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J AMES could never forgive Henry for tlic lofs ofthis 
brave olitccr. He fent to demand fatisfadtion ; but 
all the anfwer he received was, that Barton and bis 
crews were lawlcfs pirates^ and that what Had been 
done again il them ought never to have been relented 
amongil fovcrcign princes. James aOerted, that Bar- 
ton was no pirate^ becaufc he bore his commiinou ; and 
that he ought to have been convicted of piratical a^ts 
before he was treated as being guilty of them. Henry 
intimated to James, that he was willing to accommo- 
date the affair by way of negoViation ; but James 
thought himfelf affronted by the propofal. 

Various negotiations took place concerning this and 
other affairs till the year 1513 ; when James, though 
he had for foinc time before been fully rcfolvcd upon a 
war with England, thought it highly neceffary that it 
fliould have the fandfion of his parliament, which he af- 
fcinblcd for that purpofe. The young nobility were not 
only infpired with the fentiments of James, but had been 
won over by ibc rrcnch; and the majority of thcm> as 
wellasofthe clergy ( which w^asfomewhat extraordinary, 
:iK Janies was, in ellVdf , to fight againft: the pope and his 
nllicfc), were keen for a war with England. The old 
coimfcllors, on the other hand, who favvthc flourifhing 
lUte of Scotland, ariling from a long peace and their 
commerce, which was protedted by a fleet, dreaded the 
ruinous confequcnces of the war. The queen naturally 
headed this paity ; and flie was joined by the carl of 
Angus and the wife ft pait of the nobility* Their ar- 
guments made 110 imprelTion upon James, who had re- 
ceived a prefent from Louis of four (hips laden with 
w'inc and flour, and two (hips pf war completely equip- 
ped, one of them carrying 34 pieces of brafs orduaiice. 
He proiiiifcd to the Erencli queen, upon his honour, 
that he would take the field apanift the Englifli; and Hio 
liad fent him a fvefli letter, gently reproaching him for 
want of galliiutry, and for not being fo good as his word. 
In Ihort, the rcafoniugs of the wuftft and bed part of 
tlie nobility were overruled*, and the expedition againil 
England wa^. rcfulvtd on. 

The earl of Hume, who was chart berlain of Scot- 
land, was, at this junifurc, at the head of 7000 or 
8000 men, with whom be committed prodigious dc* 
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vaftations on the Englifti borders. Henry's queen, ScodanL 
Catharine of Spain, whom be had left regent of his 
dominions, ilTu^ a commifTion of array, diredted to 
Sir Thomas Lovel, knight of the garter, for afl'em- 
biing the militia of the counties of Nottingham, Der- 
by, Warwick, Leiceftcr, StafPord, Rutland, Northamp- 
ton, and Lincoln. The management of the war, how- 
ever* was chiefly committed to the earl of Surry, who 
alTembled the militia of Chcller, Lancailer, Nonhum- 
berland, Weftmorland, Cumberland, and the bilhopric 
of Durham. The carl of Hume had by this time laid 
great part of Northumberland waftc ; and Lis men were 
returning home laden with booty. The earl of Surry, 
rcfolviiig to intercept them, ordered Sir William Bul- 
mcr to form an ambufh with 1000 archers, at a place 
called Broomhaufey which was extremely convenient for 
thatpurpofe, as the Scots were obliged to pafsthdt way. 

As the latter cxpedlcd nothing of that kind, Bulmci 
executed his orders with great fuccefs. The archers 
afi'aulted the Scots all at once, and made fo good ufe of 
their arrows, that their main body wzls put to flight, 

500 were killed, and 400 taken, w»ith the Lord Hunu ’3. 
flandard, which he lefton the field of battle; the greateft: 
part of the plunder being recovered at the fame time. 

The commonalty of Scotland termed this expedition 
of the Lord Hume's the III Road, ^6% 

James was more exafperaled than ever by this dc- micrn 
feat, and continued his preparations for invading Eng-‘®^*J’;jL. 
land with additional vigour. His queen did all 

i prudent wife to divert him from his hi, UcCtrn. 


became a wife and 

fatal purpofe. She endeavoured to work upon his fii- 
per'ilition, by recounting to him her ominous dreams 
and boding apprehenfions. James treating ihefe as 
mere illufions and fiiflioiis of the brain, (he had rccourfe ^ 

to other arts* While James Avas waiting at Linlith- 
gow for the arrival of his army from the north and the 
Highlands, he affifted one afternoon at the vefpers in 
the church of St MicliacL Beiug placed in, one of the 
canons feats, a venerable comely man, of about 5^ Arh 
ycars of age, entered, drefled in a long garment of an tomappiars 
azure colour, and girded round with a towtl or roll to hun, 
of linen, his forehead bald, and his yellow locks hang- 
ing down his ihoulders j in ^ort, he was drefled and 
A funned 
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fonnid to appear like St Andrew, the apoftle of 
§cctfand, asjie is, reprefented in paiiiling and fculp- 
church bting crowded, this perfonage, with 
Home (^ffScuilyA .made hia way to the king's feat ; and 
‘ oycr.vit| 'hc fpoke to the following purpoft*: 

^*,Sir;(faW^e 3 , I am fent hither to entreat you for 
this time td*'de!ay your expedition, and to proceed no 
ftnhcr in your intended journey ; for if you do, you 
ihall not profper in your enterprife, i>or any of your 
followers. I am further charged to warn you, if ye 
be fo refradtory as to go forward, not to ufc the ac- 
tjuuintance, company, or couiifel of women, as ye ten- 
der your honour, life, and cftatc." After deli\ering 
thofe Words, he retired through the crowed, and was no 
more K\Mi, though, when the fervice was ended, James 
tarneftly inquired after him. 

That this feeue was afted, feema to be paft difpote; 
f 'F Sir David Lindfiy, who was then a young man, 
and pnferit in ilie church, reported it both to Bucha- 
r.:iu aj'.d LIuLllay the hifUiriaa. It is, however, equally 
certain, that the whole was a contrivance of the queen, 
"/)4 to whofc other afRidlious the ftings of jealoufy were 
tit- now addt d. In one of the Scotch inroads into Eng- 
land, one Heron, the proprietor of the cadle of Ford, 

•i> been taken prifoner, and fen t to Scotland ; where 

lic was detained on a charge of murder, of which he 
fcerns to have been innocent. Tlie Englidi hidorians 
mention this as having palfcd after James entered Eng- 
land : but from the latter part of the fuppofed phan- 
tom's fpctch, it is probable that it happened before ; 
auvi that Heron's wife and beautiful daughter had been 
foi fume time foliciting Jiirncsfor his deliverance. Be 
that as it may, it i8to(- probable that James was fmitten 
with the charms of tJie daughter ; and that her mo- 
ther, who wa.i a moft artful woman, knew how' to avail 
berlclf of the conqueft. Pretending that fl:e had in- 
teietl enough to piocure t 4 ic releafe of the loi d Johnlloii 
aiid Alexander I Ionic, who were pnfoners jij England, 
fhe was permitted by James to keep a conltaiit corre- 
fpondeiice wdlh the earl of Surry, to w’hom flic is faid 
to have betrayed all James’s feercts and mcafures. The 
rendc/vous of James’s army was at the Burrow-moor, 
to which Jamtr- repaired ; and having given orders for 
the march of his artillery, he lodged at the abbey of 
Holyroodhoiife. While he was there, another at- 
tempt was made to divert him from hia purpofe of in- 
vading England : but James, deaf to all the folicita- 
tions and inventions of his quetu, muftered his army ; 
and on the 22 J of Augufl he palled the Tweed, en- 
camping that night near the banks of the Twiflel. On 
his arrival at Twiflelhaugh 011 the 14th, he called an 
Lflln bly of his lords together, and made a declaration, 
that the heirs of "all fiich as fhould die in the army, or 
be killed by the enemy dm-ing his flay in England, 
fliould have their wards, relief, and marriages of the 
king ; who, upon that account, difpenfed with their 
age. This is faid to have been the crifis of that prince's 
fate. Abandoned to his pafllon foi his Englifh mif- 
trefs, ihe prevailed with him, at her mothti’s iniliga- 
tion, to trifle away his lime for feme days ; during 
which interval, the junction of the ETigblh army was 
formed. The carl of Surry, the Englilh gentral, was 
then at Pomfret : but ordered the landholders of ilic 
neighbouring counties to certify to him in writing what 
number of each cnuld furulfli, charging ibena to 
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be ready at an hour's warning; and he laid his plan fo, Scotland, 
as his army into the field till James had v"-^ 

advance^ fo far into England as tqjcndtr it very dif- 
ficult for him to retire without a general baltle. This 
precaution shifted the Lady Ford (ar. flie is called) ui 
perfiiadiiig Jajci^ that ihcir was nu danger in the de- 
lay, beciiufe tlw Englifh had not the face of ati army in 
the field. 

In the mean time, the earl of Surry ordered tlie go- 
vernors of Berwick and Norham, the two llrongifl 
piacff. on the frontiers of England, to picpare for a 
vigorous Rfiilaiicc in cafe they were attacked; and di- 
rei^ted them to certify liovv long they could hold out, 
in hopes, that if they made a reiolutc defence, James 
W'ould inarch on, and leave them in his rear. Tlic go- 
vernor of Norham’s anfwcr was, that his calllc was fo 
well provided, as to leave him no doubt, in cafe of a 
fit'gc, to be able to defend it till King Ileniy fhould 
return from abroad, and relieve it in perfon. James, ihtS.ot* 
how'ever, btfieged it on tbc 29th of Auguil, and tl«e 

tereJ it fu furioiifly, that he took it Ijy capilubition the 
fixth day after. James then proceeded to the calllc of 
Etal belonging to the family of Manners (now duke w ado 
of Rutland ) ; which he took and dcinobflu d likcwiic, ;;s 
lie alfo did Wark, and arrived before the calllc of Ford. 

The Scotch army is generally allowed to have roiiiiiied 
of at leaf! 50,000 nun when it palfi d the Tweed. At 
this time it w'as encamped on the heights of Civ \iot, in 
the he.irt of a country natiiraliy barren, and now defo- 
late through the precautions taken by the Engliih ge- 
neral. Be ing obliged to extend their quarters for the 
benefit of fnbfillencc, the mercenary' part of thim had 
acquired a coufiderablc pliindcr, with which, as ufunl, 
they retired to the»r own country, as many nfore did for 
want of fubfiilence. The eail of Surry kru vv tluir 
fituation, and ordcM'cd the rendezvous of his arm), lull 
at Ncwcaftle, and then near Norhiim, having rerlain in- 
ttlligence of the vafl deft rt ions daily happening in the 
Scotch army, which had reduced it greatly. The uct- 
mfs of tlie feafon rendered his march, cfpecidily that 
of the artillery, extremely difficult; but being jolntd 
by fevtral perfons of dilUnftion, he marched on the 
3d of September to Alnwick, where he was reinfoiccd 
by 5C00 hardy veteran troops, lent from the Enghfli 
army on the continent, under the command of his foil 
the lord admiral of England ; fo that the Englilh 
authors admit his army to have cordifled of 2C,uco 
men, all completely armed and provided for the field. 

James having, in the manifeflo which be difperfed on 
his entering England, given the death of Barton an one 
of tbc caufes of his irnaiion, the lord admiral had {)re- 
vallcd with Henry to fend him upon this fervict; and he 
informed James by a letter, that ^ic intended it» jnilify 
the dentil of that pirate in the front of the Englilh army. 

By this time the army of James was, by dcferiioii 
and other caules, reduced to lefs than half its numbers; ^tu its 
but the chief misfortitne attending it was his own con-r..! ot hU 
duel. His indolence and ixiattivity, joined to the fean- ^'^'hiiity. 
dalous examples of his amours, at fuch a feafon, had dif- 
gnfled (cvtial of his greatt.lt men and bett friends; and ^ 
fomc ol them more than lurpt6tcd a correipondence bc- 
ween the Englilh lady and the carl of Surry. James 
was deaf to all their remon (trances ; and the earl of 
Angus declar.dy 'that he was rcfolved to return home, 
as he forefaw that the ruin cf the army w'as inevitable 

through 
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through the ohilinacy of James. He accordingly with- 
drew to Scotland, but left behind him his two fons. 
The lord Hume and the carl of Huntley were llkewife 
difeontented. The former had brought his men into 
the field 5 but, according To fome Scotch hillorians, 
with a defign rather to betray than tq ferve Jjimes : 
but Hinitlcy, though he difliked his matter's conduft, 
remained firmly attached to his perfon. 

The defedion or backwardnefB of thofe great men 
feemtd to make no impreffion upon James. He had 
chofen a ftrong camp in the neighbourhood of Ford, 
on the fide of a mountain called Floddcn hill ; and he 
was feparated from the Ewglifii army by the river Till. 
Tills advantageous fuuation put the earl of Surry un- 
der great difficulties j for it rendered the Scotch army 
inacceflible, as it was fortified by artillery, and was 
now well fupplied with provilions by the change of its 
fitualion. The carl drew up a manifcfto, with which 
he charged Kouge Croix herald, who was attended by 
a trumpet. It contained fome propofals for an ex- 
change of prlfoners, which feems to have been calcu- 
lated to give tile lady Ford the more credit with James ; 
but concluded with reproaclics for hia perfidious inva- 
1*011 of England, and a dt fiance to James to fight him 
ill u general battle. Tlie herald was farther charged 
vvlt-h a veibal committlon to acquaint James, that the 
carl of Surry had iffued orders that no quarter fliould 
be given to any of the Scotch army but the king him- 
felf. 

A council of war was called on this occaGon ; in 
which the carl of llin\lley and others made ttrong re- 
monttrances againft a general engagement. They mow- 
ed how fatal it mutt be to Scotland, fiiould it prove un- 
fiiccefsfnl ; and that the wifeii courfe James could fol- 
low wui to letuni home, where, if he was purfued by 
tlic enemy, lie c%add fight to great advantage. The 
earl oi’Muntley, however, added, that his opinion ihcmld 
lie determined by that of the king and council ; and 
that he wa'? equally ready to fliarc in his majclly’s dan- 
g(T as his glor\. 

i luntley and the other noblemen were oppofed by 
the French ambailador, who reprefented a retreat as dif- 
^65? graceful to tlie nobility of Scotland and the arms of 
ne.' ilvcs Janies ; and nfed many romantic arguments of the fame 
kind, vvIml'i but too well fuited with the king's difpo- 
roiitraryto fition. According to Drummond, the council were of 
tnnn'of'nli fiundd imrncdiattly befiege Ber- 

hi*- oiiiccrd. the majority of them were 

certainly of opinion, that it was beneath the dignity of 
James to fight the earl of Siiriy at that nobleman's re- 
quifitioii, and that James could lofe no honour by re- 
turning home. Fatiick Lord Lindfay of Byres, men- 
tioned on a foriner oecafion, and who was prefident of 
the council, cxprcfFcd himfelf fo ttrongly on that head, 
that James, in a pallion, is fald by the liiilorlan Liiid- 
fay to have fwom, that if ever ht lived to return to 
Scotland, he would hang that nobleman at his own 
gate. He ordered Rouge Croix to be called in ; and 
after treating him with gieat politcrefs, he fent a mef- 
fage to I he erul of Surry by ouetif his own heralds 
• (Illay), importing thut he would give the Englifli 
battle on the Friday following; and that bad he re- 
ceived flic'll a melTiige from the carl even in his own 
cadle of Edinburgh, he would have Itft that, and all 
other Liiliucfs to have fought him. With this nitffagc, 
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a fmall mairifello, in vindication of James’s condudi wai ScotUn^ 
fent by the fame herald. 

The earl of Surry, who was then fo infirm that he 
was carried about in a fedan or chariot, had forefeen 
that Janies would return an atnfwer by one of his own 
heralds ; but, unwilling that he fiiould obtain any 
knowledge of the fituation of the Engtitti camp, he 
ordered proper perfons to receive him at two miles di- 
ftance, where foon after he attended hirofelf in perfon* 

Ifiay executed his comniifiion without paying much 
refpe£t to the perfon of the Engliih general ; who dif- 
mifiVd him, after bettowing great compliments upon 
the honour and courage of James. The earl then or- 
dered his army to march in line of battle towards 
Woollerhaugh. There he was joined by Rouge Croix, 
herald, who gave him an account of the ftrong fitua- 
tion of the Scottifii camp ; but the advanced potts of 
the Englitti army were then within three miles of their 
enemies, and the earl of Surry found his difficulties 
daily incrcaling. The roads were broken ap, the fwclU j 

ing of the rivers cut him off from the neceffary com- 
munications for fupplying his army, and nothing bat a 
battle could fave him either from being Alilbandcd or 
deftroyed. 

James feems to have fo far regarded the advice of 
his wifeft counfellora, as not to abandon his ftrong fi- 
tuation. They codcavoiired to perfuade him, that it 
was a fufficient guard to his honour, if he did not de- 
cline the battle on the day appointed ; and that his en- 
gagement did not bind him to fight upon diladvanta- 
geous ground. The Scots, al the fame time, knew of 
their enemy’s diilrcfTts ; and, as Drummond Lleganily 
exprtlTcs it, they remonftrated to their king, that he 
jacked nothing but patience to be vi6\orioiis. The His irxipri 
Scots tiuis lying on the defenfive, the earl of Surry 
again fent Rouge Croix U) inform Janies that he 
ready to give him battle. James was fcnfibly nettled at 
this tacit imputation upon his honoui, and pciliaps v^-as 
inwardly vexed for having follovved llic wife advice of 
his noblemen. It is certain, from the bell; aulhorltiei-, 
that lie negleiTcd the ncccffar) precautions lor guarding 
the paffages of thcTill, which the Englifh ciofTcd, pait- 
ly at a place where it was fordable, and partly at a 
bridge. We are toll, not without a great appiaranes 
of probability, that while the Eiiglilh were pafiing the 
bntlgc,Boithwick,mafici of the Scotch artillery, fell up- 
on his knees, and begged pemuirion fn m James to point 
his cannon againft the bridge ; but that James anfwcr- 
cd him ill a paftion, that it muft be at the peril of his 
(Bortlnvick's) head, and that he was rtfolved to fee all 
Jiis enemies that day on the plain hcfoir him in a body. 

The earl of Surry, after patting the Till, took pofici*. 
fiun of Braxton, which lay to the right of the Scotch 
camp ; and by that llluatioii lie cut off the communica- 
tion of his enemies with the Tweed, and commanded 
the Till below Eton cattle. The Scotch generals faw 
themfflves now in danger of being reduced to the fame 
iliaita in wliich their enemies had been involved two 
days before, and tlicir country open to an invaijon of 
the Englilh army. James had fecret intcUigeiicc that 
this was far fiom being the intention of the Englifh 
general; and imagining that the latter's intention was 
to take pofl’cflion of a ftrong camp upon a hill between 
him and the Tweed, which would give the Englilh 
farther cominaud of the country, he refolvtd to bc^b^i? 

A 2 ^ forehand 
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forehand with the earl* and gave orders for making 
large fires of green wood» that the fmoke might cover 
his march along the height, to take advantage of that 
eminence. But \vhilc this ftratagcin concealed his 
march from the Engliflh their movements were con- 
cealed from him : for when he came to the brow of 
the height over which he had marched, he found the 
enemy drawn up in order of battle on the plain, but fo 
clofe to the height where he was, that his artillery, on 
which bis great dependence was, muft oveHhoot them. 

A battle was now not only unavoidable, but the only 
f’meain of faving the Scotch army, which was probably 
far from tcing a difagrceable circum fiance to James. 
His perfon was fo dear to his troops, that many of 
them dielfcd themfclvcs as nearly as they ccmld in the 
fiiinc coau of armour and with the fame diftinclions 
that James wove that day. His generals had earncilly 
defired him to retire to a place of fafety, where his per- 
fon would be fccurc in all events ; but be obllinately 
rt’fuiVd to follow their advice ; and on the ninth of 
Stptember, ea»ly in the morning, difpofitions were 
ordered for the line of battle. 'J'he command of the 
van was allottod to the carl of Huntley ; the earls of 
T^cnox and Argyll commanded the Highlanders under 
James, W’ho, fomc fay, ferved only as a volunteer; and 
the earls of Crav.' ford and Monlruft led the body of re- 
IVrve. The carl of Surry gave the command of his 
van to his foil, the lord adruiriS ; his right wing was 
commanded by his other Ton, Sir Edward Howard ; 
and his left by Sir Marmaduke Conflable. The rear 
wiifl commanded by the earl himfelf, Lord Dacres, and 
Sir Edward Stanley. Under thofe leaders ferved the 
fiower of all the nobility and gentry then in Englaink 
Other wrilers give difTcrent accounts of the dilpofitioii 
of the Englifh army, but the y may be reconciled by the 
ddlerent foitns into which the battle was throwm before 
it was derided. The I.ord Ilumc is rnentioiitd as ferv- 
ing under the carls of Crawford and Monlrofe, and 
Hcpl>iirn earl of Bothwtl was in the rear. 

The firll motion of the Kngliflt army was by the 
ford- admiral, who fuddenly wheeled to the right, and 
feized a pafs at Milford, where he planted his artillery 
fo as to command tl;c mod fioping part of the afoent 
where the Scots were drawn up ; and it did great ex- 
ecution. The Scots had not forefeen this manoeuvre; 
ind it put them into fuch difoider, that the carl of 
Huntley found it neceffary to attack the lord-admiral; 
whlth he did with fo much fury, that he drove him 
from his poll ; and the confequeucc muit have been 
fatal to the Englifh, had not his precipitate retreat 
been covered by fume fquadronsof horfc under the lord 
Dacrf'., which gave the lord-admiral an opportunity 
of rallying and new forming his men. The earl of 
Surry now found it neceffary to advance to the front, 
fo that the £ngli(h army formed one continued line, 
which galled the Scots with perpetual difeharges of 
their artillery and bows. The Highlanders, as ufual, 
impatient to come to a clofc fight, and to fliarc in the 
honour of the day, which they now thought their own, 
rufhed down the declivity with their broadfwords, but 
without order or difeipline, and before the reft of the 
army, particularly the divifion under Lord Hume, ad- 
vanced la fupport them. Their impetuofity, however, 
made a confidciable impreifion upon the main battle of 
ihe EogUfti; and th^king bringing up the carl of 
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Bothwel’s referv^, the battle became general and doubt- Scotland, 
fill : but by this time the lord-admiral, having again ^ ■— 
formed his men, came to thr aififtaucc of his father, 
and charged the divifion under the earls uf Ciawfurd 
and Montrofe, who were marching up to fupport the 
Highlanders, among whom the king ami his attendants 
were now' fighting on foot : virhile Stanley, making a 
circuit round the hill, attacked the Highlanders in the 
rear. Crawford and Moutrefe, not being fi conded, ac- 
cording to the Scotch hifturians, by the Humes, were 
routed ; and thus all that part of the Scotch army 
which was engaged under their king, was completely 
furrounded by the divifion of the Englilh under Surry, 

Stanley, and the lord-admiral. In tiiis terrible fiiua- 
tion, James acled with a coolnel's not common to hia 
temper. He drew up his men in a circular form, and 
their valour more than once opened the ranks of the 
Englilh, or obliged them to /land aloot, nud again have 
recourfe to thoir bows and artillery, "i’jie chief of the 
Scotch nobility made frefh atten.pts to prevail with 
James to make his efcape while it wa-; praLtiL\ih!f ; but 
he obflinately continued the fight ; ?iiii therc])y bectme 
aecefibry to his own ruin, and that of his troops, 
whom the EngliAi would gladly have iufl< red to re- 
treat. He faw the eiiil? of Montrofe, Urawfoi d, 

Argyll, and Lenox, fall liy his fide, with the hiavelt 
of his mtMi lying dead on the fpot ; and darknefs nuw-nifi rh- ir 
coming on, he himfilf was killed by an unknow u hanil. l-nig kiBud. 
T'he Englilh w’orc ignoiant of the victory ihty had 
gnnied : and had atliially retreated from the fit Id of 
battle, with a dctlgn of renewing it next morning. 

This difafter was evidently owing to the romantic 
difpofition of the king himfelf, and to the want of dif- 
cipliuc among many of his Itddiers ; tlKuigh fomc 
writerb have aferibed it to the tieachei y of 1 .ord Hume. 

Many of James’s domellic? knew and moiirikd over his 
body ; and it appeared that lie had received two mortal 
wounds, one through the trunk with an arrow, and 
the other on the head with a ball. His coat of armour 
was prrftntcd to Queen Catharine, who informed her 
Indbatid, then in k ranee, of the viflory over the Scots. 

The lufs on both fidts, in this engagement, is far from 
being afeertaiued ; though Polydorc Viigil, who lived 
su the time, mentions the lofs of the Englifli at 5000, 
and that of the Scots at 10,000. 

After the death of King James IV. the adminiftra-Th^-'q^eej,^ 
tion devolved on the queen-dowager; but the being bigdowagtrof- 
with a pollhumous child, and unable to bear the weight fumes the 
of public bufinefs, accepted of Beaton archbifhop 
Glafgow and chancellor of Scotland, with the earls of 
Huntley, Angus, and Arran, to afiitt her in the affairs 
of government. Soon after her hufband’s death 
had wrote an affefting letter to her brother the king of 

England, informing him of her pregnancy, fettiug forth England, 
the deplorable ftate of the kingdom, with hcrown condi- 
tion, and imploring his friendftiip and protciition for hcr- 
felf and her infant fon. This letter feems never to have 
been communicated by Henry to his council ; but he 
aiilwered it, and informed his fifter, that if tht Scots 
would have peace, they Ihould have peace, and wai if 
they chofe it. “ He added (according to Diuin- * 
niond), that her hufband had fallen by^his own mdil- 
crcct raflinefs, and foolifli kindnefs to France ; tlial lie 
regretted his r!-ath as his ally, and Ihould be willing to 
prohibit all hollility againft the country of Scotland 

dunnr 
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Scctland. during the mmority of her fon. For a reoed/ of prc- 
fent evils, one year’b truce and a day longer was yielded 
unto ; in which time he had leifure to profecute his 
defigns againil France, without fear of being difturbed 
or diverted by the incurfiotis aud inroads of the Scots 
upon his borders/* 

The i?ot- Thus far Drummond : but though Henry might 
ulh affiirs grant this time to his lifter’s entreaty, yet it certainly 
i.. ‘Ti wt did not become a national mealure ; for it appears by 
coi4lullun. j|, letter dated two yt^ara after, from the Scots coisncil 
to tlie king of France, publdhcd by Rymcr, that the 
Scots never had derned a truce. So far irum that, 
the French influence, joined to a defire of revenge, re- 
mained fo ftrong in the kingdom, that after the inctt- 
ing of the parliament, iomc of tlie incinbcis were fo 
violent a« to propofe a renewal of the war. This mo- 
tion was indeed overruled by the more moderate pait 
of the aflembly : but they could not be brought to 
inakv: any advances towards Henry for a peace j and 
evei y day w’as now big witii public calamity, which 
ie; .ns to have gathered ftrength while the queen was in 
childbed. The archbiftiopric of St Aiulrew-’s being va- 
It \va^- offered by univerfal consent to Elphiufton 
biOiip tjf Aberdeen ; but being now old and infirm, 
be declined it. Three competitors fc*r that high dignity 
then appeared. The lirit was Gawin Douglas, who 
w.'i'j then abbot of AbcrLrothic, to which he waspre- 
fented by the quum upon her recovery (having been 
brought TO bed of a fon) the very day betorc her mar- 
riage With his nephew the earl of Angus ; and upon 
the death of' BiHiop Klphinllon in November following, 
Ihe prelVnted him hkewilc to the archbilhopric of St 
Andrew’s. The fecond competitor W'as John Hepburn, 
prior of 8t Andrew’s ; a bold, avaricious, reftlefs, but 
flircwd and fcnfible prirll. By liis office he had re- 
ceived the rents of the fee during its vacancy ; and 
having prevailed with the canons, on pretence of an- 
cient privilegts, to clt« 5 f him archbiihop, without re- 
gard to the nvnnination either of the queen or pope, he 
drove Douglas’s Icrvants from the caftlc of St Andrew’s, 
of whiqh they had taken poffeffiou. The third and 
moft powerful competitor was Furman bitliop of Moray 
in Scotland, and archbiihop of Bourges in France, a 
dignity to \\liich he had been raifcd for his public fer- 
viccs. He had in hia intcrcll not only tlic duke of Al- 
bany (fon to the traitor duke) tirft prince of the blood, 
but alio the court of Rome itfelf; and having received 
the pope’s bull and nomination to the dignity, he was 
confidercd by the Scotch clergy in general, and by the 
principal tenants and dependants upon the fee, as the 
legal archbiffiop. 

The preference given to Forman difeouraged Dou- 
glas from purfuing his pretcnfions ; but Hepburn, be- 
ing fupported by the clan of his own name and by the 
Humes, made fo formidable a head againli his rivals, 
that none could be found daring enough to publifh the 
papal bull in favour of Forman. The friends of the 
falter, however, having intimated to the carl of Hume, 
^hat bis credit at the court of Rome could cafily pro- 
cure the rich abbey of Colditigham fur his younger 
* brother, the tarl put himfelf at the head of his fol- 
lowers, and, notwithilanding all the oppofition given 
by the Hepburns, he proclaimed the pope’s bull over 
the crofs of Edinburgh. This daring a£lion plainly 
proved that the earl of Hume had more power than 
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the queen regent heifdf ; but Hepburn^s refuluticq, SootlanAj 
and the greatnefs of his friends, obliged Forman to -v— 
agree to a compromife. Hepburn was advanced to 
the fee of Moray, without accounting for the revenues 
of the archbilhopric, which he had received during 
its vacancy ; and he gave Forman a prefent of three 
thoufund crowns, to be divided among his friends and 
followers. < 

In April 1514, the pofthumous foti, of whom thcThc qiu’cTt- 
queen had been delivered in Stirling caftlc, was by the dowiger 
billiop of Caithnefs baptized Alezauder. On the 6th ^ 

of Auguft this year fhewas married to the earl of ® 

gUB ; than which nothing could be accounted more ini- ** 
politic. She had neither confulted her brother nor 
the Ikates of Scotland in the match ; and by litr hav- 
ing accepted of a liulband, llie in fadk refigned all 
claim to the regency under the late king’s will. The 
DougUiffcB did not difputc her having divellcd herfelf 
of the regency : but they affirmed, that the iUtes 
might lawfully rein (Fate her in it ; and that the peace 
of the kingdom required it, as it was the only raeafurc 
that could prcfcrvc the happy tranquillity uliich then 
fubfifted betw*ecn Scotland and England. The earl 
ot Hume put himfelf at the head of the oppoluion to 
this propolal. He knew that he had cuemus, and he 
dreaded that the further aggrandizement of Angus 
mult weaken bis intereft on the borders. Ht was join- 
ed by a number of tlie young nobility, who, though 
othervvife divided, united again It Angus. Jn lliort, 
the general opinion w'as, that the DouglaffL-v were al- 
ready too great ; and that, Ihould the queen be rein- 
ftated in the regency, they mull be abfolutc within the 
kingdom, and engrofs all places of power and profit. 

It was added by the earl of Hume, that he had, out 
of refpeft to the late king’s memory, lubrnitted to the 
queen’s government ; and that, now flie had made a 
voluntai y abdication of it by her marriage, it ought not 
to be renewed. 

After forne deliberations the duke of Albany was The duke ' 
chofen regent. He was a man poffeffed ol all the qua- of Albany- 
lilies requifite for a good goveriio! ; nor did he deceive ‘^hofen rc- 
llie expedations of the public. On hij arrival at 
Glafgow, he took upon him the titled of earl r{ March, 

Marr, Garioch, lord of Annandale, and of the illc of 
Man, regent and proteeforof the kingdom of Scotland. 

On his arrival at Edinburgh he was received in forxri 
by the three eftates of the kingdom, and the queeu 
had met him at fonic dillance iroiii the town. The 
pailUmcnt then refumed its fcffiun, and the three 
t’llatcs look an oath of obedience, till the king, then an 
infiint of four years old, Ihould arrive at the years of 
maturity. 

The fiift thing at which the regent aimed, was the 
conciliating the diffcreiiets amongfl the vnrioiis con- 
tending families in the kingdom ; at the fame tin^e 
that he fiippiGTcd fume daring robbei’S, one of wdiom 
is faid to have had no fewer than 800 attendants in his 
infamous prufcflion. So great w-as his love of good 
order and decency, that he punilhed the lord Drum* 
raond with the lofs of his eftate for having (truck Lyon ^ 
king at arms, whofe peifon, as the firft herald in Scot- 
land, ought to have been held facred. Nay, it was 
at the earneft folicitation of Lyon himfelf, and many 
of the chief nobility, that a greater puniftimcnt was 
net inflified, Howevcri the ibrfeiture was afterwards 

» Kmittcd ^ 
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tecoiland. remitted ; but not before Drummond had, upon hia 
knees, acknowledged his offence, and fubmitted himfclf 
: 377 before Lyon. 

Heplmrn The regent had not been long in office before he 
|)ccoimi> Ills took into favour Hepburn the prior of 8t Andrew^s, 
confultcd for information concerning the ftate 
^ of Scotland. Hepburn acquainted him with all the 

feuds and animonties W'hich raged among the great 
families of Sedthnd, their ferocious charadlcr, and bar- 
j baroijs behaviour to their enemies. He reprefented the 

! civil power as too weak to cutb thefe potent chieftans ; 

' and gave it as his opinion that the regent's adminiflra- 

tion ought to be fupported by foreign arms, meaning 
thofc of France. 

Hepburn is faid alfo to have gained an afcendency 
tn'cr the regent by means of large furas of money laid 
out among hia domellicR, by a fawning and plaufible 
addrefs, and by well dircdltd^flatteiies; and he employed 
378 this afcendency to deftroy thofc who were obnoxious to 
HEc at- himfclf. The carl of Hume, as being the fir ft fubje£t 
cinpts in ivmk and aulliority, became obnoxious to the regent 
thnjugh the infinuntioiis of Hepburn ; and as that 
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noMcinan had fretjuent oecafioii to be at court in virtue 
of his office of chamberlain, he foon perceived that 
neither he nor his friends were welcome guefts there. 
Alarmed for his own fafety, he refoivcd to form a party 
alongll wi!rli the qiicen-mothcr and her new hufliancl 
yg'-iiiift the regent. This was by no means a difficult 
; for the queen natuniJiy imagined that her new 
hufoaMd ought to have had foinc fiuire in the govern- 
ipcnt ; and the e:iil of Angus readily concurred in the 
Ichetne. In the mean lime, the regent was making a 
pnigrcfs ihrougli Scotlanc!, while bloody feuds were 
raging amoiig the nobles : hut before any remedy 
could he applied to tlicfc difordtis, he was informed of 
Ih e fcliemes laid by iho queen- mother and her party ; 
itiid that (he had rcfolved to fiy into Knglaud with 
her two infants. On this he inltaiilly returned to 
Kdinburgh ; and, as no lime was to be loft, fet <mt at 
midnight that very night, and furprifed the eaftlc (*f 
Stirling, where he found the queen-mother and her two 
inf'roits. 

Tiie regent, after this bold ftep, totdc enre to ftiow 
that the care of the royal infants was his chief ftudy. 
As he himfclf was nearly allied to the crown, in order 
fo remove all lufpicions and calumnies on that account, 
he committed the care of the king and hi» brother to 
liifLC noblemen of the moll uuexceplionaLle charaders 
in the kingdom, hut of whom wc now know the name 
only of one, vix. the carl of i.enox. They were ap- 
pointed to attend the princes by turns ; u» whom alfo 
u gnaid,coufiiling partly of French and paitly of Scots, 
was affigned ; and the quecn-mother was left at liberty 
to refidc where flic pltafcd. 

The carl of Hume, finding his fehemes thus abor- 
hiv.” into tJvc, retired to his own eftalc ; from wliencc he was 
in*fland. after drown, and obliged to fly into England, by 

the carls of Arran and Lenox. The queen-mother 
retired to a monart cry at Coldftrcam j and mcfleiigcrs 
were dcfpatched to ilic court of England, to know how 
Jlenry w’onld have his lifter difpofed of. He ordered 
the lord Daerts, his warden of the marches, to attend 
her to Harbottlc caftle in Norihumberbnd ; and here 
fhe was delivered of her daughcr the Lady Mary Doug- 
lafs; mother to Henry Lord Dandy, father to James I. 
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of England. The regent defpatched ambalTiidors to ficntland. 
Henry, in order to vindicate his own conduA. He like- 
wife fent to affure the queen that flie had nothing to fear 
in Scotland ; and to invite her to return thither, where 
Ihc fliould at all times be admitted to fee her children. 380 
This offer, however, flie declined ; and fet out for Lon- The queen 
don, where flic was afTcdlionately received and enter- 
tained by her brother. But in the mean time many ^“8***^^* 
diforders were committed throughout the kingdom by 
the party of the quecn-mother j though, by the iiiter- 
pofition of Archbifliop Forman, they were at prefent 
terminated without bloodflicd, and foine of the princi- 
pal offenders were perfuaded to return to their duty. 

Among thefe was the carl of Angus himfclf, the queen's Her huf- 
hufljand ; which when King Henry heard, he exclaim- hmd fiih- 
cd, “ That the carl, oy deferting his wife, had adled'”*^* 

// 7 'r a Scot,^* Lord Hume refufed to furrender 

or to accept of the regent's terms ; and was of confe- 

quence declared a traitor, and his eftatc confifeated. 

All this time he had been infefting the borders at the 
head of a lawlefs banditti ; and now he began to com- 
mit filch dcvaftaiions, that the regent found it ncccllaiy 
to march againft him at the head of looo difclplintd 
troops. Hume being obliged to lay down his anni>, 
was font prifoncr to Kdinl)nrgh caltle ; where the le- 
gent very unaccountably committed him to the charge 
of his brother-in-law' tlie call of Arran, lliinie lafily 
found means to gain over this near relation to In'! own 
paiiy ; and both of them, in the month of Ocioljtv 
1515, efcaped to the hordeis, where they foon renewed 
holliliiics. Both the carls were now proclaimed traitors, Rein I* on 
but Hume w'as allowed fifteen days to fuiTcnrltr 
felf. This fliort interval the regent emj)Ioyed in 
ing the rebellion, for wdiich purpofc the parliament had 
allowed him 15,000 men. He fnfn.'gcd the criftle of 
Hamilton, the eavl of Arran's cliief I’eat, which was in 
no copilition of defence ; hut he was prevailed upon by 
Arran's mother, chiiightei to James II. and aunt to the 
regent himfclf, to forbear further hoftiliiics, and evui 
to pardon her fon, provided he fliould return to lus 
duly. Arran ai cordiiigly fubmitted ; but the public 
tranipiillily w'as not by that means reftor^d. Anaffo- 
cialioi), at the head of which was llie earl of Moray, 
the king's natural hrollier, had been formed againft the 
Cwirl of Huntley. That nohltnian was loo well attend- 
ed, to fear any danger by day j but his enemies found 
means to inlioduce fomc armed troops in the night- 
time into Edinburgh. On this a fierce Ikirmifh eiifu- 
ed, in which fomc were killed on botli Tides ; but far- 
ther bloodihcd was prevented by the regent, who con- 
find all the lords in prifon till lie had brought about 
a gciicial reconciliation. One Hay, who had been 
very adive in ftirring up the quarrels, was b'anifiied to 
France ; and only the earl of Ilumc now continued in 
arnn. 

Ill 1516 died the young duke of Rolhfay : an event 
which brought the regent one degree nearer the crown, 
fo that lie was declared heir in cafe of the demife of 
young James. Negotiations were then entered into 
about prolonging the truce which at that lime fubfillcd 
with England ■, but Henry infill ing upon a removal of 
the regent from his place, they were for the prefent 
dropped. Finding, however, that he could neither 
preiail on the parliament as a body to dilmifs the re- 
gent, nor form a party of any conlcquence againft him, 

he. 
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Scoth)id lie at lad confented to a prolongntion uf the truce for 
a year. 

38.1 In 1517, the affairs of the ref»c*nt requiring his pre- 
Himic^* in France, he rtfolvcd, before his departure, to 

to'dcdtL**^ remove the carl of Hume, who, as we have feen, alone 
continued to dilluib the public tranquillity. Under 
pretence of fettling fome differences which ftill rernaio- 
td with England, he called a convtMition of the nobility 
and fent fpeci:ii letters to the earl of Hume and his 
brother to at:pnd, on account of their great knowledge 
in Englifh affiirs. Both of them imprudently obeyed 
the fummons, and were fcir.cd and executed as foon as 
they arriv^’d at Edinburgh. But whatever occafion 
there might be for this feverity, it loft the affections of 
the people to fuch a dtgrec, that the regent could 
ftarcc get the place filled up which Lord Hume had 
poffefff’d. I’hnt of lord warden* of the marches he at 
lafl gave to his French favourite La Beaute, called by 
hiilorians Sii Anthony D^Arcy. The poll of lord 
ehaniherlaiu wai: given to Loul Fleming. Soon after 
the regent levied an arm.y, on pretence of repreU- 
iMg finne difturbuuces on the borders. Thefe being 
fpetdily quelled* he feized on hia return upon the earl 
of Lenox, and forced him to deliver up his caftle of 
The recent i not choofing to leave it, during his in- 

ahfenre in France, in the cuftody of a iioblc- 
l-i ii cr, an'i r*Kin of fufpe^-ted fnhlity ; and from fimilar motives, he 
ehi 'iftt r wards took him <dong with him 011 Iiis depat'tutc 

CvoiUiiil * continent. He then procured himfclt" to be 

nominated atiibailador to France, in which charaftcr 
he It ft the kingdom ; having committed the govern- 
ment to t!u arebbiiliops of Si Andrew’s and Glafgow, 
the carls of Arran, Ai/gus, Huntley, and Argyll, 
with the warden D*Arcy, on whom was his chief de- 
pendence. 

On the departure of the regent, the queen-rnother 
Irft the Eiigliih court ; and arrived w'ith a auLle re- 
tinue at IhTvvick, on puipofc to vifit her fon. Here 
file was received by her hulband ; for whom (lie had 
rontraded an invincible averfion, cither on account of 
his infidel'tits to her bed, or becaufe he had deferted 
hrr in the manner already related. How'cvei, flie fup- 
preffed her rrfentment for the preftnt, and accompanied 
him to Edinburgh. Here, in eonfequence of the pro- 
pofals made by the regent, ihc demanded accefs to her 
foil ; but was refufed by D’Arcy. Lord Erfkine, how- 
ever, who was one of thofc to whom the care of the 
young king was corrimitted, conveyed him to the caftle 
of Craigmillar (where D’Arcy had no jurifdiifliuii), on 
pretence that the plague was in Edinburgh •, and there 
the queen was admitted ; but tins gave fuch offence 
to D'Arcy, that Lord Erflciuc w-as obliged to carr^v 
back the king to the caftle of Edinburgh, where all 
further accefs was denied to his mother. Ii* Ihort, the 
behaviour of this favourite wraa on all occaiions fo 
haughty and violent, that he rendered himfelf univer- 
fally odious ; and w as at laft murdered, with all his at- 
It 'K^ ints, in his way to Dunfe, wdicrt* he propofed to 
h. J a court of jiiftice. — His death w^as very little rc- 
• g ttid ; yet his inurdtrci*8 were profecuted with the 
u>i’ oft ft verity, and feveral perfons of dilUndtion dc- 
cbov vl rebels on that account. 

M' an while, the regent was treated with high marks 
of diftinclion in France. The king fliowtd him the 
greateft refptft, promifed to aSiit in ellabiiihing hjs 


authority in S and folemnly confirmed the an- Scotland; 

cient league between the two kingdoms. Soon after, — 
the earl of Lenox arrived from France, with alfuranccs 
of protediion and affillaiice from the king, who was 
highly pleafcd at the zeal of the governors in punifh- > 

ing D’Arcy’s murderers ; and 500 foldiers arrived 
with him, to reinforce tlie garrifons, efpccially that of 
Dunbar. 

All this time the qu'ecn-inothcr continued at Edin-Thc queen 
burgh, employing hcrfelf in attempts to procure a 
vorce from her hulband, under pretence of his 
been previouily coutradled to another. The affairs of ^ ***' 
the kingdom again began to fall into confufion* and 
many murders and coinmofions happened in differen*: 
parts of the country. The earl of Arran had the chief 
dire^ion in the ftate ; but the earl of Angus, notwith- 
ftanding the difference with his wife, had ftill great in- 
tcrell, and waited every opportunity to oppofe aim. 

This emulation produced an encounter a* Edinburgh ;Slcirpnfh 

in which vidlory declared for Angus, and 72 of 

routed party w’cre killed. This Ikirtmfli was fought 

the 30th of April 1519, and has been known in 

hiftory by the nnim: of Cleanfe the Cauft^iLyiy, Angu^ 

On the 19th of November 1 52 1, tiie regent returned 
from France. He found the kingdom in great difor- 
dcr. The carl of AngU3 domineered in the field, but 
his antagonifls outvoted his party in the parharricnt. 

The qucen-niother, who had lixed her affca ons on a 
third hidhand, hated all part:'*s almoll equally ; but 
joined the duke of Albany, in hopes of his depriving 
the other two of ibeir power. This happened accoid- 
ing to her expedation ; and ft^e wat, with the rt-grnt 
when be made a kind of triumphal entry into Edin- 
burgh, attended by a number of perfons of ilie firit 
rank.— -The eirl of Angus was now fiimmoned to ap- 
pear as a criminal , b :t his wife interceded for him, znit 
out of any remains of afTeilion, but U-caufe he gave 
her lio oppofition in the pro^ efs of divorce which was 
depending between them. In the mean time, Hen- 
ry VXll. of England, perceiving that the Scots 
entirely devoted to the French intereft, feat a letter full 
of aceiifiilions againft the rtgent, and threats agaiuil 
the whole nation, if they did not renounce that allmiicc. 

No regard being paid to thefe reoiiifitnms, Lord D icivs 
was ordered to proclaim upon the borders, that the 
Scots muft ftand to their peril if they did not fall in 
with his meafures by the fir ft of March 1522. Tiiis 
producing no effect, Henry feized the effects of all the 
Sals rtfiding in England, and baniftied them h».-» do- 
minions, after marking them, according to Bifhop Lef- 
Icy, with a crofs, to Jiftiiiguifti them from his other 
fubjeds. A war was the unavoidable eonfequence of 
thefe proceediiigs ; and, on the 50lh of April, the earl 
of Shrewfbury, Henry’s ftewiud of the honfchold, 
and knight of the garter, was appointed commander 
in chief of the army that was to aft agaiiift the Scv)ts; 
and, in the mean time, Ijord Dacrcs made an inroad 
as for as Keifo, plundering and burning wherever he 
came. 

The regent ordered his army to rendezvous at Rof-’nir 
lir. ; but the Scots, remembering the difafter at Fiud- 
dun, ftwwed an extieme averfion to the war, and even 
told the regent to liis fac , that though they would 
fend thcmfclves in cafe they >\'ere attacked, they vvouli 
not engage in a French qLia**r'cL The regent remon- 
^ ftratcd> 
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j[lrated» but without effect ; and as ttic malecontents 
continued obdinate, he was in danger of being left 
by hinift-lf, when the queenxmother interpofedi and pre- 
vailed upon Lord Dacree to agree to a conference» the 
event of which was a renewal of the negotiations for 
peace* 

The regent, perceiving, by the difgracc of this ex- 
pedition that he had loll his former popularity, deter* 
mined to revenge himfelf ; and therefore told thofe 
whom he could tru(l‘, that he was about to return to 
France, from whence he Oiould bring fuch a force by 
fea and land, as Should render it unnecefTary for him to 
a(k leave of the Scots any more to invade England* 
Accordingly he embarked' for France on the 25th of 
0£lobcr, hut publicly gave out that he would return 
the cnfiiing Augull. 

On the regent’s arrival in Franco, he made a de- 
mand of 10,000 foot, and 5000 horfe for carrying on 
the war againil England ; but the frtuation of King 
Francis did not then allow' him to fpare lo many at 
once, though he was daily fendii^g over (hips with men, 
ammunition and money, for the French garrifons in 
Scotland. At lail it w'as publicly known in Eng- 
land that the regent w'as about to return with a ftrong 
fleet, and 4000 of the beft troops in France; upon 
winch Henry determined, if poillblc, to intercept him. 
Sir William Fitz- Williams, with 36 large fliips, was or- 
dered to block np the French fquadron in the harbour 
of Finhead ; Sii Anthony Poynlz cruifed with ano- 
ther in the Weflemfeas, as S:r Chriftopher Dow and 
Sir Henry Shireburn did in the northern w’ith a third 
fquiidron. The duke of Albany, being unable to cope 
with Fitz-Williams, was obliged to fet out from ano- 
ther port with 1 2 Ihips, having fume troops on board, 
'fhey fell in with Fitz-Williams’s fqiiadron ; two of 
their fliips were Tunk, and the rell driven back to 
Dieppe. Fitz-\Villram8 then made a defeent at Trc- 
port, w'hcrc lie burnt 18 French fhips, and returned to 
his ftatioii oil Finhead. J5y this time the French had 
given tlie dnko fuch a reinforcement as made him an 
overmatch for the Englifli admiral, had the men been 
39 X t’qtially good ; but the regent had no dependence upon 

!Ir outwits French lailori when put in competition wdth the Eng- 
lifti. In dead of coming to an engagement, therefore, 
as foon as Fitz -Williams appeared, he difembarked his 
foldicrs, as if he had intended to delay his expedition 
lor that year ; but a ftorm foon arifing, whith obliged 
the Euglith fleet lo letuin lo the Downs, the regent 
look th.it opporf unity of rcimharking his men, vud 
lulling by the wtllern coalls arrived fafe in Scotland. 

All this time the carl of vSurry had been carrying 
on il*e moll cruel and dellrurtive war againil Scotland; 
inloinueh ll*nt, according to Cardinal Wolfey, tlurc 
\v:n left neither houfe, fortrefs, village, tree, cattle, corn, 
nor other furcour for man,'’ in the counties ol Tweed- 
dalc and March. Tht regeiit’a return did not imme- 
diately put a Hop to ihefc devaftalioiis ; for the intc- 
iline divilioiis 111 Scotland prevented him from taking 
the ficM. His parly was weakened by his long ab- 
' fen c, and the queen-mother had been very 8<5tive in 
flrengthcnmg the Kaglifti iiitereil. A parliament ivas 
called in 1523, where it was debated. Whether peace 
Ol war 'Ci-ith England fhuuk* be refolvcd on ? and the 
detciminations of this parliament w'crc evidently on the 
iworll fide of the queliiofl. Hcniy W'as at this time fb 
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well difpofcd to cultivate ft fricndfliip w ith Scotland, Scoflanif. 
that he offered to James his eldeft fifter Mary in mar- 
riage ; but the Scots animated by the appearance oi 393 
their French auxiliaries, and corrupted by their cac^” 

rcjc£led all terms and refolvcd upon war. However 
when the army was afiemblcd, and had advanced to the rejected, 
borders, he found the fame difficulty he had formerly 
experienced ; for they flatly refufed to enter England. 

With greatly difficulty he prevailed upon part of the 
army to pafs the Tw'ccd ; but not meeting with fuccefs, 
he was obliged to return to Scotland, w'hich at this 
time w'HS divided into four fadlions. One of thefe 
was headed by the regent, another by the queen, a 
third by the earl of Arran, and a fourth by the earl of 
Angus, who had liveii as an exile under Henry’s pro- 
tection. Flad it been poffiblc for the earl of Angus 
and his wife to have been reconciled to each other, it 
would have been much for the intcrefl of the king- 
dom ; but all the art even of Cardinal Wolfey could 'Ph/duke 
not efledt this. At la (I the duke of Albany, finding <,f Albmy 
all parties united againft him, refigned his office of rc-rtdgns his 
gent of Scotland. On the 14th of March that ycar'^A’'* 
he went on boaid one of his own (hips for France, from 
whence he never returned to Scotland. He did not 
indeed make a formal abdication of bis government ; 
fo far from that, he rcquefled the nobility, whom ke 
convened for that purpofe, to enter into no alliance with 
England during his abfence, wliich he faid would eoii' 
linuc no longer than the firll of September following ; 
to make no alteration in the government ; and to keep 
the king at Stilling* 

The nobility, who were impatient for the abrence of 
the regent, readily promifed whatever he rtquired, hut 
without any intention of performing it : nor, indeed, 
w'as it in their power to comply j for it had been pre- 
\ioufly determined that James himfelf (hould now take 
the adminiflration into liis own hands. According to 
Buchanan, the regent had no fooner returned to France 
than Scotland relapfcd into all the iniferies of anarch v. 

The qucen-dowagcT had the rnaiuigLment of public af- 
fairs, but her power was limited. The earl of Arran, 
appreliending danger from the Engblh, entered into the 
views of the French party. The queen-mother’s diflike 
to her hufbaud continued as gieat as ever, which pre- 
vented an union among thofe who w ere in the Enghfli 
intcreil; and Wolfey took that opportunity ofrettoring 
the carl of Angus to all his importance in Scotland.— 

The queen -mother, therefore, had no other w^ay left 
to keep herfeJf in power, but to bring James himfelf 
into a6lion. On the 29th of July, therefore, lie re- .*^97 
moved from Stilling to the abbey of Holyroodhoufe hbl'** 
where he took upon himfelf the exercife of 
by convoking the nobilily, and obliging them to fwearvcinmtiit. 
allegiance to his perfun a fecond time. The truce with 
England was now prolonged, and the queen’s party car- 
ried all before them. On the very day on which tl»e lull 
truce wa8 fignedwith England, the earl of Angus en- 
tered Scotland. He had been invited from his exile in 
l^rancc into Ei^land, where he was carefled by Henry, 
who difrtyarded all his iiflei’s entreaties to fend him « 
back to France, and now refolvcd to fiipport him in 
Scotland. Yet though las declared intention in find- ,^96 
ing the 4:arl to Scotland was, that the latter might ba-'l'hc carl of 
lance the French party there, the king enjoined him rc- 

foe, in the raoft bunibk maniiec, for x rcconciliatiqii 

with ’ * 
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BcatlAnd. wUb hit wifr, and to co-opci it^ ith the carl of Ar- 
— V"™* ran, who now* afted as prime miniflcr, as It/iig as Ive 
fhouhl oppofe llic French purty. On hlfi return, 
however, he found hirnftlf cjtclndi’d from ail Hiare in 
the government, but f(':>n found nuans to form a (Iron;; 
party in oppofiiioii to Arran. In themtan time, am- 
bafladors were fent to the court of England, in order 
to treat of a perjietual peace between the two nations. 
At the fame tune a match was propnfed between the 
young king of SLOtland and Henry's daughter. 
had originally b'^cn a febeme of Henry himftlf ; but 
tl'.e emperor Cluirlca V. bad rvIolveJ to outbid him, by 
Oirering James a prineeffi of his own family, with <.n 
immenfe treafurc. ambaifadoih urrived at London 

on the I9lh of December, and iViund Henry vi ry iriich 
dirpofed both t > the peatc and to the match. Corn- 
inifiioners were appointed to treat of both ; but they 
wtre iiiflrucAed to demand by way of prtlin.inary , that 
tlie Scots liiould id/folutcly renounce then* league with 
Eiunee, ?iul that James fliuiild be fent for edueation to 
Ivigland till be fhoLild be of jiroptr age for maniage. 
The Seottdh commiili.nicra dechired, tliat they had no 
indjiiciions on tlule p^iints j but one ot them, the carl 
of Calfitis, oil. red to rtliirn to Scotland, and bring a 
definitive anfvvtr from the thiec Hates ; and in the Uicaii 
time tlie truce was prolonged to ihc i^rli .if May 152S’‘ 
fO:i hn. arrival at LdinbiirgU, he found the cavl of Au- 
gn« 1 he leading num in juiH.unciit, by wliofc; inilucnce 
it was dctcrmiiKd th;U the Scots ftiould renounce their 
league with Eranci, and inbftitute in place of it a ti- 
inilar hague wdlh England ; and that the king Humid 
be In ought up at the lingHPn court till he wuis of an 
age proper for mairiagc ; hut at the i'anie time tiiey re- 
cpiiied of Henry to break oiT all engagements witli 
ChaiL’sV. who wa:^ tlie bitter enemv of Erancih, and 
at that time detained him prifoner. 'Eo tliis the 
Kiiglilh monarch letnrncd hut a cold anfwer, being 
then emgaged in a number ot ireiuics w'ilh the emperor, 
among wdiieh was one concerning the marriage of the 
pniuef? M iry witli liis imperial majelly himfelf, how- 
ever, before Callilis returned, a truce of two years ar.d 
a half was concluded between England and ScotlaiuL 
But iiowf the queen mother, though Ihc had always 
been u warm advocate for an .'.lllance between the two 
nations, yet dilliked the nuans of bunging it about.— 
She faw her luin'>anirs paity incieafmg every day in 
power; fo that now (he had no otlur ’vfource than in 
keeping puireirioM of the kingVs perfon, whom Ihe 
j "moved to the caillc tif Edinburgh. Being now uii- 
«lrr the neceCty uf convening a pailiai’Pent, it was re- 
bdvtd to liold il witldn the cidlle; which, being an un- 
con f^ilntional mee.fur^, gave a great handle to the carl 
of Arnm and his party to complain of the innovation, 
'riiey Lcgan with remonll ranees ; but finding them in- 
cfLclual, they formed a blockade of the eallle with 
2000 mtn, and e'ut f>!f all ceunmuidcatiuii {»f the town 
by means of trenches. As no proviuons could thus be 
got into the cdllle, tlic tpieen ordered fome of the can- 
non to be turned agaiidl the town, in order ti) force the 
ritiztnr. to put an end to ib.e blockade. Several fhot vu:re 
t:r. d ; but when all things appeared aady for a civil war, 
inattirs were compromifed, though 111 fuch an imperfid 
mannev as left very little room to hope for peifciSl tran- 
quillity. It wj'G agreed, that the king fiunild remove 
out of the caftJc of Edinburgh to the palace of Holy- 
VoL.XVII. Part L 
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roodhoufe ; from whence b.e nionld repair with nil pof- 5 ’orl.<nd. 
fible magnificence to Ids parliament, in the Konfe where 
it was commonly held ; and there v. finillimg hat d wis t<» 
be pul to will ddi^^reiicer:. i his agy<'t ment was figm d os> 401 
the 2yth of Kwhiinny 1526. 'J'lif p.jrhament accord- V sn.ije 
ingly met, ami the kn’gh-. marrln'jc wlih the prince L of -I 
England WT^s confirmed ; but Uw mention was m^sde <*f 
the king’s being fcrit for his education nUo that eoun- 
try ; on tlic crnii* 3 iry, In '.v;o. crMroniUtd lu tin: care < i f.-lvcd on. 
cigb.t lonii of pjiliamei t. 'rir fc were Ij biv/ the 
cuflody of the kiiig’s porfcii, cvr-iy one iii' inoiub fi.*'- 
ctfTiveiy, and the wlu/lc* to ilaml for tl'.e gi'vrr. ' nt of 
tile llcte ; ye. with t’lis limiti.iion, “ tlint tii- kiig, v 
their connlel, fiiould r.ot oidain ordtttnn-nc .m y luit g 
in grtat affair.s to wliijh the cjuein, as |.fiiiceh' a d 
dovvjgcr, did not give her c onltnL.'* Thi; paituion t f 
pOiVtr, by giving the queen a negal^^t in all p jh r 
tu-itters, iiiuii threw t very il.'') t m.I uP- i-. d’'' 

can of Align'-., by ieadif’;^ th. kn-g n to viiii uns h in.^ 
of ]‘h:diire and doTpaiion, lo gLoned t nc ate jndriu“* 
o\t.i luiii, that he b; eann in a min ner loidlly d b'V 

b;Ti. The q»;e«. n-‘.>. ..her, that the c«'i hi 

i.t.t have accels to lier fo:i, witlu iil r.i ihi. lame tui.i- be- 
ing in eofiipany vviih her hub'a.id, . * I'l t*U' In t.i.ie- 4 2 
tind inddenly with he.- doir.v u Sin ling, 'i'hu . tli 
k'ngwislvfr nodcr t.he i'lic tiiS.ioi, i.f i! i lC. 1 ( f .bn 
gu.-, v\ho mad. a V'-ry bad ide ui ids po, ) ■.*»-, en ';.\.lT! 
into Jus own Ji.urL', or tiiui'e of hi.* Irt.ils, ail ihi 
jilacc.s of honour or profit. 'Ehe aiehhifnop of Si 
jXndrcw’s, having now j »i:i. d the king's pai f y, advifed 
her to mike a (oinial ihincnd upon her hu/band, that 
the Older of govvivuuiit which bad been frtthd bid par- 
liament fliould take plac^ , and th.*t under a penally he 
fliould fel the king at liberty. To tliK t!»e carl an- 
fwend by 'i kind of niiOideilo drawn nj) by hi- hrorh.er; 
in which he dcelartd, that “ the eatJ of Angus linvjrg* 
btcii fo Jiighfy Javoiiicd !)y Ids good ur-tlc the kiiq-' of 
England, and that James hiinielf being untUr great 
obligations to him, neither the qucLii i or the ollitr 
lords need be in any pain about him, as I l thole to 
fpend his time with t.b- earl ot Argu'^ raiher th.in \.ith ? 
any lord jii the kingdom.'’ j.Hires hindVIf, liowtvtr, nip'r 
had dirccrnnienr fulfn'ient to perceive, li ar, not vvitli- ‘ 
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ftiuulirjg ail tht .biir pretenr-rs of tlio earl of Angm, lie 
was in faCl no better than his pnfoncr ; am! refolv ti to 
attempt ilie recovery of his hhcitv. ’I’Ise cail.'i i f Ar- 
gyk and Arran had fm lomc lim«' reti; ed froir cenrt, 
whert they had no thare in the .itlmiulilratioi', and vvtre 
living i)!i tlitir own eflatcs ; hci tlic e.iiA ot J.vi'ov fl f- 
ftinbUd lii'. fenline-nls fo well, iliat he was niitlur fn- 
fpei'Sed by the carl ot Angus, noi any of the Doinjhs 
family, who were hi.i p’lrti/.ami. I'lic ki-ig h i 1;; gai*i- 
ed upon by lo^ i’lliriuntii.g liehrtvnair, ojxnied liis mind 
lohim, and reqneilid Ir*, alTiilaiuv agaiiiil ‘!o.> ire.'n- her- 
ons keepers. At the fan'iL t;.:: ■ he iuit I. tin's to hii 
mother, and the heudi: ( f litn j aity, Jjy Some of Ins 
duinelties whom L-. roj; had p'.'rited onr, outreiitiug 
them to remove l):.'a from the la:), fiid not fufl. i hiio 
anylongv'i to iv:T\fn i.nde*- hii; imperious jurii'dictioii ; 
adding, that if ibi'-i could not he done by any other 
inr.ois, they IhonlJ nlV fmec of arrfls. 

On receiving this letter, the queen and her party 
afTenibUd tluir fo.**tJCS at Stirling, and wiiliori lols of 
Irme began their march for EJiuburgh, AngU‘., on 
the other hand, prt pared to give them a warm rtcrp- 
B , tioii, 
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Scatl artd. tion, but at ilie lame time to carry along him the 
^ king. Tim refolution being made known to the qucen- 
InincTf o- much concerned for the fafety of 

fed" * whole party difbanded tbemfelvcB ; 

and thus the authority of the earl of Angus fecined to 
be more ellabiiOied than ever. Nothing, indeed, was 
now wanting to render him defpotic but the poiftHion 
of the great £eal, whtdh the archbKhop of St Andrew’s 
had carried with him to Dunfermline. As nocked of 
any coufequence could be executed without this, be pre- 
vailed upon the king to demand it by a fpecial meffage ; 

40^ in couftquencc of which, the archbiHiop was obliged to 
The Tim rn- give it up. About this time the divorce w»hieh had 
mothr r di- been fo long in agitation between the queen-mother and 
hulb^nd*^*^ tlie carl of Angus a^lualJy took place; wlikh, no 
* doubt, incrcafcd the diHike of James to his confinement, 
while the imprudance of Angus gave every day frefh 
imiitcr of difguft. As Angus knew that he had no 
firm fupport but in the attachment of his followers to 
his perlon, he fuflered them to rob and plunder the 
eiUtes of his opponents witiiout mercy. Theft*, again, 
did not foil to make reprifals ; fo that, towards the encl 
ol the year 1526, there w'as fcarcely any appearance of 
civil government in Scotland. Thus the court became 
ahnoil totally dcl'ertcd ; every nobleman being obliged 
to go home to defend his own eftaic. Even Angus 
himfilf (hared in the common calamity, and hence was 
frequently obliged to leave the king to the cultody of 
I.euox. To lliis nobleman the king now made the 
mod grievous complaints, and charged him to contrive 
The bar©B fomc plan for his cfcape- I. enox accordingly rccom- 
oi Luo- mended to him the baron of Biicclcugb, who was very 
ckujrh at- powerful in the fouthern parts, and a violent enemy to 
rckurthe whole family of Douglas. To him he 

king, but is orders to foment ihc diforders in the fouthern parts 
ddcitcd. to filch a degree as to require the king’s perfonal pre- 
fcnce to cornpofc them, liuccleugh was then to attack 
the party, and take the king by force from the Dou- 
glaffcs. This fclieine was put in execution, but Biic- 
cleugh had the misfortune to be defeated ; fo that the 
attempt proved abortive, and James found himfclf in a 
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and fhould be torn in pieces in the ftruggle, we Seotlanii. 
will carry on part of your body.^’ IPpon this fpecch, 
which JamtR never forgjot, he mounted hia horfc and fet 
forward to Linlithgow, but w'ith a very flow pace ; in- 
fomuch that Sir George Douglas, afraid of not coming 
in time to fuccour his brother, made ufe of many inde- 
cent eicprtflions and acliona to pufh James on to the 
field of battle. Three exprefles aTrived from the ear! 
of Angu<» ; the firft informing his brother that he was 
Rhoiit to engage -with a fuperior army ; the fecond that 
Angus was engaged with a dlviflon of Lenox’s army, 
commanded by the earl of Olencairn ; and that Lenox 
hirnirlf was engaged with the Hamiltons. The third 
informed him that Lenox, if not actually defeated, was 
on the point of bemg fo. Upon receiving this hift 4c8 
news, James haftened to the field of battle, that hewboihur- 
might fave Lenox, and put an end to the blood flicd.-—h;a»''d •»»« 
But he came too late : for the royal party was already^* 
defeated with great flaughtcr ; and Lenox himfclf, af- 
ter being wounded and taken prifoiicr, was murdered 
by Sir James Hamilton. 

On the night of tlie battle, the king w^as removed 
to Linlithgow ; and though he was under the greatefl: 
grief for the fate of Lenox, the behaviour of the I)ou- 
glaflTes ftruck him with fuch terror tliat he difTembhcl li:;i 
fcntimcnts. The tarlof Angus led his victorious troops 
into Fife, in hopes of furprifing the queen idkI the 
archbilhoj> of St Andrew’^. 'I’lse queen, on the news'l’hc 
of his approach, fled, with her nrw' hiifbnnd Henry and 

Stuart, brother to Lmd Lvandale, to Kdinburgli, and 
both were admitud into the eahle. The arelibiilioj) fled ^ 

to the mountains, vhert* he was obliged to keep tattle 
as a fliepherd. Angus after having plundered the caf- 
tle of St Andrew's and the abbey of DunLvmline, re- 
turned in triumph to Edinburgh, where he prepared to 
btfugc the callle ; hut the queen, hearing that licr fon 
was among the number of the beficgers, ordered the 
gates of the cadle to be thrown open, and furrendered 
hcrfelf and her hufband pvifoners to James, wlio w as 
advifed to confine them to the callle. After thefi re- 
peated fuccclTes, the carl of Angus cftabliflied a kind 


worfe filuation than ever. After this attempt, how- 
ever as the carl of Angus could not but know that 
Lenox had*bcen accefl’ory to.it, the former behaved to- 
wards him with fuch vifiblc indiflcrence, that Lenox 
openly declared againft him, and advifed the king to 
form a fricnclfliip with the archbidiop of St Andrew’s, 
in order to cfFcdl his liberty. This was accordingly 
done; but the intercll of the archbifliop and Lenox 
was overbalanced by that of Arran and the Hamilton 
family, whom the carl of Angus now drew over to his 
Another party. I'Iow*ever, the carl of Lenox, having received 
atten pi by pow ers from the king for that purpofe, fuddenly retired 
l.enox, from court ; and publiflicd a manifefto, inviting all loyal 
fabjcdls to afliil bun in delivering the king from con- 
finement. In cotifeqiience of this he was foor. joined by 
a nuRuirotis ^nnyv, with whom he advanced towards 
Edinburgh. Aogus did not fail to aflemblr his adhe- 
rents s and fent orders to the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
to take the field, with the king at their head. The 
citizens immediately put themfelvcs under arms ; but 
Ji^me^i pictendifig to be indirpofed. Sir George Dou- 
glas, brother to the carl of Aligns, made him the fal- 
lowing Speech : ** Sir, rather than our enemies fliould 
from U9j wc viill lay hold of your perfon ; 


of court of jiiflice, in wlrcli he profecuted thofe wlio 

had oppofed him, among whom w^as the earl of Calfilis. Trial an<J 

He was offered by Sir James Hamilton, natural fon tomvnkr of 

the earl of Arran, the fame who had murdered Lenox, 

an indemnity if he would own himfclf a vaflal of that^“ * **’ 

houfc ; but this condition w^as reje^lcd. Being called 

to his trial, and accufed of having taken arms againfl 

the king, a gentleman of his name and family, who 

w%is his advocate, denied the charge, and offered to 

produce a letter under James’s own hand, defiriiig him 

to aflift in delivering him from his gaolers. This flrik- 

ing evidence confoiiiidcd the profccutor fo much, that 

the carl was acquilted ; but on his return home he wag 

way-Iaid and irindcvfcdhy one Elugh Campbell, at the 

iiiftigation of Sir James Hamilton. 

riuring thefe tranfadlions in the fouth, many of the 
Highland clans were perpetrating the hioft horrid feenes 
of rapine and murder, which in tome places reigned alio 
in the l.owdunds. The Hate of the borders was little 
better than that of the Highlands ; but it engaged the 
attention of Angus more, as be had great intereft in 
thefe parts. Marching therefore, againfi: the banditti ^ 
which infeffed thefe parts, he foon reduced them to rea- ^ 
foiu iiis'powcr feemed tiow to bt* firmly eftablifhed* 

infomucb 
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Scotland, jiifoinuch that the archbiOiop of St A«drew*8 bepjanto 
treat with - iSir George Douglas, to whom he offered 
* lucrative leafes and other emoluments if he would intcr- 
dcTn -s *^^*^*^ regent, as Angus was called, in his fa- 

iroiii his vour. This was readily agreed to; and the archbifhop 

confjtio was allowed to return in fufety to his palace about the 

TiK'it. fame time that Angus returned from his expedition 
againll the borderers. Nothing was then feen at court 
but fedivities of every kind, in which the quccn-mothert 
who was now relieved from her confinement, took part: 
and Hie was afterwards fuiTciX'd to depart to the cadle 
of Stirling ; which Angus, not attending to its value, 
had neglected to fecure. In the mean time the arch* 
bidiop invited the D^nglafTes to fpend fume days with 
}iim at his callle; w'liich they accordingly did, and car- 
ried the king along with them. Here James difTcmblcd 
f« well, and Teemed to be fo enamoured of his new w'ay 
of life, that Angus thought there could be no danger 
in leaving him in the handb of his friends till he Hiould 
1 1 turn Lotliiai; to fettle fornc public as well as pri- 
v.i»c' affairs. Having taken leave of the king, he left 
hirii in the cuilody of his uncle Archibald, his brother 
Sir (fcorgr, and one James Douglas of Parkhcad, who 
was cajuaia of the guards that watclied his majefly on 
pretence of doing him honour. The earl was no foon- 
<T gone than the archbilhop fent an invitation to Sir 
Gct)rgc Douglas, dcfiring him to conic to St Andrew^s, 
and there put the hit liand to the leafcs, and finifh the 
bargains that had been Ipokcn of between them. This 
was fo piaufible, that lie immediately fet out for St An- 
drew’s ; while liis uncle the treafurcr went to Dundee, 
where he bad an amour. ^ James thinking this to be 
the befl opportunity that ever prcfenied to him for an 
cfcape, rcfolved to avail himfclf of it at all events; and 
found means, by a private mcli'age, to apprife his mo- 
ther of hisdefigu. It was then the fcafon for hunting 
and diveruoii, which James often followed in the park 
of Falkland ; and calling for his forxeller, he told him, 
thru as the weather was fine, he intended to kill a flag 
next morning, ordering him at the fame time to fuin- 
mon all the gentlemen in the neighbourhood to attend 
him with their bcH dogs. He then called for his chief 
domellics, and commanded them to got his fupper ear- 
ly, becaufe he intended to be in the field by day-break; 
and he talked with the captain of his guard of nothing 
but the excellent fport he expeiled next morning. In 
the mean time, he had engaged two young men, the 
one a page of his owm, the other John Hart, a helper 
about his lUblcs, to attend him in his flight, and to 
provide him with the drefs of a groom for a difguife. 
Having formully taken leave of his attendants, charging 
them to be ready early in the morning, and being left 
alone, he ftolc foftly out of his bed-chamber, went to 
the ftable unperccived by the guards, drefled himfclfiii 
his diCguife ; and he and his companions mounting the 
three beft borfes there, galloped to Stirling callle; into 
which, by the queen’s appointment, he was admitted 
foon after day-break. He commanded all the gates to 
be fecured ; and the queen having previoufly prepared 
every thing for a vigorous defence, orders were given 
, that none Hiould be admitted into the callle without the 
king’s permiffion. 

About an hour after the king cfcapcd from Falkland, 
Sir George .Douglas returned ; and behig affured that 
liU majefty was afleep, he went to bed. It appeara 
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that James bad been feen and kuown in liiti fliglil ^ for Scotland, 
m the morning the bailiff of Abcmethy came poll-ha tic 
to inform Sir George that the king had pafTed Stirling 
bridge. They had, liowcvcr, fornc glimmering hope 
that the king might be gone to Bambrigh : but that 
furmife was foon found to be fulfc; and an exprefs was 
defpatclied, informing Angus of all that had happened. 

The earl quickly repaired to Falkland, where ho and his 
friends came to a refolution of going to Stirling, and 
demanding accefs to the king. 411 

James by this time had iffued letters to the earls of 
Huntley, Argyll, Athol, Glcncairn, Mentcilh, Rothes, 
and Eglioton; tho lords Graham, Lcvingflori, Lindfay, 

Sinclair, Rutbven, Drummond, Evandalu, Maxwell, and 
Semple. Before all of them could arrive at Stirling, 
the earl of Angus and his friends were upon their jour- 
ney to the fame place ; but were Aopped by a herald 
at arms, commanding them on their allegiance not to 
approach within fix miles of the king’s refidencc. This 
order having fiifficiently intimated ivhat they were to 
cxpedl, the earl deliberated with his party how to pro- 
ceed. Some of them were for marching on and taking 
the cattle by furprife : but that was found to be imprac- 
ticable, cfpecially as they had no artillery. The ruxV 
and kis brother therefore rcfolved to make a fhow of 
fubmiJiion to the king’s order ; and they accordingly 
w'ent to Linlithgow'. By this time all the nobility al- 
ready mentioned, and many others, had attembled at 
Stirling ; and James, calling them to council, inveigh, 
cd againft the tyranny of the Douglaffes with an acri- 
mony that fufficicntly difeovered what pain it miift have 
given him when he was obliged to bear it in filencci 
He concluded his fpcech w'ith thefe words : “ There- 
fore I defire, my lords, that I may be fatisfied of the 
faid carl, his kin, and friends. For 1 vow that Scot- 
land (liall not hold us both, while I be revenged on him 
and his.” 

The refult of the council’s deliberation was, tha‘ pro- 
clamation fliottld be made, renewing the order for the 
Douglattes not toapproacli the court, and divclling tl»c 
carl of Angus and his brother of all their public cm- 
ploymcnts. In the mean time, fiich was the modera- 
tion of the afTerobly, that by iheir advice James oi*dered 
the carl to retire to the norxli of the Spey till his plea- 
furc fhould be known ; but his brother was command- 
ed to furrender himfclf a prifoiicr in the cattle of Edin- 
burgh, to take his trial ni a very full parliament (all 
the members being fummoned to attend), to be held in 
that city next September. 1 ’hc earl and his brother 
cunfiilered their compliance with thofc conditions as a 
prelude to their deftruAion ; and rcfolved to jiittify 
their treafons by ftill greater ex cefTes, in fiirprifing the 
town of Edinburgh, and holding it againft the king 
and parliament, before the latter could aflemhie. Hi- 
florians have not done that jutticc to the proceedings of 
the royal party on this occafion which they deferve. 

The management of the king’s efcape, his reception 
into Stirling, the fortifying that cattle, and the ready* 
obedience of his great nobility, fome of whom attended 
hira^ with their followers before they received kny fum- 
monfes for that purpofe, arc proobof wife and fpirited 
deliheratiouB. Their conduci at this time Was equally 
confittcni with the fame plan of forefight. 

It was naturally to be fuppofed that the Douglattes, 
who remained aiTemblcd .in a numerous b<rdy, would 
B a • make 
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jthsLWihl^'ijttcrtj^ ili*eady ^btiofrefl ; tu flored with artillery of sU ktnda ; and lying: i» tlie SoertUnd.. 

ihad'ihe- precaittloO to' deipiitoh the Lore! Maxwell and tiei^hbowhood of Tsititallon, it was efafy tO' tfanfpoct 

'tl^e haron .dflliOchinvar, body of ti^oops, to take them to the ficge : but James thought he had oo right 

po/rH!idn of the towrti till Jarfies could arrive with 2060 to make ufe of them without the confent of oOe Mali- 

'forcci to ihcir relief. Wa*well and Loqhinvar made rice, ' governor of the caille. Having fummooed^ by 

fuch cicfpatch', that they w^re in pofTeiTion of the town proclamation* the inlrabih»its of Fife, Angus* Strath- 
when the pttUglaBVa appeared before it, and rcpulfed cm, Stirhngfhire* Lothian* Merfc, and 'Fevioidale* to 
them j mofl terrible ttofm had fcattered the be ready to compear at Edinburgh on the lodi of De-* 

troops, linger fame| before he coidd come to their af- cember* with 40 days viduals, to afRft in the fiegei he 

fillante, To efeitually, that* being left almoft without fent three noblemen to borrow artillery from Maurice* 

tiitendantS* his perfbn ihight have been taken by the and to remain as pledges for the fafe rcddircry of tlic 

finallcft party of the enemy. Upon the retreat of the fame ; and the feveral pieces required were accordingly 

iDouglafles from Edinburgh, the parliament met ; and fent him. This delicacy is the more remarkable, as we 
none of thekn appearing in purfiiance of their fummons* are told that the duke of Albany hod given orders thnldiidppcint- 
the carl of Angus, hisljrother'Sir George Douglas, his every thing in his calUe (huold be at the Ling’s fer v ice. in In? 
uncle Archibald Douglas, and Alexander Drummond llo^'ever unanimous the parliament might appear 

of paruock, with fofnfe cf their chief dependents, were the Douglafles, yet JartMTS was but ill-ieconded in 

indicMcd and forfeited for the following ofFences; “ The attempt. The unfortunate* if feverely proceeded agninft, 

afTcmbling of the king^s lieges, with intention to have generally find friends ; and the enemies of the Douglaf* 

alTaikd bis pnTon ; the detaining of the king iigainii fes had impolitically rendered it treafonablc for any per- 

his will and plfcrfure, and contrary to the articles agreed fon to fheltcr or protect the carl of Angus, his kinfnicu, 

upon, for the fprec of two years and more ; all which or followers. This proceeding, in a country where the 

lime the king was in fear and danger of his life.* Wc Douglaffes had fo many connexions, can led with it an 

know of no advocate for the earl and his friends but appearance of cruelty and a third of revtMige, efpecially 

ont' Baiiantyne, Who had the courage to plead their as Jamea had chofen fuch a fcafon of the year for earry* 

caufc again ft thofe heinous charges ; and fo exafperated ing on the fiege. In ftiort, after battering the place foi 

were both the king and parliament againtt them, that fomc days, and lofing one Falconer, hi» chid’ engineer, 

thf foruicr fw'orc ]*c never would forgive them, and the the king was obliged to abandon his eiitciprifc, or ra- 

1 liter that they never would intercede for their pardon, iher to turn the fiege into a blockade, witli no great 
Thus it was not deemed fufficient finiply to declare credit to his firft effay in the field. Some hiftoi iaus in- 

ibcir rcfulutions ; but the folerninty of oaths was added timatc, that Angus found means to corrupt the oihc-r 

Avith au intention to difcoorage the king of England engineers; but we find, that before thin lime, a nego* 

from contiiiuing the vigorous applications he vv-as every liation was going forward between James and the king 

day mahiuT, by litters and othervvife, forlhe pardon of of England ; the nature of which proves that ilic for- 

Angus ; and to iliut out all hopes of that kind, James mcr was now rendered more placable towards tlic Dou- 

created his mother'^ third hulband (to whom flic had glaffes, and was the true reafon why the fiege was fu- 

been n arried for fume time) Lord Mcthveii, and gave fpended* 

him tl-j diuc^ion of bin artillery. The truce between Scotland and England was now- 

difgrace and forfeit urc of the DouglalTcs having near expiring; and Henry, under that pretence, gave 

created many vacancies hi the ftate, Gavin Dunbar, a commiflion to the prior of Durham, Thomas Magnus, 

archbifliop of Glafgov/, and tutor to the king, vras no- Sir Anthony ITghtred captain of the town and caftle of 

Oiinaicd lord chancellor* though but indifferently quali- Berwick, William FraukelynchanccUor of Durham, and 

fUd for a port that ought to have been filled by an able Sir Thomas Teir.peft. James fecras to have been in 

’ flaterman ; and Robert Cawicrofs, a pej^fon (fays Bu- no hade to enter upon this negotiation, becaiifc he un- 


chaiian) more eminent for w'calth than virtue, w^as made 
treafurer : but this lad was foon after difplaced, being 
fufpciJtCvl of f.ivouriiig the Douglafles ; and Robert 
Ihirton, one of ihe king’s favourites, w'as appointed to 
qii-yra- fucaced him. ri’Iir DougiaflTcs ftill kept their arms; 

«ht ai d being ioinod by a great number of outlaws and rob- 
foMfhtin |,^.J5 tin. foiiih, they lavagcd all tlie lands of their 
tntmits, carrying their devallations to the very gales 
of Ecbnbuigb. A comniiflioit of lieutenancy was ofkr- 
rdto the tarl of Bothwell to a 61 againft thofe rebels : 
l>iit kc declining it, it was accepted by the earl of Ar- 
gyll and Lchrd Hume, who did great fervict in proteft^ 
Hig the country from the outlaws. Several villages, 
however, in tlu? neighbourhood of Edinburgh, were 
burnt ; and all the provifions the Donglafl'ca could find 
were tarried off to th^ir cattle of Tatitallon, which now 
ferved as tlicir hcnd-quarti^rs, and was tbreaterted with 
a fitge. 

. _lx.k remarkable, that the callle of Dunbar remained 
ftiil in of the duke of Alb' ny’s garrifon, who 

but him. The*jplaoe well 


derllood that the Englifli commifliuncrs were privately 
iuttrudted to infift upon the Douglaflcs being reftored 
to their eftates and dignities. England was at that timc'Fhc Dou- 
the principal ally of Francis againft the emperor ; and ob- 
this gave a handle for Francis to inlerpofe fo far in 
vour of the Douglaffes, that he brought James to con-f” p 
fent to a preliminary negotiation for theiir obtaining at*" ^**"'' 
Icaft a fecure retreat in England. This was at lull 
complied with. 

James being now delivered from all dread of thcDou- 
glaflVs, and under no controul from any party, fhowed g 
excellent difpofitions for government. Finding that the 
borderers were by no means plcafed with the late treaty, duces the 
and that they were renewing their depredations* he re- horde ras 
folved to llrike at the loot of an evil which had fo long 
proved difgraccfiil and dangerous to his anceftor8* .by 
giviug no quarter to the chiefs of thefe robbers, wbofc 
principal refidence was in Liddefdale. This was the 
more neerfrary, as t heirdaring attempts had exafperated 
the EngliTh 10 mucli, that they had a^ually burnt a 
town imTeviotdalc; and they had killed one Robert 
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fdotfani!. Ktir^aiaafi of fbipe^^mfe^e^cc.^ Two of the cliiefa 
of the Scotch borderers were Cockhiir^ of Kcnderlawt 
aod Ada!m Saot, comtno&ly called hin^ the 
Bodi of them were barons ; and had been fo inured to 
the pm^ticei that they tliougbt there was no crime in 
robbing: they therefore appeared publicly in Edin« 
burfh n where James ordered theih to be apprehended^ 
tried,' and havi$Ted. He neat proceeded with .great firm- 
nefft a^ainil msmT^ noblemen and principal gentkmen» 
who were oidy fetfpededof being difa(fe£ted to the late 
peaoc. An of thim had behaved with great loyalty, 
and fome of tliem had done him the mnd importabt fer- 
vicen. Of this number were the earl of Hume, the lord 
Maxwell, with the baroiiaysf Buccleugh, Farnihcrll, 
PoKvarl, Johnson, and Mark Kerr* .Though wc know 
nothing prtrtictilcrly of what was laid to the charge of 
thufe noblemen and gentlemen^ yet to zealous was Jamea 
f<ir the impartial adfminiftratlon of juftice, that he or- 
dered iliem all, with many other chief gentlemen of the 
Lenders to be fent to prifcii ; where they lay till they 
entered into recognizances thcmfelves, and found bail 
for their good btliavioun 

Of all the party of tlie DouglafTcs, none of any note 
excepting Alexander Dri^mtnond of Carnoek was fuf- 
fered to return home, at the earned requeft of the ain- 
bairadors and the treafurcr Barton. This lenity was €>f 
very little confequcnce ; for James having appointed the 
carl of Murray to he foie warden of the Scotch march- 
es, with power to treat with the carl of North uniber- 
].md, their conferences had broken off o« account of 
frelh violences happening every day ; and fome infor- 
mation he had rcceivcdf from them, had prevailed with 
James to in^prifon the noblemen and gentlemen wc have 
already mentioned. He now rcfolved to attempt in 
perfon what his prodcCelfors and he had fo often failed 
iti by their depuiies. As he was known to he violent- 
ly addicted to hunting, he fiimmoncd his nobility, even 
on the north of the Forth, to attend him with their hoifts 
and dogs; which they did in fuch numbers, that his hunt- 
ing retinue c>onfide<l of above 8000 perfons, two-thiids 
of whom were well armed. This preparation gave no 
fiifpicictn to the bordereis, as great hunting matclus in 
lliofe days commonly coniilled of fome thoufands ; and 
James living fet out upon his diverfjon, is fnid to itavc 
killed 540 deer. Among the other gentlemen who had 
been fummoned to attend him, was John Armftrong of 
Gilnockhall. He was the bead of a numerous clan, 
Ariiiftrong v'ho lived with great |X)mp and fplcndoiir upon -tlie con- 
a noted tions tinder which they laid the Englifh on the 

whh^a6 of himfcif always attended by twenty^- 

111 follow- gentlemen qh borfebatk, well mounted and armed, 
«rfc. as his liody guards. Having received the king's invi- 

tution, he was fond of difplaying his magnificence to 
his fovereigri ; and attiring, himfcif and his guard more 
pompoufly than iifual, they prefented thcmftlves be- 
fore James, from whom they expcAed fome particular 
mark of diHinftioti foi* their Lrviccs againft the Eng- 
lifll, and for the remarkable protedion they’ had always 
given to their countrymen the Scots. On tbeir fir ft 
ai'peaiance, James, not know ing who he was, returned 
• Ariiiftrong'fi falutc, imagining him to be fome great no- 
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bkman;. but upon hearing his M^mc, ,Uc ordered him Scotlinif. 5 
aud his followers to be immpdiatety a'pprehepded, i 

fentenced them to be banged upon-Ae ^ot. ,It j 

that jatnea, turning to his aUendants* afleed them, point- ^ 
ing to Armflrong, «• Wliat does that knave want that ■ , 

a King flUfUld have, but a crown and a, fword.of iio* ' \ 

nour V* ArmClrong begged bard for his life ; npd offer- ! ] 

ed to ferve the king in the field with forty horfeptiq, ' « 

befidea making him large pre fen ts of jewels and money, 
with many other tempting offers. Finding the klngin- 
exorable, ** Fool that 1 am (faid he) to look for wqrm 
water under ice, by aflting grace of a gracelcfs face i** 
and then he and his followers fubinitted to tlidr fate. 

Tliofe and feme other exccations of the fame kind re- 
ftored peace to the borders* 

- 410 

rliTH tRTO WC haii»c conGdered only the civil Iran fac- Account of 
tions of Scotland ; but henceforth religion will claim Refcr- 
conliderable fliarc of the hiftorian’s attention. The 
nions of Luther had been propagated in Britain fooii 
after his preaching in 1517. They had for fome years 
infenfibly gained ground ; and, at the time the conten- 
tions began between James and his nobility, were be- 
come formidable to the eftablifhed religion. We have 
feen how James efcaped from the hands of his nobles 
by means of the archbilhop of St Andrew's. To the Why James 
clergy, therefore, lie was naturally favourable ; and as^^^voured 
they of ncceffity oppofed the Reformation, James became ‘clergy, 

a zealous pcrfeculor of tlie reformed. On the other 
hand, the nobility having aliTady oppofed the king aud 
clergy in civil affairs, did folikewife in tbofe of religion. 

The clergy finding themfelvea unequal in argument, had 
rccourfe to more violent methods. Rigorous inquifi- 
tions were made after heretics, and fires were every w here 
prepared for lljcm. 

The firll perfon who was called upon to fuffer forhlart)!- 
the reformed -icligion was Patrick Hamilton, abbot of^'‘^*’ 

Feme. At an early period of life he had been 
pointed to this abbacy ; and having imbibed u favour- 
able idea of the dodirines of Luther, be had travelled 
into Germany, where, becoming aGquainu*d with the 
moft eminent reformers, he was fully confirmed in their 
opinions. Vpon his return to Scotland, he ventured to 
expofe the corruptions of the cliurch, and to ii.fift on 
the advantages of the tends wdiich he had embraced. 

A condudt fo bold, and the avidity with which his dif- 
courfds were received by the people, gave an alarm to the 
clergy. Under the. pretence of a religious and fiiendly 
conference, he w»as feduced to St Andrew's by Alexan- 
der Campbell, a Doinitiican friar, who was inftrudUd to 
rcmoiiftratt with him on the fubje^l of the Reformation. ^ 

The converfations they held only fei ved to eflablifh the 
abbot more firmly iu his fentinunts, and to inflame his 
zeal to propagate them. The ai'chbiftiop of S,l An- 
drew's, the aichbifhop of Glafgow, and other dignita- 
ries of the church, conilituting a court, called liim to 
appear before them. 

The abbot neither lofl his courage nor renounced hia 
opinions. He was convii^ed accordingly of herotlct l 
praviiy, delivered over to the fecular arm, and executed 
in the year 1527 (n). This reformer had not attained 

the 
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the l4tli year of his 
magiiiauimity) and bis l'ulFenn|r8^ all operated in Kis fa< 
yoiir >vi.th tlie people. To Alexander Campbell, who 
infialted him at the ftakc, he objed^ed his treachery, and 
cited him to anfwrr for his behaviour before the judge- 
mcnt-fcat of Chn(L , And thin perfecutor, a few days 
after, being feir^ed .with a frenay, and dying in that 
coDdiciorii it was believed with the greater fiiicerity and 
conjidencet that Mr Hamilton was an innoccuC man and 
a true martyr. 

A deed fo afie^ing, from its novelty and in its cir* 
’ cuinflances^ excited throughout the kingdom an univer* 
fal enriotity aud indignation. Minute and particular in* 
quiries were made into the tenets of Mr Hamilton. 
Converts to the new opinions were multiplying in every 
quarter, and a partiality to them began to prevail even 
among the Romifh clergy themfelves. Alexander Se- 
ton, the king’s tonfelTor, took the liberty to inveigh 
agaiuA. the errors and nbufes of Popery ; to negleS* in 
his difeourfes, all mention of purgatory, and pilgrima* 
ges, and faints ( and to recommend the do^rines of the 
reformed. What he taught was impugned } and his 
boldnefs rifing with contr^idion, he defended warmly 
his opinions, and even ventured to affirm, that in Scot* 
land there were no true and faithful bifhops, if a judge- 
ment of men in this ftation is to be formed from the 
virtues wliich St Paul has required of them. A far* 
cafm fo Juft, and fo daring, inflamed the whole bod3^of 
the prelacy with refentment- They ftudied to com* 
pafs his deftruflion : and, as Mr Seton had given of* 
fence to the king, whom he had exhorted to a greater 
purity of life, they flattered themfelves with the hope 
of condiidiing him to the Hake ; but, being apprehen- 
five of dangcri he made his cfcape into England. 

In 1533. Henry Forreft, a Benedi<£line friar, wdio dif- 
covered a propenfity to the reformed dodrincs, was not 
fo fortunate* After having been imprifoned for fome 
time in the tower of St Andre^w’s, he was brought to 
liis trial, condemned, and led out to the flames. He 
had faid, that Mr HamilcoR was a pious man, and a 
martyr. I and that the tenets for which be fuffered 
might be vindicated. This guilt was aggravated by the 
difeovery that Friar Foircll was in pofleffion of a New 
Tcflanient in the Englifli language ; for the priefts cf* 
tccnird a careful attention to the Scriptures to be an in- 
fallible fymptom of herefy. A cruelty fo repugnant to 
the common fenfe and feelings of mankind, while it 
pleafed the infolent pride of the ecclefiaftics, was de* 
itroying their importance, and exciting a general difpo* 
iition in the people to adopt in the fulleft latitude the 
principles and fentiments of the reformed. 

The following ^xar, James Beaton archbifliop of 
St Andrew’s, though remarkable for prudence and mo- 
deration, was overawed by his nephew and coadjutor 
David Beaton, and by the clergy. In his own perfon, 
or by commiffion granted by him, perfecutions were 
carried on with violence. Many were driven into ba« 
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His youth, his virtue^ his nilTiment, and many were forced to acknowledge what Scotland. 

they did not believe. ’'Ilic more ftrcniiaus and refolutV 
were d<jj^ivtrcd over to puiiiflmient. Among thvfe were " 4^5 
two private gentlemen, Norman Oourlay and 
St rat on. They were tried at Holyropdhoufc before jpjj 
the bifliop of Kofs ; and refufing to recant, were pon*ton; 
demned. King James, who was prcfeiit, appeared ex- 
ceedingly folicitous that they (hbuld recant tbeir o- 
piniocis ; and David Btraton^ upon being adjudged to 
the fire, having begged for his mercy, was about to re- 
ceive it, when the priefts proudly pronounced, that. the 
grace of the fovereign could not be extended to a cri- 
minal whom their law and determination had doomed 
to fufler. ^ . 

A few years after, the brftiops haring affemblcd 
Edinburgh* two Dommician friars, Killer and Beverage, ral oihus. 
with Sir Duncan SympfoU a prieft, Robert Forrefter a 
gentleman of Stirling, and Thomas Forreft vicar of Do* 
lour in Perth (hire, were condemned to be confumed iu 
the fame fire* 

At Glafgow, a fimilar feene was a£\cd in 1539 : 
Hieronymus RuflU a gray-friar, and a young gentleman 
of the name of Kennedy, w^crc accufed of herefy before 
the biihop of that fee. Ruficl, when brought to the 
flake, difpla3'’ed a deliberate demeanour, reafoned grave- 
ly with his aecnfers, and was only anfwered with re- 
proaches. Mr Kennedy, who was not yet 18 years of 
age, feemed difpofed to difavow his opinions, and to 
fink under the weight of a cruel affiidlion ; but the ex- 
hortation and example of RulTel awakening his courage, 
his mind aflumed a firmnefs and conflancy, liis counte- 
nance became cheerful, and he exclaimed with a joyful 
voice, " Now, I defy thee, Death j I ptaife my God, 

I am ready.” 

James Beaton, the archbifliop of St Andrew’s, hav- pronjotlmi 
ing died about this time, the ambition of David Bea-of C.irdmal 
ton, his coadjutor, was gratified in the fiillcfl manner. Bcatou. 

He had before been created a cardinal of the Roman 
church, and he was now advanced into the polTeffion of 
tlie primacy of Scotland. No Scottiftt ecclefiaftic had 
been ever invefted with greater authority ; and the re- 
formers had every thing to fear from fo formidable an 
enemy. The natural violence of his temper had fixed 
itfelf in an overbearing infolcncc, from the fuccefs 42S 
which had attended him. His youth had been pafTed Ni* charue- 
in fcencs of policy and intrigue, which, while they com 
municated to him addrefs and the knowledge of men^ 
corrupted altogether the fimplicity and candour of his 
mind. He was dark, defigning, and aftificial. No 
principles of juftice were any bar to his fchemes ; nor 
did his heart open to 9hy impreilions of pity. His 
ruling paffion was an inordimiU love of power ; and the 
fupport of his confequence depending alone, upon the 
church of Rome, he was animated to maintain its fu« 
perditions with the warmed zeal. He feemed to take 
a delight in perfidioufnefs and diffimulatiun : he had no 
rcligioD ; and he was ilained with an inhuman cruelty, 

and 


Man hath no free-will. Man is in fin fo long as he livetfa. Children, iticontinent after their baptifme, are fin- 
ners. Ail Chriftians, that be worthicto be called Cbriflians, do know that they are in grace. No man is jufti- 
Ticd by works, but by faith only. Good works make not a good man, but a good man doth make good works. 
And faith, hope, and charity, are fo knit, that he that hath the one hath the reft ; and he that wanteth the one 
of thet^ wap^ xjifl reft.*.’ JCeM^ I/ifi. of the Ciurti and Siato of SrotlanJ^ 3« 
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^Scotland, and tbc mpil open p2X>fligac}r of manners* In conuec- 
tion whb thtfc JrfecU, he poflUTcd a per fev< ring obAt- 
nacy in purfuing his incafurest the ability to perceive 
and to praAife all the arts which were ncctflary to ad- 
vance tbcnii and the allurecnents of odentution andpro- 
d^ality. 

He was fcarcely inveded in the primacy, wlieti he ex- 
hibited an example of his tadc for roagnificence, and of 
his averfioQ to the reformed. He proceeded to St An- 
drew's with an uncommon pomp and parade* The earls 
of Huntley, Arran, Marifchal, and Montrofe, with the 
lords Fleming, Lindfey, Erfkine, and Seton, honoured 
hhn with their attendance ^ and there appeared in his 
train, Gavin archbilhop of Glafgow and lord high chan- 
cellor, four liifhops, hx abbots, a great many private 
gentlemen, and -a va(l multitude of the inferior clergy, 
fn the cathedral church of St Andrew’s, from a throne 
crewed by his command, he harangued concerning the 
ilate of religion and the church, to this company, and 
to a crowd of other auditors. He lamented the incrcafe 
of heretics : he infiftcd upon their audacity and con- 
tempt of order ; he faid, that even in the court of the 
fovereign too much attention was fliown to them ; and 
he urged the Arong ncceility of adltng again A them 
Sir jdin greateft rigour. He informed this aAenibly, 

Borthwi.k that he had cited Sir John Borthwick to appear before 
impeached, it, for maiiituiiiing tenets of faith hoAilc to the church, 
and for difpcrfing heretical books ; and he dcHred that 
he miglu be afliAed in bringing him to juftice. The 
ai tides of accufation (o) were accordingly read againA 
him j but he neither* appeared in his own perfon, 
nor by any agent or deputy. He was found, notwith- 
Aanding, to be guilty ; and the cardinal, with a folem- 
nity calculated to Arike with awe and terror, pronoun- 
ced fentence againA him. His goods and cllate were 
condfeated ; a painted reprefentation of him was burn- 
ed publicly, ill teAimony of the maledi^ion of the 
church, and as a memorial of liis obAinacy and con- 
demnation. It was ordained, that in the event of his 
being apprehended, he (hould fuffer as a heretic, witlw 
out hope of grace or mercy. All ChiiAians, whether 
men or women, and of wh.ntcver degree or condition, 
were prohibited from affording him any harbour or fuf- 
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teoaiice. It was declared, that tvciy ofiicc of hmtiani- ^rrrUrl^ 
ty, comfort, and folacetnent, extended to him, fliould 
be conAdered as criminal, and be puuiAied with confif- i 

cations and forfeitures. 4^0 ^ 

Sir John Borthwick having been apprifed of hisUffiKsiai 
danger, fled into Fngland ; where he was kindly re- to Kng- ,, 
ceived by Henry VIII- who employed him in negotia- •' 
tious with the ProteAaot princes of Germany. Car- ' ^ 

dinal Beaton perceived with concern that this of 
feverity did not terrify the people. New defedtions 
from the church were annobne^ to him. Andrew 
Cunningham fon to the maAer of Glcncairn, James 
Hamilton brother to Patrick Hamilton the martyr, 
and the celebrated Geoige Buchanan the hiAorian, were 
impritbned upon fufpicious of herefy; and, if they had 
not found means to efcape, muA have died at the 
Aakc. In this declining condition of Popery, the car- 
dinal held many mournful confultations with the biAiops. 

All their intrigues and wifdom were etnployed to devife 
methods to fupport themfelvea. The projeA of an in- 
quifitorial court was conceived, and exhibited a diAant 
view of the extirpation of heretics. To ere£t this tri- 
bunal, they allured James V. with the hopes of the con- 
flfcations and fpoils, which might enrich him, from the 
perfecution and puniAiment of the reformed. He yield- 
ed himfelf to their folicitatioiis, and gave them the fanc- 
tion of his authority. 

A formal commiflion was granted,conAituting a court Sir 
of inquiry after heretics, and nominating for its prefident Hamiltnn 
Sir James Hamilton of Fennard, natural brother to the®PP°*"*^^ 
earl of Arran. The ofBcious affiduity of this man, his 
ambition, and his thirA of blood, were acceptable in 
high degree to the clergy ; and to this bad eminence 
their recommendation had promoted him. Upon the 
OighteA fufpicion he was allowed to call any perfon be- 
fore him, to ferutinise into his creed, and to abfolvc or 
to condemn him. A tribunal fo dreadful could not 
have found a dircdlor more fuited to it. He was in 
ha Ac to fill the prifons of the kingdom with culprits, 
and was marking down in liAs the names of all thufe to 
whom herefy was imputed by papular report, and whotn 
the arts of malicious men had reprefented as the objects 
of correifiion and puniAiment. But, while he was brood- 


(o) They arc preferved by ArchbiAiop Spotifv^'ood, and difplay great liberality of mind, in a period when 
philolophy may be faid to have been unknown in Scotland. They are thus detailed by this judicious writer : 

1. “ Tliat he held the pope to have no greater authority over ChriAians than any other biAiop or prelate had. 

2. That indulgences and pardons granted by the pope were of no force nor effedj but devifed to abufe 
people, and deceive poor ignorant fouls. 

3. “ That blAiops, prieAs, and other clergymen, may lawfully marry. 

4. That the hercfics, commonly cdWcd' heroes of England^ and their new liturgy, were commendable, and to . 
be embraced of all ChriAians. 

5. That the people of Scotland arc blinded by their clergy, and profefled not the true faith. 

6. That churchmen ought not to enjoy tcmporalties. 

7. That the king ought to convert the rents of the church into other pious ufes. 

8. “ That the church of Scotlaid ought to be governed after the manner of the EngliAi. 

9. That the canons and decrees of the church were of no force, as being contrary to the law of God. 

10. That the orders of the friars and nionks Aiould beaboliAied, as had been done in England. 

11. '* That lie did openly call the pope fimoniac^ for that he fold fpiritual things. 

12. That fie did read heretical books, and the New TeAamcnt in EngliAi, and Ibme other treatifes written 
by MelaniiAhpo, Occolampadius, ai^d.Hfafmus, which he gave likewife unto others. 

13. ** The laA and greatcA point was, that he refafed to acknowledge the authority o£ the Roman fee, or .be 

fuljcd^ thereunto." of the Churchy p. yo- ^ 

•Harpor. > 
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ingt^fer fnilchi«f» sml mukipl^ying in fiMicy ti^r triumplif 
of his wkkcdn^fsy an uncKp«]^<^cl turn of preCetit- 
ed in theU^htof acrimiuali and condu^.tedbim 

to the fcaffold. 

Tho brother of Mr Hamilton, the niartjjfr, tq^#iroid 
perfecution, had been obligv'd to go iulo-bi:iiflunent*j 
but. by the kvtereeflioa of Iws i'Ficiidsf he was peiTnit- 
ted to rrtura for a Oiort time to hia tyvvti ccuatry, that 
he might regulate the affairs of his family. He was 
connet^ed with Sir James Haniihoh $ and, truiliug to 
the ties of blood* ▼entnred tu prolong h^s ilay heyoftd 
the period allotted to him. This trcfpafs was trivial. 
Sir James Hamilton* being willing to give a iignal 
exam’)le of feverity* and by this means to ingratiate 
himfelf the more with the priclthood, took tlic refo- 
lution to make his own relation the fird vidim of his 
X>owcr. Mr Hamilton, attentive to his perfonal feci:- 
rity, and not unacquainted with the moil private ma- 
chinations of this inqtiiikor, dcfpatched his Ton to the 
king, who was about to pafs tlic Forth in a barge, 
and entreated him to provide for his fafety* as Sir 
James Hamilton had' confpired with the houfe ofDoii- 
gla« to affaflinate him. James V. being at variance 
with the houfe of Douglas, had rcafons of Aiipicion. 
aiid was difpofed to believe every thing that is moil 
Hagitioiia of Sir James Hvimilton. He in(iru6ltd the 
young gentleman to go with expedition to Edinburgh* 
and to open the matter to the privy council ; and that 
he might be treated with the greater refped, he fur- 
lii.lied him with the ring which he was accuilomed to 
lend to them upon chofe important occaQons which re- 
ouirod their addrefs and a&ivity. Sir James Hamil- 
ton was apprehended and iraprifoned. An accufation 
of having devifed and attempted the king’s death at 
different tinies* was preferred againff him. His de- 
fence appeared to be weak and unfat isfaftory. A jury, 
w'liicli confiftcd of men of rank and chara^cr. pro- 
nounced hini guilty ; and, being condemned to fuffer 
the death of a traitor, he lofl his head, and the quar- 
ters of his body were expofed upon the gates of the 
city of Edinburgh. 'I’he clergy, who could not pre- 
vent his trial and execution* regretted his death, but 
did not think of appointing a fucceffor to him in their 
court of inqnidtion. 

In other refpefltj, however* James fhowed great con- 
cern for the welfare of his people. Being diffalishcd 
with the ovdinary adminiftratioii of juilice, he had re- 
courfc to the parliament of Paris for a model of the 
like inffilution in Scotland. Great ohjedtions lay to 
juries in civil matters, and to anibuLuory courts of ju- 
ftice. The authority of the heritable juriidit'ilions was 
almoft excliillve of all law; for though the king might 
prefide in them, yet he fcldom did ; and appeals before 
the council weic difagrceablc and cxpcnfive. The iii- 
flitution of lords of the articles threw too much weight 
into their fcale, as no buiinefs cuiild be tranfaC^cd in 
parliament but what they allowed of and prep^ired ; 
and it was always, iu the power of the crown to direi^ 
them as the king pleafed. The true fourcc of the pub- 
lic grievancta in matters of property, lay m tlic difre-. 
gard (hown to the excellent adts which had pafled dur- 
ing ilic reigns of the three firft James’s, and which 
had not been fufficicntly fupported in the late reigns* 
The evil bad gathered ftrength during the minority of 
Jantes V.) and he rtfolved to cAablini a (landing jury 
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for all matters of law and equity (for* pmpcflly fpe^- ScoiJaiia.. 
ing* th^ court of r«iIioa ia Scotlaud is do other }* with ' 't.v , 
a prefifent, who was to be the mouth of the aSembly* 436 
On the 13 til of May* this year, as we find by a 
manufeript in the Bntifh.mufrum* the lords of the 
tides laid before the parliament the propontion for in- 
lUtating this court, in tlie following words : ** Itein^ 
aiicut (concerning) the Jcr:ond, art ickel concerning the 
order of jufllcc ; becaufc our fovereign lord is maifi de- 
firous to have an permanent order of jufftcc for the uni- 
vcrfal of all his li^^gc ; and therefore fendis toinftitutje 
an college of cunning and wife men for doing and ad- 
miniilration of jullice in all civil adions: and there- 
fore tiiinke to he chofen certain perfons znaili conve- 
nient uiid qualifud ynir (there), to the number of fif- 
teen perfons, half fpiritual, half temporal* with an pre- 
fidcnt,” 

In til e year 1533, hoftilitics were recommenced with 
England ; but after fomc (light incuriions on both Tides. 
a truce again took place. The moll remarkable tranf- Ntgotia. 
aTlions of ihcfe years, however* next to the religious tin s fur 
pt'ilVcntlons already nientioufd, were the negotiations die kmgU 
for the ‘king’s marriage. Indeed, there is ^avee any 
monarch mentioned in hiftory who feems to have had a 
greater variety of choices, or who was more difficult to 
be pleaftd. The lituation of affairs on the continent 
of Europe, had rendered Scotland a kingdom of great 
crinfequence. as holding the balance between France. 

England, and the emperor of Germany ; and each of 
the rival powers endeavoured to gain the favour of 
James, by giving him a wife.— In 1534, King Francis 
offered him his daughter 5 and ilic match was ftrongly 
recommended by the duke of Albany* who was Hill liv- 
ing in France, and ferved James with great fidelity. 

The fame year the Imperial a rnbaffador arrived in Scot-o^fwri’of 
land, and prefented, in the name of his mailer, the or-tlv^ empe- 
dcr of the Golden Fleece to James, who had already bcen^'r oi 
iiivcftcd with that of St Michael by Francis. At 
fame time, he offered him his choice of three princeffts; 

Mnry of Auffria, the emperor’s iifler, and widow of 
Lewis king of Hungary ; Mary of Portugal, the 
daughter of his filler Eleonora of Audria; or Mary of 
England, the daughter of Catharine and Henry. Au- 
other condition, however, wab annexed to thiK propo- 
fal, viz. that, to fupprefs the hcrefies of the lime, a 
council fliould be held for obviating the calamities 
which threatened the Chrillian religion. Thofe pro- 
pofals would have met with a more ready acceptance 
from James, liad not his clergy, at this time, been dif- 
giillcd with Chailcs, for allowing too great a latitude 
to the Protcflants of Germany. James, in his anfwcr, ^ 
returned the emperor his acknowledgments in the moftrtua *J by 
polite terms, for the fplendid alliances he had offered jaiu..‘5. 
him. He touched the pvopofal of the council as being 
a mcafure rather to be wiflicd for than hoped, bectiufc 
it ought to be free and holy, and upon the model of 
the firft councils ; its members coiifiiling of the moll 
charitable, quiet, and difintcrefted part of the clergy. 

He faid, that if fuch a council could be obtained, he 
tvould willingly fend ccclefiafticsto it ; but if not, that 
every prince ought to reform the errors of doftrinc, 
and the faults of the clergy* within his own dpminjons. 

He bewailed the ubftinate conduA of his uncle in l^ia 
divorce and luarrUge t and offered his be(l ojl^cs for 
effeding a reconciliation between him and the •emperor* 

wilhing 
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wtflikfg df CSififtendoin ntbuM uaile 

I lia w i ywwr their arwtf ffgafiJft ' ttifrir commcm mmy tKc Turkil* 
H« Hinted^ ""Verjr jttftly, that fiia iiapeml majctt^ad 
effered^mait than he ennld perferntt hecaaie hi« rou- 
fin^ Mary of Engknd, was not at hia dtfpofal. The 
arehaifador r^ied, thot hb mafter, if perfuafiona friled, 
wonld tonpel McAry by force of arms to rtf her. 
JavncB anfwerH thra^rniieidoiis declaratiion by obkrving, 
that the fmpewrtlten would be ^hy of a breach. of 
all laws both divine and human $ that it would be im- 
pdhtie to give a preference to any of the three prin- 
cefTes, all of them betng To illuilrious and deferring ; 
butf to (liow hbw much he valued an alliance with bis 
Imperial majefty, he would become a fuppliant to that 
prince for his niece, daughter to Chriftern king of 
Denmark, to become his bride. The ambaHador’s an- 
fwer to this uncxpcflcd requeft was, that (he was alrea- 
dy hctrolhcd to the count palatine, and that btforc that 
time the marriage was probably confummatrd. 

But whether the Imperial ambaflador bad any right 
to offer the Englifh princefs or not, it is agreed by 
moft hiflorians, that be was offered either Mary or Ell- 
y.abeth by their father Henry hi mfclf. To Mary of 
'Ic marries fl‘’”*"hon, the daughter of the dnkc of Vendofme, he 
hf king of is faid to have been contra died ; hut for fomc reafon 
•Vjjictr’s or other all thefe matches were broken off ; and the 
IdugJitfr, Went to France, where he married Mag- 

dalen the cldeft daughter of Francis. Tlic nuptials 
were celebrated at Paris in the year 1537, with great 
magnificence ; and among other things ferved up by 
way of deffert at the marriage fcaft, were a number of 
covered cups filled with pieces of gold and gold dull, 
the native produ6t of Scotland, which James diftri- 
buted among the guefls. This gold was found in the 
mines of Crawford- moor, which were then worked by 
the Germans. In the beginning of May, the royal 
pair embarked for Leith, under convoy of four large 
fhips of war, and landed on the 28th of the fame 
^41 month. The joy of the Scots was iiicxprefliblc, but it 
vho die* was of fhort continuance ; for the young queen died of 
0011 after, a fever on the 2 2d of July the fame year. 

King James did not long remain a widower ; for the 
fame year he fent Benton abbot of Arbroath, to treat 
442 of his fccond marriage with a French lady, Mary of 
fame* ri-y Guifc, duchcfs-downgcr of Longucvillc. In this he 
railed by 

was rivalled by his uncle Henry VIll. but not before 
James bad been contracted to her. But this was no- 
iiarriagc,^^^^"[> to Henry ; for he not only infifted upon having 
this lady for his wife, but threw out forae menaces 
againil Francis, becaufe he would not comply with this 
tinjufli liable requeft. In January 1538, ftic was mar- 
ried to Janies, and cfcorted to Scotland by the admi- 
ral of France with a confidcrablc fquadron ; both James 
and Francis being fufpicious that Henry would make 
fomc attempt to intercept the royal bride. But no- 
thing of this kind baiipencd, and flic landtd foftly at 
Fifenefs; from whence flic'was condiided to the king 
at St Andrew's, ' 

But while .3 amts appeared thus to be giving bim- 
ftlf up to the plesffun s of love, he was in other rcfpcfls 
^ * fhdtving himfeff a bloodv tyrant. Some differences 

udon^of* fiihfiftea between the fam'iics of Gdrdon and Fotbes in 
he houfe liortH. ^The’hcif of the hou^c laft mentioned hud 
►f Forbck, been edfidatVd^ in' a IrtolSJ diHlpatcd rtiahncr*, and kept 
Vat; XViL'l>feft'T. 
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company «ridi « wditlikfs fdlowommnl Hgft, 

iii|f Tuf ufed tbU favourite foinetbtng ha had alhed» the 
latter attached himfetf to Gondon evid'/af Huatky^ 
who, i| is fstd, afHfted him in forming a char^ of t rea- 
foM ag^ft Forbea. H« was accused -of hdendin]^ to 
rrfbofc nie Douglafl^ to their forfeited efta^^dad ho>* 
noufi } wliicb improbable ftory being fwppoited hp 
foide venal evidences, the unhappy young man was c<at« 
deiOfied and executed as a trokor. * The kiiYg cooldsioa 
but fee the iojuiHce of this execution ; and, in oriov to 
make fomeamends for it, banifhed Strahan the kingdom; 

The following exeiTution, which happened'a few day 4 
after, was much more inhuman, infomueb that it would 
have ftained the annals even of the molt defpottc tyrants. 

The carl of Angus, finding that he could not regain 
the favour of the king, had recourfe to the method 
ufiial in thofc days, vi/. the committing of depredations 444 

on the borders. This crinfc was fuiiicicnt with Jamesanil of tbt 
to occaiion the death of his innocent lifter, the dowager- 
lady of Glamis. She had been courted by one ^ 

whom ihe had rejedied in favour of a gentleman of the 
name of Camplt f/, Lyon^ exafperated at his repulfe, 
found means of admittance to James, whom he filled with 
the greateft terrprs on account of the practices of the 
family of Angus 5 and at laft charged the lady, her huf- 
band, and an old prieft, with a dtfigu of poifonmg 
the king iu order to rtftorc AogUsw 'Hie parties 
were nil remarkable for the quiet and innocent lives 
they led ; and even this rircuinilance was by their dia- 
bolical accufer turned to their prejudice, by reprefen t- 
ing it as the of cunning or caution. In this 

reign an accufation of treafon was always follow*ed by 
condemnation. IIow*evcr, the evidence againft the l:.dy 
appeared fo abfnrd and contradictory, that fume of the 
judges were for dropping the profecution, and otheis 
for recommending her cafe to the king ; but the majo- 
tily prevailed to have it determined by a jury, who 
brought her in guilty 5 and Ihe w^as condemned to be 
burnt alive in the Caftlehill of Edinburgh. The de*- 
fence flic made would have done honour to the able (I 
orator, and undeniably proved her innocence ; but thr>' 
it was reported to James, it was fo far from mitigat- 
ing her fcntence, that it w’us aggravated by her hiif- 4^^^ 
band being obliged to behold her execution. The un-I)cMth of 
happy liulband himfelf endeavtnind to muke his way her huf*; 
over the caftlc wall of Edinburgh j but the rope prov-^®^^^** 
ing too ihort, he was daflied in pieces : and Lord Gla- 
mis her fon, though but a child, was imprifoned during 
the remainder of this reign. The old prieft, thought 
put to the torture, confeffed nothing, and was freed, 
l.yon, like the other accufer already mentioned, rvas 
baniftied the kingdom. 446 

Whether thefe and other cruelties had uffe^ed the The king 
king's confcience, or whether his biuin luid been 
touched bv the diftraiftions of the different parties, is* 

1 ’-1. .. •! * ■ , uiurACiiu*'* 

unknown : but it is certain, that, m the year 154 o» he 
began to live retired'! his pakiCe appeared Hke theokiif* 
tercel retreat of monks ; his fleqr Was hstmtod by the 
moft frightful dreams, wdiich he conikrued^lato apparii 
tions ; and the body of Sir James Hamtltoa, Wbtofe 
cciition has already been mentiohet), feemed eontliiUHlly 
prefent to his eyes. Perhaps the loft of Ms twd fous^ 
who died on tire fame day that was executed, 

might have contributed to bring tliis man more remark* 
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he mSnmAibteil his psrtiimertt 'toil' the vilj-th ^ M^ehif 
wh icK ' grstificA him hi dl ' his deminids, ' M‘S»y eifi A 
lentn^cgtilatioxis’wtTe maldc ifor the inteitial govciiimeilti 
]^ace, and fccurity of tbekiM|^oin» and againtt the ex<* 
portation of money iiiftisBd of tnerchaiidifc; AAs vrehs 
Hcrt^'¥fFE bf ErtgUnd, Soine’diflereiices had psiFed for fortify iiig and dMbidli^ing the town of E*. 
dfi^y iaked hccdmiijipdate whicht Henry dinhurgh, and for bettet fopplythg the ftil^efia tritli 
‘ had ^(M^renee iirith ' Janif!s -at York, .‘fiut wine aH tho other heceibideifoi ■ Kfie. The toyal 


abty^o hif retnenibranci^. ' doobti it added to 
^c)bth orfhFi mind ; 'anldh^ iiow rawhi8eoin^,a.bhndon« 
dd hyWtno^fl anhiS‘iidbili||^I ’ 

At lhft Jfatr^es'\iVai''fo rbufed from his 


inadtion, by ^pN^art^tohs made againft him by his 

Scotland: 

, had deiir^d*'b' bc^forenee iirirh - 


tiiw t^^aMi^i by ^e adtict'df His parlxamt;nt« had rcsentfc wafs ihcreafed by hfehy 'irdihtfonrf 

deeli^d. ' ’Tf^e'coirfetjhencc'was a lOptufe between the the laft hand stas put to phe df 'iHe’bcft plans fot a na- 


two bourts^ and the Englilh had taken 20 of t^lie Scots 
trading vefTefs* Henry threatetied to revi^ the anti- 
quated claim of the Enghlh faperiority over Scotland, 
and had given orders foi^ a formidable inyabon of the 
Scotch ' Wders. He complained that James had u- 
lurped his title of Defender of the Faith, to which he 
had added the Word Chriftinn, implying that Henry 
was an ifiiidel : but the kings of Scotland had, fome 
time before, been complimented by the papal fee with 
that title. James, on the other hand, threw his eyes 
towards Ireland, the north part of which was adtually 
peopled widi inhabitants who owned no fovereign but 
the king of Scotland, and who oifered to ferve Janies 
ngaiTid the Englidi; fome of their chiefs having aAual- 
ly repaired* to Scotland, and done homage to James. 
Henry had, about this time, declared liimfclf king of 
Ireland, of which he was before only (lyled the iord / 
by James roundly averted, that he had a preferable 
both kin^s. claim to at lead oae half of that iiland, which had been 
peopled by the fiibje£ls of Scotland. Tliough the 
Scotch hidorians of this reign lake very little notice of 
this incident, yet James appears to have been very te<* 
nacrous of his title ; and that there was a vait inter- 
eourfe carried on between the fubje^s of Scotland and 
the northern IrtAi, who unanimoufly acknowledged 
James for tlicir natural fovereign. Indeed, this w'as 
the only ground of quarrel that the king, with the lead 
lhadow oi jufticc, could allege agaiiift Henry. 

His parliament being met, many public-fpirited afts 
were pafled ; and before the alTembly was clifTolved, 
the members renewed the adls againtl leafing-making ; 
nuriiTT^the '®'^bich ts meant the niifreprefenting of the king to his 
o»i* nobles, or the nobles to their king : and James, to 
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difinifs them in good humour, pafled an a£i of free 
grace for all crimes committed in his minority ; the earl 
of Angus, and Sir George and Sir Archibald Douglas, 
being excepted. 

Henry, after cutting off the head of his wife Ca- 
tharine Howard, married aud divorced the princefs 
An^Ms of Cleves, and found himfelf either deferted or 
dldruiUd by all the princes on the continent, Prote- 
flant as well as Roman Catholic. James and his clergy 
relied greatly on this public odium incurred by Henry; 
but tlM emperov havitig..again quarrelled with Francis, 
left Henry,, whofejdtiinuinons they had threatened joint- 
ly to ittv^e, at^i^tty to eontiuike his preparations a- 
againft the 8c^i§. He firft ordered his fleet, then the 
mod; formidable of any in tbc' world to make frelh de- 
iceats upon ocotland. - At the fame time, lie ap{)oint- 
ed a very coofiderable army to rendezvous upon the 
i>arders, under the conuuaud of Sir Robert. Bowes, one 
iof his ^aitiens, the earl of Angns^ and his two bro- 
'therr-SirClieorge aud Sir Arehfoald'Ddaglae. 'James 
wasmsery^ day eape^ing fttppltes ^»f mMey^ armi^^^ and 
d^r wc^sinies from Fnmcit ; bbt ihefe not an1vm|;;^ 


tionil militiai that pet 4 ia|» ever epptiared* As yet*, 
excepting iii the difappolntment which Henry met wkh 
from Ids nephew in not meeting him at York, he had ^ 

no grounds for commencing hoflilities. But it is herei>k'ach of ' 
proper to obferve, that the queen-mother was then the qiiesn j 
dead; and confequenlly the connexion bc^tween James 
and Henry was weakened. Whatever her private cha- 
ra 61 er might have been, (he was certainly a happy in- 
ftruinent of preventing blood flicd between the two 
ktnirdoms. She was buried with royal honours at 
Perth. 

James, to all appearance, was at this time in a moil 
dcflrable fituation. His domain, by forfeitures and o- 
tlierwife, far exceedetl that of any of his prcdcccflbrs. 

He could command the purfes of liis clergy ; he had 
large foms of ready money in his exchequer ; his forts 
were u'cll ftored and fortified ; and he was now daily 
receiving remittances of mbney, arms, and aintnunition ^^2 
from France. All this fhow of liappinefs was only in Janu?. lo'ti 
appearance ; for the affedlions of his nobility, and the the afli c- 
wil'er part of his fubje^s, were now alienated from him**®')*^* 
more than ever, by the cxccflivc attachment he 
to bigot ly and perfecution. 

He had nominated the earl of Huntley to command 
his army 011 the borders, confifting of 10,000 men ; 
and his lieutenant general was Sir Walter Lindfay of 
Torphichen, who had fecn a great deal of foreign fer- 
vice, and was efteemed an excellent officer. Huntley 
acquitted himfelf admirably well in liis commilFion ; 
and W'as fo well ferved by his fpies, as to have certain 
intelligence that the Eiigliflt intended to furprife and 
burn Jedburgh and Kelfo. The Englifli army under 
Sir Robert Bowes and the Douglaflts, with other nor- 
thern Englifhmen, continued flill upon the borders ; 
and one of the refolutions the Scotch nobility and gen- 
try had come to, >vaB, not to attack them on their own 
ground, nor to a£t offenfively, unlefs their enemies in- 
vaded Scotland. Huntley being informed that the Eng- 
lifl) had advanced, on the 24th of Augiift^ to a place 
called HaUanri^^ and that they had deftroyed great 
part of the Scutch and dcbateable lands, refolved to 
engage them : and the Englrfh were iftoniflied, when 
at day-break, they faw the Scotch army drawn up in 
order of battle. Neither party could now retreat w'ith-xhe Kng- 
oiit fighting ; and Torphichen, who led tlie van, con-liih defeat- 
fifling of 2000 of the heK troops of Scc^land, charged ky the 
the Englifli fo furtoufly, that Huntley j^afned a com-^*** 
pletc and an esfy viiftory. Above 20b of the Eng-™"' 
lifli were killed> and 60b taken prifoneri ; among whom 
were their general Sir Robert Bowes, Sir WiUiam 
Mowbray, and about 60 of the mbft diiUnguiibed nor- * 
them barons ; the carl of Angus cfcaping by the fwift- 
nefs of hik horfe. The loTs or the Scots was' tii cdiifitlet- 
^blc. ^ ^ 

In the meafrwKtle, tKcdulci of Noffolk^tiWidhg I'liir- 

ed 
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>r?nyriHft4'0«‘4««»^JWch clwlcd. TUc EpgUiU.gwniVfeHJiP* 

tp.4i^p^jp;» ,cori»pW^ iam<^.forhair* fiUc oa tp .pr^r^ute 

dii^mirtU4<^ pf .tiu;>i^mKW Vptkj, and fed the Tweedi and was haiaiTed m.bfljimarc^:^^^ ^ 

reviving the ^dieelpua daim^of his owa af|d>bis aiicrf« earl uf HuotJeyi^ whp djefiHed from the 
tort fupcrioiity overt the hfagdom of. Scotland* It meat hit ^emietg;aiocd Eoglilb grounds - v . .to Kct«?t. 
was plaiat froia tbn wpedao^.tlih that :Heiu . Jaines» whofe amy im this time aniopnt^ to 458 ) 

lyiwas, ftiUipiai^able towords Jamea ; and thpt be wosild 3P»QOO mea^ coatuuied AiU^at £diahi|r^b»irona 

% &nt frequent meffises to order bis Mobility. 
nemlAvto iqllpw Ihedoke off Noafplk into ilogUnd | 


f^ly hanra dropt that <5li^> if Wa Ofpbsw: woidd have 
made any praloaaladyaocaiaaowords aieconcjliatioiu. . 

The ao^ttiop of jaines was now deplorabk- The 
few faithful ipQuaftllorshe bad ^ptbimi fupb as Kirk- 
aldy of Grange^ who mtm then bird tvtafurer« plainly 
A intimatedf that he .could have no dependence upon bis 
Diftra&on nobles, as be was. devoted to the clergy; and James 
of J amea ibmctimcsi 4a > a fit of difiradliati, would draw his dagr 
ger upon the cardinal and other ecclefiaftics when they 
came to hipi with freih propofitious of murder and pro- 
feriptions, and drive them out of hjs prefence. But be 
bad no cooftancy of mind ; and he certainly put into 
bis pocket a bloody fcroll that had been brought him 
by his priefts, beginning with the earl of Arran, the 
firft fuhjefl of the kingdom. In one of his cooler 
moments, he appointed the lord Erikine, and (bme o- 
thcra of his nobility, to make a freili attempt to gain 
time ; and Henry even condefeended to order the duke 
of Norfolk (who was then advanced as far as York), 
the lord privy feal, the bifliop of Durham, and others, 
to treat with him. The conferences were fliort and un- 
fuccefsfuL The duke bitterly complained, that the 
Scots fought only to amufe him till the feafon for ac- 
tion was over. In (Kort, he conlidercd both them and 
Lcarmouth, who was ordered to attend him, as fb 
many fpics, and treated them accordingly. It was the 
a ill of Odlober before he entered the eaft borders of 
enters Scot- Scotland, According to the Scotch liiftorians, his ar- 
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formidable^ confiftcd of 40,000 mcn ; but the Engli/h have fix- 

army. 
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cd it at 20,000, 

James affected to complain of this invafion as being 
unprovoked ; but he loil no time in preparing to repel 
the danger. The fituation of his nobility, who were 
prclTed by a foreign invafion on the one Jiand, and do- 
mciiic tyrants on the other, induced them to hold fre- 
quent confukations ; and in one of them, they rcfolved 
to renew the feene that had been afled at Lawder 
bridge under James III, by hanging all his grandfon’s 
Confpiracy evil counfellors. The Scots hiitorians fay, that this 
agftinft refolution was not executed, becaufe the nobility could 
James's fa- agree about the vidlims that were to be facrificed ; 
vnuritci. kmg, who was encamped with his army 

at Falla tnopr, having intelligence of their confultation, 
removed haftily to Edinburgh; from which he Cent 
orders for his army to advance, and give battle to the 
duke of Norfolk, who appears as yet not to have en- 
tered the Sc.otch borders. ^ The anfwer of the nobility 
was, that they were determined not to attack the dpke 
upon Englii^ ground ; but ^at if he invaded Scotland, 
they.knepr their duty. . The earl of Huntley, who 
commanded i^ic van of the Scottifh army, confifting of 
10,000 ipen, was of the fame opinion : but 190 fooner 
did Norfolk pafs the Tweedy than. he haraffed the 
Englifii .army, cut off their foraging parties, and di- 
fireffed them in fuph a xuanneri that the duke agreed 
in9re.,toa:CQqfereTM;e Cor peace ; which wastma- 
naged, on the part of the Scots, by the bifiiop of Gr]t- 
l^cy .aod Jaa^ Lcarmouth s but nothing was con- 


. oa 

hat thcfcv marc diliregarded- James was, fiattere^ tbs^ 
now hic had it in bia power to be revenged for all the 
indignities that had been offered by England to Scot« 
land. In this he was encouraged by the French am- 
baffador, and. the high opinion he had of his own 
troopsi. .About tlie begittaing of November^ lie came 
to a refolution of reaflcmbling lus army, wluch was dif- 
bauded upon the duke of Norfolk’s retreat. This pro- 
jeS appeared fo feafible and fo promifing, tliat feveral 
of the nobility are faid to have fallen in with it, parti- 
cularly the lord Maxwell, the carls of Arran, Cafiilis, 
and Glencairn, with the lords Fleming, Somerville^ and 
Erfkine : others reprefented, but in vain, that the arniH 
of Scotland had already gained fufficient honour, by 
obliging the powerful army of the EngliOi, with their 
moil experienced general at their head, to make a 
fiiamcful retreat brforc a handful ; that the force of 
Scotland was inferior to that of England ; and that an 
honourable peace was fiill pradticable. It w'as laid, in 
reply to thofe con fiderat ions, that the fiate of the quar- 
rel was now greatly altered ; that Henry had in his 
manifefto declared his intention to enflave coun- 
try ; that he treated the nobility as his vaffals ; that the ’ 
duke of Norfolk had been guilty of burning the dwel- 
lings of the defencelefs inhabitants, by laying above 20 
villages and towns in aihes ; and that no Scotchman, 
who was not corrupted by Henry’s gold, would op- 459 
pofe the king’s will. The lail, perhaps, was the chief hut at laa 
argument that prevailed on the lord Maxwell, a noble- to 
roan of great honour and courage, to agree to carry tlie „ . 

war into England by Solway, provided he was at the 
head of 10,000 men. It w'as at Ufi agreed that the ^ 
carl of Arran and the cardinal fiiould openly raife men, 
as if they intended to enter the eaff marciici, where 
they were to make only a feint, while the lord Max- 
well was to make the real attempt upon the weft, Pri- 
vatc letters were everywhere circulated to raife the men 
who were to ferve under the lord Maxwell ; among 
whom were the earls of Caflilis and Glencairn, the lords 
Fleming, Somerville, Erikine, and many other perfons 
of great coniideration, James, who never was rufpedt- 
cd of want of courage, probably would have put him- 
felf at the head of this exp^rdition, had he not been dif- 
fuaded from it by his priefts and minions, who remind- 
ed him of the coiifultations at Falla moor, and the 
other treafonable pradices of tlie nobility. They add- t 

ed, that luoft of them being corrupted by the Eng- 
li(h gold, he could not be too much on.hia guard,. , He * ' 
WEB at laft perfuaded to repair to the dafUii^CtfiLoch- 
niaben or Carlaveroak, and there to cvadlf 2^ ilTue of * 
the inroad, w . 

It was probably at this place tlwd Jome*. was pre- Lord Max 
vailed on to come to the fatal refiofot^iof appohithig wdl fuper- 
one Oliver Sinclair, a footof thtJiou^fRoftin,''^ 
a favourite mioion^ at eoonl, 441 eomiqniRnd^the.armyuu^^^ 

^ ebief I aad bU oommiBion was U2ade<oi»i accordingly. oSie s^n 

C a Onclatr. 
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^5.4 4)f Npi^ctuljcr* tlw? S^Qfis bcp:an:t}i«ir march 
.atjRiifhiiglu^s and^ having f»afied' the K(k» ull fihe ad- 
|acciit,villagc§ were HvflJimes by the break of day. 
.;Sir Tbp,a>a» Wluirlon^ like, £ngli(Ii warden of thufc 
niarcheu* the b^ft^rd and .Mii%ravc» haiiily ratf- 

few uoQp«ff the whale innt exceeding §00 mtea, 
aad drew.tluic upon an advantageoua ground; when 
Suiclaiir« c^rdcniag the rpyal kannejt to he difplaycdy and 
being inquaited on the (hanldeta of. two tallxneni pro- 
duced and vead bis commilGon* , ,l{t is ^mpof&ble to i- 
magiiic the .conAcrnation into which the Scots were 
thrown upon this occafion; and their leaders fetting 
the example, the whoksarmy declared (according to 
the Scotch authors)^ that they would^ rather furrender 
thcmft'lvcs pri Toners to the £ngHfii| than fubmit to be 
coma^aiided by fuc,b a gtnerah.v . In/an inlUnt* all order 
in the Scotch army w'as broken down ; horfe and Toot, 
fuldiers and (bullions, nobUmen and pcafants, irere in- 
termingled. It was cafy for the Eiiglifh general to 
perceive this coufnliou, and perhaps to guefs at its 
oaufe. A hundred of his light horfe happened to ad- 
vance : they met no rcfiifance: the nobles were the iirfl 
ulio iurrendered ihemfclvei prifoners ; and the red. of 
the Englilh advancing, they obtained a bloodlefs vic- 
tory for even the women and the boys made prifoners 
of Scotch foldicrs, and few or none uene killed. The 
Eord Heibcit relates the circnmdances of this fltamcful 
nG'air with foxne immaterial diH'erences; but agrees with 
the Scotch autboritiis upon the whole. He meiittons, 
however, no more than 800 common foldiers having 
been mai’-* prifoneis. The chi:f of , the prifoners were 
the earls of Cafliliu and Glencairn, the lords Maxwell, 
rierniuj;, Soncrerville, Oliphant, and Gray, with above 
gentlemen beftdes. 

James was then at Carlaverock, which is about 12 
miles dillant from the place of adion, deprelTed in his 
fpintsi and anxious about the event of the expedition, 
which is to this day called the Jiau/ uf Solway inofsm 
When the news came to his ears, and that the earl of 
Arran and the cardinal were returned to Edinburgh, 
he was fc^i/t-d wiih an additional 4 <^jet 5 tiou of mind, 
which brought him to his grave. In fuch a btu- 
ation every cruel a6lion of his former life wounded 
his coufcicucc; and he at lail funk into a fullcn melan* 
cboiyi^ which admitted of no confulation. From Car- 
Uveruck he removed to Falkland ; and was fumetimea 
heard to cxpiefs liinifelf us if he thought that the whole 
bgid.y of his nubility were in a conspiracy agaiuft' his 
peribp and dignity. The prcfcnce of the few attend- 
ants who were admitted into his chamber, and who 
vver;: the wicked iuHi'umenls of hismifcondii6, feeiued 
to aggravate his fuiferings, and he either could not or 
would not Uke any fuilenancc. His death being now 
1 lie vi tablet 00 approached his bed fide with a pa- 
per, to which he is faid to have dire^ted^he king’s 
hand, pr^teidwg tbatH vras his lad; wdl. On the i8th 
«dUec)£mber, while Jmea was in this deplorable ilate, 
a.niiillcngcr camcnfrom Linlithgow^ with an >account, 
that: the qn<f'sa w^ .brought to bed of a daughter $ and 
the ; lail words he vr-as diilin^Iy heard to fay, were, Tt 
• wiU^e;nd as it began ; the crown came by a woman, and 
it go with one ; man^ anifedea iipproach this poor 
kjipgdpiP4> J^i^g Henry, will ekheCiipsafter it by arms, or 
wi» lit J^arri^ge*-’ kiettiiea turned Us face to the 
, waUjr cjuGulatioits pronounced tho woid 
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Bttlnxx^ty mf/srMXiA faimt faint expreffioos alluding -to Ac BsotlsnA 
difgfilce he iftifTered;. in this ilate fee langmAted 
foane.'daya ; for k M cercaiii .he did Jiot iurvivo the 
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James V. iwis fucceeded by Hk infaait daughter Mary, u fucceed- 
whofe birch we have already imevtioned. James bad cd by Ma- 
taken no llepa for the fcxiirky of hk kingdom, 'ib that O'* 
ambitious men had now aootlMr opportunity -of ahrow.* 
ing the public aifain into oonfu^on.' The fituatioii 
of Scotland indeed at this time > was very critical. ^<(4 
Many of the nobility were prifoners in England, and Critical fi- 
thofe who remained at home were faiElioufr and turbu* 
lent* The. nation was difpirited by an unfuccelisful^"*^*^'*' 
war« Commotions were daily excited on account of 
religion, and Henry VllK had^fartned.a defign of add- 
ing Scotland to his other dominions. Ey a tcilamen- 
tary deed which Cardinal Beaton^ had forged in the 
name of his fovereigO) he was appointed tutor to the 
queen and governor of the realm, and three of the 
principal nobility w^erc named to a6t as his counrcllors 
in the adminiflration. The nobility and the people, 
however, calling in queflion the aiuhenticity of this 
deed, which he could not eilablifh, the cardinal was 
degraded from the dignity he had afTumed ; and the 
eilates of the kingdom advanced into the regency 
James Hamilton, earl of Arran, whom they judged Karl of Aa-. 
to be entitled to this didin^lion, as the fecond perfon ran ap- 
of the kingdom, and the neareft heir, after Mary, to the rc- 

crown. ’ 

The difgrace of Cardinal Beaton might have proved 
the deflrudtion of his party, if the call of Arran liad 
been endowed with vigour of mind and ability* But 
his views were circumfcrlbed ; and he did not.compen- 
fate for this dtfeft by any firmnefs of purpofe. He charac- 
was too indolent to gain partifans, and too irrefolute ter. 
to fix them. Slight difficulties hlled liim with em- 
barraflVnent, and great ones overpowered him. His 
enemies applying ihenifelvcs to the timidity of his dif- 
pofition, betrayed him into weaknefTes; and the elleem 
which his gentlcncfs had procured him in private life, 
was loll in the contempt attending his public condudL 
w'hich was feeble, fluctuating, and inconlillent. 4^1 y 

The attachment which the regent was known toUrbe- 
profefs for the reformed religion, drew to him the love po- 
of the people ; his high birth, and the roildncfs of 
virtues, conciliated theirrefpeft; and from the circum- jiig 
ftance, that his name was at the head of the roll of he- mentto tlie 
reties which the clergy had prcfenled to the late king, a Reforma- 
fentiment of tendernefs was mingled with htspopulari- 
ty. His conduct correfpondccl at with the im- 
prcflions entertained in his favour. Thomas Guillaume 
and John Rough, two celebrated preachers, were in- 
vited to live in his houfe ; and he permitted them to 
declaim, openly againft the errors of the church of 
Rome. They attacked vand expofed the fupremacy uf 
the pope, the worfhip images, and the invocation of 
faints. Cardinal Beaton and tine prelates were exceed- 
ingly provoked, and indtfatigafaly adive to defend the 
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This public fandion afforded tolthe Reformation was The people 
ofiittlc conrequence, however, wdien compai’ed with a p^duitted 
meafure which was foon after adopted by Robert Lord f^‘“dihc 
Maxwell. He propofed, that the hberty of reading’ the 
feriptupes iu the vulgar tongue Ihou Id be permitted 
the people } and lhat| for the future, no heretical guilt tongue,,,/ ! 

ffiould 
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r 4 Sf:oiUtid. AoiJd 1» inlerndtafi^in^ aixy porfon for havin)^ them 
' in hn pofTeilintR# onf^r taaking u£e of them. The re- 
gmt/andthe thrtej^ilateeticskaowded^redthe propriety €»f 
this propofal. Gavin Dunbar archbiihop of GlaCgow^ 
jtaid 'chanKoUor of ticcitlamd^i prate iled, mdeedv forhiin- 
felF ami . for the cbanek, rthat no;afl fMi this fubjeff 
ihould.pa&eodl'be effe^tctsh till a provincial couatiiof 
flU itbcfoler^ of^he kingdom Iboidd conhder^and'^de* 
urnenuiti wbether^there waa-^a necefiky that the people 
fhonld coirfult and dudy tthe Sciiptures in the vulgar 
tongue. But his proteftatioti bemg difregardedf the 
bill of the lord Maxwell was carried ;ifito a law^and the 
regent inadc h gcnemlly^ kmiwh by a pmclamattan^ 
From this period copies of the Bible were import- 
ed in great numbers from Eiigland ; and men, allured 
by an appeal fo dattenag to their reafonri were proud 
to recover from the fupinc ignorance in which they 
had been kept by an artful pricllhood*- To read be- 
came a coimnoo accomplifhment : and books were mul- 
tiplied in every quarter, whidi difclofed the pride, the 
tyranny, and tlie ubfurditics of the Romifk church and 
fiiperilitions. 

The death of James V. pi*ovcd very favourable to 
propoAsto the ambitious defigns of Henry. He now propofed 
unite clic union of the two kingdoms by the mariiage of his 
h*"fhc m^r- Edward V I. Avith Mary the young queen of Scot- 
I layo of i:a. To promote this, he releafed the iioblemtn who 

w,trd VI. had been taken prifoners at Solway, after having en- 
■u'Uh Alary. gaged them on oath, not only to concur in promoting 
the alliance, but to endeavour to procure him the charge 
and curtody of the young queen, with the government 
of her kingdom, and the pofTcirion of her catUcs. The 
carl of Angus and his brother, who had been fifteen 
years in exile, accompanied them to Scotland, and 
brought letters from Henry recommending them to the 
reftitution of ihcir honours and eftates. The regent 
, was inclined to favour the demands of perfons of fuch 
eminent flalion ; hut though the dates w*cre inclined 
to the manlage, they refufed to periiiil the removal of 
the queen into England, and treated with contempt the 
idea of giving the government of Scotland and the care 
of the caftles to the king of England. Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, the Englilh ar^bafTador, exerted all his endeavours 
to induce the regent to comply with the requifitions of 
4-0 maftcr ; but all his intrigues were unfuccefsful ; and 

ik dc. Henry perceiving that he muft drpart from fuch extra- 
partb frorn vagint conditions, at lad authorized the coramifTioncrs 
ffimr of hig treaties of amity and marriage, on the 

propo s. favourable terms that could be procured. In con- 

fequenceof thefe powers given to the commifiioncrs, it 
was agreed that a firm peace and alliance iliould tak^:^ 
place between the two nations, and that they fhovild 
mutually defend and protect one another in cafe of an 
irivafion. The queen was to remain within her own 
dominions tiH (be was ten yearai «f age ; and Henry 
was not to claim any fhare in the government. Six 
nobles, or their apparent heirs, were to be fnrrtndercd 
to him in fecurity for the conveyance of the young 
queen into England, and for her marriage with Prince 
Edward, as foon as fhc wa* ten years of age. It was 
* aUb fiipulated, that though the queen (Imuld have iflue 
by Edward, Scotland fhould retain not only its ^narne, 
^ but its laws and liberties. 

o * Thefe conditions, however advantageous to ;Scot- 

cLrdrUiii*^ land,,yct did not give entire fatisfuftion. iCardinal^ 
BeStUQ, 


Bratton, 

ifianable feheaves, and 

inenb by the rallilcnlce of ibt took all 

opportunities rxfclaimtng agatnft thc nlHante, as 
lending ^to deftrwy thfe ifukpt^ndency of the kiupdhtn. 

He pointed oerto th^ clnttcbimeti^tketdahgef^^htHi 
^n>fe frontithc prevarenoeof^hett^fy, end 
unanimity and ’ neat. A Waken^'ng * all thefr fealrb' afid 
Miifhfier6,‘ihey granted him a large turh of money* with 
irhich he might gain pardteani 5 the friars wereiirflniA- 
Htd to preach againft the treaties with England ; iand 
fiuiatical men were inftrndlcd to difplay f Imir ntge in 
o&ring indignities lo^ Sir Ralph Sadler. ^ 472. 

Cardinal Beaton Was not the only antiigomll the by fe-i 

gent had to deal wkh. T'he earls of Argyll, Hunt- ^ 
ley, Bothwel, and Murray, concurred In the* Oppofi- * 
tion I and having eollciSled fo me troops, and poflefTed 
themfelves of the queen’s perfon, they aflhmed all the 
authority. They were joined by' the earl of Lendx, 
who was made to hope that he might efpoufc the tjiieen- 
do wager and obtain the regency. Me was aifo in- 
clined to oppofe the carl 'of Atran, from an ancient 
quarrel which had fubfiRcd between their two fami- 
lies ; and from a claim he had to foperfede him, -nor 
only in the enjoyment of his perfonal eflates, but in the 
fucceflion to the crown. The irgent, alarmed at fuch. 
a powerful combination againft him, ifielined to attend 
to fome advances which were made him by the quern- 473 
dowager and cardinal. To refufe to confirm the treaties, but con- 
after he hsd brought them to a conclnfion, was, how*- 
ever, a ftep fo repugnant to probity, that h’d ^^^^^Id hot 
be prevailed upon to adopt it. He therefore, in 
folemn manner, ratified them in the abbey church of wuh Li*;;- 
Holy roodhoufc, and commanded the great Teal of Scot- Inid. 
land to he appended to them. The fame day he Went 
to St Andrew’s, and ilTiiud a mandate to the cardinal, 
requiring him to return to hk allegiance. To thiu the 
prelate refufed to pay any attention, or to mov.: from 
his Ciilllc ; upon which the regent denounced him a 
rebel, and threatened lo compel him to fuhmiHion by 
military force. But in a few days after, the pilfillani-Ik nbau- 
moiis legent meeting wiMi Beaton, forfook the intereft die 
of Henry VI 11 . and embraced that of the queen-dow-^'”P^^‘^' 
ager and of France. Being in hafle alfo to reconcile 
himielf to the chiircli of Rome, he renounced publicly, the Protef- 
at Stirling, the opinions of the reformed, and received taut rdi- 
abfohuioQ from the hands i)f the cardinal. gion. 

By this mean-fpirited conduft tlie regent expofed 
himielf to uiiiverfal contempt, v/hde Cardinal Beaton 
ufurped the whole authority. The carl of Lenox, 
finding that he liad no hopes of futcels in his fitit to 
the quecn-dowager,engaged in negotiations wirliHenr}', 
lo place himfelt at the head of tlic Scoltifh lords who 
were in the Englfth inleteft, and to aflcit the caufeof 47^ 
the Rcforniattoii. The confequene^ of all this was 
rupttirc with England. Henry not only delayed to P*'® 
ratify the treaties on his part, but ordered 
tilh Ihips in the harhohrs of England tt> be tlikeit and 
confifoated.- This violent procSedirig irifiamtd the na- 
tional difguAs againil the Englilh alliknce' ; and the 
party of the cardinal and queen-dovftag^ thus bbla'ined 
an increafe of popularity. H^nlrV 'Wmfcif,' horWever, 
was fo much aacuilomed to* adls of touttngc and vio- 
lence, that be teemed to tbhsk the fiep he h'ad juft ntiMv 
I taken a matter of no therefore he' d*c- 

• manded 
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BOO I 

boftagfi^sB; of 

iaMyijttgc^.!ihould fiiliiieideUylmdifvptga Imn/ Stitthe 
4 :ah)ioal«and vegnitiiif^ •fmMIailor»:Str.i Ralph 

fiadkiir that.from their iowm^iautlioint^ thoy could mot 
! > caonuhand any-iof the OfflUtvxth hfe;^cotiURiued 

y/ .a«;haftag«s;i mod ^ that t)ie3piIeofiw Aimn oC beliavioar 

afftmedr/hy thO/jRaglifli’^inafiareh^ linghA 4 aiwr«lte^ 
^^5 the |IIm8 BoqttlflL purlitoreBt teiih' irglard 

H'hc ticgo- |o R^nKafurrof fmch impiirtiiacaeb i After mush akerca> 
tiariotis tioff* ?thtf .aMB&rencer icere biokea off |. aadi al theihards 

broken ofT. releafiod >£nm captivity hail promtfed to re- 

turn prifonera to.£aglandf k now remained with them 
toTuUU their promire. iione of tkeni« however^ had 
the conri^e -to do ib, excepting the earl of CaifiHs s 
and Hciiiry» being ftruck.twith hk paaftilious fenfe of 
hoiiourf. i^miflVd him loaded wkh prefents* 

' . Cardinal Beaton being thtta in poffeffion of poweft 
took meafures to fecure it4 The fotemirity of the coro- 
nation of tlie young queen was celcbimted at Stirling* 
A council was chofen to dired^^and afliA the regent in 
tlse greater affaira of ftatCi at the head of which was 
the queen-^dowagef. John Hamilton^ the abbot of 
PaiAcy* who had acquired an afcendcncy over the re- 
gent) was alfo promoted to the privy feal, and made 
treafurer of thd kingdom; and Cardinal Beaton) upon 
the requcA of the regent and the three effateS) accept- 
47 * ed the office of the lord high chancellor* 
tween After the flatteries and the hopes with which the 

dinalBta- Xjeaox had been amufed) the cardinal had rea- 

ton and the foD to dread the utmoA warmt^of his refentment. He 
carl of Le- had therefore written to Francis L giving a detail of 
the critical Atuation of affaira in Scotland) and entreat- 
ing him to recal to France the earl of Lenox, who was 
now intercAed to op pole the inAuence and operations 
of the queex-dowager. But the indignation with 
which the treachery of the cardinal had inflamed the 
479, carl of Lenox, precipitated him into immediate a^ion, 
Hoftilitici defeated the intention of this artifice. In the ho- 

Qoinmittcdv fuiiation of bis mind towards Scotland, an oppor- 

syuicMac- 


ter. 


tunity of commencing hoiiility had prefented itfelf. 
Five fhips had arrived' in the Clyde from France, load- 
ed with warlike Acres, and having on board the patri- 
arch of Venice, Peter Contarenit legate from Paul HI* 
with La Broffc) and James Mefnaige, ambaffadors from 
France; and 30,000 crowns, which were to be em- 
ployed in flrengthening the French fadtion, and to be 
diflributed by the queen-dowager and the cardinal. Pre- 
vailing with the commanders of theft veiTels, who con- 
sieived him to be the faA friend of their monarch, he 
ftcured this money for his own uft, and depolited the 
military floires in his caflle of Dumbarton, under the 
care of Gkorge Stirling the deputy^govemor, who at 
this time was entirely in bis interclls. 

By the fucceftful application of this wealth, the earl 
of Lenox called iordi the full exertion of his patty in 
levying a formidtUe aray, with wliich he threatened 
the deflnidjon of the regent and the cardinal, offeriitg 
them battle fai the fields between Lekh and Edinburgh. 
a*enoxfuf- >'<gcnt, not being in .a eendttton to accept the 
fers himfclf challenge of his rival, bad recourft to negotiation. Cnr- 
to be amu- 4iaal,< BcRtoti and the carl of Huntley propftd Cerms of 
fed by hit nmity* and exerted themfelves witksfo> much addrefs, 
that Abe cm*! of Lenox, lofuig tlie o^fiportunkyjyf.cJiaf- 
tifing^Ius .oiwmies,. xonftnt^^^l an .accofhnmdaMD, 
aad liudolgod AneVribe Jiope of obtaining tbOrqiatca- 
. I 
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dotwagoT' iir >niai!itiajge«' His army was dibOilfiid# Had ^ 

be threw himftlf ;at ihc feet of. itdA niitoefs#* :by whom 
be was, in ^pp^iraiice# favouiiably iweeifed*; but owAy 
ofhM&ieods.ieeiX'ftdnced from bim under diAerentpre- 
tenoess and^at kiAi apprebcodingbis toUtl mtn from 
fiMne fteret enteipr&# hefied ta.GbdgoWi.aiid fortified 
himftlf in that city. The regent, cc^icAing kOfarny, tnd i, 
jnitched ragain A * and defeated bis. ftk nd nbligcd to 

the earl of GimimdSa in A ldoladpeqkrottnl^, wsftfabk toA)’* 
reduce; the place of ftrengtb iitwbich be confidetL^ la 
this ebb of bis fortune^ the earl c( Lenoa.bsd no hope 
but from EnglaiiiL i ' 

The revolution, pi^xiuced in 4bc pdlitical Aate of 
Scotland by the arts of Cardinal Beaton, f Wlitle it de- 
feated 4hc intrigues of Idftriry YMI. pointed all its 
Arength again A the progreb ^ tbcRcforinatioa^ Af- 
ter abandoning his old irieftds, the itgeart,; ia connec- 
tion with the cardinal, was ambitioiis to undo all the 4g) 
fervices he had rendered to them. The three eflates Alliance 
annulled the treaties of amity and marriage, and em- with France 
powered commiiliottcrs to conclude an alliance with *^®"*^*“^^**» 
France. The regent d»fcharged the two 
Guillaume and Rough, whom he had invited to impugn perfecuted. 
the dodlrines of the church. He drove back into Eng- 
land many pious perfoms, whoft xeal had brought them 
to Scotland, to explain and advance tlie new opinions. 

He careffed with particular refpeA the legate whom 
the pope had ftnt to difeourage the marriage of the 
young queen with the prince of Wales, and to promife 
his aififlance againA the enterprifts of Henry VIII. 

He procured an aA of parliament to be palled for the 
pcrftcution of heretics ; and, upon the foundation of 
this authority, the moA rigorous proceedings were 
concerted againA the reformed ; when the arms of 
England, rouflngthe apprehenfions of the nation, gave 
the fulieA employment to the regent and bis counfcllors. 

In the rage and anguilh of difappointed ambition, Lenox en- 
the carl of Lenox made an offer to afliA the views of *» 
the king of England ; who, treating him as an ally, 
engaged, in the event of fuccefs, to give him in mar 
riage his niece the lady Margaret Douglas, and to in- 
veil him in the regency of Scotland. To eAablifli the 
Reformation in Scotland, to acquire the fuperiority over 
it to Henry VIII. and to effefluate the marriage of the 
prince of Wales with the queen of Scots, were the 
great objedls of their confederacy. 4(4 

Henry, though engaged in a war with France, which An Englifii 

required all bis military force, could not refiA the earlie A < 

_ _ . • 
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opportunity in his power to execute his vengeance f"*^®** 
againA Scotland. Edward Seymour earl of Hartford 
was appointed to command 10,000 men; who were em- 
barked at Tinmouth, aboard a fleet of 200 Aims, under 
the dire£lion of Sir John Dudley Lord Line* This 
army was landed without oppoAxioo near Leith ; and 
the earl of Hartford made it /known to . Sif Adam Oc- 
terbam, the provoA of Edfobi^h, that his commiflion 
^mpoweredjiim to lay the country waAe and defolate, 
unit ft the regent (hobld' deliver up ahe young queen to 
the kingof Englandi. It was asrrwercd, iliat every, ex- 
tremity of diAreft would be endured, before the Scot- 4*5 
/ttfii* nation would fubmit; to fo ignonunioua a demanfi* 

Six tbottfand horft .iram Berwick, under , the , lord 
, Evers, noW Joined the carl of Hai^tford. Xkith! .ajBi 4 tion», tnd 
^Edinbuigh,. after; fechk rcfifiiancc, yidWedvto.thethcnVud. 

kho idNmdioned tl^m to pilfai9e,^«nly re* 
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knA tfrcfi fo t^Kfu . zitk cvQ^ ckf flftsiioit VflfcttB 

il^ tllk«r f^roomiiiiff' vi&M imd coUiitf y i/aMij«n 

i:bftteyed ©wboard-ihe Engliii fleet#' Bot» 
wliil^efl ^^onie terror me r reryiOheM! eicafecdi iBe tarl 
^Hareforfl ^Mbexkediepirt rfUaeroopt^and orders 
%d th^ VMttiedet tdiAarch ^nth cx)ieditk)a to the fnoo^ 

' U'ke^tgeiAif iilifteflhy'CiwiliDarBiratcm 

^ of K'lineleyi Argyll^ Both^ireU end;Miinay, <«rat adU^e 
U iht i^fkti^thnci' to eoUeA>iifi:at#nty» and tel*proidde 
fur the' (hctirity tlhe kiTigdoon# "He ftlt^ therrforet 
the greated furprife on being relieved fq^unexpefiedly 
froiM the mod imthinent danger \ and an t 3 cpedition» 
condiided ^vi'ith id little difoernmenti did tiot' advance 
ihc'enefttfiirea of Henry To, accooipltlh the 
m^xage of the yOuag ^aeen ii’tcii die prince of Walea* 
ttvipe^efa hhnfelf of her perfon^ or to achieves ooa* 
qtail Over Scotland^ were all circamilancca apparently 
within the reach of the Engliih coinmandert and yett 
ill the moment of vid:or}', he neglected to profeciite hit 
edvantaget ; and having inflamed the animoflties of the 
Hcottiih .nati«Mi, by a difplay of the pafllona and cruelty 
of hid mailer, left them Co recover from their difaftcr, 
and to improve in their rcfources* 

III niccefs Tlie earl of Lenox, taking the opportunity of the 
of the carl Englifh fleet, went to confult with Henry VIII. upon 
of Lenox. defperate Hate of his affairs. He remiwed hrs en- 
gagements with this monarch ; and received in mar- 
riage the lady Margaret Douglas, with pniTeflions in 
England. Soon after, he arrived in the frith of Clyde, 
with iB fliips and 6oo foldi^rs, that he might fecure 
the cadlc of Dumbarton, and employ hlmfelf in plun- 
dering and devaftation. But George Stirling, to 
Sivliom tlie cadk was intruded, refufed to furrender 
it ; and even obliged hiih to re-embark his troops. After 
engaging in a few petty incurdons and il^irmiflies, he 
returned to England# 

A truce *544* Henry confented to a truce; and Scot- 

coiidu^dta having fuffered the miferice of war, was fub- 

with Eng- jedted to the horrors of perfecution. The regent had 
Liid. procured an adl of parliament for the perfecution of 
the reformed ; and the cardinal, to draw to himfelf an 
additional fplendour and power, had obtained from the 
pope the dignity of legate ^ laUrf, A vifitation of his 
own dtocefe appeared to him the mod proper method 
of commencing the propofed extirpation of hcrcfyi and 
be carried with him in his train the regent, and many 
perfoas of diftindioni to affift in his judicatories, and 
to lliarc in his difgraee. 

^ t ^ III the toWfl of Perth a great many perfons were 
ciecmiwis «ccufcd and condemned. The moft trifling offences 
on account were regarded as atrocious crimes, and made the fub- 
ofrcH- 'jeB.s of profccution and punifhment. Robert Lamb 
giou. hanged for affirming that the invocation of faints 

had no merit to fsve# William Atiderfbpr Janaes Rey- 
nold, and James Fin^iyfem, fuffered the bme dca^, 
ibr having abufed an image of $t'Fmacis, by putting 
horns upou his bead# Jatnea Hunter^ having kept 
their oompanyJ^ was found tb be equally gutltVi and 
puniflied in the fame manner^ Helen Smke, havii^ 
* wfufcd, w hen in labour, to invoke the afiiftanca of tha 
; Virgin,' was 'drowned- in a pool of vTatcr. Maoy^fthc 
borgeffetfof Perth, ibdrfg fufpeded Of hcrefy, Lwtre feat 
‘ into ^baniflvment^; and the Lord Rutbvea, tbe^phoioll, 
‘ mas upon the famreatccomit difmiffed from 


k. The Uanlttiidntm AreinQOt^idkpdrlkdQtin^tlihvd^^ Sssthmtr 
stker jpartSMof Ui^dkicdc^vl Btfl ^hebdifobiii^^ ‘--jit'mI' 
dpmoturcatteddmgihe eixecotfoosoflineinoCsnAm 
tion^were susw loft in the lime >of tbeWianyrdofo of 
George Wiihavt^ a perfon who, while be was rrfpcA* Account of 
able iby Jiia Wrth« rwda highly mioent iiom^the Mb Oeorgi 
oievi (entertiinted^oC his capacity and andowmentat 
Jtiftertana of tbr Frbtidiaflt. have 

thrs nelanBer in terms the higbeft aduiiratioD. They 
datfid hit katnnng as ealeii&te, infift Oit' the extreme ean- 
dour^of -his difpoiiiiun, Md afer^e to him the utoiaft " ' 
purity of laorila. But.nvhik the il^aio of their pant* 
gyric is expofed to fufpicitin from its eacefs, they hawfc 
ventured to impute to him the fpirit of prophecy ; fo 
that we mufl'Dcce^rily receive their eulogiums vrith' 
fume abatement, t dt may be fufficiertt to afficin, thait 
Mr Wiihart was. tbe moft eminent preatdicr who had ' 

hitherto appeared in Scotland. His mind was certahily 
cultivated hy reflefiioo and iludy, and ho was amply 
poffcffed of thofe abilities and qualiflcatioiis which 
awaken and agitate the paiTions of the people. His 
had been attended with the inoft flattering fuc- 
cefs ; and his courage to encounter danger grew with 
his reputation. The day before he was .apprehended, 
he faid to John Knox, who attended liim ; ** I am 
weary of the u'orld, fince I perceive that men are weary 
of God.’* He liad already reconciled himfelf to that 
terrible death which awaited him. He was found in 
the houfe of Cockburn of Orirufton, in Eaft Lothian ; 
who refufing to deliver him to the fervants of the re- 
gent, the earl of Bothwcl, the (hexiff of the county, 
required tliat he ihould be inirulied to his care, and 
promifed that no injury fhould be done to biro. But 
the authority of- the regent and fats counfellors obliged 
the earl to furrender bis charge. He was conveyed to 
the cardinal’s cafUe at St Andrew^s, and his trial was 
hurried on with precipitation. The cardinal and the 
clergy proceeding in it without the concurrence of the 
fccular power, adjudged him to be burnt alive# In the 
clrctimliances of his execution there appears a deliberate 
and moll barbarous cruelty. When led out to the 
ftake, he was met by priells, who, mocking his condi- 
tion, called upon him to pray to tbe Virgin, that (he 
might intercede with her Son for mercy to him# For- 
bear to tempt me, my brethren,” was his mild reply 
to theou A black coat of linen was put upon him 
by one executioner, and bags of powder were faftened 
to his body by another. i^Some pieces of ordnance 
were pointed to the place of execu^on# He fpoke to 
the fpeffotors, entreating them to remember that he 
was to die for the true gofpel of Chrifl. Fire was 
communicated ro the faggots- FVom a balcony in a^ 
tower of his cadlc, which, waa hung with tapeilry, the 
cavdintland tlie prelates, reclining upon rich cufliions, 
beheld the inhuman feene. This iiifolent triumph,, 
more than all hisafiliidii3i)s,,affc^led the saagnaniineAty of 
tbe ibffereUi He exclaimcd^.ihat the enetnyyjwlio fo 
proudly folaced himfelf, would periffiia^ few: flays, 'and 
be expofed ignomimoufly in tlie place wliich he now oc- 
cupied. 

Cardinal Beaton took a- pleafutt iU' rereivihg the 
congiuiulations of the clet^ u ^which, it 
was thought^ woidd flll cbt^eneaiMa^ the uhundh Ivith 
, terror. *But the indiguathin of the peopk was'tiia^ 

' excited than their feufs; v AB^ka of were^L 

, gufled# 
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guftccl whh an cxercife of power wliicli defpifed e»cry 
Wtintlary of moderation and juUice, The pvetlidfon 
of Mr Wifliart, foggefted by tl»c general odtom wlneh 
Bwiio^af- cardinal* corifidewd by^ the difcipletf 

Ciflln^tol '^^**>* martyr aa Uwr eiafton of a^pvophet ; and pot* 
hapa gave oocafion • to the flifftfliiiation that folbwed. 
Their complAint«i« 9 tre attended to by Normati Lrily, 
the eldeil fon of the earl of^Huthca, whom the cardinal 
had treated- with iudigoity* though he had profiled by 
his ferviccat He bonfbnifcedAo be their leader. The 
cardinal Was in hiaeaiilo at St Andrew’s* which he was 
fortifyiftg after the 'ftrongeft fafhion of that age. The 
confptratort* at dtlfcrent times* early in the morning* 
Cl j ter jd into it. The gates were fiecured j and appoint- 
ing a guard* that no intimation of their proceedings 
might go to the cardinal* they difmilTed from the callie 
all his workmen feparatcly* to the number of lOO* aitd 
all his domedics* who amounted to no fewer than 50 
perfons. The cldeft fon of the earl of Arran, whom 
he kqjt as an hofhige for his father’s behaviour* was 
nionc detained by them. The prelate, alarmed with 
their noife* looked from his window, and was informed 
that his caftle was taken by Norman Lcfly. It was in 
vain that he endeavoured to fecurc the door of his 
chamber by bolts and chcils. The confpirators brought 
fire, and were ready tt> tipply it, when* admitting them 
into his prefence, he implored their mercy. Two of 
them ft ruck him haftily with their fwords. But James 
Mol vil, rehiikiDg thdr panion,told them, that this work 
and judgment of God, though fecrct, ought to be done 
with gravity. He reminded the cardinal, in general 
terms, of the enormity of his fins, and reproached him 
in a mure particular manner with the death of Mr 
Wiftiart. lie fwore, that no hopes of has riches, no 
dread of his power* and no. hatred , to his perfon, were 
any motives wdiich adluated him; but that he was 
moved to accompUlh his deftruflion, by the obftinacy 
and zeal manifefted by him againft Chrift Jefus and 
his holy gofpel. Waiting for no anfwer to his ha- 
rangue* he thruft the cardinal three times through the 
hodf with his dagger, on the S9thof May 1546- 
Thc iitmourthat the caftlc was taken giving an alarm 
to the inhabitants of St Andrew’s, they came in crowds 
to gratify their curioGty, and to offer their afliftance* 
according to the fentiments they entertained. The ad- 
herents and dependents of the cardinal were clamorous 
to fee him ; and the confpirators, carrying his de^d 
body to the very place from which he had beheld the 
4^1 fuftertngs of Mr Wifhart, expoftd it to thdr view. 
Treaty of The trucc, in the 'Incan time* which had been con- 
peacfbe- chided with England was frequently interrupted ; but 
tucni hn- memorable battles were fought. Mutual depteda- 
J'runce hofttle fpirit of the two kingdoms ; 

ScoiUimJ. regent was making military preparations, 

which gave the promile of impprtant events, a treaty of 
peace was fihiftied between Ertgland and France* in 
which Francis I. took carC to coniprehend the Scotti/h 
ration. In this treat jr it Was iHpulatctl by HemVi that 
he was not to wage war againfl Scotland* iinlefs he 
fbould be pwvoked by new and juft cuufes of hoftility. 
But the murderers of Cardinal Beaton* apprehenfivc 
of tbeif fafety, had defpatched meffengers intoEugland* 
with applications to Henry fbt alSftancc ; and being 
joititd by more than 120 of thdr friends* they took 
the itfolution of keeping the caftle, and of defending 
• t 


thcmfeives». Henry, notwithilanding his treaty with. Scotland. 
France* refolved to embrace this opportunity of 
menting the diftarbdnces of Scotland. He haftened to 
collet troops f ‘and the tegentand his oounfellurs pmf* 
fed France for ftifpphes ki men and money* and milita- 
ry ftorta and artille^. 

The high places which the cardinal occupied wercProcccd- 
filled up immediately upon his 4 <^atb. John Hamilton agAinft 
abbot of Paifley was clcAcd arehbifbop of St Andrew’s, 
and George earl of Huntley was promoted to be 
cellor. By tlicfc officers the regent ^as urged to pro-ainal^ " 
ceed with vigour againft the confpirators ; and it was a 
matter of the greateft anxiety to him to recover his 
eldeil fon, whom they detained in cuftody. The clergy 
had, in the mod foknin mannu*, pronounced them to 
be accurfed ; and agreed to furnifti, fen* four mpnths, a 
monthly fubftdy of 3000I. to defray the eapence of re- 
ducing them to obedience. The queen.dowager and 
the Freuch fadlion were cs^cr, at the fame time, to 
concur in avenging the afraiunation of a man to whole 
counfds and fervices they were fo greatly indebted.— 

And that no dangerous ufe might be made of the cldeft 
fon of the earl of Arran, who, after his father, w'as 
the heir of the monarchy, an ait of parliament w^as 
pafl'cd, excluding him from his birthright while he re- 
mained in the pofleffion of the enemies of his country, 
and fubftituting his brothers in his place, according to 
their feniority. The dark politics of Henry fuggcllcd 
the nccellity of this expedient ; and in its meaning and 
tendency there may be remarked the fpirit and great- 
nefs of a free people. 

A powerful army laid fiege to the caftle of St An- CaOle 
drew’s, and continued their operations during four^'An- 
months ; but no fuccefs attended the alTailants. 
fortifications were ttrong ; and a communication with 
the befieged was open by fea to the king of England, 
who fupplied them with arms and provifions. The gar- 
rifon received his pay, and the principal confpirators 
had pcnfiOns from him. In return for his generofiiy, 
they w'crc engaged to promote the marriage of his foil 
with the young queen; loadvanccthe Reformation: and 
to keq> in cuftody the cldeft fon of the regent. Nego- 
tiation fucceeded to hoftility ; and as the regent expell- 
ed affiftance from Fiance, and the confpirators had the 
profpe6l: of fupport from an Engliih army, both panics 
were difpofed to gain lime. A treaty was entered into 
and tranfailed, in which the regent engaged to procure 
from Rome an abfolution to the confpirators, and to 
obtain to them from the three eftates an exemption 
from profccutions of every kind. Upon the part of 
the befieged, it was ftipulaicd, that vrhen thefc condi- 
tions W'crc fulfilled, the caftle fhould be furreiidercd, and 

regent’s foti delivered up to him. In the mean- 494 
time Henry Vlli. died; and a few' weeks after Fran-P^***^^ ^ 
cis I.alfo paid his debt to nature. But the former, be- 
fore his dtath, had recommended the profecution of thcp^ad "l 
S conilh war ; and Henry II. the fucceflbrof Francis, 
was eager to Ihow his attention to the ancient ally of 
his nation. When the abfolution arrived from Rome* 
tire toiifpiraloi s refufed to confider it as valid ; and an 

ufed by the pojH^ implying an ahfurdity* fur- “ 
niffitd an anology for their conduA. They knew ;hat 
the counfelWs of Edward VI. wfre making vigorous 
^parations to invade Scotland ; they were coftfideni 
PP their prcflfiu ability to defend thyn^fclves, and the 
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adrocatet £ur tbe it«fbmttioa caeouraged tbcM «iA 
horn and wkb flaUoya . 

Tb« foTOuren of tha Rdbtmatioiit in tiU mean tim# 
adapting the intolejraiQt maxima of the. Roqnaa Catkihf 
licSf were highly pleated wittt the aSaAnation of Bea* 
ton } and many of them congratulated the coafpiratori 
npon what they called their godly deed and enterprife. 
John Rooghf who bad foemorly beta ebapiain 
^cgent» entered the caftle and joined them* At ibi# 
tiom alio John Knox began to diftingutflihimfelf in an 
eminent mannert both by bia fucoeft in argument aikl 
the unbounded freedom of his dilcourfe 1 while the 
Roman cler^, every where defeated and afhame^ 
plored the amftan^ of the regent and bit conneiU who 
afTured them that the laws againft beretica ftiould be 
put in execution* 

In the mean time the caftle of St Andrew Vbeang in* 
vefted by a fleet of 1 6 fail under Admiral Strozzt from 
France, was obliged to capitulate. Honourable con^ 
tions were granted to the confpiratora; but after being 
conveyed to France, they were cruelly ufed, from the 
hatred entertained by the Catholics againft the Protef- 
tants. Many were confined in prifons ; and others, 
among whom, ‘fays Dr Stuart, was John Knox, were 
fent to the galleys. The caftle itfelf was razed to the 
ground. 

The fame year, 1547, Scotland was invaded by an 
Englifti army under the duke of Somerfet, who had 
been chofen prote^lor of England during the minority 
of Edward VI. The defign of this invafion was to 
oblige the Scots to comply with the feheme of Hen- 
ry VIII. aad conclude a marriftge between Edward and 
the young queen of Scotland, The Englifh army con- 
fided of 1 8,000 men ; befides which the protedor had 
a fleet of 60 fail, one half of which were fhips of war, 
and the others confifted of veiTels laden with provifions 
and military {lores. On the other hand, the regent op- 
jjofed him with an army of 40,000 men. B*jforc the 
commencement of hoftilities, however, the duke of So- 
merfet addrefled a letter or manifefto to the guvernmentf 
1 n which be preffed the marriage with fuch powerful ar- 
guments, and fo clearly fhowed the. benefits wliich would 
refult from it to both nations, that the regent and his 
party, who were averfe to peace, thought proper to 
fupprefs it, and to circulate a report that the Engliili 
hud come to force away the queen, and to reduce the 
kingdom to a Hate of dependence. All hopes of an 
accommodation being thus removed, the Englifti army 
advanced in order to give battle to the Scots. They 
found the latter poftvd in the moil advantageous fitua- 
tion, around the villages of Muftclburgh, liivercfk, and 
Moucktoii ; fo that he could not force them to an ac- 
tion, at the fame time that he found hiinfelf in danger 
of having his communication with his ftiips cut oiT, which 
would have totally deprived his army of the means of 
fuhfiftcnce. In this dangerous fituatipu he had again 
rccourfe to negotiation, and offered terms ftillmore fa- 
vourable than before. He now deeftared himfclf ready 
to retire into England, and to make ample compenfa- 
tion for tlie injuries committed by hisarmy, if the Scot* 
tifti government would promife that the que.m ftiould not 
be couimfled to a foreign prince, but fhoidcl be kept at 
home tin (he was of age to choofe a liu{band for-herfdf, 
with the confent of , the nobility. Thefe cpnccjliq^ 
creafed the confidence of the regent to naiichi “ 

•VoL. XVII. Part 1 . 



I sea 

iritluHit tduiig advamge of the 

he rdotvM to come to. a |^i9fti<iigag«mixt^ 

Tbe protedorwiovod tfnetrds PiiilpRy« :0 
hottfie to tbc eaftwoid of MuflUburghi^ju^^ ' 'i 

cooerMug thafc.hf joeaot to^tidte refuge 
changed' the ftroog ^ooad m which 
4d* He^oooanandea bis army to pab the www Ew 
ahd to-appiwach die E^UIh fom which wempofted 
00 the middle, of Faftde bin* The earl of Angus led 
cm the vao t die main body of the battle marched luo* 
dcr the regent t and the carl, of ffiuitti^ commanded 
in the rear, it was the regenVs intention to feize the 
top of the hilL The Lord &ray, to defeat tbk purpofe 
charged the earl of Angus, at thchead c^f tbeEnghfli 
cavalry. They were received upon the points of the 
Scottifti (pears, which were longer than the fauices.of 
the £ngli(b horfeaicn, and put to flight- The cad of 
Warwi^, more fuccefsful with hts command of infan- 
try, advanced to the attack. ' The ordnance from the 
fleet affifted his operations ; and a bri(k fire from the 
Engliih artillery, which was planted on a riling ground 
ferved ftill more to intimidate the Scottifti foldiery.-— 

The remaining troops under the protedor wer^ moving 
fiowly, and in the bell order, to take a (hare in the 
engagement. The earl of Angus was not well fup- 
ported by the regent and the carl of Huntley. A pa- 
nic fpread itfelf through the Scottifti army. It fled m 
different ways, prefencing a feene of the greateft havock 
and confufion. Few perifhed in the fight ; but the 
chafe continuing in one dire^ion to Edinburg I4 and in 
another to Dalkeith, with the utmoft fury, aprodigi-The Scots 
ous daughter was made. The lofs of the conquerors defeated 
did not amount to 500 men 5 but 10,000 foldicrs pc. with great 
rifhtcron the fide of the vaoquifhcd. A multitude of 
prtfoners were taken ; and among thefe the earl of 
Huntley, the lord high chancellor. 

Amidil the confternation of this dccifivc viflory, 
the duke of Somerfet had a full opportunity of effec- 
tuating the marriage and union projedled by Hen- 
ry Vlll. and on the fubjed of which fuch fond anxie- 
ty was entertained by the Englifti nation. But the ca- 
bals of his enemies threatening his dellrudicm at home, 
he yielded to the neceffities of his private ambition, and 500 
inarched back into England. lie took precautions, ’J'hc duke 
however, to fccure an entry into Scotland, both by feaj?^ Sonur- 
and land. A garrifon of zoo men was placed in 
ifle of St Columba in the Forth, and two ftiips of war ^ 
were left as a guard to it. A garrifon was alio ftation- 
ed in the caftle of Brouglity, which was fituated in 
the mouth of the Tay. When he paffed through the 
Mcrfe and Teviotdale, the leading menof thefe counties 
repaired to him ; and taking an oath of allegiance to 
King Edward, furrendered their places of firength. 

Some of thefe he demoHftied, and to others he added 
new fortifications. Hume caftle was garrifoned with 
2po men, and intrufted to Sir Edward, Dudley; and 
he pofttd 300 I'oldiers, w ith 200 pioneei's, in the cpftlc 
of Ruxburght under the comni<ind of Sir Ralph ’Bui- 
mer. 

, The only refource of the regent noiy Vi^as the hope 
of afliftance from France, The young queen Was lodged 
hi the caftle of Pumhartun, under th^ Care .of the lords 
rfleine and Livingftone ; and a^iiiaflhdbrs 'were fent to 
‘‘jli/y II^ bf /France, acquainting him wUh the 
7 |mkj?y, and iinplorin|^ his awlUnce. The, r^^ent 
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<femfan 4 . had afked pciwiflion frolti i\\t pfotcflor to tmt of 
utuct^ and the earl of Warwick waa appointed to wait 
for them at Berwick ; hut none were ever fent on the 
part ofScothnd« It was not long» the reforcy before 
iioflilitiea Were recommenced by ilic Englifh. Lord 
Graj' led an army into Scotland, fortified the town of 
Haddington, texA the caftles of Ycfter and Dalkeith, 
laid walle tbe Merfe, and the counties of Eaft and Mid- 
I«othian. Ofl the other hand, in June i;4S,Monrteuv 
de DtHe, • French officer of great reputation, landed 
at Leith wKli 6ooo/oldiers, and a formidable train of 
artillery. 

In tile mean time the regent was in difgrace on ac- 
atouiit of the difafterat Pinkey; and the queen*dowager 
being difpoJcd to fuperfede his authority, attempted to 
improve ibis circumlUnce to her own advantage. As 
(he perceived that her power and intcreft could heft be 
lnpportcd by France, Ihe refolvrd to enter into the 
flnifcft alliance with that kingdom. It had been pro- 
liofid that the dauphin of France fhould marry the 
cjueeii of Scotland ; and this propofal now met with 
UMiiy partizaiiB, the hoftilities of the EfigliOi having 
loll a grfat number of friends to the caufe of that 
rouiit.y. Jt was refolvcd to fend the queen immediate* 
ly to France, which would remove the caufe of the 
prefent contentions, and her fuhfcquent marriage with 
the. dauphin would in the fitlleft manner confitm the 
fiiendlKip bc'wixt the two nations. The French go- 
vernment alio entered deeply into the fcheme ; and in 
(uder to promote it made prtfents of great value to 
many of the Scuttifh nobility. The regent himfclf was 
g.uned over by a pcnlion of 12,000 livres, and the title 
of Chaulhcrault. Monfieur dc Villcgagnon, 
li^nrc. lommaudcd four galleys in the harbour of Leith, 

maUinga feint aa it he intended to proceed inftantly to 
I'jnricc, tacked about to the noith, and, failing round 
the iflcf^, received the queen at Dumbarton; whence he 
conveyed her to France, and dtlivcrecl her to her 
uncles the princes of Lorraine, in the month of July 
J54B. . " 

Thefe tranfaflions did not put an end to the military 
operations. The Oege of Haddington had been un- 
dertahcTi as foon as the French auxiliaries arrived, and 
was now condu^led with vigour. To reinforce the 
garrifon, 1^00 borfe advanced from Berwick ; but an 
ambufeade being laid for them, they were inteiveptcd, 
and almod totally deftroytd. Another body of Eng- 
lirti troops, liowcver, which amounted only to per- 
fons, w^as more fuccefsful. Eluding the vigilance of 
the Scots and the French, they w'ere able to cuter 
FLicidinqion, and to fupply ihebtdieged with nmnuini- 
f !(.n and provifions. The Lord Seymour, high admiral 
nf England, made a defeent upon Fife with 1200 
men, and brne pieces of artillery ; but was driven back 
Ui hia lliips with great flaughter by James Smart, na- 
iiira! Urolher to the young qujen, who oppofed him at 
the head of the militia of the county. A fecond dc- 
feent was made by him at Montrofe; but being equally 
unfncccfbfnl there, he was obKgcd to leave Scotland 
t^'itbout performing any important or memorable a- 
rhievement. 

Having colVcfled an army of 17,000 men, and add- 
ing to it 3000 German Proteftaiits, the profettor put 
it under the diridlion of the earl of Shrewfbury, 

<m the approach of the Englift, Deiie, tliough b<; 
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been reinforced with 15,000 Scots, thought it more Seetlantt 
prudent to retreat than to hazard a decifivc battle. He " 
imfed the fiege of Haddington, and marched to Edin- 
burgh. The carl of Slirewfbury did not follow him to '^04 
force an engagement. Jealoutics liad arifen between the v^^*^*^*-* 1^ 
Scots and the French. The infolence and vanity 
the latter, encouraged by their fuperior Ikill in miliiary |Py,;„cb. 
arts, had offended the quick and impatient fpirit of the 
former. The frctfulncfs of the Scots was augmented 
by the calamities infeparable from war ; and after the 
conveyance of the young queen to France, the efficaci- 
ous and peculiar advantage conferred upon that king- 
dom by this tranfadiion was fully uiidcriiood, and ap- 
peared to them to be highly difg^acefu^ and impolitic. 

In this ftatc of their humour, Deffe fouiui not at Edin- 
burgh the reception he expe^td. The quartering of 
his foldiers produced difputes, which ended in an infur- 
reftioii of the inhabitants. The French fired among 
the citizens. Several ptrfotis of diftinction fell, and 
among thefe were the provoft of Edinburgh and his fon. 

The national difeontents and inquietudes were driven, 
by this event, to the moft dangerous extremity ; and 
Dcffe, who was a man of ability, thought of giving 
employment to his troops, and of flattering the people 
by the fplendour of fomc martial exploit. 5cy 

The carl of Shrewfbury, after fupplying Haddtng- Uniuceef*- 
ton with troops, proviiions, and military (lores, n tired 
w'lth hi8 army into England. Its garnlon, xn the tn- 
jo)m\rnt of fccurity, and unfurpretous of danger, might 
be furprifed and overpowered. Marching in the night, 

Dcffe reached this important poll ; and dellroying a 
fort of obfervation, prepared to (lorm the main gates, 
of the city, when the garrifon took the alarm. A 
French deferter pointing a doable cannon tothe thickeit 
ranks of the affailants, the (hot was incredibly de- 
(Iruflivc, and threw them into confufion. In the 
height of their condernation^ a vigorous Tally was 
made by the bcfiegcd. Dcffe renewed the aflault in 
the morning, and was again difeomfited. He now 
turned his arms againfl Broughty caftlc ; and, though 
unable to reduce it, he yet recovered the neighbouring iVti ch 
town of Dundee, which had fallen into the poffcifion ncrdl 
r,f the enemy. Hume callle was retaken by (Iratagem. ad- 
DcfTc entered Jedburgh,, and put its garrifon to the ^‘*"^*£*^*‘ 
fv;ord. Encouraged by this faccefs he ravaged the 
Englilh borders in different incurfions, and obtained 
veral petty viiJIorics. Leith, which from a fmall village 
had grown into a town, was fortified by him ; and the 
idaud of Incbkclth, which is nearly oppofite to that 
harbour, being occupied by Englilh troops, he under- 
took to expel them, and made them priioiicrs after a 
brilk encounter. 

His a6livlty and valour could not, however, com- 
pofe the difeontents of the Scottifh nation ; and the 
queen-dowager having written to Henry IL to recal' 
him, he was fucceeded in his command by Monfieur de 
Thermes, wlio was accompanied into Scotland by Mon- 
luc bifhop of Valence, a perfon highly ellecmed forhii 
addrefs and ability. This ecclefiallic was defigned to 
fupply the lofs of Caidinal Beaton, and to difeharge the 
office of lord high chancellor of Scotland. But the*, 
jcaloulies of the nation increafing, and the quecn-dow- 
ger herfelf fufpefling his ambition and turbulence, he 
gained not this dignity, andfpoti returned to his own^ 
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'ieotlgn^ De Thermei brouijrlit with him from France a rdn- 
' {brccment of looo foot, aooo horfe, and loo men 
507 at arms. He ereded a fort at Aberlady, to dill refs 
the garrifon of Haddington, and to intercept iu fup- 
FrsfU'Ji* provifion. At Coldingham he deilroyed a 

troop of Spaniards in the Englifh pay. Fad^calUe 
was regained by fuqmfe. Diilradlionlr in the Euglifh 
court did not permit the protestor to ad: vigoroudy in 
the war. The carl of Warwick was diverted from 
marching an army into Scotland. An infedious dif- 
temper had broke out in the garrifon at Haddington ; 
and an apprehenfion prevailed, that it could not hold 
out for any length of time againll the Scots. The tail 
of Rutland, therefore, with 9 body of troops, entered 
the town i and after frtting ftre to it, conduded the 
garrifon and artillery to Berwick. The regent, in the 
poiTeflion of Haddington, was folicitous to recover the 
other place*! which were yet in the power of the £ng« 
lifh. De Thermes laid fiege to Broughty caftle, and 
took it. He then befieged Lawder ; and tlie garrifon 
was about tp furrendcr at diferetton, when the news ar* 
rived that a peace was concluded between France, Eng- 
land, and Scotland. 

By this treaty Henry II. obtained the reftitution 
of Boulogne and its dependencies, which had been 
taken from him by the king of England, and fur 
which he paid 400,000 crowns. No oppufition was 
to be given to the mairtage of the queen of Scotland 
with the dauphin : the iartrefles of Lawder and Dou- 
glas were to be reilored to the Scots, and the Etiglilh 
S09 deftroy the catUes of Roxburgh and Eyemouth. 

The queen- After the ratincatioii of theaAiclet, the queen-dowager 
dowaper embarked with Leon Stroazi for France, attended by 
F^in*** jJ nobility. Having arrived cliere, ihe com- 

ifciicnxsT- *nuiiicatcd to the king her delign of aiTuming the go- 
gaind the -^vernmtMit of Scotlandi and he protnifed to aflill her to 
regent. the utiiiofl of his powef. But the jealoufy which pre- 
vailed between the Scots and French rendered the aev 
complifhmcnt of this dcfign very difficult. To remove 
the regent by an adt of power might endanger the 
feheme altogether; but it might be poffible to perfuade 
him to refigu his office voluntarily. For this purpofe 
intrigues wire immediately commenced ; and indeed the 
regent himfelf contributed to promote their fehemesby 
his violent pcrfccution of the reformed. The peace w'as 
hardly proclaimed, when he provoked the public re- 
Atla^n Wal a<Stion of fanguiiinry infolence. Adam 

Ja/*c * man of fimple manners, hut of great xeal 

on account fur the Reformation, was acciifcd of herefy, and brought 
•1' religion, to trial in the church of the Black Friars at Edinburgh. 

In the prifcncc of the regent, the earls of Angus, 
Huruley, Glencairn, and other perfons of diiliiiclion 
and rank, he was charged with preaching without any 
iiuihority of law, with baptizing one of his own chil- 
(jren, and with denying the do6lrinc of purgatory ; 
and it was ilrcnuouily objc6icd to him, that he ac- 
counted prayers to the faints rmd the dead to be an ufe- 
Itl's fuperltitioii, that he had pronounced the mafslobe 
an idolatrous fervxcc, and that he had affirmed that the 
bread and wine in the facranicnt of the altar, after tjie 
^ words of the coiifecratlun, do not chflng^. their nature, 
but continue to be iNead and wine, 'rhefe ofilnces 
w’ere efteemed too terrible to admit of any pardon.— 
The carl of Glencairn .alone protefled againft his pu 
nifhment. 
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contumeliotts infults of the clergy ; and hy biseomage S^stlsocL 
and patience at the ftakc gave a fanilion to the opinions w 
he bad embraced. 

Other adls of atrocity and violence Hained the adiri-Othtr in- 
niitration of the regent. In his own palacCt William l^***^*^* 
Crichton, a man of family reputation, was affaflina- • 
nated by the Lord Semple. No attempt was made to 
puniih the murderer. His daughter was the concubine cicc. 
of the archbifhop of St Andrew’s, and her tears and en- 
treaties were more powerful thanjutticc. John Melvil, 
a prrfun refpr^ahle by bis birth and his fortune, bad 
wiitten to an Engbfh gentleman, recommending to bis 
care a friend who at that time was a captive in Eng- 
land. This letter contained no improper informatimr 
in matters of (late, and no fuipicion of any crime again (t 
Melvil could he inferred from it. Yet the regent brought 
him to trial upon a charge of high creafon ; and, for 
an ad\ of humanity and friendlhip, he was condemned 
to lofe bis head. The eftate of Melvil, forfeited to his 
family, was given to David theyonngeft fon of the re- 
gent. 

Amidft the plcafures and amufements of the French Seticmciof 
court, the quecn-dowager w^as not inattentive to the'bequecn- 
rcheme of ambition which fhe had projr^dted. The earls 
of Huntley and Sutherland, Marifthal and Caflihs, 
the Lord Maxwell, and other ptifous of eminence who 
had accompanied her to France, were gamed over to her 
iiiterefts. Robert Carnegie of Kinnaird, D.;vid Punier 
bifhop of Rofs, and Gavin Hamilton commendator of 
Kilwinning, being alfo at this time in that kingdom, 
and having the greatett weight with the regent, were 
treated with a moil punctilious refpedt. Henry decla- 
red to them his earneft wi(h that the queen-dowager 
might attain the government of Saotland. In cafe the 
regent ffiould confent to this meafure, he exprefled a 
6rm intention that no detriment ffioiild happen to his 
confcqucnce and affairs ; and he dtfircd them to inform 
him, that he had already confirmed his title of Jvle of 
Chatelhcrauh^ had advanced his fon to be captain of the 
Scots gendarmes in France, and was ready to tender 
other marks of favour to his family and relations. Up- 
on this bniinefs, and with this ratffage, Mr Carnegie was 
defpatched to Scotland ; and a few days after, he was 
followed by the biffiop of Rofs. The bifliop being a 
man of eloquence and authority, obtained, though with 
great difficulty, a promife from the regent tortlign his 
high office ; and for this fervicc he received, as a rccom- 
penfe, an abbey in Poitou. 

The queen-dowager, full of hopes, now prepared toShe Vetums 
return to Scotland, and in her way thither made nfeof*® 
a fdfe condudl obtained from Edward VI. by the 
of France. I’he Enghfh monarch, however, had not 
yet forgot the beautiful queen of Scotland ; and did 
not fail to urge his fuperiority of claim to her over the 
dauphin. The queen-dowager did not ferioufly enttr 
upon the bufinefs ; only in general terms complained of 
the hoililities eommitted by the Euglifh ; and two days 
after this coiiverfation, fhe proceeded towards Scotland, 
where Ihe was condudledby the earl of Bothwcl, Lord 
Hume, and fome other noblemen, to Edinburgh, amidft: 
the acclamations of die people. She had not long been 
returned to the capital, when the bad condu^ of the 


regent afforded her an opportunity of exerting her in- 
fluence and addrefs to the advantage of her projedl. 
The pious fufferer bore with rcligiiation lhe,<|||^he regent having propofed a Judicial circuit through 
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Scf)thn 4 . the kingdom, under pretence of reprefling crimes and 
'—V—' diforders, molefled the people by plunder and rapine. 

514 Great fines were levied for offences pretended as well as 
real; and the Proteftante in particular feemed to be the 
fticc orthe objet^s of his difplcafurc and feverity. In his progrefs 
he was accompanied by the queen-dowager; and as (he 
ailVtiiecl to behave in a manner direAly oppofite, the 
molt difagrccable comparifona were made between her 
and the regent. The bifhop of Rofs, to whom he had 
promtfed to refign his office, did not fail to put him in 
mind of his engagements ; but he had now altered his 
mind, and wiflicd ftill to continue in power. His refo- 
lution, however, failed him on the firft intimation of a 
parliamentary inquiry into the errors of hie adminiftra- 
tion. An agreement with the queen-dowager then took 
place ; and it was ftipulated, that he fhould fucceed \o 
the throne upon the death of the queen without ilTue ; 
that his fon fhould enjoy the command of the gen- 
darmes ; that no inquiry fhould be made into his expen- 
diture of the royal treafures ; that no inquiry into his 
government fhould take place ; and that he ^ould en- 
joy in the moil ample manner his duchy and his pen- 
iion. Thefe articles were ratified at an aflembly of par- 
liament, and the queen-dowager was formally invefted 
with the regency. 

Mary of Lorraine, the new regent, though (he had 
with great difficulty attained tlie fummit of her wifhea, 
feemtd to be much lefs verfant in the arts of govern- 
She tenden ment than of intrigue. She was fcarcely fettled in her 
he fi uD- ofiice when fhe rendered btrfclf unpopular in two 
refpeds; one was by her too great attachment toFrance^ 
and the other by her perfccution of the reformed reli- 
gion. She was entirely guided by the councils of her 
brothers the duke of Guife and the cardinal of Lor- 
raine; and paid by far too much attention to M. d’Oy- 
fel the French nmbaflador, whom they recommended to 
her as an able and faithful minifter. Several high of- 
fices w’cre filled with Frenchmen, which excited in the 
higheft degree the refentment of the Scottifh nobility ; 
and the coramonalty were inftaotly, prejudiced againll 
her by the partiality fhc (bowed to the Papifts. At 
find, however, fhe enabled many falutary laws ; and 
while fhe made a progrefs dierfelf through the fouthern 
provinces of the kingdom to hold judiciary courts, 
fhe endeavoured to introduce order and law into the 
wedern counties and ides ; fird by the earl of Hunt- 
Icy, and afterwards by the carls of Argyll and Athul, 
to whom ^le granted commiflions for this purpofc with 
effedlual powers. In another improvement, which the 
queen-regent attempted by the advice of her French 
council, fhc found hcrfelf oppofed by her own people. 
It was propofed that the poflcffione of every proprietor 
of land in the kingdom ihould be valued and enrertd in- 
to regiders; and that a proportional payment fhould be 
made by each. The application of this fund was to 
maintain a regular and ftauding body of foldiers. This 
guard or arn»y, it was urged, being atall times in readi- 
nefs to march againft an enemy, would pToted cfFcdlu- 
ally the frontiers ; and there would no longer be any 
necelhty for the nobles to be continually in motion on 
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every rumour of hodility or tneurfion from Engli/h in- Scotland, 
vaders. No art, however, or argument, could reoom* 
mend thefe meafurea. A perpetual tax and a danding 
army were conceived to be the genuine charadcridica 
of defpotifro. All ranks of men coufidered themfelves 
infulted and abufed ; and 300 tenants of the crown 
aflembling at ]^inburghf and giving way to their in- 
dignation, feat their remondrances to the queen^regent 
in fucb ftrong and expreflive language, as induced hot 
to abandon the feheme. Yet ftill the attempt which fhe 
had made left an impreffion on the minds of the people*. 

They fufpeded her to be a fecret enemy to their go- 
vernment and liberties ; and they were convinced that 
Henry 11 . was engaging her in refinements and arti- 
fices, that he might reduce Scotland to be a province 
of France. 51S 

While an alarm about their civil rights was fpread- John Knon 
ing itfelf among the people, the Proteftants were riGng*-’"^*’^*' 
daily in their fpirit and in their hopes^ John Knox 
whofe courage had been confirmed by misfortunes, and 
whofe talents had improved by exercife, was at this time 
making a progrefs through Scotland. Thecharadierif- 
tic peculiarities of Popery were the favourite topics of 
his declamation and cenfiire. He treated the mafs, in 
particular, with the mod fovereign contempt, reprefen t- 
ing it as a remnant of idolatry. Many of the nobility 
and gentry afforded him countenance and protcdlion* 

They invited him to preach at their houfes, and they 
partook with him in the ordinances of religion after the 
reformed method. Religious focieties and afTemhlies 
were held publicly, in defiance of the PapilU ; and ce- 
lebrated preachers were courted with affiduityand bribes 
to refidc and officiate in particular didridls and towps. 

The clergy cited him to appear before them at Edin- 
burgh, in the church of the Blackfriars. On the ap- 
pointed day he prefented himfclf, with a numerous at- 
tendance of gentlemen, who were dctenniiicd to exert 
themfelves in his behalf. The priefthood did not choofc 
to proceed in his profecution ; and Knox, enenurn- . 

get] by this fymptom of their fear, took the refolution 
to explain and inculcate his dofirines repeatedly and 
openly in the capital city of Scotland. In 1556, the 
earl of Glencairii allured the earl Marifchalto hear the 
exhortations of this celebrated preacher; and they were 
fo muchaffefted with his reafonings and rhetoric, ihatoflVnftvc 
they rrquelled him to addrefs the queen-regent up-luurto 
on the fubjedl of the reformation of religion. In com- queen- 
pliance with this requeft, he wi*otc a letter in very 
agreeable terms ; and the earl of Glencairn delivered it 
with his own hand, in the expectation that fomc advan- 
tage might in tliis manner be obtained for the reformed. 

But the queen-regent was no lefs offended with the 
freedom of the nobleman than the preacher; and, after 
prrufnig the paper, fhc gave it to James Beaton arch- 
bifliop ofGlafgow, with an expreflioii of difdain, ‘^Hcre, 
my lord, is a pafquil.” 

Amidft thefe occupations, John Knox received an in- Goes to 
vitatiori to take the charge of the Englifh congregation 
at Geneva ; which he accepted. The clergy called up-?‘'^ '!' 
oa him, in his abfcnce, to appear before them, condemn- 

cd ^ 


(p) When he was fi nt to France (Jfays Dr Stuart), with the confpnritor^ againfi Cardinal Beaton, he war 

confined lo the galleys ; but had ohtaiHcd his liberty latter end of the year 1549, 
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Scotland, ed him to death as a heretic^ and ordered him to be 
burned in effigy* 

<532 Tbe injurious treatment of John Knox did not in the 
leaft obftrudt the progrefs of the Reformation* Dcfcr- 
mation. made from Popery in every town and village ; 

and even, many members of tbe churoh, both feoular 
and regtflar» were forward to embrace the new princi- 
ples# and to atone for their paft miftakes by the bitter- 
eft railleries againft the corruptions and the folljr of the 
Ri6mifli faith. The priefts were treated in all places 
with ridicule and contempts • The imagesi crueidaes, 
and relics# which ferved to roufe the decaying fervours 
of fuperftition, were ftolen from the churches, and tram- 
pled under foot. > ThebiftiopS implored the afliftsnee of 
^ tbe queen-regent. Citations were given to the preach- 
ers to appear in their defence. They obeyed} but 
with.fuch a formidable retinue, that it was with diffi- 
culty (he was permitted to apologize for her conduft. 
James Chalmers of Gaitgirth, preffing forward from the 
crowd, addreiTed himfolf to her : We vow to God, 

that the devices of the prelates fhall not be carried into 
execution. We are oppreffed to maintain them in their 
idlenefs. They foek to undo and murder our preachers 
and UB ; and we are determined to fubmit no longer to 
tlu3 wickednefs.^’ The multitude, applauding his fpeech, 
put their hands to their daggers. 

A trufty mclTenger was defpatched to Geneva, invit- 
ing John Knox to return to his own country. But in 
the infancy of their connexion, the Prutcilants being 
apprehenfive of one another, uncertain in t heir couni'els, 
or being deferted by perfoiis upon whom they had re- 
lied, it appeared to them that they had adopted this 
meafure without a due preparation $ and, by oppofite 
dcfpatches, Knox was requeftecl to delay his journey for 
fome time. 

To this zealous reformer their unfleadinefe was a mat- 
ter of ferious afflidfion ; and in the anfwer he tranfmit- 
ted to their letters, he rebuked them with fcvi riiy : but 
amid ft this corre^ion, he entreated them not to faint 
under their purpoies, from appiehenllons of danger, 
which, he faid, was to fcpsiate themfelves from the fa- 
vour of G»’d, ^.nd to provoke his vm 'cance. To par- 
ticular pirfonb he wrote oiher addixfles ; and to all of 
them the greateft wttenlion was paid. In 1557, a for- 
^22 nnl bond of agreement,, which obtained the appellation 
The lii i> of thejirjl covenantf vi*as entered into, and all the more 

covenant, cminciii perfons who fovoured the Reformation were in- 
vited to fubferibe it. The eails of Argyll, Olcncatrn, 
and Morton, with the Lord Lorn, and John Er/kineof 
Dun, led the way, by giving it the fandlion of their 
names. All the fubferibers to this deed, renouncing 
the fupcrfti lions and idolatry of the church of Rome, 
piomif^ed to apply continually their whole power and 
we ill h, and even to give up their lives,, to forward and 
cft.ibli(h the word of God. They diftinguiftied the re- 
formed, by calling them the Cvngregatkn Chrift ; and 
by the opprohrKius title of the Congregation oj Satanf 
523 they peculiariyed the favourers of Popery. 

John Knox After the leaders of the R' formation had fobferibed 
and v’lilyii' the hrtt covenant, they addiefTcd letters to John Knox, 
ftrongeft terms his return to Scotland; 
uotaii , their hopes of his aiTiftance might not be dif- 

appointtd, liu'yTent an addn’fB to John Calvin, the ce- 
lebrated reb.rr.ier, b gging him to join his commands to 
their culixaCea. Tlie archbifliop of 5t Ai^drcw’s, who 


perceived the rifing ftorm, was in a difficult fituallon. SectUtrd. 

A powerful combination threatened ruin to the church; ' 
and he had feparated himfelf from the politics of the 
queen-regent. The zeal of the Roman Catholics point- 
ed out ftroDg' meafures to him ; and his dirpofitioi] j 
were pacific. The clergy were offended with bis re- 
milTnefs and ncgledk of duty. The reformers detefted 
his loofrnefs of principles, and were ftiocked with the 
difibltite depravity of his life and converfation. He re- 
folved to try the force of addrefs, and ^id not fuccecd. 

He thru fcfolved to be fevere, aud was ftill more unfua- 
cefsfuL ^2.% 

The earl of Argyll was the moft powerful of the The arch- 
reformed leaders. To allure him from his party, thebi^^^T **f 
archbifhop of St Andrew’s employed the agency of 
David Hamilton. But the kindnefs he afTedted, 
the advices he beftowed, were no compliment to the un-aucc the " 
derftanding of this nobleman ; and his threats were re-eail oi Ar- 
garded with fcorn. The reformers, inftcad of lofinggyU- 
their courage, felt a fentiment of exultation and tri- 
umph ; and the earl of Argyll happening to die about 
this time, he not only maintained the new dodrines in 
his laft moments, but entreated his Ton to feek for ho- 
nour in promoting the public preaching of the gofpel’ 
of Jefu* Chrift, aud in the utter ruin of fuperllition/ 
and idolatry. 

It was determined by the archbiftiop and the prelates# 
that this difappoiutment ihould be fucceeded by furious 525 
perfrciitlon of the reformed. Walter Mill, a prieft, had Wilter 
ncgledcd to officiate at the altar ; and having been long 
un^r the fufpicion of herefy, was carried to St * 

drew’s, committed to prifon, and accufed before the 
archbiftiop and his fuffragans. He was in an extreme 
old age ; aud he had Rriiggied all bis life with poverty. 

He funk not,, however, under the hardnefs of his fate. 

To the articles of his aecufatioii he replied with fignal 
rccolledrion and fortitude. The firmnefs of his mind, 
ill the emaciated Itate of lus body, excited admiration. 

The infults of his enemies, and their contempt, fervccl 
to difeover his foperiority over them. When the cler- 
gy declared him a heretic, no temporal judge oould he 
found to condemn him to the fire* He was refpited to 
another day ; and fo great fympathy prevailed for his 
misfortunes, that it was neceflary to allure one of the 
archbiftiop’s domeftics to fupply the place of the civil 
power, and to pvomuincc the fcntcncc of condemnation. 

When brought to the ftake, the refolution of this fuf- 
ferer did not forfakc him. Hr praifed God, that he 
had been called to fcal up the truth with his life ; and> 
he conjured the people, as they would elcape eternal 
death, not to be overcome by the errors and the arti- 
fices of monks and priciU, abbots and biftiops. 526 

The barbarity of this execution affei^ted the reform- ’^h. ro- 
ers with inexpreffiblc horror. Subfciiptions for mu- 
Uial defi ucc were taken. The leaders of the Rcforma-[”j.^^^^°^'’ 
tion, difpeiTing their emiflariea to every quarter, encou-rx^hu. 
raged the vehemence of the multitude. The cove- 
nant to eftablifti a new form of religion extended far 
and wide. The lharp point of the fwurd# not the calm 
exertions of inquiry, was to decide the difputes of thco- 
logy. 

When the loaders of the Reformation were apprifed 
of the aident zeal of the people, and cohfideWd the 
great nuiv.bcr of fubferiptions which liad beiin cplleAcd 
in the diiLrcut counties of ike lungdpiD) 
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to dflibcrikte conceining the Heps to be purfued. It 
w«8 rciolved, uccordingly, that « public and common 
lupplication of the vrholc body of the Protcllantt Hiould 
be prefented to the queen regent \ which, after com- 
plntiiing of the injurie# they had fuffered, Oiould require 
her to beftow upon them her iuppurt and afliliance, and 
u»g<* her lo proceed in the work of a reformation. To 
explain theu- full meaning, a fchedttlc» containing par- 
tieular demaiidi!i, watt at the fame time to be preientcd 
to her ferutiny. T« Sir James Sandilands of Calder 
they committed the important charge of their manifcfto 
and articles of refortnatiun ; and in appointing him to 
this commiifion, they confultcd the refpedt which was 
due both to the government and to themfclves. His 
character was in the highcft ctlimation. His fervicesto 
his country were numerous ; his integrity and hommr 
were iiiperior to all fufpicion ; end his age and experU 
cnee gave him authority and reverence. 

The petition or fuppllcation of the Proteftanis was 
cxprcHed in ftrong but rcfpeftful terms. They told 
th'* qiieeii-rcgcnt, that though they had been provoked 
by great injuries, they had yet, during a long period, 
ahltairicd from altembliug thcmfelves, and from making 
known to her their complaints. Banifliment, confifea- 
tion of goods* and death in its moit cruel ihape, were 
evils with which the reformed had been affli^ed j and 
they w^ere dill expofed to thefe dreadful calamities. 
Compelled by their fufferings, they prefumed to alk a 
remedy againft the tyranny of the prelates and the eftatc 
ect Idiaftical. They had ufurped an unlimited domi- 
nation over the minds of men. Whatever they com- 
manded, though w'iihout any fan£tion from the word 
of God, muU be obeyed. Whatever they prohibited, 
thougii from their own authority only, it was ncccfTa- 
ry to avoid. All arguments and remonftranccs were 
equally fruitlcfs and vain. The firCf the faggot, and 
the fword, were the weapons with 'which the church 
enforced and vindicated her mandates. By thefe, of 
late years, many of their brethren had fallen 5 and up- 
on this account they were troubled aad vi»ounded in 
their confcicnces. For conceiving thcmfelves to be a 
part of that power which God had eftabliihtd in this 
kingdom, it was their duty to have defended them, or 
to have concurred with them in an open avowal of their 
common religion^ They now take the opportunity to 
make this avow*al. They break a filence which may 
be mifniterpreted into a jiilliticatiori of the cruelties of 
their enemies. And difdaining all farther diflimidatton 
in matters Which concern the glory of God, their pre- 
feut happinefs, end their future falvation, they demand, 
that the original purity of the Chriflian religion Ihall 
be rtflored, and that the government (hall be fo im- 
proved, as to afford to them a fccurity in their per- 
fons, their opinions, and their property. 

'With this petition or fupplication of the Proteftants, 
Sir James Sandilands, prefented their fchcdulc of de- 
mands, or the prcliminarv articles of the Reformation. 
They weix* in the fpirit of their fupplication, and of the 
fpUovving tenor : 

I . It ihall be lawful to the reformed to penrfc the 
Scriptures in the vulgar tonghc $ and to employ alfo 
their native language in prayer publicly and in private. 

II. It fhall be permitted to any perfon qualified by 
knowledge^ to interpret and explain the difficult paf- 
fqgea in the Scriptures 
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III. The eleQton of miniftera (hall take place accord- 
ing to the rules of the primitive church 1 aad thofc who ' 
eled (hall inquire diligently into the lives and doArincs. 

•of the peribns whom they admit to the clerical office. 

IV. The holy facrament ofbaptiffn fliallbe celebrat- 
ed in the vulgar tongue, that its inffnutioo and nature 
may be the more generally underftood. 

V. The holy facrament of the Lord’s fupper (haU 
likewife be adiuiniff ered in the vulgar tongue i and in 
this common bn, as well a« in the ceremonial of bap- 
tifm, a becoming refpedt (hall be ]>aid to the plain in- 
Ritution of Chrift Jefus. 

VL The wicked and licentious livea of the biihops 
and eftate ecckfiafttcal fhidi be reformed ; and if they 
difcharge not the duties of true and faithfiil psftors, 
they fhall be compelled to defift from their miniftry and 
fundions. 

The queen-regent now found il neceffary to flatter 'I'^c Frote*- 
the Protellants. She aflurtd them by Sir James San-^**^** 
dilands, their orator or commiffioner, that every ^ 

they could legally .defire (bould be j^anted to them ; * 

and that, in the mean time, they might, without mo- 
leiiation, employ the vulgar tongue in their prayers and 
religious cxcrcifes. But, upon the pretence that no 
encouragement might be given to tumults and riot, (he 
requeded that they would hoM no public affcmblies in 
Edinburgh or LtMth. The Congregation, for this name 
was now affiimed by the Proteftants, were tranfporttd 
with thefe tender proofsof her regard 1 and while they 
fought to advance dill higher in her efteem by tho in- 
oftenfive qnietnefs of their carriage, they were encou- 
raged in the undertaking they had begun, and anxious 
to accomplifh the work of the Refurmatton. 

Nor to the clergy, who at this time were holding a 
provincial council at Edinburgh, did the Congregation 
fcruple to communicate the articles of the intended re- 
formation. The clergy received their demands with a 
ftorm of rage, which died away in an innocent debility. 

Upon recovering from their paflions, they offered to ivV olTirr 
fubmit the controverfy between them and the reformed to dhpute 
to a public difputation. The Congregation did not 
refufe this mode of trial ; and dofired, as their only 
conditions, that the Scriptures might be confidered as***"*^^^* 
the ftandards of orthodoxy and tiuth, and that thofe 
of their brethren who were in exile and under perfcca- 
tion might be permitted to affift tlicm. Thefe requrjla, 
though reafonable in a high degree, were not complied 
wrth ; and the church would allow no 1 tile of right but 
the canon law and its own councils. Terms of recon- 
ciliation were then offered on the part of the efiatecc- 
clcfuiftical. It held out to the Proteftants the liberty 
of pr.iying and adminiftering the facraments in iht vul- 
gar tongue, if they would pay reverence to (he mafs, 
acknowledge purgatory, invoke the faints, and admit 
of petitions for the dead. To conditions fo inelTeflual 
and abfurd the Congregation did not deign to return 
any anfwer. ^ 

The meeting of the parliament approached. The 
parties in contention were agitattd with anxieties, ap-. 
prehenfions, and hopes. An cxpeftation of a firm and 
open afliftance from the queen -regent gave courage to 
the reformed; and, from the parliamentary influence of 
their friends in the greater and the leffer baronage, ihty 
expected the mod important ferviccs. They drew up 
with eag^n^s the articles which they wilhed to be 
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Scp^and. ]»aflVd into t law i and la the f^irit and fenfe of their 
tranfa^iona arc to be gathered in tlic completeft man- 
53 < ner from the papers which were framed by themfclvest 
thdr^arti- ** ** proper to attend to them with a pun^lilioua eaitA- 
clc8*to*thc 'Their petitions were few and expUcit. 

queen Te- !• They could not, in confequence of principles which 
geut. they had embraced fr^nn a con vision of their trutb> par- 
ticipate in the Romifh religion. It w^s therefure their 
dedre, that all the afls of parlianricat, giving authority 
to the church to proceed ugainil them aa heretics^Hiould 
he abrc»gated $ or, |t leal^, that their power (hould be 
fnfpended till the difputes which had arifui were deter- 
mined and brought to a coucluijon, 

II. They did not mean that all men fliould be at H- 

— . _ bertyio profefs what religion they pleafedf witliaut 

the controul of authority. They confeuted that all tranf- 
greflbrs in matters of faith (hotild be carried before the 
temporal judge. But it was their wilh that the clergy 
fhould have only the power to accuCe; and tliey thought 
it conformable to judicc^ that a copy of the criminal 
charge (hould be lodged with the party upon trial, and 
that a competent time flioutd be allowed him to defend 
Limfclf. 

III. They infifted, that every defence confident with 
law ihould be permitted to the party accofed ; and that 
ohjedions to witnefles, founded in truth and rcafon, 
Oiould operate to his favour. 

IV. Tiiey defirrd that the party accufed fliould have 
pcrtniirioii to intcrpiet and explain his own opinions; 
and that his declaration (hould carry a griater evidiuce 
than the depofition of any wituefs : us no perfon ought 
to be puuilhfd for religion, who is not obdinate iu a 
wicked or damnable tenet, 

V. In fine, they urged, that no Proteftant (hould be 
condemned for hcrefy, witiurut being couvi^^ed, by the 
word of Cod, of the want of that faith which is necef- 
fary to faliuition. 

The Congregation prefented tliefe ai tides to the 
queen -regent, cxpc<£ling that (lie w'ould not only pro- 
pofe them to the three eflates aflcmblcd in parliament, 
but employ all her influence to recommend them. 
But finding themfdvts difappoinlcd, they began to fu- 
fped her linceriiy ; and they were fcnfiblc that their pe- 
titions, though they fliould be carried in parlihiiicnt, 
could not pijfs into a law without her confent. They 
therefore abftainedfrom prefenting tlum ; but as their 
Complaints and defireswere fully known in parliament, 
they ordered a folemn dedaraiion to V>c read there in 
pa their behalf, and dt-manded that it fliould be inferted in 
Proti-ft a- the records of the nation, lu this dcclaraliiin, after ex- 
gunlUuT prelTing thdr regret for having been d.fappointed in 
rnKttd- fcheme of reformat ion, they protefted, that no 

* blame (hould'he imputed to them for couiinuing in their 

religion, which they believed to be founded in the woid 
of God ; that no danger of life, and no political pains, 
ftioiild be incurred by them, for difrcgarcing Itatutcs 
which flipport idolatry, and for violating rites wdiich 
are of human invention ; and that, if ir fu^-rtflions and 
tumults fliould difturb the realm, from the diverfity of re- 
ligious opinimis, and if abufes (liould le rorredlcd Ly 
violence, all the guilt, di for der, and iBCon /enicnte thence 
^arifing, inflead of being applied to them, (hould Le aferi- 
bed to thofe folely who had refufed a timely redrefs 
wrongs, and who had dcfpifcd petitions prefented with 
Ibehuntility of faithfiil fubjyds, and for gurpojps of 


eftabliihing the commindmelts of God, and a mod juft Seotlmd.^ 
and falutary reformation. v— 

The three eftates received this formidable proteS; 
with attention and refpeft ; but the iotcntioii of infert- 
ing it in the national records was abandoned by the 
Congregation, upon a formal promife from the queen- 
regent, that all the matters in controverfy (hould fpeed- 
ily be brought by her to a fortunate iifue. 

While the Proteftant a were thus making the rood vi- 
gorous exertions in behalf of their fpiritual Hbertfes, the 
queen- regent, in order to eftablifli herfclf the more cf- 
feduaily, ufed every elTort to promote the marriage of 
her daughter with the dauphin of France, In 1557, 
commimoneri were ap}>ointcd to negotiate this mar- 
riage ; but while thefe negotiations wei-e going on, the 533 
court of France a£ied in the mod perfidious manner. 

At the age of 15, after folemnly ratifying the indepen-^^"^"^^®^, 
dency of Scotland, and the fuccrlTion of the crown inprsmee. 
the hoiife of Hamilton, Queen Mary was influenced by 
the king and her uncles th^ princes of JLorraiiie to fign 
privately three extraordinary deeds or inftniincuts. By 
the firft (he conveyed the kingdom of Scotland to the 
king of France and his heirs, in the default of children 
of her own body. By the fecund flic afligned him, if 
flie (hould die without children, thcpofTcflion of Scot- 
land, till he (hould receive a million of pieces of gold, 
or be anfj>ly rccompenftd for the fums expended by 
him in the education of the queen of Scotland in 
France. By the third (he confirmed Loth ihefc giants 
in an exprefit declaration, that they contained the pure 
and genuine fenliments of her mind; and tliat any pa- 
pers which might be obtained, either btfurc or after 
Ucr marriage, by means of the Scottifli parliament, 554 
(hould bt invalid, and of no force nor efficacy. On the 
24tli of April, the nuptials were celebrated ; and 
dauphin, Fiancis, was allowed to afTume the title of king 
of Scotland. The French court demanded for him theJ^tMiau- 
crown and other cnfigiis of royally belonging to Scot-plun of 
land ; but the commiffioners had no power to comply France, 
with their requeft. It was tlien defired, that when 
they leturncd home, they fliould ufc all their influence 
to procure the crown-matrimonial of Scotland for the 
dauphin. This alfo was refufed ; the i uurt of France 
was difgiiiltd ; and four of the commiffi^mers di-'d, it 
was fiippofcd of poifon, given thtm by the prjnccH of 
Lorraine. This fuhjidt, however, was prefTed, on the 
return of the furviving coromiffiontTs, hy ilie king of 
France him fclf, the queen of Scotland, and ilie queen- 
regent. The Proteftant B alfo joined tlieir intertfl, ho- 
ping by that nuans to gain over the queen and queen- <35 

regent to llicir party ; io that an adl of parliament ohirirti 

at length paffid, by which the crown-matrimonial 
given to the dauphin during the time of hrs 
with Queen Mary ; but without any prejudice to the li- miriJr cer- 
berties of the kingdom, to the heirs of her body, or totdn rellric- 
the order of fucceffion. With fo many reftraints, itbons. 
is difficult' to fee the advantages which could accrue 
from this gift fo carneftly fought after;, and it is very 
probable, that the ufnrpatiou? of France in confequence 
of ittypould have been produdtivcof many djfturbances ; 
but thefe were prevented by the death of Francis in 
December 1560- 

But before this event took place, Scotland was, by 
the intrigues of France, involved in Cotifufion on ano- 
ther account.. After the death of Mary queen of Eng- 
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Gfutie, iniifU'd ou the claim queen of ScaU to 

‘tjliC .crowD of England » injmfei^eAce to that of Eliaa- 
htctbt whom they loo]|;ed^ iipbn at illiegitiindte. Tbit 
claith was fupported by the king of .Frtacef who pre- 
vailed with th^ queen of $^qtt to affume the 

title, of queen of Enghnd* and . to ftamp money under 
that charafi^er* ‘ The ams of England were quartered 
with thofe/of Enm^ and Scotland ; and employed at 
orqaiuentt^ fpr tW plate ^nd furniture of Mary and 
wliich lays the daitolwn. Thus wa^ laid the foundation of an ir- 
‘|!jJ^^^^““"^*‘*recQncilcablc quarrel between Elizabeth nod Mary; 
quarrel. ^ meafurcf arc we to aferibe the in- 

with vctcracy with which the former perfecuted the unhap- 
bcih. py queen of Scotfand^ at every time (he had it in her 
power. 

But while they imprudently excited a quarrel with 
England* they yet more imprudently quarrelled alfo 
with the majority of the people of Sciitland. As Eli- 
zabeth profeiTed the Proteliant religion* it was ealily 
forefeen, that the Congregation, or body of the reform- 
^ed in Scotland, would never confent to ad againil her 
in favour of a PopiHi power ; and as they could not 
be gained, it was rcfolved to deltroy them at once, 
by putting to death all their leaders. The quccn-re- 
of t k* l^ro- intimation of her dehgn to re-eftabliih Pope- 
tr.iiarii par.^y» by proclaiming a Iblemn obfervance of Ealler, re- 
t y in Scot- cciviiig thc facrament according to the Romidi commu- 
nion, herfclf, and commanding all her hoiifthald to re- 
ceive, it in the fame manner. She next expreifed her- 
felf in a contemptuous manner againil the reformed, af- 
firmed that they had iufiilted the royal dignity, and de- 
clared her intention of reiloring it to its ancient iuilre. 
Thc preachers of thc Congregation were next cited to 
appear at Stirling, to anfvvcr the chargee which might 
be brouglit againil them. Alexander carl of Glcn- 
ciirti, and Sir Hugh Campbell of Loudon, w'crc depu- 
ted to admonifli her not to perfecute the preachers, un- 
Icl's they had been <»bnoxiou8 by circulating erroneous 
dodt iues, or difturbiiig the peace of government. The 
quccn-regcnl in a paffion told them, that th« peachers 
(hould all be banifhed Scotland, though their dodrines 
were as found as thofe of St PauL Thc deputies ur- 
ged her former kind behaviour and promifes ; but thc 
qiicen-rcgcnt anfwcrcd, that ** the promifes of princes 
ought not to be exaded with rigour, and that they 
were binding only when fubfervient to their convenien- 
cy and pleafure.” To this they replied, that in fucha 
cufc they could not look upon her as their fdvereign, and 
mud renounce their allegiance as fubjeds. 

Soon after this tranfudion, the queen-regent recei- 
the Reformation was cftablilhed in 
the prgvoft of thc city was 
fummoned to anfwer for this innovation ; but his reply 
was, that he bad no dominion over the minds and con- 
fnenccs of men. The provod of Dundee, being or- 
dered to apprehend an eminent preacher, named P^uJ 
Mttbven, fent him int^ligeoice of the order, that be 
might provide for his iiifety. The proclam<itum for 
obferving Ealler was evet^ where defpifed and negied- 
cd, 5md people exclaimed againil thc maCs as an idoU 

Thpv^bc. citations, in thc mean time, had been given to 
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t^e pfincea of without arms, eDti^ated Mr Erflrine of Du% wbott Seetfand. 
they had (cut before as ':a deputy > to ftbp their*^fBMirob 1 ^ 
afliiriiig him that all procec^ftgs agoinll tho Macbera 
ihould be ftopped. lo coafequeaee of thtsi^thc multi* 
tude difmilied \ yet, when the day came on which the 
preachers dmuld have appeared, the queen-reg^, urith 
unparalleled folly as well as treachery^ 'Caufed them to 
be declared traitors, and prockimed it cvtmitial to aSbrd 
them any fubfiilence. - ^ ^ - 

Mr Erflcioc, qxafperated by^lbis thanicfiil conduA, 
haHened to the Congregatiocii i^ologized for his con* 
duft, and urged them to proceed to the^iaft extremi- 
ties. At this critical period alfo John Knox returned John Knox 
from Geneva, and joined the Congregattoh at Perth. to 

The great provocations which the Proieftants hrd * 

ready received, joined to the impetuous paffiohs of thc 
mulUtude, were now produdive of thc greateft difor- 
ders. Images were dellroyed, monafteriet pidleddowii, 
and their wealth cither feized by the mob or given to 
the poor. The example of Perth was fallowed by 
Cupar in Fife ; and timilar infurredlions being appre- 
hended in other places, the queen-regent determined to 
punifli the inhabitants pf Perth in the moll exemplary 
manner. With this view fhe ooUefted an army : but 
being oppofed with a formidable power by the Protc- 
llants, (he thought proper to conclude an agp*cement. 543 
Thc Proieftants, however, dreaded her iniinccrity ; and Second 
therefore entered into a new covenant to ftand by and covenant, 
defend one another. Their fears were not vain. The 
queen-regent violated the treaty almoft as foon as made, qi,t.t.n.re. 
and began to treat the Proieftants with feverity. The genu 
carl of Argyll, and the prior of St Andrew’s, who 
about this time began to take the title of Lord yames 
Stuart, now openly headed thc Proteftant party, and 
prepared to colledl their whole ftrength. The queen- 
regent oppofed them with what forces fhe had, and 
which indeed chiefly confifted of her French auxiliaries ; 
but, being again afraid of coming to an engagement, 
fhe con rented to a truce until commifiioners Ihould be 
fent to treat with the lords of an cftedual peace. No 
commiftioners, however, were fent on her part ; and 
the nobles, provoked at fuch complicated and unceaf- 
ing treachery, refolved to ^fh matters to the utmoft 
extremity. The firll exploit of the reformed was the Perth 
taking of the town of Perth, where the queen-regent by the 
had placed a French garrifon. The multitude, elated Proteft- 
with this achievement, deftroyed thc palaee and abbey 
of Scone, in fpitc of all the endeavours of their leaders, 
even of John Knox himfelf, to favc them. The queen- 
regent, apprehciifive that the Congregation would com- 
mit farther ravages to the fduthward, refolved to throw 
a garrifon into Stirling ; but the Carl of Argyll and 
Lord James Stuart were too quick for her, and arri- 
ved there thc very day after thc demolition of the ab* 
bey and palace of Scone. The people, incapable of 
reftraint, and provoked beyond meafure by the perfidi- 
ous behaviour of the Cathdie party, demoHfhed all 
the monafteries in the neighbourhood, together with 
the flne abbey of Cambufleenneth, iit^ted on the north 545 
bank of the Fonli, From Slitting they went to Lin-Thc quccn- 
lithgow, where they committed their ufuat ravages; 
ter whicli, they advanced to Edinburgh. Thc quc«n- 


for- the preachers to appear at Stirling. They obeyed thbte|egent^ alarmed at thdr approach, fled to Dunbar; and Protdbnts 
niubMc by fummonp ; but attended by fuch multitude^ that the Pi'Otcftants took ifp their refidence in Edinburgh, bcconu; 

their num- qucea^iqgcDt, dreading their powert though Were ^ Havings thus got bc^effion of the eapitsd, the Con- mafters «»f 

4 » 6 r . r >, Edinburgh. 
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St'^land. alAimed to tfusinfelava the rulmjf power of ce«» He retomed a cool and deliberate anfwffri apoto* Siqptlaiid*. 

the kingdonif appointed preachers in all the churchea, gttlng for the ProtefUnts, and i^ndtcating them from 
and fetned the mintt ^itn all the inflruments of corn- the charge of rebelHon ; but at the fame time intima« 
ing. he queen- regenti unable to difpnte the matter ting his full refolution of continuing to head the reform- 

in the field, pnbliihed a manifello, in which fiie fet ed an he had alreadf done. 55X 

forth their feditiotts behaviour, commanding them to The hetfers of Francis and Mary were foon FoHowedFrenoli au- 
leave Edinbnr^li within fix ht^rsi and enjmning' her by looo French foldiers, with money and military 

<46 fnhje^s to avoid thetr fociety under the pain of trea- ftorcs r •^^d the commander was immediately dcfpatchcd^^J^^^^^ 

They lofe '^be Congregation having already lofi fomewhat again to France, to folicit the afiifiance of as many,^j|^|^^ 

their jiopu- of thetr popularity by their violeitt proceedings, were more foldiers, with four fhips of war, and too men- 
|krity,and now incapable of coping With government As they at-arms* But before he could iet out. La BroflTe, ano- 
fall into eftabliflied themfelves in any regular body, or ther French commander, arrived with aooo infantry j 

” ** provided a fund for their fupport, they felt their and that the Congregation might be defeated not only 
ftrength decay, and multitudes of them returned to by arms but in diipiitation, the fame ihip brought three 
CMI^abitationi; Thofc who remained found them- dodors of the Sorbonne, to ihow the pcniicious ten* 
felves obliged to vindicate tbeit condud ; and, in an dency of the new dodtrines. Thus matters were pulh- 
addrefi to the regent, to dificlaim all treafonaye inten- cd on beyond all hopes of reconciliation. The nation 
tions. Kegotiatioos again took place, which ended as was univerfally alarmed on account of the introduction 
ufua^; the queen^reg^t, who had taken this opportu- of French troops, to which they faw no end. The 
nity of colleAing her forces, marched againft the Con- queen-regent attempted to quiet the minds of the pub- 
gregation on the 25d of July 1559. The Protettants lie by a proclamation; but their fears increafed the 
now found themfelves incapable of making head againd more. The Comtregatton alTembled at Stirling, where 
their enemies; and therefore entered into a negotiation, they were joined by the earl of Arrau, and foon after 
by which all differences were for the prefent accommo- by his father the duke of Chatelheraiilt. They next 
dated. The terms of this treaty were, that the town . deliberated on the meafurcs to be followed with the 
of Edinburgh fhould be open to the queen-dowager queen-regent: and the refult of their confultations was, 
smd her attendants ; that the palace of H«.»lyroodhoufe that an cxpofUilatory letter (htnild be addreffed to her. 
and the mint (hould be delivered up to her ; that the This was accordingly done ; but as the queen behaved 
Protefiants (hoitld be fubje6V to the lawri, and abdain with her ufual duplicity, the nobles called the people 
from molefling the Roman Catholics in the cxercife of to arms. . Mutual manifellos were now publiflicd ; and 
their religion. On the queen^s part, it was agreed, that both parties prepared to decide the conteft by the 
the Proteftants fhould have* the free cxercife of their fword. The Congregation having feixed Broughty 
religion, and that no foreign troops fiiould enter the caftlc, marched from thence to Edinburgh. 
city of Edinburgh. queen-regent retired to Ldith, which fhc had fortified fend their 

Notwithflanding this treaty, however, the reformed and filled with French troops. Thither the nobles fentJaft meflage 

had no confidence in the queen's finccrity. Having their laft melfagc to her, charging her with a dcfign*®*hc 

heard of the death of Henry II. of France, and the to overthrow the civil liberties of the kingdom. They*l“*^"" 
acceffion of Francis II. and Mary to that kingdom, requeued her to command her Frenchmen and mcrcc-*^^®^^’ 
they feem to have apprehended more danger than ever, nariec to depart from Leith, and to make that place 
They now entered into a third covenant; in which they open and patent, not only to the inhabitants w^ho had 
engaged themfelves to refufe attendance to the queen- been difpoffcffed of their houfes, but to all the inhahi- 
dowager, in cafe of any meflage or letter; and that im- tants of Scotland. They declared, that her denial of 
mediately on tlic receipt of any notice from her to any of this requeft fhould be confidered by them as a proof of 
their number, it (hould be communicated without re- her intention to rednee the kingdom to flavery ; in 
ferve, and be made a common fubjeft of ferutiny and w'hich cafe, they were determined to employ their ut- 
dcliberayon. It was not long before they had occafion moft power to preferve its independency. Two daysRcocivean 
for all their conftancy and flrength. The queen-regent after this roeffage, the queen-regent fent to them the unfavour- 
repented of r the favourable terms fhc had granted the Lord Lyon, whom (he enjoined to tell them, that fhc»tlc »n- 
reibrmcd ; and being denied the favour which (he re- confidered their demand not only as prefumptuous, but^^^*^* 
quefted of faying mafs in the high-church of Edinburgh, as an encroachment on the royal authority; that it 
(he ordered them to be everywhere difiurbed in the ex- was an indignity to her to be did^ated to by fubjedls ; 
ercift of their religion. that Frenchmen were not to be treated as foreigners. 

In this imprudent meafure, the queen-regent was being entitled to the fame privileges w'ith Scotfmen ; 

confirmed by letters which now came from Francis and and that flic would neither dilband her troops, nor 

Mary, promifing a powerful army to fupport her inte- command the town of Leith to be made open and pa- 

refts. The envoy who brought thefe defpatches alfo tent. The Loi-d Lyon then, in the name of the quecn- 

carried letters to the lord James Stuart, now the prin- regent. Commanded the lords of the Congregation to 

cipal leader of the Proteftanta, and natural brother to the depart from Edinburgh, and difperfe themfelves, under 

queen. The JtUcta were filled with reproaches and mc^ the pain of high treafon. The Protcilauts, irritated They dc- 

naces, mixed with entreaties ; and along with them the by this anfwcr, after fome deliberation degraded the grade her 

envoy delivered a verbal mcfTage, that the king his ma« queen-regent ; and to this purpofe the nobility, barons, her 
fler was refolved rather to expend all the treafures of and burgeflfes, all agreed in fubferibing mo edid, which 
France than not to he revenged on the rebellious noblemp was fent to the principal cities in Scbtwdf mud publifli- 
who bad difturbed the peace of Scotland. The lora ed in them. 

Taines Stnart was not to be frightened by thefe tntna- The next ftep taken hy the Cofttgregatron was to 
VoL. XVII. Part 1. E fummon 


fall into eftabliflied themfelves in any regular body, or 

” ** provided a fund for their fupport, they felt their 
_ ftrength decay, and multitudes of them returned to 
l1ll*llf%bitationi; Thofc who remained found them- 
felvea obliged to vindicate their condudl ; and, in an 
addrefs to the regent, to dificlaim all treafonaye inten- 
tions. Kegotiatioos again took place, which ended as 
ufua^; the queen^reg^t, who had taken this opportu- 
54y colleAing her forces, marched againft the Con- 

A treaty on the 23d of July 1559. The Protettants 

concluded, now found themfelves incapable of making head againft 
their enemies; and therefore entered into a negotiation, 
by which all differences were for the prefent accommo- 
dated. The terms of this treaty were, that the town 
of Edinburgh (hould be open to the queen-dowager 
smd her attcndanis ; that the palace of H»,»l)Toodhoufe 
and the mint (hould be delivered up to her ; that the 
Proteftants (hould be fubjc6V to the law:^, and abftain 
from molefling the Roman Catholics in the cxercife of 
their religion. On thequeen^s part, it was agreed, that 
the Proteftanta (hould have* the free cxercife of their 
religion, and that no foreign troops (hould enter the 
city of Edinburgh. 

Notwithflanding this treaty, however, the reformed 
had no confidence in the queen's (incerity. Having 
heard of the death of Henry II. of France, and the 
acceffion of Francis II. and Mary to that kingdom, 
- they feem to have apprehended more danger than ever. 
Third CO- They now entered into a third covenant; in which they 
Vriiant. engaged themfelves to refufe attendance to the quten- 
dowager, in cafe of any meflage or letter; and that im- 
mediately on tlie receipt of any notice from her to any of 
their number, it (hould be communicated without re- 
ferve, and be made a common fubjeft of ferutiny and 
S 40 d^^bberayon. It was not long before they had occafion 
The treaty for all their conftaticy and ftrength. The queen-regent 
hrukrn by repented of r the favourable terms (he had granted the 
the queen- reformed ; and being denied the favour which (he re- 
Jrrgent. qucftcd of faying mafs in the high-church of Edinburgh, 

(he ordered them to be everywhere difturbed in the ex- 
ercift of their religion. 

Fran/e^fup- imprudent meafure, the queen-regent was 

port K the ^ confirmed by letters which now came from Francis and 
Catholic Mary, promifing a powerful army to fupport her inte- 
reds. The envoy who brought thefe defpatches alfo 
carried letters to the lord James Stuart, now the prin- 
cipal leader of the Proteftanta, and natural brother to the 
queen. The JtUen were filled with reproaches and mc^ 
naces, mixed with entreaties ; and along with them the 
• envoy delivered a verbal mcfTage, that the king his ma- 
fler was refolved rather to expend all the treafures of 
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tufurrcndcri.buli jncfting wicH defisince 
inl^cai! of fubiniflionf ,it rt«fe>}v|:a ip ttiiwn 

by. fcaladc. For t fe^yijcc ^ wprc. ,frAincd 10 

tbc.qnurch of $r f a^bufiopb wbTcht inj:cfriiipt- 
iug tbe preachers in the exercUe of pub!ii|\vprtiiip» made 
them proguofticAtc misfortune and mifoarriage to ^the 
Cpngregatipo* Li the difolcafure, of the prea^erst the 
common pfiQpU found a ipurce of cpmplaiojC t nqd the 
euyffaric^ of tbf queen-doupager a^pg with indefati- 
gablc ipduftry to divide her advejfaries* and to fpread 
chagrin and diflatiafadionaniQng theihpdifcQqteiit* ani- 
momyt and terror^ came to prevail to a great degree. 
The duke of Chatelheraolt difeouraged many by his 
example. DefeAion from the Froteftants added ftreugth 
to the queen-dowager. The moft fecret deliberations 
of the confederated lords were revealed to her. The 
foldiery were clamorous for pay ; and it was very diffi- 
cult to procure money to fatisfy their claims. At- 
tempts to footh and appeafe th<un, difeovering their 
CQnfequcnce, engendered mutinies. They put to death 
a domellic of the earl of Argyll, who endeavoured to 
compufe them to order ; they infulted fcveral perfons 
of rank who difeovered a folicitude to pacify them; and 
they even ventured to declare, that, for a proper re- 
ward, tlicy were ready to fupprefs the Reformation, and 
to re<eftabli(h the mafs. 

It was abfolutely neceflary to give fatisfa^tion to 
into diftrefs the Proteftant foldiers. The lords and gentlemen of 
and treat the Congregation colledicd a confidcrable fum among 
but it was not equal to the prefent exigency. 

^ * The avarice of many taught them to withhold what 
they could afford, and the poverty of others did not 
permit them to indulge their generofity. It was re- 
folved, that each noblema^ (hould furrender his (liver 
plate to be ilruck into money* By the addrefs, how- 
ever, of the queen-dowagtT, the cdficers of the mint 
were bribed to conceal, or to convey to a diftance, the 
ftamps and inftruments of coinage* A gloomy defpair 
gave difquict to the Congregation, and threatened their 
ruin. C^ieen Elizabeth, with wbofe miniders the con- 
federated lords maiutained a correfpondence at this- 
time, had frequently promi fed them her affiftance ; but 
they could not now wait the event of a deputation to 
the court of England. In an extretmty fo preffing, 
they therefore applied for a fum of money to Sir 
Ralph Sadler and Sir James Croft, the governors of 
Berwick ; and Cockburn of Ormillon, who was in- 
truded with this commiffion, obtained from them an aid 
of 4000 crowns. Traitors, however, in the councils 
of the Congregation, having informed the queen-dow- 
ager of his errand and expedition, the earl of Bothwel, 
by her order, intercepted him upon his return, dif- 
comfited his retinue, and made a prize of the Englilh 
fiibfidy. 

To roufe the fpirit.of the party, an attack was pro- 
jcAed upon X.eith> aqd fome pieces of artillery were 
planted againil it. But bcifore any charge could be 
made, the Freoch.,foId,icrs )&)lie 4 out tP.give^ttleJo 
the troops of the Copgregaiiiqu, poiTefled thein (elves of 
their cannon, and drove wcm back to Edinburgh. A 
report that the vigors b^ entered this city with the 
fugitives, filled it with diford V and dKmayt earl 
of Argyll and his Highlmidiers ba&eo^^ to (ecqvcf the 
honour of ^hc day, apd haraOed ^Uic their 
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dpwager, ferved to augnaient the derpondence of the 

^ ‘ 

‘ Vfuh of their, pro weft, the Trchcb made ^ new' (ally 
From Leith, with a view to intercept a fupjply of prg- 
vifions'and (lores for the Congregation. The earl of 
Arran and the lord James Stuart' advanced to attack 
them, and obliged them to retire* But purfuing thein 
with too much beat, a freffi bc^y of French troops 
lUadf its appearanpe* It waa, prudent to retreat,. butThe'^ro- 
difficult. An obftinate refitiance w^s made* |t wa'ittftanu 
the obje£t of the French to ciit 'offthe foldiery of theJK*^**®* 
Congregation from Edinburgh, and by thefc mepna . 

divide the (Irength of that ftation. The earl of Ar- 
ran and the lord James Stuart had occafidn for all thdr 
addrefs and courage. Though they were ablc,’'*hwFS!i5" ' 

ever, to effect their rfeape, their Ipfs was confidcrable, 
and the victory was mapifeftly on the fide of their ad- 
verfaries. j 6 o 

About this time William Maitland of Lethington, Maitland 
fccrctary to the quecn-dowager, withdrew fecretJy from queen 


Leith, and joined himfclf to the confederated nobles, dowager • 
He had been difgutted with the jealoufies of the French «v*oitsT<> 
counfcllors, and was expofed to danger from having the Protc- 
embraced the dodrines of the reformed. Hia reception ftsms. 
was cordial, and correfponded to the opinion enter- 
tained of his wifdom and experience. He was (killed 
in bufinefs, adorned with literature, and accuftomed 
to refledion. But as yet it was not known, that his 
want of integrity was in proportion to the greatnefs of 
his talents. 

The acccflion of this ftatcfman to their party could 
not confole the lords of the Congr^ation for the un- 
promifing afped of their affairs.. The two difeomfi- 
tures they had received funk deeply into the minds of 
their followers. Thofc who affeded prudence, retired 
privately from a catife which they accounted to be de- 
fperate ; and the timorous fled with precipitation. The 
wailings and diftruil of the brethren were melancholy 
and infediouB ; and by exciting the ridicule and fconi 
of the partifans of the queen-dowager, were augment- 
ed the mure. A dillrefs not to be comforted feein- 561 
ed to have invaded the Proteftants ; and the affociated They retire 
nobles confented to abandon the capital. A little after horn EJm- 
midnight, they retired from Edinbnrgh ; and fo great 
was the panic which prevailed, that they marched to 
Stirling without any Ilop or intermilfion. 

John Knox, who had accompanied the Congregation John Knox 
to Stirling, anxious to recover their unanimity and encourages 
courage, addreffed them from the pulpit. He repre.-A®™* 
fented thchr misfortunes as the confcqucnces of their 
fins ; and entreating them to remember the goodnefs 
of their caufe, affured them in the end of joy, honour, 
and victory. His popular eloquence correfponding to 
all thiir warmed wifhes, dtffufcd fatisfadlion and chcer- 
fujntfs. They palTed from defpair to hope. A coun- 
cil was held, in which the confeclcratcd nobles deter- 
miffed to folicit, by h formal embalTy, the aid of Queea 
Elixabeth. Maidknd of L^hin^ton, and RubcrtK^cl^ 
vil, were chofen to negotiate tms .khpoVtant tr^nfac- 
tion; and they rcceiveathc fulteft infiriiAions concern- 
ing the date ai^ difficulties of tlie Cqn^egation, the 
tyrannical defigns of the quecn-dowager, anff the danger 
which threatei^d England frond the; union pf Bcotjand 
with France. ' ^ * 7 /!*.’ 

The qdeen of England having maturely cpqili^cred 

tie 
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^ Scot land, the Cafe, iflefertiiihcd to* aKift the ictorHitr^ ; Whole 
” leaders now difperfed tbemfelvea, and wient'tb dilTereift 
u P**’*^® of the kingdom, in ordeV to emj^loy^their aiftivity 
determine* the common caufe. Tlie queyh«do wagers 

toafliathe imagining that the loi^s were 8ed, ' conceived grepe 
reformers, hopes of being ab|e to cruih the reformed at once. Her 
fangutne ho^s, howevcri were Yooh checked, On^rc- 
ccivii^ certain intelligence tHaf'^Quecn Elizabeth was 
rcfol^ved to give them affiftahee. ^he lioW took the 
Dcii rhejafurcs polDible, as ctrcumftances flood ; and dC- 
termined to cruth her enemies' Dcfpfc they could receive 
The French any afliflance from Englahdl Her French troop# took 
troops the road to Stirling, and wa fled in their march all the 
which belohgecl to the favourers of the Refur- 
the renewing their depredations at Stir- 

cd. >^hcy pafled the bridge ‘ there ; and proceeding 

along the fide of the river, cxercifed their cruelties and 
opprefligns in a diflridi which had diflinguifhed itfelf 
by an ardent zeal agatnfl Popery. While the terror 
of their arms was thus diffiifing itfelf, they refolved to 
feize the town and caftle of St Andrew’s, which they 
confidered as an important military flation, and as a 
Convenient place of reception for the auxiltari*^ they 
expedted from France. 

But the lord James Stuart employed himfelf to in- 
terrupt their progrefs and retard their attempts ; and 
«f*byLord'^ objedt at the fame time, to keep the force of 

the Congregation entire, to hazard no adtion of import- 
ance, and to wait the approach of the Englifh army. 

A fmall advantage was obtained by the French at Pet« 
ticur ; and they poflefled themfelves of Kinghorn. The 
lord James Stuart, with 5oohorfe and loofoot, enter- 
ed Dyfart. With this inconfidcrable ftrength lie pro- 
pofed to adl againft an army of 4000 men. His ad- 
mirable flcill in military affairs, and his heroic courage, 
were eminently difplayed. During 20 days he prevent- 
ed the march of the French to St Andrew’s, intercept- 
ing their provilions, baralfing them with flcirmifiies, 
and intimidating them by the addrefs and the boldncfs 
of his ftratagems. 

Monfieur d’Oyfel, enraged and afljamed to be dif- 
concerted and oppoftd by a body of men fo difpropor- 
tioned to his army, exerted himfelf with vigour. The 
lord James Stuart was obliged to retire. Dyfart and 
Wemyfs were given to the French troops to be pilla- 
ged ; and when d’Oyfel was in full march to St An- 
drew*#, he difeovered a powerful fleet bearing up the 
frith. It was concluded, t!iat the fupplies expeded 
the Engliflifrom France were arrived. Guns were fired by his 
fleet. foldicrs, ai>d their Joy was indulged in all its extrava- 
gance. But this fleet having taken the vcfTcls which 
contained their provifions, and the ordnance with 
which they intended to improve the fortifications of 
the caflle at St Andrew’s, a period was put to their 
rejoicings. Certain news was brought that the fleet 
they obferved w’as the navy of England, which had 
corne^ to fupport the Congregation. A confleruatiun, 

5^7 heightened by the giddinetsof thcirprcceding tranfport's, 

The French invaded tlierh. Moulicur d’Oyfcl perceive^ now the 
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value and merit of the fcrvicc whic}i had been perform- 
ed by the lord James Stuart .ind thinking no more of 
8t Andrew’s and conqueU, fled to Stirling, in his way 
to Leith, Froth which he dreaded to be intercepted ; 
but he reached that important llation afier a ma^ch of 
t^ree days. 
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A forrti'artt^afy Wis now condaijled between' tftie 
fords of th<f Conjugation and Eltiab^rtu ; and 

lii Ae thcaii tithe tbe queen -dowager WA difejipointed 5 ^* 
in lier expt'dations from France. I'hrc ^ridlent 
hiftratibh of the houfe of Guile had involved that na-g^i^abeth 
tioh in . troubtes "and diftrefs. Its credit was greatly and the 
fnhk, ahd its tVeafury was nearly exhaulled. Perfe-^cot* 
eutioh^ atfd the fpirit of Cahrmifm, produced 
dfotiorts and confplracieS t and amidfl domciiifc and 
dangerous ihtngues and Rruggles. Scotland failed tOregc,jtdif 
engage that particular tiiftindtiun which had been pro* appoi.ited 
miftd to its affairs. It was not, however, negleded^n her ex- 
altogether. The count De Mirtigues had arrived aiP^^*”®*** 
Leiih with 1000 foot and a few horfe. The 
D’Elbeuf had embarked for it with another body of ” 
foldtcrs ; but, after lofing fcveral (hips in a furious 
temped, w^as obliged to return to the haven from which 
he had failed. 570 

In this fad reverfe of fortune many forfook the queen- ^hc « dc- 
dowager. It was now nnderflood that the Englifh^*'*'^*^** 
army was upon its march to Scotland. The 
lords who had affedled a neutrality, meditated an union 
with the Proteflants. The earl of Huntley gave a fo- 
Icmn affurance that he would join them. Prodamations 
were ilTiicd throughout the kingdom, calling upon the 
fuhje^s of Scotland to affemble in arms at Linlithgow, 
to re-eftablifli their ancient freedom, and to affift in the 
utter expulfion of the French foldicry. 

The Englifli fleet, meanwhile, under Winter tlie ^ 

vice-admiral, had taken and deflroyed fcveral fhips, had 
landed fome troops upon Inchkeith, and difeomflted a 
body of French mercenaries. Upoivthe foundation df The princes 
thefe ads of hollility, the princefs of Lorraine defpatclii- of 1 .orr.iuic 
cd the chevalier de Seure to Queen Elizabeth, to make to 

reprcfcntations againft this breach of the pedee, and 
urge the recal of her fliips. This ambaflador affeded 
like wife to negotiate concerning the evaciiatiou of Scot- ii\ y^iu. 
laud by the French troops, and to propofe methods by 
wdiich the king of France might quarter the arms of 
En;.;tand without doing a prejudice to Queen Elizabeth. 

But to prevent the execution of vigoious refoliitiona 
againft the quccn-dowager, and to gain time, were the 
only ohjeds he had in view. With iimiiar intentions, 

John Monluc bifhop of Valence, a man of greater 
addrefs and ability, and equally devoted to the hcnileof 
Guife, was alfo fent at this time to the court of Eng- 
land. Quet'n Elizabeth, however, and her mini Iters, 
wxTc too wife to be amufed by artifice and dexterity. 

The lord Grey entered Scotland with an army of iJOOAn Eng- 
horfe and 6000 foot ; and the loid Scroop, Sir James nOi ar uy 
Croft, Sir Henry Percy, and Sir Francis Lake 
manded under him. By an inclement policy, the queen- 
dowager had already wafted all the country around 
the capital. But the defobtion die had made, iihile 
it was ruinous to the Scottilh peafants, affected not 
the army of England. The leaders of the Congrega- 
tion did not penetration and forefight, and had 
provided tbcmftlv'cs againft this difficulty. Tlie duke 
of ChaielherauU, the earb of Argyll, Gbncaitn, and 
Menteith, the lord James Stuart, and the lords Ruth- 
ven, Bpyd, and Ochiltree, with a numerous and formi- 
dable force, joined the Eiiglifh comroai^dtlr at Pretton. 

Struck with the fad condition of htiy aftMrs, defpair-* 

Ing of a timely and proper fuecduF from France, and 
reminded by fickncfsdf her mortality, tbe;quten*dd wager 
£ Z retired 
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. AmIiM. i«^red fKun W tht caftte of E(linbiir]gfli,’«nd put fponded with thefpirit of Intrigue which b»d UBiferi)^' Scalmid. 
^ ^■*N* **'^ hetfelf linicr the proteAioii of tbt lord £r(kmr* At diAipguUhed the queen-dowser ; nnd it w praoabw,'’ 

573 ithie' period when flnj w;ae appointed to tHc*fegcnc 7 h that her en^raweinenta with 1* ranee dud not permit har 

The Er/kinc had received from the three eftates the to be open and explicit. 57^ - 

redref^to chfir^e of thi« tmportantiortrefsg with the injuii^ibn to The combined armies marched towards Leith. 

Edinburgh hold it till he ’diould know their farther orders ; and body of the French, polled upon a rifing ground ^ 

cjikk. giving way to' the (blicitatkyhs of neither fa^llon, he cd difpmed their pmgrefs. During 

had kept it with fideKty. By admitting the queen- hours the condi^^ was mnintaiiM:d with obttinate valour* 
dowager, he yiHded to fentimenta of honour and hu- At length the Scuttilb iiorfemcn charged the FreCch 
mnnity, aind did not mean to depart from his duty. A with a fury wliiclj they were unable to refift. They 

few only of her domellicB accompanied her, with the fled to Leith with predpitatian j and might have been 

archbifhop of St Andrew's, the bilhop of Dtiukeld, and cut off from it alroj^eihcr, if the Englilh cavalry had ex- 

574 the earl Marifchal. erted thcnifclvcs. ’’I'hrec hundred of the French fol- 


Thc Pro- I'Ijj. confederated nobles now affembled at Dalkeith 
vk^berrT * council ; and conforming to thofc maxims 

an acconi- prudence and equity which, Upon the eVe of htiOili- 
nioclation. ties, had' been formerly excrciftd by them, they invited 
the queen-dowager to an amicable c<mc]i,ilion of tlic 


dlrrs penlheri in tliirt ii^lion, and n few combatan u itmly _ 
fell on the fide of the Coitgregalion* 577 

Leith wa'* lovi The pavilions and tents of the^^** 

Enirlilh and S. otuih r obility were planted at 
rig, and iiro;ind iL 'i‘ienchc8 were call ; and the ord- 


prefent troubles. In a letter which they wrote to her, nance from the ti>wn annoying the combined armies, a 
they called to her n membrance the frequent inauifeftos mount was railed ♦ upon which eight cannons wxre erc6l- 
and meflagew in which they bad prelTed her to difinifs cd. A conrouei! iirt fn,m thtlo, againll St Anthony's 


the French fuMicry, who had fo long opprcficd the tower in Jioniii [ajitii. bring k' pt up and managed with 
lower ranks of the people, and who threarened to re- llcill, thv w.dls of ih.-s fVbrjr were lhaken, and the 


ducc the kingdom itfclf to fervitude. Tlie averfion, 
however,' with which (he had oonilantly received their 
fuit and prayers, was fo great, that they had given way 
fo a ftrong ncoeffity, and had entreated the afliftance of 
the queen of England to expel ihvfe ftrangers by the 
force of arms. But though they had obtained the 
powerful protection of this princefs, they were yet ani- 
mated with a becoming refpeft for the mother of their 
fovereign ; and, abhorring to ftain the ground w»ith 
Cliriilian blood, were difpofed once more to folicit the 
dFfmiflion of thefe mercenaries, with their officers and 


Frcnrh h» iiid il ncccfCrinyioditnionv.ttli^ irartilLM-y.— 

I'ocuriU , and apprcluMilive of t:(i attack, 
the vi« d ofhorr. o<’cup‘< d Thcmfclves in 

amulLmc'i.t‘% ut.'il pern<ittvfl ft <’,1 r.iilitary dif- 

ciphne. 'I'hc V'yTj'*h. mfonnod <4* thtf, and 

levity, made a fa!!^ Ij.an i.cith. Wiide f me of the.\ p.iny of 
captains were divt’ti.ii'^ ii.t inUlv- s ai F<linbiiroh, andditmait 
the fnldiery were engaged at dice ar>d card«f, they 
tcred the ttenclies iinoblerved, ari<i, puOiing their advan- 
tage, put 6oo men to the fvvord. Alter this flaughter, 
the Proitllaius were more attentive to their afFairs.— 


captains. And that no jud objedion might remain 
againd the grant of this their lad requed, they adtired 
her, that a lafe paflage by land, to the ports of Eng- 
land, (hould be allowed to the French ; or that, if they 
Judged it more agreeable, the navy of Queen Elizabeth 
fhould tiworport them to their own country. If thefe 
propofals diould be rvjcdled, they appealed and pro- 
' teiled to God and to mankind, that it fhould be under- 
flood and believed, that no motive of malice, or ha- 
ired, or wickednefs of any kind, had induced them to 
employ the fatal expedient of arms and battles ; but 
that they had been compelled to this difagreeable and 
diflrefsful remedy, for the prefervalion of their com- 
monwealth, their religion, their perfons, their ellates, 
and their pofterity. They begged her to weigh the 
equity of their petition, to confider the inconveniences 
of war, and to think of the reft and quiet which were 
necefTary to relieve the afflidions of her daughter's 
kingdom ; and they befought her to embalm her own 
memory, by an immortal deed of wifdom, humanity^ 
and juflice. 

To give autbority and weight to the tetter of the 
alTociated lords, tbe lord Grey direAed Sir Gebfge 
Howard and Sir Jatnea Croft to wait upon the queen* 
dowager, and to flipnlate the peaceable departure of the 
She fliil be--ERgl<^ troops, upon the eonditioo that the Ereoch 
hiivo With mercenaries were immediately difmiffed from her {enrice, 
uifinccrixy. and prohibited from refiding in Scotland. Returning 
no dinefl afiMer to the applications rnade to her, (he'de- 
Sred time to deliberate upon the refolutioh which it bo- 
otee her to adept. This egtuvdoal hehaviiMsr eotre- 


Mounts were built at proper diflances, which, being 
fortified with ordnance, ferved as places of retreat and 
defence in the event of fudden incurfions ; and thus 
they continued the blockade in a more effedlual man- 
ner. 

The army under the marquis D'EIbcuf, promifed 
fo often to the queen-regent, was in vain cxpei5led by 
her ; but (he received, at this time, fupplies in money 
and military ft ores ; and Monluc bifhop of Valence^ 
though defeated in dexterity by Elizabeth and her mi- 
nifters, had arrived in Scotland to try anew the arts of 
delay and negotiation* Conferences were held by himFruitIcfs 
with the queen-dowager, with the Englifti comrrauders,”^^^*^';^**®*^ 
and with the confederated nobles ; but no contract 
agreement could be concluded. His credentials neither*^” 
extended to the demolition of Leith, nor to the recal 
of the French mercenaries : and though he obtained 
powers from his court to confent to the former of thefe 
meafures, they were yet burdened with conditions which 
were difgraceful to the Congregation ; who, in the 
prefent profpeious ftate of their fortunes, were not dif- 
pofed to give up any of the obje^a for which they had 



tion. 

Though the grave and meafored orations of Monluc 
could not overpower the plain and ftubborn feivfe of 
the Congregation, yet as he affc^ed to give them ad* 
ihonitxoiiB and warnings, and evfn ventured to infult. 
them with menaces, they appear to have conceived a 
high indignation agaiuft him. Under this impulfci and 

that 
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thai^in fo idvBaibti) « of t^air tlK]f 
«abibit the determined &i5ii<fr(0fAlMsirrcri(4uti^ 
biml ^o tbem <by jm iodtfrcduUe tie the eael of Huntley 
and the other perfons who had joined them in ^oaie<» 
5S0 oUence of the £ng 4 ifh alliance, they thought of the af- 
The fourthfi^jifice nod ibhility of a ngnv iaqguf 0 n 4 more 

cuvenam. fy,lenMi, exprefGvc, and reftilatci than any which they 
had yet entered into and fubferibedA 

The nublea, barons, and inferior perfons, who wei« 
parties to this bond and ailbciation, bound themfdivea 
in the prtfence of Almighty God, aa a focicty, and 
as individuala, to advance and fet forward the reforma- 
tion of religion, and to procure, by avery podible 
meaua, the true preaching of the gofpeh with the pro- 
^ ration of the facramenta, and the other or- 

dinances ill connexion wkh it. Deeply afFefied, at the 
iame time, with the mtfeondu^ of the French ftatef- 
meu, who had been promoted to high offices ; with the 
opprciiioris of the French mercenaries, whom the queen- 
dnwager kept up and maintained under the colour of 
authority; with the tyranny of their captains; and 
with the manifetl danger of conqueft to which the 
country was expofed, by different fortifications upon 
the rea-coHil,*aiul by other dangerous innovations; they 
promifed and engaged, generally and individually, to 
join with the queen of England’s army, and to concur 
in an houell, plain, and unreferved rcfolution to expel 
all foreigners from the realm, as opprefTors of public li- 
berty ; that by recovenng the ancient rights, privi- 
leges, and freedom of their nation, they might live for 
the futui'e under the due obedience of their king and 
queen, be ruled by the laws" and cuftoms of the coun- 
try, and by officers and ilatefmen born and educated 
anoong them. It was likewife contraded and agreed by 
the fubferibers to this bond and covenant, that no pri- 
vate intelligence by writing or meflage, or communica- 
tion of any kind, (hould be kept up with their adver- 
laries ; and that all perfons wlio refilled the godly en- 
terprife in which they were united, (liould be regarded 
as their enemies, and reduced to fubjedion and obedi- 
S?,i cnee. 

The queen- When the flrong and fervid fentiment and expref- 
lowa^cr fion of this new alTociation were communicated to the 
ilHo cfc-^ queen-dowager, (he refigned herfelf to forrow* Her 
mind, inclined to defpondence by the increafe of her 
malady, felt the more intenfely'the cruel didradions and 
difquiets into which the kingdom had been driven by 
the ambition of France, her own doating affedion for 
the princes of Lorraine, and the vain prognoflications 
of flatterers and courtiers. In the 'agony of paffion, 
file befought the maledidion and curfe of God to alight 
upon all thofe who liad coiinfelled her to perfecute the 
preachers, and to refufe the petitions of the moll ho- 
nourable portion of her fubjeds. 

. In the meanaime the fiege of Leith was profecuted^ 
But the ilnengch of tlur garrifon amounting to more 
than 4CX>o foldiers, the operations of the befiegcrs were 
flow ^nd languid. An accidental Are in the town, 
which dedroyed many houfes and a great part of the 
public granary, afforded them an opportunity of play- 
tag their artillery with Xomc advantage ; and a few 
days after they* made a general aflault. But the fadings 
uiifucccfbful^^®*^*^ which were applied to the walls being too ihort^ 
attack on and Sir James Croft, who had been gained to the queen* 
bcitk dowager^ having adcdla trcaohjcrow paMi the aUmpt 
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failed of fuiOQC&,'attd loco o)Cia w«r« 4 ^, 4 rAy<fd^ TtwJ 
aomhined artniea, however, did -Jiot Jqfc , their 
tsoa or- their h<^es. - The Etigliffijand* Skotfs Ofii^ated 
the xonftancy of otic another ; and in the ratification of 
the treaty of Berwick, which was now made, a -new 
fource of cordiality opened itfelf. Letteia aifo had 
come from the duke of Norfolk, promifing a powerful 
rcinforcemeut, gtviug the expedation of his taking vp* 
oil him the commaAd of tlie troops in perfon, and, or- 
dering bis pavilion to be -ereded in the camp. Leith 
l^gan to feel the mifery of famine, and the French to 5^3 
■ give themfelves to defpair. The beiiegers abounded in A rein- 
every thing ; and the arrival of 2000 men, the expe A- k>rcemcnt 
ed reinforcement from England, gave them the muff 
cifive fuperiority over their adverlaries. Frequent Callies 
were m^e by the garrifon, and they w^ere always un- 
fucccftful. Difeouraged by defeats, depreffed with the 
want of provlflons, and languifhing under the negligence 
of France, they were ready to fubmit themfelves to the 
mercy of the Congregation. 3 $4 

Amidft this dillrefs the queen-dowager, wafted withDesth of 
a lingering diftemper and with grief, expired in the the quccn- 
caftie of Edinburgh, A few days before her death, (he 
invited to her the duke of Cbatelhorauls, the lord James 
Stuart, and the earls of Argyll, Glencatrn, and Mari- 
fchal, to bid them a laft adieu. She exprelfed to them 
licr furrow for the troubles of Scotland, and made it 
her earneft fuit, that they would confult their conftilu- 
tional liberties, by difmiffing the French and Englifh 
from their country ; and that they would preferve a du- 
tiful obedience to the queen their fovereign. She pro- 
feffed an unlimited forgivenefs of all the injuries ^which 
had been done to her ; and entreated their pardon for 
the offences (he had committed again ft them. In to- 
ken of her kindnefa and charity, (he then embraced 
them by turns ; and, while the tear ftarted in her eye, 
prefciited to them a cheerful and fmiling afpedl. After 
this interview, the fhort portion of life which remained 
to her was dedicated to religion ; and that (he might 
allure the Congregation to be compaffionate to her Po- 
pifh fubjedls and her French adherents, (lie flattered 
them, by calling John Willocks, one of the moil popu<r 
lar of their preacliers, to affiil and comfort her by his 
exhortations and prayers. He made long difeourfes to 
her about the abominations of the mafs; but (he appears 
to have died in the communion of the Romifh church ; 
and her body being tranfported to France, was depofit- 
ed in the monailery of St Peter, at Rheims, in Cham- 
pagne, where her After Renee was an abbefs. 

The death of the quecii-dowager, at a period fo The French’ 
critical, broke altogether the fpirit of the French troops iub* 
troops. They were blocked up fo completely, that itniit.- 
was almoft impoffible for any fupplies to reach them 
either by Tea or land ; and France had delayed fo long 
to fulfil its magnificent promifes, that it was no longer 
in a capacity to take any ftepa towards their accomplifh- 
enent- lU iaternal diftrefs and difquiets were multiply- 
ing. The nobility, impoverifhed by wars^ were court- 
ing the rewards of fervice, and ftruggling in hoftiVity. 

The clergy were avaricious, ignorant, and vindiAive. 

Tlie populace, knowing no trade but armo, offered 
eheir fwords to the faAious. Francie II. the hufband 
of Mary, was without dignity or underftanding. Ca- 
tharine de Medicis his mother wws. full pf artifice, and 
fatfebooiL Infurrc^Boxw were dreaded in every pro- 


vince. 
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fls«d(i^y4noe» Tb« hoole oC<3<iifc'«M»^o»pafledwith dif- 
3I".; , cultici^ Bod treinUmg.«itti' apipitehenlioni, -fo that 
4hey, could cot think wf ^rfiaing in thrir tietts of di- 
A«nt. coo^uefta. h. WM«eceflary that they Ihould aban* 
4on for a rime, all riw pnood pro^a they had ‘formed 
for the^ estenfion of., the French monarchy. • It was 
ohiedy in the eaemption from foreign wars that they 
.could hope to fupport their own grcatnefai and apply a 
j86 remedyito the doaieftic difturbancea of France. 

MarJ eater I* ^ Francis and Mary, that could 

into a ne- 'ricat- in a direft method with the Congr^ation, 
gotiation whom they afiedcd to eonfider ai rebellious fubjeflep 
with Eliza- without derogating from their royal dignity. In nego- 
bethi ttatinga they therefore addrefled themfelves to 

' Queen Elisabeth. It was by her offices and interfer- 
ence that they projeAed a reconciliation with the con- 
fed^fSted lordsp and that they meant to extinguifh the 
animofities which, with fo much violence, had agitated 
the Scotti/h nation« They granted their conwniffion to 
John Monluc bifhop of Valence, Nicholas Pellcvc bi- 
Ihop of Amiens, Jacques de la BrofTe, Henry Clentin 
iieur d’Oyfel, and Charles de la Rochefaucault fieur dc 
Randan ; authorising them in a body, or by two of 
their number^ to enter into accords and agreements 
with the queen oPEngland. The Englifh cominrflion- 
ers were Sir William Cecil principal fecrctary of date, 
Nicolas Wotton dean of Canterbury and York, Sir 
Ralph Sadler, Sir Henry Percy, and Sir Peter Crew ; 
and the powers of treaty were to be exercifed by them 
5P7 all in conjundion, or by four, three, or two of them, 
prouufc an The plenipotentiaries of France, though empowered 
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aidijmiiity q^Iv to treat with England, were yet, by a feparatc 


commiflion, intruded to aifurc the Congregation, that, 
notwithdanding the heinous guilt incurred by them, 
Francis and Mary were inclined to receive them into fa- 
vour, upon their repentance and return to obedience ; 
and to abdain for ever from all inquiry into their con- 
du£l. They had full authority, at the fame time, by 
this new deed, to hear, in conjunAion with the com- 
nufiipners of Elizabeth, the complaints of the Congre- 
gation, and to grant, with their confent, the relief 
which appeared to them to be the mod proper and fa- 
lutary. 

Tnc nobility and people of Scotland, choofing for 
their reprefentatives the lord James Stuart, the lord 
Ruthven, and Maitland of Eethington, exprefled their 
W'illingnefs to concur in rcafonablc meafures for the re- 
edahlifhmcnt of the public union and tranquillity. By 
the mode of a formal petition, they enumerated their 
grievances, laid claim to a redrefs of them, and befoiight 
an uniform protedion to their conditution and laws. To 
^axtioij this petition the iutcrcclTion of Queen Elizabeth effed- 
|3c X loii. friendly attention of Francis and Mary ; and 

ujwn a foundation concerted with fo much propriety, 
Monluc and Randan, Cecil and Wotton, the acting 
plenipoteutiaries of England and France, drew up and 
authenticated the celebrated deed of relief and eoncef- 
liun which does fo much honour to the fpirit, perfe- 
589 verance, and magnanimity of the Scottidi nation. 
Nature of accord and agreement, Francis and Mary 

•with the and confented, that no French foldiersand no 

troops fliould ever be introduced into Scotland 
without the counfcl and advice of the three eftates. 
They concurred in the opinion, that the Freisch mcr 
cenarici fliould be fent back into France, and that the 
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fortificationB of Leith fliould be demoTiflied. ' Th^ 
agreed that commtffioners' fliduld be appointed to'rim 
Dunbar, and to point out the works there wbich‘6o^t 
to be deftroyed ; and they botmd and etiga^d tbein- 
felvea to build no new foitrefs or place of ftren^rth 
within the kingdom, ahd to repair no old one, witkbii^ 
a parliameutaiy authority and'* fan^toh. They cort- 
fented to extinguifli all debts trhkh bad 'been contraft* 
ed for the maintenance of the French add Bebtch foi- 
dicry in their fervice. They appointed ^be eftates of 
the realm to hold a pariiament for tbc^difcuSon of af- 
fairs of ftate ; and they obliged themfelves t6 eonfider 
the adls of this alTembfy as valid and eftb^aal in every 
rcfpefl. They confirmed the ancient law ^of the 
country, which prohibited the princes of Scotlan 3 IWM 
making peace and war without the advice of the three 
eftates. It was accorded and agreed' by them, that the 
three eftates, in concurrence with the queen, flioidd 
ele£l a council for the adminiftration of affairs during 
her majefty*8 abfence. They became bound to employ 
the natives of Scotland in the management of juftice 
both civil and criminah in the offices of chancellor, 
keeper of the feals, treafurer, comptroller, and in other 
ftations of a fimilar nature ; and to abftain from the 
promotion of all foreigners to places of trnft and honour, 
and from invefting any clergyman in the charge of af- 
fairs of the revenue. They determined to eflablifli an 
a£l of oblivion, and to forget and bury for ever the 
memory of all the late tranra6:ions of war and offence. 

It was concluded by them, that a general peace and 
reconciliation (hould take place among all parties. 

They expreffed their determination, that no pretence 
(hould be alTumed by them, from the late contentions, 
to deprive any of their fubjcdls of their eftates or offices. 

And they referred the reparation which might be pro- 
per to coTn]>enfate the injuries that had been fuftained 
by bifliops and ecclefiaftics, to the judgment of the 
three eftates in parliament. 

Upon the fubjeft of the Reformation, the plenipo- 
tentiaries of England and France did not eboofe to de- 
liberate and decide, although articles with regard to it 
had been prefented to them by the nobles and the peo- 
ple. They referred this delicate topic to the enfuing 
meeting of the parliament ; and the leaders of the Con- 
gregation engaged, that deputies from the three eftates 
fliould repair to the king and queen, to know their in- 
tention concerning tnatters of fuch high importance. 

After having granted thefe conceffions to the nobi- 
lity and the people of Scotland, upon the part of their 
refpedive courts, Monluc and Randan, Cecil and Wot- 
ton, concluded another deed of treaty and agreement. 

By this convention it was detrrmihech that tht Englifli Articles re- 
■nd French troops fliould depart out of Scotland ; thatl^^i'^X to 
all warlike preparations (hould ccafc j that the fort of French 
Eymouth fliould be razed to the ground, in terms of 
the treaty of Cambray i that Francis and Mary (hould 
abftain from bearing the title' and arms of England or' 

Ireland ; that it fliould be confidered, whethr^ a far- 
ther compenfation (hould be made tb Elizabeth for the 
injuries committed againft her^ and that the king ami 
queen of Scots fliould be fully and fincerely reconciled , 
to the nobility and the people of their kingdom. The 
intcretts of England and France were the particular ob- 
je^ls of this agreement. . But though the ccmceffipos to 
the Proteftants were not inferted in it at fall length# an 

expreffive 
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Icpt lap^. (i^flive rcffsceacf wiM m^dci ta tKjpm ; aiD4 ihfy re- 
:>r^ caved s ponficiMtiQn in taimi which cculd cpt be jnif* 
uudcrtbcd.. or iccmteovcrte^ Tbi« idced recorded the 
clemency of Ffaocis and Mary to their fubjedisof Scot- 
landf the,' extreme williogAefs of the nobility and the 
oedple to ,ret«)rn tp their duty and alhtgiancei the repre- 
lentBtioq they had o(Iertd of their; grievanceaf and the 
jrequeft of Q^cn JEUijiabeth that redrefa (hould be af- 
forded to them, ;.aDd it appealed tp;the confe^ucDt con* 
cefiiooa which had been ftipulated to theyr advantage. 

By thefe importaat negotiationa, the Protedantat 
while they humbled Franccp flattered Qjiieen Elizabeth; 
and while they acquired a power- to ad in the efta* 
bliihment of the Reformation, reftored it« civil conftitu* 
^ Scotland* The cxcluflon of foreigners from 

offices of ftate,. the Umitation of the Scottifli princes 
with regard to peace and war, the advancement of the 
three cilates to their ancient cotifequence, and the ad 
of oblivion of all ofFences, were acquifitioos muH ex* 
tenfivcly great and ufeful ; and, while they gave the full- 
eft fecurity to the reformed, gratified their moft fan* 
591 guinc expedations* 

Peace pro- The peace, fo fortunately concluded, was immedi* 
cluinied. atcly proclaimed. The French mercenaries embarked 
for their own country, and the £ngli(h army took the 
road to Berwick. Amidft events (b joyful, the preachers 
exhorted the confederated nobles to command the fo* 
lemnity of a thankfgiviiig. It was ordered according- 
ly f and after its celebration, the commiffioners of the 
boroughs, with feveral of the nobility, and the tenants 
in capiUt were appointed to choofe>iid depute niinifters 
to preach the gofpcl in the principal towns throughout 
Appornt- the kingdom. John Knox was called to difeharge the 
meat of paftoral fundionsat Edinburgh, Chrillophcr Goc^man 
St Andrew's, Adam Heriot at Aberdeen, John 
Row at Perth, Paul Methven at Jedburgh, William 
ChriftifoQ at Dundee, David Fergufon at Dunfermline, 
and David Lindfay at Leith. That the bufiiicrs of the 
cliurch, at the fame time, might be managed with pro- 
priety, fuperinteudants were eleded to prehde over the 
cccleftaftical affairs of particular provinces and diftrids* 
Mr John Spotfwood was named the fuperintendant for 
the divifion of Lothian, Mr John Willocks for that 
of Glafgow, Mr John Winram for that of Fife, Mr 
John Erikinc of Dun for^that of Angus and Mearns, and 
Mr John Carfewcll for that of Argyll and the Iflcs. 
This incon&dcrablc number of miiiiiUrs and fuperinten- 
dants gave a begianing to the reformed church of Scot- 
593 Und. 

The parlia- Amidft the triumph and exultation of the Protef- 
mciit meets tauta, the meeting of the parliament approached. All 
perfons who had a title from law, or from ancient cu- 
ftom, to attend the great council of the nation, were 
called to aflemble there. While there was a full con- 
vention 4)f the greater barons and the prelates, the in- 
ferior; tenants ia cafilef or the Icflcr barons, upon a# 
occaf^A io great, in^ad of appearing by reprefenta- 
tiqn, came; in crowds to give perfoually their affiftance 
and votes { «nd all the commiffioners for the boroughs, 
without exception, prefented themfelvcs. 
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It was objeded to this parliarment when it was sf- Seofljnd 
fembled, that it could aot be valtdj fioce Francis and''** ' 

Mary were -not.pre&ut^ and had' not empowered any 
perfoa to repsefeat them* Buc by the terms' of tlie 
late coAceffione to the nobility and the people, they 
had ia effed^penfed with this formality ; and the ob- 
jeftion, after having been agitated with beat for 'flame 
days, was receded by a majority of voices* . The lords 
of the articles were then chofeu ; and as the Proteftam 
party was fuperior .to the Popifli fadion, thi^ Were 
caref^ul in deding the members of this committee, to 
favour all thofe who weredifpoied to forward the work 
of the Reformation. The flrft ohjed which the lords Supplica- 
of the articles held out to the parliament was the fup-tion of the 
plication of the nobility, gentry, and all the other per- 
foDs who profefled the new dodrines. It required, that 
the Romi/h church ihould be condemned and aboliflied. 

It reprobated the tenet of tranfubftantiation, the merit 
of works, papiftical indulgences, purgatory, pilgrim- 
ages, and prayers to departed faints ; and confldering 
them as peftilent errors, and as fatal to falvatton, it de- 
manded, that all thofe who fliould tcacli and maintain 
them (hould be expofed to correction and }Kiai(hnKnt» 

It demanded, that a remedy (hould be applied againft 
the profanation of the holy facraments by the Roman 
Catholics; and that the ancient difcipline of the church 
(hould be reftored. In fine, it infifted, that the fupre- 
macy and authority of the pope (hould be abolKhed ; 
and that the patrimony of the church (hould be em- 
ployed in fupportiiig the reformed miniftry, in thepro- 
vifion of fchools, and in the maintenance of the poor. 

This fupplication of the Proteftants was received in 
parliament with marks of the greateft deference and 
refped\» The Popiih dofirines it cenliired, and the 
ftrong language it employed, excited no difpute or al- 
tercation. The nobility, however, and the lay-mem- 
bers, did not think it expedient that the patrimony 
of the church, in all its extent, (hould be allotted to 
the reformed miniftry, and the fupport of fchools and 
the poor. Avoiding, therefore, any explicit ferutiny 
into this point, the parliament gave it in charge to the 
miniftei's and the leading men of the Reformation, to 
dtaw up, under dillin^l heads, the fubflance and fenfe 
of thofe dodlrines which ought to be eftabliftied over A Confef- 
the kingdom. Within four days tikis important bu-fmn of Faith 
finefs was accomplifhed. The writing or iuftrumcnt^*"®^’" 
to which the reformed committed their opinions was 
termed, The Confeffion of Faitik, prufefTed and be- 
lieved by the Proteftants within the realm of Scot- 
land It was read firft to the lords of the articles. 

It was then read to the parliametit ; and the prelates 
of the Romifh church were commanded, in the name 
of God, to make publicly their objections to the doc- 
trines it propoCed. Tlkey preferved a profound iilencc. 

A new diet was appointed for conclutling the tranL 
a^ion. The articles of the Confeffion wore again read 
over in their order,, and the votes of the parliament 
were cabled. Qf the teiuporal nobility, three only re- 
fufed to beftow upon it their authority* The earl of 
Athol, and the lords Somcrvdk and Both well, proteft- 

ed, * 


ia given at fu ll length sn Knox, in the colicAiou of conhffions of f'lUtbj VoJ. II* and in the (Eatute 
liook^\parl. 1J67* . . 
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Scod utd. vAf tiiat they would belies » tfaeir fttihershuc} dptic 
,-“111. The btlfaopt ttid the eftate ccckfiatU- 

etAf ftWm B conretDofnide Of the we«ktM^fi8 of Fopery» 
feemed to have loft' all power of fpeeeh* No dtftrBt* 
tio vote» was fpvcn by theni ** It is lcm|^ (hid the 
earl MarirclMl)^ ftoce I entertained a jealouiy of the 
Romilh faitht and flfh aSedlion to the reformed doe- 
trinesi But this day has afforded nse the completeft 
con vision of the falfehood of the 6ne, and the truth 
of the otfacr4 The bifhops^ who do not conceive them* 
fclves to be dehetent tn leaming« and whole zeal for 
the ihamtenance of the hierarchy cannot be doubted* 
liave abandoned their religion* and their intereft in it* 
as objedls which admit ot no defence or jutlification/* 
All the other conffituent members of this great coun- 
cil were zealous for the cftabliihmcnt of the Reforma* 
tioir* and aSrmed the propriety of its dodrines. Thus 
the high coort of parliament* with great deliberation 
and folemnky* examined* voted* and ratified the con- 
^^5 feffion of the reformed faith. 

Abolition A few -days after the cftabliihmcnt of the Confeflion 
ol' the mars. of Faith, the parliament paiTcd an a£l againff the mafs 
and the exercifr of the Rocnifli worfiiip. Anditferu- 
pled not to ordain* that all perfons faying or hearing 
mafs (hould* for the firft offence* be expofed to the 
confifcition of their eftates* and to a corporal chaftife 
ment, at the diferetion of the magifirate ; that for the 
fecoiid offence* they (hould he banifhed out of the king- 
597 dom ; and that for the third offence they (hould incur 
rcTfcciiTingand fuffer the pains of death. This fierccnt(s, it is to 
fpirit ot thejjg acknowledged, did not fuit the gencrofity of vidlory ; 
Pri>icftaiit8.jj^j while an excufc is fought for it in the pcrfidtouf- 
nefi of the Romiih prietthood, it efcapes not the obfer- 
vat ion of the mod furperficial hifiorians* that thefe fe- 
verities were exactly thofeof which the Protcdaiits had 
complained fo loudly, and with fo much juilice. By 
another ordination, the parliament, after having de- 
clared* that the pope, or biihop of Rome, had infiidled 
a deep wound and a humiliating injury upon the fovc- 
reignty and government of Scotland, by his frequent 
interfertneesand claims of power* commanded and de- 
creed* that, for the future, his jurifdiAion and authori- 
ty (hould be dead and extinS ; and that all perfons 
maintaining the fmallcft connexion with him* or with 
his feff, (liould be liable to the lofs of honour and ofS- 
CCS* profetiption* and baniihmcnt. 

Thefe memorable and decifive ftatutes produced the 
overthrow of the Romifii religion. To obtain to thefe 
59S proceedings* and to its other ordinances* the appro* 
PrtnciB mdbation of Francis and Mary was an objed of the great- 
Maryrcfuftell anxiety, and of infinite moment to the three eilates. 
to confirm gij. James Sandilands lord St John was therefore ap- 
thc adls of jQ gQ 10 France, and to exprefs to the king 

queen the affcdlion and allegiance of their fub- 
jeds, to explain what had been done in conrequence of 
the late concefiions and treaty* and to folicit their royal 
ratification of the tranfadtons of the parliament. The 
fpirited behaviour of , the Congregation had* however* 
exceeded all the expe^tions of the princes of Lorraine; 
and the bufincfs of the embaffy, and the ambaifador 
hiinfclf* though a man of chara^er and probity* were 
treated not only with ridicule* but with infult and con- 
tumely. He returned accor^gly without any anfwer 
to hw comsBiffion. Inftcad of fubmitting the heads 


aiod topics of a refemnidon to FiWnets and Mary* b^a Seodsadi 
petition orasanrativc* the parliament had voted thm 
into laws ; and froew this iaformnliiy the validity of Its ^ 

proceedings has been fofpefled. But it is cMertoble ^ 

the ProteftantB* that they had not concealed their 
vkws with ^ard to religion and the abcdmoii of Pos 
pery { that in the grant SE redraft and concs0k>i}^ and 
in the deed of treaty* no adlodl prohftnttcMr was made 
to bar theeftabdiiflifnent of the RefbiWiatioii>t ibat a ge- 
neral authority waa given to she pmrlkmsitt to d«dde 
in affatri of ffafee( add that Ftanda and Mary were fo- 
lemnly bound tb authenlicate its tranfaftions. Though 
a formality was invaded* the fpirit of the treaties waa 
yet refptded and maintained. The nation, of confe- 
quence* imputed the conduct of Francis and Smi y ivl ~ ~ 
political reafons fuggefted by the princes of Lorraine* 
and to the artifices of the Popifh* clergy ; and at Eli- 
zabeth did not refttfe* upon her part* the nuificadon 
of the agreements, and foliokcd and prefied the French 
court in vain to adopt the fame meafure* a ftrength and 
force were thence communicated to tliis concluiion. 

When the three eftates dcfpatched Sir James Sandi- 
lands to France* they inftrut^led the earls of Morton 
and Glencairn* with Maitland of Letkington* to re- 
pair to the court of Englandi By thefe ambaffadors 
they prefented to Elizabeth their fincere and refpeftfnl 
thanks, for the attention (bown by her to Scotland* 
in her late moll important fervices. And while they 
folicited the coutinuartce of her favour and prutedtion* 
entreated* in an earneft manner* that her majefty* for 
the tftablifhment of a perpetual peace and amity* 
would be pleafed to take in marriage the earl of Ar- 
ran* the next heir after his father to the Scottiih mo- 
narchy. The queen made new and fervent protefta- 
tions of her regard and attachment ; and gave the pro- 
mi fe of her warmed aid when it (hould be neceffary* 
in their juft defence* upon any future occafion. She 
fpoke in obliging terms of the carl of Arran ; bot as 
(he found in hcrfelf no prefent difpofition to marriage* 
ilic defircd that he might confult his happinefs in ano- 
ther alliance. She exprefled a favourable opinifui of 
the Scotti(h nobility ; and as a demonftration of her 
affedion and efteem* (he took ' the liberty to remind 
them of the pra^lices which had been employed to o- 
verturn their independency* and begged them to^confi- 
dcr the unanimity and concord ol their order as a nc- 
ceffary guard again ft the ambition and the artifice of 
the enemies of their nation. ^ 

The fuccefs of the Congregation* though great and 
illuftrious, was not yet completely decifive. The re- 
fufal of Fraucis and Mary to ratify their proccedinga 
opened a fource of bitternefs and* inquietude. The 
Popi(h party* though humbled* was nwt annihilated. 

Under the royal prote^lion It would Toon be formic 
dable. . Political confiderations might Srife* not tmly 
to cool the amity of England* but even tp provoke Ha 
refentment. And France* though it could pow tnmf- 
port no army againft Scotland* might foon be able to 
adopt that expedient. Cruel diftraSions and feverc ca- 
lamities were ftill to be dreaded.. In the nastownefs 
of their own refources they could find no folk) and. 
permanent fecurity againll the rage and weight of 
domeftic fadioa* and the ftrenuous exertions of ap ex- 
tenfive kingdom. Alltbcfc fair., achievemcotf m«ght 

ht 
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ScQtbtul. 1 m bUfted aad uvortbrowD. Popeiy itilglit ffgam buikl 
v~^ uj» her towers* iAd a itugumurY doaunaiion ddlro^ 
599 alike their rcltgioat and civil liberties* 

^nriu °n imgitifh of TneUocholy apprehenGons re- 

^ ^ * prefi'ed tlie triamph of the Congregation, the event 

vrhicb coidd operate noft t& tlwir. ixmcrcfts was an* 
nounced to them* This event was the death of Fran- 
tia IL The: tie which kxnt Scotland to France waa 
tbits broken* . A new ficene of ftolkics difpla^s it- 
fclf* Catharine tic Medicii* the <}u€CB*niother, rnled 
Charles IX* and waa the iperfonal enemy of the qaeen 
of Scots. The power and the credit which Mary had 
lent to her uncles, and the frequent and hiuniliating 
difappointments which the queen* mother had fiiffered 
iVudriter inGucnce over Francis, were now repaid with 
a ftiidicd indifi^ence and neglect. In the full perfee*- 
tion of her chaems, with two crowns opon her head, 
and looking towards a third, fhc felt hcrfclf to be with- 
out grandeur and without confcqucnce. Leaving a 
court where fbe had experienced all the cnjoymcntB of 
which humanity is fufceptible, (he retired to Rheims, to 
indulge her forrow. 

In the humiliation of their queen, and in tlie change 
produced in the conneiLs of France, the Proteftante of 
Scotland found eveiy pofiible miconragement to pro- 
ceed with vigour in the full eftablilhmcnt of the re- 
formed doariucs. After the dHfolving of the parlia* 
inent, they turned their thoughts and attention to the 
r.oo policy which might fuit'bcft the tenets and rc- 

Iccldiani- ligion for which they had contended. The three e- 
cal govern- dates, amidd their other t ran fudiions, had granted a 
nicm of commiflion to Mr John Wiurafn, Mr John Siwttif- 
iiow-mo. Willocks, Mr John Dougins, Mr John 

dcllcd.'^* Row, and John Knox, to frame and tncdel a fchenic 
or platform of ccclcfxaftical government. They were 
not long in complying with an order fo agreeable to 
them, and compofed what is termed the Firji Book of 
DtfeipUne ; in which they explained the uniformity and 
method which ought to be preferved concerning doc- 
trine, the adminidration of the facraments, the tlec- 
lion and provilion of miniders,. and the policy of the 
church. 

A convention of the eftates gave its fani^ion to the 
Picrjytcrian fchenic of government. But while llw 
Book of Difeipfine dcetched out a policy beautiful for 
Thereve- fiinplicity, yet it required that the patrimony and 
iiues of the the rich pofTtiTions of the ancient church Ihoiild be 
ancient allotted to the new edahlidimcnt. ^Fhc reformtrs, 
church rc- however, fo fuccefsful in the dodlrincs and the policy 
refe rmed^ propofed, w^erc here very unfortunate. This 

preachers. Convention of the edates did not jiay a more rcfpe^tful 
regard to ibis propofal tlum the celebrated parliament 
had done, which demolilhed the tnafs and the jurif- 
diAion of the fee of Rome. They affected to con- 
fider it as no better than a dream. The ex predion a 
devout imagination*' was applied to it i.i mockery ; 
and it w*as not till after long and painful druggies, 
that the new edabltfliinent w’as able to procure to it- 
felf a becoming and siecvflary provifioo and fiij>|x>rt. 
The Roniifli clergy were ttreniioiis to continue in their 
* poffcflions, and to profit by them' ; and the nobles and 
the laity having fei/.ed upon great proportions of the 
property of tbe>%huix*h, were iialefs anxious to retain 
the acqifintions they had made. ' 

The averfion entertafned from bedowing riches upon 
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the Pi’cdiytenan eftabHdtment, encouraged thcardotir Scotland, 
which prevailed for advancing all the other views and 
ifitrrefts of the reformed. And this end wa.s alfo pio« 

Rioted in 00 inconfiderable degree by the inltdiotis po- 
licy of Catharine de Mt dials, hhe was willing to in* 
creafe and to fufter all the diiTiculticti and dangers in 
the fituation of the queen of Scots and her fubje^ts. 

Upon this account fhe had engaged Charles IX. to de- 
fpatch Moniienr Noailles to the Scotch parliament, to 
urge it in ftrong terms to renew the ancient league l>c- 
tween the two kingdoms, to difiblvv: the alliance with 
England, and to re-e(iabhlli over Scotland the Popifh 
doctrines and the Popilh clergy. A new meeting of the 
edates was aficmbled, which confidered thefc ilrange 
requifitions, and treated them with the indigtiation 
they merited. Monlicur Noailles was indrutted to in- 
form his fovercign, that France having adted with cruel- 
ty and periidioufners towards the Scots, by attacking 
their independency and libcTtics under the caver and 
pretence of amity and marriage, did not deferve to 
know tlicm any longer as an ally ; that principles ot 
juiticc, a love of probity, and a high fenfe of grnti- 
tude, did nut permit the Scott iih parliament to break 
the confederacy with England, which had gcnerouily 
protedied their country af^aind the tyrannical views of 
the French court, and the treacherous machinations of 
the houfe of Guife ; and that they W'crc never to ac- 
knowledge the Popilh clergy to l>e a diliinci order of 
men, or the legal poflefl'ors of the patrimony of the 
church ; iince, having abolilhed the power of the pope^ 
and renounced his dotlrincs, they could bellow no fa- 
vour or countenance upon his vallala and fervants. 

I'o this council of the cilates a new fupplicai ion was 
preftnted by the Protedants. They departed from the 
high claim which they had made for the riches and 
patrimony of the Popilh church ; and it w^as only rc- 
qiieflcd by them, that a reafonahlc or decent provilion 
fhould be allotted to the true preachers of the gofpel. 

This application, however, no lofs than ihcir former 
exorhiiaiii dt mand, was trraud with negle<!il and in- 
dificTence. But anridll the anxiety maiiilelled by the 
luddes and the tenniita of llic crown to hold the Pref- 
byterian clergy in fubjetlion and in poverty, they dif- 
covered the warmell ^cal for the txtenlion and conti- 
nuance of the reformed opinions. For in thi» fuppli- 
catioti of the Pruieilants, an ardent drfiic being inti- 
mated and urged, that all the monuments of idtdatry 
w'hkh remained Inoiild be ut icily deltroyed, the hillelt 
and mod unhv>uiided approhatiim was given to it. Aiirml dr- 
aft accordingly was palfed, which commanded that limcljou of 
every ahbcy-chiirch, every cloiller, and every ir.enio- 
rial w'hatfoever of Poper), IliouUl be finally overthrow'll 
and demolinied ; and the care of tliis cruel, but pupu- 
lar employment, waa commiited to thofe perfons whouiiii rcli* 
welt mod remarkable for their keer.iiffa and ardour in 

the work of the Reformation, lis execution in the 
wellcrn eounti<*s was given in charge to the carls of 
Arran, Argyll, and Glencairn ; the lord James Stuart 
^attended to it in the more northern ddlrifts ; and in the 
inland divifions of the country, it was intruded to the 
barons in whom the Congregation had tliegnatell ctm- 
iidence. A dreadfid devoilation ertfuctl. The popu- 
lace, armed with aiitho^ty, fpread their ravages over 
the kingdom. It was deemed an ex«etshle lenity to 
fpare any fabric gr place wlierc idolatiy had been cxrr- 
F cifeJ. 
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ficiitfeBa;'’ cFfed, The charche* su'd reH|;iou 8 houfes were every- 
whci*e defaced, or puUed ta the ground $ ami Acir fur- 
aitnre, utenfiU* and decoratlbiia, b^ame ’t?hc prizes and 
the properly of the' invader. Even the fepukhrei of 
the dead wei^ ranfacked and violated. Tlie libraries of 
the eccleftaftics, and the regifters kept by them of their 
own tranfac^ions and of civil affairs, a*eve gathered into 
henjf^, and Coilrttnitted to the flames. Religious antipa- 
thy, the ftta^lion of law>, the exhortation of the clergy, 
ihc hop^ of fpod^ mid, above all, the ardanr to put the 
lail hand to the ReFarination, concurred to drive the 
rage of the people to its wildefl fury ; and in the midft 
of havock and calamity, the new eflablifhment furveyed 
^o.t its importance and its power. 

death of Francis II. having kft his queen, Ma- 
J ry, in a very difagrecable fituntion while Hie remained 

)i; r own France, it now became nccctiary for her to think on 
icjuntry. returning tO hef owm country. To this flic was foli- 
cited both by the Protcflants and Papids ; the former, 
that they might gain her over to their party ; and the 
latter, hoping that, as Mary was of their own perfua- 
fion, Popery miglit once more be eflablifhcd in Scot- 
land. For this deputation, the Proteilants chofe Lord 
James Stuart, natural brother to the queen ; and the 
Papiils, John Lefly, official and vicar-general of the 
diocefV of Aberdeen. The latter got the flart of the 
Proteftant ainbaffador, and thus had the opportunity 
of firft delivering his tneffage. lie advifed her Arong- 
ly to beware of the lord James Stuiirt, vvliom lie rt- 
prefented as a man of unbounded ambition, who had 
efpoufed tile ProteUant caufe for no other rcafon than 
that he might advance himfelf to the higheft employ- 
ments in the (late ; nay, that he hud already fixed Ids 
mind on the crown itlclf. For tbefe rcafons he advif- 
ed that the lord James Stuart fliould be confined in 
France till the government of Scotland could be com- 
pletely eftabliflicd. But if the queen was averfe to 
this meafnrr, he advifed her to land in fomc of the 
northern dillirfts of Scotland, where her friends were 
inofl numerous ; in which cafe an army of 20, coo men 
would accompany her to Edinburgii, to rcflorc the 
Popilh religion, and to overawe her enemies. The 
next day the lord James Stuart waited upon her, and 
gave an advice very different from that of Lcfly. The 
furcll method of preventing infun-edtions, he faid, was 
the ellablifliment of the Proteftant religion; that a 
lldiiding army and foreign troops w'ould certainly loCe 
the affe^ions of her fubjedls ; for which reafon he ad*> 
vifed her to vifit Scotland without guards and without 
foldirrs, and lie became folemnly bound to fecurc their 
obedience to her. this advice Mary, though (lie 
diftrufUd its author, liftened w'ich attention ; and l^ord 
James, imagining that fhe was prejudiced in his favour, 
took care to improve the favourable opportunity ; by 
wliich means he obtained a promife of the earldom of 
Marr. 

^ Tswilh Before Mary fet out from France, fhe received an 
Wizlleth. cff'baffy from Queen Elizabeth, prtfling her to ratify 
the treaty of Edinburgh, in which Oie had taken eari* 
f Srr to get a claufc infertedr that Francis and Mary fhould 
iertfiin »/ abllain from aiTuming the title and arms of 

Ireland. But this ^as declined by the 
Mary quccn of Scolland, who, in her conference with the 

of Bnglifhamhailulor, gave an eminctit proof of hdt poli- 

fiuotkniL tical abilkicaf • Her refafal greatly augmented tlu* 
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jealoufies wju'ch already prevmiied bet wees her«and EiU Scotlund. 
zabeth; infomuch that the latter refufed her a fife, pafn ■>» 

fage through her dominions into Scotland. This wan 
confidercd by Mary as a high indignity ; fhe returned 
a v^ery fpinted anfwcr, informing her rival, that (he 
could return to her own dominions without any affilU 
ance from her, or indeed whether (ho wbUld or not. 

In the month of Auguft xydr, Mary fetfaft fromOa* 
lais for Scotland. > She kn Fvnnce with much lirgret ; 
and at night ordered her coticb to be -brought upon 
deck, deJiring the pilot to awaken her ia^tlie morning 
if the coaft of Prance (hould be in view. The night 
proved calm, fo that the queen bad an opportunity 
once more of indulging herfelf with a fight of that be- 
loved country. A favourable wind now fprtfifg up, 
and a thick fog coming on, Qie efcaped a fquadron of 
men of war which Elizat>c*th had fent out to intercept 
her ; and on the 20th of Ute month (he landed fafely at 
Eeith. ^ 

But though the Scots received their queen with theMa/y l:inds 
grcaleft demonftrations of joy, it was not long before m .sJot- 
an irrecuncile.ihlc quarrel lurgan to take place. The 
Proteftant religion was now eftabliftied all over the 
kingdom ; and its pvofeffors had fo far deviated from 
their own principles, or wliat ought to have been their 
principles, tluit they would grant no toleration to the 
oppolite party, not even to the fovercign heilclf. In 
conrequcncc of tliis, when the queen attempted to ccle- 
brate mafs in her owni chapel of liolyroodlioufe, a vio- isiuU.jtt.l 
lent mob affernblcd, and it was with the utmoft dilH- hy rhr I'm 
culty that the lord James Stuart and fome other per- 
funs of high dillinCtion could appeafe the tumuli. Ma- 
ry attempted to allay tliefe firmenls by a proclama- 
tion, in whith Ihe prornifed to take the advice of rlu* 
dates in uligious matters ; and, in the mean time, dt- 
cl.ued It to be death for any peifuu to attempt an in- 
novation or alteration of the religion which ftic found 
generally eftabliftied upon her ariival in Scotland. A- 
gainll this proclamation the carl of Arran protefLcd, 
and formally told thr herald, the queen’s proclainaiion 
(hould not protedt her attendants and fervarrts if they 
prcfuaied to commit idolatry and to Ly mafs, John 
Knox declared from the pulpit, that one mafs w'as 
more terrible to him than if 10,000 armed enemies 
had landed in any part of the kingdom to re-cllabliih 
Popery. The preachers cvciywherc declaimed sgainft , 

idolatry and the mafs; keeping up, by their iniftdktn 
zeal, a fpirit of difeontent and fcditioii throughout the 
whole kingdom. John Knox was called before the 
queen to anfwer for the freedom of his fp^eebes ; but 
bis unbounded boldnefs, when there, gavn; Mary much 
difquict, as not knowing in what manner to deal with 
him. 'Phe freedoms, however, which were taken with 
the queen, could not induce her to depart from that 
plan of government which (he liad Laid down m France. 

To the Proteilants ffie refolved to pay tire greiite^l at- 
tention ; from among them (he chole her privy couHcd, 
and heaped favours upon the liml jamea Stuart, who 
for his activity io promoting the Rcformatioi} was the 
moft popular man in the kingdom ; while to her cour- 
tiers of the Komam Catlrolic perfuafiou (he behaved with 
a dillant formality. 

Ill the mean time, the diiffercnce betwrcii the ,two 
rival queens became every . day grcaUil. The queen 
of Scotland pvelied BiUabsth to declaru her the nttircll 

heir 
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Kcir to the; crown -of aftd Elizubcih pnelTccl, 

Mary to coiitb-ih the trenty of^iEdiiilbui'ghi Withrthit: 
tbc' latter cc^uU notrcomply* bb it Tfould in fadbliove 
been renovheing for ever’ the tiik to ; that tfown for 
which ^fhe. was fo eirncftly con tending*. ‘ Endlcfs nego* 
tiatbiis were the coafeqdence, nfid the hatred of Elw 
ztibeth to Mary continually tiicfUfcd* , This year the 
qdeen.of Scotland aitvtifrd berfdf b /. iho hi ng n- circuit 
timing ^part of 'her ctoimdionn* From* Edinburgh flie. 
proceeded 'tO' StiHicig ; from tbeiice to Perth^ 
dec and St' Andrew * b 4 Though : received everywhere 
with the greated acclamationa and marks of afi'cdlipn» 
ihc could not but remark ,the rooted averhon which 
had univerfatly taken place againd Popery ; and upon 
lici return to Ediiiburght her attention was called to 
an exertion of this zeal, which may be confidered as 
.highly cliara^eriftic of the times* llie magiftrates of 
this city after their elcAioo, enaded rules^ according 
to cuftom> for the government of their borough. By 
one of thefc affs, which they publifhed by proclama- 
tioDy they commanded all monksy friarsy and .priellsy 
together with all adulterers and fornicatorsy to depart 
from the town and. its limits within 24 hoursy under 
the pains of correflion and punilliment. Mary, JuiUy 
interpreting tiiis exertion of power to be an ufurpation 
of the royal autliorityy and a violation of order, dif- 
placed the mngidratesy commanded the citizens to tledl 
others in their room, and granted by proclamation a 
plentiry indulgence to all her fubjedts not couvicled of 
any crime, to repair to and remain in her capital at 
their plcafurc. 

Bendcsthefe diilurbances on 'account of religion, the 
kingdom was now in confufion on another account. 
The long continuance of civil wars had left a pronenefs 
td tumults and infurredions everywhere ; and thefts, 
rapine, and licciilioufnefs of every kind, threatened to 
fubvert the foundations of civil fucicty. Mary made 
confiderablc preparations for the fuppreflion of thefe 
diforders, and appointed the lord James Stuart her chief 
jufliciar and lieutenant. Pie was to hold two criminal 
courts, the one at Jedburgh, and the other at Dumfries. 
To aflilt his operations againii the banditti, who 
were armed, and often aflbeiated into bodies, a mili* 


ab2e iitUBtiani->1im»g^ {ufpefled. anil,dii)iruA«>4. by SceCand. 
purtiea# .From thejconceitions h^d ipadc Pro- 
teftantai the Papifts fuppofed U»t' (he hsu) a dcrfign of^ 
renouncing their religion ahqgcther; while, 9^ ^^truttllby 
other hand, the Protcflants could fcarcely allow thetn-iioth"^pai- 
felvea to believe that they owed ^any allegiance to antics, 
idolatler# Difqyiets of another kind Mo now took . 
place- , The duke of Chatelherauh, having left the * 

thcakn to join the oppofite party, was neglected by 
fovereigtu Being afraid of fomedanger to himfelf, hec4„0. 
fortified tbccaflie of Dumbarton, which he rcfolvcd to 
defend ; and in cafe of neceifity to put hiinfclf under 
the protedlion of the queen of England.-^The earl of 
Arran was a man of very fleiidcr abilities, hut of bounds 
lefs ambition. The queen’s beauty had made an im* 
prei&on on his heart, and his ambition made liim fancy 
himlelf the fitted perfon in the kingdom for her hof- 
band. But his fanaticifm, and the violence with which 
he had oppofed the mafs, difgufted her. He bore her 
diHike with an uncaiiuefs that preyed upon his intelledls 
and dtfordered tliom. It was even fuppofed that he had 
concerted a fcheroe to poflfefs himfelf of her perfon by 
armed retainers: and the lords of her court were com- 
manded to be inreadinefs to defeat any projedi of this 
fort. The carl of Bothwcl was diflinguiihed chieiiy 
by his prodigalities and the licentioiifnefs of his man- 
ners. The earl of Marifchal had every thing that .was 
honourable in his intentions, but was overwary and flow. 

The carl of Morton polfefled penetration and bbilit\, 
but was attached to no party or meafures from any 
principles of redlitude : His own advantage and ii»te-. 
reft were the motives which governed hnn. The carl 
of Huntley the lord chancellor, was unquiet, variable, 
and vindictive : His paiiions, now fermenting with vio- 
lence, were foon to break forth in the moll diingerons 
pradliccs. The carls of Glcncairn and Mcntcith were 
deeply tinctured with fanaticifm ; and their inoidinaio 
zeal for the new opinions, not Icfs than iheir poverty, 
recumineiided them to Qnvjcii Elizabeth. Her ambaf- 
fador Randolph, aJvifed Tier to fecure tlieir i'ervice, hv 
addrcfllng hcrfelf to their ncccllitics. Among courtiers 
of this defeription, it wasdilllcult for Mary to make a 
feledlion of ininillcra in whom to confide. The confe- 


tary force was necclTary ; but as there were at prefeiit 
neither iianding army nor regular troops in the king- 
dom, the county of Edinburgh, and ten others were 
rommauded to have their ftreiigth in readinefs to ailift 
him. The feudal tenants, and the allodial or free pro- 
prietors of thefe diftridls, in complete armour, and with 
providona for zo days, were appointed to be fuh- 
fervient to the purpofesof hiscommiftion, and to obey 
his orders in eliablilhing the public tranquillity. In 
this expedition he was attended with his ufqal furcefs. 
He deilix>yed many of the ilrong holds of the banditti % 
hanged 20 of the moft notorious offenders, and order- 
ed 50 more to be carried to Edinburgh, there to fuffer 
the penalties of law on account of their rebellious belia- 
viottK.' He entered into terms with the lord Grey and 
Sir John Fofter, the wardens of the Englilh. borders, 
for the mntunl benefit of the two nations ; and he cum- 
• nianded the chiefs of the diforderly clans to fubmit to 
the queen, and to obey her orders with regard to the 
fecuringofthe peace, and preventing infurredtions and 
depredatlbns for the future. 

Ifi the mean time the queen wus in a very difagrec* 


qucncc and popularity of the loid James Stuurt, and 
of Maitland of Lcihington, had early pointed them out 
to this diftindiiwi ; and hitherto they had acted to her 
fatibfadlion. They were each of eminent capacity : 
but the former was fufpcfttd of aiming at the fove- 
reignty ; the latter was prone to refinement and dupli- 
city ; and both were more coniieCted with Elizabetli 
than became them as the inTiiiftcrs and fuhjecl.s of ano- 
ther fovercign* 

Befide the policy of employing and truiling ftatef- 
men who were Proteftants, and the precaution of main- 
taining a firm peace with England, Mary had it alfo at 
heart to enrich the crown with the revenues of the an-she obtains 
cieot church. A convention of cllates was affcmbleda part of 
to deliberate upon this mcafurc. The 
alarmed with their perilous filuation. It was made “^^*^** 
known to them, that the charge of the queen’s 
hold required an augmentation { and that B$ ibe reals 
of the church had flowed chiefly from! the crown, h,wai5 
expedient that a proper proportion of t them fbould now 
be vefemccl to uphold its fpkndour.r / After long , 

^Itaticms, (he prelates and eftalc c^leria^itiali,!c(infider. . ; 
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ing that thcycxifttfd merely by tlic fa voar of the queen, 
conicnted to rcfign to her the ibird part of their bene- 
fices, to be managed at her pleafure j with the referva- 
tion tliat they fhuuld be feetteed during their livea agaiiiH 
all farther paymeiitgi, and relieved from the burden of 
contributing, to the maintenance of the reformed clergy. 
With this offer the -queen and the convention ofcllates 
\vere fatisfied. Rentals, accordingly, of all their bene- 
fices throughout the kingdonv, were ordered to be pro- 
duced by. the ancieut ecclefiafiics; the reformed miai- 
ilers, fuperititcndants, chlcrs, and deacons, were enjoin- 
ed to make out regiffers of the grants or provifions nc- 
cefPu'y to fupport their eilahlifliment ; and a fuperemi- 
nent power of judging in thefe matters was committed 
-to the queen and the privy-council. 

While the prelates and effate ecclcGaAical fabmltted 
to this offer from the necellity of their affairs, it was hy 
Jio means acceptable to the reformed clergy, who at this 
time wore holding an aflembly. It was their earneft 
-w ilh to effedl the entire dchru<^ion of the ancient clla- 
hlifliment, to fuccced to a large proportion of their emo- 
luments, and to be altogetlier independent of the crown. 
But while the Proteftant preachers were naturally and 
unanimoufly of thefe fentimcnls, the nobles and gcntlt?- 
anen who had promote d the Reformation were dffpofed 
to think very differently. To give too much of the 
wealth of the church to the reformed clergy, was to iii- 
vcll them with a dangerous power. To give too great 
® proportion of it to the crown, was a ftep Hill more 
dangerous. At the fame time it was equitable, that 
the ancient clergy fliould be maintained during their 
lives ; and it coniiffed with the private intereff of the 
noblemen and gentlemen, who had figured during the 
Reformation, not to confent to any fekesme that would 
deprive them of the fpoils of which they had already 
poffeffed themfclvcs out of the iniins of the church, or 
^ which they might Hill be enabled to acquire. 

Itjid Vjcccfs Thus public as well as private confidcrations contri- 
ni ihv dc- buted to frparate and divide the lay Pi oteftanls and tlic - 
riin isof preachers. The general aflembly, therefore, of the 
♦ 'ic 1*1 otc- (.^urch, waa not by any means fuccefsful in the views 
which had called them together at this time, and which 
they fubmitted to the convention of eftates. Doubts 
were entertained whether the church had any title to 
afl’tmble itfelf. The petition preferred for the complete 
abolition of idolatry, or for the Utter prohibition of the 
mafs, was rejected, notwit hflandiiig all the zeal mani- 
felled by the brethren. The requeff that Mary fhoiild 
give authority to the book of difciplinc, was not only 
refufed, but even treated with ridicule. The only point 
preffedby the church, which attraded any notice, was 
its reqiiifition of a provifionora maintenance ; but the 
meafure invented for this end was in oppofition to -all 
its warmefl. defires. 

I’his meafure, however, fo unpromifing to the preach- 
ers in expcdlation, was found to be ftill more unfalis- 
fadory upon triaU The wealth of the Romilh church 
had been immenfc, but great invafions had, been made 
43pon it. The feais of the ecclcfiaffics, upon the over- 
throw of Popery, induced them to engage in fraudulent 
iranfadions wich their kinfmen and relations ; in oon- 
fequence of which many pofieflions were conveyed from 
Ihc church into private bands. Ydt valuable coufidcr- 
atioiia, Icafcs of church-lauds, to endure tor many years, 
4ir.in pcipctuity^ were granted to ftrangers and adven- 


turers. Sales alfo of ecclefiafUcal properly, to a great 9cc»darig. 
extent, had been made by the ancient incumbents and 
a validity waafuppofed to be given to thefe tranfadions 
by confirmations from the pope, who wait zealous to af^ 
fili hii votaries. Even the crown itfelf had contribiN 
ted to make tmpraper dirpofitioiis of the ecclciiaflical 
revenues. Laymen had been prefented tp luilioprics 
and church-livings, with the power of difpofrig of the 
territory in coancxioa with them. In this difl'ufiou of ’ > 

the property of the church, many fair, acquifitions, and 
much extenfive domain, came lobe invelled in .the no- 
bles and the gentry. . 

From thefe caufes the grant of the third of their be- 
nefices, made by the ancient ecclefiafflcs to the queen, 
with the burden of mainuining the reformed Mergy, 
was not near fo confiderable. as might have been ex- 
pedted. But the diredtion of the fcheme being lodged 
in the queen and the privy-council, the advantage to the 
crown was (lill greater than that beflowed upon the 
preachers. Yet the carrying the projecl into execu- 
tion was not without its inconveniences. There 
dill many opportunities for artifice and corruption ; and 
the full third of the cfclcliullical benefices even after 
all the previous abllradtions of them which had been 
made, could not be levied by any diligence. For the 
ecclefiailics often produced falfe retitals of their bene- 
fices ; and the colledtors for the crown were not always 
faithful to the trull repofed in them. The complete 
produce of the thirds did nut amount to a great lum ; 
and it was to operate to the expences of the quetn, as 
well as to the fupport of the preachers. A fcanty pro- Provifion 
portion went to the latter; and yet the perfons who made fnr 
were chofeii to fix aud afeertain their particular lUpendstbe Trote- 
or provifions were the fall friends of the Reformation. 

For this bufinefs was committed in charge to the 
of Argyll and Morton, the lord James Stuart, and 
Maitland of Lethington, with James Macgill the clerk- 
regiftcr, and Sir John Ballenden the juilicc-clerk. One 
hundred Scots merks were deemed fiifiicieni fur a 
common niiniller. To the clergymen of greater inte- 
rell or coufideration, or who cxercifcd their fund ions in 
mure extenfive parilhes, 300 merks were allotted; and, 
excepting to fuperintendants, this fiun was feldom ex- 
ceeded. To the carl of Argyll, to the lord James 
Stuart, to Lord Erflcine, who had large ecclefiaiUcal 
revenues, their thirds were ufually remitted by the 
queen ; and upon the cllabltflimcnt of this fund or re- 
venue, the alfo granted many penfions to perfons about 
her court and of her lioufchold. , 

TliC complaints of the preachers were made with little 
decency, and did not contribute to better their condi- party dif- 
tion. The coldncfs of the Proteilant laity, and the hu- 
maiiity fliown to the ancient clergy, were deep wounds 
both to their pride and to their interells. To a mean 
fpint of flattery to the reigning pow'cr^ they imputed 
the defedtiou of their frknds ; and . again il ^ihc queen 
they were animated with the bitter elf auimofity. The 
poverty in which they were fuffered to remain inflamed 
ail their pafliona. They indullrionfiy fought to indulge 
their rancour and turbulence;; and inveterate habits of 
infult fortified them into a conteppt of authority. < 

To the queen, whole tem|H;r was warm, the 1 udeneia 
of the preachers wa^ a painful and endiefs inquietude, 
which, while it fullered her religious prejvidices, liad 
the good cffcdl to confirm her caidlancy to her friends, 

and 
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Scotland, and to keep alive her ^tltndc for their tf&ivity. The 
lord James Stuart> who was entitled to herrefpe^ and 
efteem from his abilities^ and his proantnity to her in 
blood bad merited rewards tind honours by his public 
ferviecs and the vigour of Ids counfcls. After his ftre- 
ccfiful difeharge of her commiflion as chief jufticialr and 
lord lieutenant, (he could not think of allowing him to 
defeead from thefe officct, without belto wing upon him 
a folid and permanent mark of her favour. She advan- 
ced him into the rank of hernobilfty, by conferring up- 
on him the earldom of Marr. At the fame time fhe 
contributed to augment his confequence, by facilitating 
his marriage with Agnes the daughter of the earl of 
Marifchal ; and the ceremonial of this alliance was cele- 
brated with a magnificence and o dentation fo cKtrtva- 
gant in that age, as to excite the fears of the preachers 
left fomc avenging judgment or calamity (hould a (Rift 
the land. They exclaimed with virulence againd hia 
riototts feafting and b«*inquet8 ; and the nini'querades 
which were exhibited upon this occafion, attrafting in 
a (till greater degree their attention, as being a fpccics 
of entertainment hitherto unknown in Scotland, and 
which was favourable to the profanenefs of gallantry, 
they pointed againil them the keened drokes of thehr 
cenfure and indignation. 

The abilities of the earl of Marr, the afccndency he 
maintained in the councils of his fovercign, and thedif- 
tinftions which he had acquired, did not fail to cx- 
pofe him to uncommon envy. Tlie moft dcfp«rate of 
his enemies, and the moft formidable, was the carl of 
Huntley. In their rivalfliip for power, many cautes of 
difguft had arifen. The oneVas at the head of the 
Proteftants, the othc^ was the leader of the Fapifts. 
Upon the death of Francis II. Huntley and the Popifli 
faftion had fent a deputation to Mai*y, inviting her to 
return to Scotland, and offering tofupport her wdth an 
army of 20,000 men. His advances were treated with 
attention and civility, but his offer was rejefted. The 
invitation of|the Proteftants, prefented by the carl of 
Miirr, was more acceptable to her. Huntley had ad- 
vifed her to detain his rival in confinement in France 
till the Roman Catholic religion fhould be re-eftablifhed 
in Scotland. This advice (he not only diregarded, but 
careffed his enemy with particular civilities. Upon her 
arrival in her own country, Huntley renewed his ad- 
vances, offering to her to fet up the mafs in all the 
r’cflorc the northern counties. He even converfed in a prefling 
Pt.pifli re - manner upon-this fubjeft with her uncles and the French 
courtiers who attended her. Still no real attention was 
paid to him. Fie came to her palace, and was receiv- 
ed only with refpeft. He w^as lord high chancellor 
without influence, and a privy counfcllor without truft. 
The earl of Marr had the confidence of his fovereign, 
mid was drawing to him the authority of govcnimciit. 
Thefe were cruel mortifications to a man of high rank, 
inordinate ambition, immenfe wealth, and who com- 
mnanded numerous and warlike retainers, But he was 
yet to fee a ftroke ft ill more feverely eacniciating, and 
far more deftruftive of his confequence. The opulent 
eftate of Marr, which Mary had erefted into an earl- 
B dom and conferred upon hfs rival, had been lodged in 
his family for fomc time. Fie fonliJered it as his pro- 
^MTty, and that it was never to be. torn from hishoufe. 
This blow wat at onc'c to infult moft ftnfihly hia pride, 
and lo cv.t mull fatally the frUtwis of his^rertnefs. 
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After employing aginft the earl erf Marr tbofc arts Scotland^ 
of detraftion and calumny which are fo common in 
courts, he drew up and fubferibed a formal memurial, 6 iy 
in which he accufed him of aiming at the the hid 

of Scotland- This paper he prefented to thec]ueen ; 
but the arguments with which he fupported his charge iiuart of 
beiug weak and inconclufive, (he was the more confirm- treafon, 
cd id her attachment to her nunifter. Huntley then 
addreffiiig himfelf to the earl of Bothwel, a man difpofed 
to defperatecourfes, engaged him to attempt to involve 
the earl of Marr and the houfe of Flamilton in opm 
and violent contention. Bothwel reprefented to Marr 
the enmity which had long fubiilled between him and 
the houfe of Flamilton. It was an ohllacle to 
greatiiefs ; and while its dcftrudlion might raife him t”n,nrVtr> 
the higheft pinnacle of power, it would be moft ac- jg^iVindie 
ceplabie to the queen, who befide the hatred w'liich him ; 
princes naturally eiUet'tain to their fuccelTors, was ani- 
mated by particular caufes of oficnce againft the duke 
of CUatelherault and the earl of Arran, lie concluded 
his exhortation with making an unlimited offer of his 
moft (IrcnuouB fervices in the execution of this flagi- 
tious tnterprifc. 'Fhe carl of Marr, however, abhor- 
ring the bafenefs of the projeft, fuipicicus of the lin- 
cerity of the propol'cr, or iarisfied that hit emimmee 
did not require the aid of fuch arts, r«?jefted all his ad- 
vances. Bothwel, difappointcd upon one (ide, turned 
himfelf to the other. He praftifed with the houfe of 
HamikiJti to aflafliiiatc the carl of M irr, whom they 
confjdercd as their greateft enemy. The butinefs, he 
faid, might be peiformed with cafe and expedition. 

The queen was in ufc to hunt the deer in the park 
of Falkbnd ; and there the earl of Mair, unfufpeft- 
ing any danger, and fleuderly attended, might be o- 
verpowered and put to death. The perfon of the 
queen, at the fame lime, miglit be feized ; and by de- 
taining her in cuftody, a fandiion and fccurity mIghL 
be given to their crime. The integrity of tiie earl of 
Arran revolting againft this confpiracy, defeated lU ^ 
purpofes. Dreading the perpetration of fo cruel an 
aftiort, and yet fenfible of the refolute determination 
of his friends, he wrote privately to the earl of Marr, 
informing him of his danger. But the return of Marr 
to his letter, thanking him for his intelligence, being 
intercepted by the couTpirators, Arran was coiilincd by 
them under a guard in Kinneil-hoirfe, He effefted 
notwithftanding his efcape, and made a full difeovery ^ 
of the plot to the queen. Yet in a matter fo dark he 
could produce no witneft'es and no written vouchers ^ 
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confirm his aceniations. He therefore, according to 
the faftiion of the times, offered to prove liis informa- 
tion, by engaging Bothwel in lingic combat. And 
though in his examinations before the privy conned, 
his love to the queen, his attachment to the earl of 
Marr, the atrocity of llic feheme he revealed, and, 
above all, his duly and concern for his fatlicr the duke 
of ‘Chatcliicra lilt, threw him into a perliiTbation of mind 
which cxprefTed itfelf violently in his fpeecli, hib coun- 
tenance, and liis aftions ; yet his declarations, in gene- 
ral, were fo confiftciit and firm, that it was thou^^iit 
advifalilc to lake the command of the caiUe <if )Dun ■ 
barton from the duke of Chatelhcriult, to confine the 
other co*^rfplrators to different prrfons, and to wait the 
farther difcovcrica whkrh might be made by tn’ciden^ 
ahd time. 

The 
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The eail of Huntley, inilamied hy tUefe <rtfii|:^poit]t- 
ments, invented other <^e’vicc»,. He excited a tumUlt 
while the queen and the carl of Mstpr were at St An. 
drew^s with only a few attendants j imagining that the 
latter would fally forth to quell the infurgeots, and 
that a convenient opportunity would thus be afForded 
for putting him to the fword without deteftion. The 
caution, however, of the carl of Marr, defeating this 

! )urpofe, he ordered fome of his retainers to attack him 
n the cyening whtn he (liould leave the queen .; but 
thefe aflaflins being furprifed in their ftation, Huntley 
affedted to exciife their being in arms in a fufpicious 
place and at" a late hour, by frl^'olr is apologies, which, 
though admitted, could noth*' ipproved. 

About this period, to*, h-r’-rs were received by 
Mary from the pope a tr , I’dinal of Lorrain, in 
conTequcncc of the intn^ , . » the carl of Huntley 
and the Roman Catholic faciiv.n. They prefTed her 
to confider, that while this nobleman was the moft 
powerful of her fubjedils, he was by far the moft xeal- 
loud in the interefts of the church of Rome. They 
entreated her to flatter him with the hope of her mar* 
riage with Sir John Gordon his fecund fon ; held out 
to her magnificent promifes of money and military fup- 
plies, if fhe woiiltl fet herfelf ferioufly to recover to 
power and fplendour the ancient religion of her coun- 
try; and recommended it to her to take mcafures 
lu deftroy the more ftrenuous Proteftants about her 
court, of whom a roll was tr^nfitiitted to her, which 
included the name of her confidant and minifter the 
carl of Marr. Thefe letters could not have reached 
her at a iun^liire more unfavourable for their fuccefs. 
The carl of Marr, to wliom (he communicated them, 
was encouraged to proceed with the greateft vigour 
in undermining the defigns and the importance of his 
enemies. 

New Incidents exafperated the animofiticsof the ene- 
mies of the earl of Marr and his own. Sir John Gor- 
don and the lord Ogilvic having a private difpuie, hap- 
pened to meet each other iu the high ftrect of Edin- 
burgh. They immediately drew their fwordsi and 
the lord Ogilvic receiving a very dangcfoiis wound, 
Sir John Gordon was committed to prifon by the ma- 
giftrates. The queen, at this time in Stirling, was 
informed by them of the riot ; and while they expref- 
fed a fear left the friends of the prifoner fliould rife up 
in arms to give him his liberty, they mentioned a fuf- 
picion which prevailed, that the partizans of the lord 
Ogilvie were tp afifemble themfclvcs to vindicate his 
quarrel. The queen, in her reply, after commending 
tiieir diligence, inftrn6ted them to continue to have a 
watch over their prifoner ; made known her defirc that 
the law (hoiild take its coiirfc ; and c6un felled them to 
have no apprchenfions of the kindred pf the parties at 
variance, but to rely upon the earl of Marr for pro- 
viding a fufticient force for their proteAion. Sir John 
Gordon, however, fpund the means to break from hia 
confincsucnt ; and Ayiiig into Aln^rdeenfhire* filled the 
retainers of his farpijy yidth|^hi8 .complaints, and added 
to the difquiets of his father th^ c^rl of Huutleyi 
The queen, upon returning to Edinburgh, held a 
coiiiultation upon affairs of (late with her privy-coun- 
cil ; and foon after fet out uppn a .pTQgi'tfs tp the 
northern parts of her kingdom. .At Aherdfcn file, 
^vas met By the lady Huftilry, a. wpman of deep.4iffi«> 
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mulaticm and ,of refined addreft ; , who endeavoured to Semtind» 
conciliate her afiediions, twas prodigal pf, flattery, ex* ' 
prefied her zeal for the Popifti religion, and jet . fall in* 
finuations of the great power of her huiband. She 
then interceded with the queen for forgiveiiefs to her 
fon s and begged with a keen importunity, that be 
might be permitted to hare the honour to kds her hand. 

But Mary having told her, that, the favourihe had.fo- 
licitcd could not poflibly bc granted till her fqp fhould 
rr>turn to the prifon from wdiich^be had efcaped, and 
fiibmit to the Juftice of his country, the lady Huntleys ' 

^hat he fhoiild enter again into cuftody, and 
only entreated, that, inftead of being confined at^ Ed in- 
burgh, he fhouhl be condu^d to the Caftlc of Stirling. 

This requeft was complied with ; and in the profecutioii 
of the bnfmefs, a Court of jufticiary being called, Sir 
John Cordon made his appearance, and acknowledged 
himfelf to be the queen’s prifoner. The lord Glamis ^ 
was appointed to conduct him to the caftlc of Stii4ing.,i„^ 

But upon the road to this fortrefs, he deceived the vi-iempts td 
gilance of his guards, haftened back, and gathering raife a rt* 
1000 horfemcn among his retainers, iutrufted his fc-l>rilion» 
curity to the fword. 

In the mean time, the queen continued her progrefs. 

The carl of Huntley joined himfelf to her train. His 
anxiety to induce her to allow him to attend her to his 
houfc of Strathbogy was uncommon ; his entreaties' 
were even prefled beyond the bounds of propriety. Tlic 
intelligence arrived of the cfcapc and rebellion of Su* 

John Gordon. The beha\iour of the father and the 
fon awakened in her the moft alarming fnfpicions. Af* 
fcmbling her privy-council, who, according to the faftiiort 
of thofe times, conftitntcd her court, and attended her 
perfon in her pmgrefles though her dominions; Ihe, 
with their advice, commanded her heralds to charge 
Sir John Gordon and his adliercnts to return to their 
allegiance, and to furrender up to her their houfes of 
ftrength and caftles, under the pains of high treafon and 
forfeiture. Difdaining now^ to go to the houfe of the 
eail of Huntley, where, as it afterwards appeared, that 
nobleman had made fecret preparations fb hold her in 
captivity, (he advanced to Inverncfs by a different route. 

In the caftlc of Inverncfs fhc propofed to take up hci* 
refidence; but Alexander Gordon the deputy governor, 
a dependent of the family of Huntley, refufed to admit 
her. She was terrified with the profpcdl of a certain 
and immineniL danger. Her attendants were few in 
number, the town was without walls, and the inbabi* 
tants were fufpeded. In this extremity, fome fliips in 
the river were kept in readinefs as a Jail refuge ; and 
fhc iffued a proclamation, commanding all her loyal fub*- 
jefts in thofe parts immediately to repair to her for her 
prote^ion. The Frafers and Monroes came in crowds 
to make her the offer of their fwords. The Clan Chat* 
tan, though called to arms by the carl of Huntley, for# 
fook his iiandard for that of their fovereign, when they 
difeovered that his intentions were-hoftile to her. She * 
employed this ftrength in bying to the caftlc, 
which fuiTendered Hfclf upon the firft aflault. The 
lives of the common foldiers were fpared, but the d«. i 
puty-governor w^as inflantly executed; The queen, 
full of apprehctifions, returned to .Aberdeen. 

To intimidate the jcarlof Huntley, to punifbtbcM 
troubles which his family .had created to the queen, * 
and to convince bun tbit bis utter ruig^ was at hand, ^ 

a meafure 
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Scotland, a meiifure inftnildy humtliatitig was now concerted and 
put iir. f rS£^ice. earl at Marrrcfigned the rich 

eftate of ihat name to the lord Erfhine, who laid claim 
to it as his Wght $ and received in recompenfr, after 
its ere^ion into an earldom^ the territm-y of Murray, 
which knade an ektenirve portion of the poflcfTioiis uf the 
earl of HuMley. 

The lady Hontlcy haflrned to, Aberdeen to throw 
herfelf at the feet bf her fovcretgn, to make the offer 
of the molfe humble fubmifltons on the part of her hof- 
band, and to avert by every poHible means the downfal 
of his greatnefs. But all accrfs to the queen was re- 
fnfedto her; and the earl of Huntley was fuinmoncd 
to appe)irm pcrfoil before the prWy-coundl, to anfwer 
* for his condu^^ and to make a fiiH resignation of all 

hia cafllfB and fortreffes. He did not prefeni himfelf, 
and waa declatcd to be in open rehtllion. A new^ pro- 
52 5 clatnationwais Circulated by the qneen to colle6l together 

Earl of a fufficient ftrcngili to fuhdue the iiifurgcnts. The 

Huntley command of her troops was given to the carl of Mur- 
thc^elr? them inilantly into motion. Huntley 
Murray advancing towards- Aberdeen to give them battle, w^as 
informed of their approach. He halted at Corrichic, 
folacing himfelf with the hope of a clecilive vitflory. 
The army of the queen was the mofl numerous ; but 
there were feveral companies in it in whom little con- 
liJence could be placed. Thcfc the carl of Murray 
ported in the front of the battle*, and commanded them 
to begin the attack. They recoiled upon him in dif- 
order, according to his expectation ; but a refolute 
band in whom he triittcd, holding out their fpears, 
obliged them to take a different courfe. Their con- 
fuik»n and flight made Huntley conceive that the day 
was his own. He therefore ordered his foldicrs to 
throw artde their lances, and to ru(h upon the enemy 
fword in* hand. His command was obeyed, hut with no 
precaution or difcipline. When his men came to the 
place where the enrl of Miiway had rtationed himfelf, 
the points of the extended jpears of his firm battalion 
pnt a termination to their progrefs. The panic com- 
miinicatcd by this unexperted refiilance was improved 
by the vigour with which he prcDcd the affailants. In 
their turn they took to flight. The companies of the 
queen's aftrty which had given way in the beginning of 
the 'confli£l were now difpofed ro alone for their mif- 
condufl ; and taking a fliare in the battle, committed 
a tignal flauglittr upon the retainers of the earl of 
Huhtky. This nobleman himfelf expired in the throng 
of the puiHliit. His fons Sir John Gordon and Adam 
Gordon were made prifoners, with the principal gentle- 
men who had aflirted him. 

Mary, Upon receiving the tidings of this fucc^fs, dif- 
covered neither joy nor forrow. The paflions, how- 
ever, of the earl of Murray and his party w'crc not yet 
completely gratified. Sir John Gordon was brought 
immediately to trial, confeffed his guilt, and was con- 
demned to fufferas a lrahor. The fcntcncc according- 
ly- was executed,* atnidft a multitude of fpeftators, 
whofe feelings wei'C deeply affected, while they con- 
fideird his immature death, the maidinefs of his fpirit, 
• and the vigour of his form. Adam Gordon, upon ac- 
count of his tender age, was pardoned ; and fines were 
levied from the o^^her captives of condition according to 
tlwiir W'calth. The lord Gordon, after the battle of 
Corrichici fied m his fiilh£r-in 4 awThe duke of Ctiatd- 


herault, and pul himfelf under his protection ; but was Stf^tUr*d. 
delivered np by that nobleman, all whofe endeavours 
in his favour were ineffeCtud, He was conviCled of 
treafon, and condemned ; but the queen wax fatiofied 
with confining him in piffon. Ti^c dead body of the 
earl of Huntley was carried to Edinburgh, and kept 
without buriatf till a charge of high treafon was pre- 
ferred againtt him before the three crtiites. An ollen- 
tatiouB d'rfplay was made of his criminal cuterprirrs, and 
a verdi^ of parliament pronounced liis guilt. His 
eftates, hereditary and moveable, were forfeited ; his 
dignity, name, and memory, were pronounced to be 
extin£t ; his enfigns armorial weix; torn from the book 
of arms ; and his pofleriiy were rentlcred unable to en- 
joy any offices, honour, or rank, within the realm. , 

While tliefe feenea were tranfadfing, Mary, who waa An imrr- 
fincerely folicitous to cftablirti a fccurc amity between ' 
the tw'o kingdoms, opened a negotiation to 
an interview with Elizabeth. Secretary Maitland, ry k- 
whom Hie employed in this bufinefs, met with a mod li7»bcth, 
gracious reception at the court of London. The city hm m vain., 
of Vork was appointed as the place where the two 
queens fliould exprefs their mutual love and afleiflion, 
and bind tbemfelvef to each other ia an iudiffuluble 
union ; the day of their meeting was fixed ; the faihioo. 
and articles of their interview were adjurted ; and a 
fafe condu£i. ir to England was granted to the queen of 
Scots by Elizabeth. But in this advanced Hate of the 
treaty it was uncxpedledly interrupted. The dirtiir- 
bances in France, the perfccution of the Pi otc Hants 
there, and the dangerous confequence which threatened 
the reformed countries, feemed to require Elizabeth to 
be particula];Iy upon her guard, and to watch with 
eagemefs againil the machinations of the advtrfancs oF 
her religion. Upon thefc pretences fhc declined for a 
feafon the projefted iiilervicw; fending to Mary with 
this apology Sir Henry Sidney, a miuillcr of ability, 
whom (lie inftrutted to dive into the fecrei views of the 
Scoitilh queen. This was a fevere dilappoiutment to 
Mary ; but it is reafonablc to believe, that ElizabeiL 
a^tt'd in the negotiation without fincerity, and upon 
principles of policy. It was not her intcretl to admit 
into her kingdom a queen who had pretenfions to her 
crown, and who might flrengthcn them ; who mlglit, 
luife the expectations uf her Roman Catholic fuhJiCts, 
and advance herfelf in ihcir clleem ; and who far fur- 
paffed her in beauty, and in the bewitching UlluremLiit 
of c4#nvcrfeition and behaviour. 

Amidft affairs of great nuoraent, a matter of fnirillar Ch ucljrd 
confequence, but which is intererting in its circum- f ni lo\c 
fiances, deferves to be recorded. Chatelard, a gentle* 
man of family in Dauphiny, and a relation of the che-^'*^'^"' 
valier de Bayard, had been introduced to Queen Mary 
by the ficur Darnvillc, the heir uf the houlc of Mout- 
morcncy. Pdlilhed manners, vi\acity, attention to 
pleafe, the talent of making veri'es, and an agretable 
figure, were recommendations to this man. In the 
court they dieW attention to him. IJc m^de himfelf 
iiecefrm*y in all parties of pleafurc at the palace. His 
afiiduities drew to him the notice of the queen ; and, 
at different times, fiie did him the hpnour to dance w'ith 
him. His complaifancc became gradually more fami- 
liar. He entertained her with hia wit and good hii- 
mcn^r ; he made verfes upon her befiuty and accompli fh- 
incitts ; and her poli^enefs aud condcfcenfiou infiiiuaicd 

into 
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tiSm ottrcr (efltim«nt« than grattttidr aad reverence, 
not brhoM ber obaemt vFttbotit feclbg thtar 
fvCvrer i and inftead of ftUling in its birth the moik 
dangeroua of til the ptiBoiif« be encoitragcd its growth. 
In an unhappy motineiitt he entered her optrtmesit ; 
nitd, concealing himlelf under her bed« watted the ap- 
proach of night. Whik the queen waa undreffing, her 
ifiaidSt dtfeovered his fituatinn^ and gave her the alarm. 
Chatelard was difmiffed with difgraee } but foon after 
received her pardon. The frenzy^ however^ of his love 
compelling him to repeat his crimey it was no longer 
proper to (how any eoxnpaflion to him. The delicate 
iituation of Mary, the noife of thefcadvcfitureif which 
^ had gone abroad, and the rude furpicions of her fubje£ts, 
?5 put to reqntred that he fhoiild be tried for his ofPenccs and 
.death. puntihed. This imprudent man was accordingly con- 
demned to lofc his hvad ; and the fcnteiKe was put in 
execution. 

The difagrcealle circumllanccs in whieh Mary found 
herfclf involved by reafon of her quarrel with Bliza- 
^ beth, the cxceffivc bigotty and overbearing fpirit of her 
Prottllartt. fubjefls, together with the adventure of 
Chatelard, and the calumniea propagated in conicquencc 
M.»jy in- of it, determined her to think of a fecund marriage. 

< lines to a Her beauty and expe^ations of the crown of England, 
Iccond joined to the kingdom which (he already poflefled, 
”mril brought her'many fuitors. She was addrtfled by the 
tkidfLa by Sweden, the king of Navarre, the prince of 

a imi.ibLT Conde, the duke of Ferrara, Don Carlos of Spain, the 
Ml Uuturi. archduke Charles of Auilria, and the duke of Anjou. 

Her own inclination wafc to give the preference, among 
thefe illuftrlous lovers, to the prince of Spain ; but her 
dermination, from the hr ft moment, was to make her 
wifhes bend 10 other confidcrations and to render her 
decifion upon this important point as agreeable as pof- 
fihlc to Queen Elizabeth, to the Englifli nation, and to 
the Prot^ants of both kingdoms. Her fucceffion to 
the crown of England w'as the object neareft her heart; 
and ElizJibeth, who wiflied to prevent her from mar- 
rying altogether, contrived to imprefo upon her mind 
an opinion that any foreign alliance would greatly ob- 
llrud that much dcfiicd event. She therefore pitched 
upon tw o of her owm fubje^ts, w^boin iht fucccllively re- 
comn^endctl as fit matches for the queen of Scots ; and 
file promifed, that upon her acceptance of cither of 
them, her right of inheritance fliould be inquired into 
and declared. Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards eail of 
Titicefttr, was the firft perfon propofed ; and except a 
manly face and fine figure be had not one quality that 
could recommend him to the Scottifli princefs. Wliilft 
Mary received this fuitor with forae degree of compo- 
fure, <he did not altogether rtprefs her fcorn. •• She 
had heard good accounts ((he owned) of the gentle- 
man ; but as Queen Elizabeth bad faid, that in propofing 
a litifbnnd to her, Ihe w*ouId confult her honour, (in* aiV- 
ed what honour there could be in marrying a fubjt<!?l 
The Englifh queen then brought under the eye of Mary 
^ ^ anoihir fuitor, left her thoughts (hould return to a 
^be mdkes fo^t'ign alliance. This was Lord Darnlcy, of the houfe of 
ch< i.c of Stuart itfelf, whofe birth wasalmofi equal to her own, 
I ordDarit-und whom the Scottilli princefs was induced to accept as 
a huiband by rootivcR which we have detailed clfcwherc. 
(See MaKY.) Elizabeth however was not more finccre 
in thi^ropofal thiin in the former ; for after permit- 
ting Darnley and bis fatlier the carl of Lenox to vifit 
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Scothuid nerdy with a view of diverling the attention Scotlaixi. 
of the queen il^in ihe coniinentf (hi 4 hrew evfiy ob- ^ 

Ikacle hi tlie way of the marriage which art and violenoe 
could contrive. When (he fbuod Mary fo much en- 
tangled, that (he could hardly draw back, or make any 
otlMr chdee than that of Daniky, Elizabeth attempted 
to prevent her from going farther 00 ; and now intima- 
ted her difapprobatkm of that marriage, which (he her- 
fklf had not only originally planned, but, in thefe latter 
ftages, had forwarded by every meaiia in her power. 

The whole council of Eliaahevh deckred agaiuft the 
marriage. Even from her own fubjedka Mary met with 
confiderable oppofkioa. An inveterate enmity had 
taken place between the duke of Chatellienault and tl»e 
earl of Lenox, iu confequence of which the former ^ 

deferted the court, and very few of tlie Hainiltons re- 
paired to it. The lord James Stuart, now earl of Mur-^ 
ray, fought to promote the match with Lord Dudley. 

In confcqucnce of this he was treated openly with dif- 
refpedk by the earl of Lenox ; he loft the favour of his 
fovtretgn, and Darnley threatened him with his ven- 6 ,;t 
geance when he (hould he married to the queen. John Kxtrava- 
Knox in the mean time behaved in the moft furious bclu- 
manner, forgetting not only the meek and peaceable 
behaviour of a Chrilkian, but tlie allegiance of a fubjc 6 k. 

This preacher even interfered with the marriage of his 
fovereign. He warned the nobility, that if they allow- 
ed a Papift or an infidel to obtain her perfon and the 
government of Scotland, they would be guilty, 10 the 
full extent of their power, of ban idling Jefua Chrill from 
the kingdom, of bringing down upon it the vengeance 
of God, of being a curfc to ihcmfelvcs, and of depri- 
vitig their queen of all comfort and eonfolation. As 
Darnley was a Papifk, he was of confequence execrated 
by the whok body of Froteftants, laity as well as clergy ; 
wink, on the other hand, he was fupported by the earls 
of Athol and Caitbnefs, the lords Ruthven and Hume, 
and the whole Popidi faction. 

It was exceedingly unfortunate for the queen, that 
neither Lord Darnlcy himfelf, nor his father the carl of 
Lenox, had any tal^^nts for bufinefs ; and as they na- 
turally had the direction of the queen’s affaiss, it is nu 
wonder that they were very ill managed. But a fource 
of oppofition, more violent than any imperftdiions of 
their own, rofe up tu them in the attachment which 
they difeovered to a perfon upon whom the queen had of 
late beftowed her favour with an imprudent prodigality. 

David Rixzio from a mean origin raifed himftlf to a dif- Account ef 
tinguiflied eminence. He was born at Turin, where hisD^ivid Ri»- 
farther earned a fubllflcncc as a mufieian. Varieties ofzio. 
fituation and adventure, poverty, and misfortiincB, bad 
taught him experience. In the train of the count dc 
Morettc, the ambafTador from the duke of Savoy, he 
had arrived in Scotland. The queen, defirous to com- 
plete her band of mufic, admitted him into her fcrvicc. 

In this humble ftation had the dexterity to attradl 
her attention; and herFwuch ft crethry falling into dtf- 
grace, from negligence and inch pacity, he was promoted 
to difeharge the duties of his office. A nectffary and 
frequent admilfion to her company afforded him now the 
fulleft opportunity to recommend himfelf to her ; and 
while (lie approved his manners, (he was fcniiblc of his 
fidelity and his talents. His mind, hoWiever^ was not 
fufiicteotly vigorous to hcai^ with fuccefs and profpe- 
rjty. Ambition grew uj^on him with prefiurpiciu. He 

interfered 



iSeiytUni. interfered in iJKiin Intruded tiiiofelf into 

'****V^ ilie t^tentiimi nf tUtt iinibiea at the paheet and wai a 
eatididiie i 6 f ge^tneatnefiv The quecir eonfulted^widi 
him tifian themaft difl&edlt and iiii|lertane bofiyie&y and 
IntrniM him tvith real power. The fapplefieb*^ fern« 
htyf and ufthontwied eomplaifanee which had chara^er- 
taed hii doemer coodit}«iii» were cxcbmiged for Infcdencr* 
olleiitatioiift. and pride.; He exceeded ^tfae tnall potent 
harnna in the ftatelmefs of hit demeanour, the ivttnpUX^ 
onCneft of his nf^pearel^ and the fpleadettr of hit rettmie. 
The nohks wmk they defirtfed^e lowncftof hie bixtbi 
and detclled him at a foreigner, > and a favourite, wsere 
inortihed with hit grandeur, and infulted with his arro- 
gance. , Their anger and abhorrence were dfiTcn into 
fury ; and while this undeferving minion, to uphold bis 
poa*cr, courted Darnley, and with officious aiTiduities 
advanced bis fttii with the queeni he baflened not only 
hit own ruin, but laid the foundations of cruel outi^ges 
g and of public calamity. 

The cdil of Murray the exaltation of Rizzio, fo 

Murray offenfivc in gcueml to the nation, was humiliating in a 
lol« the more particular degree. His interference for the carl 
qiieen’ifa- Lcicefter, the partiality he entertained for Eliza- 
^*^^*'* beth, his connexions with Secretary Cecil, and the fa- 
vour he had (hewn to Knox, bad all contributed to 
create in Mary a fufpicion of his integrity. The prac- 
tices of Darnley and Rizzio were thence the more cf- 


rvplied, that' maetters were gooe Aoor f«|r rjCQiUud ; 
as^ ilbiit Elixabetli bad no foUddaiife of difpleafitre, ' 
itnee, > bjilter adner^ fisc bad fixed, lie? 3^6lioD« .not 
npon 1 metgner, but upon ah EngHffitBau ; and 

perfoa fhe favoured was defeended of a dtftinguifbed 
lineage, and^oidd boafl of having in bit veins the royal 
blood of both kt^domt. Immediately after thi$ audU 
enea fhc^crcatcd Lord Darnley a ford and a knight. 

oath -of knighthood wiksadminiftered to him. ^ 
wxt^made a baron and a banneret, ai^ called Zrtri/yfr- 
mpxttfgL He was belted earl of Rofs. He then promot- 
ed .14 geiitlemen to the honour of knighthood, and did 
homage to the queen, without any rcfenratioii of duty 
to the crown of England^ where his family had for a 
long time refided. His advancement to the duke of 
Albany was delayed for a little time $ and this was Co 
much refented by him, that, when informed of it by 
the lord Ruthven, he threatened to Aab that tioblcu>an 
with his dagger. 

In the mean time the day appointed for the aflembly 
of parliament, which was finally to determine the fub- 
of the marriage, was now approaching. The earl 
of Murray, encouraged by the apparent firmncCs oC 
Elizabeth, goaded on by ambition, and alarmed with 
the approbation bellowed by the convention of the 
eilates on the queen’s choice of Lord Darnley, per- 
ceived that the moment was at hand when a dccifive 


feflual ; and the fullcfl weight of their influence was 
employed to undermine bis power. His pailions and 
difgufls were violent ; and in his mind he meditated re- 
venge. Mary, aware of her critical fituatioii, w^as fol- 
citous to add .to her ftrengtir. Bothtvel, who had 
been iroprifoned for confpiring again ft the life of the 
earl of Murray, and who had efcaped from confinement, 
was called from France; the ear] of Sutherland, an 
exile in Flanders, was invited home to receive his par- 
don ; and George Gordon, the fon of the earl of Hunt- 
ley, %vas admitted to favour, and was foou to be rcin- 
ftated ill the wealth and honours of his family. 

As foon as Bothvrcl arrived, the carl of Murray in* 
lifted that he fhould be brought to a trial fur having 
plotted againft his life, and for having broke from Che 
place of bis confiiiement. This was agreed to ; and on 
the day of trial Murray made his appearance wdth Roo 
of his adherents. Bochwel did not choofe to contend 
with fuch a formidable enemy ; he thereCasrc fled to 
France, and a proteftation was made, importing that 
his, fear, of violence had been the caufc of his flight. 

queen commanded the judge not to pronounce 
fentcnce. Murray complained loudly of her partiality, 
and engaged deeper and deeper in cabals with Q^tecn 
Elizabeth. Darnley, in the mean time, prefFcd his 
fuit with eagernefs. The queen ufed her utmoft en- 
deavours to caufe Murray fubfenbe a paper cxpreffiiig 
a confent to her marriage ; but all was* to no purpofe. 
However, many of the noMlity did fubicribe this pa- 
per ; and fhe ventured to fummon a convent iqn of the 
eftates 4t Stilling, to whom (lie opened bulineis of 
the raaitiage ; and who ilpproved rf her ctiuice> pro- 
vided the Proteftant religion fhould continue to be the 
^ cftablifhmcnt. . ^ 

In the mean iitne ambafTadors arrived fi*orti England, 
withatneffa^f importing Elizabeth’s entire dilappro- 
hatioh and difallbwance of the queen’s marriage With 
Eord Dandry* But to ihtTc ambafladort Mary only 
■ VoL. XVII. Part r. 


blow fhould be ftruck. ■ To infpirit the refentment of 
his friends, and to juftify in fome mcafurc the violence 
of his projeds. he afiVdlcd to be under apprehenfions of 
being aftaftinated by the lord Darnley. His fears were 
founded abroad ; and he avoided to go to Perth, where 
he Affirmed that the plot againft himywas to be carried 
into execution. He courted the enemies of Darnley 
with unceafing afliduity ; and he united to him in a 
confederacy the duke of Chatelberanlt, and the earls 5^4 
of Argyll, Rothes, and Olencairn. It was not the An .lirjcb- 
fole objeft of their affociation to oppofe the marriage. againft 
They engaged in more criminal enterprifes. They 
mcdilatcd the death of the carl of Lenos^ and the lord j” 
Darnley ; and while the queen w'as upon the road to 
Calandcr place to vifit the lord Livingftooe, they pi*o- 
pofcd lo intercept her and to hold her in captivity. In 
this (late of her humiliation, Murray was to advance 
hiintclf into the government of the kingdom, under the 
charafter of its regent. But Mary having rcceivtd iiT^ 
tclligeiicc of thtir confpiracy, the earl of Athol id 
the lord Ruthven raifed fuddcnly 500 men to proteft 
her in her journey. Defeated in this feheme, the ca:l 
of Murray and his aflbeiates did not reliiiquifli their 
cabals. They thought of new achievements ; and the 
nation was filled with alarms, fufpicions, and terror. 

Ainidft the arts employed by the Scottifti malcon-r),fturiia!v 
tents to inllcunc the animufities of the nation, they for-ics 
got not to infill upon the dangers which threatened the by d'e 
Proteftant religionfrom the advancement of Loyd Darn- 
ley, and from the rupture that muft cniuc with England. 

Letters were everywhere dlfpcrfcd among the faithful, 
reminding them of what the eternal God had wrought 
for them in the abolition of idolatry, and admoniftiiug 
them to oppofe the reiloration of the miffs* * A fup^li- 
cation was prefented to the qiiecn, complaining of ido- 
laters, and hififting upon their punilhment. In the 
prefent jiniAure of affaijr it was r^c^ived with unurual 
refpett y and Mary iiillrua:ed the Popiffi cccleiiafties to 
tv abftairt 
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Scotland, abllain from giving olTencc of any kind to the Protef- pcrfuadcd that Iwer people would not urge her to adopt Slcotjand. 

» * tahu. A prieft, however, having celebrated the mafs, tenets in contradidion to her own confciencc, and there- '***V“T^ 

vvns taken by the brethren, and expofed to the infults by involve her in rc;niorreand uneatinefs. She had ^eea 
and fury of the populace at the market-place of Edin- nourifhed and brought up In the Romidi faith ; (he con- 
bnrgh, in the garments of his profelGon, and with the ceived it to be founded on tlie'word of God ; and (be 
chalice in hisliand; and the queen having given a check was defirous to continue in it. But, fetting afidc her 
totliis tumultnouB proceeding, the Frotedants^ rifing in belief and religious duty, ihe ventured to alFure them, 
their wrath, were the more confirmed in the belief that that (he was convinced from political reafons, that it 
(he meant to overthrow their religion. The moft learned was her intcreft to niainlaiii hrrfclf firm ii^ the Roman 
and able of the clergy held frequent confultations to- Catholic perfuafiun. By departing from it, (be would 
gether ; and while the nation was difiurbed with dan- forfeit the amity of the king of l^^rance, and that of 
gerous ferments, the General Aflembly was called to de- other princes who were now ftrongly attached to her ; 
liberate upon the affairs of the church. Their hope of and their difaffedion could not be repaired or compen- 
fuccefs being proportioned to the difficulties in the fi- fated by any new alliance. To her fubjedls (he left the 
tuation of the queen, they were the Icfs fcrupulous in fullcfl fiberty of confcience | and they could not furely 
forming their refolutions; and the commiffioners, whom refufe to their foyereign the fame right and indulgence* 
they deputed to her, were ordered to demand a parlia- With regard to the patronage of benefices, it was a pre- 

mentary ratification of their defires. iwgative and property which it would ill become her to 

Thtirde- They infilled, that the mafs, with every remain whaU violate. Her neccffiticB, and the charge of her royal 
inaiids. foever of Popery, (hould "be univerfally fupprefTcd dignity, required her to retain in her hands the patri- 
throughout the kingdom; that in this reformation, the mony of the crown. After the purpofes, however, of 
qncen’s perfon and houfchuld Ihould be included ; and her (lation, and the exigences of government, were fa- 

that all Papids and idolaters (liould be punifhed upon tisfied, fhe could not objedl to aipccial affignment of 

conviftion according to the laws. They contended, that revenue for the maintenance of the minillry ; and, on 

perfons of every dcicription and degree fhould refort to the fuhjedl of the other articles which had been fub- 

the churches upon Sunday, to join in prayers, and to mitted to her, fhe w*aB willing to be diredled by the 

attend to exhortations and fermons ; that an indepen.- three efldtes of the kingdom, and to concur in the re- 

dent provifion fhouhi be affigned for the fiipport of the folutions which fliould appear to them the moll rcafon- 
pTcfent clergy, and for their fuccclfors; that all vacant able and expedient. 638 

benefices (liould be conferred upon perfons found to be The clergy, in a new aircrnhly or convention, expref-^^'® i*roic- 
qualified for the minillr}', upon the trial and examina- fed a high difpleofure with this return to their addufs. 
tion of the fuperintendants ; that no bifiiopric, abbey. They took the liberty to inform th« queen, that 
prioiy, deanery, or other living, having many churches, dodlrincs of the Refurmation which flic refufed to adopt, 

(hould be beflov^cd upon a finglc perfon; but that, the were the religion which had been revealed by Jeliis 

plurality of the foundation being diflblvcd, each church Chrill, and tauglit by the apofiles. Popery x^as of all 

(hould be provided with a miniftcr ; that the glebes and perfualioris the Icall alluring, and had the fewtll recom- 
manfes (hould be allotted for the refidence of the mini- mendations. In antiquity, confent of people, authority 

flers, and for the reparation of churches; that no charge of princes, and number of profelytes, it was plainly in- 

in fchools or univerfities, and no care of education, ei- feriorto Judaifm. It did not even reft upon a founda- 

ther public or private, (liould be intrullcd to any per- tion fo folid as the doctrines of the /\.lcoran. They re- 

Ibn who was not found and able in dodrinc, and who quired her, therefore, in the name of the eternal God, 
was not approved by the fuperintendants; that alllands to embrace the means of attaining the truth, which 
which of old had been devoted to hofpitality, (hould were offered to her in the preaching of the word, or 
again be made fubfervient toil; that the lands and by the appointment of public difputations between them 

rentSL which formerly belonged to ihc monks of every and their adverfaries. The errors of the inafs were 

order, with the annuities, altcrages, obits, and the other placed before her in all thoir deformity. The fayer of 

emoluments which had appertained to priefts, (hould be it, the adlion itfclf, and the opinions expreffed in it, 

employed in the maintenance of the poor and the up- were all pronounced to be equally abottiinable. 'I'o 
holding of fehooh ; that all horrible crimes, fuch as hear the mafs, or to gaze upon it, was to commit the 
idolatry, blafphemy, breaking of the Sabbath, witch- complicated crimes of facri]ege,bldrphemy,and idolatry, 
craft, forcery, enchantment, adultery, manifeft whore- Her delicacy in not renouncing her opinions from the 
dom, the keeping of brothels, murder, and oppreffion, apprehenfion of offending the king of France and her 
(hould be punifhed with feverity ; that judges (hould be other allies, they ridiculed as impertinent in the higheil 
appointed in every difirid, with powers to pronounce degree. They told her, that the true religion of Chrill 
fentences and to execute them ; and, in fine, that for was the only means by which any confederacy could cn- 
the cafe of the labouring hu(bandmen,fQme order (hould dure; and that it wis far more precious than the al- 
be devifed concerning a reafonable payment of the liance of any potentate whatfoever, as it would bring to 
tytbes. her the friendfhip of the King of kings. As to pat ro- 

ModeratioD To thefe requifitions, the qiieen made an anfwcr full nages, being a portion of her patrimony, they 'iotend- 
c)i the of moderation and humanity. She was ready to agree ed not to defraud her of her rights : but it was their 
quten. xhc Arcc eftates in eftablifhing the reformed reli- judgment, that the fuperintendants ought to make a 

gion over the fubjedls of Scotland; and (he was ileadily trial of the qualifications of candidates for the minidry; ' 
refolved not to throw into hazard the life, the peace, or and it was the duty of the patron to prefent a perfuo 
the fbttune, of any perfon whatfoever upon account of to the benefice, it was the bufraefs of the eburph to 
Mb o]pinipn8. As to hcrfclf and herboufehoid, (h< was manage bis inftitution or collation. For without this 

rcllraint, 
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Scotland. r(Hlrain£, there Voul'd' be no fecurlty for the fitnils of 
llie ihciimbeiit ; and if no trials or examinations pf mi- 
ni tiers took place* fhe church would be hllrd with mif* 
rule and ignorance. Nor was it right or jntl that her 
n-ajetly (hould retain to hcrfclf any part ot the revenue 
of beneficeB ; as it ought to he all employed to the 
nfes of the clergy* for the purpofes of education* and 
fur the fupport of the poor. And as to her opinion* 
that a fuitable afllgnment ifhould be made for themi 
they could not but thank her with reverence; hut they 
begged to folicit andlmportuhe her to condefeend upon 
the particulars of a proper fchtme for this end* and to 
carry it into execution ; and that, taking into a due 
conltderation the other articles of their demands* fhe 
would ftudy to comply with them, and to do juftice to 

639 the religious eflablifnment of her people. 

They rife From the fears of the people about their religion* 
lMt*^r** dillurbances and infurre^lions were unavoidable ; and 
lo'm^ciucll- Mary had given her anfwcr to the petitions nr 

addrefs of the clergy, the rroteftants* to a formidable 
number* had marched to St Leonard’s Craig ; and* di- 
viding thcmfelvcs into companies* had chufen captains 
to command them. But the leaders of this tumult bc- 
ing apprehended and committed to clofe cufledy* it 
fiihfided by degrees ; and the queen* upon the intercef- 
fion of the magiilrates of Edinburgh* in (lead of bring- 
ing thtm to trial, gave them a free pardon. To quiet* 
at the fame time* the apprehendons which had gone 
abroad, and to controvert the infidious reports which 
)iad been induftrioufly fpread of her inclination to over- 
turn the reformed do^lrincs* (he repeatedly iifued pro- 
( lamations* afluring her fubjeds* that it was her fixed 
determination not to moled or didurb any perfon what- 
foever upon account of his religion or confcience ; and 
that (he had never prcfiimcd even to think of any inno- 
vation that might endanger the tranquillity or do a 

640 prejudice to the happinefs of the commonwealth. 

of While Mary was condu£ling her affairs with difeem- 
thc rebel- ment and i'lbility, the earl of Murray and his confede- 
lious nobles rates continued tlieir confultations and their intrigues, 
wirh difappgintment in the confpiracy againll the 

' queen and the Lord Darnlcy, they perceived that their 
only hope of fuccefs or fecurity depended upon Eliza- 
beth ; and as Randolph had promiftd them her protec- 
tion and alTidancc, they fcrupled not to addrefs a letter 
to her, explaining their views and (ituation. The pre- 
tences of their hodility to their fovercign upon which 
they afFeftcd to 4nfid, w^ere her fettled defign to over- 
turn the Prutedant religion* and her rooted dedre to 
break all correfpondence and amity with England. To 
prevent the accomplilhment of thefe purpofes, they faid, 
was the obje6l of their confederacy ; and with her fup- 
port and aid they did not doubt of being able to ad- 
vance eirc£lually the emolument and advantage of the 
two kingdoms. In the pj-efent date of their affairs* 
they applied not, however, for any fupply of her troops. 
An a^d from her treafury was now only neceffary to 
them ; and they engaged to bedow her bounty in the 
manner the mull agreeable to her inclinations and her 
intcrells. The plcafurc with which Elizabeth received 
cheir application was equal to thcavcrfion (he had con- 
ceived againd tlie queen of Scots. She not only grant- 
ed to them the relief they requeded, but affured them 
by Randolph of her efteem and favour while they 
Ihould continue to uphold the reformed religion and the 


connexion of the two nations. Flattcrecf by her affur- Stiotland. 
anc(*a and generplity* they w'cre drenuous to gain par- 
tixans* and to diftniite the friends of their fovercign ; 
and while they were fccrctly preparing for rebellian* 
and for trying jtheir drength in the field, they diffemi- 
nated among the people the tenets* That a Papid could 
not legally be their king : that the queen was not at 
liberty of herfelf to make tbe choice of a hulband ; 
and that* in a matter fo weighty* fhe ought to be en- 
tirely dire^ed by tbe determination. of the three edatea 
affembled in parliament. 

Elizabeth* at the fame time* carrying her diffimula-Trrachfry 
tinn to the mod criminal extremity* commanded Ran-ot* Lliza- 
dolph to a(k an audience of Mary ; and to counfel 
to nourilh no rufpictons of the carl of Murray and hia 
friends ; to open her eyes to their fincerity and honour; 
and to call to mind, that as their ferviccs had hitherto 
preferved her kingdom in repofe, her jcaloufics of them 
might kindle it into combudion* make the blood of her 
nobles to flow* and cad into hazard her perfon and her 
crown. Full of adonifhment at a meffage fo rude and 
fo improper* the queen of Scots defired him to inforna- 
his miftrefs* that (he required not her indruclioni to di- 
dingutfh between patriotifm and treachery ; that (he 
was fully fenfihle when her will or purpofe was rcfifled 
or obeyed ; and that (he poffcffed a power which was 
more than fufficient to reprefs and to puiiilh the enor- 
mities and the crimes of her fubje^s. The EngUfh re- 
fident went now to the earl of Lenox and the lord 
Damley* and charged them to return to England. The 
former expreffed an apprehenfion of the feverity of his 
queen* and fought an affurance of her favour before he 
could venture to vifit her dominions. The latter* ex- 
ertiDg greater fortitude* told him* that be acknowledged 
no duty or obedience but to the queen of Scots. The 
refident treating this anfwer as dirrefpeclfiil to Eliza- 
beth, turned his back upon the Lord Darnley* and re- 
tired without making any reverence, or bidding him an 
adieu. 

The behaviour of Elizabeth* fo fierce and fo perfi- 
dious* was well calculated to confirm all the intentions 
of Mary ; and this, doubtlefs* was one of the motives 
with which (lie was a^uated. But while the queen of 
Scots was eager to accomplidi her marriage* (he was 
not inattentive to the rifiug troubles of her country. 

The parliament w'hich (he had appointed could not now 
be held : it was therefore prorogued to a more difiant 
day ; and the violence of the times did not then per- 
mit it to affemble. By letters (lie invited to her* with 
all their retainers* the mod powerful and the mod emi- 
nent of her fubjeds. Bothwcl was recalled anew from 
France ; -and by general proclamations (lie fuminoncd 
to her dandard the united force of her kingdom. The 
cadlc of Edinburgh was likewife provided amply with 
(lores and ammunition, that, in the event of misfortunes, 
it might afford her a retr^t and defcncjc* The ala- 
crity with which her fubje^ls flocked to her from every . 
quarter* informed her of her power and popularity ■; 
and while it (truck Murray and his adherents with the 
danger to which they were expofed* it declared to them , 
the opinion entertained by the nation of the iniquity 
and the feliilhnefs of their proceedings* ^ 

On the 29th of July 1565, the ceremony of mar-Marria*gc 
riage between the queen and Lord Parsley was perform- of Mary 
ed. The latter had been previoufly created duke ofwithi.ord 
G 2 Albany. 
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Alfehy. Tlie day beforif the martiagc, a p’roclarfnatioa 
was publKht'd, comnpaudii^g him to be ftylcd 
ft 43 r^ainh arid'that alllcttOT litter their marriage !(houfd be 
diref^cd in the namc'^o!f her huftaud and hci*feif. The 
^ new proclamation was iffded confirming 
iScotldiid. thi 6 ; he wa» pronounced king by the found of 
trumpeta, and afTociated'with the queen in her govern- 
ment. Vhis meafure feems to have been the effe£^ of 
tlit extreme love th^ queen had for her hufbandi which 
did n^t piirmit her to Ice that it was an infringement of 
the conftitution of the kingdom ; though perhaps /he 
might alfo be urged to it by the prefling cagemefs of 
.>rd Darnley himfclf, and tlic partial cuunfels of David 
Rizzio. The carl of Murray made loud complaints, rc- 
monttrated^ that a king was impofed upon the nation 
without the confent of the three cilates, and called up- 
on the nation to arm againft the beginnings of tyranny. 
The malcontents accordingly were irnmedidtcly in arms; 
but their fucctfs was not anfwerablc to their wiflies. 
The balk of the nation were fatisfled with the good in- 
tentions of their fovereign, and flie hcrfclftook the t*ar- 
licft opportunity of cnifliing the rebellion in its infan- 
cy. The c 4 rl of Murray was declared a traitor ; and 
^44 flmilar ileps were taken wdth others of the chiefs of the 
Tlic rtitcl- rebels. She then took the field againfl them at the 
lious nrthieshcad of a coqfiderahle army ; and having driven them 
flrivin into place to place, obliged them at laft to take refuge 
England, England. Queen Elizabeth received them with that 
duplicity for which her conduct was fo remarkable. 
Though fhc bctfelf had countenanced, and even excited 
them to revolt, (Itercfufed to give an audience to their 
deputies. Nay, flu: even caufed them to cm’it a public 
declaration, that neither file, nor any perfon in her 
name, had ever excited them to their rebellious prac- 
tices. Yet, w'hilc the public behaviour of Elizabeth 
, was fo acrimonious, file afforded them a fecure retreat 
ill her kingdom, treated the earl of Murray in private 
with refpe^i and kindnefs, and commanded the earl of 
Bedford to fupply him with money. Mary, however, 
rcfolved to proceed againil the rebels with an exem- 
plary rigour. The fiibmiflions of the duke of Chatel- 
hcrault alone, Who had been lefs criminal than the red, 
were attended to. But even the favour which he ob- 
tained was precarious and uncertain ; for he was com- 
manded to ufe the pretence of ficknefs, and to pafs for 
feme time into foreign countries. A parliament was 
called: and a fummons of trqafon being exeented againfl 
the earls of Argyll, Gleticairn, and Rothes, with others 


of the prill cip£tl tcbels, they were commaadedto appear ScnBfcmdSt 
before the tlivee dlateS; in default of t^*h^ch lhe^^ lives 
and eftatca were declared to be forfeited. 

In the mean time Throgmorton the Englifti ambsf- 
fador fulicited the pardon of the rehek ; which Mary C4^ 
was at firfl incHned to grant. However, by the per- Mary ur- 
fuafion of the c^iurt of France, file was not only indu-^‘'<^' » ‘othc 
ced to proceed iigamft them with rignnr, bui acceded , 
to the tre&t)^ of Bayonne, by which the deflrdition "•^y*»nnc. 
the Proteftants was determint:d« • This tnea-fnrc. filitd 
the whole court with terror and difmay. nbels 

were acquainted with the danger of their fituation ; and 
being now driven defperate, they were ready to engage 
ill the mofl atrocious deiigns. Unhappily, tbc fitiia- 
tion of n flairs in Scotland rendered the accompli lluVient 
of their pnrpofcs but too eafy. Violent difguils had C46 
taken pUcc between the queen and her hnfband. Her Qwarreb 
fondiicfs had been exccllivc *, but file fcKin perceived 
that the qualities of his mind were not proportioned 
his perfonal accompliihments. He was proud, difdain-tand. 
ful, and fufpicious. No peFfiiafions could corrcdl his 
wilfuliicTs ; and he was at the fame time giddy and ob- 
fiinate, infulent and mean. The queen in confequeiiec 
began to fhow an indifi'ercnce towards him ; which be 
took care to augment, by fhowipg the like inditterence 
towrardi her, and engaging in low intrigues and amours, 
indulging himfelf in difiipation and riot, &c. How- 
ever, the defire of dominion was her ruling paflion; and 
the queen, finding his total incapacity for exercifnig 
his power to any good purpofe, had excluded him from 
it altogether. He was therefore at prefent a proper 
object for the machinations of the rebels, and readily 
entered into an agreement with them to depofe the 
queen ; vainly thinking by that means that he fiiould 
lecurc the crown to himfelf. However, as the parlia- 
ment was foon to aircinble, in which the rebels had 
every rcafon to believe that they would be condemned 
for high treafon, it was ncccflary that the kingdom 
(hould be thrown into diforder before that time came^ 
otherwife their fate was inevitable. Pradliiing on the 
imbecility of Darnley, they perfuaded him that a cri- . 
minal correfpondence f^ubfillcd between the queen 
David Rizzio (r). For this rcafon the queen refolvcd co.ifi 
upon his defiriidlioii ; and the cotifpirators hoped there- tht dtttruc- 
by not only to get an indemnity to thcmfclvcs, but to^*“” of Da- 
effedl a total revolution at court, and the entire humi- 
liation of Bothwel, Huntley, and Athol, who were 
afiiboiates of Rizzio. However, in order to fave them- nobles. 

felves, 


(r) That there fubfifted a criminal intercourfc between Mary and Rizzio is a fcandal W'htch is now given up 
by her enemies. It feeros to reft on the authority of Buchanan and Knox : add their evidence in this cafe is 
clearly of no weight, not only from their being the ftrenuous partizans of her adverfarics, bot from the multitude 
of falfchoods which they anxioufly detail to calumniate her. The love file felt for Da^'nley was extreme, and 
their acquaintance commenced a month or two after tlie apxxiintment of Rizzio to be her fccrcUiry for French 
affairs. She became pregnant fuon after her marriage ; a^ it was during k«r pregnancy that Rizzio was af- 
fafliiiated. Thefc arc ftnking prefumptioni in her favour. And what feeitw to put her innfocence odl of all 
quetlkm, is the filence of the fpic^ and refidents of Elizabeth with regard to this atinonr ; foir, if there had been 
any thing real in it, they could dot have made their court to their queen more effefluaUy than by declaring to 
her its ptciiliaiiiics ; and their want of delicacy, fo obfervablc in other circumftancesi would have induced them • 
tipon this occafion to give the greateft fotiincfl and deformity to their information. 

It appears that Rizzio vTas ill-favoiineiJ, and of a difagreeablc form. Buchanan fays of him, ** Non faciem 
icultus honrfiabat, fed facies cultum de'ftruebal;*^ Hift. Scot, lib. livii. This eZpreflion is very ftrong ; but k 
would have liuk wciglit if other authors kad ndt xroncurred in giving a fimilar defeription of Rizaio% In a book 

entitled 
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HcodniJ .they >eng9ge4 the. Jkifig fubf^tbe a boiMit af« 

(irmiag that tba project of , aUla(jiaHtmg R.izztio was aU 
together of his A>wn ^d^viUjftg | !a«km)vvledging that he 
had folicited them]tO)t<4te a part in it, from the appre- 
hcufjons that refinance, might be made to him ; and 
agreeing^ upon the word and honour of a princes to 
prote^ and feeure them againd every hazard and injary 
^ to which they might be expofed fri^> th^ acliicvement 

of hie enterprife* Havdng procured thia fecurity, and 
hiuving allured the carl of I^nox ^the king’a father to 
approve their men furer^ they adjnfted the method of 
the proje6tod murder ; and defpatched a mrircnger to 
the Etigliih frontier* advertifing the earl of Murray and 
the rebely of their iiitentionsi and inviting them to re- 
648 turn to the court. 

Ri/./.io Upon the 9th day of Marchs about 7 o’clock in the 
cruelly evening, armed men, to the number of 500, furrounded 

murdered. palace of Holyroodhoufe. The earl of Morton 
and the Lord Lindfay entered the court of the palace, 
with 160 pciTona. The queen was in her chamber at 
Tappers leaving in her pi-cfencc her natural iifler the 
countefs of Argylls her natural brother Robert com- 
mendator of Hulyroodhoufe, Betou of Creich mader of 
the houfeholds Arthur Erfkines and David Riz/io. 
The king entering the apartment, Tented himfclT by her 
Tide. He was folio weu by the Lord Ruilivcn, who be- 
ing waded vi’ith TickncTs, and cafed in armour, exhibit- 
ed an appearance that was hideous and terrible. Four 
ruffians attended him. , In a hollow voice he com- 
manded Rizzio to leave a place which did not become 
him. The queen, in adoni(hment and condernations 
applied to the king to unfold to her tliis myderious en- 
terprUe. He ade^ed ignorance. She ordered Ruth- 
ven frona her preTence, under the pain of ireafon ; de- 
claring to him at the Tame time, that if Rizzio had 
committed any. crime, (lie would produce him before the 
parliament, and piiniffi him according to the laws. 
Ruthven drawing his dagger, advanced towards Rizzio, 
The queen rofc to make an exertion of her authority. 
The uiiforlunate Rranger laid hold of her garments, 
crying out for jufticc and mercy. Other confpiratort 
ruihing into the chamber, overturned the table, and in- 
creafed the difmay and confitdon. Loaded piilols were 
prefented to the bofom of the queen. The king held 
her in his arms. George Douglas, fnatching the dag- 
ger of his fovereign, plunged it into the body of Riz- 
zio. The wounded and fcrcaming victim was dragged 
into the antichamber ; and To eager were the ail'affins 


to complete their work, that he wsa-torn mangled ScotUnd 
with 56 .wounds* , , ' 

^While the .queen w^s pt-eflii^g the- king , to gratify 
her inquiries into the meaning of a deed fp execrable, 

Ruthven returned into their prcfencc. She gave a fvdl 
vent to indignation and reproach. Ruthven, with 
intolerable coldnefs and deliberation, informed her, that 
Rizzio had been put to death by the coupfel of her huf- 
band, whom he had diihonoured ; and that by the prr- 
fuafion of this minion (lie had refufed the crown malrU 
monml to the king, had engaged to re-edablilh the an- 
cient religion, had rcfolved to punilh the carl of Murray 
and his friends, and had intruded her conndence to 
Bothwcl and Huntley, who were traitors. The king> 
taking the part of Ruthven, remondrated ngaind her 
proceedings, and complained that from the time of her 
familiarity with Rizzio, (lie had neither regarded, nor 
enteitaincd, nor traded him. His fufpicions mid in- 
gratitude fliocked and tortured her. His conoexion 
with the confpirators gave her an ominous anxiety. Ap- 
prchenfions of outrages dill more atrocious invaded her. 

In thefe agitated and miferable moments fhc did not 
lofe herfelf in the helpklTnefs of forrow. The lofliiicU 
of her fpirit communicated relief to licr ; and wiping 
away her tcarii, ihc exclaimed, that it was not now a 
feafon for lamentation, but for revenge. 

The earls of Huntley, Bothwe], and Atliol, the 
lords Fleming and Levingdon* and Sir James Bjlfour, 
who were obnoxious, to the couTpirators, and at this 
time in the palace, fuund alf rcfiftance . to be vain. 

Some of them eluding the vigilance of Morion, made 
their efcape j and others were allowed to retire. . The 
proved and inagiftralcs of Edinburgh getting intelli- 
gence of the tumult, ordered the alarm bell to be rung. 6.;o 
The citizens, apprebcnfive aud anxious, approached iu'rhe quicfi 
crowds to inquire into the welfare of their fovcivign ; 
but (he was not pernnitted to addrefs herfelf to them. 

The confpiratora tedd her, that if (lie prefumed to makc^^'*^^’ 
any harangue, tliey would “ cut her in pieces, and cad 
her over the walls.” The king called to the people that 
(he was well, and commanded them to difperfe. The 
queen was (hut up in her chamber, uncertain of her 
fate, and without the confolation or attendance of her 
women. 

In the morning a prochimaiion was i(rued by the 
king, without the knowledge of liis queen, prohibiting 
the meeting of the parlianicnt, aud 01 dering the mem- 
bers to retire from the city. The rcbellJous lords now 

rctuniL'J 


entitled, ** Lc Livr^ de la Moric do la Reync d’Ecoife,” and printed in the year 1587, he is faid to be “ difgra- 
trie dc corps,” Cauffui, ap. jebb, p. 37. This work, too, while it records the uukuidnefs of nature to his per- 
fon, has obferved, that he was in his old age when be made a (igure in the court of Maty. ** Ellc traiuoit or- 
dinaireinent avec David Riccio Ton fccrctaire, homme age et prudent, qui podedoit fon oreille.” Ibid. And 
other authors give their udimonies to the fame purpofe. 

It is probable that the paaegy rills of Mary exaggerate fomewhat the itnpcrFo£lions as well as the good quali- 
ties of Rizzio* But there feems in genei'ai to be no reafon to doubt his hcjehly and talents, any more than his 
uglinefs and fenility. He had therefore a helper title to be her fecretary than her lover. It is an abfurdity to 
think that a queen fo yaui\g,and bcaw'dul would yield herfelf to deformity and old age. A common proftltute 
• mud be brought to endure this misfortune. The capacity of the man was a nccommendaiiou to liitn ; and as he 
owed every thing to her bounty, and was a Granger, (he had the greateft reafon to rely upon bis faithfulnek, 
perfidioufiiefs and duplicity of her courllera drew clofcr the tic of her connexion ; and as Rizzio was i'>u- 
dious'to make himfelf agreeable, and was Ikilfu-l games of hazard, he was always ready to jhc a party With her 
in thufc innocent amufemenls which iiU up the liLllefa intervals of life* KcUh. Append, jk 
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f>oi>tUn<l. from England, and arrived at Etfinbiirgh 

within 24 Iraurs after the arlTaflitiation of Rizzio. The 
qaecn, knowing of how moch tonfequcnce k wra for 
voutt her to gain the carl^oF Murray, invited him to wait 
vAiiitogsIn'^P^^ her. Motwithftanding the extreme provocation 
th? earl of which flie had met with, Mary fo far commanded her 
Murray ; pafTnini!, that (he ^vc Ihim a favourable reception. 

After infarxrtiflg him of the rudenefa and fevevity of 
the treatment (be had met with, the queen obferved, 
that if he had remained in friendlhip with her at home, 
he Would have proteAcd her again ft fuch cxceffca of 
hardihip and infult. Murray with an hypocritical 
compaflion, fhed abundance of teara ; while the queen 
feemed to entertain no doubt of his (incerity, but gave 
him room to hope for a full pardon of all his offences. 
In the mean time however, the confpiralors held fre- 
quent confultations together, in which it was debated, 
whether they (hould hold the queen in perpetual capti- 
vity or put her to death j or whether they ftiould con- 
tent themfelves with committing her to clofe cuftody in 
Stirling caftle till they (hould obtain a parliamentary 
fan^lion to their proceedings, eftahlifh the Proteftant 
religion by the total overthrow of the mafs, and inveft 
the king with the Crown-matrimonial and the govern- 
merit of the kingdom. 

h\ir pre- Mary now began to perceive the full extent of her 
Vails on the wretchednefs ; and therefore, as her laft rcfourcc, ap- 
I ^hig, wliom’fhe treated with all thufe blan- 

Ta'iX ^'^diflimerils ufually employed by the fair fex when they 
flu- con- want to gain the afcendancy over the other. The king, 
l]urators, who, with all his faults, bad a natural facility of temper, 
was eafily gained over. The confpirators were alarmed 
at his coldnefs, and endeavoured to fill his mind with 
fears concerning the duplicity of his wife ; but, finding 
they could not gain their point, they at laft began to 
treat of an accommodation. Tlie king brought them 
a me ffage, importing, tliiit Mary was difpofed to bury 
in oblivion all memory of their tranfgreflions ; and he 
offered to condudl them into her prefence. The earls 
of Murray and Morton, with the lord Ruthven, attend- 
ed him into her prefence ; and, falling on their knees 
bclbrc the queen, made tlicir apologies and fubmifllons. 
She commanded them to rife $ and having defired them 
to recolleft her abhorrence of cruelty and rapacioufnefs, 

I (he alTurcd them with a gracious air, that inftead of de- 
figning to forfeit their lives, and poffcfs hcrfclf of their 
e dates, (lie was inclined to receive them into favour, and 
to give a full pardon, not only to the nobles who had 
come from England, but to thofe who had affaffinated 
David llizzio. They were accordingly ordered to pre- 
p j-e the bonds for their fccurity and forgivenefs, which 
the queen promifed to take the earlieft opportunity of 
fubfcriliing ; but in the mean time the king obferved, 
6^2 that the confpirators ought to remove the guards which 
andticApes they had placed around the queen, that all fufpiciun of 
fiom might bc taken away. The ineafurc -could 

not with any propriety be oppofed, and the guards 
were therefore diifmiflcd ; upon which the queen, that 
very night left her palace at midnight, and took the 
road to Dunbar, accompanied by the king and a few 
attendants. 

The news of the queen^s cfcape threw tVie confpira- 
tors into the utmoft confternation ; as (he immediately 
ilVued proclamations for her fubjefti ’Jto attend her in 
arinii, and ^Yas powerfully fopportcd. They fenttUere- 
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fore the lord Semple^ requcIHng, yn'tii the iutmoii „hn* ScetlanA 
m'ility, her fubfcriptfon to tbcit deeds lof pardon and v“— * 

fccurity ; but to this theffage (he returned an unfavodf." 
able anfwer, and advanced towards Edinburgh with art 
army of 800O men. The ' confpirators now fled with 
the utmoft precipitation. Even John Knox retired 
Kyle till the ftorm (hdiitd blow over. On the qiieen^s 
arrival at Edinbin*gh; a privy council was inftantly call*arcacclarc4 
cd, in which the ' con fpiratOi^S Were charged to appear traitors, 
ai guilty of mtii'dcrand treafon;' their pi aces of llrengtK 
were ordered to be rendeied up to the'<iffictfS of the 
crown ; and their cllatcsand poiTeflibns were made li- 
able to confjfcation and forfeiture. 


Bat while the queen was thus eager to ppnifti the 
confpirators, (he was fenfiMe thatfo many of the nobi- 
lity, by uniting in a coinmn canfc, might raife a 
powerful party in onpofition to her ; for which rcafon 
(he endeavoured to detach the earl of Murray from the 
reft, by making him offers of pardon. Sir James Mel- 
vil acordingly pledged himfclf to produce his pardon 
and that of his .'idhei’ents, if he would feparatc from 
Morton and the confpirators. He accordingly bccan-e 
cold and diftant to them, and exclaimed againft the 
murder as a moll execrable adion ; but notwith Handing 
his affedlcd anger, when the confpirators fled to Eng- 
land, he furnifhed them with letters of recommendation 
to the carl of Bedford. After the flight of the ^ 

raters, the king thought it necefiaiy for him to deny ‘ 
his having any (hare in the a^ion. He therefore cm- 
braced an opportunity of declaring to the privy council king, 
his total Ignorance of the confpiracy agaift Rizzio ; 
and not fatisfied with this, he, by public proclamations 
at the market place of his capital, and over the whole 
kingdom, protefted to the people at large that be had 
never bellowed upon it, in any degree, the fanftion of 
his command, coufent, afliflance, or approbation. 655 

In the mean time the queen granted a full and am- ^* rr.'iy 
pic pardon to the carls of Murray, Argyll, Glcncairn, 
and Rothes, and their adherents; but towards the con- 
fpirators flic remained inexorable. This lenity, to Mur. pariion- 
ray efpecially, proved afourcc of the greateft inquietude cJ. 
to the queen ; for this nobleman, blind to every motive 
of a£lion diftind from his own ambition, began to con- 
trive new plots, which though difappointed for a time, 
foon operated to the deftrudion of the queen, and al- 
moft to the ruin of the nation. 

In 1566, the queen was delivered of a prince, 
received the name of Jamet* This happy event, how- VI. 
ever did not extinguilh the quarrel betwixt her and 
the king. His defire to intrude himfelf into her autho- 
rity, and to fix a (lain upon her honour, his (hare in 
the murder of Rizzio, and his extreme tneanntfs in 
publicly denying it afterwards, could not fail to im- 
prefs her with the ftrongclHentimcnts of deteftation and 
contempt. Unable, however, totally to diveft hcrfelf of 
regard for him, licr behaviour, though cold and diftant, 
was yet decent and refpcdful. Caftlcngu, at this time a partial 
ambaffador extraordipary from Trance, conceived that rtconcilia- 
a reconciliation might be cffedl^d, and employed himfelf***^** hc- 
fomc time in this friendly office. Nor were his anS^ 

vours altogether ineffeAiwil. The king and queen fpent 
two nights togeilicr; and proceeded in company with^ 
each other, to Meggatland in Tweeddale, in order to en- 
joy the dtvcrlion of the chafe, attended by the earls of 
Huntley, Bbthwcl, Murray, and other nobles. From 

thence 
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3;cotUp,fl* tbcncc tjhcy pcafTcci |o Jj^.ditibvrgbi aod then ^ouk tlie 
V-tr-NTTr^ road StjiUpg* I^ad ibe J(iog been end^vved with 
\vi * h^‘ prudencCf ^ would have wde the befl ufe of this 

broken off Oppoitunwy to have regained the aflediona of bin 
by the queen ; butt . inftead of Jinding that he was not 
kiiij>'s im- immediately iptruiled with power* his, pecvifbnefs fug* 
prudent bc-geffc'd to him n defign of going abroach To Moiiheur 
haviour. Qroc, the French refident* who had attended Mary 
. at Stirling* he ventured to cooimnnicate his chimecical 
prmedL This (laufman rtq^refented to him its wildnefs 
and ifiefficaqy ; and could hardly believe that he was 
feripus* Tp hU father the earl c.f Lenox* who paid 
him a vilit at this place immediately upon Mary*s de- 
parture from it* lu; likewife communicated bis inten- 
tion; and' all the entreaties* arguments* and remonftran- 
ces of this nobleman to make him drop hia dcfign* were 
without fuccefs. He provided a veflcli and kept it in 
readinef8>to carry him from hia dominions. The earl 
of Lenox^ after returning to Glafgow* where he ufual- 
ly reHdcd* gave way to his patmial anxieties* and full- 
cited the queen by letter to interfere with her authority 
and perfuafions ; and upon the evening of the day in 
wliich ihe received this defpatch* the king alighted at 
Hulyroodhoufe. ■ But the names of the nobles who 
were with the queen being announced to him* he ob- 
jeded to three of them* and infilled that they fhould 
be ordered to dt part* before he w'ould enter within the 
gates of the palace. The queen* alarmed with a de- 
meanour fu rude and fo unwarrantable* condefeended to 
leave her company and her palace to meet him ; and it 
was with great difficulty that Hie was able to entice him 
into her ow^n apaitment. There he remained with her 
during the night. She communicated to him his fa- 
lhtT*8 letter, and employed every art and blandilhracnt 
to engage him to explain his perverfe defign. But he 
gave her no return or fatisfadlion. He was unmoved 
with her kindiiefs ; and his filence* dejedlion* and pee- 
vifhnefs, augmented her dillrefs. In the morning* flie 
called her privy council to aflcmblc in the palace, and 
invitid to her Monfieur duCroc the French envoy. By 
the biffiop of R,pfs (he explained the intention of the 
king* and made known the defpatch of the earl of Le- 
nox. The privy council were urgent to know the rea- 
fons of a voyage that appeared to them fo inexplicable ; 
and earncllly prefled the king to unbofom himfclf. If 
his refolution proceeded from difeontent* and if there 
were perfons in tlie kingdom who had given him caufes 
of offence, they aifured him, that th^ were ready, upon 
his information* to take the necelfary Heps to make 
hii^ eafy and happy. No quality or rank fhould exempt 
thofe from inquiry and punilhment who had committed 
mildcmeanors agaiiili him. This* they faid* confided 
with his honour, with the honour of the queen* and 
with their own. If* bpwever* he had received no fuffi- 
cient provocation tojnllify his behaviour* and if he 
had no title tg complain of adual iiuuries, they admo- 
niflicd him to vemeinber* that his nigfu from, a queen 
fo beiiutiful* and froin a kingdom fo ancient and noble* 
would. expoie him tg thegreailed ridicule and difgrace. 
They pointed, out the happinefa of his fui;tune, and 
coun felled him not to part lightly with all its flattering 
Advantages. The queen hcrfelf* taking his hand into 
her*s* aud.prcfiing it with affcAion* bcfpught him to 
fay by what a4V or deed. (he had unfort iinauly indgeed 
• him.ta concfiiy^ fo fatal ^^ppypofe. ; did 


not reproach her with any crime or indifesetion which Scotland. 
affeAed his honour or her integrity ; yet .if, w^ithout 
any defign upon her part* Ihe had incurred hjs<d.if* 
pleafurCf flxe was difpofed to atone for it ; and fltc beg* 
ged him to fpeak with entire freedom* and not in any 
degree to fpare her. Monfieur de Croc then addreffed 
him* and employed his interell and perfuarioua to m«tke 
him reveal his inquietudes. But all this refpe^ful au 
tention and ceremonious duty \v(^re ineffrdual. Ob- 
ftinately froward* he refufed to confefs thai: he intend- 
ed aoy voyage* aod made no mention of any rcafons of 
difeontent. He yet acknowledged with rcadinefs, that 
he could not with jullice accuic the queen of any in- 
jury or offence. Oppreffed with uncafinefs and pertnr« 
bat ion, he prepared to retire ; and* turning to her, faid 
** Adieu* Madam ! you fliall not fee me for a long 
time.’’ He then bowed to the French envoy* and tt> 
the lords of the privy council. 

He haftened back to Stirling* leaving the queen and 
her council in furprife and allonilhmcnt. They rcfolved 
to watch his motions with anxiety* and could not cen- 
jcflure what flop be would take. Mary* to prevent 
the cffc£lof rumours to her dtfadvantage, drfpatched a 
courier to advertife the king of France and the quccn- 
mothcr of his condudl. It was not poffible that a 
prince fo meanly endowed with ability could make any^ 
imprefliun upon her allies. Nor did it appear to be iu 
his power to excite any domcflic infurredlion or difluib- 
aiice. He was univerfally odious; and, at this time* 
the queen was in the highefl ellim';tion with the great 
body of her fubje^s. After paffiiig fome days at Stir- 
ling, he addreffed a letter to the queen* iu which* after 
hinting at his dehgn of going abroad* he infinuaicd his 
rea Cons of cumplaint. He was not truiled by her with 
authority* and Ihe was no longer ftudious to advance 
him to honour. He was without attendants ; and the 
nobility had deferted him. Her aufwcr was feiifible and 
temperate. She called to his remembrance the diitinc- 
tions (he had conferred upon him* the ufes to which he 
had put the credit and reputation accruing from them* 
and the heinous offences he bad encouraged in her fub-^ 
jedls. Though the plotters againff Rixxio had repre- 
fented him, as the leader of their enterprife* (he had 
yet abilamed from any accufation of him* and had even 
behaved as if (he believed not his participation iu the 
guilt of that projeA. As to the defeds ofiiis retinue* 

(he had uniformly offered him the attendance of her 
own fervants. As to the nobility, they were the fup- 
ports of the throne, and independent of it. Their 
countenance w'as not to be comiuaudcd* but won. He 
had difeovered too much flatelinefs to them ; and they 
were the proper judges of the deportment that became 
them. If be wiilied for confitqucnce, it was his duty 
to pay them court and attention ; and whenever h& 
ihould procure and conciliate their regard and com- 
mendation* (he would be happy to give him all the im- 
portance that belonged to him. 

In the mean time* the earls of Murray and Both- 
wel were Induflriouily ftriving to w iden tlie breach be- 
tween the kiiijg and queen* and at the fame time to fis- 
ment the divifion between the king and his nobles* 

The carl of Morton excited diiturbancea on the bor- 
ders ; and as no fettled peace had taken place there 
fiiicc Mary’s marriage* there was the^greateft reafun to 
believe that he would fuccccd in bis attempts. Pro- 
clamations 
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daiAAlions were therefore iffbed by tlic queen to call her 
fubje^s to arms ; and (he proct^ed to jedbui^h, to 
^ hold joftice courts* and to puntlh traitors and di&rder- 
Mr falh perfona. lo the courfeof th» journey (he was tak- 
rn dangcruufly ill ; infotntich that* bclicYmg her death 
rccorcTfl. to be at hatid# (he called for the biitiop of Rofs* telling 
him to bear witnefs* that (he bad perfevered in that re« 
ligion in which (he had been nouriihed and brought up; 
taking the promife qf her nobles* that after her death 
they would open her lad will and tedament, and pay 
the refpe^ to it that confided with the laws | recom- 
mending to them the rights of her infant fon* and the 
charge of educating him in fuch a manner as might en- 
able him to rule the kingdom of his anGcdora with ho- 
nour ; and entreating them to abftain from all cruelty 
and perfecution of her Roman Catholic fubjeCla. Not- 
witbdanding hn* npprehenfions* however* and the ex- 
treme violence of her dillcmper, the queen at laft rcco- 
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tained accordmg to the laws, and that it fliould ootbie ^cotTandL 
any way prejudicial to her fon 2 but if they meant to 
operate their purpofe by a difregard to thefe points, 
they mud tuvt think any more of it ; for rHthw than 
confenC to their views* (he would endure all the tor- 
meiits* and abide by all the ptrilt, to which her litua- 
tion expofed her. 

Lelhingtun upon thfV* hi tlie name of the reft* en* 
gaged to make her quit of her huiband* without preju- 
dice to her Ton ; woHs which could not be undrrftood 
ptherwife than as pointing at murder. jLord Murray 
(added he), who is hett prefent* (crupulous as he is, 
will connive ; and behold our proceedings witltoirt 
opening his lips. The queen immediately made aafwer, 

I defire that you will do nothing from which any 
(lain may be fixed upon my hosiotir or confcience : and 
I therefore require the matter to lYid as it is, till God 
of his goodntls fend relief: What you think to be 


Tercd perfeft heahli. As foon as (he was able to tra- 
vel* (lie vilited Kellb* Wark caflle, Hume* Langton* 
and Wedderburn. The licentious borderers* on the 
firft news of her recovery* laid down their arms. Be- 
ing dciirou to take a view of Berwick, the queen ad- 
vanced to it with an attendance of 1000 horfe. Sir 
John Fortter, the deputy warden of theEnglilh marches* 
came forthwith a numerous' retinue* and conduced her 
to the mod proper ftation for furveying* it* and paid her 
all the honours in hia power* by a full difehargeof the 
artillery, and other demonftrations of joy. Continu- 
ing her Journey* (be. paffed to £y mouth, Dunbar* and 
Tantallon ; proceeding thence to Craigmillar caftle* 
where (lie propoied to remain till the time of the bap- 
tifm of the prince* which was foon to be celebrated at 
C60 Stirling. 

TnkmJt'cf* During the fevcrc deknefs of the queen* her huf- 
oi the king, band kept hinifelf at a dilUnce 2 but when (lie was fo 
far recovered as to be out of danger* he made his ap- 
pearance ; and being received with fome coldnefs and 
formality, he retired foddenly to Stirling. This cruel 
neglcdi was a mud fcnlible mortifkation to her ; and 
while (lie fud'ered from his ingiaritiide and haughtinefs, 
(he was not witliout fufpicions that he was attempting 
to dillurb the tranquillity of her government. She 
was feized with a fettled melanclioly ; and* in her an. 
guidi* often wi(hed for death to put a period to her ex- 
^ iiience. Her nobles* who were caballing againft her^ 

remarked her condition* and took advantage of it. 
Boiliwcl, who had already recommended himfelf by 
his fervices* redoubled Ins clForts to heighten the fa- 
vour which thefe fervices had induced her to conceive 
for him. At this time* it is probable* he fought to 
(,Ct g®in the affedion of the queen, with a view to marry 
A i!ivorce her himfelf, providing a divorce from her hiifband 
IS could be obtained* which was now become the fubje^ 

of conlultatiun by Murray and his alTociatcs. After 
much deliberatiou, the queen lierfelf was acquainted 
with this project ; and it was told lier, that provided 
(lu- wiiuld pardon the earl of Morton and his alTociates* 
the means (hould be found of elfedluating the divorce. 
This was urged as a matter of (tatc by the earls of 
Murray* Letliington, Argyll* and Huntley ; and the 
queen was invited to cofilider it as an affair which 
might be managed without any interference on her 
part. The qi.een replied* that >(be would liften to 
them, upon condition that the divorce couki be ob- 


of fervico to me may turn out to my drfpleafure and 
harm.** 

It appears, however, that from this moment a plotivas 
formed by Murray* Bothvel, and Lethington* againft 
the life of Darnley, and by fome of them probably a- 
gainft the queen herfclf $ and that Morton, who with 
the other confpirators againit Rizzio had received a 
pardon, was clofely affociated with them in their nefari- 
ous deligus. That profligate peer was* in his way to 
Scotland* met at Whittingham by Bothwel and the fc- 
cretary. They propofed to him the murder of the 
king* and required his affiftance* alleging that the 
queen herfclf confented to the deed ; to wliich Morton 
by his own account replied* that he was difpofed to con- 
cur, provided he was fure of a^ing under any authori- 
ty from her; but Bothwel and Lethington having re- 
turned' to Edinburgh* on purpofe to obtain fuch an 
authority* fent him back a meffage* That the queen 
would not permit any cofiverfation upon that matter. 

In the mean time* preparations were made for the 
baptifm of the young prince ; to affill at which the 
queen left Craigmillar and went to Stirling, ''i'he ce- 
remony w'as performed on the 17th of December 1566- 
Aftcr the baptifmal rites were performed, the name 
and titles of the prince were three limts proclaimed 
by the heralds to the found of trumpets. He was 
called and defigned, Charles James* Jamts Charles* 
prince and ft t ward of Scotland* duke of Rothefay* 
carl of Carrick, lord of the Iflcs, and baron of Ren- 
frew. Amidil the feenes of joy difplayed on this oc- 
cafion, the king (howed his folly more than he had 
done before. As Elizabeth did not mean to acknow- 
ledge him in his fovcrcign capacity, it was neither con- i,aviour c,t 
fiftent with the dignity of the queen, nor his own, that the king, 
he (hould be prefent at the buptifm. He did not in- 
deed prefent himfelf either at the ceremony or the en- 
tertainments and marqueradee with which it was ac- 
companied. At this jun^otc, however, though he had 
.often kept at a greater diftauoe before, be took up his 
refidence at girling* as if he had mcaat to offend the 
queen, and to expofe their quarrels to the world. Dit 
Croc* who was inclitied to be favow*abk to him* was fo 
ftruck with the impropriety of his- behaviour* that he 
aifedted to have iaftrudlioos from France to avoid all 
intcrcourfo with him 5 and when the king propofed to 
pdiy him a vifit* he tmik the liberty to inform him, that 
Uiere were two ptffages in .hiaH;hamber ; and that if his 

majelly 
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majc(ly i^ould. enter by the oney he ihovl4 be cpoftraiii- 

to go out by the tothen 

While, hr refnUd at Slfcirlingf the king chk^y coq- 
iiticd hirnfclf to his chamber. His Grange b^^heviour 
to the queen di^ ;nat give the public any fuvourable idea 
of him ; and 4S .the e^rl of Murray and took 

care to augment the gcnthil odium, no^ourt was paid 
t.o ItiflQ.by^oifeign ambifladors* Hift' htuation, there- 
forci eyccedingly uncomforUhle .4 bat though , he 
fpuft )iave been tontciou^ of bis iroprudeiue and folly* 
be did' not ^Itcr hia condii^# In a fulkn humour he 
left StirliiJgi .and proceeded to Ghifguw. Here he fell 
fick, with fuoh fymptotna as feeined to indicate polfcin. 
He was torincnud with violent , p^i ns* and his body 
was all covered over with piillules of a bloilh colour ; fo 
that his death was daily expe^Ud. Mary did not re- 
pay his coldnefs to her by negligence* Slic fet out 
immediately for GUfgfKW, and waited on him with all 
the alTiduity of an affectionate wife* until he recovered : 
after uhich (he returned with him to Edinburgh; and 
as the low iituatioii of the palace of Holyroodhoufe 
was thought to render it unhealthy, the king was 
lodged ill ii houfe which had been appointed ff»r the 
fuprrior of the church, called 5 / Mary*s in the Fields^ 
This hunfe ftoud upon a high ground, and in a falu- 
hrioua air ; and here (he ftaid with him fotne days.— 
Here the confpirators thought proper to fiiiifh their 
plot in the mod execrable manner. On the 10th of 
February 1567, about two oVlock in the morning, 
the houfc where the king rcAded was blown up by 
gunpowder. The explofion alarming the inhabitants, 
excited a general curiohiy, andT brought muhiludes to 
the place from whence it proceeded. The king was 
found dead and naked m an adjoining Aeld, with a fer- 
vant wdioufed to fleep in the fame apartment with him. 
On neither was there any mark of Are or other exter- 
nal injury* 

The queen was in the palace of Holyroodhoufe tak- 
ing the divcrfidn of a mafked hall, which waa giverr to 
honour the maniage of a favourite domedic, when the 
iiew'ri of the king^s death was brought to her. She 
iliowed the'iitniod giicf, and appeared exafpeVated to 
the lad degree againd the perpetrators of a deed at 
once fo fliocking and barbarous. The mod exprefs 
and peremptory orders were given to inquire after the 
prrpetrators by every poflible method. A proclama- 
tion was iffued by the privy council, .ilTuring the people, 
that the queen and nobility would leave nothing un- 
done to difeover the murderers of the king. It offer- 
ed the fum of aoool. and an annuity fur life, to any 
perfon who fhould give information of the devifers, 
counlellorsi and perpetrators of the murder ; and it held 
out this reward, and the promife of a full pardon, to 
the cmifpirator who fhould make a free confelTion t>f 
his own guilt, and that of the confederates. On the 
fbuvtb day after this proclamation was ])ubltfhcd, a 
jdacardaivars affixed to the gate of rhie city-prtfbn, af- 
firming,' tltat the Bothwel, James Balfour, Da- 

vid Chalmets,' and fa 3 ack> John Spence, wtre^ thc mur- 
derers. *No name, however,' was fubferibed to this in- 
ttlligence, mcir was any demand made Ic>r r.hc proffen^d 
reward! fo'that it Was difficult to know whether this 
advertifemenbhad been dit^ated by a fpirit of calumny 
Of thelove of juftice. ; .. 

' In the mean time, the earl of Murray coadujied 
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himfelf with bis ufual ctrcufnfpeAian^and'iarancc*: Up- 
on a pretence that his wife was dangeronffy Ack dt ^ ^ 
hii ca file in Fife, iie, the day before the nnirder^ ob-^ 
tained the queen’s permilfioii to pay a vifit to her; By 
this means he prcfjjafed to prevent all fufpicion what- ^hc gt-llt 
ever of his guilt. He was fo full, however, of the in- of thr earl 
tended’ prqjcd, that while he was proceeding on .Vi array, 
journey, he obferved to the psrfon who aocompsnied 
him.^ This night, before morning, the lord Darnley 
(hall lofe his life.” When the blow was ilruck; he re- 
turned to Edinburgh to carry on bis pradlices. A- 
mong foreign nations, the domeftic difputcs of the 
queen and her huAsand being fully known, it was with 
the grratcr cafe that reports could be propagated to 667 
her difadvantage* To France letters were defpatchcd Me .uuifi-a 
expr. fling, in fervent terms, her participation in ‘1“-**=**' 

murder. In England, the miniffers and courtiers of 
Elizabeth could not flatter that pHneefs more agree- 
ably, than by indullriouily dctrafling from the honour 
and the virtue of the Scoltifh queen. Within her own 
dominions a fimilar fpint of outrage exerted itfclf, and 
not without fuccefs. As her reconciliation with her 
huA>and could not be unknown to her own fubjeHs, it 
was interpreted to be diffimulation and treachery. The 
Proteftant clergy, who were her moft determined ene- 
mies, pofTefTcd a leading direction among the populace ; 
and they were the friends and the partizaus of the e.iil 
of Murray. Open declamations from the pulpit were 
made againd Bothwel, and ftpong infinuatuins and bit- 
ing furmifes were thrown out agahifl the queen. Pa- 
pers were difperfed, making her a party with BothutI 
in the murdor. Every art was employed to provoke 
the frenzy of the people. Voices, interrupting the 
filence of the night, proclaimed the infamy of Both- 
wcl ; and porti*aitB of the regicides were circulated over 
the kingdom. 

The queen’s determination, however, to fcrulinizc’riiL qmm 
into the matter was unabated t and to the earl of Leu- 
nox, the king’s father, flie paid an attention which hc^^' 
could only have cxpedled from her upon an emergency imi'r ^ 
of this kind. Having preffed her by letter to the luoft^iej-crs 
diligent inquiry after the regicides, (he returned an an- 
fwer fo completely to his willies, that he was fully con- 
vinced of the Ancerity and figo^ir with w^hich die in- 
tended to proceed againd them : and lie urged her to 
aflVniblc the three edates, that their advice might di- 
rect the order and manner of their trial. She wrote 
to him, that an affembly of the dates was already 
proclaimed ; and that it was her earned and determin- 
ed will and purpofe, that no dep fhould be ncgIcAcd 
that could conduce to the advancement and execution 
of judicc. Yielding lo his anxieties, he addrefled her 
antw, entreating that the trial might not be delayed ; 
obferving, that it w'as not a matter of parliamentary in- 
quiry ; adviAng, that it would be more pmper to pro- 
ceed to it with the greateft 'expedition ; and urging her 
to commit to prifon all the ]xTforis who had been nam- 
ed and deferibed in the papers and placards which 
had been fet up in the public places of the city. The 
queen informed him, that ahhough (he bad thought it 
expedient to call a meeting of the parliaincnt at this 
juiiCiure, it was not her meaning that the proceedings 
againd the regicidts ihould he delayed' dll it was aftu- 
aliy aflembled. As to the placards and papers to whieli 
be alluded, they were fo numerous aud contpdiclory, 
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tliat ihe i’ould not well determine upon which to adt : 
but if he would condefeend to mention the names which* 
in his opinion, were moll fufpiejous, (he would indantly 
command that tliofc fteps (hould be taken which the 
laws directed and authorized* He in return named the 
carl of Bothwel, James Balfour, David Chalmers, black 
John Spence, Francis Seballian, John de Buidctux, 
and Jolcph the brother of David Rizzio ; and affured 
her innjelly, tliat his fufpicions of thefe pci fons were 
wei)»hty and ftron;^* In reply to hi? inrormalion, Ma- 
ry j^ave him her Uilcinn proniifc, that tlic pcrioiis he 
had pointed out Ihould abide and undergo their trial 
in conrornniy to the laws, and that they ihoi'd be pu- 
nifhed acemding to the mcafure of their guilt: and 
Jlie invited him to leave immediately his rcTi^emcnt, 
and to mett her at her court, that he might wiinefs the 
proceedings agaiidl them, and the zeal with which flic 
was animated to perform the part that became her. 

Wluic the quern carrii d on this coi i^lpondence witli 
tlie earl o? Lennox, (lie rciided partly at the palace of 
the lord Setoii, at the ciillanec of a lew mile*? from 
her capital, and partly at Holyroodhoufe. l^y the time 
that (lu fciit her invit.iiion to him, (he was rclidiiig in 
her capital. She tlcluytd not to confer with her coun- 
fcllors, and to lay hifoie them the letters of the earl of 
Lenox. Bulhwd wns cainell in his proteflations of 
imioCLncc ; and he even exprcfTcd his wilh foi a trial, 
that ho might ellaldilh his integrity. Nu faiSls point- 
ed to % tlitfc had appeared no accufer but the 

carl of Ltiiox ; and 110 witiieflcs had been found who 
could cllahlilh his criminality. Her privy council feem- 
cd lo her to be firmly perfuaded that he was lufFcring 
under the malice of defamation, Murray, Morton, 
and Lcthinglon, whatever might be their private ma- 
chinations, wire publicly his ir.oll llreniious defenders ; 
and they explained the behaviour of the carl of Le- 
^ox to be* tl’.e cfVe^l of hatred and jcaloufy againft a 
nobleman who had outrun him fu far in the career of 
ambition. But though all the arts of Munay and 
BothwJ, Morton and Lctliington, were exerted to 
tlicii ulmoll extent to inillcad the queen, they were not 
able to withhold her from adopting the llmia of con- 
dndl which was ihe moll proper and the moll honour- 
able to her. It was her own aideiit defirc that the re- 
gicides (liould be punidied : flic hail given her foleinn 
proinifc to the curl ot J^cnox, that the perfons whom 
he fufpce^lcil lliould be profccuted ; and aniidft all the 
ajipearancc^ in favour of Bothwel, and all the influence 
employed to ferve him, it n to be regarded as a linking 
proof of lier honour, vigour, and ability, that (he could 
aceornplifli this mcafure. An order, accordingly, of 
the privy council was miulc, which direiSlcd, tliat the 
earl of Bolhuel, and all the perfons named by Le- 
nox, ihould be brought to Irral for tlic murder of 
the king, and that the laws of the land fliould be car- 
ried into full execution. The 12th of April was ap- 
pointed for the trial. A general inviiatioii was given 
tQ all perfons whatfoever to prefer their accufation;?. 
The tail of Lenox was formally cited to do himfclf 
juflicc, by appearing in the high court of judiciary, 
and by coming forward to. m<ike known the guilt of 
the culprits. 

In the mean time, it was proper to rcprtfn that fpi- 
rit of outrage that bad isauilcilcd k£elf agaiuit the 
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queen. No difeoveries, however, were made, except ScodanL 
again (I Janies Murray, brother to Sir William Murray ' 
of Tullibardin, who at different times bad pubiiibed 
placards injurious to her. He was chaiged to appear 
before the privy-coiiucil : but rcfufing to obey its ci- 
tation, it was made a capital offence for any com- 
mander of a veffcl to convey him out of the kingdom ; 
and the ixToliition was taken to punifli him with an ex- 
emplary feverity. Lffedling, however, his cfcapc, he 
avoided the puniihinent due to his repeated and deteiL 
able a£ls of calumny and treafon. 

The day for the trial of Bothwel approached. The 
conrpirators, notwithilanding their power, were not 
without apprehcnfionB. Their preparatioiiK, however, 
for their fafety had been anxious ; and, ainchig other 
pradliccs, they ncgledted not to attempt to throw a ^,7^ 
panic into the carl of Lenox. They were favoured Hr is mti- 
by his conreioufnefs of his unpopularity, and hi;; wantmijated, 
of llrenglh, by his timidity and his fpirit of jealoufy. 

Siifpicions of the quecii*8 guilt were iiifniuated into 
him ; and the dangers to which he might be txpofed 
by infilling on the trial were fet before him in the 
ftrongtft colours. He was fenfible of her avcrlioii to 
him ; and his wcaknefs and I he fovcreign autlioiity 
were conirallcd. His friends concurred with his ene- 
mies to intimidate him, from the fpirit of flattery, or 
from a real beliet that his filuation was critical. By 
the time he liad reached Stirling, in his w-ay to Edin- 
burgh, his fears predominated. He made a full Hop. ^ 

He was no longer in halle to proceed againil the ic- ^vilhfs 
gicidcs. He add»cffed a letter to the qucin, in which ittfn the 
he laid he had fallen into fuch ficknefs, that he could triul; 
not travel ; and he aHitmcd, that he had not time to 
prepare for tlvc trial and to affLmblc his friends. Pic 
complained, too, that Bothwel and his accornplicea 
bad not been committed to cullody; be infilled, that 
this Hep Ihould be taken ; and he rcquclled, that a day 
at a greater djffancc might be appointed for the trial. 

After the lengths to which matters had gone, thii con- 
du^ was moil improper ; and it is only to be acconnt* 
ed for from ten*or or capriciourniTs. His indirpof.tiori 
was affected ; he had been invited by Mary to wait 
upon her at Edinburgh at an caily period, lo concert 
his mc.afure5 ; and the deby he aiked was in llvong 
contradidlion to his former entreaties. After the invi- 
tation lent to him, he might have relied with Ldcty 
upon the prote( 5 lion of the queen, without any gather* 
iiig of his friends; from the lime of her private intima- 
tion to liim, and of the legal citations of her officers, 
there had paffed a pciiod more thg^i fufficieiU for the 
purpofe of calling them together ; and indeed to flip- 
pole tliat there was any nmffity for their afli(laiice» 
was an infult to government, and a matter of high in- 
decency. There was more juftice in the cornphiiiit» . 
that the earl of Buthwel and his accomplices had not 
been taken into cullody ; and yet even in this peculi- ^ 
arity, he was himfclf to blame in a great degree. For 
be had not obferved the precaution of that previous 
difplay of evidence, kiK>wn ia the Scottilh law under 
the term of a precognition, which is common in all 
the grolTcr oSciices, and which the weighty circujxiY 
fiances of the prefent cafe rendered fo neceffary ar a 
foiiudaiion for the coaaacsncnt attd cenvadiiun of the 
^viminaU. 

Aq 
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jfeetland. An "application for the delay of a trial fo important, 

‘ upon the night immediately preceding the day ftated 
^^3 for it, and reciting reafans of no condufive force, could 
^rion ii rV propriety be attended to. The privy. council 

<ulcd. refufed the demand of the carl of Lenox. The court 
ofjufticiary was aflembled. The carl of Argyll adted 
in his character of lord high jadiciar; and was aided 
by four aflcflbis, Robert Pitcairn, commendator of 
Dunfermline, and the lord Liuclfay, wiiii Mr Jamts 
Macgill and Mr Henry Balnaves, two lords of the 
fefliuii. The indictment was read, and the carls of 
Bulhwellaiid Lenox were called upon; the one as the 
defender, the other as the accufer. Botbwtl, who had 
come to i\ie court with an attendance of his vaffals, and 
a band of mercenary foldiers, did not fail to prefent 
himfclf : but Lenox appeared only by his fervant Ro- 
bert Cunnyngham ; who, after apologizing for his ab- 
fence from the fhortnefs of the lime, and the want of 
the prefence of his friends, defired that a new day (hoiild 
be appointed fur the trial ( and pmtciied that if the 
jury ^ould now enter upon the bufinefs, they would 
incur the guilt of wilful error, and their verdict be of 
no force or authority. 

This remonftrance and protedation appeared not to 
the coun of fuificient importance to interrupt the trial. 
They paid a greater re fpc<ii to the letters of the tarl of 
l^enox to the queen infilling upon an immediate pro- 
fccutiun, and to the order of the privy -council confe- 
quent upon them* The jury who confided of men of 
rank and condition, after coniidering and reafoning up- 
on the indictment for a confidcn*Bble time, were unani- 
Botbwcl f mous in acquitting Botbwel of all (hare and knowledge 
acquitted, of the king's murder. The machinations however of 
Morton, which wc have mentioned in the life of Mary, 
were fo apparent, that the earl of Caithnefs, the 
chancellor of the aflize, made a declaration in their 
name and hia own, that no wilful error ought to be 
imputed to them for their vci’didl ; no proof, vouchers, 
or evidence, to confirna or fupport the criminal charge 
having been fnbmirted to them. At the fame time, 
lie offered a proteftation for himfelf, that there was m 
miilake in the indictment, the 9th day of February in- 
ftead of the loth being expreifed in it as tiie date of 
the murder. It is not to be doubted, but that this 
Aaw in the indidlmcnt was a matter of defign, and with 
a view to the advantage of Bothwel, if the earl of 
Lenox had made bis appearance againft him« And it 
has been remarked a<s moil indecent and fufpicious, 
that foldiers in arms Hiould have accompanied him to 
the court ofjiiilicr; that during the trial, the carl of 
Morton flood by his fide to give him countenance and 
to afliil him ; and that the four affenbrs to the chief 
jii<liciar were warm and (Irenuous friends to the earl of 
Murray. 

Immediately after his trial, Bothwel fet up in a con- 
f])icuoii6 place a writing, fubferibed by him, challen- 
ging to fmgle c«mbat, any perfon of equal rank with 
himfclf, who (liould dare to affirm that he was guilty 
of the king's murder. To this challenge an anfwer 
publiflied, in which the dt fiance was accepted up- 
on the condition that feciirity fhould be given for a 
fair and equal con ; but^no name being fubferibed 
to this paper it w'ae not underflood to correfpond 
with the law of arms ; and of confequcncc t o flep was 


taken for the fighting of the duel. Two days after Scoihnd. 
the parliament met, and there the party of Bothwel — 
appeared equ.dly formidable. The verdict in his favour 
was allowed to be true .*ii)d jufl. He was continued in 
his high offices; and obtained a pnrhamentary ratifica- 
tion of the place of keeper of Dunbur caillc, with the 
eflates in connexion with it; and other Kivours were 
conferred upon Murray, with the re If of the nobles lu- 
fpedled as accocriplites in the muider, ^75 

A very flunt time after the final acquitment of Both- He afpirce 
wcl, he began to give a g« cater loofc to his ambition, 
and conceived hopes of gaming iIil ipcen iii ''ep. 

It has liccn already remarked, lint he had inlidii^ufly 
endeavoured to gam her afiVtlion dining the lifetime of 
her hufband : but though he might have fuccccded in 
this, the recent death of the king in fuch a fhocking 
manner, and the firong fufpiciouM winch iniifl ntceiTari- 
!y ftill reft upon Inm, not vviihllanding tlie trial he had 
uiidctgone, neceffiiri’y prevented him from making hia is j-,. com- 
addreflVs openly to her. He tlierefore cndeiivoun J tomtiuJcd by 
gain the nobility over to his tide; which having done "‘’^‘hty 
one by oiw, by means of great promifes, he 
them to an entertainment, where they ageced to ratify ' 
a deed pointing him out to the queen a.' a pcrfiin worw 
thy of her hand, and expreffing their P.folule determi- 
nation to fupport him in his pretenfions. This ‘‘Ktra* o( 

ordinary bond was accordingly executed ; and Mun ay'sihe c.»t 1 wf 
name was iirft in the lifl of fubferibers, in order to urr.iy r« 
decoy others to lign after him ; but that he might ap- 
pear inntjcent of what he knew was to follow, he 
before any life was made of the bond, afleed and ob- 
tained the queen's permiffinn logo to France. In his 
way thither he vifited the court of Elizabeth, wlurc he 
did not fail to confirm all the n ports which had arifen 
to the difadvantage of Maiy ; and he now circulated 
the intelligence that Hic was foon to be married to 
Bothwel. Herpartizans in England were exceedingly 
alarmed ; and even (^ecn Elizabeth hci fclf addrtfled 
a letter to her, in whicfi llir cautioned her not to afford 
fuch a mifehevious handle to the malice of her enemies. 

Mary, upon the diffolution of the parliament, had^.’^.^,'^ 
gone to Stirling to vifit the young prince. Btilhwel ofl’ to Dun- 
armed with the bond of the nobles, aiTemblvd 1000 bar. 
horfe under the piTtc:xt of protcdling the borders,, of 
which he was the warden ; and meeting her upon her 
return to her capital, difmiflcd her attendants, and car- 
ried her to bis cafllc at Dunbar. The arts which he 
ufed there to effedt the accomplifliment of his wifhes 
we have mentioned under anoihtrr arthle, (See Mark). 

But having been married only fix months btfoic to 
Lady Jane Gordon, filler to the earl of Huntley, it 
was nccelfary to procure a divorce before he could in.irry 
the queen. This was eafily ubtaintd. 'Thr parties were 
coufins within the prohibited degiecs, and had not ob- 
tained a difpenfution from Rome. Their in^rtiage, 
there fore, in the opinion of the queen and her Rou^an 
Catholic fubjedls, was illicit, and a prelane mockery of 
the facrament of the church. Tlie hufbHnd had alfo 
been unfaithful; fo that two adlions of divorce wcic in- (,-^g 
fiituted. The lady commenced a fuit againfl him in !*• cllvi reed 
the Court of the commiffaries, charging him as guilty his 
of adultery with one of her maids. The earl himfclf 
brought a fuit againfl his wife before the court of the 
archbilliop of St Andrew's upon the plea of confan- 
H 2 giiinity. 
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SootUfkt guinity. By both courts their marriage was ciecldccl to 
be voiJ ; and thus two fcutcnccs of divorce were pro* 
nounct'd. 

Bothwt’l now condufted the queen from Dunbar to 
her capital. But iniicad of attending her to her pa* 
lace of Holyrood-hoiife, his jealoufy and apprehcufions 
induced him to lodge her in the caftlc of Edinburgh, 
wlifie he could hold her in I'eciirity agaiiift any at- 
tempt of his enemies. To give fatisfadltion, however, 
to her people, and to convince them that flic was no 
lunger a prifoner, a public declaration upon her part 
appeared to be a mt afure of expediency. She pre- 
lei.tfd herlVlf, therefore, in the court of feOion ; the 
lords chancellor and prclidcnl, the judges, and other 
pt ifons of diltimftion, being prefent. After obferving 
tl it fome (lop had been put to the adminillrat ion of 
j'llhcc upon account of her being detained at Dunbar 
airaind her will by the Lord Bothvvcl, fl\e declared, that 
though ihc had been highly ( flcnded with the outrage 
olfcred to licr, flie was yer inclined to forget it. His 
cniiteoufne^^s, tlu f-iih: Ihe entertained of his pall fer- 
vic.ft to the (l.tte, and the luqie with vvliich die was ira- 
prwfl'td of his zeal and atliviiy for the future, compelled 
her to give him and hiw accomplices in her imprifon- 
incut a full and com]dete pardon. She at the fame 
time dchred them to take notice, that (he was now at 
her freedom and liberty ; and that flic proj'ofed, in 
coiilidtralioii of his merits, to take an early oppurtiini- 
680 tyof piomoting him to new and didinguidied honours. 
Fa tis of It was undcrllood that the queen was immediately 
tla- Mur- to advance him to be her hufband. The order was 
n. pro- given for the procUmation of the banns ; and Mr Ji;hn 
cUinjtd. Craig, one of the minillcrs of Edinburgh, was dcfircd 
to perform this bufmefs. But though the order was 
fnbfcribed by tlic queen, be ri;fu fed abfoliitely his com- 
pliance witlioul the authority of the cliurch. The 
brethren, after long realonings, granted him permilHon 
to difcharge this duty. His fcruples, nolwithflanding, 
and delicacy, were not yet removed. He protefted, 
that, in obeying their dciirc, he fhould be allowed to 
fpcak Ilia own fcntimeiils concerning the marriage, and 
that his puhlilhing the banns fhould infer no obligation 
in him to ofliciatc in the folemiiity. In his congrega- 
tion, accordingly, before a crowded audience, and in 
the prefcncc of fcvcral noblemen and privy-counfellors, 
he declared that the niairiage of the queen and the earl 
of Bothwd was unlawful, and that he was prepared to 
give his reafons for this opinion to the parties tlum- 
felves. He atided, that if leave to do tliis was denied 
him, he w^ould either abftain altogether from procLim- 
ing- the banns, or take the liberty, after proclaiming 
them, to inform his people of the caufes of his difap- 
probation of the marriage. He was carried biTiirc the 
roiriiiuk lords of the privy*council ; and the earl of Buthwel 
ci^ Mr John called upon him to explain his behaviour. Hv. anfwcr- 
Ciaig. ed, that the church had prohibited the marriage of per- 


fons feparated for adultery; and that the divorce he- Scotland, 
tween him and his wife mull have been owing tocolln- — v"— ' 
fion ; fince the fentcnce had been given with piecipita- 
tion, and fince his new contrail was fo fiidden ; and he 
objeded to him the abdudion and ravifhment of the 
queen, and the fufpicion of his guilt in the king’s 
murder. This bold Lnguage drew no replv from 
Bothwd that was fatisfidury to Mr Craig, or that 
could intimidate him. He proclaimed in his church 
the bamis of the mirriage ; but he told the congrega- 
tion, that he difchargtd the fnggi flionsof his conicience 
in pronoiincinjt it lu he a dcu liable and fcand dous en- 
gagement. He exprefied tlie fbrrow he felt for the 
condudl of the nobility, who feerned to approve it from 
their flutlery or fiknee : and adclrclli- g himfell to the 
faithful, he befought them to pi ay to the Almighty 
that he would turn a relolution initndtd againll liiw, 
reafon, and rtligion, into a comfort and benefit to ttie 
church and the kingdom. Thefc frcrdoms wi re too 
great to pafs unnoticed. Mr Craig was ordered ar.cw 
to attend the privy-council ; and he was rtprimand. d 
with feventy for exceeding the bounds of his eomniif- 
lion. He had the courage to defend himlilf. His 
commiHion, he faid, was fouiulid in the word of Gixl, 
pofitive law, and natural reafon ; and upon the tou xla- 
tion of thrfc topics he was about to prove that the 
marriage muft be univcrfally foul and odious, when the 
earl of Bothwd commandeci him to be fiienl. The 
privy-council, (truck with the vigour of the man, aiid 
appreheiifjve of the public difeoutentB, did not dare to 
inili^l any punifhment upon him; and this viclory over 
Bothwxd, while it heightened all the fufpicions againll 
him, ferved to encourage the enemies of the queen, and 
to undermine the refpciit of her fiibjeifls. 

Mary, before fhe rendered her hand to Bothwd, ^rhe r .ir- 
created him duke of Oikney. The ccremoi’y was per-riag ccie- 
formed in a private manner, after the rules of the Po-brjicd. 
pi(h church ; but, to gratify the people, it wjh like- 
wife folemnizcd publicly according to the Protdlnnt 
rites by Adam Bothwd bi(h >p of Orkney, an tccldiuf- 
tiewbo had renounced the Epifcopal order for tlu Re- 
formation. it was celebrated with little pomp and fcf* 
livity. Many of the nobles had retired to their hats 
in the country ; and ihofe who attended were thought- 
ful and lad. Du Croc, the French ambaffador, fculiblc 
that iIr' match would be difplcafing to his court, re- 
fufed to give his countenani e to the folemnity. Tliere 
were no acclamations of the common people. Maiy 
licrfelf was not inronfeious of tli- imprudence of tlic 
choice flic had made, and looked back with furpi ifc 
and furrow to the train of circum (lances wliieh had 
conduced her to this fatal event. Forfaken by her 
nvibhs, and imprifoned at Dunbar, (he was in fo peril- 
ous 'I fiUiatioii that no remedy could fave her honour 
but death. Her marriage was the immediate and nc- 
ccifary coniequcnce of that htuatiou (s). It was the 

point 


(s) “ The queen (fays Mclvil) could not hut marry him ; feeing he had raviflicd her and lain with her againil 
her will.” Memoirs, p. 1 59. In the following pafTage, from a writer of great authority, in our hiftory, thiK 
topic is touched with no lels exadlncfs, bur with greater delicacy. After Mary had remained -1 fortnight under 
the power of a daring profligate advemurcr, lays Lord Hailes, few foreign princes would have foiicitcd hi r 

hand. 
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ScothfxT* point for which her enemies hud laboured with a wick- 
ed and rclentlcfs policy. 

Mury was, unfortunate in lier fccond n9arria^e« but 
much more fo in her third. Bothwcll had neither ta- 
lents for bufinefs nor alFcdtion for his wife. Ambitious 
and jealous to the la (I deg^ree, be fought only to efla- 
bhfli himfclf in power, while his fears and jealoufies 
made him take the moll improper means. The mar- 
riage had already thrown the nation into a ferment; and 
the lead improper excrcife of power, or indeed an ap- 
pearance of it) even on the part of the queen, would 
be fufitcient to ruin them both fur ever. Perhaps the 
only thing which at this jundlurc could have pacified 
the profile, would have been the total abolition of 
Popery, which they had often required. But this was 
not thought of. Inft' ad of taking any ftep to pleafe 
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attempt!, to the people, Bochwel endeavoured to force the carl of 
•Marr to deliver up the young prince to his cuftody. — 
This was fufficient to make the Bame, which had hi- 
therto been fmothercdi break out with all its violence. 
It was univcrfally believed that Bothvie], who had beeq 
the murderer of the father, defigned to take aw^ay the 
life of the fon alfo, and the queen was thought to 
participate in all his crimes. The carl of Murray now 
took advantage of the queen’s unfoilunate iituation to 
aggrandize liirnfvlf and effedt her ruin. After having 
vifjted the Englifli court, he proceeded to France, 
where he afliduuufly diffi. minuted all the reports againit 
the queen which w(trc injurious to her reputation ; and 
where, without being expofed to fufpicion, he was able 
to maintain a clofc correfpondcnce with his friends 
Morton and Lethington, ami to infpirit their machina- 
tions. His aifociates, true to his ambition and their 
<»wn,had promoted all the fehemes of Bothwtl upon the 
queen with a power and influence which Ind cnfiircd 
their fuccefs. In confederacy with the earl of Murray 
himfclf, they had confpired with him to murder the 
king, Aflifted with the weight of the carl of Murray, 
they bud managed his trial, and operated the verdidt 
which acquitted him. By the fame arts, and with the 
fame views, they had joined with him to procure the 
bond of the nobles recommending him to the queen as 
a liufhaiid, afleiling his integrity and innocence, re- 
counting his noble qualities, expri^fling an unalterable 
refoliition to fupport the marriage againft every oppofer 
and adverfary, and recording a wiih that a delcdion 
from its objt^Is and purpofes ihould be branded with 
cverlafting ignominy, and held out as a moll laithlefs 
and perjured treachery. When the end, however, was 
accompliflied for whieh they had been lo zi al.'iis, and 
when the marriage of the queen was a^lually c».U bratcd, 
they laid afide the pretence of friendihip, and wcic ni 
halle to entitle thcmftlves to tlie ignomir y whlc>i tli.y 
had invited to fall upon them. Tlie murder of the 
king, the guilt of Bothwcll, his acquittal, his 
and his m.irrioge, became the topics of their complaints 
and declamation. Upon the foundatior. of this hated 


marriage, they even ventured privately to infer the pri- Scotland, 
▼ity of the queen to all his iniquity and tranfadlions ; ' 
and this ftep feemed doubtlefs, to the mafs of her own 
fubjeds and to moredillant obfervers, a ftrong confirm- 
ation of all the former fufpicions to her ihatne which 
had been circulated with fo much artifice. Their im- 
putations and devices excited againfl her, both at home 
and abroad, the moft indignant and humiliating odium. 

Amidll the ruins of her fame, they thought to bury 
for ever her tranquillity and peace; and in theconvul- 
fions they had medicated, they already were anticipating 
the downfal of Bothwel, and fnatchiog at the crowm 
that tottered on her head. 

But while this cabal were profeciiting their private A confede- 
ends, feveral noblemen, not Itfs remarkable for their’^‘^^>' 
virtue than their rank, wcrc’eagcr to vindicate the 
tional integrity and honour. The carl of Athol, upon 
the king’s murder, had retired from the court, and was 
waiting for a proper fcafon to take revenge upon the 
regicides. The earl of Marr, uneafy under the charge 
of the young piiiicc, was foliciious to make himrclf 
ftrong, that he might guard him from injury. Mo- 
tives fo patriotic and lioiiourahle drew appluiife and 
partizans. It was fufiicicnt to mention them. By pri- 
vate conference and debate, an aflbciaiiori was iiiknfibly 
formed to punilh the murderers of the king, and to pio- 
leA the peiTon of the prince. Morton and Lcthington 
cncouiagcd and promoted a combination from whitfi 
they might derive fo much advantage. A convention 
accordingly was appointed at Stirling, for the purpofe 
of confulting upon the mcafures which it was moll ex- 
pedient to purine. They agreed to take an early op- 
portunity to appear in the field ; and when they f pa- 
rated, it was to colle£l their retainers, and to infpirit 
their paflions. 

Of this confederacy, the leading men were the earls 
cf Argyll, Athol, Morion, Marr, and CTlencairn ; the 
lords Hume, Semple, and Lindlay ; the barons Kir- 
kaldy of Grange, Murray of Tullibardm, and Mait- 
land of Lethiiigton. The carl of B<^thwel was knfi- 
blc, that if he was to fit upon a throne, be mull wade ^,55 
to it llirough blood. By his advice, two procIama-Tlio qi ca« 
tiona were ifTued in tiic name of the queen, under ihcpif p 'n 
pretence of fiippreinng infurredions and dep:« dations^’ * 
upon the bordtrs. By the former, fhe called together 
in arms, upon an early day, the earls, barons, and free- 
hold t rs of the diftiitts of Forfar and Perth, Sirathevii 
and Mentcith, Clackmannan, Kiniofr., and Fife. By 
the latt<T file charged the greater and lefler baronage, 
with ab the inferior proprietois of the Ihires of Lin- 
lithgow and E'linburgh, and the conllabulary of HaJ- 
di’ gtoii and BuwK-k, to prepare immediately for w'ar, 
and to kft p ithcmlrlvcs in readinefs to march upon her 
order. Thtft military preparations adnioniihed tlic af- 
fociation 10 be firm and a^’live, and added to the publia 
inquiei tides and difcorileiits. Tlie rumours againll the 
qiict n were moil violent and loud. It was faid, that (lie 

meant 


liand. Some of her fubjcdls might ftilJ have fought that Iumm ip ; but her compliance would have been humili- 
ating beyond niealure. It would have lek her at the mtrey i capricious bulband ; it would have expofed her 
to the difgrace of being nproaclied, in fomc fullen hour, tt»r ti;c» ndvnunre at Dunbar. Mary was fo fituated, 
lit this critical period, that Ihe was re<’iu< c< t»i thi'* ht/ii-d • 1* " 'V»'. either ti» lemainin nfrimdlefs and hazard- 
ous celibacy, or to yield her hand to Bothwel.” Remarks on the liillury oi Scotland, p. 204* 
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to oterturn the conftitution and the laws; tliat /he had 
“iw-,- carelefs of the health of her font and was nttogether 

tadifFcTcnt about hU prefervation; that ihe had feparated 
hiTfclf from the councils and affiitance of her nobles ; 
and that (he wifhed to make her whim or diferetion 
the only rule of her ^vernment. Apfitated with the 
hazardous date of her affairs, fhe puhlifhed a new pr'o- 
chination, in which fhe employed lierfelf to refute thefe 
accufatioas ; and in which fhe took the opportunity 
to expr^fj*, in a very forcible manner, not only her at* 
tachment tc her people and the laws, but the fond af* 
ftdion that (he bore to tlie**[)iince, whom flie con fidered 
as the chief joy of her hfe, and without whom all her 
days would* be comfortlcfs. 

The declarations of the queen were treated with 
• fcorii. The nobles, abounding in vafTals, and having 
the hearts of the people, were foon in a fituation to 
take the field. *rhey were advancing to the capital. 
The royal army was not yet afTembled ; and the queen 
and Bothwel fufpe^ed that the caftle of Edinburgh 
would (liut its gates upon them. The fidelity of Sir 
James Balfour the deputy-governor had been dagger* 
*ed l>y the praAices of the tarl of Marr and Sir James 
MeWil. Mary left her palace of Hiilyroodhtiufc, and 
was conducted to Borthwick caiUe. The affociated 
68/ lords, informed of her flight, took the road to this foi;* 
but irolili- trt fs with 2000 horfe. The lord Hume, by a rapid 
g'vcl frtfly jYiarch, prefented himfclf before it with the divifion un- 
iTu- command : but being unable to guard all its 

avt-nurs, the queen and Bothwel cfFedtcd their cfcapc 
to Uvinbur ; where the ftrength of the fortiiicatiunt 
gave them a full fecurity againll a furprife. 

Upon this fecond difappointment, the nobles refol* 
ved to enter Edinburgh, and to augment their ftrength 
by new partizana. The carl of Huntley and the lord 
Boyd were here on the fide of the queen, with the arch- 
bifhop of St Andrew's, tlie bifhop of Rofs, and the 
abbot of Kilwinning. They endeavoured to animate 
the inhabitants to defend their town and the caufe 
of their fovcrcign. But the tide of popularity was fa- 
yourable to the confederated lords. The magiftrates 
ordered the gates of the city to be fliui; but no farther 
refiftance was intended. The lords, forcing St Mary's 
port, found an eafy admittance, and took pofreilioii of 
the capital. The carl of Huntley and the queen's 
friends fled to the cattle, to Sir James Balfour, who 
had been the confidant of Bothwel, and who agreed to 
protect them, although he was now concluding a treaty 
with the infurgtnls. 

Prrx. ri.j- The afTociaied lords now formed themfelves into a 
tion by the council, and circulated a prochimation. By this paper 
rtoclhiiua declared, that the queen being detained in capti- 

ronkii. neither able to govern her realm, nor to com- 

mand a proper trial to be taken of the king's murder. 
In an emergency fo prelling, they had not dcTpaircdof 
their country; but were determined to deliver the queen 
from bondage, to protedil the perfon of the prince, to 
revenge the murder of the king, and to vindicate the 
nation from the infamy it had hitherto fuffered through 
the impunity of the r^'gicidcs. They therefore com- 
manded in general all the fubjed^s of Scotland whatfo- 
ever, and the burgelTfs and inhabitants of Edinburgh in 
particular, to take a part with them, and to join in the 
advancement of purpofes fo beneficial and falutary. 
The diy after they had publifhed this proclamation, 

i 


they ilTued another in terms that were ftronger and CwotUnd; 
more refolutc. They definitively cxprelTcd iheir per- v— ' 

fuafion of Bothwcl's guilt in the rape and feduAlon of 
the queen, and in bis perpetration of the king's murder, 
hi order to accompIi(h his marriage. They inculcated 
it as their firm opinion, that Bothwel was now iutliga>- 
ted with a defign to murder the youn^ prince, and that 
Ire was collcfting troops with this view. Addrefling 
themfelves, thcceforc, to all the fubjedts of the realm, 
whether they refided in couiiCics oi* in boroughs, they 
invited them to come forward to their ftandard ; and 
defired them to remember, that all perfons who (liould 
prtfume to difobey them ftiould be treated as enemies 
and tiaitors. ^ 

Bothwel, in the mean tiraci was not inaAivc ; and 
the proclimations of the queen had brought many of 
her vnflals to her afllftance. Four tboufand comba- 
tants ranged themfelves on her fide. This force might 
augment as (he approached to her capital ; and Both- 
wel was impatient to put him furtuites to the iifue of a 
battle. He left the ftrong caftle of Dunbar, where the 
nobles were not prepared to aflail him, and where he 
might have remained in fafety till they difperfed the m- 
felvts. For their proclamaliona were not fo fuccefsful 
as they liad expeded ; their provifions and (lores were 
fcanty ; and the zeal of the common people, unfup- 
ported by profperity, would foon have abated. Im- 
prudent precipitation ferved them in a mod cftcdiual 
manner. V/hen the queen had reached Ghidfmuir, (lie 
ordered a manifefto to be read to her army, and to be 
circulated among her fubjt^ls. this paper, Ihc re- Mamlcfts 
plied to the proclamations of the confederated nobUs,by the 
and charged them with treachery and rebellion. SheH'^ecn. 
treated their reafons of hoftility as mere pretences, and 
as inventions w'hich could not bear to be examined. 

As to the king’s murder, fheprotefted, that (he hcrfelf 
was fully determined to revenge it, if (he could be fo 
fortunate as to difeover its perpetrators. With regard 
to the bondage from which tiiey w'erc fo defirouh to 
relieve her, (lie obferved, that it was a falfchood fo no- 
torious, that the (impUft of her fubjedls could confute 
it ; for her marriage had been celebrated in a public 
manner, and the nobles could hardly have forgoiteii 
that they had fuhfcribed a bond recommending Eoth- 
wcl to be her hufbaiid. With regard to the indullri- 
ous defamations of this nobleman, it was urged, that he 
had difeovered the lit m oft folicitude to eftabbih his in- 
nocence. He had invited a fciutiny into bis guilt; 
the juftice of his country had abfolved him ; the three 
efttUes afTembled in parliament were fatisfied with the 
proccedingsuf his judges and jury ; and he had offered 
to maintain his quarrel againft any perfon wliatfoevcr 
who was equal to him in rank and of an honefl reputa- 
tion. Tile nobles, (lie faid, to give a fair appearance 
to lh-»:r treafon, pretended, that Bothwel had fthemed 
the deftruftion of the prince, and that they were in 
arms to proteft him. The prince, however, was adual- 
ly in their own cullody ; the ufe they made of liim was 
that of a (Icrcen to their perfidioul'nefs ; and the real 
purpofes with which they were animated, w'cre the 
overthrow of her greatnefs, the ruin of her poftcriiy, 
and the ufurpation of the royal authority. She there- 
fore entreated the aid of her faithful fubjc^ls and as 
the prize of their valorous fervice, (lie held out to thent, 
the eilates and poflfcfiions of the rebels. 
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The anbeiated nobles, plcafcd at the approach ofihe 
queen, put themfelves in motion. In the city of ILditi*- 
burgh they bad gathered an addition to their force*; and 
it happened that the Scot tifh officer who commanded the 
companies, which, in this period, the king of Dciimaik 
permitted to enliil in Scotland, had been gained to 
affift them. He had juft completed his levies ; and he 
tu^•ntd thuiti againll the queen. The nobles, after 
advancing to MufFclburgli, refreHicd their troops. In* 
tcUigence was brought that the queen was upon her 
aiarch. The two armies were nearly equal in numbers; 
but the preference in point of valour aiul difcipliuc, be* 
longed decilivtly to the foldiers of the nobles. The 
queen polled herfclf on the top of Carberry hill. The 
lords taking a circuit to humour the ground, feemed 
to be retreating to Dalkeith ; but wheeling about, 
they approached to give her battle. Tlicy were ran- 
ged in two divifioDS. The one was commanded by the 
tTilof Morton and the lord Humr. The other was 
diredled by the earls of Athol, Marr, and Glencairn, 
with the lords Lindfay, Ruthven, Sempil, and San- 
quhar. Buihwel wns the leader of the roy^il forces ; 
and there ftrved under him the lords Seton, Ycfter, 
and Borthwick; 

It was not without apprehenfions that Mary furvey* 
ed the hirmidablc appearance of her enemies. Du 
Cmc, the French ambaffudor, haftened to interpofc his 
good offices and to attempt an accommodation. He 
ailiircd the nobhs of the peaceful inclinations of the 
queen ; and that the generofity of her nature difpofed 
her i»ot only to forgive their prtfent infurredtion, but 
to forget all thdr former tranigrcffifme. The carl of 
Morton informed him, that they bad not armed them^ 
felvcs againft llic queen, but againft the murderer of 
the late king ; and that if (he would furrendcr him up 
to them, or command him to leave her, iljcy would 
co!ifent to return to their duty. The carl of Glcncairn 
defired him to obferve, that the extremity to which 
the) had proceeded nn'i^ht have inllriidltd him that they 
mcMi.t not to rfk pardon ft.r any offence they had com- 
iniitid, l)ul mat ibi y were refoivcd to take cognlzii'cc 
ofic.jUiiiS wnich h:ul provoked their difplealure. 'Ihis 
afpinng limguage confounded Du Croc, -who had bfcn 
acciillofni’tl to tlii worlhipful fubmifTionii that are paid 
to a (kfput. He conceived that all negotiation was 
fmiilefa, and willuircw from the field in ihc expecta- 
tion that the fword would immediately give its law and 
det ermine .‘-very dlfT rencc. 

Maiy was full of peri urbat ion and dilTrcfs. The (late 
into which (He had been brought by lloinwel vlid not 
fail to engage her ferious retlettion. It with in- 
finire regret tiiat ihc confidered the confcquencts of her 
fitiialioH at Dunbar. Nor had his behaviour lince her 
marriage contributed to allay her inquietudes. The 
violence of his paiiions, his fufpicions, and ht.s guilt, had 
induct'd him to fui round her with his creatures, and to 
trc.at her with infiilt and indignity. She had been al- 
moft conftanlly in tears. His demeanour, which was 
generally rude and ^indecent, was often fivage and bru- 
tal At difTcrent times his provocations, were fo irifult- 
,ing that flic had even attempted to ai m her hand againft 
her life, and was clenrous of relieving her wretchediicfs 
by fpill Mig her blood. Upon this account, (lie was now 
encompalfcd with dangers. Her crown was in hazard. 
VJi-dci unhappy agitatiojs> .ftic rode through the ranks 


of her army, and found her foldiers difptnted. What* Scotland, 
cvcrrefpt^ tlry might entertain for her, they had none 
for her hulbaud. His own retainers and dependents 69a 
only were willing to fight fur him. He endeavoured Bothwcl 
to awaken the royal army to valour, by throwing down^h dlcngcd 
the gauntlet of d.:fiance againft any of his advenaricf 
who flrould dare to encounter him. His challenge ‘ 

inftantly accepted by Kirk^ldy of Grange, and by 
Murray of Tullibardin. He objected that they were not 
peers. The lord Lindfay difcovercd the grealeil im- 
patience to engage him, and his offer was admitted ;■ 
but the queen iiitcrpofiiig her prerogative, prohibited 
the combat. All the pnde and hopes of Botliwel 
funk within him. His fuldiers in fmall panics were 
fecrctly abandoning their llandards. It was equally 
perilous for the queen to fight or to fly. The moll pru- 
dent expedient for her was to capitulate. She defned 
to confer with Kirkaldy of Grange, who rernonftratcil 
to hci, againft the gudi a. id wiLkednefs of Bothvvel, 
and counl'elled her to abandon him. She expreffid her 
wiliingnefs to difnuis him upon the condition that the 
lords w'ould ackncnc ledge r heir allegiance and continue 
in It. Kirkaldy pafl'ed to the nobles, and received their 
authority to afl'ivrc hrr that they would honour, ferve, 
and obey her as their pnncels and fovereigu. He 
comnuiiucatcd this intilligcnce to her. She advifed !lc is obli- 
Bothwclto provide for hi., fafety by flight ; atid Kiik-gcd to fly. 
aldy admoniflicd him not to negldt this opp(>rtijnity 
of effecting his efc.ipe. Overwlielmcd with fluvine, dif- 
appointment, terror, remorfe, ami defpair, this miser- 
able victim of ambition and gnill tunud his eyes to her 
for the lad time. To Kiikaidy of Grange ftte llrctch- 
ed out her hand : he kifl'cd it ; and taking the bridle 
of her liorfe, condutfted her towards the nobles. They 
were approaching her with becoming reverence. She 
^ to them, “1 am come my Icicle, to exprefs iny m ry iur« 


nlptdi, and to conclulc our agrceincnt ; I am 


ready r* i.dt n 

; and h' ■ if to 


to be iniluictcd b) the wifdom of your counlcl 
1 arn conhcleiil that yon will treat me us your 
reign. The call of Morton, in the name of tlit con* 
fetleracy, ratili^-d llitir pioniifes, and addreild lier in 
llicfc wordi: “ Madam, you arc here among us in 
your pro[>er place; and we will pay you ns imicli 
lionoiir, feivict, and obedience, as ever in any f«>rmer 
period w'as oflVrtd by the nobility to the princes your 
predectfTi^r'j.'* 

This gkam of funftiine was foon oveicaft. She re- by whom 
nv.iincd not many hours in the camp, till the common tbt is ctuc!- 
foldiers iiilliguied by her enemies, prtfuiTicd to infnlt 
litr With the moll unfccmly leproachcs. Tluy ex- 
claimed indignantly againft her as tin. mindcrtrof her 
linfband. Tluy reviled her as a lewd ..dultcrtfs in the 
moll t>pen manner, and in a language the inufl coarfc 
and the moft opprobrious. The nobility forgot their 
proinifcH, and feeintd to have neither honour nor hii- 
maiiuy. She had changed one n.ilerablc feme for a 
diftrefs that was deeper and more hoptlcfs, Titcy fur- 
rounded her with guards, and conducted her to her ca- 
pital. She was earned along its il reels, and fliown to 
her people in captivity and fadnefs. She cried out to 
them to commiferate and prot(d her. They withheld 
their pity, and aflbrded her no protection. Even new 
infultn were ofiertd to her. The loweR of the popu- 
lace, whom the dcchuTiiitions of the clergy had. driven 
into i-age and maduef<$, vied, with the foldicry in the lie 

ciiuioua:- 



sea 

cfatious outrage of inTtdiivc and execration» 

~ fought Maitland to folicit the lords to reprefa thr to- 
fupportable atrojt’ity of her tnatmciit* She conjurod 
him to ht them know» thst (he would fubinit hcrfclf 
implicitly to the determination c»f the parliament. Her 
tnircatits and her fuiferings made no impreillon upon 
the nobles. They continued ibe fa vage cruelty of their 
demeanour. She implored, as thelali rcquell ihe would 
prefer to them, that thty would lead her to her palace. 
This conjTulation, too, was rcfufcd to her. They wilh- 
ed to accuftom her fubjetts to behold herin difgrace, and 
to teach them to triumph over her miafort lines, in 
the molt mollifying and ufBidting hour Ihe had ever 
exfierienccd, oppreiUd with fatigue, and disfigured with 
dull and forrow’, they fhut her up in the houfe of the 
lord provofl ; leaving her to revolve in her anxious and 
agitated ntiiul the indignities fhe had already endured, 
and to fufi’er in anticipation the calamities they might 
yet inflict upon her. 

The malice of Morton and his adherents was (till far 
from being gratified. In the morning when the queen 
looked from the window of the apaitinent to which 
flic had been confuiecl, file perceived a white banner 
dilplayed in fuch a manner as to fix her attention. 
There waii delineated upon it the body of the late king 
Itrctclicd at the foot of a^ree, and the prince upon his 
kiU'es before it, with a label from his mouth, contain- 
(n (i prayer, Judge and revenge my caufe, O 

’“riKioiu- LordT’ This abominable banner revived all the bit- 
moil I'copktenicfs of her alHidious. The curiofity of the people 
lui diew them to a feene fo new and fo affedUng. She 

* exclaimed againlt the treachery of her nobles ; and flic 

begged the fpedlators to relieve her from their tyranny. 
The eventful ttory of the preceding day had thrown 
her capital into a fern.ent. The citizens of a better 
condiiioii crowded to behold the degraded majeify of 
their fovereign. Her llaic of humiliation, fo oppolitc 
to the grandeur from which flic had fallen, moved them 
with compailion and fympaihy. They heard her talc, 
and were filled with indignation. Her lamentations, 
he* dilordcr, her beauty, all llimidaud their ardour for 
her deliverance. It was announced to the nobles, that 
the tide of popular favour liad turned towards the 
queen. They hailcncd to appear before her, and to 
allure her, with fiiiilcsand courtefy, that they were im- 
mediately to coiidu^l her to the palace, and to reinflatc 
her ill her royalty. Iinpoliug upon her credulous nature, 
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She be- and that beautiful huma pity which charaAerized^hcr 3 cotUtii!. 
even ia the moil melancholy fituations of hei life, they 
prevailed with her to inform the people, that (lie was 
pacified, and tlutt (he wiihed them to difperCc 
Th< y feparated in obedience to her deiirc. The uuhles ^ 

now conveyed licr to Holyroodhoufc. But nothing dilmir- 
could be farther from their intentions than her re-c(la< its them, 
blifhment in liberty and grandeur. 'I'heyheld a counciiriii 
which they. deliberated concerning the manner in which 
they ought to difpofr of her. It was rcfolved, that (he 
(hould be confioed during herlife in the fortrefs of Loch- 
leven ; and they fuhfcrihedau order for her commitment. 

A refolution fo fuddeii, fo pirHdiuus, and fo tyran- 
nical, filled Mary with the utmoil aitonifhinent, and 
drew from her the muli bitter complaints and exclama- 
tioiis. Kirkaldy of Grange, perceiving with furprife Shr is dr- 
the lengths to which the nobles had proceeded, felt his d by 
honour take the alarm for the part he had adedat their >' **( 

defile. He cxpollulalgl with them jupon their brcaA * 

of truft, and cciifuredthc extreme rigour of the queen’s 
treatment. They counfeilcd him to rely upon the in- 
tegrity of their motives ; fpoke of her paflion for Bofh- 
wel as mofi vehement, and inhited on the danger of 
iutruliing her with power. He was not convinced by 
their fpceches ; and earneiUy recommended lenient and 
moderate mealures. Difcreet admonitions, he faid, 
could not fail of impreffing her with a full fenfe of the 
hazards and inconveniences of an improper pa (Ti on, and 
a little time would cure her of it. They aflured linn, 
that wdxen it appeared that (he deteiled Botliw'el, and 
had utterly abandoned his intereils, they would think of 
kindncfs and moderation. But this, they urged, could hut he ia 
hardly be expected ; for they had recently intercepted fiieuccd hy 
a letter from her to this nobleman, in which fhe 
prided, in the llrongeil terms, the warmth of her l»vc, 
and her fixed purpofe never to furfake him (t). Kir- ' 
kaldy was dclired to perufe this letter ; and he prefled 
them no longer with his rcmonftrances. The queeu, 
in the mean time, fent a mejOfage to this generous ful- 
dicr, complaining of the cruelty of her nobles, and 
reminding him that they had violated their engagements. 

He inliautly addrefl'ed an anfwcr to it, recounting the 
reproaches he had made to them ; dating his advice; 
defcnbing the furprife with which he had read her in- 
tercepted letter; and conjuring her to renounce and 
forget a moil wicked and flagitious man, and, by this 
victory over herfelf, to regain the love and refpedl of 

her 


(t) “ Mr Hume is candid enough to give up the authenticity of this letter ; and indeed, fo far as 1 have ob- 
fcrvc\i, there is not the flighted pretence of areafon for conceiving it to he genuine; {Hifi. of Englaudf Vol. V. 
p 120.) It was not mentioned by the earl of Morton and his adherents to Throgmorton, when Klizaheth in- 
terfered in the affairs of Scotland upon the imprifonment of the queen in the calile of Lochleven : a period of 
time when thefe datefmen were defiroua to throw out every imputation to her prejudice, and when in particu^ 
lar they were abufing her with vehemence for her attachment to Bothwel ; {Keiths p« 419-) Nor was it. made 
lift of by Murray before the Englifh commilfioners. Mary, in the condition to which the ncdiles had reduced 
her, could not well think of a itep of this fort, although her attachment to Bothwel had been as drong as t}ie)r 
were plcafcd to pronounce it. For, not to fpeak of the greatnel's of her didrefs, (he was guarded hy them fp 
dridly, as to make it vain for her to pretend to elude their vigilance. In regard, too, to her love^of Bothwcli 
it is not clear that it was ever real. While the king was alive, there are no traces of their improper intercourfe. , 
The affair of Dunbar was a criminal fedudion. The arts of a profligate man overcame her. There was 00 
fentiment of love upon either fide. After her marriage, his rudenefs exttnguifhed in her altogether any remain 
of kindnefs and rclped ; and henCe the coldnci's with which (he parted with him.” Stuiirt^s hijtory of Scotlandi 
VoL I. p. 353. oute. . 
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Scotland, her fuhjedld. The device of a letter from het to^ Both* 
completed the amazement of the queen. So un- 
principled a contempt of every thing that is moft fa- 
cred, fo barbarous a perfeverance in perfidioufnefs and 
injuilice, extinguifhed every fentfment of hope in her 
bofom. She conceived that (lie was doomed to inevi- 
table deftrudtion) and funk under a pang of unutterable 
anguiih. 

Ttie lords Ruthven and Lindfay arrived in this pa- 
roayfm of her diftrefsy to inform hert chat they were 
commanded to put in execution the order for her com- 
mitment. They charged her women to take from her 
all her ornaments and her royal attire. A mean drefs 
was put ypon her ; and in this difguife they conveyed 
her with precipitation to the prifon appointed for her. 
The lords Setoni Ycftcr, and Dorthwick, endeavour- 
ed to refeue her, but failed in the attempt. She was 
delivered over to William Douglas the governor of the 
caftle of Lochleven, who had ^married the mother of 
the earl of Murray, and was himfelf nearly related to 
the earl of Morton. See Mary. 

The rebel the fame day on which the nobles fubferibed 

"liuuA lords* order for the impfifonment of the queen, they cn- 
encer tered into a bond of concurrence or confederacy* By 
bond of af- this deed they bound and cemented themfelves into a 
body for the ilrenuoua profecution of their quarrel; 
and it detailed the purpofes which they were to for- 
w'ard and purfue. They propofed to puniOi the mur- 
derers of the king, to examine into the queen’s rape, 
to diffolvc her marriage, to preferve her from the bond- 
age of Bothwel, to proteA the parfon of the prince, 
and to rcftorc juflice to the realm. The fan6tion of a 
mod folcmn oath confirmed their reliance upon one an- 
other ; and in advancing their meafures, they engaged 
to expofe and employ their lives, kindred, and for- 
tunes. 

tt is eafy to fee, notwithftanding all the pretended 
patriotifm of the rebels, that nothing was farther from 
their intentions than to profecute Bothwel and reftorc 
the queen to her dignity. They had already treated 
her ill the vileft manner, and allowed Bothwel to cfcapc 
when they might eafily have apprehended and brought 
him to any trial they thought proper. To exalt them- 
felves was their only aim. Eleven days after the capi- 
tulation at Carberry hill, they held a convention, in 
whicb they very properly alTumed the name of Urt/j of 
the fetrd councilf and iffued a proclamation for appre- 
hending Bothwel as the murderer of the king ; offer- 
ing a reward of 1000 crowns to any perfon who (liould 
bring him to Edinburgh. A fcarch had been made for 
the murderers of the king that very night in which the 
queen was confined in Lochlcven calUe. One SebalUan 
of the • Frenchman, and Captain Blackader, were then appre- 
king*s mur- bended t and foon after James Edmondllone, John 
der, Blackader, and Mvn irt Fiafer, were taken up and im- 

prifoned. The people expetfed full and fatisfa^ory 
^oofs of ‘live guilt of Bothwel, but were ‘«Ufappoinied. 
The affirmation of tlie nobles, that they were poflfcfled 
of evitk'tioe which could condemn him, appeared to be no 
•better than a pretence or artifice. Sebtiftian found mcana 
40 elbape ; ^ the other perfons were pot to the torture^ 
and fuftamed it without rooking anycoufcflion that the 
nobles could publi(h« T\wy were condemned, how- 
ever, and executed, as being concerned in the murder. 
In tlicir dying moments they protefted their inooccDce. 
VoL. XVll. Tart L 
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A fanguine hope was entertained that Captain Bkcka- Stmland. 
dev would reveal the whole fecret at the place of exe* — v— — ^ 
cotton, and a vaft multitude of fpe£fators were prrfent. 703 
No information, liowcver, could be derived from what but they 
he faid with regard to the regicides ; but while he 
lemnly protefted that his life was unjufily taken 
he averred it as his belief that the earls of Murray and 
Morton were the contrivers of the king’s murder. 

The lords of the fccret council now proceeded to the 704 
greaceft enormities. They robbed the palace of Holy- Robberies 
roodhoufe of its furniture and decorations ; converted *“*** 
the queen’s plate into coin : and pofTclTed themfelves ^ 

her jewels, which were of great value; and while 
fadlion at large committed thefe affs of robbery, the 
earl of Glencairii with folemn hypocrify demolifhed the 
altar in the queen’s chapel, and defaced and deftroyed 
all its pidlurcs and ornaments. Thefe exccflive outra- 
ges, however, loft them the favour of the people, and 
an afibciation was formed in favour of the queen. The 
court of France, as foon as the news of Mary’s impri- 
fonment arrived, derpatehed M. de Villeroy to condole 
with her upon her misfortunes ; but the lords of the 
fecrct council would not admit him to fee her, upon 
which he immediately returned to his own country. 

The carl of Murray, however, was at this time in 
France ; and to the promifes of this ambitious and 
trearherous wretch the king trufted, imagining him to 
be a ftcady fricMid to the unfortunate queen. Elizabeth 
alfo pretended friend/hip, and threatened the aflbeiated 
lords ; but as they had every rcafon to doubt her fince- 
rity, they paid no regard to her threats, and even refu- 
fed to admit her ambaffador to Mary’s prefence. 

From all thefe appearances of friendfitip Mary net- Mary com- 
ther did nor could derive any real alliftancc. On thcp^lkil to 
24th of July 1567, the lord Eindfay, whofe .imperious 
behaviour, fays Dr Stuart, approached to infanity, was 
ordered by the lords to wait upon the queen at Loch-J^^own. 
Icvcn. He carried with him three deeds or inftniments, 
and was iuftnifted not to be fparing in rudenefs and 
menaces in order to compel her to fubferibe them. By 
the fi.'ll, ftic was to rciign her crown to her infant-fou ; 
by the fccond, (he appointed the carl of Murray regent 
of Scotland ; and by the third, (lie conftituted a coun- 
cil to dired the prince till this nobleman fliould arrive 
in Scotland, or in the event of his death or refufal of 
the office. On the part of the queen all rcfiftance was 
vain. Sir Robert Melvil affined her, that her heft 
friends were of opinion, that what flic did by coinpul- 
fion, and in a prifon, could have no power to bind her ; 
and of this (he was alfo uffnrcd by Throgmorton, the 
EngliOi ambaffador, in a letter which Sir Robert MeJ- 
vil brought in the fenbbard of his fword. Mary llicrc- 
fore, forlorn and helplcfs, could not refill the barbarous 
rtidenefs with which Lindfay preffed tlie Uiblcription 
of the papers, though (he would not read tlum. Five 
days after, the lords of the feci -i council met at Stir- 
ling, for the coronation of the y<mng prince, and con- QJonnution 
fidered themfelves as repre fen ting the three eftates of of James 
the kingdom. A protellation was made in the name^k 
of the duke of Chatelherault, that this folemnity (hould 
neither prejudge his rights of fucceffion nor thofe of 
the other princes of the blood. The young prince bc- 
ing prefented to them, the lords Lindfay nnd Ruthven 
appeared, and in the name of the queen renounced in 
his favour her right and title to the crown, gave up the 
I papers 
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feeptre, and royal crown. After the papers were read, 
the carls of Morton, Athol, Glcncairn, Marr, and 
^Icnteith, with the mafter of Graham, the lord Hume, 
and IVjthwcl biihop of Orkney, received the queen’s 
rcli^ nation in favour of her fon in the name of the 
three tflatcs. After this formality, the earl of Morion, 
?)cndjng his body, and laying his hand upon the Scrip- 
turcfi, took the roronation oath for the prince, enga- 
ging that he (lioulJ rule according to the laws, and root 
nut all heretics and enemies to the word of God. Adam 
l^othwel then anointed the prince king of Scotland ; a 
ceremony with which John Knox was difpleafcd, as be- 
lieving ii to he of Jc'Wiih invention. This prelate next 
ddivered to him the fword and the feeptre, and finally 
put the crown upon his head. In the pioctflion to the 
callle from the church, where the inauguration was per- 
formed, and where John Knox preached the inaugura- 
tion fermon, the carl of Athol carried the crown, Mor- 
ton the feeptre, GKncairn the fword, and the carl of 
Marr carried the prince in his arms. Thefe folemnitics 
received 110 cfuintcnancc from Elizabeth ; and Throg- 
morton, by her exprefs command, was not prefeut at 
them. 

Moon ?fter this ceremony, the carl of Murray return- 
ed from France ; and his prefence gave fuch a ftrength 
and firmnefs to his fafilon, that very little oppofition 
could be given by the partifansof Mary, who were un- 
fetlled and defponding for want of a leader. A little 
time after his arrival, this monftrous hypocrite and trai- 
tor waited upon his difirelTed and iiifulted fovereign at 
Lochlevcn. Hia defign was to get her to defire him to 
accept of the regency, which he olherwife pretended to 
decline. The queen, anftifpicious of the deepnefs of 
his arts, coufeious of the gratitude be owxd to her, and 
trufling to his natural aflfediion, and their tie of a com- 
mon father, received liim with a tender welcome. She 
was in liaile to pour forth her foul to him ; and with 
tears and lamcnwiit rs rtlaled her coiulition and her fuf- 
fcrlngs. He heaid her witli attention : and turned oc- 
rafioiially Ids difeourfe to the topics which might lead 
her to open to him her mind without difguife in thofe 
htiiiilions in which he w'as moft anxious to obferve it. 
3Hscyc and Ir's penetration were fully employed; but 
her diilrcfs awakened not his tendernefs. He feeined to 
be in fufpenfe ; and from the guardedntfs of his conver- 
lation fite could gather neither hope nor fear. She beg- 

f ed him to be free with her, as he was her only friend. 

le yielded to her entreaties as if with pain and reluc- 
tance ; a«d taking a comprehcnlive furvey of her con- 
riiufi:, deiciibed it with all die feverity that could aifedt 
her moll. He could diTcuvcr no apology for her niif- 
government and clil'ordtrs; and, with a njoitifying 
pjeaiuneff, he prclfed upon her coiifoicuce and her ho- 
nour. At times ihe wept bitterly. Some errors /he 
conf 'tTed ; and againfi calumnies /he warmly vindicated 
herfclf. ihit all (he could urge in her behalf made no 
iniprcflion upon him ; and he fpoke to her of the mer- 
cy of God as her chief refuge. She was torn with ap- 
prehenfions, and nearly difiia£led with dcfpair. He 
dropped fome words of confolation ; and after expref- 
fing an attachment to her interefis, gave her his pro- 
mile to employ all his confequence to fecurc her life. 
As to her liberty, he told her, that to achieve it was 
all his efforts; and that it was not good fqr her 
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Starting from her feat, Hie took him in Scotland.. 
her arms, and killing him as her deliverer from the 
fcaffuld, fulicited his immediate acceptance of the re- yjQ 
gcncy. He declared be had many real one .to rcfufeandin- 
the regency. She implored and conjured him not tod«c»-'9 her 
abandon her in the extremity of her wretebednd’s. 

There was no other method, ihe faid, by which 
herfelf could be faved, her fon proteded, and her realm 
rightly governed, lie gave way to her anxiety and hi- 
licitalions. She bclought liirn to make the mod un- 
bounded ufe of her name and uuthoricy, defired him to 
keep for her the jewels that yet remained with her, and 
recommended it to him to get an early pod'enion of all 
the forts of her kingdom. He now took hia, leave of 
her, and embracing anew thif pious traito^lhe fciit her 
blefling with him to the prince her fon. 

In the meantime the wretched eail of Bothwcl was Miftrablc 
ftruggling with the greateft difficulties. Sir William iau- of 
Murray and Kirkaldy of Grange had put to fea in^Tnhwe!. 
fearch of him. He had been obliged to exercife pi- 
racy* in order to fubfifi: himfelf and his followers. Plia 
put fliers came upon him unc‘xpc61cdly at the Orkney 
illauds, and took three of his fiiips ; but he himfelf 
msTde bis efcape. Soon after, having feized a Turkifh 
trader on the coad of Norway, two (liips of war be- 
longing to tlic king of Denmark gave chafe to him as 
a pirate. An engagement cnfucil, in which Bothwcl 
was taken. • His ofiiccrs and mariners were hanged in 
Denmark 5 but Bothwel himfelf, being known by fome 
Scottifh merchants, had his life fpared. He was thrown, 
however, into a dungeon, where he remamed ten years; 
and at lad died melancholy and didrafted. The re- 
gent fent commiffioners to the king of Denmark to de- 
mand him as a prifoner; but that prince, confideriiig 
him as a traitor and ufurper, totally difregarded his re- 

The dreadful fate of Bothwcl did not make any al- i.ctttrs 
tcration in the fituation of the queen. Her enemies, fi r j;td 
bent on calumniating her, produced letters, which they 
faid were written and fent by her to that licentious 
blcman during the life of the king. Thefe letters arc 
now univcrfally admitted to have been forged by the 
rebels thcmfclvcs, who pra^fifed like wife upon fome fer- 
vants of Bothwcl to accufe the qnien of the murder of 
her huffiand. The letters for fume time gained credit 7*3 
but the confeflions of the fervants were all in her 
vour. When on the fcaffold, they addrefl'ed thcinfelves executed, 
to the people; and after having folemnly declared the wfin declare 
innocence of the queen, they protelled before God “'Ho- 

llis angels, that the carl of Bothwcl had informed 
that the earls of Murray and Morion were the contri-*^^*'*'”* 
vers of the king’s murder. 

It was impoliiblc that fuch tranfadiions as thefe could, 
advance the popularity of the regent. His unbounded 
ambition and cruelty to his fovercign began at laA to 
open the eyes of the nation ; and u party was forming 
itfelf in favour of the queen. She herfelf had been 
often meditating her cfcapc from her prifon ; and flic at 
laft effefted it by means of a young gentleman, George 'f he queea 
Douglas, brother to her keeper, who had fallen in loveefcapt^s 
with her. On the 2d day of May 1568, about feven pri- 
o’clock in the evening, when her keeper was at fuppcr**““* 
with his family, George Douglas, poflefling himfelf of 
the keys of the caffle, haflened to her apartment, and 
conducted her out of prifon. Having locked th'e gates 

of 
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Scotland, of the cdflle, they immediately entered a boat \rhtch 
waited for them ; and being rowed acrofs the lake^ the 
lord Seton received the queen with a chofen band of 
horfemen in complete armour. Tliat night be eoh- 
veyed her to hie houfe of Niddrie in Weft Lothian ; 
where having reded a few hoursi flic fet out for Ha- 
milton. 

The cfcape of the queen threw her enemlca into the 
preateft rondemation. Many forfook the regent open- 
ly ; and dill more made their fubmiflions privately, Or 
1'ho Vcgeij’w concealed themfeivcs. He did not, however, defpond ; 
railcs iin but refolved to defend himfelf by force of arms. The 
queen foon found herfclf at the head of 6000 men, and 
the regcait oppofed her with ^000. Mary, however, 
did not think it proper to rifk a battle ; knowing the 
capacity of the regent as a general, and that his offi- 
cers were all men of approved valour and experience. 
But in tliis prudent rcfolution (he was over-ruled by the 
impetuofity of her troops. A battle was fou^tht on 
the 13th of May 1568, at Langfide near Glufgow ; 
in which Mary's army was defeated, and her lad hopes 
blaftcd. The unfortunate queen fled towards Kirkcud- 
bright ; where finding a place of fafely, (he deliberated 
on the plan (he (lioi^ld afterwards follow. The refiilt 
of her deliberations, as frequently happens in caics of 
perplexity, led her lo take the word ftep poffible. Not- 
w'iti) (landing all the perfidy w'hich (he had found in E- 
lirabcth, Mary could not think that flic would now ic- 
fufe to afford her a refuge in her dominioiis; and there- 
ShcreioK>.8f()rc determined lo retiic into England. To this (he had 
to fly into ijcen folicited by Elizabeth herfejf during hei runfinc- 
rnent in Lochleven cadlc ; and fltc now refolved, in 
oppofitiou to the advice of her mod faithful counfel- 
lors, to make the fatal experiment. 

In obedience to her order, the lord Herries addicff- 
ed a letter to Mr Lauder, the deputy-commander at 
Carliflt ; and after detailing her defeat at Langlide, 
defiled to know if (ho might trutt herfclf upon Eng- 
lifti ground. This officer w'rote infiantly an arifwcr, in 
which lie faid, that the lord Scroop the warden of the 
frontiers being abfenr, he could nut of his private au- 
thority give a formal affiirancc in a matter which cou- 
cerned the (late of a queen : but that he would fend by 
pod to his court to know the ]dcafure of his fovercign; 
and that if in the mean time any ntceffity fliould force 
Mary to Carlifle, l*e would receive her with joy, and 
protedl her again d her enemies. Mary, however, be- 
fore the mtfleijger could return, had embarked in a fi(h- 
ing boat with (ixteen attejidants. In a fi'w hours (he 
landed at Wirkington in Cumbc'iland; and from thence 
(he priiCeided to Cockermouth, where (he continued 
till Mr Lauder, having affcmbled the gentlemen of the 
country, conduced her with the greated refpc£t to the 
cadle of Carlifle. 

Announeos To Elizabeth (he announced her arrival in a' def- 
li«sr arrival patch, which defcribcd her late misfortunct; in general 
to Kliza- and pathetic terms, and in which (lie exprefTed an earned 
folicitude to pay her a vifit at her court, and the deep 
fchfe (he entertained of her friendfhip and gencrofity. 
The queen of England, by obliging and polite letters, 
condoled with her upon her fituation, and gave her 
affiirances of all the favour and protedtiun that were 
due to the juftfce of her caufe. But as they were not 
•accompanied with an invitation to London, Mary look 
the alarm. She thought it expedient to indrudl Lord 
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Fleming to repair to France ; and (he intruded Lord Scotian^ 
Herries with a mod preffing remondrance to Eliza- 
belli. Her anxiety for an interview in order to 
dicate her condudt, her ability to do fo in the mod fa- 
tisfa^lory manner, and her power to explain the ingra- ioterview. 
titude, the crimes, and the perfidy of her enemies, were 
urged to this priticefs.. A delay in the date of her af« 
fairs was reprefented as nearly equivalent to ahfolute 
dedruflion. An immediate proof was therefore rc- 
queded from Elizabeth of the fincerity of her proftf* 

(ions. If flic was unwilling to admit into her prcfciice 
a queen, a relation, and a friend, flie was reminded, 
that as Mary's entrance into her dominions had been 
voluntary, her departure ought to be equally free and 
unredrained. She valued the protedion of the queen 
of England above that of every other potentate upon 
earth; but if it could not be granted, flie would folicit 
the amity, and implore the aid, of powers who would 
commiferate her affi.dlions, a;:d be forward to relieve 
them. Amidd remondrances, however, wlilch were 
f« jud and fo natural, Mary failed not to give thanks 
to Elizabeth for the courtefy with wdiich Ihc had hi- 
therto been treated in the callle of Cailifle. She took 
the opportunity alfo to beg of this princefs to avert 
the cruelty of the regent from her adherent r, and to 
engagehim not to waftc her kingdom with hodility and 
rava-^es ; and (he had the piiidcnce to pay her cornpli- 
meuls in an afFc£liouale letter to Sicrttary Cecil, .iml to 
court his kind offices in extneating her from her diffi- 
cultich and troubles. ^21 

But tlie queen of England was not to be moved byDtlil'c«* 
rcmonllrances. The voluntary offer of Mary to pkadtb>n‘‘ 
her cauie in the prefcncc of Klizaheth, and to fatisfy ^hxaiietli 
all hci fcrnplcs. was rejected. Her difafiers wxre ra- 
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ther a matter of exultation than of pity. The dcli-^^^j^gj)[i"g 
berations of the Englifli queen, and iliofc of her datef- Mary, 
men, were not dircdlcd by maxims of equity, of com- 
paffion, or of generofity. They confidered the flight 
of Mary into England as an incident that was ft>rtu- 
iiate and favourable to them ; and they were folicitous 
to adopt ihofe menfiircs which would enable them to 
draw fr.>m it the grtateft profit and advantage. If the 
queen of Scots were allow'cd lo return to lur own do- 
minions, It was probable that (he would foon he in a 
condition to dellroy the earl of Murray and his fac- 
tion, w’ho were the friends of England. The houfe of 
Hamilton, who were now zealous in the iiiterefis of 
France, w'oulJ rife into confidcration and power. Eng- 
land Would be kept in perptlnal turmoils upon the fron- 
tieis; Ireland would receive moledation from the Scots, 
and its dillurbances grow important and dangerous. 

Mary would renew wfith redoubled ard<mr her defigus 
againft the Proteftant religion ; aird a French army 
would again be introduced into Scut land. For thcTe 
rcafons, Elizabeth and her miuiflcrs determining not 
to reftorc the queen of Scots to Ijcr throne, confidered 
^hat would be the probable conrequcnccs of permit* 
ling her to rcmaui at liberty in England. In this fitu- 
ation, (he would augment the number of her partizans, 
fend to every quarter her cmifTarics, and inculcate her 
title lo the crown. Foreign ambafladors would afford 
her afd, and take a (bare in her intrigues ; and Scot- ; 
land, where there was fo high an obje^ to be gained, 
would enter with cordiality into her, views. This plan 
being alfo hazardous, it w'as dcli)^erited whether the 
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of Scots, might' not be allowed to take a voyage 
ijito France. But ml the pretenfions which had hither- 
to threatened the erbwn of "Eti^ibeth would in this cafe 
be revived. A ftrotijf refeiitmeht to her would even 
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urge Mary and Charfes IX. to the boldeft and moft 
dtfpeTate enterprifes. The party of the queen of 
Scots in England, flrong from motives of religion and 
alFe<^ioh, and from difeontents and the love of change, 
would 'ftimulate their anger and ambition. England 
had now no territories in France. A war with that 
country and with Scotland would involve the grtattft 
dangers. Upon revolving thefe meafures and topics, 
for life Elizabeth and her counfcllors were induced to con- 
clude, that it was by far the wifeft expedient to keep 
the queen of Scots in conBnement, to invent methods 
to augment her diHrefs, to give countenance to the re- 
gent, and to hold her kingdom in dependence and fub- 
jedlion. 

In confequence of this cruel and unjud refolution, 
Mary was acquainted, that (lie could not be admitted 
into Elizabeth’s prcfence till flic had cleared herfelf of 
the crimes imputed to her ; (he was warned not to 
think of introducing French troops into Scotland; and 
it was hinted, that for the more fecurity ftie ought to 
be removed farther from the frontier. This meffage 
at once fhowed Mary the imprudence of her condu^ 
in truiling herfelf to Elizabeth. But the error could 
mot now be remedied. She was watched to prevent 
her cfcape, and all her reinon ft ranees were vain. The 
earl of Murray had offered to accufe her ; and it was 
at lafl concluded that Elizabeth could not, confiftently 
with her own honour and the tranquillity of her go- 
vernment, fuffer the queen of Scots to come into her 
prcfence, to depart out of England, or to be reftored 
to her dignity, till her caufc fliould be tried and decid- 
ed. An order was given to remove her from Carlifle 
calllc to a place of llrcngih at a greater diftance from 
the borders, to confine her more clofcly, and to guard 
againft all poffibillty of an cfcape. 

In confcqiience of thefe extraordinary tranfa^ious, 
a trial took place, perhaps the moft remarkable for 
its injuftice and partiality of any recorded in hiftory. 
Mary, confined and apprehcnfive, fubmitted 10 be tried 
as they thought proper. The regent, who was to be 
the accufer, was fummoned into England, and commif- 
fionera were appointed on both Tides. On the 4th of 
Od^ober, the commifliuners met at York ; and four 
days after, the deputies of the queen of Scots were 
called to make known their complaints. They related 
the moft material circumftances of the cruel ufage (he 
luid received. Their accufations were an alarming iu- 
trodudion to the bufinefs in which the regent had em- 
barked; and notwithftariding the encouragement fhow'u 
to him by Elizabeth, he w'as affaulted by apprehenfious. 
The artifices of Maitland added to his ajarms. In- 
ftead of proceeding inilanlly to defend himfelf, or to 
accufe the queen, he fought permiflion to relate bis 
doubts and fcruplris to the Englifti conimiflioners. In 
el Murray, his own name, and with the concurrence of hia aflbei- 
atcB, he demanded to know whether they had fufficient 
authority from Elizabeth to pronounce, in the cafe of 
the murder, Guilty or not guilty, according to the evi- 
dence that ihuuld be laid before them i whether they 
would aftiially cxcrcifc this pow'cr ; W'htther, in the 
event of her criminality, their fov^reign ihoitld be deli- 
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'Vered tohim and his friends, or detained Tn England hi *flecirUrt. 
fuch a W'ay as that no danger ftiould enfue from her 
adivity ; and whether, upon her convidion^ the queen 
of England would allow his praceedings, and thofe of 
his party, to be proper, maintain the government of 
tlie young king, and fupport him in the regency in 
the terms of the ad of parliament which had confirmed 
him in that office. To thcle requrfitions, it wai an« 
fwered, upoh the part of the Englifti deputtea, that 
their commiffion was fo am^le, that they could enter 
into and proceed with the controverfy ; and that they 
had liberty to declare, that their ’ fovcrcign Would not 
reftore the queen of Scots to her crowm, if fatisfadory 
proofs of her crime ftiould be produced ; but«tbat they 
knew nut, and were not i'^ftriidcd to fay, in what man- 
ner (he would finally condud herfelf as to her perfon 
and puniftimcnt. With regard to the fpvcrcignty of 
the prince, and the regency of the earl of Murray, they 
were points, they obferved, which might be canvafftd 
a i^uture period. Thefe replies did not pltafe the 
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regent and his affociates ; and they requefted the Eng- 
lifti comroiffioners to tranfmit their doubts and fcruples 
to be examined and anfwered by Elizabeth. 

But while the regent difeovered in this manner his 
apprehenfioDB, he yet affiimed that he was able to an- 
fwer the charges imputed to. him and bis fadiou ; and 
this being in a great ineafure a diftind matter from the 
controverfy of the murder, he was drfired to proceed 727 
in it. It was contended, that Bothwcl, who had the Hiii «ccufii- 
chief concern in the murder of Lord Darnlcy, pofleffeu^"’ 
fuch credit with the queen, tl^at within three months 
after that horrible event, he feized her perfon and led 
her captive to Dunbar, ditaincd a divorce from his 
wife, and married her : that the nobility, being moved 
with his crimes, did confederate to puniih him ; to re- 
lieve her from the tyranny of a man who had lavjftied 
her, and who could not be her hulband ; and to pre- 
ferve the life of the prince : that having taken arms 
for thefe purpofes, the earl marched againll them ; but 
tliat, propofing to decide tlie quarrel by iingle combat, 
his challenge was accepted : that he declined, notwiih- 
Handing, to enter the lifts, and fled : that the queen,, 
preferring his impunity to her own honour, favoured 
his cfcape by going over to the nobility : that they 
conducted her to Edinburgh, where they informed 
her of the motives of their proceedings, requtftcd her 
to take the proper fteps againli him and the other re- 
gicides, and entreated her to dflTolve her pretended mar- 
riage, to take care of her fou, and to coufult the tran- 
quillity of her realm t that this treatment being often- 
five to her, (lie menaced tliem ukh vengeance, and of- 
fered to furrendcr her crown if they would permit 
her to pofftTs the mui’derer of her bidband : that her 
indexible mind, and the necelTities of the liate, com- 
pelled them to keep her at a diftance from him, and 
out of the way of a communication with his adhe- 
rents: that during her confinement, finding herfelf 
fatigued with the troubles of royalty, and unfit fur 
them from vexation of Ipint and the weaknefs of her 
body and intcileOt, ftie freely and of her own will re- 
figned her crow'n to her ion, and conftituted the earl of 
Munay to the regency ; that the king accordingly liad 
been crowned, and Murray admitted to the regency ; 
that the ianCtiun of the thfec eftates affembled in par- 
liament having coahrmcii thefe appdinunentSi an uni- 

verfui 
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Vcatland. werbl obedience of the people had enfued* and a (Icacly 
jufticc.had taken place : that certain 
perfonBi however, envious of the public order and peace, 
had brought her out of prifon, and had engaged to 
.fubvert aha government ; that thev had been difappoint* 
ed in their wicked attempts ; and that it was moil juft 
ai^ equitable, that the king and the regent (hould be 
Supported iq power, in oppofition to a rebellious and 
♦ 7aS iturbujent fadion. v 

Confuted ^ This apology, £o imperfed, fa impudent, and fo ir« 
hy the de- reconcileablc with hiftury, received a complete confuta- 
|}utir&of tion from the deputies > of the queen ot Scots. To 
take aims againft her becaufe Bothwel had her favour, 
was, they faid, a lame j unification of the earl of Mur- 
ray and bis friends ; fince it had never been properly 
manifefted to her that he was the murderer of her l#lf- 
band. He had indeed been fufpeded of this crime 
but had been tried by his peers, and acquitted. His 
acquittal had been ratified in parliament, and had ob- 
tained the exprefs approbation of the party who were 
now fo loud in accuUng, him and who had coiifpired 
againft her authority. Tliefe rebels had even urged 
lier to accomplifti her marriage with him, had recom- 
mended him as the fitteft perfou to govern the realm, 
and had fubferibed a bond aiferting his innocence, and 
binding themfclves to challenge and punifti all his ad- 
verfaries and opponents. They had never, either before 
or after the marriage, like true fubjedls, advertifed 
the queen of his guilt, till, having experience of their 
ftrength, they fecrctly took arms, and invefted her in 
Both wick caftle. The firft mark of their dil'pleafure 
was the found of a trumpet in lioftility, and the dif- 
play of warlike banners. She made her cfcape to Dun^ 
bar ; and they returning to Edinburgh, levied troops, 
ilTucd proclamations, took the field againft her, under 
the pretence of delivering her from his tyranny, and 
got pofteilioii of her perlon. She was willing to pre- 
vent the effufion of blood, and was very far from pre- 
ferring his impunity to her honour. Kirkaldy of 
Grange, in obedience to inftrudlions from tliein, de- 
fied her to caufe him to retire, and invited her to pafs 
to them under the promife of being ferved and obeyed 
as their fovereign. She confented, and Kirkaldy tak- 
ing Bothwel by the baud, recommended it to him to 
depart, and alfured him that no roan would purfue 
him. It was hy their own contrivance that he fled ; 
and it was in their power to have taken him ; but they 
ihowed not the fmalleft defirc to make liim their pri- 
foDcr. He remained, too, for fome time in the king- 
dom, and was uumolefted by them ; and it was not till 
lie was upon the Teas that they afteded to go in fcarch 
of him. When Iht furrendcred hcrfelf in the figlit of 
their army, the earl of Morton ratified the ftipulatious 
of Kirkaldy, made obeifance to her in their names, 
and protnilVd her all the fervice and honour which had 
ever been paid to any of her predeceflbrs. They were 
Dot (laves, however, to their engagements. They car- 
ried her to Edinburgh, but did not lodge her in her 
palace. She was committed to the boufe of a burgefs, 
and treated with the vileft indignitifs. She indeed 
, broke out into menaces, and threatened them ; nor was 
qhis a matter either of blame or of wonder. But it was 
utterly falfe that (lie had ever made any offer to give 
away .her crown, if (he niight poflefs Pk»iUwcI. In the 
midft of her fuffciings, fhc had even rcqtrircd them by 


Secretary Maitland to fpecify their complaints^ and be- 
fought them to allow her to appear in parliament, and " - 

to Join and aflift in feeking a remedy to them from the 
wildom of the three eftatee. This overture, however,, 
fo falutary and fubmiflive, they abfolutely rejefted. — 

They were animated by ptirpofes of ambition, and had 
not in view a ulief from grievances. They forcc^ her 
from her capital in the night, and imprifoned her in 
Lochleven ; and there, they affirm, being exhaufted 
with the toils of government and the languors of fick- 
nefs, flic, without conftraiut or folicitation, rcfigncd her 
crown to her fon, and appointed the carl of Murray to 
be regent during his minority. This iiulcid was to 
affume an unlimited power over fadls ; but the truth 
could neither be concealed, nor overturBed, nor pallia- 
ted. She was in the vigour of youth, uiiaffailed by ma- 
ladies, and without any infirmity that could induce her 
to furrender the government of her kingdom Nor was 
it unknown to them that the earl of Athol and the ba- 
rons Tullibardin and Letlnngton, principal men of their 
council, dcfpatched Sir Robert Melvil to her with a 
ring and prcfcnls, with a recommendation to fubferibe 
whatever papers fliould be laid btforc her, as the only 
means in her power tofave her life, and with an affuiauce 
that what flic did under captivity could not operate any 
injury to her. Mdvil, too, communicated to her an 
intimation in writing from Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
which gave her the lame advice and the fame afTijraiict. 

To Sir Nicholas Throgmorton flic fen t an anfwer, in- 
forming him that fhc would follow his counft I ; and en- 
joining him to declare to his miftrefs her haplefs Hate, 
and that her icfignation of her crown was conftraired. 

Nor did this amhafludor ncgleft her comnniTinn ; and it 
was a popular perfuafion that Eliiabeth would have 
marched an army to her relief, if flie had not been iuli- 
midated by the threat of the rebels, that the blood of 
the queen of Scots would be the wages of her foldiers. 

It was alfo not to be contradided, that when the lord 
Litidfay prefented to his fovcicign the infirumtnis. tif 
refignation, he menaced her with a clofer prifon and a 
fpeedy death if flic fhould refufe to fubferibe them. It 
was under an extreme terror, and with many tears, that 
(he put her name to them. She did not confidcr them 
as her deeds ; did not read them ; and proicfled, tliat 
when flic was at libei ty, flic would difavovv fubferiptions 
which had been extorted fn>m her. Even Douglas, the 
keeper of Lochleven, could not endure to be a witnefs 
of the violence employed againft her. He departed out 
of her prciencc, that he might not fee her furrender her 
rights againft her will ; and he fought and obtained 
from her a certificate, that he was not acctlToiy tnihi^ 
compulfion and outrage. Nor did it confdl wi:)j the 
flighteft prol)ability or reafon, that flic would, 'u r 
own will and accord, execute a refigmuion of her loyal 
eftate, and retain no provifion for her future mainte- 
aance. Yet by thefe extraordiuaiy deeds, the condi- 
tion to which (he was reduced was moft mifcrable and 
wretched. , For no portion whatever of her revenue 
was referved to her, ajid no fccurity of any kind v'iia 
g'*aiitcd either for her liberty or Iwf life.. As to the 
coronation of the prince, it could have no validity, -Jis 
being founded in a pretended and forced reiignatio’i. 

It WHS alfo dcfcdlivc in its form ; for there were in Scot- 
land more than an hundn d earls, biftions, and lordv ; 
and of thefe the wholes or at Itaft tbe uiajcy part, enght 

to 
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ScolUnJ. to concur In matters of importance. Now there did 
aihA in it more than four earis, fix lordS|,otie bi- 
>niop, and two oi* three abbots. Proteftations, too» 
were openly made^ that nothing t ran fudied at that pe- 
riod fliould be any prejudice to the queen, her edate, 
and the blood-royal of Scotland. Neither could it be 
rightly conceived, that if the queen had willingly fur- 
rendered her dignities, /he would have named the earl of 
Murray to the regency in preference to the duke of Cha- 
telherault, who had a natural and proper claim toil, and 
who had deferred well of her country by difeharging 
that high office during her minority. As to the ratifi- 
cation of the inveliiture of the young prince, and tj^e 
regency of the carl of Murray, by the elUtes, it was 
obltTvable, that this was done in an illegal parliament. 
It was an invalid confirmation of deeds which in them- 
felves had no inherent power or efficacy. The princi- 
pal nobility, too, objected in this parliiimeni to this ra- 
tification. Proteifations were made before the lords of 
the articles, as well as before the three eftates, to inter- 
rupt and defeat tranfa^tions which were in a wild hofii- 
lity to the conlliiution and the laws. Neither w'as it 
ti ur that tho government of the king and the regent 
,wa8 univerfally obeyed, and adminillcred w'ith equity 
and approbation : for a great divifion of the nobility 
never acknowledged any authority but that of the 
queen, and never held any courts but in her name; and 
it was notorious, that the adminifiratiun of the ufiirpers 
had been marked and diilinguidicd by enormous cruel- 
ties and oppn (Tions. Many honourable families and 
loyal fubje^s had been pcrfecuted to ruin, and plunder- 
ed of their w'ealth, to gratify the retainers and foldicrs 
who upheld this infolent domination ; and murder and 
bloudfhed, theft and rapine, were prevalent to a dtgtee 
imlicurd of for many ages. Upon all thefe accounts, it 
was inferred, that Elizabeth ought to fuppoit the 
queen of Scots, to reftorc her to her crown, and to 
overthrow the pow'cr of a moll unnatural and rebellious 
faftion. 

Yht rci^cat ^ thefe fafla the regent did not pretend to make 

unahlc to any objeftion ; and though required by the Engliili 
commiifioners to produce founder and belter reafons for 
his treatment of the queen, he did not advance any 
thing in his own behalf. He even allowed the char- 
ges of treafon and ufurpation to be prefled againft him, 
without prefumiiig to anfwen This furprifiiig beha- 
\ionr, which might readily have been conllrued into an 
ocktiowKdgment of liis guilt, it feems, proceeded from 
fome conferences which hr had with the duke of Nor- 
folk. This nobleman was a tr.ealous partizan for the 
fill erfQon of Mary to the Engli/h crown. lie was 
ftiori|:Iy poflelfed with the opinion, that his mifirefs, 
wbtu Ihe was difpofedto gratify her animo/ity and jea- 
louhes againrt the queen of Scots, was fccrctly rcfolved, 
by fixing a llain upon her, to exclude her altogetlier 
from the fucccflion, acd to involve her fon in her dif- 
gtacc. He was eager to defeat a purpofe, which he 
cunecivid to be not only unjufi in itfclf, but highly 
dtirimenial to his country. It was in his power to 
a6l with this view | and he obferved with pleafure, that 
Maitland of Lethington was favourable to Mary. To 
this ftaj^cfman, accordingly, he ventured to exprefs his 
furpriit, that the regent could be allured to think of 
an aitemj i fo blamcable as that of criminatirig his fove* 
reign. Ji Mary had really given offence by mifear* 
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riage and miftakes, it yet was not the bufioels of a good Scottsml^ 
fubjedl induftrioufly to hold her out to fuorn. Anxious ■ * 

and repeated conferences were held by them ; and at 
length it was funnally agreed, that the regent ihouldnot 
accufe the queen of Scots ; and that the duke in return 
fhould protcjfl him in the favour of Elizabeth, and fe* 
cure him in the pofiefllon of his regency. ^30 

But while the regent cng!iged himfelf in this in-Hisex- 
trigue with the duke of Norfolk^ he was dclirous not- treme 
withftanding of gratifying the refentments of 
bctli, and of advancing his own intereils by undermin- 
ing lecretly the fame and reputation of his foverctgm 
He inllrudled Maitland, George Buchanan, James Mac«* 
gill, and John Wood, to go to the duke of|Norfolk, 
the earl of SulTcx, and Sir Ralph Sadler, and to com- 
miiaicate to them as private perfons, and not in their 
^hara^er of commiifioners, the letters to Bothwel and 
the other proofs upon which he affirmed the guilt of 
the queen of Scots. It was his defire that they would 
examine thefe papers, give their opinion of them to E- 
lizabeth, and inform him whether Ihe judged them fuf- 
fieient evidences of Mary’s concern in the murder of her 
huibaiid. ]f this (hould be her opinion, he teilified his 
own readinefs, and that of his aiTociates, to fwtar that 
the papers were genuine, and of the hand-writing of 
the queen. By this operation, he was folicitous to rila- 
blifh hid vouchers as incontcllable, and as tedimonies 
of record. The commiifioutrs examined his pat ers, and 
heard the comments of Buchanan and lus other afilfl- 
ants ; but they do not fcem to have hefiowed the full- 
ed credit upon them. They deferibed them, however, 
to Elizabeth ; pointed out the places of them which 
were dronged againd Mary ; and allowed that their 
force and meaning were very great, if their genuinenefs 
could be demondrated. But of their genuinenefs they 
acknowledged that they had no other evidence than 
dout affcrtions, and the offer of oaths. The earl of 
SulTcx, in a private defpatch to Secretary Cecil, docs 
more than infinuatc ♦, that he thought Mary would be • J^aherifiti 
able to prove the litters palpable fotgcrics ; and with *7 /W- 
refptrt to the murder of the king, he declares in plain ' 
terms, that from all be could Icam, Murri y and his 
tion w'ould, upon a judicial trial, be found by ** proofs 
hardly to be denied,” more crimisal in that charge than 
the queen hcrfelf. Elizabeth and her niinidets, upon 
the receipt of fuch defpatchcs, did not think it expedi- 
ent to empowTr them to adopt a method of piouf fo 
palpably fufpicious, and in which Ihe could nc t openly 
concur, without grofsly violating even the appearance 
of probity. The regent had before attempted to en- 
gage her ill a diredl afiurance of the validity of his pa- 
pers, when he fubmitted copies of them to her inlpcdlion 
by his fecrctary Mr Wood. His attempt at this junc- 
ture was of a fimilar kind ; and it could not recommend 
him to the Eiiglilh commifTiuners. 

Nor were thefe the only tranfadlions which took 
place during the continuance of the oommiffionerB at 
York. The inventive and refining genius of JLething* 
ton had fuggefied to him a projed\, which he commu* 
nicated in confidence to the billrop of Jlofs. It receive 
ed the warm approbation of this ecclefiailic ; and they , 
detei mined to put it to a trial. While they attended 
the duke of Norfolk to the dlvexfion of hawking, they 
infinuatcd into him the notion of his allying hjmfelf 
with the queen of Sciots. jlicr beauty, her uecoinplilh^ 

ments, 
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9!cot1acid. and her 'kiii^om, were high srllurcments to this 
noblemnu 4 and as he was the grcatell fubjc6t of' Eng- 
land, and perhaps of EuropCi he fecmed not to be un- 
worthy of them. Th^ propoful was very flatteiing to 
the admiration he entertained of Mary, to hia ambition, 
and to hia patriotifrn* The more he thouglit of it, he 
was the more convinced of its propriety. Jiis accefa 
to be informed of the prnd;iceBof the regent, deftroyed 
in him the operation of thefc Handers by whidrher ene- 
mies were I'o active to traduce her. In this Hate of his 
mind, eke lady Scroop, his fiHer, who refidcd at Bol- 
ton CalUe with Maty, completely confirmed his rtfolu- 
lion. For from her he learned the orderly carriage and 
the amiable dirpofitions of the queen of Scots. He was 
now impatient to have a ht fcafon to make her formally 
the oiler of his hand. 

Elizabeth 141 the mean time was* thrown into confu- 
fion by the refulal of the regent to accufc the queen 
of Scots. To give a pofitive anfwcr to his doubts and 
feropies was not confident with her honour ; and yet, 
without this condcfcenfion, fhe was aflured that the 
iScottiih deputies would not exhibit their charge or cri- 
mination. Having deceived Mary therefore with fair 
proniiles, flie was aClivc in gaining over the regent to 
her views } which having done, he conrcnted at lall to 
prefer his acculation agaitill Mary before the cominif- 
iioncrs, who now met at Wcflminiler by the command 
Artlclrsof t>f Elizabeth. The charge was exprefled in general and 
tilt iiuo.t‘8 prcfumptive terms. It aflirmed, that, as James earl of 
accuf^tiwu. Uolhwcl was the chief executor of the minder of King 
lieiiry, fo the queen was his peffuader and couiilel in 
the device ; that ihc was a maintainer and foitifier of 
this uunacurul deed^ by Hopping the itupiifition into it 
and its punilhment, and by taking in marriage the prin- 
cipal regicide ; that they had begun to exercife a cruel 
tyranny in the commonwealth, and had formed a rcio- 
lution of deftroying ihc innocent prince, and of tranf- 
fcrritig the crown from the true line of its kings to a 
bloody murderer and a godlcTs tyrant; and that the 
cllatcs of the realm, finding her unworthy to reign, had 
ordered her to refign the crown, her fon to be crowned, 
and the earl of Murray to be eltablifhed in the regen- 
cy. Before this accufation was preferred, the carl of 
Eciiox prcfeiited himi'elf before the Engliih commif- 
lioncrs ; made a lamentable declaration of his griefs, 
and produced to them the letters wdiieh had palled be- 
tween him and Mary concerning the murder, with 
a writing which contained a diredt iiiErmation of her 
guilt. 

P The deputies of Mary were aftonilhed at this accufa- 

; tion, being a violent infringement of aprotellation which 

tilt Scot# they had foimcrly given in> and which had been accept- 
^L-putics. ed, namely, that the crown, eftate, perfon, and honour 
of the queen ul Scots, Ihould be guarded againtt every 
alTault and injury; yet in all theie particulars Ihe was 
touched and affetted. It was underiiood that no judi- 
cial proceedings ihould take place againfi her ; ytt ihe 
was adlually arraigned as a criminal, and her deputies 
were called upon to defend her. They difeovered not, 
however, .any apprehenfion of the validity of the charge; 
ai;d while they fully explained the motives w hich a^^tu- 
ated the earl of Murray and his fadtion in their pro- 
ceedings, they imputed to jKrfons among theinfeives 
the guilt, of the king's murder. They aiTirmed, that 
the qpecs’a adverlariei were, the accomplices of Both* 
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w»tl ; that they had fiibfcribtd a bond confpiring the Scotland, 
death of the king ; and that their guilt had Iccn at- — v — ^ 
terttd in the light of 10,000 fpedfators by thde of 
their confederates who had already been executed. 

They exclaimed againibthe enormous ingratitude, and 
the unparalleled audacity of men, who could forget fo 
completely all the obligations.which they owed to their 
fovereign ; and who, not latisfied with ufurping her 
power, conld even charge her with a murder which they 
themfelves bad committed. They reprefented the Hrong 
ncceflity which had arifen for the fullell vindication of 
their mifirers ; and they faid, that in fo weighty an ex- 
tremity, they could not poflibly fuppofe that flic would 
bc reHrained from appearing in her own defence. They 
had her inllrudlions, ii her honour was touched, to make 
this requifition ; and till it was granted, they infixed, 
that all proceedings in the conference lliould be at an 
end. A refufalof this liberty, in the fituation to which 
Ihe w'as driven, would be an infallible proof that no 
good W'as intended to her. It was their wilh to deal 
with finccrity and uprighinefs ; and they were perfua- 
ded, that W'ithout a proper freedom of defence, their 
queen would ncceflarily fall a vic\ini to partiality and 
injuHice. They therefore carnellly prcllcd the Eng- 
lilh commilTioncrs, that Ihe might be permitted to pre- 
fent hcrfelf before Elizabeth, the nobles of England, 
and the embalFadors of fon ign nations, in order to ma- 
nifcH to the woild the injuries (he had fullered, and 
her innocence. 

After having made thefe fpirited reprefentations to 
the Engliih commiflioners, the deputies of Mary de- 
fired lo have acccls to the queen of England. They Thtry are 
were admitted accordingly to an audience; and in a»J”ihtcdfo 
formal addrefs or petition they detailed w hat had hap- 
pened, infilled that the liberty of perfonal defence Ihould 
be allowTd lo their miftrefs, and demanded that the carl 
of Murray and his alfociatcs lliould be taken into cufto- 
dy, till they fliould anfiver to fucli charges as (hould 
be preferred again ll them. She defin'd to have feme 
time to turn hcr thoughts to matters of fueh high im- 
pel taoce ; and told tliem, that they might foon cxpctl 
lo hear from her. 

The bifliop of Rofs, and the other deputies of Mary, ami nuske 
in the mean lime, llruck with the peilidious manage- 
ment of the conference, convinced of the jcaloulics and 
paluoris of Elizabeth, feiifible that her power over 
conunilfioners was unlixiited, and anxious for the de- 
liverance of their miilrel’s, made an overtine fur an ac- 
commodation to the earl of Leiceilcr and Sir William 
Cecil. They propofed, that the original meaning of 
the confircru'c (hould Hill be adhered to, nutwithiiaiid- 
ing the accufation wdiich had been prefented by the 
earl of Murray ; and that Elizabeth, difregurding it as 
an effort of fadfion, (Itould proceed to a good agreement 
between Mary and hcr fubjedls. For this fclieme, 
which is fo exprcllive of their fufpicions of Elizabeth 
and of her commiiDoners, they had no authority from 
their miilrefs. They acknowledged accordingly, that 
it was Diadc without her inflrudiOHS, and intimated 
that they were moved to it by their anxiety for peace 
and the rc-cHablilhment of the affairs of the Scottifli 
nation. They were intnodiiced at Hampton-eourt to 
Elizabeth ; who lillened to their motion, and was 
averfc from it. They then repeated the defires of the 
petition they had prefented to hcr ; but flic did not 

think- 
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i^cotUsa. right (Lbaft the qiMen of ^Scott yet have 

the liberty to defend terfdUF^ perfon# <She ©oiifcflcd, 
kdefsd, that it wmt ffeafimaUk tl« jMh»ryvftifiitld he heard 
ronauA^f *" own oairfc r..hnt (he^nffinti^d* that Ihc was at a 
ttizabeth. what lnwc ihe jhisuld^appear^ in what place* and 

to whom ihe IbopM addrafs l^rblif. ^ While (he let 
faih ^wftver» the hope that Mary might obtain the 
permiflion io i'^lcMUtedly'^d fo-e^ requeued* ihc 
eafKPefli9l h^ rcfolation tM the e«rl ot Murray (Iiould 
be JKmrd.itt fnpport of hia charge; and that (lie 
ihould ettend to the proofs which he affirmed htmfelf 
in readinefi to pn>ducc. After this bufuwfs (Ijould be 
traafadledf flic told the deputies of Mary that (he would 
again con&r whh them. It was to no purpofe that 
they objeded to a procedure fo ftrange and fo im- 
proper*. /An accufation* faid they, is given ; the per- 
fuo accuft’d is anxioua to defend hcrfelf ( this privilege 
is denied to her ; and yet a demand is to be made for 
the vpnchcra of her guilt. What is this but an open 
violation of judice ? It did not become them to difpute 
her pleafure in her own dominions : but they would 
not, they informed her, cunfent to a meafure which 
was fo alarming to the interelU of their queen ; and 
if it was adopted* (he ought caped that a proteil; 
againft its validity would be lodged with her commif- 
fioiiers. 

The £ngli(h commif&oners refumed the conference, 
and were about to demand from the carl of Murray 
the proofs with which he could fupport his accufation. 
The biihop of Ko(s and his aiTociates being admitted 
to them, expreifed thetnfelves in conformity to the con- 
verfation they, bad held with Elicabeih. They declar- 
ed, that it was unnatural and prepoilerous in their fo- 
vereign to think of recelviag proofs of the guilt of the 
queen of Scots before (lie was heard in her own de- 
fence* and they protelled, that in the event of this 
proceeding, tlic negotiation (hould be di(roIved, and 
Elizabeth be difarmed of all power to do any prejudice 
to her honour, perfon, crown, and eflate. The com- 
niidioners of the. Englifti queen were affcdled with this 
prqteilation, and felt more for the honour of their mi- 
Arcfa than for their own. They refufed to receive it, 
becaufc there wtre engru/Ted in it the words of the rc- 
fuful w'hich Elizabeth had given to the petition for 
Mary. They did not choofe to authenticate the terms 
of this refufal by their fubferiptions ; and were folicitous 
to fupprefs fo palpable a intmorial of her iniquity. 
They alleged, that the language of her tefufal bad not 
been taken down with accuracy ; and they preiTcd 
Mary’s deputies to prefent a fimpler form of protefta- 
tion. The bifhup of Rofs and his collcagucB yielded 
not, however, immediately to their infidious importuni- 
t)" ; but, repeating anew their protcftalion as they had 
at firft planned it, included the exprefs words of Elica* 
beth ; and, when compellcil by the power of the com- 
miHioncrs to expunge the . language, of the Eogli(h 
C[uecn, Ibey ftill infiftcd upon their proteftatipn. An 
inierruptioii was thus given to the validity of any 
future proceedings which might afFcdl the reputation 
of the queen of Scots. The carls of Murray and 
Morton, with their friends, were vei^ .much .diCap- 
poiiited. For they had (tilaced thenpfelves with the 
hope of a triumph before these was a yi^oryj and 
thought ^f obtaining a decree fromf 'Elt!zabet1)f which 
while it mould pronounce the queen, pf ta he m 
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•dultereft UDd « imirdencr# ivottld exalt them wto the Scailaad. 
fttiion and ohtnfter oC vutweiii men end 

Though the ^ulereoee ought fiatuiaUyto hife ter-EUzAbeth 
jmnated up^ this peoteftathm of the depv^tes Mary dcminds 
againil^lhe iniuftioo of EHaabeth, yet it did not fatiafy 
the latter pnocefs that the accufatiou only had hecn, .j^**^* 
delivered to her (he wai fimoufly<dtf-|.y^^ chtm, 

poled to opemte a judioial^lMrada^daa ipf iMi^vouohera. 
Thctcbaige would thus have a more nciilair afpe^ 
and be a Sunder fopiidatipii up<ni which to build, not 
only the infamy of the Scottifh queen, but h& own 
juitificatioD for the part 0^ had a^ed* Her commif- 
fioncrs accordingly, aAer the, bifhop of Aoi| and hk 
colleagues had retired, difregarding their proteftation, 
called upon the earl of Murray and his aiTociates to 
make their appearance. The fmueocc, however, em- 
ployed for drawing from him bia paptert^wasfufficieot- 
ly artful, and bears the marks of that fy ilomatic dupli- 
city which fa (hamcfuUy chara^crixes all the traiO^- 
tions of Elizabeth at this period. Sir Nicholas Bacon 
the lord keeper addrtiTed himfelf to the earl of Mur- 
ray« He faid, that, in the opinion of the queen of 
England, it was a matter furpriGng and drange, that be 
(liould accufe his fovereiga of a crime moll horrible, 
odious to God and man, againft , law and nature ; and 
which, if proved to be true, would render her infamoua 
in all the kingdoms of the world. But though he had 
fo widely forgot hia duty, yet had not Elizabeth re- 
nounced her love of a good lifter, a good neighbour, 
and a good friend ; and it was her will, that he and his 
company (hould pioducethe papers by which thej ima- 
gined they were able to manitaip their acculatioa. 

The earl of Murray, in his turn, was not wanting in 
diftimulatioii. He expreffed himfelf to be very (orry 
for the high difpleafurc he had given to Elizabeth by 
his charge againft Mary, and for the obftinacy of the 
Scuttifti queen and her deputies, which made it iieccf- 
faryfor him to vindicate himfelf by difeovering her 
diihonour. Under the load of this double and aft’edted 
forrow, he made an aflual and formal exhibition of the 
vouchers by which he pretended to Ox and eftahli/h her 
criminality. A particular account and examination of 
thefe vouchers, the reader will hnd in our life of Mary, 
and in the works to which we have there referred. 

Toenumerdte all the (hifts to which Elizabeth and 
the adveriaries of Mary were put, in order to make the 
ft range evidence that was produced wear fome degree 
of plaufibility, would far exceed opr bounds. It is.fuf-p 
ficient to fay, that after having wearied themfclves »^ith JJ. .J* 
prevarication and fklfehood ; after having prefted Mary trial * 

to abdicate her crown, a requifition with which (be never 
would comply; and after having ftnally refufed to hear 
her in her own defence i Elizabeth on the loth of 
January 1569, gave, leave to the earl of Murray and 
Kis accomplices to depart her dominions * teUiog them, 
that (ince they came *int6 England, nqthjng had ^ten 
obJeAed to. thepn which cbtHd hMrt thVir honour 
men, or affect tbicir allegii^e as fub^jeAs. At the fame 
time (he told tbenif that ihey hail produced no infov- 
maiion or evidence by which Ihc. was entitled to con- 
ceive any bad opinion of the qiieen of Scots., It wps 
therefore her pkafure to allow the affairs of Sbpthnd 
to continue precifely iii Ae fonditiop in yvbichf th^y 
were tiiMeait ihebeg&Aitig of the coofeka^^ 

days 
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StiAtbftil. days «ft«f fh!t» fliey fonhalty tdbk thetf letve of the 
of Etighiii4t Th*4cjMiti€iof Miry ranofiftrit. 
ed, proteftcdf iftd argued to no purpofc ; the EnjgHCh 
privy-ooiincOf^Hth themoft proeolnDg indiffemceitold 
thdm^ tl«Ms ^thd eii4 of Mutwy had promifed to their 
ibtereigOy for hiiktfelf and hit compimy to retorn to 
EaglanH) at my time ihe Aiould call upon him* Bat« 
in me meeh tamci the qaceO of Scota could tiot|‘for 
mmy fttom reafoitiy f»e faErred to take her depatttire 
otit of Eo|^d. At to her depiiti«t they wotiM move 
EHaiheth to allow them to tetwm to Scotland'; tod 
they believed that fhe would not detaiii thein/* 

Mary was etceadingly difappointed and chagrined 
by ihia iWigular ilHie of her caufe. Her frienda during 
tbil period had inoreafedt arid the cruel and injurions 
treatment (he had met with was fo flagraott that the 
earl of Murray and his fa 6 tion w^ apprehenfive of a 
739 fudden rererfe of fortune. Tl« earls of Argyll and 
Karl of Huntley protafted againft the injoftice of their pro- 
Murray • eeadingSy at the fame time that they openly accufed 
«id with *^*‘*"^ Murray and Maitland of Lethin^on as the 
the king's sllociates of Bothwel in the murder of the king. This 
murder, charge, according to the cuftom of the times, they 
and dial- offered to prove as true and certain by the law of 
lengedto arms; and they pfotcftcdi that if their adverfaries 
finglc delay to anfwer their challenge, they (hould be 

held as confefling thetnfclves guilty of the murder. E- 
Itaabdth, hqwever^ forefeeing fomething of this kind, 
had dirmifled Murray and his adherents with precipt- 
tatloR, fo that there could now be no formal produc- 
tion of it before the Englilhcommiflioners. However, 
it was known and publifted in the court of Elizabeth. 
Murray made an evafive reply, and Lethington made 
none at all. 

Mary cora^ This, huwt^vcr, afforded no relief to the unhappy 
niitted to qucen of Scotland. Her inveterate and treacherous 
ciorer con- enemy held her fail, and endeavoured by every method 
fiuemeut. in her power to render her life miferable. Mary, on 
the other hand, never loft either her fpirit or her dig- 
nity. She attempted to roufe in the minds of her 
nobles that paftion for liberty which had once fo much 
diftinguilhed the Scottifh nation, but which now feem- 
cd to be exchanged for a fervile fubjedion to the queen 
of England. But fome derpatebes which preffed thefe 
topics being intercepted, Mary was removed from Bol- 
ton to Tutbuij caftle, where (he was intruded to the 
earl of Shrew (bury, and committed to cloffer confine- 
ment than (he had yet espericoced ; while Elizabeth 
difperfed mauifeftoes all over the northern counties of 
£r^landf complaining of reports injurious to her ho- 
nour, and driclaiming allhoftile intentions towards the 
74X liberties of Scotland. 

The regent In the mean time Murray returned to Scotland, 
fecnrei where he took every method to eftab]i(li himfclf in 
himfdfin ifl-acquired pbwer. Mary had commanded the 
duke bf Chatelherauh to return to Scotland, in order 
to ratfe fpfcdi for her behoof : but this nobleman had 
bee^n long detained in England by the artifices of Eff- 
cabeth. To that Murray had arrived their before him. 
The duke, however^ began to raife fofees, aiid might 
have prov^ a troublefomc antagonift, had not Murray 
deceived him by a |^tiended negotiation^ and got him 
into his power; immediately after which he imprifoned 
bim, and forced ^oft of the otber lords who wete on 
that fide to fuhihit. < ‘ 

Voi.. XVII. Part I. 


When the uewc of this impaitant evdiat readied the 
queen of Soota, flie inftrud:^ the bifitop of Rofs 
repair to Eltaal^, and to make remonffniiiioeif in their y 

bchatf. By the agency of this teeWfiaftic, wbom 
had eoaftttnted her imbaffador, (he meant to eoiidod gngkad. 
herttanfaftions with the queen of England i and from 
the conelufioa of the Conferenees, (he had been meditiit- 
ing a proper plan upon which to accomplifh her hbefcy 
and reftoratfort. The biftiop of Rofs, after uom{dam- 
ing budly of the rigorous proceedings of the regent; 
and Intimating the general belief which prevailed that 
he was fnpported by the Englifh court, preffed the pro- 
priety of a final fetttement df the affairs of his miftrtfs. 

With this view, he was admitted by Elizabeth and her 
privy-counfellors to frequent eoaferencci ; and they 
even defired him to prefent to them in writing the 
articles which he was commanded to propofe as the 
foundation of a treaty. He failed not to comply vrith 
this itijunf^ion ; and ft was the import of his firhrdule 
of agreement, that Mary (hould engage never to moleft 
Elizabeth, and the lawful heirs of her body, refpcfling 
^hc fucceffion to the crown of England and Ireland, if 
(lie could obtain t'ufiicient fccurity that upon their dc- 
mife her rights would be refpeded : that a new trea- 
ty of alliance and friendftiip (hould be concluded be- 
tween the two queens, by the advice of the eftates 
of both kingdoms i that this league (hould be rati- 
fied by their oaths and feals, and confirmed by par- 
liamentary a£ls ; and, if any farther affurance ftiould be 
deemed neceffary oii the part of Mary, that (lie would 
procure the kings of France and Spain to be the gua- 
rantees of her pan 6 \uality and concord ; that in com- 
liancc with the pleafure of Elizabeth, (he would extend 
er clemency to all her fiibje£ls who had offended her, 
under the provifion that they would fubmit to her fo- 
vcrcignty, deliver up the prince her fon, rcftorc her 
caftlcs, give back her jewels, and furrender to her 
friends and fervants the dlates and poffeftioiis of which 
they had been deprived ; that the murder of the king 
(hould be punilhed againft all the adlors in it without 
delay, and according to the lasvs; that, to prevent Both- 
wei from returning to Scotland, and to pleafe thofe 
who imagined that it was in his power to excite fer- 
ments and trouble, ibe would be bound to inftitute a 
procefs of divorce againft him ; and that thefe articles 
being adjufted, the queen of England (hould allow her 
to proceed to Scotland, under a fafe and honourable 
convoy, to be re-eflabli(hcd by the three eftates in her 
realm and government, and to be gratified with the dif- 
folutionofall the afts and ftatutes which had been paffed 
to her prejudice. • 

Thefe heads of alliance were received with a refpeft Advanett 
and cordiality whieh were not ufually paid to the tranf-Arc made 
adions of Mary in the court of Elizabeth j and the"* ^hc pro- 
bifhop of Rofs was elated with expedations. Their 
jufticc, howrever, was not the foie, or even the ckicf,^j^ ” 
caufe of this attention and complaifance. A combina- the duke of 
tion of the Englifh nobles had taken place againfi Cc- Norfolk, 
ci), whdfe power and credit were oMeds of iudignation 
and jcaloufy ; and the duke of Norfolk had been adive 
and fuccefsful in promoting the feheme of his marnage 
with the queen of Scots. Taking advantage of the 
condition of parties, he had pradifed with the principal 
nobility to encourage hit pretenfions to Mary; and 
he tecretly communicated to them the pnimifes of 
K fupport 
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ScotUnd. fupport lie had leceivcd from tltc earl of Miitray* By 
the advice and influen<;c of^ Sir Nicholas Tbroemorton, 
he engaged in hif behalf ih^ rail of Lei^eftv ; and 
this nobhman imparted ttie matter to the carls of Pern- 
broke and Arumleh The duke himfclf was able to 
conciliate the favour of the carls of Derby, Bedford, 
Shrcwlbury, Southampton,, Northampton, Northum- 
berland^ Wedmorland, and Suflex. In the mean 
time, he was eagerly prefling Mary herfclf with his fuit 
and importunities j and had mutually exchanged the 
tokens of u conflant and flnccre love. It was in this 
forward ftatc of the match, that the bifliop of Rofs 
drew up the fchedulc uf articles for the accommodation 
744 of the rival q^ucens. 

The linj;- At the defire of Elizabeth^ her privy»-council con- 
i:lh noble* ferred with the hilhop upon thefe articles at different 
i Ics ^ times; and they ex prefled themftlvcs to be highly plcafcd 
mJiV** import and meaning. Little doubt 

w^s entertained of their fuceef^ I and the earl of Lti- 
cefter, in order to complete the huJinefs, and to ferve 
the duke of Norfolk, undtrtook to give them a more 
fpecial force, and to improve them by the introdudiion 
of a flipulation about the mairiage of the queen of 
Scots. According to his feheme of agreement, it was 
jcquired of Mary, that fhc fliould be a party to no at- 
tempt againff tlic rights and titles of the queen of Eng- 
land, or her heirs ; tlut flie fliould confent to a per- 
petual league, offenfive aud defenfive, between the two 
kingdoms ; that flic fliould finally cftablifli the Pro- 
leflatit religion in Scotland ; that flie fliould admit to 
her favour thpfe uf her fuhjcdls who had appeared 
againll her ; that if flie had made any affignincnt of 
her kingdom to the duke of Anjou, in the expedation 
of a marriage to he contradlcd between them, it fliould 
be diffolvcd ; and that liiftcad of looking to a foreign 
prince, whofe alliance would be dangennis, not only tp 
the religion but to the liberty of the two realms, flie 
A\ouhl agree to niarry the duke of Norfolk, the firll 
peer of England. Tbefe articles being commuiiicatcd 
to the blihop of Rofs, he was defired to trunfmit them 
to Mdiy ; but, as they touched upon fome points con- 
cerning wliicli he had no infl.ruc^!tions, he declined this 
efliee, and l ecoir.mr tided the propriety of their employ- 
ing a fpeeial meffenger of their own in a commiflion 
of filch high importance. They accordingly appoint- 
ed Mr Candifli to go with them to the queen of Scots, 
and, in a formal defpatrh, they extolled the merits of 
the duke of Norfolk ; affiircd her of the general favour 
and fupport of the Englifli nobility, if flic fliould ap- 
piovc of his love : and intimated their belief that 
Eli/abtth woiJd Ilo^ be averfe from a marriage which 
gave the certain promife of tranquillity and happiuefs 
to the two kingdoms. This defpatch was in the haud- 
wriring of Leicefter ; and it was fubferibed by this 
nobleman, and<;tke earls of Arundel and Pembroke, and 
the loid I-umley. 

Mary, in the folitudc of her prifon, received this 
tl^papp*licaiion with pleaCure. By the lord Boyd flic re- 
iicaty pro- turned a very favourable anfwerto it ; but took theli- 
pofed to berty to-admonifli them of the neceflity of their fecu- 
kcr, ring the good- will of Elizabeth, left her diilike of the 
treaty of the marriage fhonld excite new difailcrs and 
misfortunes, and involve the duke of Norfolk in incon- 
vcnicncy and danger. This advice, the fuggeftion of 
ilcr delicacy and pnidcnce, did not draw fufilcicutly 


their attention. The duke of Norfolk was now impa- Scotland, 
tient to, conclude this great tranfafition^ in which be 
had engaged , himfclf ; , and admitted into his councils 
many nobles whom he had hitherto n^gleifled to court, 
and iiKiny gentlemen who- were con flderable from their 
diftindiioii and fortunes. The countenance and confent 
of the kings of France and 8^ia were thought necef- 
fary to the meaiurcs iu agitation, and were folicitcd uiid 
obtained.^ la the univcrfality of the apidaufe with 
which they -were honoured,, nt was fuppofed that Eli- 
zabeth would be allured into a cprdkl ackuowleiigmeni 
of their proprittyy or bo compelled to afford them a re- 
lu«£lant approbation ; and fo ardent a iK'licf prevailed of 
their fortunate termination, that the marriag^'-contrn^t 
w'as aClually intruilcd to the keeping of M. Feuclou the 
French ambaflador.. 

The a£livity of the duke of Norfolk with the Eng- 
liili nobles did not fo much engrofs his aitenlion as to 
make him forget the regent. Fie kept up with him a 
clofe corrcfpondcnce in confequence of the concert into 
which they had entered, and received the moft ample 
affurauccs of his fidelity and fervicc. The moll fan- 
guine and fediicing hopes elated him. The regent, 
while he ftipiilaud for terms of favour and feeurity to 
himfclf and his fa 61 ion, appeared to be full of the mar- 
riage, as a meafuie from which the greatell advantages 
would arife to the two kingdoms, to the two queens, 
and to the time religion. The match, in the mean- 
while, was anxioufly concealid from Elizabeth; but 
flic wat zealoufly preffed to conclude an accommoda- 
tion with Mary, on the foundation of the fcliedule of 
agreement prcfenled by the bifliop of Rofs. After 
having had many conferences with her privy-council, 
flic feemed inclined to treat definitively for the refto- 
ratioii of the queen of Scots, and a<I:t.ually agreed to 
open the tranfadlion to the regent. The lord Boy cl 
was fent into Scotland upon this bufmefs ; and while 
he carried her letters, he was intrulled with dcfpatchcs 
from Mary, the duke of Norfolk, and Sir Nicholas 
Throgmoiton. 

As the regent was returning from his northern ex-Ths pro. 
pcdilion, he was falutcd at Elgin by the lord Boyd,pof.ils of 
w'ho immediately laid before him the defpatclies andMizabcih. 
inftrudiionB with which he had been charged. The 
queen of England, in her letters, made three propofi- 
tions in behalf of Mary, and intimated a deflre that 
one of ihcin fbould be accepted. The queen of Scots, 

/he faid, might be reftored fully and abColutely to 
her royal eftate : flic might be affociated in the govern- 
ment with her fon, have the title of qMeen^ and, till cite 
prince fliould attain the age of 17 years, the adrniuftra- 
tion might continue in the regent ; or fhe might be 
permitted to return to Scotland in a. private ftation, 
and have an honourable appoiiUmetit to maintain her 
in a fafe and . happy obfeurity. The defpatclies fromxh/rc. 
Mary to the regent defired, that judges might imme-queflt of 
diately be allowed to inquire into t)ie legality oi* herrMary. 
marriage with Bothwel : and that, if it was found, to 
have been concluded in oppofition to th^ laws, it fliould 
be declared void, and that the liberty be granted to 
her of entering anew into a matrimonial engagement. -.g 
The duke of Norfolk ex^efled to the regent' tlic grar Imports 
titude he felt for his friendfliip ; promifjtd him ibenitits u£ 
command of the fulleft exertions of liis .confequence 
and power ^ entreated him to proceed expeditioufly in 

promoting 
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^cothn^. promoting the biifincfs of tb& rtlarilagdi &tid referred 
v*~ him to the inftrudions of Lord Boyd fort fatisfa^ory 
anfwer to any doubts which might give him difguft m* 
unetliritfSk By the letters of Throgmorton^ the regent 
was advertifed that the marriage of the queen of Scots 
with the duke of Norfolk was a certain and decided 
point ; and he was counfelled to concur heartily and 
expeditioufly in this tranfadiom, that Ids confent might 
not feem to have been extorted. Maitland of Lething- 
ton was recommended to him by this ft.iteffnan, as 
the perfon whom he (hould choofe to represent him in 
the Engliih court, as he could negotiate bell the terms 
and mode of his fecurity and of that of his party. In 
fine, Throgmorton entreated him not to be troubled 
with any precife furuplcs or' objedliona, for that his 
overthrow, if he refilled, would be inevitable ; and, in 
the view of his ferviccs and cordiality, he afTitred him, 
that no man’s friendHiip would be accepted with great- 
er ufTeHion, and no man’s eilimation be higher or 
more fortunate. The zeal of Throgmorton induced 
him a!fo, upon this occafion, to addrefs to Maitland a 
defpatch, in which he was infinitely importunate to 
halien his expedition to England, in the characler to 
which he recommended him. He complin4eutcd him 
as the fittcll perfon to open the match lo the Englifh 
queen, on the part of the regent and the Scott ifh iio- 
bdity i and he rtprefented the fuccefs of the fcheme to 
be infallible, as Elizabeth would never be io unwife as 
to put her own fafely, the peace of her kingdom, and 
the prefervatlon of her people, in competition with the 
partial devices that might proceed from the vanity and 
the paflioirs of any perfon w'hatfoevcr. He enumera- 
ted tlic names of the Englifh nobility who had confe- 
derated to promote the marriage. He enlarged upon 
it as an expedient full of wdfdom, and as advantageous 
in the highcfl degree to religion and the (late. He 
pointed out the lading and infVparable connexion of 
England and Scotland, as its linppy and undoubted 
confequcnce. For, if James VI. fhoulddie, the fcepties 
of I he two kingdoms mightdevolvc to an Englifh prince ; 
and if he llunild attain l« manhood, he might marry the 
daughter of the duke of Norfolk, and unite, in his per- 
^ foil, the tw'o crowns. 

l)t’hbera- 'Fhefe weighty defpatcbes employed fully the thoughts 
tinn of the of the regent. The calls of judicc and humanity w'cre 
fft.itciim loud in the behalt of Mary ; his engagements to Nor- 
thr rcifor.i-f^]j|. were- precife and definitive j and the commiflionof 
Elizabeth afforded him the command of the mod im- 
c qut'cn. fgrvices. But, on the other hand, the redo- 

ration of Mary, and her marriage, w^ould put an end 
for ever to his grcatiiefs ; and, amidd all the dipula- 
tions which could be made for his protedion, the enor- 
mity of his guilt was dill haunting him with fufpicioiis 
and terror. Plis ambition and Ids felfiih fenfihiltties 
were an ovcraiatch for his virtue. He pradifed wdth 
his partifans to throw obfbcles in the way of the trea- 
’ty and the marriage ; and, on the pretence of delibem- 
ling •coiieerning the redoraiion of Mary, and on her 
divorce from BothWc;], a convention of the edalcs was 
fuminorrcd by him to affemUe at Perth. To this af- 
fembly the letters of Elizabeth were recited ; and her 
prupolitions were conlidcred in their order, 'i'he full rc- 
itorAtion of Mary to her dignity was accoun; t*d injuri- 
vAis to the authoHty of the king, and her affociatioii 
with her foo in the governinent was judged improper 


and dangerous; but it was thought' that her deliverance Scotland, 
from priforn, and. her reduftion to a pffivatc ftation, v-^ 
were reafonaWe expedients. No definitive decree, how- 
ever was pronounced. The letters of Mary vftre then 
communicated to this council, and gave rife to vehe- 
ment debates. She had written and fubferibed them 
in her charadlcr of queen of Scotland. This carriage 
was termed infoknt and imperiotts by the friends of the 
regent. They alfo held it unfafe to examine her rc- 
quefis, till they (hould be communicated to Elizabeth; 
and they infinuated, that fome inclement and partial 
device was concealed under the purpofe of her divorce 
from the carl of Bothwcl. The favourers of Mary 
endeavoured to apologize for the form of the letters, 
by throwing the blame upon her fecrctaiicvs; and en- 
gaged, that while the commifTaries, or judges, were 
proceeding in the bufincfs of the divorce, new de- » 

(patches in the jyroper method (lioiild be applied for and 
procured. They were heard with evident fymptoms 
of difplcafurc ; and exclaimed, that it was wonder- 
ful to them, that tliofe very perfons who lately had 
been fo violent for the reparation of the queen and 
Buthw'el (hould now be fo averfc from it.” The 
partifaiis of the regent replied, that if the queen vras 
fo eagerly foheitous to procure the divorce, ihe might 
apply to the Ling of Denmark to execute Boihwel 
as the mutderer of her hiilband ; and that then (he 
might marry' the perfon who was moil agreeable to 
her.” The paflions of the two fadlions were infla- 
med to a moll indecent extremity, and the convention 
broke up with llrong and unequivocal marks of hodili- 
ly and anger. ^ 

Notwithdanding the caution with which and £lir.incth 

Noifolk carried on their intrigues, intimations of them 
had come to Elizabeth. Nodolk himfelf, by the 
vice of the carl of Pembroke, hud ventured to difclofe 
his ffcret to Sir ^Viiliam Cecil, wlio affcfled to bef^,|j^ 
fiicndly to him. Tlic regent, in anfwer to her letters, 
tranfmiited tt) her the proceedings of the convention 
at Pcith. The application of Mary for a divorce was 
a key to the ambitiinis hopes of the duke of Norfolk. 

She commanded Sir William Cecil to apply himfelf 
to difeover the coiifpiracy. This datefinan betrayed 
the confidence with which he had been intruded ; and 
Elizabeth, while the duke was attending her at Fam- 
ham, difeovering a mixture of pleafaiiiiy' and paffion, 
admonifhed him to be careful on what pillow he repo- 
fed his head. The earl of I.ciccftcr, alarmed by his 
fears, revealed to her at Titchlicld the whole proceed- 
ings of the duke of Norfolk and liis fnends. Her 
fury’’ was ungovernable; and at dillercnt limes (he load- 
ed Noifolk with the feverefl: reproaches and contume- 
ly’-, for prefuming to think of a marriage with the 
queen of Scots without the fandtion of her concurrence. 

Infultcd with luT difcouife and her looks, abandoned 
by Lciccdcr, and avoided by other nobles in whom 
he had confided, Ik; felt Ins courage to forfake him. 

He left the court at Southampton without taking his 
leave, and went to London to the carl of Pcmbi-okt*. 

New' intimations of her difpleafure were announced to 
liim, and he retired to his feat at Kinninghall in Nor- 
folk. His friends prefled him to take the field, and to 
commit his fafety to the fword ; bitt having no incli- 
nation lo involve his country in the miferics of war, hr 
rejefted their advice ; apcl addreffing an apology to E- 
R 2 li/ab(.t.h 
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Ihabetlit proteAed'tbtthe nerer meant todeparifrom 
the fidelity which be^omd/to her ; and that It Wat hh 
fixed refolution to hm applied for her aonfent ta htai 
marriage with the queen of ScoHa^ In iretttm». ibe or- 
dered him to repstl- to her .court at Windfor.; andf as 
he appeated to be irrrfolute, a tnefiiengcr waa defpatch** 
ed to take hian into cuftody. He was iiril confined to 
the houfe of Paid . Wentworths at Bumhanif in the 
neighbourhood of Windfor, and then committed to the 
Tower. 'The earia bf Pembroke and Arundel, the lord 
Lumley, Sir Ntcholta Throgmorton^ and the biilKip of 
Rofa, were alfo apprehended and confined. 

Elizabeth, amidft the ferment of her inquietudes, 
forgot. not to ^gratify her revenge by infulting the queen 
of Scots. The name of Maiy was fufiicieot to con- 
vwlfc her with anger. The carl of Huntingdon, who 
alFefled to liave pretenfions to the crown of England 
that were preferable to thofe of the Scottifh princefs, 
was joined with the earl of Shrewlbury in the office of 
guarding her. Hia inftruflions W’cre rigorous, and he 
was difpofed to exceed them. The carl of Shrevvf- 
Imry confidered it as an indignity to have an aflbciate 
who was a declared enemy to his charge, who had an 
interefi in her death, and who w'as remarkable for a 
riatural ferocity of difpofition, Mary exclaimed againil 
the indelicacy and rudenefs of Elizabeth, and proteft- 
ed that all her intentions were commendable and iniio- 
i-ent. Huntingdon took a delight in her fufferitigs. 
He ranfacked her coffers with a view of making dif- 
coveries ; but her prudence had induced her to dellroy 
all the evidences of her tranfaflions with the duke of 
Norfolk ; and the officious affiduity of this jailor was 
only rewarded with two cyphers which he could not 
coroprebend. The domcfiics whom (He favoured were 
fufpedled and difmifled. Her train of attendants was 
diminilhcd. An unrelenting watch was kept upon 
her. No couriers were allowed to carry her de- 
fpatches. No meffengers were admitted to her pre- 
fence } and all the letters from her friends were ordered 
to be intercepted, and to be conveyed to the queen of 
Englaudw 

The proceedings of the convention at Perth were af- 
flicting to Elizabeth, to Mary, and to the duke of 
Norfolk. Ill ihe former they created furpicionsof the 
regent ; and they were a certain annunciation to the 
UUfr, that he was rcfolved to fupport himfclf in the 
government of Scotland. Uncertain rumours had reach- 
ed Elixabeth of the interviews be had held with Nor- 
folk in the bufinefs of the marriage. Her furprife 
and indignation were infinite. Mr Wood who brought 
from the regent las anfwer to her letter, w»a8 treated 
withdifrcfpt ca. Secretary Cecil derpatebed inftrudioiis 
to the Lord Hunfdon, the governor of Berwick, to 
watch his operations with a jealous eye. Elizabeth, 
by a fpecial envoy, required from him an explanation 
ot his ambiguous carriage. The regent, true to his 
iiucrefia, a^ogixed to her for bis connexions with 
the duke of Norfolk, by laying open the defign of 
thiit nobleman to cut him off, in his way to Scotland, 
by a full communication of whatever had paffed be- 
tween them ia relation to Mary, and by offers of an 
oulim^d fubmiffion and obedience. 

Wliile the duke of Norfolk was carrying on hia in- 
trigues with Mary, the feheme of an infurre^ion for 
her deliverance was advancing under the dire^ion of 
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tbf eitria of Nortliumbefiand and Weffnvorlcfad; Mo^ Seetland. 
tives of religion were the chief foundation of this cob- ■**** ^" - 
fpiracy^ t andehc more xekknss Catholics over En^lhnd 
were ctmeerned in it. Mary^ however, by the advice 
of the duke of Norfolk^ wlih hums afraid of her^8tc:li>4 
ing with a fefeign prince, did not enter into' it with 
oordialtty. It advanced uorwithfbinding'; and the a- 
gents of the pope were Ikviffi of* exhortations and do- 
natives. The duke of' Alva, by 'the ordcTiof his muf- 
fler the king of Spain, cncoivagrd the cOnfptrators 
vrith the offer of 20,006 men from the Netherlands ; 
and, under the pretence of adjuffing commercial dif- 
putes, he font into England Chiapini ViteUi marquis 
of Celona, an officer of ability, that he might be at 
hand, and prepared to take the command of them.— • 

The report of an infurreffion was univerfal. Eliza- 
beth kept an army of 15,000 men near her perfon. 

The queen of Scots was removed to Coventry, a pfecc 
of great (Ircngth ; and if a fuperior and commanding 
force (hoiild appear before it, her ferocious keeper, it 
is faid, had orders to affaffinate her. Repeated com- 
mands were fent to the earls of Northumberland and 
Wetlmorland, to repair to court. But the tmprifon- 
mciU of the duke of Norfolk and his friends had ilruck 
a panic into them. They conceived that their confpi- 
racy was difeovered ; and putting thcmfclves at the 
head of their followers, they iflued their manifello. 

The reiloration of Popery, the ellablilhmeut of the 
titles of Mary to the EngUfli crown, and the reforma- 
tion of abufes in the commonw^ealth, were the avowed 
objcAs of their enterprife. But they had embarked 
in a bufinefs for which they were altogether unequal. 

Their efforts were feeble and defullory. The duke of 
Alva forgot his promifes. Wherever the peace was 
difturbed by infurgents, there were troops to oppofe 
them. The vigilance of Elizabeth difeoncerted with 
eafe the operations of men whom no rcfourccs or po- 
pularity could have condufled to greatnefs, and who 
could neither conquer nor die. The carl of Weftmor- 
laiid, after concealing himfclf for fomc time in Scot- 
land, effefted an efcape into Flanders, where he paffed 
a miferable and ufelefs exiftence ; and the carl of Nor. 
thumbcrland being taken by the regent, was imprifoned 
in the caftlc of Lochleven. 

As the fury of Elizabeth abated, her refentment toElizahJtk 
the duke of Norfolk loft iu power ; and (he failed not liberates 
to diffinguifli between the intrigues of an honourable 
ambition, and the pradicesof anobffinate fiiperftition 
It was the rcfult of the examination of this nobleman, 
and of the confeffions of the other pri£baerfl, tliat Lc- 
thington had fchemedthe bufinefs of the marriage, and 
that the earl of Murray bad encouraged it ; that her 
confent was underftood to be neceffary to its comple- 
tion ; and that Mary berfelf had warmly recommended 
the expedient of confulting her pieafurc.’ Upon re- 
ceiving proper admonitions, the cmlsof Pembroke, A^ 
rnndel, the LordLumley, Bir Nicholas Throgmorton,, 
and the bifliop of Rofs, were releafed :hom confine- 
ment j and, after a more tedious imprifonment, the 
duke of Norfolk himfelf was admitted to his liberty. 

This favour^ however, was not extended id him till he* 
had not only fubniffively acknowledged his prefump- 
tion in the bufinefs of the marriage ; but! bad fully re* 
vcalcd whatever had paffed between Mary and him, ind 
folannJyengaged himfclf never more to think of this al- ^ 
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ftMtUodi Ibficci sim) hcver Mre to iftko ntiy otnccvn wbatfixver 
'-"••V— ' ».htr:rfraiii- n' ' 

755 Tbe fKgemtf in tke ifittmUkt nrerf aniioiit An 

KUitlana yenow tne good opmoo p£ JElixabclhk; ** H». twa^ 
ton ^ bcf'difeomir of bit praaicci. 

of Dam- bnd- cxeitcd bit appreben£ont» <Hc thcroibre afTcmblrd 
Icy'smur- at Stirlui^ff i cofitcation of the-eftam; mid taking her 

kltefft a ftcond time into confideratfioiiy Tctiinicd Her a 
reply to them. by Bbbcrt Fitcairo abbot of Duaferta*- 
linc» in <t &yle fnittd to bor tempeiiand jealoaiictr aiod 
firom . which (he -^old deci&voly infer, that no favoar 
of any kind would be (howsn to the quectr of Scots* 
But tins bafe coudeCcen £00,. though afllded by hit trca«* 
chery to 'the duko of Norfolk, not bring fufficieiit« in 
hit opinion, to draw to him compUrtdy the cordiality 
of the queen of Etigland^ he was preparing to .gratify 
her with another facrihee* 1 'hc partiality of Maitland 
to Mary^t and his intrigue# with' Norfolk and the Eng- 
bih malcontents, had readered him uncominonly ob- 
noxious to Elizabeth and her mtniilry* The late com- 
motions had been chiefly aferibed to his arts ; and it 
was natural to dread new calamities and tumults from 
the fruitful fpiing of his invention* Under the pre- 
tence of employing Ida fcrvice in defpatchcs to Eng- 
land, the regent invited him to Stirling. He was then 
with the earl of Athol at Perth ; and fufpe£ling fotne 
improper device, he obeyed the fiimmona with reluc- 
tance* When he took, bis place in the privy-council. 
Captain Ci*awford, the miaion of the earl of Lenox, 
who had diftinguifUed himfelf in the trial of Mary, 
accufed him, in dire^ terms, of being a party in the 
murder of the late king* The regent affedled ado- 
nilhment, but permitted him to be taken into cuilody* 
He was foon after fent to Edinburgh under a guard, 
and admoniihed to prepare for his trial. Upon fimi- 
lar charges, the lord Seton and Sir James Balfour 

756 were fetaed upon and imprifoned. 

He i* pro- Kirkaldy of- Grange, the governor of the callle of 
K^^kald^ Edinburgh, who was warmly attached to Maitland, af- 
ol GraiJgc. Having remonftrated iu vain with the regent on 
the violence of Ids coadudl, employed addrefs and flra- 
tagem in the for vice of his friend. Under the cover 
of night, he went with a guard of foldiert to the lodge- 
ing where Maitland was conhned ; and fhowing a for- 
ged warrant for taking his perfon into Ids keeping, got 
poflelfion of him. Kirkuldy had now in hit caillc 
the duke of Chatclherault, the lord Herriet, ood Mail- 
land. The regent fent for him to a conference ; but 
be refofed to obey his meflage. He put himfelf and 
kit fortireb under the direftion of hit prifoners. The 
regent, conde (bending to pay him *a vifit, wz 9 more 
lavifli tbau iifual of his promifes and kindnefs* His 
arttf however, only excited the difdaifi of this gene- 
rous foldier* Since he could not lead out Maitland to 
the block, he inftitiitcd a prbeefs of treafon againd 
'kitt4 io ordei^o forfeit his eilatet. Kiricaldy, by the 
mouthiof a trumpeter,- ideflred him to coniznence' fitni- 
lar d£lions againd the tail of Morton and Mr ArchL 
bald Douglas, laa it was Notorious that they were parw 
ties to the kingft muader. Tliis meflenger was liko- 
wtfe charged with delivering a challenge from him to 
Mr ^ Archibald I^ouglasr and anotkor from the lord 
Herrits to^ thc ehri ^ Mononi This difappointmem^ 
tad thefe Sodignittes, made a deep imprefiion upou the 
regent ; and,^ Jadi tlioughtful d^atitded humour^ a« 


thb.tsme^ be made a flmrt •fwgtdft' towanli the 
EngUdi border, couithig popixlaritr, and deferkiog it, ^ 
byiao.atcentiontofordek and juliice^ ' . v 757 

' 'Elizabeth, flattered by his fobmiffike advances, 'and 
idcafed with bin ambitioii, was now difpofed to gratify 
h£i fiiUeft wTfliet ; and (he perceived, that by deUveriog to^ 
to Into the queen of Scots, (lie would efle^ually relieve the regent* 
heifeU of a prifoaer whofe vigour and intrigues were a 
oonfotitt iitteiTuptioii to her -repofe* ' A treaty for this 
l^rpofe was entci-ed into aod concluded. The regent 
was Co march an army to the Enghfli frontiei's, and to 
receive from her bis fuvereigu iuto her own dominiont, 
the vi^im of his power, and the fport of his paflions. 

No boftagCB and no fecurity were ilipulated for her en- 
tertainment and good ufage. His autlkority over her 
was to be without any limits* Upon his ptrt, he was 
to deliver to Elizabeth the young piinoe, to put her 
in pofleiCon of the principal forts of Scotland, and to 
aihft her with troops in the event of a w^ar with France. 

This treaty, fo fatal to Mary, and fo ruinous to the in- 
dependence of Scotland, efoaped not the vigilance of 
the bifliop of Roff. He complained of it in the ilrorig- 
ril terms to Elizabeth ; and declared it to be equiva- 
lent tq a fentence of death againli his miflrefs. The 
amhaiTudors of France and Spain were alfo ilrcnuous in 
their rcmonflranccB to her upon this fubjtdt. All re- 
fiiiiiuce, however, was unavailing; and the execution of 
the treaty feemed inevitable. Vet how vain are the 
loftieil fehemes of human pridei The career of the re- 
gent was haflening to its termination ; and the hand of 
an aifafiin put a period to his dream of royalty. Scot- 
land did not lofe its liberties ; but Mary continued to 
be unfortunate. 

James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, who had been Death of 
taken a prifoiVer at the battle of Langfide, oblaTned^h^^ 
his liberty and life ; but his eflates were forfeited.-— 

His wife, the heirefs of Woodhouflee, retired upon 
this emergency to her paternal inheritance, in the hope 
that it might efcape the rapacity of the regent. He 
had, however, given it away in a gift to one of his 
favourites, Sir James Ballenden ; and the inllruments 
of his power having the inhumanity to drip her of her 
garments, and to tiini her naked out of her houfe, in 
a cold and dark night, (he became diftra^ed before 
the morning. Hamilton vowed revenge ; and the re- 
gent made a mockery of hit threats. This contempt 
infpirited hit paflions \ and the humiliation of the houfe 
of Hamilton, to which he was nearly allied, foftered the 
eagernefs of his difeontentsi The madnefs of party 
fermented in him with the atroctoufnefs of rage. His 
mind reconciled itfclf to aifaflination* After watch- 
ing forfomc time a proper opportunity to commit his 
horrible purpufe, he found it at Linlithgow. The rea- 
gent was to pafs through this town in his way from 
Stirling to Edinburgh. Intimations reached him that 
Hamilton was now to perpetrate his deiign : and he 
unaccountably negledfed them. 7 'he aflafOn, in a 
kouh: that belonged to the archbifhop of St Andrew’s, 
waited deliberately hts approach; and flriug his laulket 
from a window, (hot him through the l^dy* ' The 
woutwl, when examined, was not judged to -be niortal ; 
but the regent finding its pain to kiereafe, prapared 
hinrfcir fur death ; and in a few hours after he ex- 
pivctU A fleet horfe of the abbot of Arbroath’s 
tarried the aflulfni to the palace of HukiHltoa ; and 

firwu 
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ScotUtiil. from thence Jic foon after effe^ed kit efcape into 
France. 

The death of the earl of Murray made no favouraMc 
alteration in the affairs of Mary. Confufion and difor- 
der prevailed throughout kingdom ; and though 
759 the friends of the queen were promifed afTiftance from 
I.ciwijL France* notliing effectual was done for them. • At laft 
fuccced ° regency tvug conferred upon the carl of Lenox ; 

him. enemy to his queen* and wlio treated her iVienda 

with the utmoit rigour. At the fame time Elizabeth 
^continued to amufe with negotiations her unhappy ri- 
val. She granted liberty to the bilhop of Rofs to re- 
.pair to the qu^en of Scots, who had been removed to 
•Chatl'worth, and to confer with her on the fuhje£t of 
the intended accord and treaty. Mary, conforming to 
4 he advances of Elizabeth* ailthorizcd the Lord Le- 
•viuglion to pafs to her dominions, and to defire her 
•friciKk to appoint a deputation of their number to give 
tlieir ailiftuiicc in promoting the falttcary purpofe of 
ellabli/hing the tranquillity of their country : and af- 
ter meeting with fonie interruptions upon the Euglifh 
border# from the earl of SutfeX, this nobleman execu- 
ted fuccefbfully liis commilhon. The queen’s lords 
■gave powers to ten nobles to in a body, or by two 
of their number, in the intended negotiation : and a 
fafe-i on Judt from Elizabeth allowed them to enter the 
English realm, and to remain in it during the fpacc of 
fix months. 

AnuUsof ‘While the lord Le\ingfton was confiilting the in- 
tcrclls of Mary with her friends in Scotland, the bi/liop 
Ai' .rv li' was making earneif full with Elizabeth to pro- 

LhzaVth proje^kcl ntgotiatiom Hi# folicitations 

were not incfTcriual ; and Sir William Cecil and Sir 
Walter Mildmay received the itiftruftions of their mi- 
flrefs to wait upon -the queen of Scots at Chalfworth. 
The heads of accommodation w'hich they propofed 
were explicit and particular ; and the rigour they dif- 
covored towards the Scottifli princifs feemed to vouch 
their fincerity. It was propofed, that a perfect amity 
Should take place between the two queens ; that all the 
iieatics which had formerly been concluded by the two 
nations (hould receive an ample confirtnalion ; that the 
queen of Scots (hould ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
and forbear from advancing any title or claim to tlie 
crown of England during the life of Elizabeth, or to 
the prejudice of the heirs of her body ; that in cafe of 
torcign iiivafions, the two realms (hould mutually alTift 
each other ; that all foi'cign foldicrs fhould be ordered 
to depart out of Scotland; that in the future, (Irangers 
of the profcflioii of arms (liould be prohibited from re- 
pairing to it, and from taking up their rtfidencc in any 
of its caftles or houfes of ftrenglh ; that Mai 7 (hould 
hold no correfpondcncc, dircAly or in directly, with any 
fubje^ of England, w'ithout the pcnniffion of the 
Englifli queen ; that the carl of Northumberland, and 
thf Englilh rebels in Scotland, fhould be delivered up 
to Elizabeth ; that rcdrels *(lu)uld be given to the fuh- 
jefts of England for the fpoils committed upon them by 
;ke ScottUh borderers | that the murderers of the lord 
Darnley and the carl of Murray (hould be duly and cf- 
fedually punifhed j that before the queen of Scots 
ihould lie fet at liberty, the young princeher fon (hould 
be Itt'oiight into England, and tliar he fhould continue 
iit the keeping of Elizabeth till the death of his mo- 
ther, or till her refignation to him of her crdN»n 


tailing his majority j' th^t tlie queen of Scots flioulil Scotland, 
not enter into a negotiation for her marriage Withbul w 
the lnmwledget>f'thc't|ueeu*qf Englandy'oor tfotidude 
•it withemt herit^p'robatroti^ ©r that of tht gr^ateft part 
of the Seottifh nobility ; that hone of the fnbjeds of 
'^Scotland (hould be fuflered to go to Ireland without 
'the fafe-condtifl of Elizabeth ; atid that Mary (hould 
deliver to her fjfter aD the ttflimouies and writings 
■which had been (ent h^om France, i^nodnchig and dif- 
avowing tbe pretetidbd marriage between her and the 
duke of Anjou. Behdesthefe articles of agreement, it 
was propofed by another treaty to adjuft the differences 
of the queen of Scots and her fuhjcfls; and Sir William 
Cecil and Sir Walter Mildmay embraced lh*e prefent 
opportunity of conferring with her upon this hufincfs, 
under the pretence of facilitating its management in 
the f uture ftages of its pfogrefs. 

Duiing ilicir flay at Chatfworth; thefe (latcfmcn were i:, d«- 
complclcly faiisficd with the behaviour of the queen offnoua to 
Scots. The candour, fincerity, and moderation, w*hich ncgotliic. 
(he difplayed, were full afTiiranccs to them that upon 
her part there was no occafion to apprehend any iin* 
proper policy or art ; apd the calamities of her eon- 
dition were a (UU fecurer pledge of her compliance. 

Elizabeth, upon hearing their report, affcdled to be 
highly plcafcd with her fiftcr, and fent a meftage to 
the earl of Lenox, inilrucling him in the conditions 
which had been fubmitted to Mary ; and defiring him 
to defpatch commiffioners into England to deliberate in 
the treaty, and to coiifult his intercil and that of his 
fa£lion. Nor did Mary neglcA to tranfrait to her 
friends in Scotland the propolcd terms of agreement ; 
and the biihop of Rofs, W'ho had alfidcd her in the 
conferences with Sir William Cecil and Sir Walter 
Mildmay, conveyed intimations of them to the pope, 
the king of France, and the duke of Alva ; befought 
their advice, and informed thefe princes, that unleis an 
efTcflual relief could be expefted from their favour, the 
iiccclDlies of her condition would compel her to fub- 
feribe to the hard and humiliating dii^tates of the queen 
of Enfrlaiid. yg. 

But while Mary and her friends were indulging the The inline- 
hope of a termination to her troubles, Elizabeth was ccrity of 
fecrctly giving comfort to her adverfaries, and encou-hhi^hi^di, 
raging them to throw obftacles in the way of the trea- 
ty. Sir William Cecil wTOte to the regent, ‘exprefs- 
ing his difapprobation of the negotiations at Ciiatf- 
worth ; defiring him wot to he apprchcnfive of the 
boadirgs of the adherents of the queen of Scuts ; and 
advifing him to make choice of commiflioncrs, in the 
name of the king, in vvhofe condancy and fortitude he 
could rely, and whom no addrefs coulct allure from his 
intered, or from the common caufe in which he and 
his friends were embarked. The earl of Siilfex alfo Cent 
him defpntches, in which' he admonidied him to turn his 
anxious attention to the approaching n^otiatioii, and 
to infid on feeurc dipulations for the prefervation of 
the prince, for his own fafety, and for a general indem- 
nity to the nobles and their adherents, ■wliofe party be 
had efpoiifed. In every event, he reprefented it as pro- 
per for him to pay the gfeateft refpeft td Elizabeth 
and, if no treaty (liould be concluded, he advifed hint 
to be prepared for reducing the friends of Mary to o-< 
bcdicnce, and for defending Iiimfelf agaihd invafibna 
from abroad. By thife ailitlcce, the regent and his 

fadlion 
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Scotland, fad^ion ^were inclined to .intimate to EiuabclK 

warm dlffaUiifadiou with thctcnna of agreement which 
(Ik had propofed to M^ry } , and . Pitcairn aUbot of 
Punfermline, ^ho had been appointed feorctary of 
ft ate in the room of Maitland of X^ethingtoii* was de- 
puted to her upon this huCnefs. Pic exclaimed againft 
the ti'eatyras .wild and impolitic;, and contended, that 
no (lipulatioDs cotild bind Mary, whofe religion taught 
her to keep no faith with heretics ; t}iat her claims to 
the Englifh crowo, and her relcuJtment againft 
queen of England, as well as her own fubjed^ would 
immediately upon her reftoration. involve the two king- 
dotufi in blood ; and thiat no peace or quiet could be 
expeded. or enjoyed, but by adhering to the falutary 
maxim of detaining her in a fure and clofe captivity. 
Elizabeth did not difeourage thefe inclement fenti- 
xnents ; and Pitcairn was alTured. by her, that from her 
natural love to. the king, and her regard to the nobles 
wdio upheld his authority, fhe would faithfully provide 
for their fecurity ; and that if jufticc ihould appear de- 
cifivcly upon their fide, flie would even ftrerHiouily 
maintain their quarrel and their confcqucnce. 

Mary had been carried to Sheiheld, and was rcoo- 
fi(»mri from a feveridi indifpofition. To this place the 

uivaudie icebilhop of Galloway, and the lord Eevingfton,. who had 
of Kljza. been feleded by her friends lo be her ading deputies 
in England, repaiud in order to impart to her the 
Rale of affairs in Scollaud, and to receive her cona- 
inaiids. After repeated conferences on the fobjed of 
the approaching treaty, die gave them her comiuiffion 
and iiiilrudlons, and joining them to the biihopof Rofs, 
font them to Elizabeth. They claimed an audience of 
this princtfs, and were admitted to it at Hampton- 
courti, Having prefented their credentials, they iufornti- 
cd her, that they were ready to conclude a treaty of 
concord and agrccmeni,.iipon principles the moll exten- 
five and liberal ; aivd, reprefenting to her the impove- 
liflicd and tumultuous (late of their country, they beg- 
ged her to proceed in the bufintfs with expedition. 
The orders, they faid, which they had received, ami 
their own inclinations, difpofed them to follow' her ad- 
vice and counfcl in all points wdiich were lioncurable 
and ronliflent with veafon ; and as her protcdfioii \vas 
the only n fug,e of tlie adverfaries of their quecen, they 
took the liberty to obferve,r that it was completely in 
her pnw'cr to put a period to all diflurbances and aai- 
niofity,. and to accomplifti an accord, which would not 
only confer upon her the highcft reputation, but he of 
the moft fignal utility to the two kingdoms** Eliza- 
beth declared, that it would pleafe and flalicr her in 
no corninon degree lo advance in the negotiation ; and 
that it w^as a-paiu to her that the regent, by his dtlay 
in fending commiflioners,. fliould difeover any avcrboin 
from it. This anfvvcr was deemed very favourable by 
the biihop of Rofs and his ulfociates,; and they obtaiued 
her authority to dcTpatch a mcnengcr to the regent to 
hallen his operations. 

In the mean time, Mary received derpatches from the 
,pape| the king of France, and the duke of Alva; and 
they coricurred in recominendipg it to4ier to accept of 
Hhe. articles of accommodation which were offered by 
Elizabeth. The Turk was giving employment, to the 
pope and the, king of Spai.n ; Charles IX. already ,en- 
fecbkd by the obftina^ valour of the Huguenots, was 
twfy/in deceiving them with appearances of peace,, and 
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ihcir iu plotting their overthrow ; and the duke of Alva felt Scstlard. 
bimfclf infecurc in his government of the Netherlands. 

But while tltey ftrongly advifed Mary to conclude 
au agreement with the queen of England, they were 
,yiet lavifh to her of their 'cxpreftions of a conftant ami- 
,^iy s and if tlic treaty ihoisld mifearry, they promifed 
to make the moft ftrenuous exertions in her behalf, 
and to aftlll her adherents with money, ammunition, 
mid troiips. 7^5 

The carl of Morton, the abbot of Dunfermline, and The ri gcnt 
Mr James Macgill, had been appointed by the regent 
ai;H} hift fii6l:ion to be their commiiiio'ncrs in the name 
the king ; and. at length their arrival was announced juft ity the 
to Elizabeth. Conforming to the fpirit of their parly, dcporitiun 
the earl of Morton and his colleagues took an early op- 
portunity to jnftify to her the dvpofition of the queeu 
of Scots, and by tliis means to interrupt the progrefs of 
the treaty. In an elaborate memorial, they affected to 
corifider Mary as unworthy to rcMgn, and afferted the 
coHftitutional power of the people to curb her ambi- 
tion,, and to throw her down from royalty. They en- 
deavoured to inbiench themfclvcs wtithin the authority 
of laws, civil, canon, and municipal ; and they recited 
opinions to her prejudice by many pious divines. But 
though the general pofition, that the people have a 
title to rclift the dominion of the fovtreign is clear 
and indubitable ; yet their application of it to the 
queen of Scots was wildly precarious and improper. To 
fpeak of her tyranny, and her violation of the rights of 
her people, was even a wanton mockery of truth and 
juftice ; for inftcad of having affumed an illegal exorbi- 
tancy of power, fhe had fuffered iu her own perfon and 
riglits, and had been treated by her fubjeCls with the 
moil cruel and tyrannical infolence. . Elizabeth, who was 
unwilling and afraid to enter antw^ into the condu£l of 
Mary', who was fully fcnfible of the infoUnce of her 
adverlurics, and who did not approve of any maxims 
that preffcJ againll the majeily of princes, received their 
immiurial with furprife and indignation. She perceived 
not, ihe told them, auy reafoii that could vindicate the 
feverily which had been lliown to the queen of S ots 
by her enemies ; and advifed them to confidei, that 
in the prefent negotiation it w'as their proper bufu 
nefs to confult the fecurity of the king aud of their 
faction.. 7^6 

Upon the part of Elizalrcth, the commiffioncrs were * 
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the lord keeper Bacon, the carls of Suffex and ,, 

ter, the lord Clynton, llie lord chamberlain, Sit Wil- eonfercnTca 
liam Cecil, who about this time was created Lord Bur- witli thofe 
leigh, Sir Francis Knollys, Sir James Croft, Sir Walter oi the quce« 
Mildmay, and Sir Thomas Smilli. The deputies of 
Mary weic invited to meet with the Englifh commif- 
ftoners in the huufe of the lord keeper ; and after he 
had iiated the general purpofes of the treaty, he inti- 
mated to them, that there were two points which re- 
quired a particular difeufiion. A proper fecurity, he 
faid, ought to be given by the queen of Scots for her due 
perfurmauce of the ftipulations of the agreement with 
Elizabeth ; and it was expedient to concert the mode 
of the pardon and indemnity wliich ihe was to extend 
to the fubjefts of Scotland who had offended her. As 
au affurance of the accommodation with his miftrefs, he 
demanded, that the duke of Cliatclheraalt, the earls of 
Huutlcy and Argyll, the lords Jiutne and Herries, with . 
another perfou of high rank> ihould be furrendered to 

her^ , 
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fc^1ai4. maA mtain io EogUnd for $ lliat die 

‘ V '■ caftlet of Dumbarton and fliouU be in her {^f- 

jtfifioti during tbr fiioit period ; «ad aa to the. article 
cofMrerntng the delivery of the {Mrince into her epftedy^ 
he obferved, that it wmild be required from the rejgent, 
the queen of Scott sot baring the power of itt perform- 
ance. The dcpotict of Mmy, furprifed with thit laa- 
gnaget catreati^ the EngUib delegatee to that 

their queeni if deprived of the moil faithful of her no- 
bletf 1 ^ of her ftrongeft fortt» could have Iktle dcfire or 
ambition to return to her own kingdom ; for ftie would 
thus be unable to protedk herfelf againft the turbulence 
of her fubje^lt# and be a ibvereign without friends, and 
without ftrength. They were inclined, they fatd, to 
put their commiffion and powers to the fulleil ftretch, 
in order to gratify Elizabeth ; and they would agree, 
that two earls and two barons (hould be furrendered 
for two years, as hoftages of the ddelity of their fove- 
reign % under the reilridion, that they might be ex- 
changed every fix months for perfons of an equal con- 
dition, if they (hould be defirous of returning to their 
own country. As to the giving up of any forts or caftles, 
they would not agree to it, becaufe among the other 
inconveniencies of this meafure, fimilar claims would be 
competent to tlie king of France, by the fptrit of the 
treaty of Edinburgh, which ttipulatcd, that no French 
or EngJiih troops (hould be admitted into Scotland. 
The lord keeper Bacon, refuming his difeourfe, told 
them, that the whole realm of Scotland, its prince, no- 
bles, and cadlcs, were an inadequate pledge to thequeen 
of England ; and that, if his advice would be followed, 
the queen of Scots (hould not obtain her liberty upon 
any kind of fecurity which could be granted by the 
Scottiih nation. In all public treaties, faid the dele- 
gates of Mary, no further alTuraiice can be required 
from a fovereign than what confills with his fafety ; 
and when exadions are prclTed from a contrading par- 
ty in a league which are ruinous and impoflible, it is 
underftood that a foundation is fought to break off the 
negotiation. The Englidi commiifioners, now interfer- 
ing in a body, declared upon their honour, that it 
was the meaning of Elizabeth to agree to the reilora- 
tion of the queen of Scots to her crown and realm up- 
on receiving fuffictent afTurances for the articles of the 
accommodation ; that the fecurity offered for her ac- 
ceptance, (hould be fubmitted to her deliberation ; and 
that they would immediately proceed to confer with the 
deputies for the king of Scots. 

and with The Englifh commiffioners were not unacquainted 
she king's the fentiments of the earl of Morton and his col- 

drputici. leagues ; and it was from this quarter that they expeft- 
ed a refolute and definitive interruption to the treaty. 
Nor did the (^ delegates difappoint the expedations con- 
ceived of thehi. After affeding to take a comprebrn- 
five view of the articles under debate, they declared, 
that their commiffion gave them authority tot rent about 
the amity of the two kinjgdoms, and the maintenance 
of the true religion | but that it cooferrtd upon them 
no power to receive their queen into Scotland, or to 
furrender to Elizabeth the perfoa of their king. They 
therefore begged not to be urged to accede to a league 
which, in fome future period, might expofe them to a 
charge of high treafon. 

bllzabech This fiDgular declaration was oonfidcred to be folid 
obfirveh and wffgibty by the Englifh commiffioners f and, so a 
the treaty. 2 


lOew cooferenee, it was eominttnicaCed by ihem to the ficoiUnd. 
dj^oties of Mary. The bi6ui|> of Rofa and his aflb- ^ r -^v****^ 
qiates weiw diTgufted srith this fiormal impertiocAce. 

They did not befitafe So pronounce d)e plea of an in- 
fiifficiena coountSon bom the king to his delegates to 
be an unwofihy and naoft frivdbua fnbterfuge* The 
aotbovs, they faid, of the depofitioti of their ibvcreigu 
did not need any authority but their own to fet her at 
liberty ; the prince was not ftt 6ve years of age, and 
could give them no inftro^ions : and the regent was 
wholly dependent upon the will and pleafupe of the 
queen of England, It was reprefented m return by the 
Englifh delegates, that the commiffion of King James 
to his deputies, having been perufed by Elizabeth, was 
accounted by her to be infufSicient { and that it was 
her opinion, that the earl of Morton (hould return to 
Scotland to hold a parliament for obtaining new powers. 

The bifhop of Rots exclaimed, that the queen of Scots 
had been ami^ed with deceitful promifes, that the pru- 
dence of Elizabeth had been corrupted by partial couu- 
fels, and that the allegatbns and pretences held out for 
interrupting the negotiation were affeded and unreal. 

The inllruSions, he faid, from his fovereign to her com- 
tniffioners, were to negotiate and to conclude, and not 
to trifle ; and they would not by any means confent to 
protra^, by artificial delays, a treaty which the queen 
of England, if her intentions were fincere and right, 
could immediately terminate upon reafonable and ho- 
nourable terms. His fpcech and his demeanour he ac- 
knowledged to be free and open s and he befought 
them to excufe him, fince, haring been made an inffru- 
ment to abufe his millrcfs with falfe hopes, he could 
not but refent the indignity, and exprefs what he knew 
and what he felt. The Englifh deputies, addreffing 
him and his colleagues, obferved, that as the friends 
of Mary, and tboU of the king her fon, could not 
come to an agreement, and as their queen was re- 
fufed the affurance (he expected, they held their com- 
milfion to be at an end, and were no longer at liberty 
to negotiate. 

The infincerity of Elizabeth, and the failure of the The igttr* 
league or agreement, filled Mary with refent ment and ted condi- 
complaints. Her animofities, and ihofe of Elizabeth, ^he 
were increafed and fortified. She was in haftc to com- 
municate to Iter allies the unworthy treatment (he h|d 
received; and (he fent her commands to her adherents iu 
Scotland to rife up in arras, to repofe no trull in truces 
which were prejudicial and treacherous, and to employ 
all their refources and ftrength in the humiliation of 
the regent and his faction. Elizabeth, who by this time 
apprehended no enterprife or danger from Charles IX. 
or the duke of Alva, refolved, on the other hand, to 
gave a ilrong and effr£lual fupport to the king’s friends, 
and to difunite by ftratagem, and opprefs by power, the 
partizaus of the Scottifh princefs. The zeal of the bi- 
fhop of Rofs having raifed her anger, Aie i^pmniianded 
him to depart from Emidon ; and Mary, in contempt 
of her mandate, ordered him to remain there uqderibe 
privilege of her ambaifador, The high and unbrnken 
(Spirit of the Scottiih aueen^ in the midft of her misfqr- 
tunes, never once awakened the generous admiration pf 
Elizabeth. While it uniformly inflamed Iter rage, it 
feems alfo to have es^oited her terror. With a pufilla- 
nimous mcanaefs, (he fent a dcfpatch to the ear) pf 
Sbrewfbury, inltru&ing him to keep bis charge in the 

clofcft 
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Scotiftnd. cloficft ^ iitee Antler o^ilitf j^ard 

to’pitvint her d^eiipr. * ile'dbeyed, and regr^dl )iet 
Averity. The iexpehdie« rcChtnet ti^ dbhieftAa* (at the 
(Jtteeh of SkcttBi^erj^ dhTfiniflied and reduced, atkl every 

S robaUe medni hf vThkh fhe mlgfht eadearbiir to obtain 
er liberty were fcnibvtdTfoih her. The rigoart, hotv- 
cVer^ hfVa'ded her ’|>erlbf» cobld nbt-^cachher mStrdt 
Olid the pitied the tyrant thW ^dwild' add' bor^atitehf 
to opprtfBoni and <fcny htf evdi the edthforU of h 
'prison. ^ ^ . 

prcailful ' this me Scotland ^vrtis' involved in the miferies 
coiitufimi in of civil war. The friends of Mary were everywhere pu- 
ScvtJsnd. lYiihed with’ fines and forfeiture. Private fatniltes took 
the opportunity of the public confiifron to revenge their 
quarrels againit each other. Individuals of every de- 
no ihinatlon^rahged tlnrthfclvei'on the Tide cither of the 
regent or of the queen, and'took a (hart in the hoftili- 
tif B of iheir dbuhtryi Fathert divided againft fins, ind 
Jof.s ogaihd their fathers. A€ls of outrage afid violence 
Were eammktbd iti every quarter# while, amid ft the ge- 
neral confufeon', rdUgion was made the pretence by both 
77, parties. 

The ri-gfiit mean titnc, though many encminters took 

taken prifo- place bctwcciithc two fattioiis, y<it neither party feems 
ucr,andputto have been conduced by leaders of any ability or 
t»j death, military affairs. This year,' in one of thefe fkir- 

ihiftit's, the regent himfclf was taken prifoncT by a par- 
ty of the queen’s faction, and put to death. Hut this 
event made little altetation in the affairs of the nation. 
The carl of Mart, another of the queen’s enemies* was 
chofen to the regency ; but thbogfi be propofed to aft 
againtt her party with rigour, he was baffled before E- 
dinburgb 'CaHle, which was ftill htld by her friends ; 
and fomc bloody fkirmHhcs were fought in the noith* 
where %dftoVy declared in favour of the queen. Thefe 
advantages# liowevcr, were more than compenfated to 
the other party by the following event : 

Nmf -Ik’s While the negotiations with Elizabeth for Mary’s 
ojnfpiraey. reftoratioh were depending# the fclutnc of a confpi- 
racy for her deliverance was communicated to her by 
Robert ‘Ridolphi Floretitlnci who lived in Lon- 
’ don many years 'as a merchant, and who was fecrctly 
a;i agent for the court of Rome. But to his letters* 
while the fate of the treaty was uncertain# fhe return- 
ed no reply. Its mifearriage# through the duplicity 
of Elizabeth# recalled them forcibly to her atten- 
Itcin, and ftimidated her to ferk the accoHipltniTnrnt 
of her liberty by mcafurcs, bolder and more arduous 
than any t^hich had been hitbcrtp cnrploycd by her. 
She drew up in cipher an ample difeourfe of his com- 
tnUnfeatibns and of 'het fituation, and despatched it to 
the bifliop of Rbfs, together with letters for the duke 
of Norfolk. Her inftrUftions to tin's eccldiaflic were 
to convey the difeourfe and letters expeditioufly to Nor- 
folk, ^ttd to edneert an interview bet wen that noblcv 
iti^nh ttirf RridblpHl. The confidcntiil Arvants by whom 
tluJ^dbkc afted With the bilhop of Rofs were Bannifter 
add Barkct t and’^'Ka'ving i*edeived fwm them the dif- 
cotirA And; the letters; they were deciphered by Hick- 
ford His Tepdetdiy. Hiving confidered Ihcm maturely, 
fic dcIrtTredlhem tb Hickford, with orders td commit 
tfiem Ttb the ft(*tnes. His oi^dcts, However, were* difo- 
bt?ytd ; ^aud' Hickford idejtbii ted them, with other pa- 
jiicrW of c*cirt fequence, ^nhdet the' hmts tff the duke’s ftied- 
tharttben. The cbhti^iTts’bf the dilcourfe and the Ict- 
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tets awakening the hope and ambitH^tt dSf^ffolk# tie 
wtft impatieftt to fee Rldolphi | ami th^^hifKoptrf Rofe 
fooii brought thtni' together. . Rldolphi# evhoA ability 
vms tnfpirlted by fndftVes Of rdi^^n and intertft, exert- 
ed till hie' etoquence aind addrefs to engage the duke to 
put himfelf at the head of a rebellion againft his fove* 
rtigrt. He repirefeBtbd to him, that there could ndt be 
k mdre proper than the prefent forachieving^tht 
owefthrow of Elizabeth. Mairy perfons who had ert* 
joyed auSthority and credit under her predfrxflbr were 
tftuch difguRcd ; tlic Roman Catliolirs Were' numerous 
and incehfed ; tlie younger fons of the gentry were lar- 
guilhing in'povcrtj’' and irraftion in every quarter of the 
kingdom ; and there w'crc multitudes dii'pofed to' infur- 
redtion from reftleffucfs, the love of change, and the ar-. 
dour of entcq>rtre. He inlinuated to him, that' his 
rank, popularity, and fortune, enabled him to ttike the 
command of fuch perfons with infinite advaiitr.go- ‘ He 
infilled upon his iniprifonment and the outrages hi* had 
ftiftained from Elizrtheth ; repefenttd the contempt to 
which be would expofe himfelf by a tame firbhiiffiron to 
wrongs ; extolled the propriety with which l>c might 
give way to his indignation and revenge and painietl 
out the glory he might pnrchafc'by the humiharicn of 
his enentits, and by the full accumphlhniei'.t of hisimar- 
riage with the queen of Scots. To give a ftrength ai?d 
confir.liation to ihefc topics, he produced a Jong lift 
of the names of noblemen and gent lemeti With whom lie 
had praftifed, and whom he affirmed to be ready to ha- 
zard their lives and riches for a revolution in the ftnte. 
if the duke would enter into it with cordiality. To fix 
clecifivcly the duke, he now opened to him the tfxpcfta- 
tions wdlh which be might flatter himfelf from abroad. 

The pope,heufrurcdhim,had already provided foc,ooo 
crowns for the enterprife ; and if Popery fhoiild be ad- 
vanced in England, be would cheerfully defray the 
whole charges of tlic war. The king of Spain w*oiild 
fupply 4000 horfe and 6000 foul, which might be land- 
ed at Harwich. Charles IX. was devotedly Httachrd 
to the queen of Scots, notwitliftanding the treaty which 
had been entered upon wdih Elizabeth for her marriage 
with his brother the duke of Anjou : and when he 
ihould difeover tliat, on the part of the Engliffl prin- 
cefs, this matrimonial feheme w^as no better than a de- 
vice or a mockery, he would renounce the appearance 
of friendfhip he had affumed, arid return to his natural 
fentiments of difdain and hatred with redoubled vio- 
lence. In fine, he urged, that v\»hile he might depend 
on the affiftance and arms of the greateft prijices of 
Chriilcndom, he would entitle himfelf to the admiration 
of all of them by his magnanimous efforln and generous 
gallantry in the caufc of a queen fu beautiful ami fo 
iinfortnrtate. 

The duke of Norfolk, nliured by appearances fo nihovmd 
plaufible and flattering, did not fcrnplc to forget theb) tl.c mi- 
dirties of Q fubjecl, and the fuhmifflve obligation luni trrs of 
wdiich hebsd bouiid himfelf to Elizabeth never nioi^ kUzubcih* 
interfere in the affairs of the Siottilh princefs. Hi- 
dolj>hi, in this forward flate of the bulinefs, advifed 
hrm to addrcfH letters to the pope, the king f>f Spain, 
and the duke of Alva, expi'effive of his concuVreuce in 
the delign, and infpiriting their aftivity knd refolu- 
lions. He even produced defpctcbt!l framed for this 
pnrpiffc ; and While he tntreoted fhe Vloketo fiibfcribe 
them, he offered to carry them himfulf to naiulcrs, 

E Rome, 
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SdbcVinJ. Romcy and Spain. The duke of=N 4 »rfolk, who wat 
ambitioivs and timid, diipofcd to treafon, and for 
it, ht'ij rated whether he fhou)d fubfcribe the letters ; 
and at lenj^fh rcfufed to proceed to that extremity. He 
yet allowed the bilhopof Rofs, and Barker hisfervant, 
to go to the SpaniOi 'ambaflador to exprefs his approha-^ 
tioii of the meafures of Ridulplii, to acknowledge that 
the letters were according to his mind, and to empower 
this ftutcfman to certify their authenticity to his court. 
Ridolphi, full of hopes, fet out to execute his ^-ommif- 
fion. He pafTcd firft to the duke of Alva, to whom 
he communicated the tranfadfions in which he had been 
engaged, and with whom he held many conferences. 
There was at this time at Bruxelles Chailcs BaiJly, a 
fervant of the queen of Scots$ and Ridolphi, after dif- 
clofing to him his proceedings with Alva, intruiled 
him with letters to her, to the duke of Norfolk, the 
Spanilh ambaffador, and the bithop of Rt)fs. When this 
Tneficngrr reached Calais, a letter was delivered to him 
from the bifhopofRofsjdefiringhimtolcavchisdefpatches 
with the governor of that place. From inexperience and 
vanity ho neglected this notice; and being fcarchcd at 
Dover, his letters, books, and clothes were feized, and 
he himfelf was fent to London, and impriloned in the 
Marfhalfea. I'hc biihop of Rols, full of apprthenfions, 
applied toLordCohham,the warden of theCinqiiePoits, 
who was friendly to the duke of Norfolk ; and iibtain- 
ing by his means the packet of dcfpatclics from Ki- 
dolpbi, he fiibllitiited another in its place, which con- 
tained Icttcri; of no danger or ufcfulnciB. He had alfo 
the dexterity to convey intelligence of this trick to 
Bailly, and to admonift^ him to prtferve a profound ii- 
lence, and not to he afraid. This fimplc and unprac- 
tifed agent had, however, excited fulpicions by the 
fymptoms of terror he had exhibited upon being taken, 
and by exclaiming, that tlie defpatches he In night 
would involve his own deftruffion ard that of others. 
At Ida firft examination he confefled nothing : but be- 
ing font to the Tower, and put upon the rack, he re- 
vealed his converfation with Ridolphi, and declared, 
that tlie defpatches which be had brought had been de- 
livered to the biftiop of Rofs. An order was granted 
for taking the biftiop into ciiftody. Having been aw^arc, 
however, of his perilous fituation, his houfe was fearch- 
cd in vain for trcafonable papers ; and he thought to 
fl;recn himfelf from anfwcring any interrogatories under 
the fandity of his charadcr as the atnbafladur of an in- 



cvi- tranfmitting 2000 crowns to the Lord Herries to ad- 
dc iiLr a- vance her interefts in Scotland, the duke of Norfolk 


g/mft nim. undertook to convey it to him with fafety. Hcintriift- 
ed it to the charge of his confidants Hickford and 
Barker, who putting it into a bag with defpatches from 
their maftcr to Lord Herries, ordered a fervant called 
Bronvn to carry it to Banniftcr; who, being at this time 
on the border, could forward it to Scotland, Brown, 
furpicioiis or corrupted, inftead of proceeding on bis 
errand, carried the bag and its contents to Sir William 
Cecil, now Lord Burleigh. The privy council, deeming 
it treafon to fend money out of the realm for the 
ufe of the friends of Mary, whom they affetted to con- 
ildcr as enecniee, ordered Hickford and Barker to be 


apprehended. The rack extorted from them whatfoever Scotland, 
they knew to the prejudice of their mafter. Hickford 
gave intelligence of the fatal difeourfe and the letters 
from Mary, which he had preferved in oppoficion to 
the orders given to him. All the proceeding* between 
the queen of Scots, the duke of NoiFolk, the biftiop 
of Rofs, and Ridolphi, weiie brought to light. A 
guard was placed upon the houieof the duke. of Nor- 
folk, in order to prevent hia efcape. Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Henry Nevil, and Dr 
Wilfon, were commiffioned to examine him; and bting 
impreflVd with the belief that the difcoiirfe and the let- 
ters had been deftroyed, he pofitively denied tliat he 
had any concern in the affairs of tlie queen of Scots, 
or any knowledge of them whatfover. He W'as c<un- 
mitted to the Tower a clofe prifoner. Banniftcr by this 
time was taken; and he confirmed the relations of Hick- 
ford and Barker. In the courfe of their difcoverics 
there appeared rcafons of fufpicion rgninft many ptrfuns 
of rank and diftinflioii. The carls of Arundel and 
Southampton, the Lord Cobham, Mr Thomas Cohham 
lii^ brother, Sir I'honias Stanley, Sir Henry Ikrcy, 
and other gentlemen who w»ei*c friendly to the queen of 
Scots and the duke of Norfolk, were ordered to be 
lodged in dilFerent prifons ; and the rack, and the cx- 
pe^lation of a pardon, drew from them the fullell coii- 
fillions. The duke was altogether unable to defend 
himfelf. The contiirring teftimonies of his friends and 
fcnanls, wjtli the difeonrfe and the letters, which he 
fondly irnagint d lind b* en cominitttd to the flames, were 
communicated to him. He was overwhelmed with 
amazement and diftrcVs ; and exclaimed, that he hud 
been betrayed and undone. He made ample acknow- 
ledgments of Ins guilt, and had no foundation of hope 
but in the mercy of his fovereign. 

By the conftffion of the duke himfelf, and from all 
the inquiries which had been made by the niinifters of 
Elizabeth, it appeared obvious beyond a doubt, that 
the biftiop of Rofs had been the principal contriver of 77 ^ 
the confpiracy. Ridolphi had a^led under his direc-B^inx'.rous 
tion, and he had infpirited the duke of Norfolk, lie had 
even proceeded to the extremity of advifmg that noble- 1’’* 
man to put himfelf at the head of a fcleft band of 
herentfi, and to fei/e boldly the ptrfon of Elizabeth. 

In his examinations he was treated with great rigour 
and irifidt. But he made an able defence, and peieinp- 
torily refufed to make any anfwer to intcrroguioritr. 

The counfellors of Elizabeth were difturbed wdth his 
obftipacy ; and having certified him, that the rack 
would foon render him more pliant, he was ordered in- 
to clofe keeping in a dark apartment of the Tower.-— 

When he had rtmaintd a few days in this melan- 
choly fituation, four privy counfellors, the lord ad- 
niind, the Lord Burleigh, Sir Francis Knollys, and 
Sir Thomas Smith, went to the Tower, and caufed 
him to be brought to them to the lieutenant’s lodging. 

After having affured him that he was charged by. all 
the prifoners as the principal contriver of the confpi- 
racy, they infifted, in the name of their fovereign, tliat 
he ftiould explain fully the part he had adled. The 
conftfilons of the duke of Norfolk and his fervants, of 
the Lord Lumlty, Sir Thomas Stanley, and other gen- 
tlemen, with the difeourfe and defpatches of tlie queen 
of Scots, were fet before him. They now protefted 

upon 
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Scotland, upon thfir honour, that if he would make a free and 
V — open deokration of hia prot'trcdings, it flu>uld neither be 
employed againfl hiinfelf, nor again II any other perfon ; 
but that if he fhould continue to be rcfolutc iu refniiiig 
to give thia fatkf&^tioii to their queen, who was anxious 
to fearch tixe matter to the bottom, they were inftruit- 
ed to let him know, that (he would abfoluttrly confider 
him as a private perfon, and order him to be tried and 
execiKed as a traitor. In this extremity he accepted 
the conditions held out to him, and difclofed minutely 
•all the trdnfa<£lioris of the principal parties in the coii- 
fpiracy. But while he deferibed the ulfencea of hia mif- 
trefs, the duke of Norfolk, and himfclf, he could not 
avoid to detract from their blame by apologies. It w*as 
natural, he faid, for the queen of Scots to exert the 
moil (Irenuous endeavours in her power to recover her 
freedom and crown ; and the methods (he adopted to 
obtain her purpofes might to be confidtrcd in connec- 
tion with the arts of Elizabeth, who pertinacioudy de- 
nied her accefs to her preftnee, who kept her a clofe 
prifoncr in contempt of all the principles of humanity 
and jufticc, and who afforded an open, and power- 
ful aflillance lo her enemies. The duke of Norfolk he 
was earned /o cxcufeon the foundation of the advances 
which had been made in his marriage with the queen of 
Scots. Their plighted love, and their engagements, 
did not allow him to forfakc her. As for himftlf, he 
w'as her ambafiador and her fervant ; and being highly 
indebted to her gencrofity and kindnefs, he could not 
a!)andon her in captivity and diftrefs without incurring 
tiie guilt of the molt finful tre'^chcry and ingratitude. 
U'he daring propofal he had made to feize the perfon of 
Elizabeth was the point, he obferved, which feemed to 
prefs upon him the mod fevcrcly ; and he entreated 
them to believe, that he had moved it only w'ith the 
view of ti*ying the courage of the duke of Norfolk.— 
The privy-counfellors of Elizabeth wcic now in polfcf- 
liou of all the evidence they could expert in this im- 
portant buftnefs. Norfolk was admoniflicd to prepare 
for his trial ; and Biihop Lcfly perceived, that though 
he might efcape with his life, he would never more be 
permitted to rellde in England, and to a<it there as the 
umhafTador, the minilleri and the friend of the queen 
of Scots. 

776 (Jj.fij.jit of the duke of Norfolk's confpiracy was 

fairrniincd * Mary which ilic could never recover. Her 

by the lai- faithful fricnds were languidiing in prifons upon 

lurcof Nor- her account ; (he had no longer the counfela of the bi- 
fc*ik*s con- ftjop of Rofs •, and the Spanifli ambalTador, who had 
Ipiracy, erntcred into her concerns with an unCcrupulous cordia- 
lity, had been ordered to withdraw from England. The 
trial and condemnation of Norfolk foon followed, and 
plunged her into the moft calamitous diftrefs. 

•ndbythc The maflacreof the Protcllants at Paris in 1572 
maffacrc of proved alfo extremely detrimental to her. It was in- 
Paris. terpteted lo be a confequence of the confederacy which 
had been formed at Bayonne fur the extermination of 
the reformed. The ProtelUnts were everywhere tranf- 
ported with rage agaiufl the Papifts. Elizabeth pre- 
pared herfvlf againft an attack from the. Reman Catho- 
*lic powers ; and was haunted with the notion that they 
meant to invade her kingdom, and to give it to the 
queen of Scots. Her ambaffador at Paris, Sir Francis 
\Vullingham, augmented her apprchcnfionB and terror, 
lie compared her wcakiicfs wUh the ft l ength of her ene- 


mies, and aflTured her that if they fhouWr poflvfs thcnir 
felvca of Scotland, (he would fpoo ccafe to be a 
queen. He repreCented Mary as tlie great caufc ^ 
of the perils that threatened her perfonal fafety and 
the tranquillity of her kingdom ; and as violent difeafc8f|]J"*i,‘jyj^‘^/ 
required violent remedies, he fcrupled not to counfel|,cih to pui 
her to unite Scotland to her dominions, and to put Mar) to 
to death a rival wliofe life was incouliftcnt wiih her<ltath. 
fccurity. The more bigotted Proteftants of %Scotland 
diftcred not very widely in their fentiincnts from Sir 
Francis Wallingham ; w'hile thofe of them who were 
more moderate were ttill more attached to iheir religion 
than to Mary ; and amidft the indignation and horror 
into which the fubjefls of Scotland were thrown by the 
fanguinary outrages of Charles IX. and Catharine dc 
Medicis, they furveyed the fuifcriiigs of their fovercigu 
with a diminiOied fympatliy. 

This year the regent, finding himfclf befet with dif--phe u - 
iicukies which he could not overcome, and the affairs g< nr dir*, 
of the nation involved in confuilon from wdiich he could *“‘*^’* 
not extricate them, died of melancholy, and was fuc- 
ceeded by the carl of Morton. 

During the regency of the carl of Marr, a remark- 
able innovation took place in the church, which de- 
ferves to be particularly explained, being no Icfs tlian 
the introduction of Epifcopacy iullead of the Prclbyte- m 
rian form of worfhip. While the carl of Lenox was Epifcopacy 
regent, the archbiihop of St Andrew's was put to death, iiitrfiduc(2.i 
bccaufe he was ftroiigly fufpe6tcd to have had a concern into .Scot- 
in the death of the carl of Murray ; after which the^'*^^^* 
call of Morton procured a grant of the tcmporaltics of 
that fee. Out of thefe he allotted a ftipend to Mr 
John Douglas, a Proteftant clergyman, who took upon 
him the title of archbiihop. This violence excited cen- 
furc and murmurs. In the language of the times, it 
wdH pronounced to be a profanation of the kirk, and 
a high cunlcmp?: of God ; and it underwent the feru- 
tiny of the miniftry in applications and complaints to 
the regent. The matter was doubtlcfs of too much 
importance to be overlooked ; and a commiflion of 
privy-counfellors and clergymen was appointed in the 
name of the king to inquire into it, and to reform and 
improve the policy of the church. This commiffioii, 
upon the part of the privy-council, confided of the eat I 
of Morton, the Lord Rutliven, Robert abbot of Dun- 
fermline, Mr James Macgill, Sir John Ballenden, and 
Colin Campbell of Glenorchie ; and upon the part of 
the church there were named John Erfkine of Dun, and 
Mr John Winram, Mr Hay, Mr Lindfay, Mr Pont, 
and Mr Jolin Craig. The conrultations and debates 
were long ; and iht* iuduence and management of the 
carl of Morton diredted their dctcrminalions. It was 
refolved, that till the majority of the king, ot till the 
wifdom of the three eftates (liould be confultcd, the 
titles of archbiihop and bilhop (hould continue as in the 
times which preceded the Reformation ; and that a chsip- 
ter of learned minifters (hould be annexed to every me- 
tropolitan or cathedral feat. It was determined that 
the fees, as they became vacant, (hould be given to thofe 
of the Proteftant miniftry who were moft eminent for 
their qualiftcations ; that the archbilhops and bidiops 
fhould c'xcrcilc no higher juriftlidlion than what was per- 
mitted to fuperintendants ; and that they fhould be fub- 
jedi to tlie controul of the general afTcmblies of the 
church. It was agreed, that all abbots, prion, and 
L z other 
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Seatlw^. otker inferior prehtca prefented to beneficesi iliould be 
examined by the bifhop or fuperintendant of the dio- 
cefe or precinifl where the preferment was fituated ; and 
that their iitnefs to repnefent the church in porliamciiC 
ihould be duly inquired into. It was jud^red that the 
king and the regent fliouM recommend qualified perfona 
to vacant bifhoprics^ and that tbe elef^ions of them 
fhould be made by tlw chapters of the rcfpeiftivc cathe- 
drals. It was ordered that all benefices with cure un- 
der prdaciea fhould only be difpofed of to officiating 
tniniiiers ; that every minifier fhould receive ordination 
from the bifhop of tfiediocefe, or the fuperintendant of 
the province ; and that the hifliops and fiiperintendants, 
upon the ordination of miniilers^ fliould exa6i an oath 
from them to recognize the authority of the king, and 
to pay canonical obedience to their ordinary in all things 
that were lawful. 

By thefc artful regulations the carl of Morton did 
not mean folcly to confult his own rapacity or that of 
the nobles. I'he exaltation of the Protcllant church 
to be one of the three efiates was a confequcnce of 
them ; and the clergy being the (Ivenuous enemies of 
Mary, he might by their means fccure a decided influ- 
ence in parhament. The earl of Marr, as regent, 
giving his fanftion to the proceedings of the commiflion, 
they were carried into prafticc. The dclufive cxpeAa- 
tion of wealth, which this revival of Hpifcopacy held 
out to the niinifiry, was flattering to them ; and they 
bore with tt Icrablc patience tins fevere blow that was 
firuck again fl tlic religious policy of Geneva. Mr 
John Douglas w’as dcfired to give a fpecimen of bis 
gifts in preaching ; and his ckdtion took cfTccl, not- 
withflanding the oppofition that was made to it by John 
Knox and other ecclcliaftics, who flood up for the lules 
and forms which had been eflabli/lied at the Rcfoimation. 
He w'ua inaugurated in his office by the bifhop of Caith- 
iicls, Mr John Spotfvvood luperintenvlant of Dothian, 
and Mr David Dindfny, who violating the book of dif- 
c.ijdinc, communicated to him his charadter and admif- 
lion by the impolition of bands. This was a lingular 
triumph to Epifcopacy ; and the exaltation of Douglas 
included other peculiarities remarkable and ofFenfive. 
hie denied that he had made any fimoniacal agreement 
with the earl of Morton ; yet it was known that the 
revenues of the aichbifiiopric tvere alnmfl wholly engrof- 
fecl by that nobleman. He had promifed to rciign, up- 
on his iiiflnlmcnt, the office of rc^or which hr held- in 
the iiniverlity of St Andrew’s: yet he refufed to exe- 
cute this engagement. He was in a very advanced age ; 
and his mental qualifications, which had never been emi- 
nent, were in a Hate of decay. 

A general aflembly, which w^as holdrn at St An- 
drew’s, confidering the high moment of the new regu- 
lations introduced into the church, appointed com- 
n^iflioncTs to go to John Knox, who was at this time in- 
difpofcd, and to confult with him deliberately in hi^ 
hoiife, wlietljcr they were agreeable to the word of God. 
But from the arts of the nobles, or from the fieknefs of 
KnOx, It happened that this conference was not car- 
rKd into execution. In a general afTeniUy, however, 
which met at Perth, the new polity was reported and 
examined. The names of arcHbifiiop, dean, archdea- 
con, chancellor, and cliapter, were excepted againfi as 
Po]>:ih diftinftions, and as flanderous to the ears of 
pious Chrillian?. A wifti was exprefied that they mrglit 


be exchanged for titles Icfs profane and fuptrfiitiotiB ; SeotUnd* 
and an unanimous proteftatiou was made, that the new ■ 
polity was merely a temporary expedient, and fliould 
only continue and prevail till a snore pcrfe& order 
fliould be obtained from the king, the regent, and the 
nobility. This tolerating refolution left tbe new. po- 
lity in its full force ; and a colourable foundation was 
now eilabUflked for the laity to partake in the profits 
of biflioprics. The fimoniacal padion of Morton and 
Douglas was not long a matter uf finguiarity. Mr 
Jamch Boyd was appointed to die archbiflioprtc of Glaf- 
gow, Mr James Baton to tbe bifhoprk: of Dunkeld, 
and Mr Andrew Graham to the fee of Domblain ; and 
thefe compromifing ecclefiaftice, upon being allowed 
competencies to themfelves, gratified their noble friends 
with the greatefl proportion qf their revenues. Tho 
virtue of the common people approved not this fpirit 
of traffic ; and the bifhopaof the new polity were treat- 
ed openly with reproach or with ridicule. ygr 

The y'ear 1572 is alfo remarkable for the death of Death of 
John Kni.x, whofe mifiaken zeal had contributed not 
little to bring upon the queen thofe misfi^rtunes with 
wdiich flic was now opprefTcd. Neither by his death, 
however, nor by the change of the regency, could (he 
now be ixilicvcd. The carl of Morton was fo much 
devoted to Klizabeth, that he received particular in- 
ftru^lions from her how to guide the young king. His 
elevation, in deed, gave the finiflung firokc to the queen’s ^ 
affairs. He employed himfelf with fuccefs in dividing jrji^nbcih 
her party among themfelves, and by his means the rcfolvcd on 
duke of Chatclhcrault and the carl of Huntley were 
duced to forfake her. As for Elizabeth, flic was 
on putting Mary to death; but as no crime could be*^*^^* 
alleged agaitiil her in England, (he thought it proper 
that fhc fhould be carried back to fuffer death in her 
own dominions. This propofiil, however, was rejected ; 
and the friends who remained true to Mary once mure 
began to indulge themfelves in hopes of fucconrs from 
France. New' misfortunes, however, awaited them.— 
Theeafilc of Edinburgh, which had hitherto been held The callle 
for the queen by Kirkuldy of Grange, was obliged loofEdin- 
furrenderto an Engli(h,ariny commanded by Sir 
liam Drury. Kirkaldy was folemnly alTurcd by 
Englifli commander of his life and liberty ; but Eliza- 
beth violated this capitulation, and commanded him to 
be delivered up to the regent. A hundred of his re- 
lations offered to become vaflals to Morton, and to pay 
lum 3000 merks yearly, if he would fpare his life ; but 
in vain : Kirkaldy and liis brother Sir James were bang- 
ed at Edinburgh. Maitland of Lethington, who was 
taken at the fume time, waspoifoned iti theprifon-houfe 
of Leith. g 

Thejealoiify of Elizabeth did not diminifh with the Mary treat- 
decline of Mary’s caufe. She now treated her ivithcd with 
more rigour than ever, and patronized Morton in all the Rrcattr ri- 
enormiiies which he committed agaiuft her friends. 

Lefly bifiiop of Rofa had been long imprifoned in Eng-*^'**^* 
land, oiT account of his concern in the duke of Nor- 
folk’s confpiracy. Morton earnefUy folicited the queen 
to deliver iiim up, and would undoubtedly have put him 
to death ; but as he had a^led in the thara6ler of am-* 
baflador from Mary, this was judged impolitic, and the 
pr'-lite WAS fuffered to depart for France. When lie 
arrived there, he endeavoured in vain to flir up the em- 
peror^ the pope, and the duke of Alva, to cjcert thenw. 

felvea 
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Scotl'Oiii. felves in behalf of the queen of Scotland ; and| in 
N -—nr the misfortuncA of his royal miHrefs were farther 

a;ggrdvated by the death of Charles 1 X» of France^ and 
S^'rlcs IX^** uncle the cardinal of Loriaine. The regents in the 
ind the u)can time, ruled with the moll defpotic fway. He 

lake of twice coined bafe money in the name of his fovereign ; 

LurrtiiDe. and after putting it into circulation the fecund time, lie 
ilTued orders- for its paihng only for its tHtrin/ic value. 
The duke of Chatelheraalt happening to die this year, 

786 ^he regent took every method of ruining all thole of 
Dppreflion hia name and family. He committed to prifon all the 
uid viu- Hamiltons, and every perfoti of diiiindtion who had 
^ce of fjiuglit for the queen at tine battle of Lang fide, and 

compelled them to buy their liberty at aq exorbitant 
price. He indigated Douglas of Lochleven to affiiffi- 
nate Lord Arbroath, and it was with difficulty that the 
latter eficaped the ambufh that was laid for him. Reid, 
the biihop of Orkney, having left his edatc to pious 
and charitable ufes, the regent prohibited the execution 
of the will, and took upon himfclf the adtiiifiilli*atioti. 
To be rich' was a fuffieicut crime to exuite his ven- 
geance. He entered the warehou&s of merchants, and 
coufifcated their property ; and if he wanted a. pretence 
to juilify his condu^, the judges and lawyers wcih: 

787 ready at his call, 

^ppofinon In this difaitrous period the clergy augmented the 
.0 Epiico- general confufton. Mr Andrew Melvil had lately rc* 
turned from Geneva ; and the difcipliue of its affembly 
being confidcrcd by him as the moft perfect model of 
ccclcGallical policy, he was infinitely offended with the 
introdiiflion of Epifcopacy into Scotland. His learn- 
ing was confiderable, and his (kill in languages was 
profound. He was fond of difpiitation, hot, violent, 
and pertinacious. The Scott i(h clergy were in hu- 
mour to attend him ; and his merit was fuiliciciit to 
excite their admiration. Iniligated by his pradtices, 
John Drury, one of the miniilers of Edinburgh, called 
ill quL’lUon, iu a general affembly, the lawfnlnefs of the 
bifliops, and the authority of chapters in elediiiig tbein. 
Melvil, after commending his >^eal and his motion, de- 
claimed concerning the flourifliing Hate of the rftablifli- 
ment of Geneva ; and having recited the opinions of 
Calvin and Ileaa upon cecleGaflicai government, main- 
tained, that there fliould be no officTc-bcarers in the 
church wliofe titles were not feen in the book of God. 
He affirned, that the term was nowhere to be 

found in it in the fenfe in which it was commonly un- 
deritood, as Clirift allowed not any fuperiority among 
miniHers. He contended that Chrift was the only lord 
of his church, and that the ininillers of the word were 
all equal in degree and power. He urged, that the 
rllate of the liilhops, befulc being unlawful, bad grown 
unfeemly with corruplioas; and that if they were not 
removed out of the church, it would fall into decay, 
and endanger the intsrelb of religion. His fentiments 
were received with flattering approbation ; and though 
the archbithnp of Glafgow, with the hilHops of Dun- 
keld, Gallow'ay, Brechin, Dumbbin, and the Ifles, 
werc-prefent in this affembly, they ventured not to de- 
fend their vocation. It was rofulvcilj that the name 


conferred m diflinition or rank ; ibat the office Ikothnd. 
wan not more honourable ih4u tluit of the otiicr mi- 
niders; and that by the word of God their fundions 
oonfifled in preaching, in adminiftering the IhcraoientB, 
and iu exercifiog eccUfiaftical difeipline with the coi>- 
fent of the elders. The Epifcopal eilate, in the mean* 
while, was watched with anxious obfervation ; and 
the faults and dements of every kiiod, which were found 
in individuals, were cliarged, upon the order with rude* 
nefs and afperity. In a new allcmbly this fubjeft was 
again canvaffed. It was moved, whether bifhufs, aa 
coriflituled in Scotland, bad any authority for their 
fiin£tions from the Scriptures ? After long debater, it 
was thought prudent to avoid an explicit determination 
of this important queffkin. But a confirmation was be- 
llowed upon the refolution of the former affembly ; and 
it was eilablKhed as a rule, that every biihop fliould 
make choice of a particular chuixrh within his diocefe, 
and (hould aftiinlly difeharge the duties of a mini (ter. 

The regent, dillurbcd with thefc proceedings of the 
brethren, was diCpofcd to amufe and to deceive them. 

He fent a meffenger to advife them not to infiinge 
and disfigure the rilablid^ed forms ; and to admonilh 
them, that if their avcriion from Epifcopacy was Infur- 
niouiitable, it would become them to think of fome 
mode of ecclefiallicnl government to which they could 
adhere with conliancy. The affembly taking the ad- 
vantage of this meffage, made a formal intimation to 
him, that they would djligenlly frame a lading plat- 
form of polity, and fubniit it to the privy-council* 

They appointed, accordingly, a^ committee of the bre- 
thren for this purpofe. The biifinefswas tt)i> agreeable 
to be ncglcdcd ; and in a (liort time Mr David Lind- 
fay, Mr James Lawfon, and Mr Robert Pont, were 
deputed to wait upon the regent with a new fcheme of 
ecclefiudiciil government. After reminding liiin, that 
he had been a notable indrumeul in purging the rtalin 
of Popery, and begging that he would coufult w'iih 
them upon any of its articles which he thought impro- 
per or incomplete, they informed him, that they did '' 
not' account it to be a pcrfccl work to w'hich nothing 
could be added, or from whicli nothing could be taken 
away; for that they would alter and improve it, as the 
Almighty God might fartlicr reveal his will unto them. 

The regent, taking from them their fchedule, replied, 

That he would appoint certain perfons of the privy- 
council to confer with them. A conference was even 
begun upon the fubjecl of their new edabliflimeut; hut 
from his am, or from the troubles of the times, no ad- 
vances w'ere made in it. g 

'I bis year the earl of Bothwcl died in Dennuirk ;r)oa!i of 
and in his lad moments being dung v/ith n morlt, hcBothwiL 
cimfeffed lliat he had been guilty of the Ung’s mur- 
der, revealed the names of the perfons who were his 
accomplices, and with the moii folemn protcHations 
declared the honour and innocence oi tin* queen. Kis 
confdfion was tranfmitted to Elizabeth by the king of 
Denmatk ; but was fuppreffed by her with an anxious 
fi)lfcifude^,(.u). 

The regent dill continued his enormities, till having 

rendered comptiic l 


10 l.M 


f u) Jebb, Vol. II. p. 227. It has never beeir publidied. Keith and other hiftorianc have preferved what iliey 
call the earl of BoihwPs i/eclaraiim nt his deaths and account it to be genuine. Their partiality for Mary induced 
them the more eafily to fall into this midakc. The paper they give is .dtiuondrativcly a forgery j and the want 
of the real confcfiion ^. f Bothwcl is lUll a deficiency iu our hidory. 
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Scottatiil, rendered hlmfclf obnoxious to the beft part of the tio- 
^ bility, he was, in 1 577, compelled to icfign his office 
into the hands of James Vt. ; but as his majefty was 
then only twelve years of age, a gencralconn9il of twelve 
peers was appointed to affift him m the adminillration. 
Next year, however, the carl of Morton having found 
mcaHS to gain the favour of the young king, procured 
the diffolution of this council : and thus being left 
the foie advifer of the king, he hoped once more to 
be raifed to his former greatnefs. This could not be 
done^ however, without keeping the king in a kind of 
captivity, fo that nobody could have accefa to him but 
himfelf. The king, fenfible of his fituation, fent a dc- 
fpntch to the carls of Argyll and Athol, entreating 
them to relieve him. An army for this purpofe was 
foon raffed ; and Morton^s partifans were in danger of 
being defeated, hnd not the oppohte party dreaded the 
vengeance of Elixabelh, who' was refnlvcd to fuppott 
the carl of Morton. In confeqiicnce of this a negotia- 
tion was entered into, by which it was agreed, that the 
earl of A rgyll, with feme others, (hould be admitted 
into the king’s council; and that four noblemen (hould 
be cholen by each party to conlider of feme proper 
method of preferving tranquillity in the nation. 

This pacification did not greatly diniinifli the power 
of Morton. He foon got rid of one of his principal 
antagonills, the carl of Athol, by poifoning him at an 
entertainment; after which he again gave a loofe rein to 
his refentments agaiufi the houfe of Hamilton, whom 
he pcrfecuied in the moll cruel manner. By thefe 
means, however, he drew upon himfelf a general hatred; 
and he was fiipplanted in the king’s favour by the Lord 
d’Aubigney, who came from France in the year 1579, 
and was created carl of Lenox. I’he next year Mor- 
ton was fufpcdlcd of an intention to deliver up the king 
to Klixabcth, and a guard was appointed to prevent 
any attempts of this kind. The queen of England 
endeavoured to fupport her zealous partifan ; but with- 
in ion- out effe^. He was tried, condemned, and executed, as 
denmcdtnd^j^jng concerned in the murder of Daniley. At the 
thrimuicr" execution, it isfaid that he confeflfed his guilt; 
or^Darnlcy, evidence is not quite fatisfadlory. It is 

^ howc\er ceitain that he acknowledged himfelf privy to 
the plot formed againfl the life of the king ; and wlicn 
one of the clergymen attending him before his execu- 
tion obferved, that by his own confelTion he merited 
death in foreknowing and conciJaling the murder, Jic re- 
plied ** Ay but. Sir, had I been as innocent as St 
Stephen, or as guilty as Judas, I mud have come to the 
fcadold. Pray, what ought I to have done in this 
matter ? You knew not the king’s weaknefs, Sir. If I 
had informed him of the plot againfl his life, he would 
have revealed it eve n to liis enemies and thofc concern- 
ed in the defigu ; and I would, it may be, have lofl 
my own life, for endeavouring to preferve his to no pur- 
791 

Mtiiillraus 'Phe elevation of King James, and the total overthrow 
cruilryot of Morton, produced no beneficial confcquences to the 
Elizabeth onfoiiunatc Mary. In the year 1581, flic addreffed 
to iVjary. ^ letter lu Cafielnau the French ambaflador, in which 
(he complained that her body was fo weak, and her 
limbs fo ftehle, that (lie was unable to walk. Caftel- 
nau therefore entreated Elizabeth to mitigate a little 
the rigours of Mary’s conhoement ; Xvhich being refu- 
fed, the latter had thoughts of refigning her chitaf to 
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the cit^w'n both of England and Scotland into the Scccl ard^ 
hands of herfon, and even of adviJihg him to ufe every ^ 
effort in his power to ellabliffi his claim to the EngliJh 
crown as preferabl e to that of Elizabetli. Bnl being 
apprehenfive of danger from this violent method, (he 
^ain contented herUlf with fending to the court 
England ineffcdlual memorials* and renionfl ranees. Eli- 
zabeth, inftead of taking compaffion on her mifcmble 
fituation, alTiduoufly encouraged every kind of diforder 
in the kingdom, on purpofe to have the queen more 
and more in lier power. Thus the Scottilli tnalcon- The king 
tents finding themiclvcs always fupported, a coiifpiracy r*"*- 
was at laft entered into, the defign of which was to^'*f*^*'* 
hold James in captivity, and to overthrow the authority 
of Arran and Lenox, who were now the principal 
perfoj^s in the kingdom. The chief adlors in thiacon- 
fpiracy were the earls of Cowrie, Marr, and Glen- 
cairn, the Lords Lindfay and Boyd, with the mafters of 
Glammis and Oliphant. By reafon of the youth and 
imbecility of the king, they eafdy accomplifhed their 
purpofe ; and having got him in their power, they 
promifed him his liberty, provided he would command 
Lenox to depart the kingdom. This was accordingly 
done ; but the king found himfelf as much a prifoiicr as 
before. The more effcftually to detain him in cuilody, 
the rebels conflrained him to iffiie a proclamation, 
wherein he declared himfelf to be at perfefl liberty. 

Lenox was preparing to advance to the king’s relief 
with a confiderable body of forces, when he was dif- 
concerted by the king’s peremptory command to leave 
Scotland ; upon which he retired to Dumbarton, in 
order to wait for a more favourable opportunity. I'he 
carl of Arran, being more forward, was committed to 
clofc cuilody for fome time, but afterwards confined 
only in his houfe of Kiiiiieil. The rebels took upon 
them the title of lords for the reformation of the 
ftatC.” yg^ 

The clergy, who had all this time been exceedingly which is 
averfe to Epifcopacy, now gave open countenance to aj yrovnl 
the lords of the reformation. On the 1 3lh of 06 \o- 
ber 1582, they made a folemn afl:, by which the nr/V/' 

0/ Ruthven^ as the capture of the king was called, was 
deemed a fervice moll acceptable to all who feared God, 
refpefted the true religion, and were anxious for the 
prefervation of the king and Hale ; and every miniflcr 
was commanded to declaim from his piilpit upon the 
expediency of this meafurc, and to exhort the people 
to concur with the lords in profecuting the full deli- 
verance of the church, and the perfc6: reformation of 
the commonwealth. Not fatisfied with this approba- 
tion of the clergy, the confpirators got their proceed- 
ings approved by the Hates of Scotland, as a good, 
a thankful, and a neceifary fcrvice to the Icing.” At 
the fame time it was enadled, that no fuit civil or 
criminal of any kind (hould ever be iiillituted againfl 
the perfons concerned in it. Soon after this, Lendx 
took his leave of Scotland, and failed for France, where 
he died. ^ 

The unfortunate Mary was driven to dcfpair when flic Mary^^ 
heard that herfon was taken prifoner by rebels wbo writes to 
had been inftigated by Elizabeth. In this diflrefs, (hi; Elizabeth, 
addreffed a more fpirited letter to Elizabeth, in which 
(he at once afferted her own innocence, and fet forth 
the condudl uf Elizabeth hcrfelf in fuch language as 
mult have put the moft impudent of her adverfaricB to 

the 
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the blufli. Elizabeth jL'ould not replj^ and therefore 
had rcconrfc to her uTudl aits of ireachcroua negotia- 
tion. New terms were propofed to Mary, who would 
gladly have fubmitled almolt to any thing, provided (lie 
could procure her freedom. It was prof ofed, as had 
often been done before, to a/Tociate the queen of Scots 
with her fon in the goverunicnt ; but as this was to 
be referred to the king, who was in the hands of Eli- 
zabeth's frieuds, and to the parliament, who were under 
the power of the fame faiilion, it is cafy to fee that no 
fuch afl'oeiation ever could take place, or indeed v/as 
ever intended. 

. After the death of Lenox, the confpirators appre- 
hended no further danger, little fiippofing that a prince 
fo young and unexperienced could deliver hiinfelf from 
captivity. This, however, in the year 1583, he elFeifl:- 
cd in the following manner : A conv.ention of the 
cflatcs had been I'ummoned to meet at St Andrew's. 
James, whom the carl of Arrau, notwithftanditig his 
confinement at Kinncil, had found means to inllruc^ 
and advife, pretended a defirc of viiiting his grand-uncle 
the carl of March, who refided at St Andrew’s, and 
was for that purppfe permitted to repair thither a few 
d.iys before the convention. The better to deceive the 
earls of Gowrie, Angus, and Marr, wdio attended him, 
he took up his lodgings in an old inn, wdiich was quite 
open and deferu-t Icfs. Hut having cxpreflld a defirc to 
fee the caflle of St Atidiew’s, he was admitted into it ; 
and Colonel Stuart, who commanded the caflle, after 
admitting a few of his retinue, ordered the gates to be 
fliut. The carls of Argyll, Marifelial, Montrofc, and 
Rothes, who were in eoncert witli the king, haflcncd 
to make him an offer of their fworda. Tlie oppofitc 
fadion, being unprepared for hoflilities, were filled with 
coiiflcrnation. Of all the confpiratois, the earl of 
Gowilc alone was admitted into the king’s prcfencc, by 
the favour of Colonel Stuart, and received his pardon. 
The earls of March, Argyll, Gownie, Marifchal, and 
Rothes, were appointed to be a council for aflilfing the 
king in the management of Kis affairs ; and foon after 
this James fet out for Edinburgh. I’he king no foon- 
er found himfelf at liberty, than, by the advice of his 
privy council, he iffued a proclamation of mercy to the 
confpirators ; but they, flaltering theinfelves with the 
hopes of fupport from Elizabeth, obftinatcly refufed to 
accept of his pardon. In confequcncc of this, they 
were denounced rebels. Elizabeth failed not to give 
them underhand all the encouragement flie could, and 
the clergy uttered the mofl feditious difeourfes againft 
the king and government ; and while they railed againft 
Popery, they thcmfelves maintained openly the very 
chara^criftic and didinguifhing mark of Popery, name- 
ly, that the clerical entirely independent of the civil 
power. 

At laft the rebels broke forth into open hoftilities ; 
but by the vigilance of Arran, the carl of Gowrie, who 
had again begun his treufonable pradtices, Was commit- 
ted to cuflody ; while the reft, unable to oppolc the 
king, who appeared againft them wirb a formidable 
army, were obliged to fly into England,, where Eliza- 
beth, with her ufual treachery, proiedlcd them. 

The carl of Gowrie fuffered as a traitor ; but the 
feverity excitifed aguinfl him did not intimidate Uie 
clergy. They ftill continued tlicir rebellious pradtices, 
until ih^ king being informed tfiat they were cngagcid 


in a corrcfpondesiqC with fume of the. fugitive lurd^, ScoUand- 
citations were given to tlicir leaders to pppear before 
the privy council. The clergymen, m.t ibrir.g to ap- 
pear, fled to England ; and on the aoth of May * 
the king fmnmoned a convention of the ellates, on pur-^j^^ c]u^;y 
pofe to humble the pride of the church in an effedtual 
manner. In this affeinbly the raid of Rulhven was 
declared to be rebellion, accoiding to a dcchirnticii 
which had formerly been made by the king. And, as 
it had grown into a cuflom with the promoters of fedi- 
tion and the enemies of order, to decline the judgment 
of the king and the council, when called before them 
to anfwer for rebellious orcontumclious fpceches, uttered 
from the pulpit or in public places, an ordination was 
made, afferting that they bad complete powers to judge 
concerning perfons of every degree aud function ; and 
declaring, that every adt of oppofition to their jo rifdic- 
tion fliould be accounted to be trcafui). It was euadted, 
that the authority of the parliament, as coniiituted by 
the free votes of the three cflates, was full and fupremc ; 
and that every attempt to diminifh, alter, or infringe, 
its power, dignity, and Jurifdiction, fliould be lield and 
puniflied as treafon. All jurifdidlions and judgments, 
all affemblies and conventions, not approved of by the 
king and the three ellates, were condemned as unlaw- 
ful, and prohibited. It was ordained, that the king 
iniglit appoint commiflioners, with powers to examine 
into the delinquencies of clergymen, and, if proper, to 
deprive them of their benefices. It was commanded, 
that clergymen fliould not for the future be admitted to 
the dignity of lords of the feflion, or to the adminiffra- 
tion of any judicature civil or criminal. An ordiuatjoii 
was made, which fubjedted to capital punifliment all 
perfons who fliould inquire into the affairs of Hate with 
a malicious curiofity, or who flioidd utter falfe and. 
flandcrous fpeeches in fermons, declamations, or familiar 
difeourfe, to the reproach and contempt of the king, his 
parents, and progenitors. It was ordered that a guard,, 
confining of 40 gentlemen, wdth a yearly allow^ancc to 
each of 200I. fhould continually attend upon the king. 

This parliament, which was full of zeal for the crown, Attci.if ti 
did not ovcilook the hillory of Buchanan, which about luppni'j 
this time w^as exciting a very general attention. It 
commanded, that all perfons who were poffeffrd of copies 
of his chronicle, and of liis treatife on the Scottifli go- 
vernment, fhould furreiidcr them within 40 days, under 
the penalty of 2ool. in order that they might be pur- 
ged of the offeiilivc and extraordinary matters tlw.*y con- 
tained. This ftroke of tyranny was furious and io- 
cffe^tual. Foreign nations, as well as his own country- 
men, were filled with the highclt admiration of the 
genius of Buchanan. It was not permitted that his. 
writings fhould fuffer mutilation ; they were multiplied 
in every quarter j and the feverity exercifed againft- 
them only ferved the more to excite curiofity, aud to 
diffufe his reputation. 

While the parliamentary afts, whieli (truck againftTht clujcy 
the importance of the church,, were in agitation, the(.ndrav< ur 
miniiicrs deputed Mr David Lindfay to folicit the king^^ lupport 
that no flatules fliould pafs w hich afleSed the cede- * 
liaftical eilabliflimcnt, withou* the confultation of thc‘‘J^;)|‘‘ 
general affcmbly# But the carl of Arrau. having jiUcl- 
ligcnce of this commiffion, defeated it, by committing. 
MrLindfay to prifon as a fpy for the difconteiiied 
noblv'fi* Upon the publicatioa^ however, of thefe afts 

In 
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bcr«M 8 » Mr Robert Tuat imiM«r ^ 9 t Cuth- 
belt’s, and one of the fenotors of the coutt of feffion« 
with Mr Walter BakHnqiiol, |^otefted formaliy in the 
name of the clmrch, that it di&Qted from them» and 
that they were cotifequently invalid. Having made 
this prouftatit>ii| they inftaatly fledi and were pro- 
chimed traitors. By letters and pamphlets, which 
were artfully fprrad among the people, their pallions 
were ronfed againft the king and his council. The 
miiiifterR of Edinburgh took the refolution to forfake 
their flocks and to retire to England. And in an a- 
j)ology circulated by their management, they anxiouf- 
ly cndcavoiired to awaken commiferation and pity. 
They magnified the dangers which threatened them ; 
and they held out, in vindfeation of their condudl, the 
example of the prophets, the apollles, the martyrs, and 
of Chriil himfclf, w ho aR concurred, they faid, in op- 
pofing the ordinations of men, when contradidlory to 
the will of heaven, and in declining the rage of the 
enemies of God. The king appointed his own chap- 
lains and the archbiihop of 6 t Andrew’s to perform the 
miniftcrial fund\ions in his capital. The clergy over 
Scotland were commanded to fubferibe a dcclaralton, 
which imported the fuprcmacy of the king over the 
chuadi, and their fiibmiflion to the agthority of the bi- 
The national ferments ftill increafed in violence. 
Many 101101101*8 refufed to fubferibe this declaration, 
and were deprived of ihc ir livings. It w'as contended, 
that to make the king fupreme over the church was no 
better than to fet up a new pope, and to commit trea- 
fou againft jefus Cbriil. It was urged, that to over- 
throw alVcmblics and preibytcrics, and to give dominion 
to biihops, was not only to overfet tlie ettablifhed poli- 
ty of the church, but to deftroy religion itfelf. For 
the biihops were the (laves of the court, were fehifma- 
lical in their opinions, and depraved in their lives. It 
was affirmed, that Hcrcfy, Athcifm, and Popery, would 
ilrikc a doepToot, and grow into ftrength. And the 
people were taiijjht to believe, that the biihops would 
corrupt the nation into a rcfemblance with themfclves ; 
and that there everywhere prevailed diftimulation and 
blafphemy, perfecution and obfcciiity, the profanation 
of tile Scriptures, and the breach of faith, covetoufnefs, 
perjury, and facrilegc. It was reported abroad, that 
the miiiitt'crs alone were intruded with ccclciiadical 
functions, and vmh tlu' fwmrd of the w^ord 5 and that 
it was xnofl. wicked and profane to imagine, that Jefus 
Chrill had ever committed the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven to civil magift rates and therr fervants or de- 
puties. 

While the clergy were thus impotcritly venting their 
wrath, Elizabeth, alarmed btyond roeafurc at this fud- 
den revolution, and terrified by a confeilion extorted 
by the rack from one Francis Throgmorton, concern- 
ing a combination of the Catholic princes to invade 
England, began to treat with Mary in a more fincere 
manner than ufual ; hut having gained over to her fide 
the earl of Arran, the only man of a^ivity in Scot- 
land, Ihe rcfolvcd to proceed to extremities with the 
queen of Scots. The Roman Catholics, both at home 
and abroad, wereinfiamed againft her with a honndlefa 
and implacable rage. There prevailed many romours 
of plots and confpiracica againft her kingdom and her 
life.' Book-^ were pttblilhed, which detailed her cruel- 
ties and injuiUcc to MaVy in the moft iitidigtiaat Ian- 
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g»i^e of raptoaeh, 

fination as a moll meritorious a6l. The eail of Arran 
had explained to her pradices of the queen of Scota 

with her fon, and had mfcovered the intrigues of the 803 
Catholic princes ten gain hhn to their viewa* While IntaKied 
her fenfibilitres and feats were fcvcrcly excruciating 
to her» circumilancts happened which coufirmed them . 

in their Jlrength, and provoked her to give the fulkft^* covcrc 
fcope to the malignity of )ier paffiotis. Crichton, a 
Scottlllt Jefuit, paffing into his own country, was tukca 
by Ncthcrland pirates ; and fome papers which he had 
torn in pieces and thrown into the fea being recovered, 
were tratifinittcd to England. Sir William Wade put 
them together with dexterity ; and they demotiftratcd 
beyond a doubt, that the luvafion of England was con- 
certed by the pope, the king of Spain, and the duke of ^ 

Guife. About this time, too, a reroavkable letter was Remark- 
intercepted from Mary to Sir Francis Englefield. SheahJf ktrer 
complained in it that (he could have no reliance upon 
the integrity of Elizabeth, and that (he expeded 


iiie liiicgruy ut mhu iiiai. me; J*liza 

happy ifliic to any treaty which might be opened for 
Jicr reftoration and liberty. She urged the advance- 
ment of the “ great plot (lie intimated, that the 
prince her fon w’as favourable to the •• defignment,” 
and difpofed to be dircdled by her advice ; (he entreat- 
ed, that every delicacy with regard to her own Hate 
and condition flumld be laid alide without fcruple ; 
and file afiTured him, that fbc would moft willingly fnf- 
fer perils and dangers, and even death itfelf, to give re- 
lief to the opprcifed children of the clinrch. Thefe 
difcovcrics, hi exafperating to the inquietudes and di- 
(IrclTcs of Elizabeth, were followed by a deep and ge- 
neral conlU-rnation. The terror of an invafion fpread 
itfelf with rapidity over England/, and the Proteftants, 
vi'hile they trembled for the life of their champion, weic 
Hill more alarmed with the dangers which threatened 
their religion. 

In this (late of perplexity mid dillradlton, the couii- 
fellors of Elizabeth dkl not forget that they had been 
her inflrumeut's in pcrfccuting the qneen of Scots, and 
of the fcveritics with which (he had treated the Roman 
Catholics. They were fully fenfihle, that her great- 
nefs and fdfety wcrcintimatclyconneftcd withifieir«»wn ; 
and they concurred in indulging her ftars, jcaloufics, 
and refentment. It w'as rcfolvcd that Mary (liould Her death 
perilli. An affociatinn was formed, to which perfonsh rcfwlvtd 
of every condition and degree were invited. The pro-**^'* 
felTcd hufiiiefs of this affociation or fociety was Uiepre- 
fervation of the life of Elizabeth, which it was affirmed 
was in danger, from a confpinicy to advance fome pre- 
tended title to the crown ; and its members vowed and 
protcllcd, by the roajefty of God, to employ their 
whole power, their bodices, lives, and goods, in her fer- 
vice i to withiland, as well by force of arms as by other 
methods of revenge, all periona, of whatfoever nation 
or rank, who (hould attempt in. any form to invade, and 
injure her fafety or her life, and never to defift from 
the forcible pur fuit-of them till they ihoidd 1>€ com- 
pletely extcrniitiated. They alfo vowed and protilled, in 
the prefence of the eternal God, to pi ofecute to dctti^uc- 
tion any pretended fyccdflbr by whom, or for whohi^ 
the dett liable deed of the afllifliriotion of Elizabeth 
fiiould be attempted dr committed. The earl of Lei- 
cefier was in a partirnlar mahn^ the patron of tbi^ af- 
fociution; and the whole in^iencc of Elizabeth and her 

minifters 
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be a foundatiot) for aecoMiiyftdng the full deftmdtion 
and ruati of the Seottifh ^ueen. 

A combintttiot) fo fcfolute «id fo fierce, which {>0inN 
ed to the deaSh of ^aty, which threatened her titiei 
to th^ crown of England, and which might defeat the 
fuccefiion of her fon, could not fail to excite in her bo- 
foifi thchiftercft anxietiet atvd peftarbation. Weary of 
her fad and long captivity, broken dan^n with calami- 
tieii, dreading ftill more cruel, and willing to 

take away ftom Elizabeth every poflible pretence of 
fctferity, (he now framed* a feheme of accommodation, 
to wlkich no dccen^t or reafonabie objc^ioti could he 
madr» By NaW, her feerttary, (he ptefented it to E- 
lizriheth and h^r privy-coiincil. She proteded hi it, 
that if her liberty ihould be granted to her, Hic would 
enter inhi the rloftli amity with Elizabeth, and pay an 
ohfervance to her abf»ve every other prince of Chriften- 
dom ; that (he would forget all the injuries with which 
fJic had been loaded, acknowledge Elizabeth to l>e the 
rightful queen of En^rland, abliam from any claim to 
|j(T crown during her life, renounce the title and arms 
rf England, which (he had ufurped by the comn?iand 
of her hufljand the king of France, and reprobate the 
bull from Rome which had depofed the Englifti queen. 
She Hkewifc protefted, that flic w’ould enter into the 
alTociation which had been formed for the fecurity of 
Elizabeth ; and that (he would conclude a defenfive 
league with her, provided that it (hould not be preju- 
dicial to the ancient alliance* between Scotland and 
France; and that nothing (tiould bo done during the 
life of the Englifli queen, or after her death, which 
fliould invalidate her titles to the ctowrt of Englatid, or 
thofc of her fon* As a confirmation of thefe articles, 
file profcflfed that (lie would confent to flay in Eng- 
land for fome time as an hoflage ; and that if (he was 
permitted to resire from the dominions of Elizabeth, 
(he w’ould furrender proper and acceptable perfons as 
fureties. She alfo protefled, that (he would make no 
slterations in Scotland ; and that, upon the repeal of 
w'hat had been enacted there to her difgrace, flic would 
bury in oblivion all the injiln'es (he had received from 
her fiihje£ls : that flic would recommend to the king 
her fon thofc counfcllors who were moft attached to 
England, and that flic would employ hcrfclf to I'econ*^ 
cile him to the fugitive nobles : that (he Would take no 
flep^ about his marriage without acquainting the queen 
of England ; and that, to give the greater firmnefs to 
the propofed accommodation, it was her dcfirc that 
lu**‘fliould be called as a party to it : and) in line, (be af- 
firmed, that flic would procure the king of France and 
tlie princes of Lorraine to be guarantees for the per- 
formance of her engagement*. ''Elizabeth, who wa* 
jlkilful in bypocrify, difeovered the moft decifive fymp- 
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tom* of fttiiftfikm and joy wiicn tlierefikettlifOiOrefe fcetW. 
oottiBiiinicited to her. She made no advancea, how- 
cfaer, to eoticlude an accommodation with Mary ; aad 
her thifiifters and coattier* exclaimed againft letrient 
aad pacific meafurea. It was loudly iofifted, chat the ' 

Ifticrty of Mary would be the death of Elizabeth ; tlut 
her aflbeiation with her fon would be the ruin both of 
England and Scotland ; and that her elevation to power 
would extend the empire of Popery, ami give a deadly 
blow to the do^rines of the Reformation. 

In the mean time, an z6t of attainder had pafled 
againft the fugitive nobles, and their cflates and ho- 
noura were forfeited to the king ; who, not fatisfjcd 
with this, fent Patrick mafter of Gray to demand a 
furrender of their perfons from the queen of England* 

As this ambafliidor had rcfided fowic time in France, 
and been intimate with the duke of Guife, he was re- 
commended to Mary i but being a man of no prin- 
ciples, he eafily luffcrcd himfelf to be corrupted by 
lizabetb ; and while he pretended friendfliip to thr un- 
fortunate queen, be difeovered all that he knew' of the 
intentions of her and her foil. The nr.oft fcKndalc*us p. rr- 
falfehoods were forged againft Mary; and the Icfs flic}»<>ri& v-ift'd 
was apparently able to execure, the more (he was faid 
to diiign. a;i unhappy won^an, confmed ard^^ '^'*"^ 

guarded with the uimoft vigilance, who Ind i.o: tov ' 
mciny years lufficient iH(c»^cft to procure a decent treat- 
ment fur herLlf, fliould he able to c?ny on fnch ‘:lofe 
and powerful negotiations with dithant princes at 
were imputed to her, is an abfurdity winch it muft for 
ever be impoflible to reconcile. That (lie had an amour 
with her keeper the earl of Shrewlbury, as was now 
reported, might be ; though of this there is no proof* 

This, however, could fcarce he treafon againft Eliza- 
beth (x) : yet, on account of this, Mary w-as commit- 
ted to the chargt\of Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue 
Drury, zealous puritans, and who, it was hoped, would 
treat her with fuch feverity as might drive her to de- 
^air, and induce her to commit fomc rafli aflion.— 

The earl of Leicefter, fair! to be Elizabeth’s paramour, Aft. limn 
even ventured to fend on piirpofc, by the mur-lmt to 

def of Mary* at once to deliver his millrcfs from 
fears. But the new keeper* of the caftle, though 
ligious bigotS) were men of itridl probity, and rejected 
until fcorn fuch an Itifamous tranfaCliion. In 1585, 

Mary begin to £eel all the rigviUrs of a fevrre imprifon- 
tnent* She had bctfi removed from Sheffield to the 
caftle of Tmhnry ; and under her new keepers flic ex- 
perienced a treatment which was in the higheft degree 
tinjufl, difrefpt-dlful, and acrimonious. Two ‘'ipnrt- . 
ments or chamliers only were allotted to her, and they fii;cri, and 
W’Cie fniall and inconvenient, meanly fiirninu-d, and fo rut ly 
full of apertures and chinks, that they could not 
left her againft the inclemencies of the wcailur. The 
liberty of going abroad for picafurc or excrcil'e was de- 
M nied 


(x) Amidft the infamous calumnies which this princefs was fulicitous to fix upon the queen of Scots, it mnft 
•ciccite the highett indignation to confider her own cuntempt of chaflity, and the unprincipled licentioufnefs of her 

S rWatc life. Sec liaynes’s CoHe6^. of State Papers, p. 99, &c. Even ivhen palfied with age, (he was yet 

urning with unquenchable defires ; and vain of her haggard and cadaverous form, fought to allure to her many 
Jovers. Sec Murdiu, p. 558, 560, 657, 7 :8, 719 - and the difcoverles of a Writer, wliofc pen, elegant, poignant, 
inquifitive, and polite, improves and embelhflies cv^ry topic that it canvaffes ; WalpoW, Catalogue of Royal and 
Koble Authors, Vol* 1 . p. 126. Vol. II. p. 282, note.] 
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Sootknil. nted to lier, Sht was alfatled l>y rhcu mat! fm« and other 
‘ ■ malidicF ; and her phyficiati would not undtTtake to 

a cure, or even to procure her any cafe, iinlefs 
flic Hioiild be removed to a more commodious dwelling. 
Apjdications for tins purpofc' were frequently made, 
and iiriiforndy rejeded. Here, however, her owm af- 
did not cxtihginlh in licr mind her fenlibility 
for flic misfortunes of others ; and flie often indulged 
herfilf in the falisfa^iion of employing a fervant to go 
througli the village of Tutbury in fcaroh of objects of 
diilrrfa, to whom flie might deal out her charity. Ibit 
her inhuman keepers, envying her this pkafure, com* 
inandcd her toabllain from it. lm]»uiing ilieir ligour 
to a fufpicioiis fidelity, (he defjivd that her fervant 
jniglit, on’ llu'fe occalions, be accompanied by one of 
the fuldiers of their guard, or by the conllahlc of the 
\iibge. But they would not alter their prohibition. 
They refufal to her the cxercife of the ChnfHan duty 
of d'fpeiifiiig alms ; and they would not allow her 
the foft conlulation of mcriUening her eye with for- 
rn\t\^ not her own. To inftilt her the more, the caflle 
ctf Tutbury was converted into a common jail. A 
young man, whofc crime was the profelTum of the Ro- 
inirti religion, was committed to a chamber which was 
oppofitc to her window, in order that he might be 'per- 
feculrd in heiTight with a pcllilent cruelty. Notwitli- 
flanding his cries and rcfiilance, he was dragged every 
iTiorning to hear prayers, and to join in the Prolcflant 
worfliip’; and .nfttT enduring fevcral weeks this extraor- 
dinary violence to his eonfrience, he w-as unmercifully 
firangled without any form of law or julUcc. Mary 
remonilrated wnh warmth to Eliz.abcth againfl indig- 
iiilies fo (luicking and fo horrible ; but inllcrd of ob- 
taining confolation or relief, Ihc was involved more 
deeply in wo, and expofed lo ftill harder inventions of 
malice and of anger. 

I I zjl ith In the midlt oi her mibfortuneH, Mary had ftill fola- 
tnvs lif- ced hcrfclf with hope ; and from the exertions of her 
icalum b - flic naturally expelled a fupcrlativc ad\aritagc. He 

iwn n Mu- liiiherio beliavcd with a becoming cordiality ; and 

ill the negotiation W'hich flie had opened with Irim for 
her aflbeiation in the government, he had been ftudi- 
oiw to pleafe and flatter her. He had informed her 
l)y a particular defjjatch, that he found the greateft 
comfort in her maternal tendernefs, aiid that lie would 
nccompblh her commands with humility and expedi- 
tion ; that he would not fail to ratify her union and 
airociation with him in the govcnrinent : that it would 
}>c his nioft carneli endeavour to reconcile ihcir com- 
mon fiibjefts to tliat meafure ; and that Ihc might cx- 
jii Ctfinm him, dining his life, evny fatisfa^^ion and 
duty winch a gotxl motlur could proinifc to hcrfclf 
from an afic^Honace and obedie nt fuiu But thefe fair 
Moibuns of kindnefs and love were all blalUd by the 
t'cacbcrous arts of Elizabeth. By the nuiftcr of Oiay, 
'i\ho I ad obtained an afccndani over James, fhc turiinl 
f»um Mary Ins afteifbons. He delayed to ratify her 
abotidtion in the government ; and he even appeared 
to be unwilling to prefs Elizabeth on the fuhjcd of 
lici liberty. I'hc inafter of Giay had convinced him 
tlo.t if aiiy favour was ftiown to Mary by the queen of 
gland, it would terminate in hia iiumihation. He 
afuircd him, th:\t if his mother were again to mount 
the f^cotii.h ihr j; i,dit'r zeal for Popery vi'ouKi induce 
her to fcck a liujhanci in the houfc of Auflritij that 


T y .>iul her 
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(he would dtflbtvc lijs oflbeiation with her in tTif go-- Scoilaiid- 
vernmeiit, on the pix;tencc of hia attachment to the re^ 
formed d<» 6 lrin^R ; and that he would, not only lofe the 
glory of his preft nt power, but endanger hfa profprfts. . 
of fucceftion. Mary expoftuhtted with him by letter 
upon the timidity apd coldnefa of hia behaviouiu; and 
he returned her an anfwcr full of difrefpe^t, in which’ 
he intimdated his i-efolution to tbufider hef in no other 
cliarafter than as queen-mother. Her amazeptent, in- 
dignation, and grief, w'Cre infinite^ She wrote toCa- 
ftelnau the Frinch ambaffador to infotm him of her 
inquitiudes and anguifh. My fon (faid fhc) is un- 
grateful ; and 1 ckfirc that the king your luaftcr ftiall 
confiderliim no longer a fovereign. , in your future 
defpatchcs, abftain from giving him the ^tle of king. 

I am his queen and his fovereign ; and while I live, 
and continue at variance with him, he can at the bell 
be but an ufiirper. From him 1 derive no lullre ; and 
without me he could only have been Lord Darnlcy or 
the Earl of Lenox ; for 1 raifed his father fiH)m being 
my fubjeci lo be my liuiband. I aflv from him nothing 
that is liifi ; what 1 claim is iny own ; and if he perhfts 
in his courfe of im])ieiy and ingratitude, 1 will bellow' 
upon him my malediction, and deprive liiin not only 
of all right to Scotland, but of all the dignity and 
grandeur to vviiich he may fucceed through me. My 
enemies ftiall not enjoy the advantages they cxptCi from 
him. For to the king of Spain 1 will convey, in ilic 
aniplcft form, my claims, titles, and greatnefs.'' 

Elizabeth having thus found means to fow dift’en- 
fious between the queen of Scots and her fon, did not 
fail to make the bell ufe (he could of the quarrel for 
htr own advaiilagt*. The pope, the duke of Guife, MIm* <.t of 
and the king of Spain, had concluded an alliance, call- d»‘ I't'pifti 
cdthe for the extirpation of the Proleftant 

religion all over Europe. Elizabeth w^as throwm 
the greateft conftenration on this account ; and the 
idea of a counter alTocialion among the Proteftant 
princes of Europe immediately fuggefttd itfclf. Sir 
Edward Wotton was deputed to Scotland ; and fo com- 
pletely gained upon the imbecility of James, that lie 
concluded a firm alliance wdth IClizabcth, without mak- ^ 
ihg ar y ftipulatioii in favour of bis mother. Nay, fo ^,.,, 1 , '.md 
far w'as he the dupe of this ambaftador and his miftrefs, fhaiiuful 
that he allowed himfelf to be peiiiiaded to take into k^h.iviuitr 
his favour Mr Aichibald Douglas, one of the mu;der-*^* James, 
ers of Lord Darnley ; and, as if all this had not been 
fiiflicicnt, he appointed this aftafim to be his ambafta- 
dor for England. 

. Mary, thus abandoned by all the world, in the hands 
of her moft inveterate and cruel enemy, fella vitSirn to 
her refentment and treachery in the year j 5 ^ 7 . A A<^oiir,rof 
plot of aftairination Iiad been formed in the Ip’ ing of iMibiuf?- 
theyear I 5 li 6 againft the Englifti qucLii ; pcirtiy wiili 
,i view to refeue the Scottilh princefs ; but chiefly ^''^’*** 
a motive to ierve the interefts of the Romo'n Catholic ** 
religion. 'J'his confpiracy, which originated with Ra- 
man Catholic priefts aiid ‘perfons ol dittk- note, wan 
foon imparted t > Mr Babington, a^perfon of great for- 
tune, of many nccompiifhments, and who had before 
that time difeovered hiniklf lo be a zealous friend of 
(^lecn Mary. That ftie liad correfpi>nded wirh Ba.- 
bington there is no doubt ; ’'but it w'as* fome 
previous to the foruiatioti of the jildt. A loi^g ft* 

Iciice had takiin place Letween lhcm*f' aft d Morgan,, 
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Scotland, one oF the Enjorlifli Fugitives in FrAUce, and a warm 
friend of Mary's, in the month of May 1586, wrote a 
letter to her, repeatedly and in the mo ft prefling mani 
ner recommending a revival of that Gorrcfpondence. 
In couiequenre of which,- in ht*r anfwcr to Morgan, 
dated the 27th day of July, flic informed him, that (lie 
bad made all apologies in her power to E ihingtou, for 
not having written to him-for fo long a Ipace ; that he 
bad generouily offered himfelf and all his fortune in her 
caufe ; and. that, agreeably to Morgan’s advice, ilie 
would do luT bell to retain him in her interclls ; but 
flr-' throws out no hint of her knowledge of the intend- 
ed affafliiiatioii. On tlu: very fame day Are wrote like- 
wife to Paget, another of her moll coniidential friends ; 
but not a word in it with reTpedl to Dabington’s fcheme 
of cutting off the Englifh queen. To Morgan and to- 
Paget (he certainly would have comnuinicalcd her minJ, 
more readily and more particularly than to Dabingtoii, 
and have confulted them about the plot, had llie been 
arcelfory to it. Indeed it feems to have been part of 
the policy of Mary’s fritiidj to keep her a llrangcr to 
all clandeftine and hazardous undertakings in her fa- 
vour. To be convinced of this, we have only to re- 
coiled, that Morgan, in a letter of the fourth of July, 
cxprefsly, and in the lliongell terms, recommended to 
* MutMv^ have no intelligence at all with Ballard *, who was 
•5-7* one of the original contrivers of tlie plot, and who was 

the very perfon who communicated it to Babingtoti. 
The queen, in confequence of this, uiut the dooragninll 
all corrcfpondcncc, if it fliould be oflVred, with that 
i perfon f. At the fame time, Morgan afllgned no par- 

ticular rcafons for that advice ; fo cautious was he 
about giving the (|ueen any iiiforination upon the fub- 
je6t : What he faid was generally ami Itudioufly ob- 
feure : Ballard (faid he, only) is intent on fomc mat- 
ters of confequence, the iffue of which is uncertain.” 
lie even went farther, and charged Ballaid hirnfcif to 
abilain in any wife from opening his views to the queen 
of Scots. 

'The confpiracy which goes under the name of Ba* 
hiuj^tou was completely dcuded by the court in the 
month of June : Tlie names, proceedings, and refi- 
denccs, of thole engage<l in it were then known ; The 
blow might be foon ilruck : The life of Ebzabtth was 
in imminent hazard. The coufpirators, however, were 
not apprehended ; they w'cre permitted to enjoy com- 
plete liberty ; treated as if there wt ie not ihe 1< all fu- 
Ipicion .agaiull them ; and in this free and quiet Hate, 
were thi*y fufFertd to continue till the begiuning of 
Aiigiift, fora period it (Itoiild feem of near two months. 
Wjjiit could be ihe reafons fiw fnch a condu-'l ? From 
what caufes did the couiieil of England fufpeud the 


juft vengeance of the laws, and leave their queen’s life Scotland 
Hill in jeopardy ? Was it on purpofe to procure moic — — 
confniratois, and involve others in the crime f 

Mary queen of Scots continued ttill detached from 
Babington and hn affociates. Their deftru^ion was a 
fmall matter compared with hcr’s. Could flic be de- 
coyed into the plot, things would put on a vtry new 
face : Babington’s confpiracy, which in reality oeqa- 
boned little dread, as it was early found out, and well 
guarded againll, woukl prove one of the moll grateful 
incidents in Q^cen Elizabeth’s reign. Elizabeth’s mi- 
niilera too, knew liow much they had rendered ihom- 
felves jtiiUy obuozious to the Scottiih princefs ; Should 
Ihe come to mount the throne of England, their down- 
foil was inevitable ; from which, it Htgiild feein, is to be 
explained, why they were evtn more zealous than tlicii' 
miilrefs to accomplifli her ruin. j;, . 

Of thefe, Sir Francis W.illiiigham fccrctary of ftatc Ait .uvi 
appears to have taken upon hiinfclf the chief manage- <l> ry 
ment ill concerting a plan of operations againit thc*’*^ 
queen of Scots ; and as a model, he feems to have had 
in his eye that which was purfutd upon a former occa- 
fion by the earl of Murray. IIis fpies having early 
got into the confidence of the lower fort of the confpi- 
rators, he now employed the very agency of the latter 
for his purpofes. Learning that a packet from France 
was intended to be conveyed by them to (^iccn Mary, 
and by the hands of one Gilbert Gifford a pricil, whom 
he had fecretly gained over from their aifociation, he 
wrote a letter to Sir Amias Paiilct, who had now the 
cullody of the Scottifli qiiecu, requefting tliat one of 
his domeftics might be permitted to take a bribe for 
conveying that packet to the captive princefs. This 
was on purpofc to communicate to her a letter forged 
in the name of Babingion, in which that confpiratoi 
was made to impart to the Scottifh queen his fchcinc 
of aifaflinatioii, and to claim rewards to the perpetra- 
tors of the deed. Paulct, however, to bis honour, re- 
fiifcd to comply with the rcqiuii of Walliugham ; 
upon which Grifford corrupted a brewer in the neigh- 
boiiiliood, who put his leticrs to Mary in a hole in t!ie 
calUe wall. By the fame coiueyancc it was thought 
that Mary would aiifwer the letters; but it appears that 
flic never faw them, and that of courfc no return wa-, 
made (y). It was then contrived that anlwers, in the 
name ol the queen of Scots to Gilford, ihould be found 
in the hole of the wall. WaUinghain, to whom thefe 
letters were carried, proceeded formally to dt cipher 
them by the help of one Thomas Philips, a pcifon 
Ikilled in thefe matters; and after exiid copies wen, 
taken of them, it is faid that they were all artfully 
fcalcd and feut oif to the perfous to whom they utre 
M 2 diiecled. 


(y) ,l>r Rv>l>Crtli)n of Dalntcny, who, in his li.llory of Mary Q^ieen of Scots, has thrown much light upon 
ihofr dark tranfaCiioiis of Eli/aheth’s neforious minillcrs, thinks it not improbable that an anfwtr to Babing- 
ton’s letter was written by the Scott iih queen’s fecretmics. Although thCy could not communicate that letter 
to herfelf, on account of her known abhofreiice of affoflinalion, they perhaps wrote a dcfpatch in‘'her name, ap- 
pioving of n ; tempted by tire profpnH of cfcapiiig from imprifonment, and of their miilrtfa being feated on the 
th/one of Eugfland. This dclpatcli being conveyed through the fame chink of the wall, was carried by Gifford 
to Walfnq'ham ; opened ; deciphered, and ecqncd by him ; and then lent to Bubington. Camden informs us, 
that Walfinghain artfully forged a pollfciipt in the fame cipher to this dcfpatcli •„ m which CJ^ueen Mary uas 
made to rcqucll of Babiugtun to inform her particularly of the names of his accomplices, and of oilicrs wlio 
were frit ndp to the can fe. 
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-icflU awl direffed* It appears^ howevcrt tbat only tfao litters di- 
'^**”*V**^ rdSUd to Babington wereiiat to him j and the anfvrers 
which he made to the' qncen'i foppofed letters were 
yarried diredUy to Wal&igham. A fouudatioti for 
cri.ninating Mary being thus laid» the conrpirators were 
9x6 quickly dtfcovered^'aH being already known^ and fuffer- 
Mary is td the death of traitors*. The unhappy princels^ tager- 
charced |y watched by Paolet* and unacquainted with the late 
witU the <>eciirrencesi received a vilit from Sir Tliomas Gorges, 
cor pir.ip Thiaenvoyt as intruded by Elizabeth, furpiifed her 
wlien ^e had mounted her horfe to take the pleafune 
of the chafe. His falutation was abrupt and ui)cerc<> 
fDonions ; and after inforiniDg her of tbe difeovery and 
drcuinliuDces of tbe confpiracy of Babingtoii, he rude- 
ly charged her wit}i a concern in it. Her aftoniOiment 
was- great, and (lie de fired to return to her chamber : 
hut this favour was refufed to her; and after being car* 
ried from one houfc to another, in an anxious and per- 
plexing uncertainty, (he was committed to Fotheriogay 
cadlc in Northampton Aiire. Naw and Curji, her two 
. fccretarics, the former a Frenchman, the latter a native 
of Scotland, were taken into cudody* Paulct break* 
ing open the doors of her private clofet, pofl'effed him* 
felf ofber money, which amounted not to more than 
7000 crowns. Her cabinets were carefully fealed up ^ 
and being fent to London, were examined in the pre- 
fence of Elizabeth. They contained many defpatches 
from perfons beyond the fea, copies of letters vi*hich 
had been didated by her, and about 60 tables of ci- 
phers and charaders. There were alfo dilcovered ia 
them many defpatches to her from EngliOi noblemen, 
w'hich were full of admiration and refpctl. Thefc E* 
lizobeth concealed ; but their aut Ivors fnipcdiiig that 
they were known, fought to purchafe her forgivenefs 
by the molt abject prutt Rations of an attachment to 
her perfon, and by the cxcrcifc of the mod inveterate 
enmity to the queen of Scots* Naw and Curl declar- 
ed, ihat the copies of her letters were in their baud- 
writing, ^i’hey had b.tcn dictated by her in the French 
■language to Naw, trandated into ILnglifli by Curl, 'and 
then pill intt) cipher. They contained not, however, 
any matters with which flic could be reproached or cri- 
ininatcd. It was upon the foundation of tlie letters 
which Gifford had communicated to WaKlngham that 
ktr guilt was to be inferred ; and with copies of thedr, 
and with an attefled account of the confjiiracy of Ba- 
bington and his affociatcB, Sir Edward Woiton was 
now defpatched intoFrance to acenfe her to Henry III. 
Slid to explain to him the dangers to which Elizabeth 
was expofed from the machinations and piadtifesof the 
xfyy. Englifh exiles* 

J). Iibcia- privyicounfellors of Elizabeth deliberated upon 

tir;? i.iifhelhe moil proper method uf proceeding agairid Mary. 

al To fome it appeared, that as (he was only acceflary to 
proccMltijg gpj not the dtfigner of it, the mod eligible 

sgauid luT. 1^^ exercifed again 11 her was a clofcr and more 
rigorous confindncKit ; and^bey endeavoured to fortify 
this Opinion,, by obferving, that flie was iickly, and 
rculd not live long. By others who were haunted by 
the terrors of Popery, it was urged, that flic ought to 
l>f put inftantly to death by the formalities of the law. 
IHic carl of Leiceder reeoinm,ended it as moll^ prudent 
to defpatch her fecTctly l\y poifon. But thiscounfel' 
was rejefted as mean, difgraceful, aod vtolenU The 
Im^ycrt were of opinion, that flic njigbi be tried upon 


the datute of Edward III, ; by wlikU it was onai^ed IcqtM* 
to be treafon to imagine deftirufliou of the. fpvc- '*nsr^ 
reig^ to make war ogainft bu kingdom, or to adhere 
to fiis eneinijea. Elix&cth* however, and her minifters 
had provided a moye plaudble foundation for her trial. > 

This was a. parlimentary (Utute approving the aA of 
affociation, As it had been paiTcd while Mary was, in 
England, it was argued, tiiat die was bound by it in a 
local aUcgiaucc to Elizabethw^ The next point of de* 
bate was the deflgnation under which it was mod ad- 
vifable to arraign her. To employ a foreign name and 
title as direflly dricriptive of her, was not judged to be 
conlident with the law of England. It was therefore 
refolved to de(ign her ** Mary, daughter and heir of 
James V* king of Scotland, and commonly called Queen 
of Scots^ and Dowager of i ranee.”' 818 

This refolution being once taken, Elixalieth next ap- Commil- 
pointed above 40 peers or privyrcounfellors, and ftve 
judges, bedowing upon them in a body, or upon tlic 
greater part of them, abfolutc power and authority to ^ 
inquire into the matters cumpsded and imagined aguinfl 
her by the Scottifli princefs, and to pafa fentence acr 
cording to the fpirit and tenor of the aifi which hai! 
been paded. Of Uiefc commiliioners a great majority 
proceeded to the calHe of Fotheringay : and the day 
after their arrival, they deputed to Mary, Sir Walter 
Mild may. Sir Amias Paulct, and Edward Barker a- 
public notary, to deliver toiler a letter from Elizabeth. 

Ill this letter the «.ijghfli queen gratiiicd her unhappy 
pafljons, and after reproaching Mary with her crimes, 
iiilbrined her that comniilliuner&.were appointed to take 
cognizance of them. The Scott i(b pnneefs, though 
adonidied with the projecl of being brought to a pub- 
lic trial, was able to preferve her dignity, and addrefled 819 
tlicm with a coinpofed manner and air. “ It is a mat- Sheubju^t- 
ter (faid die) altogether tincuinmon and Rrange, that^V 
Elizabeth lliould command me to fubmit to a trial, 
if I were her fubjtfl, 1 am an independeut fovereign; 
and will not tariiiflv by any meannefs my liigh birth, the 
princes my predecefTors, and roy fon. Misfortunes :ind 
mifery have not yetfo involved me in dejedlioii, as that 
1 am tofaint and link under this new calamity and infult. 

I defire that you will remrinber what I formerly pro- 
teded U> Bromley, w:ho is now lord-chancellor, and to 
the lord La War.. To fprak to me of commiffioiu rs, , 

19 a vain mockery of my rank. Kings alone can be my 
peers. The laws of England are unknown to me ; .and* 

I have no coanfellors to whofc wifd<.*m I can apply for 
indiudion. My papers and commentaries have been 
taken from me ; and no perfon can have the perilous . 
courage to appear as my advocate. 1 have indeed re- 
commended inyfclf and my condition to foreign princes ; . 
but 1 am clear of the guilt of having confpired the de*- 
dru^lion of Elizabeth, or of having incited any perfon 
whatfoever to dcRroy her. . It is only by my oavd wot da . 
and writings that an imputation of this kind can l>ie 
fuppaated; and l am coufeious bc}ond the poflibility 
of a doubt, tbit thefe evidences capnot he empluycd ‘ 
againft mev” The day after flu? had in this manner rc- 
fufed to allow tlhc Juri/di^lian of the commidiopcFS, , 
Pauletand Barker rctunicd to Jier, . and informed hir 
that they had pjat her fpeecb into writing, and defired ; 
to know if (be would abide by- it# (Ihe, heard it read 
diftinfily, acknowledged' it t^, bfie rightly t>ikw,, spid' 
avowed her rcadinefs to ptrfid iu tlic fsjAtiiucnts (he had 

dtflivete(L 
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Bur uddedt there vras a cireuniftance to ** Tbeaceufiitton preferred to toy prejudice in *tnetft ScetlKsai 
' which flic had oihitted ko « Ytnir epiem { faid deteftahk c^mny^ I was mot eugogtd with Babiog- 

ihe) afFcAs in her'lrttef to> obferve* that' Lain fubjeA ton-in ii» eonfpiracy ; and I am altogether inobceiu of 
to the laws of £tiglahd«'bccaufe I ha^ lived under their having plotted the death bf Elizabeth. The copies 
protefliun. This fenthnent and mode of thinkitig are Babingtem's letters which have been producedy may in* 
very fnrpriling ttj me. 1 came into England to crave deed be taken from originals which arc genuine ; butiJ/tftfr/.. 

her aflidanoe land aid; and» ever iincCk 1 have been con* it is impoiltUc to prove that I ever received tliem* Nor 

hned to a prilbn. 'The miferW of captivity cannot be did he receive from me the dcfpatches addreffed ta him. 

called a proteAion, and thetreatoment 1 have fufTcredis in my naxiie. His oonfc(IioD» andthofe of his aflbeiatest 

a violation of all law.^’ which have been uiged to eftabliih the authority of my 

This alHiAecl but undaunted princefs* after having letters to him» arc iinperftiEl and vain. If thefc confpU 

thus fcorned the competency and repealed the pretjpxcs ratora could have teflified any circumftanccs to my hurt, 

ofthecanumiflioiicra, was induced at laft, by arguments they would not fo foon have been deprived of thefr lives, 

under the infulioua tnafk of candour and friendfhip, to Tortures, or the fear of the rack, extorted improper 

depart firtm the proper and dignidtd ground which confeihons from them ; and then they were executed, 

flic had taken, and conferit to that mode of the trial Their mouths were opened to utter falfe criminations ; 

which had been propofed. It was reprefented to her and were immediately fliut for ever, that the truth might 
by riacion the vice^chamberiain, that by rejcAing a be buried in their graves. It was no difficult matter 
ttial, (he injured her own reputation and intet^ib, and to obtain ciphers which I had employed ; and my ad- 
deprived hcifelf of the only opportunity of fetting her vcrlaries are known to be fuptrior to fcruples. 1 am 
innocence iu a clear light, to the prefent and to fu- informed, that Sir Francis Walfingharn has been earned 
tttre tiiDcSi Itnpofed upon by this artifice, fhe con- to recommend himfelf to his fuvt reign by practices both 
fented to mate her appearance before the Judges; at againtl my life and that of my fon; and the fabrication- 

the fame time, however, flie (till protefted againii the of papers, by whicli to efTectuate my ruin, is a bufincfa 


juriididion of the court, and the validity of all their 
S 20 proceedings. 

After various formalities, the lord chancellor opened 
pr .j.T'fii the ciifc ; and was followed by Serjeant Gawdiy, who 
sgaiiift licr. proceeded to explain the above ilatute, and endeavour- 
ed to domonflratethat (he had offended again (i; it. He 


then catered into a detail of Babington’s confpiracy; 
and concluded* with affirming, *‘-That Mary knew it, 
had approved it, had proinifed her afTiflance, and had 
Qointeci out the means to effcA it.’’ Proofs of this 
charge were exhibited againft her, and difplayed with 
great art. The letters were read which Sir Francis 
WnlfiMgliam had forged, in concert with Gifford, &c. 
and her fccretarics Navv and Curl. The three (pics had 


Sfuart'x 

Hljtury, 


afforded all the neceffiti-y intelligence about the confpi- 
nicy, upon which to frame a corrcfpondence between 
Mary and B^bingtini, and upon which defpatcbcs niigbt 
be fabricated in her name to Uer foreign fncuds; and the 
cipbera-weie Turn I flu d' by* her two fecrctaries. But'l>c- 
Tides thefc pretended letters, another fpecics of evidence 
w'as held out agamll her, Ihibingtoii, proud of the do- 
fpatcli feat tn him in her name by Wallingham and Gif- 
ford, returned an anfw.'v to it j.and a reply from her 


by the fame agency was trnnl'mitled to him. Deluded, 
and in toils, he cominunicated tlvjle marks of her attcii- 


notunworthy o^his ambition. An evidence, the moft 
clear and inconteftable, is neceflary to overthrow iny 
integrity; bnl proofs, the mod' feeble and fufpicioiis, 
are held out againd me. Det one hitcr be exiiibited, 
written in my hand, or that bears my fuperfeription, and’ 
I writ indantJy acknowledge that the charge againll me 
U fufficiently fupported.- The declaration of iiiy fecre- 
tarics is the efleOt# of rewards or of terror. They areT 
ftrangers ; and 'to overcome their virtue was an eafy ft- 
chicvcmcut to a queen whofe power is abfolutc, wbofo 
riches are immense, and whofe mi uiilers are profound and 
daring in intrigues and ti'enchery. 1 have often had oc- 
calioii to fufpe6l the integrity of Naw; and Ciirl, whofe 
•opacity is more limited, was always mod ohiVqnious 
to him. They may have written many letters in my 
name without, my knowledge or participation ; and it 
is not fit that I Ihoiild bear the blame of their inconfi- 
deratc btddiKfs. They may have put many tilings into 
drfpatchen which are prejudicial to Elizabeth; and they 
m:iy even have fublcrihcd their declaration to my pre- 
judice, under the prepud’eflion that the guilt which 
would utterly overwhelm them might be pardoned in 
me. I have never dictated any letter to them which . 
can be made to correfppnd with their tellimony. And 
what, let me aik, would become of the grandeur, the 


tion to SavTige and Ballard, the moll confidential of his virtue, aiul the fafety of princes, if they depended upon 
rfiiciules. His conkeffion and theirs bccame.tlius of/im- the writings and dcchiratioTis of fecrctarits ? Nor let it 


pprtance. Nor weie her letters and .the toafeffions of 
thefe confpirators deemed fuffieient vonohers of her 
guilt. Her two fccretaries, therefore, who hud lately 
forfaken her, were engaged to fnkfcribe a declaration, 
that the (kfpatchea in bur name were written by tlurn^ 
«t her command, and according to hci inllruc^ions. 
Thefc branches of evidence, put together with (kill, and 
beightened with all the impofiiig colours of eloquence, 
were pi*efrcd upon Mary. Though flic had been long 
accuftomed to the per'Iidious inhumanity of her cnicmiei*, 
her amaxement was iniinkc. She loft not, ho»\wer, her 
courage ; and her detence was alike expreffive of her 
|ij:nctK*tion aui^nuignauimuy. 


he forgotten, that by aALng in hoilility to the duty and 
allegiance which they iblcrrinly fwore to obferve to me, . 
they have utterlys incapacitated ihemfelvcs from ob- 
taining any credit. The violation of their oath of ft- ■ 
dclity is an open perjury ; and of fucli nirn the protef- 
tatioiis are nothing. But, if they are yet in life, let 
them be brought before me. The matters they declare 
are fo important as to require that they^lhould be ex- 
amined in my prefence. It argtics not the fairnefs of 
the proceedings againft me, that this formality is nc- 
gledled. I am alfo without the affiftaiice of an advocate ; 
and, that I might be dcfcncelefs and weak in the great- 
eft degree, I have been robbed of my papci-a and com-^ - 

, xnaitajj^s- . 
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Tncntarlei. As to the copies of the defpatches wliich was willing to difcompofe her, charged her with s 
are faid to have been written by my dirtdlion to Men- ryfolution of conveying her claima and titiea to England 
doza, the loril Paget, Charlea Paget, the archbifhop of to the king of Spain* But though, .in a difconLeiiUd 
Glafgow, and Sir Francis Itigleheld, the/arc mod un- humour with her fon, (he had threatened to didnherit 
protitable forgeriea. For they tend only to /how that him* and had even cnrrefponded on thefubje^ft with her 
1 was employed in encouraging my friends to invade fckCl friends, it appears that this projc£t is to Uc oon- 
England. Now, if I fhould allow that theft* defpaichcs fidered as only ,a tranfient effeA of rcfentment.aud paf* 
were genuine, it eould not be inferred from them that fion. *Shc indeed acknowledged, that the Spani^ard pro] 

I had confpired the death of Elizabeth. 1 will even fefled to have preteaiioos to the kingdom of England, 
cotifefs, that I have yielded to the ftrong impulfcs of and that a book in juftilicaiion of them had been corn- 
nature ; and that, like a human creature, encompaflld municated to her. She declared, however, that (lie bad 
with dangers and infulted with wrongs, I have exerted incurred the difplcalure of many by difapproviug of this 
myfelf to recover my greatnefa and my liberty. The book ; and that no conveyance of her titles to tlic Sp<i- 
cHorts 1 have made can excite no bluflics in me ; for niard had been "vn* executed. 

the voice of mankind muft applaud them. Religion, in The trial continued dui ing the f)>ace of two days ; 
her fterncll moments of feverity, cannot look to them but the commillioncrs avoided to deliver their opinions, 
with reproach ; and to confider them as crimes, is to My lord Burleigh, in whafe management Elizabt.tU 
defpife the fan^iimonioiis reverence of humanity, and to chiefly confided, and whom the Scottifli queen difeom- 
give wi\y to the fufpicious wrctchediicfs of defpotifm. pofed in no common degree by her ability and vigour, 

I have fought hy every art of conccdioii and friendfliip being eager to conclude the bufintfs, demanded to 
to engage my filler to put a period to my fufferings. know if Ihe Iiad any thing to add to what /he had 
Invited by her fniiles, I ventured into her kingdom, in urged in her dtRnce. She informed him, that flic si,, ^ r.n " 
tile pride and gaiety of my youth ; and, under her an- would be infinitely plc' ftdand gratified, if it fliould be to Iw h. 
ger and the inifcrics of captivity, I have grown into permitted to her to be heard in lier juftification before 
age. During a calamitous confinement of 20 years, a full meeting of the parliament, or before the queen 
my youth, rny health, my happinefs, are for ever gone, and her pri y^council. This iiuirn/ilion was micxpcdl-^jj^ cpitcn 
To her tendernefs and generolity 1 have been indebted cd j and the requi 11 implied in it was rcjedlcd. The 
as little as to her jullicc j and, opptefl'ed .ifid agonizing conn, in coiircqucncc »r (). .vious inilructions from Eli- 
wiih iinremited nlHiflions and hard/liips, 1 fcrtipled not zaberh, adjourned to a farthe - d*iy, anti appointed that 
to bcfcech the princes my allu's to employ their armies the place of its convention fliouitl be iiie f'ar-cliaml er at 
to relieve me. Nor will I deny, that 1 liavc endeavour- Wellminllci. It accordingly afl’en bled there; and Naw 
ed to ])romote the advaiit<ige and intert ll of the prrfc- and Curl, who had not been produced at Fothcriiigciy 
cutt<l Catholics of England. My entreaties in their be- calllc, were now called before the commilhoners. An 
lialf have been oven oifered with eariieilnels to Queen oath to detdare the truth was put to them ; and they 
Elizabeth heifelf. But the attainment of my kingcTom, defintlcly ain.-rned and prottlled that the declaration 


the recovery of my liberty, and the advancement of 
lliat religion wliich I love, could not induce me to llain 
myi’elf w'ith the erimcR that arc objei^U d to me. 1 would 
(lifdain to piirehafe a crown by the afl'a/Tinatiou of the 
iricancll of the human race. To atcufe me of fcheming 
the death of the queen my fiflcr, is to brand me with 
the infamy which 1 ablior nuJI. It is my nature to imu- 
ploy the devotions of Efllier, and not lh|,‘ fword of Jii- 
diil*. Elizabeth herlelf will attell, that I have often 
admonifhed her not to draw upon her head the refent- 
nicnt of my fiiends by the enoiiniiy of her cruelties 
tome. My innoeeiiiT cannot finci rdy be doubted ; 
and it is kmnvn to the Almighty Gvid, that 1 could 
not pollibly think to forego his mercy, and to ruin my 
foul, in order to compafs a tranfgreiTlon fo horrible as 
that of Iier murder. But aniid/l the inclement and un- 
principled pretences which my adverfanes are pleafed to 
ineent to ovciwlulm me with calamities and anguilh, 1 
can trace and dib over with cafe the veal can fes of their 
hoKihry and pro vocation. My crimes are, my birth, 
tlie injuries I have been tonipdled to ciidui't, and iny 
religion. 1 am proud of the ilrl! ; I can foigivc (he 
IVcoikI ; and the thud is a foiircc to me of fuch comfort 
and hope, that for its ghir) 1 will be contented that my 
blood Ibid! flow upon the fcaffoKI.” 

To the df fence of Mary, no returns were made be- 
iide Itout and uiifuppurted affirmations of the truth of 
the evidence prorJuted to her prejudice. Jn the cuarft 
of the trial, liowever, there occurred fvBie iiK;idents 
which defer ve to be related. My loid Buileigb, who 


they had fubferibod was in every refpedl Juft and faith- 
fill. Nothing fai ther remained but to pronounce fen- 
tenee againfl Mary. Tbc commiflioners uiianimon/ly 
concurred in delivering it as their verdict or jiidgincni, jluoi a- 
that file “ was a party to the eonfpiracy of Babington ht;r. 

and that /he had eonipafftd and imagined matters with- 
in the realm of England tending to the hurt, death, and 
deft rud ion, of the royal perfon of ElizalKth, in oppo/i- 
tloii to the ftatute framed for her protedtion/* Up«m 
the fame day in whieh this extraordinary feritence wa.r 
given, the commiflioners and llu: judges of England if- 
fued a declaration, which impoitid, that it was not to 
derogate in any degree from the titles and honour of 
till* king of Scots. 

’'i'lie fcntence again ft Mary was very foon afterwards 'I’b i\ n- 


ratified by the Englilh parli.iTnent. King James wai?t‘* ei.u.- 
ftruck w'ilh horror at hearu g of the execution of 
mother ; but ilnil fp’r tlcls pruicc* could (how hia 
fcniment no farthei than by unavailing erribalfus and te-*^ 


inonilraiices. France ii ^erpofed m the fame uu/Fedlual 


manner ; and on the 6th of Deceti ber 1586, EJizabetJi 
caufed the fciitciiei i f the eorririilioiiers agaiiiit her to 
be proclaimed. After this Ihc was made acquetinted 
with her fate, and received the news v^ith the grtateil 
coinpufure, and even apparent fatisfadtion. Her keep- 
ers now lefufcd to treat her with any reverence, or rJ.. 
fpcdl. They entered her apartment s with theJr, heads 


covered, nud made iip qkeifancT to her. They .took, 
dimri her lanqpy of ftittjr, aad ijcf ri^rd her pf all the 
badges of royalty. By tUefe iuiaiUiig movtifvcatious 

Uiey 
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tbcy mwnt td inform her, ttiat !hc hbd funk from the trailing agitation and uncertainty. Her mini fi. era, who £w>tl«»dj 

dignity of a pHneefs to the abjc£l ftate of a criminal, knew Mwt it is the, uaturr pf fear to ic^xclud^: pity, .were ^ 

She fmikd, and faid, In defpite of your fovereign iuduArious iu inventing terrifying iuiclligcnce, and 

and her fiibfervicnt juagts, I will live and die a queen, circulating it through the kingdom. There were ru- 

My royal character ii indelible ; and I will ifurrender it piours that the Spjinifh fleet had arrived at Milford ha- 

with my fpirit to the Almighty from whom 1 ven ; that a formidable army of Scouiftj combatants 

received it, and to whom my honour and my innocence was advancing to the capit-jl ; that the duke of Guife 

are fully 'known, In this melancholy fituation Mary had •liicmhaik^d many troops of veteran loldicis in Siif- 

addrefled a magriatnnaous letter to Elizabeth, in vidiich, icx ; that Mary had cfcaped out of puloii, and was col- 

without making the Icail Tolidtation for he:' life, Ihe lediing theEnglini Catholics ; that the northern couii- 

only rcqnc (led that her body mighibe carriid t.>Frfiricc; ties had thrown afide tlicii" allegiance ; and that ihcic 

that (he might be publicly executed ; that licr fervants was a new ph)! to kill Elizabeth, and to reduce Eon- 

might be permitted to d*'part out of England unmo- don loalhes. An ai^liial coiifpiiacy was even mahcit'uf- 

lerted, and enjoy the legacicb which /I r I Lqiitathed them, ly chargtd upon E’Aub^fpiuc the rrcrich relldciii ; 

But to this letter no anfw*er \^iis given. and he was forced to withdraw from England in dif- 

In the mean time James, who had neither addrefs grace. From the panic terrors which the niinilUrs of 

nor courage to attempt any thing in behah of his rno- Elizabeth were fo (Uidious to excite, they fcruplcd not 

thcr, announced her fiiuntion to h's bigot'ed fubje6ls, loudly and invariably to infer, that the peace and iraii- 

aud ordered prayers to be faid for her in all the church- quillity of the kingdom could alone be re-ttlabli/lieJ by 

cs. The forn. oi the petition he preferibed w^as framed the fpeedy execution of the Scoitifli queen. yr.y 

with dchcacy and caution, tlra the clergy miglit have Whde ihe nation was thus artfully piepaud for thc^’'** 
no objrclion to it. He enjoined them to p'ay, “ that defluidlion of Miry, Eli/.ibeth ordered Sterctary 

it might plc.ife God to enlighten M.uy will the I , .ht vidhiu to bring to her the warraiit for her death. 

<»fhis truth, and to protcdl lierfiom ilu danger which ving ptiufed it with deliberation, ihc obl'eiv^d that itiUuilo 
was hanging over her.'^ His own cliapUiu'., and Mr was extended in piopir lenns, and gave it the authori- 
J).ivid Eindfay rnin’.iicrof Eeitli, obierved liH couiiniuid. ty of luT fnblcription. She was in a humour fumewdiat 
But all the other cietgy lefufed to profritnte tlu ir pnl- gay, and deinunded of him if he was not for?) for what 
pits by prefi.'rring a; y pctiiun r) the Al/ii'ghty lor a flu* had dont. He rcjdicd, that it was aili.cting to him 

PapiiL James fnoi kcU w iih their i'pii it of juioletance t«i think of the (late of public affaiio ; but that he 

and fedition, appoin'td a new d.iy for prayers to be laid grcutly preferrtd her life to that of the Scottilh prin- 
for Mary, and iflhed a llnclcr i**!] anitidii to the clergy cefs. She injoincd him to be fecret, and defirtd, that 
to obey him ; and that he might be Iree himfclf from before he (lumld deliver the warrant to the chaiiLellor, 
any iiifult, he commanded thcarchhilhop of St Andrew's he fliould cairy it to Wallingham. “ i fear n.uch 
to preach before him. The ecelefiallies, dlfgullcd with (faid Ihc, in a merry tone), that the grief of it \\d! 

Ids irijiiiniition, perfuaded Mr John Cow'per, a proba- kill him." 

tioncr in divinity, to oempy the pulp’t difi^iRd fjr Thislevity was monicnlary ; and fears and anxieties 
the archbifiiop. VVhen the king entered the church, he fiiecceded it. Though (he carneilly dellrtd the deatli 
tell died his furprife, but told Cow'per, that if he would of Mary, (he was ytt terrified to encouiUtr its irifamy. 
obey hts iiijundticjn, he might proceed to ofiiciate. She was folicitovis to aceomplidi this bafe tranfacHion 
Chi.vper replied, “that he would ’do as the fpirit of by fomc mi-lhod which would conceal her coufeiU to it. 

(^jd fhonld diicd him." d'he king commanded him After intimiiting to Mrl)a\idlon an anxious wiib that 
to retire, and the captain of his guard advanced to cc^iii- its blame (Inndd be rt-moved from her, Ihc 

pel him to obedience. The enraged probationer cx- lum to join with Waliingham in addrclling a letter tolni'iduvd 

(.lalmul, that this violence “ w’ould witnefs againll the Sir Arnias Faulct and Sir Enie Drury, n commending 
king ill the gnat day of the Lord and deiiuunocd a it to them to mauifell their love to her by (htdding pri- 
rurfe againll tlic fpcdlators fornot exerting thcmfelves valely the blood of her advcifary. The unl.in fuluefs of 
ill Iris defence, 'fiie arclvbiihop now' alctiulnig the pul- this dv<.d airedlcd Davidfon, and he objected to it. Slie 
pit, performed \rith prop.ict) the function to which he repealed i..fulutely he: lijuneHions, and Ju: dep.iited to 

liad been called, and took the opporl unity to recom- execute ll.cm. A letter under Ins name and that of 

mend moderation and charity to Uu* audience. In the WaHlngham was dcTpatched to Maiyk keej)crs, ci)iii- 
aftcruoon Cowpe r w:i.^ cited before the privy-council ; inunicating to tin m her purpofe. Corrupted by Jicr 
arnl was accompanist! thereby Mr IValier lElcanqual pniuons, and loii U) 1 he k rfiinlities of virtue, Eli/ ibt th 
and Ml* William Writlo'i, te o n niiflers remarkable for lud now veaLbed the li!l extremity of lui.uan wiikcd- 
t heir zeal. As a pimiilnnent lor his audacious pelt;- nefs. Though a l. ri :\ign priiiccfs, and iniruJlv;d v\ jth 
lance, he was coinmiticJ to tlic caPIc of Blackncfs ; the cares of ji gu\tL n ition, llie bluflicd not to gi»/en ni 
and hrs attendants liaving diflinguilhed ihemfelves by charge to her miiiiltt rs to enjoin a minder; and lliia 
an impndcnt vindication of Irim, v/erc prolabaied. fiom murder w'as conm ciedi with every circumitanee tljat 
preaebrng' during the plcafurc of tlic king. could make it mud f. i^riitfnj and lioirid. The \idmi 

Elizabeth, in the mcainvhile, felt the torment and for wluife blood (he t:ri:ued wis a woman, a queen, a 

difjquiet of unliappy arid nrifcrahle paflihns. At times relation, who wasfpkiRbJ witii beauty, cipiwentin abi- 

file courted the fadnefs of folitnde, and refufed to be lilies, magnanimous undtr nri.ri'i*rtunc6, .aud fmiling with w lii- h n-r 

confoled or to fpcak. In othe’" feafons Inr figlis W'crc iimoetnee. Sir Amra> F.auUl uiud Sir Dvuc Dimy, tbo'k.t ic- 
fr-'quent, and (he broke oat into loud and w^'ld cxcia- the (laves of rriigiuii:> puiudiccs, fvU aii elevation, 
tnariot--'^ i xprtfTjve of flu Ante of her mind. Her fub- mind whi^h rriLcud iIr grealcll difgiace upon their 
Jeits waited the clctcrnrinalior. of her will mmcj u dif- lovir.i^u. TUlv eui.r.u..cd ibcmfcEvs a:' giufdy in- 

4 f'iV.ed 
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*^cbthfiH.Tttlted by the purpofe propofed to them ; iod In the re- They then afti Aed to juilify their loiftrefa by entering ^Scotl anA 
‘ ' turn they maoe to Walfingham, they alTured hiin»that into detaili concerning the confptracy of Babington. - 

^^lunrt the queen might command therr livca and their proper- Sljc put her hand upon the Scripturca, which lay upon 

ty^ but that they would ncrer confent to part with a table near her, and fworc in the moft folemn niannefi 
thejr honour, and to ilain ihewifelvea and their pofterity that (he never devifedf confented to, or purfiied the 

with the guilt of an afTafitnation. When Davidfon car- death of Elizabeth tn any (l)ape wbatfoever. The earl 

ried iHcir dcfpatch to her, Ihe broke out into anger, of Kenti unwifely zealous for the Proteftant rciigioni 
Their fcrupulous delicacy, fhe faid, waa a dainty in- czeepted againft her oath, as being made upon w Popifli 

fringement of their oath of afibciation ; and they were Bible. She replied to him mildly, It is for this ve^ 

nice, precife,nnd perjured traitors, w ho could give great ry reufon> my lord, to be relied upon with the greater 
promifea in words, and achieve nuthing. She told him, fecurity ; for I etteem the Popifh vrrlion of tlie Scrip- 

that the bufincfs cotiUl be performed williout them y and ttiixs to be the moll authentic.” Indulging his puri- 

recommended one Wingfield to his notice, w'ho would tanical fervour, he declattncd againft Popery, coiiiiiclleJ 
not hefit?‘c to ftrifce the blow. The aftonifhed fecre- her to renounce its errors, and recinnn.cndcd to her at- 


tavy exclaimed with warmth againft a mode of p roceed- 
ing fo dangetous and unwarrantable. He protefted, 
that if Hie fhould take upon herfelf the blame of this 
deed* it would pollute* her wilh’the blackeft dtflionourf 
and that, if Ihc Humid difavow it, flic would overthrow 
for ever the reputation, the eftates, and the children, of 
the pnfonR who flioiild aflifl in it. She heard him 
pain, and withdrew from him with precipitation. 
Tlie wiii- The w'urrant, after having been communicated to 
runt paffeii Walfingham, w'as carried to the chancellor, who put 
tht great great leal to it. The formality was hardly con- 
*** eluded, when a meflage from Elizabeth prohibited 
Davidfon from waiting upon the chancellor till he 
Ihould receive farther in It rodions. Within an hour af- 
ter, he received a fccond mclTigc to the fame purpofe. 
Ide hallcned to court ; and Elizabeth alked eagerly, 
it he had fecn the chaucdlor. He anfwcrcd in the af^r- 
rtititivcj and flic’ exclaimed with biltcrncfs againll hia 
hafte. He faid, that he had a6ted exaiStly as flie had 
directed him. She continued to exprefs warmly her 
difplcafure ; but gave no command to Hop the opera- 
tion of the warrant. In a Hate of uncafincfs and appre- 
henfioni he communicated her behaviour to the chancel- 
lor and the privy-couiieil. Thcfe courtiers, how'ever, 
wha were well acquainted with the arts of their miftrtfs, 
and who knew how to flatter her, paid no attention to 
biin. They perceived, or werefccrctly informed, that 
Ihe dcfircd to have a pretence upon which to complain 
of the fecrctary, and to deny that he had obeyed her 
inftrudtions. They obfcrvcd to him, that by fubferib- 
ing tbe w'arrain, ihe had performed wdiaccvcr the law 
required of her ; and that it was not proper to delay 
the execution any longer. While.thcy were airxious to 
pleafe Elizabeth, they were conkious of their own 
cruelty to Mary, and did not imagine they could be in 
perfea fecurity while fhe lived. They delpatchcd the 
warrant to the carls of Shrewlbury and Kent, with in- 
8,1 1 ftruClions to them to fulfil its purpofe. 

Myry u When the two carls and their retinue reached Fo- 
acqtaiiJted tberingay calUe, they found that Mary was fick, and 
repofing upon her bed. They infifled notwdthiland- 
ing, to be introduced to her. Being informed by her 
kivantsthat the mclTige they brought was important 
and preffing, /he prepared to receive them, Tb^ were 
conduAtd into her prefence by Sir Amias Paulct and 
SirDiue Drury *, and with little formality they told 
her, that Elizabeth had confented to her death, and that 
Ac was to fuffer the next mornii^ at eight o’clock. 
Then Beale, one of the clerks of the privy-council, 
who accompanied them, read over the warriant, which 
(he heard with pious coznpofure and unfliakco furiitudo. 


tention Di* Fletcher ilcan of Peterborough. She heard 
him with feme impatience ; and difeovered no anxiety 
to be converted by this ccclciiallic, whom he repreiciit- 
ed asa moil karned divine. Riiing into palTion, he ex- 
churned, that “ her life would be the death of tlitir 
ligion, and that her death would be its life.” After 
informing him that file was unaltirnbly fixed in hr r re- 
ligious fentime nts, (he defired that her confeiTor might 
have the liberty to repair to her. The two carls con- 
curred in obferving, that their confciences did not al- 
low them to grant this requeii. She intimated to thern 
the favours for which fhe had applied by her letter to 
Elizabeth, and txprefled a wilh to know if her filler had 
attended to them. They anfv\ered, that thcfe were 
points upon w'hich they had received no inflrndiions. 

She made inquiries concerning her fecrctarics Naw and 
Curl 5 and aflted, whether it had ever been heard of, in 
the w’ickedeft limes of the moil unprincipled nation, 
that the fcrviints of u fovercign pn need's had been fuK- 
orned for the pinpol'c of detlroying her. They looked 
to one another, and were filcrit. Buurgoin her phyfi- 
cian, who wilh her oilier domeftica was prefent at this 
interview, leeing tne two earls ready to depart, be- 
foughi thtm with Jiii emphatic earncllntfs to refit 61 up- 
on the fliurt and inadequate portion of time tluit tiicy 
had allotted to Ins iniltrefs to prepare herfelf for death. 

He in fi (it'd, that a refpeft for her high rank, and the 
multiplicity and importance of her conctrns, requued 
at lead a period of lomc days. They pretended, how- 
ever, not to mukrlUnd the propriety of his petition, 
and nlilled it. • 

Upon the departure of the two earls, her domeflicsshc p’it,- 
gave a full vent to their afflictions; and while Ihe tx- pyres fot 
ptricnced a melancholy plealuir in their tears* lameii-deatJi. 
taiions, and kindnefs, fhe t mica voured to confole them. 

Their grief, flie faid, was altogether unavailing, and 
could neither better her conditiou nor their own. Her 
caiife hod every thing about it that was moft honour- 
able ; and th^ miferics from which fhe w'Xb to be re- 
lieved were the moft hopelefs and the moft afflifting. 

Inftead of dejeftion and fadnefs, fhe therefore enjoined 
them to be contented and happy. That fhe might 
have the more Icifure to fettle her affairs, fhe fupped 
early, and, according to her ufual cuflom, ffle ate little# 

While at table, fhe remarked to Boiirgoin herpliyficiant 
that the of truth was infurmountablc ; tkat 
the earl of Kent^ notwitliflanding the pretence of her 
having confpired agaiult Elizabeth, had plainly inform- 
ed her, that her ^ath would be the fecurity of their 
religion. When fupper W'as over, fhe ordered all her 
ferVAius to appear before her, and treated them with 
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Scotland, tlie kindnefs w hich w^chave mentioned in her life. Ha- 
•vv"' ving fettled ihcfc attentions, flic entered her bedchamber 
writh her women ; and, according to her utiifbriti prac- 
tice, employed hevfclf in religious duties, and in read- 
Stuart, of the Saints. At her accuflomed time 

(he went to fleep ; and after enjoying fomc hours of 
found reil, (be awaked. She then indulgid in pious 
nuditatiun, and partook of the facrament by the means 
of a confecrated holt, wdiich a melancholy prefenci- 
ment of her calamities liad induced her to obtain from 
833 Pius. V. 

Acenunt of At the break of day (he arrayed herfelf in rich but 
thccxcLu- becoming appai cl ; and calling together her fervants, 
(he ordered lier will to be read, and apologized for the 
fmallncis of her legacies from her inability to be more 
generous. Following the arrangement (lie had previ- 
onfly made, (lie then dealt out to them her goods, ward- 
robe, and jewels. To Bourgoin her phylician (lie com- 
mitted the care of her will, with a charge that he would 
deliver it to her principal executor the duke of Guife. 
She alio inlruited him with tokens of her afFcdiou for 
the king of France, the queen-mother, and her relations 
of the houfe of Lorraine. Bidding now an adieu to 
all wordly concerns, flit retired to her oratory, where 
(he w^as Iceii foipctimca kneeling at the altar, and fomc- 
times (landing motionlefs with her hands joined, and 
her eyes dirctied to the heavens. In ihefe tender and 
agitated momenta, (he was dwelling upon the memory 
ui her I'lifl'Lnngb and her virtues, repollng her wcaknelTes 
in the bofom of her God, and lifting and folacing her 
fpiril in the contemplation of lys perfedHons and his 
mercy. While (he was thus engaged, Thomas An- 
drews, the high iherifl' of the county, announced to 
her, that the hour for her execution was arrived. She 
came forth drciTcd tii a gown of black lilk ; her petti- 
coat w as bordered w'ith crimluii velvet ; a veil of lawn 
bowed out with wire, and edged withboue-lacc, was faf- 
tened to her caul, and hang down to the ground : an 
Agnus Dei was fufpended from htr neck by a poman- 
der chain ; her beads vs'crc fixed to her giidle ; and (he 
bore ill her hand a crucifix of ivory. ' Arnidd the 
fcreaiDb and lamentations of her women flic defeended 
the Aairs ; and in the porch flic was received by the 
earls of Kent and Slirewfliui y with their attendants.— 
Here, too, fhc mtt Sir Andrew Mclvil the mailer of 
her houfthulj, whom her keepers had debarred from 
her picienee during many days. Throwing hiinftlf at 
her feet, and weeping aloud, he deplored his fad def- 
tiny, and the forrowful tidings lie was to cairy into 
Scotland. 

After flic had fpoken to Milvil, (lie befought the 
two earls that her fei vaiitb might, he treated with civi- 
lity, that they might enjoy ihcprcfeiits (he had bellow- 
ed upon them, and that they might receive a fafe con- 
dud to depart out of the dominions of Elizabeth. 
Thcfe flight favours were readily granted to her. She 
then begged that they might be permitted to attend her 
to the fcaflbld, in order that they might be witnefles of 
her behaviour at her death. To iliisrequcil the earl of 
Kent difeovereJ a flrong rcluflance. He fnd that they 
il^ould behave with an intemperate palTioii ; and that 
they would pradife fupcrflitious formalities, and dip 
their handkerchiefs in her blood. She repht d that (he 
was furc that none of their aflions would be blamcable j 
VoL. XVII. Part L 


and that it was but decent that fonne of ber wometi Scotlanif. 
(hould be about her. The carl ftiil hefltatiug, (he wa's — ^v"-^ 
afffded with the infolent and flupid indignity of his 
malice, and exclaimed, “ I am coufin to your millrefs, 
and defeended from Henry VII. I am a dowager of 
France, and the anointed queen of Scotland.” The 
carl of Slirewfbury intc^pofing, it was agreed that flic 
(hould felcd two of her women who might afliil her 
in her lad moments, and a few of her mcn-fervantSr 
who might behold her demeanour and report it. 

She entered the hall where flic was to fuffer, and ad- 
vanced with an air of grace and majefty to the fcaf- 
fold, which was built at its fartheft extremity. The 
fpectators wcie numerons. Her magnanimous carriage, 
her beauty, of which the luftre wa& yet dazzling, and 
her matclilefs misfortunes, afFcdM them. They gave 
way to contending emotions of awe, admiration, and 
pity. She afeended the fcaffold with a firm (lep and a 
ferene afpedt, and turned her eye to the block, the axe, 
and the executioners. The fpedlators w’cre diiTolved in 
tears. A chair was placed for her, in which flic feated 
lierfelf. Silence was commanded ; and Beale read aloud 
the warrant for her death. She heard it attentively, 
yet with a manner from wliich it might be galhcrcd 
that her thoughts w^erc employed upon a’fubjedl more 
important. Dr Fletcher dean of Peterborough taking 
his lldtion oppofite to her without the rails of the fcaf- 
fold, began a difeourfe upon her life, pail, prcfeiit, and 
fo come. He aiFedled to enumerate her trefpaflcs againil 
Elizabeth, and to defenbe tlie love and tendernefs which 
that princtfs had (liown to her. He counftlled her to 
repent of her crimes ; and while he inveighed againil 
her attachment to Popery, he threatened her with ever- 
lafliiig fire if flic fliould dthy to renounce its errors. 

His behaviour was indecent and coarfc in the greatcil 
degree ; and while he meant to infult her, he iiifulted 
Hill more the religion vvhii li he prorefTed, and the fo- 
vcrcign whom he flattered. Twice (he interrputeJ him 
with great gentleiiefs. But he perlinacioully continued 
his cxiiurtations. Railing her voice, (he commanded 
him With a rcfoluictonc to witliholdhis indignities and 
menaces, a»id not to trouhle her any more about her 
faith. “ 1 was born (laid flie) in tlie Roman Catholic 
religion ; I have experienced its comforts during mv 
lite, in the trying fcaionsof (icknefs, calamity, and fur- 
row ; and I am refolved to die in it.” The two carls, 
afiiamed of the favage obftinacy of bis deport rnent, ad- 
mon idled him to defill from his fpeeehes, and to con- 
tent him I'cif with praying for her converfjon. He en- 
tered upon 'a long prayer ; and Mary falling upon her 
knees, and difregarding him altogether, employed hcr- 
fclf in devotions from the office of the Vi?gni. 

After having performed all her devotions, her wo- 
men afliiled her to dlfrobc ; and the executioners offer- 
ing their aid, (lie repreiTed their forward nefs by obferv- 
ving that (he was not accullomed to be attended by 
fuch fervants, nor to be undrefl'ed before fo large ail 
afFembly. Her upper .’‘garments being laid afide, flic 
drew upon her arms a pair of liik gloves. Her women 
and men fervants burd out Into loud lamentations, bihe 
put her finger to her mouth to admonifh them to be 
filcBt, and then bade them a final adieu with a fmilc 
that feemed to confole, but that plunged them injto 
deeper woe. She kneeled refolutdy before the block, 

N anj 
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RcDtUnA. and fald, “ In thcc, O Lord ! do I tnift, let roc never 
be conroiinded/' She covered her eyes with a linen 
handkerchief in which tlic ciicharill had been encloftd ; 
^lul fin telling forth her body with great iranqinllity, 
and fitting her ntek for the fatal (I mice, fhc called out, 
liitcj tiiy Itands, O God ! I commit my fpirit." The 
exenitioiier, from cltlign, from ludkilfiiliiefs, or from 
inqnicinde, (Iruck ihvtc blows before he Icparated l»er 
lund from her body. He held it \i]) mangled With 
wounds, and flreiuning with hlooJ ; and her bait being 
difeompofed, was ddrovered to be abeady gray with 
afnitHions and auxieties. The dean of Peterborough 
vried out, “ So let the enemies of Klizabetli pcriih.** 
U'he carl of Kent alone, in a low' voice, anfwereJ, 
“ AircM.'* Ali the oilier fpeftatora were melted into 
the uiidercil fymputliy and furrow. 

Her w'(nncn halleiitd to pnjlc^t her dead body' from 
the £'uri(dity of the fp ciiitors ; and lolnccd ihemfclvca 
with the lliuuglita <d mourning over it uiulidurbed 
wlifii they fhoiild lairc, and of laying it nut in itsfune- 
I a! garb, But tlic two earlii prolnbittd them from dil- 
ebargihg thefc nxlan,.ii(jly yet plchruig oflicea to their 
departed miilrefs, and drove tliem from the hall w-ith 
iiidignity. Bo'jrgoin her phybeian applied to them 
that he might be permitted to take out her heart for 
the puriiofc of pieferving it, and of carrying it witli 
bim to b ranee. Jhil they refufc<i l.is entreaty with dif- 
dniii anil anger. Her remains v\erc torched by the 
lude handr. of the exeeutioiiert, who e'airied ibem into 
an adjcjiiiing aparlmei.l ; nud w'lio, tearing a cloth from 
an t>ld billic-rd table, covered ihjt form, once fo beauti- 
ful. 'i he block, tlie. cufhion, tbe feailold, ai>el the gar- 
ments, which were llained with her blood, were con- 
fumed with Ine. 1 ler body, alter being euibalmcd and 
commuted to a leaden eofliii, was buried witii royal 
fplenJour and jioir.p in the c athedral of Pete'i borough. 
Ll:/abc*th, who liad ticaied her like n cnaiinal wbilclbc 
li\cd, Lcnu'cl ditpolid to ai kriOwledgc her foi a queen 
>',^4 when (he was dead- 

hr iiiuv.8 death of his mother, the full government 

ni .iiim.i- kin;.',duin di volud on Jair.i b iier Ion. Liizabi lli, 

f liz'lu tli apprthenbve of tiii relent nieiil foi lur irtr.tn i nt of bis 
flivl indifr!;- vvi(;le him a letter, in which Ihe diltMirncd all 
Ttnce ill k»v>wledgc of the fa^i. J.irii-js h:,d reeii\ed iiaciligencc 
murder before the drrival ol Utter, w hivh was 
fent by one Caiy. The n i fUiiger was flotqudat Bcr- 
tvick by an on-cj froTn the kirg, tilling b:m, that, if 
Marv had been executed, he fiumld proceed at Ins pi- 
j»l, James. flmt biii.f; If up in l):dkcith eadh, in oidcr 
fo indtdgo hl/rfjf in glut; but llie iiutiir..! levity and 
imberiliiy of his n' l d pte^enlid Mm r»t)n- a^itino in 
uuy d.gite as bec«me liim. JulUad e»f reloluuly adlier- 
r:g to In?' fiilt dell rmination of nt/t iiilowing Cary to 
let foot ill Scotland, he in a fiw days gave Ids eonfent 
that he fivmld be admitted to an aueiicnee of certain 
mer^bers of his priviilc council, who look a journey to 
the buidt r - on purpofe to wail upon liini. lii tins con- 
ft!eiicr>C'’iry demanded that the league of amity b.eiwcen 
tl '" two kbigdcms fhould be inviolably obfeived. He 
laid that bis inidrefs W'as grieved at the dcatli of Maiy, 
which had happi ned w thucit her eonfent ; and, in Lii- 
labellds nariic, t (bred any fatisfii^fion tlifi J..n»c8 coiild> 
cicmarid. Ttic Scots commiliioners treated Cary’s 
fpccch and propofal with becoming diljaia. They ob* 


ferved, that they amounted to no more that to know ScotUnd- 
whether Janus wasdifpoftd to fell hib mother’s* blood; 
adding, that the Seoltifli nobility and people were deter- 
mined to revenge it, and to interell in their quarrel the 
other prrriirts of Europe. Upon this Cary delivered to 
tliem the letter from Elizabeth, together with a decla- 
ration of liis own conct rning the murdei of the queen ; 
and it does not appear that he proceeded farther. 

This reception of her ainbafTador threw Elizabeth in- 
to the utmoil conllcrnation. She was apprelu nfivc that 
James would jian his forcer, to thofe of Spain, and entire- 
ly ovcrvvlielm her; and had the rcfentmcnt or the fpiiit 
of the king been equal to thut of the nation, it is pro- 
bable that the haiigiity Englilh piinccfs would have bet 11 
made feverely to repent her pjrlidy and ci nelly. It 
doth not, liowevcr, appear, that James had any ferious 
intention of cdlling Elizabeth to an account for the 
murder of bis mother; for which, perhaps, bisnatuial 
imbecility iruy he urged as an exciife, though it is more 
probable that his own ikfcclTity for rnom y had fwcdlow'td 
up every other conl’idcration. By the league formerly 
cuiuliuled witli Englaiiil, it had been agre ed that Ellzu- 
botli fluiiild pay an annual pciifion to lhe king of Scot- 
land. Jvinus bad neither economy to make liis own re- 
venwe anfwer bit purpofes, nor adrjvefs to get it Incrtaf- 
cd. lie was therefoic always in want ; and as Elizrt- 
bi'tli had plenty to fpare, her hicnillbip became a va- 
luable acquifilion. 'I'o lhi» eonlideralion, joined lobis 
MOW of all ctidmg ibc E igliih throne, mull eluelly be 
aferibed the little refeninu ;it Ihowii by him to the atro- 
cious coiidud of Elizabeth. ' 

Elizabeih was not W'auling in the arts of diiTunul’A- Si-. rci.n y 
tlon and ireaeheiy now' more llirin loirnerly. Slic pro- 
fecuteii and liiud S.^’crdary Davidlon and I.oid Bur- 
leigh for the adtivc part they Irad taken in Mjry’s 
death. Their punilhnicnt was iiiilccd much lefs than 
ihi y dcfcrveil, but tiiey Lertainly did not muii fnch trea- 
r.icnt at her bands. WalJingliain, though equally guil- 
ty, yet efiaped l)y pretending indifpol tion, orpeihaps 
t leaped becaufe the queen had now' oej ihoii for bis fer- 
vices. By her l ommand be drew up 3 long Liter ad- 
dreflld toLcud 'riiirillon, King J^imi'sh; prime ininiilci ; 
in wliich he (bowed the r.eetllily of putting Mary to 
dcalli, and the folly of attempting to revt jigc it. He 
I)oallcd of the lupenot force of England to that of Scot- 
land ; Hiowed James that he would for ever ruin hii 
prctenrioub to the Englifli crown, hy invo]\ing the two 
natioiiR in a war; that be ought not to tiull to fouign 
alliances; that the Roman Calhohc party were fo di- 
vided among thcmrelves, that lie could rce'rive liitlc ..t- 
no afliliance from them, even fnppofjug him fo ill adviltd 
as to change' his own rtligion for Popeuy, and llijt they* 
woulil not trull liio fiLcciiiy. Laftly, I Ic at tempud to 
Hiovv, that James had already dilcharged all the dni/- 
lowaids his mother and his uw'ii reputation that coiilil- 
be txpe^Kd from an afTcclionatc fon and a wife king ; 
that his interceding for her W'ith a concern fo becoming- 
Hciturv, had endeared him to the kingdom of England ; 
but that it would be madnefs to pufli liis relenimeiit 
farther. 

This L-ttcr had all the effeft that could be dcTircdr 
James gave an audience to the Eugliih ambaffador ; and 
being aflTured that Ins blood was not tainted by the exe- 
cutioQ of his nuitJicr for tr^rafon agaizift Elizabeth, btu-' 

that 
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Si'ftiand. t\izt he was dill capal^le of fnccecding to the crown of 
En^rland, he confentcd to make up mntters, and to ^d- 
drd'ft the tnurdcrcf of his mother by the title of loving 
and aftVdionaie lilker. 

The reign of James, till his acccflion to the crown of 
England by Elizabeth^ deatli m 1603, aflbrd; little 
matter of moment. His fcandalous concelTions H'. Eli- 
z^hclh, and his confiant applications to her for m(»Mey, 
filled up the meafiire of Scotti(h mcannefs. Ever (i.icc 
tlie exptjlfion of Mary, the country had in fa6l beer, re- 
duced to the condition of an Engl’/h province. The 
fowreign had been tried by the cji'ern of Englmid, and 
cxecutul for treafon ; a crime, in the very nature of the 
thhig impoifible, had not Scotland been in fubje^^bon to 
England; and to complete all, the contemptibh* iuc- 
tvM or of Mary thought liimlelf well off that lie was 
not a traitor too, to his fovcivign the queen of I'.ng. 
land w'c mull fuppolc, for the cafe will admit of no 
other fnppi^fition. 

Dm mg the reign of James, the religious diftiirhanres 
which bf^gaii at tlu- Reformation, and that vi' •lent llrug- 
elc of tile clergy for pow*er which nevrr crated till the 
Rfvohuion in 16 ^ 8 , went on with great V’oK nee. C'jm- 
li'.ii il cl.imours were raifeJ agninll Popery^ at the 
l.ijiAc time lh('t the very funianuMital principles of 
]^)p^•^y were hjd, nay urged i>> the moll infolent .r^'n- 
IK T, as the eU’f of immediate infpiration. Tht fe 
were ihc total indcpcnde'nee of the e.lcrgy on cNtiy 
earl Illy power, at rhe l^me fimt that all csufldy powers 1 
were to be fubje.^^ to them. TIu ir fai.tadic decrees 
wfie liippofc-d to he himUng in hcnvf“»' ; and thev took 
care that they (hoidd he hiinling on earth, fo’* whoever 
had ofhmded fo far to fall under a fentenec of excom- 
munication was declared an emilavv. 

It is eaiy to ice that ihia clrcum lanee mnfl have con- 
tributed to dilhirb the public tru'rqudlitv in a great de- 
gree. But bcficlcLi th’S, the weaknt ( . or janicsN gov rn- 
ment WHS fuch, lb.1t, under the iiime of peace, ihc 
whole kingdom was involvcvl in the mifenesof eivd wir: 
the feudrd r/iiniofjtieb revived, an(l flaughtcT aad murder 
prevailed a!) over tlu* country. Jarnen, fitted only for 
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py credulity in the operation of demons and witches, Seotlmi. 
declared a moft inhuman and bloody war againft the — — 
poor old w'omen, many of whom were burnt for the 
imaginary crime of convctTing with the devil. 

In aulnmn 1600 happened a remarkable confpiracy 
againft the liberty, if not the life, of the king. The at- 
tanidcr and cxctmtion of the earl of Gowiic for the 
part h«- n(!:led in tiie raid of Ruthven and for fubf^quent 
praclices of treafon have been already mentioned. H is 
ton, however, had been reftored to hi>. patcrn.d dignity 
ami eftateg, and had in co.it» qnencc profeHld gratitude 
and aitaehrnenr to ‘..rn king. Put the Prcflivtci iici 
cliTgy conijniit.d to \pr<.f; tlieir a}’prob.:tion uf the ni-J 
of Ruthven, and t«i declare on every occaiio 1 that in their 
opinion the earl uf Oowrie h id fuftiied by an in'jnft 
fentenec. Ont of tlie moft t rninent and popn’.ar of that 
order of men wa . pr-ceptor to *he young.! Gowiic and 
hi. btothers, wlio, Indn thilr tuipi.nt ro iv. rfi'io k 


with him, mnli b tve been deeply 
be'uf tbm ihi- r 
rrvingMook p*. 


d v*ith liiij 

ladier vvn's miirdt.icd. 'l’‘u p..:fio^ if 
ilefti •!» of their breaif > ; and lia.ing in- 
vited tile Uie.g fnon b\dkland to ilie earl of Go.vrit'* 
honfe .it Peuh, undt r the prt iu:ee ( f fhowni r ^ 
ftertt trealure ol foieign goM, v. I eli lie .night L’cv -ni- 
ly appr<»:v'i:iie To luv own life, an attempt wai m-vde to 
keej'/ h’ni a eh le pr i'mer, with tlneiti of putting him 
to iijilani de.r!. ii lie fti luld tiukL ary aiten j.t to re- 
g ilu h:s libert V . 

The real. tv of this ( oiifpirn^ v h 'e. necn qneftioiicd l?y 
ma!iv wi iters, for no otiier r . a*, it ivouh! app "jr. 


])edantry, ddpt.ted, argued, modeili d, and rc-modelled, 
the < iuiftitiitioii to no purpufe. 'Plic clergy cantiiiucd 
ihcir iiilolence, and the laity their violences upon one 
another; at the fame lime that the king, by hisunhap- 


Cr >vviie*> Lnga'*.!iig in k> ha/ n-diva*' a'l entei'prire : a:.d 
h'<Tie have even inlunMtcd that rhe i 01 ipo a .’v \\asen* 
terrd into bv tic’ king agai ill Ct 'wtu in m: .r to get 
jo’" llion of loci lar ’g' e lates. It has beer, ftiov. n how- 
c<' '• by Arnot, in Ins C'lrniial IVi ih, with a force r f 
cv. lienee vvbicli leaves no room for doubt, th^ii the con- 
fpuMcy was the earPs, who fceinsto have intended th it 
the king ihould be cut of hy th, h^nd of an affuilln ; 
and the fu nc acute and difcriminating writer has m.i lc 
it appear h'ghly prob.ilile, that lie entcitrined hopes, iu 
the tiu.i diftr.iitiid ft ate of ibe nation iiv't ill founded, 
of being aide to inoiml the throne of his murdered fo- 
veuign (z). Fioni this lunnincni danger J imes was re- 
feued by his attendcnis the duke of Lenox, the earl of 
N 2 Marr, 


(7) The family of Ruthven hud long been looked upon .as the hea l of that partv which was attached to 
England and llie R^’formariou ; and the aceomplitkmciits of che latUr Cbjwrie qualifud liirn to be the leiidtt of 
an ci'tcM pnfng fadlion. The iinportancr he derived from arifti'cratic influence over his extenfivv. dom.iins, and 
from the .itiaehment of a powerful party in ehurch and Hale, vvis emht Iliihecl with the lullrc of a regal defeent.^ 
Thus ambition, a.v well as revenge, might ftimulalc him to his daring cnti rpnfc. Indeed, if his attempt \mis to 
be dire^ed againft ibe life of the king, it could no longer be fafe far h.im to remain in the eondnion «)f a fub- 
jedt : and the indecent and malicious imputation of baftardy with which the fanatics rejno.ielnd Kirg Junes, 
might afford a planliblc prettxt for feeluding the royal offsjning. The family of ll.ruihoii, inxt heir lo the 
crown, had h ng loft its j'opularlty, and the earl of Airan, its head, had loft his juclgim rl ; and, tlnmgh there 
undoubtedly were fcvei.il fimllits iiiterpofed between Gowiie and the erowni in tlie ftnf\ line (’f fuc'xTuon, 
none of llitin pndmbly pf ircfled power and jiopuliiity to fupport iluir ilgbt. But if Go vru and h's brother 
u^tre really endowid witii thofc jierfonai ai eomjjliftimtiits win* h have been fo highly exf.»!ltd, and wliieh m.'ub; 
ihcT rou.itrymen conceive the midl /iitfvuhh' hrjpes of the'ir cdriy i:\rlitrs ; ii it aiifuid to fuppofe Lord Goviilc 
have flattered himfclf, that in a country where the churrh <iv(u in danyr^ where the Luunp< t of fed’.tioii wasfoiuid- 
cd by the minifters, who fortified the clicf hkd'-houfr of the LoriVs Jrrufclcm, his piety, popularity, and br..veiy, 
.(hould fi.ipply the defcfl in title, and made him be called, while there were nearer heirs to the rrown ; as haul 
lince happened in the fame country, on a liinilar occalion ? 
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Mdrr, Sir Thomas Erilcinc afterwards earl of KelHc, 
and Sir John Ramfey who wae likewife ennobled ; and 
tlioiigh Cowrie and his brbthcr fell in the ftru^jrlc, they 
were aiuinud by an aft of parliament, which decerned 
ilieir name, memory, and dignity, to be extinguithed ; 
tfieir arms to be cancelled ; their whole eftates to be 
forfeited and annexed to the crow'n ; the name of 
Ruthven to be abolifhed ; and their poJlerity and far- 
viving brethren to be incapable of fucceeding to, or of 
holding, any offices, honours, or pofleffions. 

The moft mem<^rable tranfaftion of James’s reign, 
and that mod to his honour, is the civilizing of the 
wellern illanders. For this pnrpofe, he iiiftituted a 
company of gentlemen adventurers, to whom he gave 
large privileges for reforming them. The rftethod he 
propofed vi^as to tranfport numbers of them to his low 
countries in Scotland, and to give their idands, which 
were very improveable, in fee to his lowland fubjefts 
who fliould choofe to refide in the iflands. The ex- 
ptriment w’as to be made upon the Lewes, along range 
of the Kbud* ; from whence the adventurers expelled 
Murdoch Macleod, the tyrant of the inhabitants. Mac- 
leod, however, kept the fea ; and intercepting a (hip 
which carried one of the chief adventurers, he fent him 
prifoner to Oikiiey, Tfftcr putting the erew to the fword. 
Macleod w'as foon after betrayed by his own brother, 
and hanged at St Andrew’s. The hiRory of this new 
undertaking is rather dark ; and the fettlers thcrnfclvcs 
feem to have been defeftive in the arts of civilization. 
The airangtments they made were conlidcred by the 
inhabitants as veiy opprcffive; and one Norman, of the 
Macleod family, attacked and fiibducd them fo effi ctual- 
ly, that they not only confented to yield the property 
of the iflands to him, hut engaged to obtain the king’s 
pardon for what he had done. 

In 1 603 James was called to the throne of England 
by the death of Elizabeth, and the fame year took a 
final leave of Scotland (a). From this period the Iii- 
ftory of Scotland, being blended W'ith that of England, 
is included in the article Britain; to which therefore 
we refer the reader, and fhall proceed to give a general 
account of the country. 

The firft and great divifion of Scotland is into the 
Highlands and Lowlands. The former engrofs more 
than one-half of Scotland ; extending from Duinbar- 
tonffiire to the moll northern pait of theifland, a fpaoe 
of 200 miles in length, and in breadth from 50 to 100. 
This iraft, however, includes feveral extenfive dillri^ts 
of low frintfii! ground, inhabited by people who arc in 
all refpedis different from the moiiiitainecrs. Nothing 
can be more favdge and tremendous to the eye of a 
11 ranger, than the appearance of the Highlands, com- 
pofvd of blue rocks and duflcy mountains heaped upon 
one another eVen above the clouds, their intcrdiccs 
rendered impaffable by bogs, ihuir fidcs embrowned 
with heath, and their fumrnits covered with (now, 
‘which lies all the year unthaw'cd, pouring from their 
jagged fides a thoufand torrents and roaring catarafts 
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that fall into gloomy vales nr glens Mow, fome of them Scoikiul 
fo narrow, deep, and difmal, as to he altogetlrer impe- — ^ ^ ^ 
netrable by the i^ays of the fun ; yet even thefe moun- 
tains are in fome places Hoped into agreeable green hills 
Ik for pafture, and fkirted or interfperfed wdth pleafant 
ftraths or valleys capable of cultivarion. It may be un- 
ncccHary to obferve, that the Lowlanders of Scotland 
rpeak an anci&nt dialeft of the Eriglifh king cage, inter- 
larded with many terms and idioms which they borrow- 
ed immediately from France, in a long courfe of cor* 
refpondcnce with that kingdom ; they likewife copy 
their fouthern neighbours in their houfes, equipage, 
habit, iudnftry, and application to commerce. As to 
the inhabitants of the mountains, fee the article High- 
landers. They arc, all, however, comprehended un- 
der the name of Scotty governed by the fame laws, and 
tried by the. fame judges ; and, whatever may be their 
difrenfions at home, they always, when abroad, ac- 
knowledge and affid one another as friends and country- 
men. Some authors have divided Scotland into that 
part which lies to the fouihward of the Forth, and that 
■which lies to the northward ; but the true divilion is, 
like that of England, into (hires, counties, (lewart- 
ries or bailiwicks, of which there are above 40 within 
the kingdom of Scotland. 

The face of this country exhibits a very mountain- priiKjpal 
ous appearance, efpecially to the weft and northward ; 
but, at the fame time, it difplays many large and long 
trafts of plain ground fit for all the purpofes of agri- 
culture. It is divided from eaft to well by a chain of 
huge mountains, known by the name of Grant's bain 
or the Grampian hills* There is another chain called 
the Pentland hills^ wdnch run through Lothian, and 
join the mountains of Tweeddale ; a third, called Lam^ 
msr muirf rifing near the caftern coaft, runs wellwaid 
through the Merfc : but befides thefc, there is a vaft 
number of detached hills and mountains, remarkable 
for their ftupendous height and fteepnefs. I’hcre is 
no country in the world belter fnpplicd than Scotland 
with rivers, lakes, rivulets, and fountains. Over and 
above the puiicipal rivers of Tweed, Forth, Clyde, 

Tay, and Spey, there is an infinity of fmallcr llreanis 
that contribute to the beauty, convenience, and ad- 
vantage of the kingdom. Tweed takes its rife from 
the borders of Aniiandale ; ferves as a boundary be- 
tween Scotland and England ; and, after a long fer- 
pcntiiie courfe, difeharges ilfelf into the fea at Ber- 
wick. P'orth rifes in Montcith near Callander, pa flea 
by Stirling, and after a courfe of 25 leagues, runs iuta 
the arm of the fea called the Frith of Forth^ which 
divides the coall of Lothian from Fife. Clyde takes 
its rife from Errick hill, in the (hire of Lanark ; tra- 
verfes the (hire of Clydcfdalc, to which it gives name ; 
waflies tnc city of Glafgow, widens in itb paflage to 
the caftlc of Dumbarton, and forms the frith i>f Clyde 
adjoining to the Irilh fea. Tay, the largeft river in 
Scotland, derives it foiirce from Loch-Tay in Bread- 
albanc ; and, after a fouth-eaft courfe, difeharges itfclf 

into 


(a) Iu i5f»9 jimes was married to Anne princefs of Denmark, for whom he made a voyage on purpofe to 
that country, l'hi.4 princefs feems to have intermeddled very little with ftatc afFairs, ftnee we find her fcarce ever 
MDcntioncd either by Scots or Englifh hiftorians. In her private conduft flic is faid to have been unprincipled^ 
vindlftivc, aud unfalihful to her hulbaiid. 
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ftcotltnd. into tlic fea below Dundee. Spay, or Spey, lirucs 
v— * firom a lake of the fame name in Badenoch ; and, run- 
ning a north-eafterly courfc, fulls into the German 
ocean, at Speymouth. Some of the frefli-watcr lakes 
Bie beautiful pieces of water, incredibly deep, and fur- 
prifingly extended. There arc fcveral large forefts of 
iir in Scotland, and a great number of woods ; which, 
however, produce very little timber of any confequence; 
but the country, in general, ia rather bare of trees; and 
in many places neither tree, fhrub, nor any kind of plan- 
tation, is to be feen. The cafe has been otlierwife of 
old ; for huge trunks of trees arc ofien dug from uii- 
841 der ground in almoll every part of the kingdom. 
Climateand In the north of Scotland, the day a: midfunimer is 
full. .lengthened out to 18 hours and 5 minutes; fo that 
the Ihortcd night docs not exceed 5 hours and 55 
minutes ; the night and day, in winter, are in the fame 
proportion. The air of ihisi kingdom is generally moitt 
and temperate, except upon the tops of high moun- 
tains covered with eternal fiioiv, where it is cold, keen, 
and piercing. In other pa'ts it is tempered by warm 
vapours from the Tea, which environs it on three iides, 
and runs far up into the land by friths, inlets, and in- 
dentations. This neighbourhood of the fea, and the 
frequency of hills and mountains, produce a conftant 
undulation in the air, and many hard gales, that pu- 
rify the climate, which is for the mod part agreeable 
and healthy. Scotland affords a great variety of foil 
ill dilFercnt parts of the country, which, being hilly, 
is ill general well adapted Co pailurage : not hut that 
the Lov^dands are as fertile, * and, when properly cn- 
dofed and manured, yield as good cnips of wheat as 
any grounds in the ifland of Great Biitain. The wa- 
ter in\Scotlaud is remarkably pure, light, and agreeable 
to the ttomach : but, over and above that which is ufed 
for the ordinary purpofes of life, here arc many medi- 
ciitul fprings of great note. 

Scotland abounds %vith quarries of frcc-ftone cafily 
W’oi ked, which enable the people to build elegant houfes, 
Loth in town and country, at a finall ex pence, ci'pe- 
cially as they have plenty of limc-doric, and labour 
very cheap. The call, well, and northern parts of the 
country produce excellent coal; and wh* re this is want- 
ing, the natives burn tarf and peat for fuel. Cryflals, 
variegated pebbles, and predous iloncR, are found in 
many pirtsof Scotland; talc, flint, and fca-fhclls, ful- 
lers earth, potters clay, and metils in great plenty. 
The country produces iron and copper ore, a prodigi- 
ous quantity of lead, mixed widi a large proportion of 
filvcr ; and in fnmc places little bits of folid gold are 
gathered in brooks immediately after torrents. 

The Ijowlaiuls of Seoil^nd, as has been obferved, 
when duly cultivated, yield rich harvells of wheat ; and 
indeed it imiif he owned th..t many parts of this king- 
dom rival the bed fpors of Engl md in agiiciilrure ; 
but tliefe improvements have not yet advanced into the 
wcflern and iiortha*n cxtiemiries of the ifland, where 
we fee nothing but fcanty harv. ils of <iats, rye, and 
barley. The Highlands are fo defective even in thefe, 
that it is ncceffary to import fiipplics of oatrntal from 
* Irclfind and Liverpool. '^I'liis fcarcity, howi’vcr, wc 
mull not impute to the barrennefs of the loil, fo much 
as to the floih and poverty of the tenants, epprefled by 
rapacious landlords, who refufe to grant firji leafes as 
would entourage the hufbaiidmau to improve his farm 


xnd make hinifelf better acquainted with the fcleiicc of SwotUr.d 
agriculture. This is peifedily w-ell underttood in the 
Lothians, where wc fee fubdantial cnclofurcs, planta- 
tions, meadows foi hay and padure, wide extended fields 
of wheat, the fruits of (kill and indudry, and meet 
with farmers who rent lands to the amount of 400]. or 
500I. a-ycar. Of plants this country produces an im- 
metife variety, growing wild, cxclufive of thofe that are 
raifed by the hands of the hufbandman and gardener. 

Their farm-grounds arc well-docked with wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, hemp, and flax ; their gardens produce 
great plenty of kitcKcn-roots, falads, and greens; uinong 
which lad we reckon the colewort, known by the name 
of Scoich^kail : their orchards bear a vaiiety of apphs, 
pears, cherries, plums, ftrawbemes, goofeberrios, rafp- 
berries, and currants ; here alfo apricots, uedarincs, 
peaches, and fometimis grapes, arc brought to natu- 
rity. In a word, there is iiotliing, whether flinih, fruit, 
or flower, that grows in any part of South Britain, 
which may not, w’iih a little pains, be brought to the 
fame pcrfciJiion in the middle of Scotland. Among 
the trees and fhrubs which aie the natural growth of 
tliis country, wc may reckon the oak, Uie fir, the bir4:h, 
the poplar, the aldi r, willow', elder, h:r/le, mount 
crab-irec, and juniper ; which Lifl abtuinds to fuch a 
degree in fomc jmrtsof the Highlands, that in tlu fpace 
of a few miles many tons of the berri' s might be year- 
ly gatlicrrd : hclides ihefe wt find the hawtliorfi, tire 
floe, the dog^rofe, fiiize, broom, fern, aiul whole irada 
of land and inoimtains covered with flroug heath. 'This 
affords fheltcr for the myrtillis, the fruit of which, call- 
ed hllhcrrUs^ is heie found in gicat abundance, as w'ell 
as the bramblcberry, cranberry, and wihl (irawoeiry. 

The afli, the elm, the tyc:am»)re, lime and wal iiit^trLC, 
arc chiefly planted about the houfes of geiulcmcn ; but 
even the cnclofurcs of quiekfet appear naked for want of 
fuch hedge-row's as adorn the couniiy of Eni^land. 

Indeed, great part of tins kmgflom lies naktd and cx- 
pofed like a common ; and other parts have no other 
cnclofiirc than a paltry wall huddled up of loofe (lones, 
wliich yicldi a bleak and mean profpeCt, and ierves no 
other purpofe than i!iat of keeping out the cattle. All 
the iVa-coafl is covered with alga marina, dvilfe, and 
other marine plants. 

The Highland > are well flocked wlih red deer, and 
the finallcr fpiciis called the roe-buch, as well as with 
hares, rabbits, foxes, wild cats, and badgers ; and they 
ahouiid with all forts of g«ame. The uvers and lak»s 
pour forth a profufiou of falmon, trout, jack, and cels; 
the fea-coafl fw'arms with all the production*, of the 
ocean. The hills and mountains are covered with Iherp 
and black cattle for exportation, as well do.iiCilir iifc. 

Theff are of fmall fize, as arc alfo the horfcj hied u\ 
the Highlands; but the Lowla-idcrs ufe the laig: hie;c, 
which came originally from Englind. 

Nrw SoTLAND^ See N<rva 

SCOTOMIA, in medicine, a vertigo accompanied 
with diuuicfs of fight, frequently the forerunner of an 
apophxy. 

SCOTT (John), an eminent Englini divine, w':t» 
born in i6^;8, and becime minifter of St Thomas’s m 
Southwark. In 16^4 he w*.is colliicjto a prebend lu 
the cathedrj>l of St I*auT«. Dr Hickes t^lls us, ^hl^, 
after the Revoliuion, “ he firfl: refuf«;d the biniepr’c of 
Clieller, bccaufc he would not take the 0.1th rf b * - 
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'Jct'ifwt, ; and afterwards another birtiopric, the deanery 

•ScongaJ. Worceftcr, and a prebend of the church of Wind- 
for, becaufe they were all places of deprived men.” 
He publilhed feveral excellent works, particularly The 
Cliriitian Life, See. and died iu 1695. emi- 

nent for his humanity, afi’ability, finecrky,^ and readi- 
iiefs to do good ; and hts lulciit for preacli'iig was ex- 
traordinary. 

SCOTUS (Duns). See Duns. 

ScoTiJs (John). Sec Kkit, ena. 

SCOUGAL (Henry), fecond fon of Patrick Reou- 
•gal b;fh()p of Aberdeen, was born, June 1650, at Sal- 
ton in Laft Lothian, where his father, tlu immediate 
prc lceeffor of Bilhjp Burnet, was rettor. His father, 
deligmiig him for the facrccl minillry, watched over his 
infant mind with peculiar care ; nor was Ins care be- 
Jlv>\ved in vain. H*. Iiad loon the fatirkuHion of per- 
eeiviiig the moll -nr.iable difpofitii'ns in.fvdd ihemlelves, 
and his underlLiMding rife at once into the vigour of 
maniiood. RL'linquilhing the ainurcments of youth, 
youiig iSei'.iiga! applied to his iUidies with ardour ; and, 
tigf'ceable to his father’s wilh, at an early period he di- 
recltd his thoughts to f.icred literulure. He perufed 
the hillorical parts of the Bihlc with peculiar ple.ilure, 
and then began to txamine its contents with the eye 
of a phil(;h»pher. He was llriick w'llh the peculiarities 
ol the Jcwidi difpeiilation, ui d Itit an anxiety to under- 
iland the reafon wliy its rit**s and ccieinoriies were 
ih»)ijihed. '^rhe nature and evid-Mices of the Ciudlian 
lehgion alfo occupied his mind. He perufed Iciiiuns 
wiiirpleafure, commitli.d towniing thofe paflages which 
moll dft'eihed him, and could comprehend and remember 
their wliolc fcope. Nor was he inattenlixc to polite 
literature. He read the P..nman tlaffios. and made con- 
hderable proheiency in the (xieek, in the Hebrew, and 
other on;.iital languages. He was alfo well veifcd in 
lullory and niathen.aries. His divcvlions were of a 
manly kind. After In coming acquainted with the Ro- 
man hidory, in concert with fome of his companions 
he formed a little fetiale where orations of then own 
compofition were delivered. 

At the age of liftecn he entered the univerf'ty, wdiere 
lie hehavtd with gieal modelly, fohriety, and dili- 
gence. Id ' di diked the jdiilolophy then taught, and 
applied hiinfeif to llic lludy of inunnd philofophy ; 
that pliilol'ophy which has now hapjnly got fueh foot- 
ing in the world, .nid tends to enlarge the fcicuUies. lii 
confiqucnee of this, wc may here obLrve, that .vhen 
he was yet about eighteen years of age, he wrote the 
refleCiioiia ami ihori cU iys (nice ]»ubhlhed; which iho’ 
written in liis youth, and fome of them left unihuflied, 
breathe foiih fo much .levotlon, and fueh an exalted foul, 
as mull ror!\inee us hi. eonvcrf-itioii was in lieaveii. 

In all the public mettings of the lludeuis he was 
iinaiiimouny chofcu prefideiif, and had a lingular dc- 
fjrence paid to Ids judgrneiil. No fooiier had he fn iili- 
t J his coiirfcs, but he was promoted to a profeirorlhip 
in the uiiive'iity of Aberdeen, where he conlcientiouf- 
ly perloiiu-d his duty in training up the ytmth under 
his eaie in fueh principles of learning and viitue as 
might render them ornaments to church and ilate. 
Wnen any divilio: s and animofities happened in the 
foeiety, he w.is viry inllrumental in reconciling and 
bringing them to a good underftanding. He maiuUin* 


ed Ids authority among the ftiidcnta in fueh a way as S:0Mg;4. 
to keep them in aw'c, and at the fame time to gain their — • 
love and cllerm. Sunday eveiiinga were Ipent wilh his 
fcholars in difcourling agaiiiil vice and impiety of all 
kinds, and encouraging religion in principle and prac- 
tice. He allotted a confulerablc part of his yearly in- 
come for the poor ; and many indigent families, of 
dilFerent perfuafions, were relieved in their llraiti* by his 
bounty ; though fo fecrctly that they knew not whence 
their iupply cami^ . 

Having bem a profeiror of philofophy for four yean, 
he was at the age of twenty-three orddined a miiiillcr, 
and fettled at Auehteiltfs, a fmall village about tw-rily 
miles from Abeidten. Here bis zeal and ability for 
Ills gieat Mailer’s fervicw were cmiiunlK d'ipl lyed* 

He cateehi/.ed with great pirilniicfs and :ifl dio i, and 
ufcil the moil endiaiiiig methodb to lecorjiirn nd ri]o»iou 
to hij hearers. He endeavouied to bi iug them t(» a 
clofe atlendance on public worlhq), and j.,lmd wih 
them hm.felf at the beginning of it. Ih reviv.d the 
life of leiJ:tnres, looking on it as very edii ving to com- 
ment upon and expound large portions of lenpTure. 

And though he enduicd fcwral outw.ird inc niv- »> u- 
cies, yet he bore them with palicnc-^* ainl o' ckm 1... Ihit 
as God had deiigntd luin for an cmiu nt lir-non, where 
he could be of more UMiverfal life in h-s ehiireh, he was 
renu.ved from Ins private charge to that of tiaiuing up 
youth for the holy iniiitllry and the care oi fouls, in 
the twenty-fifth year of his age he was admitted pro- 
feffor of diviiiily in King’s College, x\ber(!fcn ; <ti.d 
though he was uiianimoiiily chofi 11, yet he dtelined a 
ftatiun of fueh importance, from a modefl Icnfe of liia 
uiilitnefs for it ; And as he had been an ornament to 
his othci llations of life, fo in a particular manner he 
applied liimfiif to the exciciO* i>f this office. After he 
ha j guarded liis Ihuleius againfl the common driifiGei 
of ihe Romifli miirionaries in making piofelytcs, he 
propoiV‘1 two fubjects for public excu ifes ; tlie one, of 
the pallural caie ; the other, of eafuitlical divinil) : hut 
there were no debates he was more cautious to meddle 
wutli than tlie decrees of God ; fenfible that fecrct 
things belong to God ; and to us things revc.ilec!. 

Tiic inward difpofiiions of this t>:cellc*nt in.in arc 
btfl icen in his writings; and the whole of bis outward 
b' havioiir and eo'ivcrfalioii was the conlhiut puiflicc 
of what lie preached ; as we arc afTnrcd by tlie ct)n- 
curring tcilimony of feveral refpeCtablc pcrfoiiii wl 
knew him. How unfuituVjle tlieii would paiugync 
be, wlure th fubjedt was full of humility; and there- 
fore let It fuffice to fay, that after he began to appear 
publicly, you fee him as a profi.fiur, eariieil at once 
to improve h»s fcholars in human and facn d learning ; 
as a pallor, he ceafed not to preach the vuml, to ex- 
hort, to reprove, and to rebuke with .ill authority : 
and as a profellor of divinity, he bellowtd the iittnoft 
pains to convince the candidates for the miniilry of 
the weight and importance of that high office ; that 
it was not to be followed for lucre, but purely to 
promote the worfliip of God and the falvatioii of men. 

Again, If wc eonfidcr his private life, how metk, how 
charitable, and how fclf-dcnied ! how difmterefled In all” 
things, how reiigncd to the divine will ! and above all, 
how refined his fentiments with regard to the love 
of God! How amiable mull he then appear! How 

worthy 
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Scougal worthy of imitation, and of the iintvrrfal regret at his 
• II death ! in this we fee elcarly that the memory 

Screw. blcired. 

At length his health began to be impaired by in- 
ce^^a^t (ludy, and about the twenty-feventh year of his 
age he fell into a confumplion, which wafted him by flow 
degrees. Ibit during the whok lime of his fjcknefa he 
beiirtvfd with the utmoft relignation, nor did he ever 
Ihow rhe le:ift impatience. 

When his friends came to vifit him, he would fay, 

he had reafon to hkfs God it was no worfe with 
him than it was. And (fays he) wdien you have the 
charity to remember me in your prayers, do not think 
me a better man than I am; but look on me, nj indeed 
I am, a mif^rahlc tinner.*^ Upon the twentietli day of 
June 167S lie died, in the grealeft calrhnefs, in the 
tvver»ty*eighlh year of his age, and w'as buried in the 
King’s College Church in Old Aberbeen. The prin- 
cipal work of iSeoiigal is a fmall treatife entitled, The 
ut Gvid in the Soul of Man. Tliis book is not only 
valuab'k for tiie fuliliine Ipirit of piety which it breathes, 
but fur the purity and elegance of its ftylc ; qualities 
for v\hivli few Engliili writers were diftinguillKtl before 
the RevidiiViou. 

SCGU'CS, in a military fenfe, arc generally horfe- 
jTien feiit out btfoie, and on the wings of an atrny, at 
the diftanre of a mile or two, to difeover the enemy, 
and give the general an account of w'liat they be. 

SCK.A'i'CH*f AN,s,in the J'.ngli/h fait -work-:, a name 
giMii to certain leaden pans, which are ufnally made 
about a foot and a half long, a‘foot broad, and three 
indies deep, with a bow or circular liandle of iuin, by 
which they may be drawn out with a hoc/k vvlun the 
liijuor in the pan is boihng. I'heir uie is to receive a 
fcknitic matter, known by the name of f'J't J^rutch^ 
which falls during the evaporation of the idt-Wutcr. 
SeC the ait’-de Sea S/iir. 

SCKATCHl'kS, in faniery. S-c there, j xx::vii, 

SCREED, wiili plaltiiers, i.s tlu* fto'ted work be- 
hind a cornice, and is only neeinaiy when a cornice is 
to lie c\centv,d without bracketing. 

SCREW, one of the dx nmlianical powers. A 
Rrtw is a cylinder l ut into Icveial concave fnrfaces, or 
rather a chaiiiul or groo*f n.adc in a cylinder, by car- 
r\ mg on two fpiral ])huu s the u hole len;j rh of ihc ferew, 
ill fm.h a inar.uei that tliey n.ay be always equally in- 
clined to the axis of the ediuder in theii whole pio- 
grels, ar.d alfo Inclined to bafe of it in tlie lame 
angle. See Mr »: HAN ICS, 30. 

K” I. *7 0 cofil'ruii a lOfiJMo/i, or onc^tSreaiJrd Srf c'n*, 
— Make a parallelogram of ]>aper equal in length to 
the cylinder wliicb is to be forewc.I, and equal in 
bicadth to the cireumfercncc of that cylinder. Divide 
the fide of the p.iralieu/graiTi, which eipi :1 to the cir- 
cumference of the cylinder, into two .qnal parts. Di- 
vide the other fide of tlie ptiiiildograni, which is equal 
in length to the cylinder, into us miny parts as the 
ihickiicfs or breadth of the intended ihrcid wdl run 
over. Then join the fcc'ond point on the cirjuinfcieuec 
fide to the fecund point on the length-lidc (.f the pd- 
iaiich*gram, and fo join all the fiicc ceding po.nls as you 
fee in the hgurc. 

-K ’ 2 . "7*0 wake a fcur-threaikd SrrerUf or t) al *ti'h}fh 
ij.eornmofdj> vfrd for ihcletUr a pnrjillclo- 


gram, as dtfcfibcd before; divide that (Id c which is Screw, 
equal to the ctrcumfeirnce of the cylinder into eight 
equal parts, or twice the number of threads. Divide 
the other hdc into as many parts as the diftancc be- 
tween two threads will run over, then join the points 
as in N'’ I. (fig. 1.) 

CoaoLLAfty. TIo mahe a lefi'-hatuhd ^/yw.— M ake cccciLviii 
the parallels to the right inllcad of the kit, asexpreiTcd 
by the figures, N® 3. 

This is the true and only pradfi cable way of making 
all kinds of ferews that aic cut on a cylinder. 

Arehmededs ScRhir* See Hydrostatics, N® 40. 

IZndlcfs or PtrpetuA SckKtr^ one fo fittr d in a com- 
pound machine as*tS tnm a dented wheel ; fo called, 
bccaufc ii may be turned for ever without coming lu 
an end. 

If in the endlefs or perpetual ferew, AR (N®4. ), 
whofe threads lake the teeth of the wheel CD, you 
take the diftancc of tw o ihre?d:; according to the length 
of the axis AB ; or the dilUnce of two tectii in the 
wheel CD, in the direflion of the circiimft rente ; and 
if a w’ciglit W at the circumference of the wdicel ; 
then, if the power D be to the weight W, as th;;t di- 
ftance txf the teeth or threads, to ih^ length delciibed 
by tl»e power P in one revolution, the powei and weight 
will be in cquilibrio ; hccaufe in one revuliiiion of P, 
the w’hcel DC, w'iili the weight W, has moved only 
the diftancc of one tooth. 

SCRIBE, in Hebrew fojdury is very common in 
feripture, and has ftreial fign hcatit'ijs. It rig.iifes, 

1. A clerk, writer, or fecreiary. This way a very 
confide! able employment in the ctuirL of tlic liings e.f 
Jndrli, in which tlic feripture often iiHullons rfie ft- 
crclaru'; as the firft oflict is of the crown. Scniiali was 
fciihe or Kcietary to King David (a Sam. vni. 17). 

Slitvah and Shenuiiah txcrcirul the fame ofBcc loulcr 
the fame prince (2 Sam. xx. 2c). Jn Solomoidii time 
we find Elihui 'ph aid Ah. ah It v.jetai its to that pi luce 
(i Kings iv. 3). Shelma uiuKr PIcr.ckiali (2 Kim^s 
MX. 2). And blr.qinan imtln- I^Tiah (2 Kings xxii. 8). 

As tiiciv were but lew 111 thole limes ilial cwulj write 
well, the cmplov mcnL of a Icnbe or wiiter Wtts very 
conlidcrddf. 

r. A feiibe is put for a commiffjry or muflci-mafler 
of an army, who nuiki's the rev ievv of the troops, keeps 
tlie lift or ndl, and calls them over. Undei the ici^n 
of ll/. 7 .iah k'ng (d* Jnd ill, there is found Jtiel ihc ferihe 
w'ho had niuUr his hand tin king’s .vrniies (2 (.’hr. 
xxvi. I i). And at the time of the capii' ity, it it fa:d 
lilt captain of the guard, ai.'umg ctht r confucrahlc per- 
foiis, took the principal fcniic of l!.c lioll, uriArciaiy 
at wai, wliich mniUicdthc pLc.ple of the land (2 Kings 

XXV, ig). 

3. Scribe is put for an able and ll:ilfnl man, a doctor 
of the law', a man of Kaining that undei Hands aflaiis. 
Jonathan, David’s uncle by the father’s fulc, was a 
(.oimfcllor, a wife man, and a Icribe ( i Chr. xxvii, 32), 

Baruch, the difciplc and fecretary to jertmiah, is call- 
ed a /cfdf (jer, xxxvi. 26). And Ezra is celebiatcd 
as a ikdful Icribe in the hiw' of his God (Ezra \ii. 6). 

The fciihes of the people, who are frequently mcn- 
tiuind in the Gofpcl, w'cre public writers and profeu 
fed dodors of the law, which they read aud explained 
to the people. Some place the original of feribes un^ 

dex^ 
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: but their tvame does tot appear till under 
;1 t^ie judges. It is Aiidf thao uvthe urar&<^ Barak againft 
Scrim««or ^'fcra> ^ out of Machine caiue dbwn govemorty and out 
^ of ZcbuluD they tkut liandlc the pen of the writer.** 
(Judges r. 14). Others think that David hrft iidiitn- 
ted them, when he cftabhihed the fcveral claifes of the 
prieds hnd Lei^itev The fetihes were of the tribe of 
Levi ; and at the time that David is faid to have> made 
the regulations in that tribe, we read that 6000 men 
of them were coiiftituted officers and judges ( i Chr. 
xxiii. 4.) ; among whom it is reafonable to think the 
I'cnbcs were included. For in a Chr. xxiv. 6. we read 
of Shemaiah tlie ferihe, one of the Levitea ; and in 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 1 5. we hnd it written, Of the Levites 
that were fertbes and ofiiccra.'* 

The feribea and doctors of the law, in the feripture 
phrafe, mean the fame thing; and he that in Mat. xxii. 
35. is called a doCiur of the or a ia^vyer^ in Mark 
kii. 38 . is named a fcrile^ or one of the ferthesi And as 
the wheJe religion of the Jews at that time chiefly 
coidifted in phavifaical traditions, and in the ufe that 
was madii of them to explain the feripture ; the great- 
ell number of the do6lorsof the law, or of the feribes, 
were Pharifees ; -and we almoit always find them joined 
together in fcrij^tiire. Each of them valued themlelves 
tipufi their knowledge of the law, upon their ftudying 
and teaching it (Mat. xxii. 52) : they had the key of 
knowledge, and fat in Mofea’s ahair, (Mat. xxiii. 3). 
Epiphanios, and the author of the Recognitions impu- 
ted to St Clement, reckon the feribes among the fc&s 
oF the Jews ; but it is certain they made no fc£l by 
themfelwes ; they were only diftinguilhcd by their liudy 
of the law. 

SCRIBONIUS (Largos), an ancient phyfician in 
llic reign of Augullus or Tiberius, was the author of 
iVveral works; ihebeii edition of which is that of John 
Khi)diu 9 . 

SCRIMZEOR or Sckimckour (Henry), an emi- 
nent rrllorcr of learning, wa#. born at Dundee in the 
year 1506. He traced his defeent from the ancient fa- 
mily of the Scrimzeoura of Didupe, wdio obtained the 
itfiice of hereditary iiandui'd^Lcarirs to the kings of 
•Scotland in 1057. 


At the f^ammar fchtiol of Ouudte eiw oothor StAiUteiv. 
H^uired tbo^6nEck»ud Ji^erift'luugiiages tom uucommoQ ' 
degree of perfection, and that in a ihortctrfpaee of time 
than many fcholars before him. At the unhrerfity of 
Bt An4rew^<s his fuccefsfirl application to pholofopby 
gained him great apphuaic. The next feene of his ftu- 
dtes was the uusterfity of Paris; and their more parti- 
cular objedl the cfsil law. TwooftHe moftfaiiKiiia ci- 
vilians of that age, Eguinard Batoi^ and Francis Diaa- 
reo (a); were then giving their ledbunss to crowded 
circles at Bourgci. The f^me gf thefe profeffors oe- 
caiioned his removal from Paris ; and for a confider- 
able time he profecuted his iludies under their direc- 
tion. 

At Bourges he bad an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the celebrated James Amiot, Greek pro- 
feifor in that city, u^cll known in the learned world by 
his tranflation of Plutarch’s Lives, and diilinguifhed af- 
terwards by his advancement to great honours in the 
church, and hnnlly to the rank of cardinal. 

Through the recommendation of this eminent per- 
foU, Mr Scrimzeor engaged in the education of two 
young gentlemen of the name of Bucherel, whom he in- 
ftrudted in the belies lettres, and other branches of li- 
terature, Calculated to accomplifh them for their ftation 
to life. 

This connexion introduced him to Bernard Bome- 
tel hiihop of Remits, a perfon famed in the political 
world for having ferved the (late in many honourable 
embafiies. Accepting an invitation from this prelate 
to accompany hkn to Italy, Mr Scrimzeor greatly en- 
larged the fphere of his literary acquaintance, by his 
conveifation and connexion with moft of the diftin- 
guilhed fcholars of that country. The death of Fran- 
cis Bpira (i) happened during his viiit at Padua ; and 
as the charai^ier and conduct of this remarkable perfon 
at that time engaged the attention of the world, Mr 
Berimzeor is faid to have collcdled memoirs of him in a 
publication entitled, ** The life of Francis Spira, by 
Henry of Scotland.” This performance^ however, dots 
not appear in the catalogue of his works. 

After he had iiored his mind with the literature of 
foreign countries, and fatished his curiofity as a travel- 
ler. 


(a) “ Francis Duaren was the firft of the French civilians who purged the chair in the civil law fchools from 
the barbarifnis of the OlofTarics, in order to introduce the pure fources of the ancient jiirifprudoicc. As he did 
not dcfire to fliarc that glory with any one, he looked with an envious eye on the reputation of his colleague 
Eguinard Baron, who alfo mixed good literature with the knowledge of the law. This jcaloiify put him upon 
compofing a work, wherein he cndiavoured to Jeflen the ellcem that people had for his colleague. The maxim, 
• RafcUurin vivis iivor s pf*fi f^a qutrfctU^ was verified remarkably in him; for after the death of Baron, he 
fl;owcd himfclf mod zealous to eternize his memory, and was at the cxpence of a monument to the honour of 
the dcceafcd.” From the Tunflatibn of Bayle’s Dift. of 1710, p. 1143-4. 

(b) Francis Bpira was a lawyeV of great reputation at Cittrrdella in the Venetian Hate, at the beginning of 

the 1 6th centuty. He had imbibed the principles of the Reformation, and was accufed before John dt la Cafa, 
archbifhop of Bcnevento, the jx>pc*s nuncio at Venice. He made fome concefiions, and afkcd pardon of the 
papr’.l miniftcr for his errors. But the ntincio infiHed upon a public recantation. ^3ira was exceedingly averfc 
to this mtafurc ; but at the preffing infiances of his wife^and friends, who reprefented to him that he muft lofe 
his piactice and ruin his affairs by perfifitng agaiuft it, he at laii complied. Shortly after he fell into a' deep 
knelanchuly, loil his health, and was removed to Padua for the advice of phyficians and divines ; but hisdiforderg 
Augmented. The recantation, which he faid he had made from cowardice and intereff, filled his mind with con- 
tinual horror and remorfs ; infomuch that he fometilnes imagined that be felt the tOrmCntB of the danihed. No 
means being found to reflore either hishealtii or his|)eace oi mhid| ia 1548 hefo^ iX ViClim to kt# tiatfiAble 4 tu« 
9;tion. See Collycr’s Dift,— Spica. * . . ‘ 
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Scmifieor. ki^it'waa Us mtantian to have rcvifited Scotknd. He 
'• ^iiii^ha-«witbout’vai»ity have entertained bo]pea«^tliat the 
vtrioos knowledge whkh he had treafured would have 
won him a partial reception amon^ bis countrymen. 

^ An ambition of being ufefully rhiiinguiflied among 

them as a man of letters is juitly Cuppofed the princi- 
pal fnotive of his defire to returns but the moA ian- 
giiiiie.proje^s of lift are often ftrangely diverted by ac- 
cidtnu or rather periiOj^ are invilibiy turned by Provt- 
deucei from their purpofed courfe. Mr Scritnzeor^ on 
his journey bomewardS) was to pafs through Geneva. 
HU fame had long forerun hisfootUeps. The fyndics 
and other magi (Irates^ upon his arrivuU requeued him 
to fet up the proftiTion of philofophy in that city ; pro- 
fniiing a compenfation fuitable to the exertion of his 
talents. He accepted the propofah and eitabliflied the 
philofopUical chair. 

After he had taught for fome time at GcDeva^ a fire 
broke out in his neighbourhood^ by which his houfe 
was confumcdi and he himftlf reduced to great diil rtfs, 
liis late pupils, tlie Btu'hcrcls, had not forgotten their 
obligations to him, and fent a confiderable funi of mo- 
ney to his relief. 

At this lime ilourifhed at Aug(burg that famous 
mercantile family (c), the Fuggerg. Ulric Fuggef 
w’as then its reprefentative ; a man ponefTcd of prodigi- 
ous wealth, paffionatcly fond of literature, a great coU 
leflur of books and manuferipts, and a muniheent pa* 
Iron of learned men. Being informed by means of his 
literary correfpondence of the misfortune which had 
befallen Mr Scrim xcor in the bfurning of his houfe, he 
immediately fent him a prefling invitation to accept an 
afyJum beneath his roof till his affairs could be re-efla* 
bl/fhed. Mr Serimzeor, gladly availing himfelf of fuch 
a hofpitable kindnefs, loll no time in going to Gcr- 
inany. 

Whilft refiding at Augfburg with Mr Fugger, he 
was much employed in augmenting his patron’s library 
by vallcollc£tion9,,purc’hafcd from every corner of Eu- 
rope. Manuferipts of the Greek and Latin authors 
were then of incilimahic value, and feem to have been 
more particularly the ohjed of Mr Scrimzeor’s rc- 
fcarchcs. 

He did not lead a life of yawning indolence amtdfl 
thefe treafures, and, like a mere unfeeling colle£lor, 
leave them uiicnjoycd. As librarian, he was not con- 
tented tuadl the part of a black eunuch to his literary 
feraglio. He leems to have forgotten that he was not 
iu Grand Sultan, and accordingly ranged at will among 
fun ouujing beauties. He com po fed many works of 
great learning and ingenuity, whilfl he continued in a 
fitiiation fo peculiarly agreeable to the views and habits 
of a fcholar. 

When his manuferipts were ready for the prefs, he 
was defirous of rclumiiig to Geneva to print them. His 
patron, Fugger, recommended him for this purpofe to 
the very learned Henry Stephens, one of his peiVfioners, 
and at that time out of the moll celebrated printer^ in 
Eimipc. 

Voi.. XVII. Pait 1 . 


Immediately on his arrival at Geneva* IS^S^ Scrioiatftr. 

earnefily folicited by the magiiirates to rclonic the ' ^ 

chair of philofophy. Notwithilandtug his compliance, 
and in cnnfcquence of it the dedication of much of Ids 
time to the iludy of phyfics, be, two years afterwards, 
tnflituted a courfe of ledturcs in the civil law# and had 
the honour of being its firfl founder and profeflor at 
Geneva. 

Aar foon as he was fettled again in tills city, 
he hoped, amicHl his otker occupations, to profecute 
the great ^/obje^t of his literal y fame, the priniii g i>£ - 
his various Works. But a fuipicion which Henry iite- 
piiens entertained, that it was his imeniioii to fet up a 
rival preL at Geneva, occafioned great dilluihuns bc- 
tween them. The rcfult of the quarrel w'as, tlrat the 
republic of letters, during Mr Scriinzcor’s life, wasde- 
piivcd of his valuable produclions. They fell mod of 
them at his death in the hands of Ifaac C daubon, uho 
has been accufed of publidiiug coniidcTable portions of 
them as his own. 

Some account of Mr Scrimzeor’s fcvcral perfor- 
mances wdll give an idea «f bis cxtcnfive emduiuii. 

He wrote critical and explanatory notes upon Ai!»o- 
nreus’s (d) Dclptnf'tphljUfO\- I’ablc* con verfai Ions of Fhi- 
lofopbers and learneJ Men of Antiquity ; ^ aving fjrft 
collated ftvcral manuferipts of his author. This work 
Cafaubon publifhcd at Leyden in i6oo; but without 
didinguiihing his own notes from of iScnirirtor. 

A Commentary and Kmend' tioin (if the Geography 
of Strabo were among our author’s literary remains. 

Thcfc were publifacd in Cafaubon’s Panfian edition of 
Strabo, 1620. Henry Stephens, from an idea of ju- 
(lice due to Scrimzeor’s literary fame, notwitbilancJing 
the violent animofity which badfubliiled ber^^ixt them, 
reproaches Cafaubon for adopting our Scottilh cntic’a 
lucubrations on Strabo wnthoiit acknowledgement.— 
Dcinpilcr afluics us, that Scrinv/eor, in his manufeript 
letters, mentions his deligo of publifhing this perform- 
ance ; wdience, it is probable, that bis work appeared 
to himfelf of confiderable confequence, and bad taken 
up much of his attention. Although Cafaubon, in hia 
ample notes exhibited at the foot of Strabo’s text, 
makes no confelhoii of having derived any thing from 
Scrimzeor, it mult not be concealed, that in an cpitlle 
to Sir Peter Young, our critic’s nephew, through whom 
the Commentary and Emendations of Strabo came into 
his hands, Cafaubon acknowledges liow very ufeful to 
him they might be made ; for fpcaklng there his in- 
tended eJitioir of 'Strabo, he fays, “ It cjniiot be ex- 
preffed bow' much allidance I may obtain from your 
notes of Scrimzeor,” 

Edward Herrifon, a Scoltifli author, in his Commen- 
tary^ on Plutarch’s Book coucerning the InconfilUncies 
of the Stoics, informs us that Scrimzior collated dif- 
ferent manuferipts of all the works of Plutarch. This 
undertaking appears f/.llicicnt to have occupied half the 
life of an ordinary critic. Every one know's how vo- 
luminous an author was the philofopher, the hiflon- 
an, and orator of ChxTonea. Whelbcr our learned 
O critic 


(cl They were by the emperor in 1510, under the title of Barons of Kirkberg and Weiflenborn. 

Athemui was a grammarian of Nauerates in Egypt, and lived 4 n tbc fecond century.^ His Deipnofo* 
flrillit is a very curious and learned wink, in 15 books. It is full of interefting anecdotes and deferiptions of 
ancient manners, and has preferved matiy relics of Grecian poetry not to be found elfcwhere. 
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SrrlrnzcAr. critic had meant to publilh an edition of PlntarcK’s 
^QirJtg ig not kflowo ; but fuch an intention Should fecra 
hif^hiy probable from tbss hborious etiterprife of col- 
lating them» 

The lO books of Diogenes Laertius on the Liyes^ 
OpintonS} and Apopkthegms of the PhilofopberS) were 
collated 'various manuferipts by Scrimzeor. His 
correAed text of this author, with notes full of erudi- 
tion, came alfb into Cafaiibon’s polTdlioTi^ and is fup- 
pofed to have contributed much to the value of his c- 
dition of the Grecian biographer, printed .at Paris in 
* 593 - 

The works of Phomiitus and Palsephatiis were alfo 
among the •collations of Mr Scrimzeor. To the latter 
of tbefe authors he made fuch confiderahle additions, 
that the work became partly his own. Thefe were 
two ancient authors who explain the fables of the hea- 
then dcitie& The former wrote De N<i/ura Deorum^ 
feu de Fabularum Poeticarum Alk^oriU speculation ** On 
the Nature of the Gods, or the Allegorical Fidtions of 
the Poets.” The latter, entitled his book Aticm, Sive 
de falfis Narrationihvsn “ Things incredible, or concern- 
ing falfe Relations.” Tiicfe works were printed at 
Bafil, 1570 ; whether in Greek or Latin is uncertain; 
They have been publillved lince in both languages. 

The manuferipts of them were for fomc time pre- 
ferved in the library of Sir Pettr Young, after that of 
his uncle Scrimzeor, which was brought into Scotland 
in 1573, hcfiu added to it. What became of this 
valuable bequeft at the death of the former, is uncer- 
tain. 

Our learned philologcr left alfo behind him in manu- 
feript the orations of Demofthenes, TP.lchines, and Ci- 
cero, and the Ecclefiailical Hilloryof Eiifebius, all care- 
fully collated. 

Among his literary remains was a collcdlion of his 
Latin epiftles. The men of letters in the 15th and 
16th centuries feem to have kept their republic, as it ia 
called, more united and coinpadt than it is at prefent, 
by an cpiftolary intercourfe in the Latin language, then 
the uuiverral medium of literature and fcieiice. This 
general fpirit of communication could not but con- 
tribute greatly to the advancement of learning, as 
well as to the pleafure, and, wc may add, to the impor- 
tance, of thofc who were engaged in its purfuit. The 
intercourfe and union of enlightened men, able and dif- 
pofed to promote the happinefs of their fellow creatures, 
cannot be too clofe. From fuch intclkflual combina- 
tion alone it is, that uniformity of religious, moral, and 
political principles, to its greateft attainable degree, 
can ever be expelled ; or, in other words, the greateft 
poilibk benefit derived from the cultivation of letters. 

Of the many performances which bad exercifed his 
pen, it does not appear that any were immediately 
publidied by himfclf but his Tranflation of Juftuiian’s 
Novels into Greek. This was printed at Pans in 1558, 
and again with Holoander’s Latin veriion at Antwerp 
in 1575. This work has been highly cxtolkd, both 
the purity of its language and the accuracy of its 
oxecution, and is likely, according to fome rcfpcdlable 
opinions, to hold its eftimation as long as any ufe or 
memory of the civil law (hall exift. 

A l^atin tranflation of the Bajilican or Bafilics, as 
they are called by our civUians, is the laft wc have to 


mention of this author’s performances. This is a col- Sctimxeov, 
of Roman Laws, whicli the eaflera emperors 
Bafil and Leo, who reigned in the fifth century, com- " • ^ 
manded to be tranflated into Greek, and which pre- 
ferved their authority till the difiblntion of the callcra 
empire. The Bafilics comprehend the inftitutes. di- 
gefts, code, and novels, and Ibme of the edicts of Jiifli- 
nian and other emperors. Of 60 original books, 41 
only remain. Mr Scrimzeor coUated thdm with vari- 
ous manuferipts, probably before be commenced hii 
tranflation. 

From the foregoing recital of the learned labours of 
this profound fcholar and critic, it will be concluded, 
that alraofl the whole of his life, although long, was 
fpent in his library, and tnat the biographer, having 
now terminated the catalogue of his writings, is proba- 
bly not dillant from the concliirion of his life. DifTer- 
ent years have been afligncd for the time of his death; 
but it appears mofl likely, from a comparifon of the 
different acccumts of this event, that it happened very 
near the expiration of 1571, or at the beginning of ihe 
fuccccding year, about the 66th year of liis age. He 
died in the city of Geneva. 

The charadcriflic features of Scrimzeor arc few, but 
they are prominent and ilriking, and remote pollerity 
may regard him with no inferior degree (»f refped. His 
induftry and perfevcrance in the purfuit of knowledge 
and erudition were equalled only by the exquilite judge- 
ment which he diTplayed in his critical annotations and 
commentaries on the errors and obfcuritics of ancient 
books and manuferipts. 

His acquiiilions in the Greek, Latin, and oriental 
languages, were reckoned much beyond thofe of moft 
of the profclfed lingiiifts of his lime. The great Cu- 
jacius ufed to fay, “ That he never quitted MrScrim- 
zcor’s converfation without having learned fomething 
flew.” But that which lent peculiar grace to fuch fu- 
periority, was the amiable modelly which upon all oc- 
cafions was obferved to accompany it. PVom the com- 
mendation given him by the illuilrious civilian juft men- 
tioned, it will be concluded, that he did not brood, with 
a jealous referve, over unlocked treafures of erudition ; 
but that, confcious of pofTcfling ftorcs too ample to be 
foon exhaufled, at the fame time that he avoided an 
oftentatious profuGon of them, be obliged and delight- 
ed his friends by a liberal communication. From the 
period at which he lived, coniidered with the nature 
and extent of his ftudies, end his abilities in profccuting 
them, lie may dcfervedly be ranked among thofe emi- 
nent characters who have moft fuccefsfjully contributed 
their exertions to the revival of letters in Kurope. ^ 

SCRIPTURE is a word derived from the Latin scriptures 
jeripturan and in its original fenfe is of the fame import of the Old 
with w'tUngn Ggnifying •• any thing written.” It New 

however, commonly ufed to denote the writings of the ^ 

Old and New Teftaments ; which arc called fometimes 
ihe Scriptures^ fometimes the /acred or holy Scripturesn 
and fometimes canonttal Scripture, Thefe books arc 
called the Scriptures by way of eminence, as they arc 
the moft important of all writings ; they are faid to be 
holy or /acred on account of the facred dodirines which 
they teach; and they are termed canonical^ becaufe when 
their number and authenticity were afeertained, their 
names were inferted in cccleGaftical canons^ to dHtin- 

guifh 
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•crtfjturft'. gttifli them from other hodtt ; which, being of no au- 
tliorityi' were 'kept «» it were out of iight* and there* 
* fore (lyled'^^a^rj^W^A). » 

JSuwttclt authenticitf of tlie Old Teftamcnt may be pro* 

of ^ic ofd chara&erdf the Jews, from internal evi^ 

l eft ament dence, and from teftimony. 

proved, K i 4 ie charafler of the Jews affords a ftrong pre* 
^ fumptivc evidence that they have not forged or corrupt* 

cfT^Taa *r Teflamenti Were a peifoa brought before 

i»f tlu Jews,® <^ourtof jollice on a fufpicioii of forgery, and yet no 
prefumption or pofitive evidence of his guilt could be 
produced, it would be allowed by all that he t>ught to 
be ajcqnitted* But farther, if the forgery alleged were 
inconhilent with the charadcr of the accufed ; if it 
tended to expofe to difgrace and reproach his gene- 
ral principles and condud ; or if we were affured that 
he confidercd fbrgei*y as an impious and abominable 
crime— it would require voy ttrohg tcilimouy to efta* 
blilh his guilts The cafe now mentioned correfponda 
exadly with tfie charadcr and lit nation of the JewSk 
If a Jew has forged any book of the Old Teilamcnt, 
he mud have been impelled to fo bold and dangerous 
an enterprife by fome very powerful motive* It could 
not be national pride, for there is fcarctly one of ihefe 
books which does not feverely cenfure the national man- 
ners. It cordd not be the love of fame ; for that paf- 
fion would have taught him to flatter and extol the na- 
tijiial chfirader; and the punilhment, ifdeteded, would 
have been infamy and death* The love of wealth could 
not produce fuch a forgery $ for no wealth was to be 
gained. * 

The Jews were felcded from the other nations of 
the world, and preferved a diftind people from the 
time of their emigration from Egypt to the Babylonifh 
captivity, a period of 89a years. The principal pur- 
pofes for which they were feleded was to preferve in a 
world running headlong into idolatrytheknowledgeand 
worftnp of the one true God, and to be the guardians 
of tliofe facred books tliat contained the prophecies 
which were to prove to future ages the divine million of 
tljc Redeemer of mankind* To fit them for thefe ira- 
fiortant trufts, the fpirit of their laws and the riles of 
llieir religion had the ftrongefl tendency* Miracles 
were openly perfurnud, to convince them that the God 
of Ifracl was the God of all the earth, and that he alone 
was to be worfhipped. Public calamities always bcfcl 
them when they became apollates to their God ; yet 
they continued violently attached to idolatry till their 
captivity in Babylon made them for ever renounce it* 
I’hc Jews then had two oppofilc charafters at difiVr- 
ent periods of their hillory : At firJl they were addid- 
cd to idolatry ; afterwards they acquired a tlrong anti- 
pathy again (t it. 

Had any books of the Old Teftamcnt been forged 
before the Babylonifh captivity, when the Jews were 
•devoted to idolatry, is it to be conceived that the im- 
poffor would have inveighed fo ftrongly againff this 
vice, and fo often imputed to it the Calamities of the 
date ; fince by fueb coadud he knew tlittt he Would 
render himfelf obnoxious to the people aiid to thofe ido- 
iatrbiis inonarchs who perfecut^ the prophets ^ 


. But «t may Mt be fuppofed, that “ the fiaefed bosks Scrqiturc. 
were forged after the IV^yloniih captivity, when tlic 
principles of tbe Jews wouki lead them to inveigh 
againft the worlhip of idols* But llicfe principles would 
furely never lead them to expofe the charader of their 
anceftors, and to detail their foBies and tlieir crimes* 

Never had any people more national pride, or a higher 
veneration for their anceftors, than the Jews. Miracles 
and prophecies ceafed foon after their return to jeru- 
falem ; and from that period their rcfpecl forthefacrei 
books approached to iu perdition* They preferved them 
with pious care, they read them often in their ivoa- 
gogues, and they confidercd every attempt to alur the 
text ns an a6l of facrilege*. Is it poftlble that fuch men 
could be guilty of forgery, or could falfe writings be 
eafily iinp^cd on them ^ 4 

2. Thercis an internal evidence in the booksof tbe Old From in* 
Tellament that proves them to have been written by ‘ 
different perfons, and at diftant periods ; and enables ua 
with prectiion to afeertain a time at or before which 
they muft have been cotnpofed. It i.i as undeniable 
fact that Hebrew ceafed to be the living language of 
the Jews during the Babylonifh captivity, and that the 
jewifh productions after that period were in general 
written either in Chaldee or in Greek* The Jews of Marjt en 
Paleftine, fome ages before the coming of our Saviour, 
wcrc unable, without the aflillance of a Chaldee para- 
phrafe, to underftand the Hebrew original. It 
iarily follows, therefore, that every book which is writ- 
ten in pure Hebrew was compofed either before or 
about tbe time of the Babylonifli captivity. This be- 
ing admitted, we may advance a ftep farther, and con- 
tend that the period which clapfed between thccompo- 
fition of the moft ancient and the mod modern book of 
the Old Teftamcnt was very confidcrablc ; or, in other 
W'ords, that the moft ancient boe^s of the Old Tefta- 
mcnt were written many ages before the Babylonifh 
captivity* 

No language continues ftationary ; and the Hebrew, 
like other tongues, paffed through the fcveral iiages of 
infancy, youth, inanhond, and old age. If therefore, 
on comparifon, the fevcral parts of the Hebrew Bible 
arc found to difier not only in regard to flyle, but alfo 
in regard to character and cultivation, we have ftrong 
internal marks that they were compofed at different 
and uiltant periods. No claffical feholar would believe, 
independent of the Grecian hillory, that the poems 
aferibed to Homer were written in the age of Demof* 
thenes, the Orations of Demofthenes in the time of Ori- 

f eii, or the Commentaries of Origen in the time of 
^afearis and Chryfoloras. For the very fame reafon, 
it is certain that the five books w'bich are aferibed to 
Mofes were not written in the time of David, the 
Pfalms of David in the age of Ifaiah, nor the prophe- 
cies of Ifaiah in tbe time of Malachi ; and Jince the 
Hebrew became a dead language about the time of the 
Babyloiiifh captivity, the book of Malachi could oot 
have been written much later. Before that period there^ 
fore' were written the prophecies of Ifaiali,. ftill earlier 
the Pfalms of David, and much earlier than ihefe the 
books which are aferibed to Mofes* 

O t 3. Lot 
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X^et IIS now ^cnfidar the evidence of tt:(liaioDy for 
the ivuhcoticity ^ the Old Toftiniezit. ' . Aa the Jews 
were t moxie ancjent peopk than the Greeks or Ro* 
ihansiand lor many years totally unconnected with theni» 
it is not to be -expeCtrd nbat we Aould derive much 
evidence Tram the hiftoriatit of thofe tifeitk>na: it is to 
the J^ws alone we mult look ibr iirformatioru But it 
has imfottunateiy happened that few of their works ex- 
cept ihc iScriptures thenifelvcs have been preferred to 
pertterity, Jcrfcphns is iiie moil ancient of the Jewifh 
liiftoriafis to whom we can appeal. He -informs uS) 
that the Old Teliamont was divided into thretf parts, 
t!ie 1-aw, the I*ropheta, and the Hagiographa or poeti- 
cal books. No man, fays he, hath ever dared to add' 
or take away from them. Hcitclls ns alfo, that other 
books were written after the lime of Artaxerxes; but 
as they were not compoied by prophets, they were oot 
rcOkoficd worthy of the fame credit. 

Since the promulgation of the Chriftian religion, it 
is impoibblethat any mateiial alterations or corruptions 
could have taken place iu the books of the Old Tcfta- 
luent ; for they have been in the hands both of Jews 
and Cliriftiaiis from that period. Had the Jews at- 
tempted to make any alterations, the Chridians would 
have detected and expofed them ; nor would the Jews 
have been lefs- i'evere againft the Chriilians if they had 
corrupted tlie facred text. But the copies in the hands 
of Jews and Chiiilians agree; and therefore we juftly 
conclude, that the Old Teftamcnt is Hill pure and un- 
corrupted. 

l*he divifion mentioned by our Saviour into the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Pfalms, correfponds with that of 
Jofephus. We have therefore fuflieient evidence, it ia 
Loped, to convince even a deiil, that the Old Tellamcnt 
exilled at that time. And if thcdcift will only allow, 
that Jefiis Chrift was n perfonage of a virtuous and ir- 
reproachable character, he will acknowledge that we 
draw a lair conclufion wlien we Jifi'ert that the Scrip- 
tures wtre not corrupted in his time : for when he ac- 
enfed the Phaiifecs of making the law of no cfte6t by 
their tiaditions, and when he enjoined his kcarcix to 
learch the Scriptures, he could not have faded to men- 
tion the con uptions or forgeries of Scripture, if any in 
tliat age had exilled. But tve arc affured, by very re- 
fpcclable authority, that tlir canon of the Old Tefta- 
inent was fixed fome centuries before the birth of Jefua 
CKriil. Jclns the fon of Sirach, the author of Ecclefi- 
adiciis, n.akrs evident refercirccs to the prophecies of 
Ilaiah^, Jcremialif , and £zv.kiw'l|, and mentions thefe 
prophets by name. He fpeaks alfo of the twelve minor 
prophei«||. It appears alfo from the prologue, that 
the law and the prophets, and other ancient books, ex- 
iHcJ at the fame period. The book of Eoclefiafticus, 
according to the calculations of the bcH chronologm. 
was wfTttcndn Syriac about A. M.. 3772, that is, 232 
years K fore the Chriflian era, and was tranilated into 
(rieek in the next crntury by the grandfon of the au- 
thor. The prologue was added by the tranflator : but 
this circumftnnce docs not 4ililiniih the evidence for the 
antiquity of Scripture ; for he informs us, that the law 
and the prophets, and tlae othor books of their fathers, 
were iludied hy hiu grandfather ; a fuflicient proul that 
they exiUed in hi^ time. As no authentic book u£. a 
wont aiiGkwt: datfj except the lacned oqritiikgl tbeqi'- 
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felves, have readied our time, we can afccud iio> higher Scripture, 
in feairch of tcHtmony^; . 

There is, however, one rjemarkable hiHpvieal fafi^ 
which proves the exiHcnee of the law of Mofes at the 
dii&lutioQ of ihe kingdom of Xfrael, when tlic ten tribes 
were carried captive to AHymhy Shajmuueferi .and tUf- 
perfed among the provinces of that extenfive empire ; 
that is, about 741 yoacs before CbrilL • It was about 
that time the Samaritans Wore tmhi'ported from AHyrui 
to repeople the country, which |he ten captive tribes 
of Ifrad had formerly inhabited^ Thepolletky of the 
Samaritans Hill inhabit the land of their fatliers, and 
have prefmod copies of the Pentateuch, two or three 
of which were brought to this country in the bit 
century. The Samaritan Pentateuch is written iu 
old Hebrew charailers^ (fee ,Phh.o,i.ogy, N® a8), 
and therefore mult have cxifted before the time of 
Ezra. But fu violent were the aniinoficies which Tub- 
(ilted between the Jews and Saniaritansi that in no pe- 
riod of their hiilory would the one nation have received 
any books from the other. ThLy rauil therefore have 
received them at their fnft fctllement in Samaria from 
the captive pried whom the Afl'ynan monaicli ftnt to 
teach them how they fliould fear the Lord (2 Kings 
xvii.) 

The canon of the Old Teftament, as both jewifh The canon 
and Chridian writers agree, was completed by Ezra oC the Old 
and fome of his immediate fncceflbrs f fee Bible). In * tljamcnt 
our copies the facred books arc divided into 39. The* 

Jews reckoned only 22, correfponding to the number 
of letters in" the Hebrew alphabet. They united the 
books of Judges and Ruth ; they joined tbe two books 
of Samuel ; the books of Kings and Chronicles were 
reckoned one ; Ezia and Nehemiab one; the Prophe- 
cies and Lamentations of Jeremiah were taken under 
the fame head ; and the 12 minor prophets were coii- 
fidcrt’d as one book — fo that the whole number of 
books in the Jewifh canon amounted to 22. ^ 

The Pentateuch confids of the five books, GcncriR,Thr Pen- 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 8e-ratcuch 
vtral obfei-vations have been already made refpe£lij)g the by 

autheniicity of thefe under the aiticle Pentateuch ; 
but fcv?ral additional remarks have occurred, which may 
not improperly be given in this place. For many of 
thefe wc acknowledge ourfclvca indebted to a fermon 
publiihed by the reverend Mr Marih, whofe refearck 
and learning and critical acciu'acy will be acknowledged 
by every reader of difeernment. 

Cue of the llrongcH argunicnts that liave occurred 
to us in fiipport of the authenticity of the Pteentauch, 
and the iufpiration of the writer, baa already been givtu 
nrider the article Religion, N® 14, which fee-: 

But we (liall in this place prefect two arguments of a 
different kind, which would be fufficieiit to prove at 
leaft ilic former .of thefe ctxnclufions. ' We argue from 
the language and contents of the Mofaic writings, and 
from the teftirnony of the other books of Scripture. g 
From the contents and language of the Pentateuch proved by 
^here arifes a very^ffrong pjreCumptiou^that Mofea wasintemal 
its author. The very n^e of writing in the four 
hooks difeovers an Autlwr, contemporary with the ev.eniCa 
which he reUtea; cvei-y deferiptiqn, both religious and 
pulitical, is a proof that the writer was .prefeut, at each 
rcfpciiive fcc|ae,i, Biid the andihiftorical.pnrta 
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nefipbitt. arc fo inter wdven with cech other, that neither of them yearfe r|r, 

could have been written by a man who lived in » latter 
The atooimt which ie giwn inr the book of Ex- 
odus of the eondu^ of Pharoah towards the children of 
IfraoU is fuch tts might be expcdlcd from a writer who 
\vdft<'Tvot only ae^iuainted with the country at larger but 
had frcqaAu accefc to *tbe court of its fbvcreig»ii : and 
the minute gebgraphicnl defeription of the paffage thro’ 

Arabia is fueh, as could have been giveor only by a man 
like MofeSf 'who had fpent 40 yenrs -in the hnd of MU 
dian. The language itfelf is a proof of its high anti* 
quity, which appears partly from the great fimpHcity 
of the (lyle, and partly from the ufe 'of archaifms or 
anticpiated exprelliuns, which in the days even of Da* 
vid and Solomon were obfolctc (b)^ But the ilrongeil 
argument tbit can be produced to fhow that the Pca- 
tatcuch was written by a man born and educated m 
Egypt, is the u'fe of Egyptian words 5 words which 
never weiT, or ever could have been, ufed by a native of 
Paleftine; and it is a remarkable circumllance, that the 
very fame thing which Mofes had cxprcflVd by a word 
that is pure Egyptian, Ifniah, as might be expcAed 
from hir. birth and education, has exprefled by a word 
that is purely Hebrew (c). 

That Mofea was the author of the Pentateuch is pro- 
ved alfo from the evidence of teftimony. We do not 
here quote the authority of Diodorus Siculus, of Lon- 
ginus, or Strabo, bccaufe their information mull have 
been derived from the Jews. Wc (hall fak no autho- 
rity but that of the fuccccding facred hooks themfeivts, 
which hear internal evidence that they were written in 
different ages, and therefore could not be forged iinlefs 
we were to adopt the abfnrd opinion that there was a 
fiicceflion of impoffors among the Jews who united to- 
gether in the fame fraud. The jews were certainly 
bell qualified to judge of the authenticity of their own 
boohs. 'Phey could judge of the truth of the fa£lsie- 
cordrd, arid they could have no inteiell in adopting a 
forgery, indeed, to fuppofc a whole nation combined 
in committing a forgery, and that this combination 
iliuuld continue for many hundred years, would be the 
mod chimerical fuppofjtion that ever entered into the 
mind of man. Yet wc mull make this fnppofition, if 
we rejedi tlie hillorical fndisof the Old Teilamcnt. No 
one will deny that the Pentateuch cxifted in the time 
of Chrill and his apolUes ; for ihty not only mention 
it, but quote it. “ This we adruit,’* reply the advo- 
cates for the hypotliefis which wc are now cmnbating ; 

‘‘but you cannot therefore conclude chat Mofes was tlie 
author t for there is reafon to believe it was compofed 
by Ezra.” But unfortunately for men of this opinion, 
both Ezra and Nehemiah afcrlbc the book of the law 
to Mofes *. 2. The Pentateuch was in the poffclTion of 
the Samaritans before the time of Ezra. 3. Itexifted 
in the reign of Amaziah king of Judah, A« C. 839 


s c R 

4. It was in publitru& in the rtrign of jelm- Scri|itnr«.i 


• Ezra ill. 
2. viii. 14. 
Nffhem. 

nii. X. 


faphat, Ai C.. 9124 for that virtuoiis ^incc.appcifltcd*' 
l^vhes and' priefts who taught in Judah, and/ had shc-^ * Chfon. 
book of the law of the Lord, with' thens, 'dnd<flyeot^*^'-^j ’ 
abbut throughout all the cities frf Jixiah and taught 
the people 5* It is referred to by David in hiadying . ^ 
admonitions to Solomon The fiimc royal bard makes * 

many alhifions <to it in the book of Pfalms, and fome- 4 i Kln^» 
times quotes it .There remains therefore ordy onen. 5. 
rcfource to thofe who contend that Mofes Was not the •Comp. 
author, viz* that it was written in the period whidi Praltn ciii. 
elapfed between the age of Jofhua and that of David. 7 . with 
But the whole hiftory of the Jews from their fettle- g 
ment in Canaan to the building of the temple prefup- ,he ori- 
pofes that the book of. the law was written by Mofes. ginal, 

6. We have fatisfadlory evidence tbat it exiffed in the w)/eic the 
time of Jolhiia. One pafTage may be quoted where this woMs arc 
faA is dated. The Divine Being makes ufc of thefe 
words to Jollma : “ Only be thou drong, and very 
courageous, that thou mayed obferve to do all accord- 
ing to the law which Mofes iny fervant commanded 
thee ; turn not from it to the right hand or to the left, 
that thou mayed profper whitberfoever thou goed. This 
hook of the law Hiail not depart out of thy mouth : but 
thou dialt meditate therein day and night, that tliou 
mayed obferve to do according to all that is written 
therein f.” fjoftuia 

. To the foregoing demondration objedions may bci. 7» vii;. 
dated. “ Wc will admit the force of your arguments, xxiii. 
and grant that Mofes actually wrote a work called the 
book of the law ; but how can we be certain that it ,*>|oni 
was the very work which is now current under his .uiiv/tn-d. 
name ? And uidefs you can Otow this to be at lead 
probable, your whole evidence is of no value.” To il- 
ludrate the force or wealenefs of this obje^lion, let us 
apply it to fome ancient Greek author, and fee whciher 
a cladical fcliolar would allow it to be of weight. “ It 
is true that the Greek writers Ipeak of Homer as an 
ancient and celebrated poet; it is true all'o that they 
liave quoted from the works which they aferihe to him 
v.irious paffages that we find at prefent in the Iliad and 
Odyfley : yet Hill there is a pofilhdiiy that the poems 
which were written by Homer, and thofe which we call 
the Iliad and Gr/v^y, w'^erc totally ditlinci productions.” 

Now an advDcajc for Greek literature would reply to 
this objection, not with a ferious anfwer, but with <1 
fmile of contempt ; and he would tlrnk it beneath his 
dignity to filcnce an opponent who appeared to be deaf 
to the cleared convidion. But ftiJl more may be fiicT" 
in defence of Mofes than in defence of Homer ; for the 
writings of the latter were not depcfiled in any temple 
or faervd archive, in order to fccure them from the dc- 
vadatiuns of time 1 


whereas tb*c copy of the book of 
thelaw, as written by Mofes, was intruded to the priefts 
and the elders, preferved in the ark of the covenant^ 

and 



(’b)' Fbr ftiftanW',’ iirr lY/r, and ^ 1)3 which are ufed in both genders by no other writer than Mofes. Sec 
(Jen. xxiv. 14!. 16. 28. 55. 57. xxxviii. ii. 25. 

(’c)‘ For indance, ( pcrhapi written originally and the ' lengthtned into by midakc),' written b^ the 
Seventy Gen; xli. 2. and written by the Seventy or diSij. See La Crtme Lemieon 

arrt. AlSl and ^ , 

The fame thing' which Mofes exprefles hy irnr, Oen xli.*'2. Ifoiah rlx. 7* expreffes by for the Sevctitys 
have, tranfla ted both of tbefo words by 
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Scripturf. and read to the people every fcveotli year (d)* SuiEcient 
therefore was taken not only for the piefervatton of 
the original record, but that oo fpruriono produdlion 
fliould be fubdiluted in its Head, And that norpurioita 
produ^ion ever has been fubdituted in the Head of the 
original compofitioii of Mofes, appears from the evidence 
hath of the Greek and the Ssttnarkark Pentateuch. For 
a« thefe agree .with the Hebrew, except in foxne trif* 
ling variations (e), to which every work is expofed by 
length of tifne, it is ablbliYtely certain that the five 
books which we now aferibe to Mofes arc one and the 
fame work with that which was tranilated into Greek 
ill the time of the Ptolemies, and, what is of ftill great- 
er importance, with that wliich exided in the time of 
Solomon. And as the Jews could have had no mo- 
tive whatfoever, during that period which elapfed be- 
tween the age of Jofhiia and that of Solomon, for fub- 
ihtuting a fpurious proJuflion inilcad of the original 
ns written by Mofes, and, even had they been inclined 
to attempt the impofltire, would have been prevented 
by the care which had been taken by their lawgiver, 
we mud conclude that ouj* prefent Pentatcucli is the ve- 
il ry identical work that was delivered by Mofes. 
Particular The pofitivc evidence being now produced, we (hall 
objt'dl ions endeavour to anfwcr fomc particular obje(Hion8 that have 
^jbviatcJ. urged. But as mod of thefe occur in the book of 

Genefhs, we (liall referve them fur feparate examination, 
and fhall here only confider the obje^lions peculiar to 
the four lad books. They may be comprifed under 
one head, vix. expreilions and paifages in thefe books 
whicli could not have been written by Mofes. i. The 
account of the death of Mofes, in the lad chapter of 
Deuteronomy, we allow mud have been added by fome 
fucceeding writer j but this can never prove that the 
book of Deuteronomy is fpurious. What is more com- 
mon among ourfelves than to fee an account of the life 
and dcatli of an author fiibjoined to his works, without 
iiiforniiug us by whom the narrative is written! 2. Tt 
lias been objected, that Mofes always fpeaks of himfelf 
in the thiixl perfon. This is the objedtiou of foolifli 
ignorance, and therefore fcarccly deferves an anfwer. 
We fufped^ that fuch perfonshave never read the claf- 
lics, particularly Cxfar’s Commentaries, where the au- 
thor uniformly fpeaks of himfelf in the third perfon, as 
eveiy writer of corredt tade will do who refledts on the 
abfurdity of employing the pronoun of the fird perfon 


in a work i a tended to be read long after hit) death. (See ScKpttinb 
ORAM^TAa, 33.} 3. As to the .objodtion, that in 

fome place the text is defcd\ivc, as in i^xodas xv. 8. it 
is not diredlod againd the author, but againil fome tran^ 
fcriher i for wh's^t is waating in the Hebrew is infertcd 
in the Samaritan^ 4. The only other objedilon that de- 
ferves •notice is made from ttvopsflages. . It is faid ih 
one place that ^he bed >of Og is^at Ramah to 
and in another (Deut. iii. 24*), ** j^air the Ton of Ma- 
nadeh took all the country of Argob unto the coada 
of Gediuri and Msachat-.i, and called them after his 
own name, Baihan-havotb-jair, unto tlix The lad 

claufe in both thefe paifages could not have been wril> 
ten by Mofes, but it was probably placed in the margin 
by fome tranferiber by way of explanation, and was af- 
terwards by midake inftrted into the text. Whoever 
doubts the truth of this aifertion may have recourfe to 
the manuferipts of the Greek TeiUment, and he will 
find that the fpurious additions in the texts of fome 
manuferipts are ad^ually written in the margin of 
ethers (f). 

That the Pentateuch, therefore, at lead the four lad 
books of it, w’as written by Mofes, we have very fatis- 
fadlory evidence ; w'hich, indeed, at the dillance of 
3000 years is wonderful, and which cannot be affirmed 
of any profane hidory written at a much later period, t- 

The book of Genefis was evidently not written by a Aujli^ntu 
perfon who was contemporary with the fadis which hc^y 
records; for it contains the hidory of 2369 years, a 
period comprehending almod twice as many years as all 
the red of the hidorical books of the Old Tcdament 
put together. Mofes bad been acknowledged as the au- 
thor of this book by all the ancient Jews and Chri- 
dians ; but it has been a fiiatter of difpute from what 
fource he derived his materials; fomc affirming that all 
the fa£ts were revealed by infpiration, and others main- 
taining that he procured them from tradition. 

Some who have looked upon thcmfelves as profound 
philofophers, liavc i*eje£ted many parts of the book of 
Genefis as fabulous and abfurd: but it cannot be the 
wifdom of philofophy, but the vanity of ignprance, 
that could lead to fuch an opinion. In fact, the book 
of Gencfis affords a key to many difTiciilticB in philufo- 
pby which cannot otherwife be explained. It has been 
fuppofed that the diverfitics among mankind prove that 
they are not defeended from one pair ; but it lias been 

fully 


(^) And Mofes wrote this law, and delivered it unto the prieds the fons of Levi, which bare the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, and unto all the ciders of Ifracl. And Mofes commanded them, faying, At the end of 
every feven years, in the folemnity of the year of rcleafe, in the fead of tabernacles, when all Ifrael is come to 
appear before the Lord thy God, in the place which he fhall choofe, thou ihalt read this law before all Ifrael 
in their hearing. And it came to pafs, when Mofes had made an end of writing the words of this law in a book 
until they wt^e finin>ed, that Mofes commanded the Levites, which bare the ark of the covenant of the I^oVd, 
diying, Take this book of the law, and put it in the fide of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God.” 

xxxK 9 — 1 1. 24 — a6. There is a pafTage to the fame purpofc in Jofephus : im tw ctpuuuftuuv » 

*ru jintiquitat, I^ib. V. c. I. § 27. ed. Hudfon. 

( r ) See the collation of the Hebrew end Samaritan Pentateuch, in the 6th tol. of the London Polyglotf^ p; I94 
of li e j^n'mudverfiones Safuaritutt* ► 

(t ) To mention only twoexamples. r. The common reading, 1. Cor. xvi. 2. is the Co^ek 

Pituvianii. 3. has mv in the margin; and in one of the manuferipts wliich Beza uftd, this.mdrgiaal ad- 

ditioi^ has been ubtrudea in the text. Sec his note on this pafTage. 2. Another indance is, t John ii. 'Xyi' where 
tile genuine reading is ) hut We^deiti quotes two manuferipts, in which mwfutk written in the niiargitt $ 

and this maiginal rradirg las found itB way not only into the Codex Covclli 2 * but into theCoptkhud Ethiopie 
verfious. I 
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liilly fhwn that all tbef« diieerl^tics maj be areotinted 
■* foi*4>y caufee. It ha* been xeckotifid a great 

^ difficulty to explain bow foffil (hdU were iotroduced 
into the bovtrch of the earth ; but the deluge eKplains 
tilts fa£k better than all the romantic theories of phllo* 
fapbrrs* It is itnpoffible to account for the origtti of 
fuch a variety of languages in a more fatisfadliory man* 
jierthan. is done in the account of tho confuifon of 
tobgttes which took place at Babel. It would be no 
cafy matter to (how why the feaof Sodom info differ* 
cnt from every other fca on the globe which has yet 
been explored, if we had not podefled tlie fcriptural ac* 
count of the miraculous deHnidion of Sodom and Go* 
morrah. It is faturated with bitumen and fait, and con* 
tain 1 no fi(hes. Thefe arc very fingtilar which 

have been fully cllablidicd by late travellers. The book 
of Genefis, too, has been treated with contempt, be* 
caufe it makes the world lefs ancient than is neceflary 
to fupport the theories of modern philofophers, and be- 
caiife it is difficult to reconcile the chronologies of feve- 
ral nations with the opinion that the world is not above 
6000 or 7000 years old. The Chaldeans, in the time 
of Cicero, reckoned up 470,000 years. The Egyp- 
tians pretend that they have records extending 50,000 
years back ; and the Hindoos go beyond all bounds of 
probability, carrying back their chronology, according 
to Halhed, more than 7,000,000 of years. 

Mofaic An attempt has been made by M. Bailly, lately 
chronology mayor of Paris, to reconcile thefe magnified calciila- 
vmJieatcd. tjojjg tJjg chronology of the Septuagint, which 
isjuftly preferred to the Hebrew. «(See Septuagint.) 
He informs us, that the Hindoos, as well as the Chai^ 
deans and Egyptians, bad years of arbitrary determina- 
tion. They had months of 15 days, and years of 60 
days, or two months. A month is a night and day of 
the patriarchs ; a year is a night and day of the gods; 
four ihoufand years of the gods arc as many hundred 
years of men. By attention to fuch modes of compu- 
tation, the age of the world will be found very nearly 
the fame in the writings of Mofes, and in the calcula- 
tions and trudirions of the Bramins. With thefe alfo 
we have a remarkable coincidence with the Perfian 
chronology. Bailly has cftabliflied thefe remarkable 
epochas from the Creation to the Deluge. 

The Septuagint gives - * 2256 years. 

The Chaldeans - - 2223 

The Egyptians - - *340 

The Perfian 8 - - 2000 

Tile Hindoos - - 2000 

The Chinefe - - 2300 

The fame author has alfo (hown the fingular coinci- 
dence of the age of the world as given by four diftin^l 
and diilantly fituated people. 

The ancient Egyptians - 5544 years. 

The Hindoos - - 550a 

The Perfians - 5501 

The Jews, according to Jofephus, - 5555 
Having made thefe few remarks, to (hew that thft 
fulh recorded in Genefis are not inconfident with truth, 
wc (hall now, by a few obfervations, confirm the evi- 
dtAtce, from ufiimony, that Mofes was the author, and 
anfwer the objedli^ns that feem ftrongefi. 

There arifes a great probability, from the book of 
Genefia itfelf» that the author lived near the time of Jo- 
feph } for aa we advance towards the end of that book^ 


tlic felfile gi-pdually become more mimitc. The materials Scri^trrt, 
of the antediluvian hifioiy arc very fcanty. The ac- '-*v**-^ 
count of Abraham is more complete ; but the biftnrjr 
of Jacob and his family is ftill more fully detailed. This 
. is indeed the cafe with every hiftory. In the early part* 
the relation is very (hort and general ; but when the hi- 
(lorian npproaches bis own time, his tnatcrials iiccumtt- 
late. It is certain, too, that the book of Generis niuii 
have been written before the reft of the Pentateuch ; 
for the aliafions in the lad four books to the hiilory of 
Abraham, of ifaac, and Jacob, are very frequent. The 
fimplicity of the ftylc (liows it to be one of the molt 
ancient of the facred books ; and perhaps its fimilarity 
to the fiyl^' of Mofes would determine a critic to afci ibe 
it to him. It will be allowed, that no man was better . 
qualified than Mofes to compofe the hiilory of his an- 
cedors. He Was learned in all tho^wifdom of the Egyp- 
tians, the mod enlightened nation of his time, and he 
had the bed opportunities of obtaining accurate infor- 
mation. The (hort account of the antedihivnin wo: Id 
could eafily be remembered by Abraham, who might 
obtain it from Shem, who was his contemporary. To 
Shem it might be conveyed by Mcthufelah, who was 
340 years old when Adam died. From Abraham to 
Mofes, the interval was lefs than 400 years. The fplen* 
did promifes made to that patriarch would certainly be 
carefully communicated to each generation, with the 
concomitant fadls : and thus the hiftory might be con- 
veyed to Mofes by the moll diftinguilhed perfons. The 
accounts refpc£ling Jacob and his fon jofeph might be 
given to Mofes by his grandfather Kohath, who mud 
have been born long before the defeent to Egypt ; and 
Kohath might have heard all the fafts refpeding Abra- 
ham and Ifaac from Jacob himfelf. Thus we can eafily 
point out how Mofes might derive the materials of the 
book of Genefis, and efpecially of the laft 58 chapters, 
from the moft authentic fource. 2,^ 

It will now be ncceifary to con fidcr very (Ijortly the 01»j *aions. 
oLjc^lions that have been fuppofed to prove that Gene-tt> thcau- 
'fi8 could not have been written by Mofes. i. It is , 

jfdled, that the author of the firft chapters of Genefis 
mull have lived in Mefupotamia, as he difeovers 
knowledge of the nvers that watered Paradife, of the 
cities Babylon, Erech, Refen, and Calneh ; of the gold 
of Pifon ; of the bdellium and onyx- Hone. But if he 
could not derive this knowledge from the wnfdom of the 
Egyptians, w'hich is far from being improbable, he 
might furely obtain it by tradition from Abraham, who 
was boim and brought up beyond the Euphrates. 2. In 
Genefis xiv. 14. it is fi^id, Abraham purfued the four 
confederate kings to Dan, yet that name was not given 
till after the coiiqueft of Palelline Wc aiifwcr, this • Judpes 
might be inferted by a iranfcribcr. But fuch a fiippofi-clup. xviiL 
tion is not necvffary ; for though we are told in the book 
of Judges that a city originally called Laifh received 
then the name of Dan, this does not prove that Ladh 
was the fame city with the Dan which is mentioned ia 
Genefis. The fame anfwer may be given to the objec- 
tion which is brought from Genefis xxxv. 2 1. where the 
lower of Edar is mentioned, which the objedWs fay 
was the name of a tower over one of the gates of Jei 11- 
falem. But the tower of Edar fignifics the tower of the 
docks, which in the patloral country of Canaan might 
be a very common name. 3. Tlie moft formidable ob- 
je^ion is derived from thefe two paiTagcsi Gen. xii. 6. 

^ And, 
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Bcrisxtvre. « And the Cannanitc wag-iheo in the land«^* Ccn.xxxvi* 

I . “ Tilt Iv arr the kmgk that rci^l^cd over tht land of 
Htiofn, rei^jiTei any lirg tyrtr iU' children ef 

Jjratiy Now, it is ccrtahi that licit bet of tbcie paf- 
could he written) Vy Mtdes, We allow they were 
added by a laicr writer ; but this circumliancc cannot 
invaliuaic the evid:.nce which has bee ti already prcnlu* 
ccd. It does not pmre that Mofea was not the author 
of the hook of Cvenefis, but only that the book of Gc- 
liiHs has >«ccived tii^'o alterations ihicc his death. 

According to Rivet, our Saviour and his apoClIcs < 
have cited 27 pafi'ages verbatim from the book of Ge#- 
iiLiis, and h;«vc made 38 allulions to the fenfe. 

'liie biok of A^xodus contains the hidory of the If- 
radhesfor about 145 ycats. It gives an account of the 
flavery of the llraclitcH in Egypt ; of the miracles by 
which they were delivered t of their paflage through 
the Red fea, and journey through the wilderncfs ; of 
the foiemn promulgation of the Decalogue on Mount 
ISinui, and of the building and furniture of the Taber- 
nacle. This book is cited by David, by Daniclf and 
iiilitr fucred w'liicrs. Twenty five paflages are quoted 
by our boviour and his apnfilcs in cxprcl^B words, and 
tiuy m.ikc nj allufions lu the fenfe. 

The book of Jjtviticus contains the hiLlory of the 
J.fraeHtcs for one month. It canfids chiefly of laws. 
ind<.cd, properly rpeaking, it is the code of thcjewifli 
ccrcnionial and political laws. It deferibes the confe- 
cratiun of Aaron and his fons, the daring impiety and 
cxemphu y punifiiment of JM^adab and Abihu. It itvcals 
alio fume prcdi^ions refpecting the puiiifhmcnt of the 
H'raclites in cafe of apoilafy ; and contains an aifurance 
that every fixth year (hould produce abundance to fup- 
port them during the feventh or fabbatical year. This 
book is quoted as the produdtioii of Mofes in feveral 
I Cl nni. books of Scripture 

The book of Numbers comprehends the hiftory of the 
IfraelilCa fur a p(.riod of about 38 years, reckoning 
from the liiil day of the fecund month after their de- 
parture from Egypt. It contains an account of two 
numberings of the people ; the firft in the beginning of 
the fceond year of their emigration, the fecoiid in the 
plains of Moab towards the conclufion of their journey 
Krni X. 5. j,j wilderncfs f. It defciibes the ceremonies cm- 
* ror vi confecration of the tabernacle, gives an 

exad journal of the inarches and encampments of the 
C al. iii. ii.Ifraelitcs, relates the appointment of the 70 elders, the 
1 IVt.i. 16. iTiiraculous cure performed by the braxen Icrpcnt, and 
' " the mm:ondu£f of Mofes >vhcn he was commanded to 
umicrs. water from the rock. There is all'o added an ac- 

t N'jmb. i. count of the deatlrof Aaron, "of the conqueft of Sibon 
and Og, and the llury of Balaam,, with his celebrated 
piophecy conceniirig the Mcliiah |j. 

The bcuk of Numbers is quoted as the work of Mofes 
in feveral parts of Scripture 

The book of Deuteronomy comprehends a period of 
nearly tw o tnonths. It confiiU of an iuterefiing addrefe 
to the Ifraclites, in which Mofes rccals to their remem- 
brance the many Inllaoces of divine favour w'hich they 
had experienced^ and reproaches them for their ingrati- 
Maul7 before them, in a compendious form, 

the laws which he had formerly delivered, and makes 
fome cxjdanatcry additions. This was the more necef- 
fary, becaofe the Ifi^aelites, to whom they hiad been ori- 
ginally promulgated, and who had feen the miracles in 
liigyps, at^'the Red fca, and Mount Sinai, had died in 
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the wildcrners. Tbt divine of ’fbtfelawa^Stld the ScrifrtkWfc 

miracles by which they* were tandMued, imift already*'* 
have been W4rl4 known toThent ; yet mlbktnn recapitu- ' 
latioft of thefc by^thcmaii wbo Imd nmaculoufly fed' the 
iwcfpnt generation from their in&nc^^ who by the lift* 
tng up of his hands had pn^red them vrftory in the 
day of battle, and whe wak going to leave the w^orld to 
give an account of His rtonSnH^ to the God of Ifrael^ 
could notbnt make a deep and toiling impiefEcn on the 
minds of fill who beaid hfm;' He inculcates thrfe Intvs 
by the moil powerful motivei- He prefents before 
them the moil animating rewards, aod denounces the 
fevertft punifliments to the rebellious. The prophecies 
of Mufesi towards the end of this book, concerning the 
fate of the Jews, their difperfions and calataities,' the 
couqueft of Jenifalem by the Remans, the miferies of 
the belirged, and the present ilate of the jeu iih nation, 
cannot be read without ailonilhment. They are perfpi* 
cuous and miniite, and have been literally accompliihed. 

This book is cited as the produdion of Mofes by 
Chrift and liis apofUes ♦. • Matth- 

4. The hiftorical books are I2 in number, Joihua, jv. 1 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel and II. Kings 1 . and 11 . Ji.hn i. 45 
Chronicles I. and 11 . Ezra, Nehcmiah, Efther. Thefc, AdU iii. 1 
if confidercd diftindtly from the Pentateuch, arrd 
writingsmorc properly ilylcd prophetical, contain a com- 
pciulium of the jewifh biftory from the death of Mclcs,Thp hiflo- 
A.M. 2552,10 the reformation eilabliihed by Nehemiahric books, 
after the return from the captivity, A. M. 3595, com- 
prehending a period of 1043 yc***’®* 

To enable us to difeover the authors of thefe books, 
have no guide to condud ns but conjedure, inter- 
nal evidence, or the authority of the modern Jews. 

From the ficquent references in Scripture, and from the 
tedimony of jofephus, it appears that the Jews were 
in poflcflion of many hifloricsl records which might 
have thrown much light upon this fubjed if they had 
(lill been preferved. But during the calamities which 
befel that infatuated nation in their Wars with the Ro- 
mans, and the diljHrfion which followed, thefc writings 20 
have periflied. But though we can produce no 
mony more ancient than the age of our Saviour to credit 

thciiticatc the hillorical hooks, yet there are fome fads 
rcfpedling the mode of their prtfervation which entitle 
them to credit. The very circumllance itfclf, that the 
Jews have preferved them in the facred volume to this 
dey, while their other ancient books have been loti, is 
a proof that they confidercd them as the genuine re- 
cords of their nation. Jofephus^', whofe authority is * ( 
of gi'cat importance, inforn b us, that it w^as the pecu- 
liar piovince of the prophets and prieds to commit to Lib. I. 
WTiting the annals of the nation, and to preferve them 
to pollerity. That thefc might be faithfully preferved, 
the faccrdoial funciion was made hereditary, and the 
greatcll care W'iu; abferved lo prevent iotermarriages 
either w ith foreigners or with the other tribes. No man 
could olhciate as a prieR who could not prove hia de- 
fccul in a right line by unqatRionable evidence ||. Re-ii ^zra if 
gtders were kept in Jcrufalem, which at llie end of eve- Jj, * 

ly war were regularly revifed by the fiirvivmg priefta ; 
and new ones were then compofed. As a proof that 
this lias been faithfully performed, Jofephus adds, that 
the names of all the Jcwilb priefis, in an 'lihinterhipted 
fucceffion from father to fon, had. been rcgiReRd for 
2000 years; that is, from the time of Aaron to the age 
of Jofephus. 
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.vXV allowed io |>e written 

.by- jai>7 mao yAo migM think hkofelf lit the of- 
j(iid ifa prkk UGfied thctni he waseacludfd feom 
the lAtar aod depo&d from hit office. Thus we are 
alTuntd, the Jewif&rei^ds were camniitted to tliecharffe 
of the priefts ; and as iUtj may be conlidered as the 
(apie.iaqiiily from. Aanon lo the £abyloai(h captivity 
aud^owtuwardai the (Wc credit it doe to them that 
would due to fatniiy recofdm which by antiquarians 
arc efteemed the moft authentic Iburceauf iaformation. 
Authcntici* .Qf thc’Sa buofcs which Jofephus reckoned himfelf 
.bouud tobcHeve« tlie hiCkoriual bookftfrani the death of 
Mofes to the reign of Artaxerxes, he iuforrrui ub> were 
written by contemporary prophets. It appears^ then, 
that the prophets were the compofers, and the priefts 
the hereditary keejKirSi of tlie national records. Thus, 
the bed provHiofi poffiblc was made that tiKy Gionld be 
written accurately, and be preferved uncorrapted. The 
principal oilice of thefe prophets was to hidru£l the 
people in their duty to God, and occafionly to com- 
iruinicatc the predidlions of future events. For this 
purpofe they were educated in the fchools of the pro<^ 
phets, or in ac^adeniies where facred learning was 
taught. The prophets were therefore the learn cwl men 
of their time, and coiifequcntly were bed qualified for 
the office of hiilorians. It may he objected, that the 
prophets, in concert with the prieds, might have forged 
any writings they pleafed. But before we fufprdt 
that they have done fo in the hidorical books of the 
Old Tedamcnt, we mud find out fome motive which 
could induce them to commit fo daring a crime. But 
this is impoffible. No encomiums are made either upon 
the prophets or the prieds ; no adulation to the reign- 
ing monarch appears, nor is the favour of the populace 
courted. The faults of all ranks are delineated with- 
<iut referve. Indeed there is no hidory extant that has 
more the appearance of impartiality. We are prefcnl- 
ed with a dmple detail of fa61s, and are left to difeover 
the motives and intentions of the feveral charadlcvs ; 
and when a charader is drawn, it is done in a few 
woixls, Without exaggerating the vices of amplifying 
the virtues. 

It is of no real confcquencc, therefore, whether wc 
can afeertain the authors of the different books or not. 
From Jofephus we know that they exidediu his time ; 
and from his account of the manner in which they were 
preferved wc are affured they were not in danger of 
being corrupted. They exided alfo wlicn the 8eptua- 
gint tranflation was made. Frequent references arc 
viiade to them in the WTitings of the later prophets ; 
fometimes the fame fads are related in detail. In ihorl, 
there is fuch a coincidence between the hidorical books 
andlhc viTilingsofthofe prophets who were contempo- 
rary, that it is impoffible to fiippofe the latter ti-ue 
W'ithout receiving the former. 

Indeedk to fuppofe" that the Jews could have Tecri- 
ved and preferved with fitch cart* for fo many hundred 
ytears fWfc rcoorilsi which it mud have been -in the pow- 
er of^very perfon to difprovc, and i^hich at the fame 
tiine do £o link credit to ihecbarader of their nation, 
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it |o fuppofe one of the greateft abruf3»ttea in the Scripture. 
^vorld : it is to fuppofe that a .wholes iiatit»n could 
contrary to all thofe principles which have always pre- 
dominated in the human mind, and which muft always 
ppcdominate till human nature undergo a total revolt* 
tion« as 

The hook which immediately follows the Pcota- 
tench has been generally aferibed to Jodion the fuc- 
ceiTor of Mofes. It contain, however, fome things 
which muft have been inferted after the death of Jo- 
fhtui. It is neceflary to remark, that there is fome ac- 
cidental derangement in the order of the cliapters of 
this book, which was probably occafioned by the an- 
cient mode of fixing together a number of rolls. If 
chronologically placed, they diould be read thus, j ft 
chapter to the loth verfe, then die ad chapters then 
from the loth verfe to the end of the id. chapter ; af- 
terwards diould follow the vi. vii. viii. ix. x. and xi. 
chapters; then the.xxii. ; and laftly the xii. and xiii. 
chapters to the 24th verfe of the latter. 

The fadla mentioned in this book arc referred to by 
many of the facred writers^. In the book of Kings* i CJ.:c?n. 
xvi. «4. the words of Jo(hua arc faid to be the words of”* 

G0.1: Sec Joshua. ' 

By whom the hook of Judges was wrillen is unecr-uj 
tain ; but as it contains the liillory of the Jewidrrepuh-ai.; Avtlu 
lie for 31 7 years, the mateii-ils mull have been furni(li-vn. 4^ ; 
cd by different perfons. The book, however, Teems to '^1;. 
be the eompofilion of one individual (c), who lived 
ter the regal government was eftablifhcd f, but before ! 
the acceffion of David ; for it is faid in the 2 id verfe licdus xWi. 
of the id chapter, that the Jehulites were dill in Jem- 4.; * 
falom ; who, we know, were difpofrefTcd of that 
early in the reign of David ||. Wc have rcafon, there- , 
fore, to aferibe this book to Sairuit ). *|fud!x*ix.T. 

The liiilory of this book may be divided into two.Vxi. 25. 
parts ; the firfl contains an uerount of the Judges from ,i 2 >.inu 
Othniel to Samfon, ending at the 161I1 chapter. 
fecond part relat e s feveral remark ihle tT:*nfa<rtior.s which 
occurred foon after the deatli of jofliua ; but are tlirown 
to the end of tfie book, that they might not iutermpt 
the courfc of the hidory. Sec Judges. 

The hook of Ruth is a kind of fLijiplemcnt to tlicRuit 
book of Judges, and an iotrodu(^lion to the fiiilory of 
David, as it is related in the books of Samuel. Since 
the genealogy which it contains defceiuls to David, it 
iniiil have been written after the birth of that prince, 
but not at any confidciable time after it ; for the lii- 
dory of Boaz and Ruth, the great-grandfather and 
great-grandmother of David, could not be remembered 
above tw'o or three generations. As the elder brothers 
of David and their fons are omitted, and none of hi.*! 
own children arc mentioned in the genealogy, it is evi- 
dent that the book wascowipofcd in honour of the He- 
brew monarch, after he was anointed king by Samuel, 
and before any of hia cbiidi'tn were bom ; and conlV- 
quemly in the reign of Saul. The Jews aferibe it to 
Samuel ; mid indeed there is no perfon of that age to- 
whom it may be attributed with more propriety. We 
arc informed { i Sani..x. 25.) that Samuel was a^writer, 

P and 


Ajppdtt cf thiJ opitiion, it may obferwa, that the author, chap. ii. lo, 8tc. lay. before us the cou- 
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Scriptutp. and arc alTurcd that no pcrfon in the reign of Saul was 
" ^ lo w«ll acquainted witiU the fplendid profpcAs of Da* 
vid as tlit* prophet Samuel. , 

n hf two The Greeks denonunate the books of Samuel, which 
booli«i of fpjlow next in order, The Brnh of Kingdoms ; and tlwj 
Samuel. The Boohs of Kings hand I L Anciently there 

were but two books of Kings ; the firll was the two 
Y)ooks of Samuel, and the fecond was what we now call 
the two books of According to the prefent 

(llvifion, thefe tw'o boolcs ai^ four, viz. the firft and fe- 
cond books of Samuely. and the firfl and fecond books 
uf Kin^s, 

Concerning the author of the two books of Samuel 
there arc difierent opinions. Some think that Samuel 
wrote only twenty or twcMity-four chapters of tlic firft 
book, and that the hiilovy was continued by Nathan 
and Gad. This opinion they ground on the following 
j. I Chron. paflage in Chronicles f, “ Now the a6U of David the 
\x1x.29. king, firli and lail, behold they are written in the book 
of Samuel the fetT^ and in the book of Nathan the pro- 
phelf and Gad the Jeer,'* Others think they were 
compiled by Ezra from ancient records ; but it is evi- 
dent that the books of Samuel were written before the 
books uf Kings and Chronicles; for on cumparifon it 
will be found, that in the laft mentioned books many 
circuinllanccB arc taken from the former. The firtt 
book carries down the liiftory of the Ifraclites from the 
biilh of Samuel to the fatal battle of Gilhoa, compre- 
hending a peiiod of about 80 years. The fecond re- 
lates the hi 11 01 y of David from his fucccflion to the 
throne of Ifracl till within a year or two of hi.} death, 
containing 40 years. There are two beautiful palTagcs 
in thefe books wbieli every man of fcntimcnt and tafte 
inuil feel. and admire, the lamentation or elegy on Saul 
and Jonathan, and the parable of Nathan. The im- 
partiality of the hiikorian is fully attciled by the can- 
dour and freedom with which the adions of Saul and 
David are r».lated. 'Iherc arc fomc remarks interfper- 
fed which w c.c probably added by Ezra. 

Of Rings. When the two books of Kings were written, or by 
whom they were compiled, is uncertain. Some have 
fuppofed that David, Solomon^ and Hexd ’iah, wrote the 
hiilory of their own limes.. Others have been of opi- 
nion that the prophets, viz. Ifuah, Jeremiah, Gad, and 
KaiLiu, each of them WTote the hiitory of the reign in 
which he lived. But it is generally believed that Ezra 
wrote thefe tw'o books, and publiihed them in the form 
\ in which we have them at prefent. There can be no 

doubt but tlie prophets drew up the lives of the kings 
who reigned in their times ^ for the names and writings 
uf thofc prophets are frequently mentioned, and cited. 
IStill, however, it is evident that the tw*o books of Kings 
arc but an abridgment of a larger w'ork, the fubilancc 
uf which is contained in the books before us. In fup- 
port of the opinion that Ezra is the author of tliefe 
bookf, it is fai(], That in the time of the penman, the 
ten tribes were captives in Aflyria, whither they had 
been carried as a puniihment for their dns ; That in the 
If cord of thefe Looks the author makes fomc reflc^iiona 
un the calamities of Ifrael and Judah, which demoii- 
llrate that he lived after that event. But to this it is 
ubjc6\ed, That the author of thefe books exprtffes 
bimfclf ihrcughout as a contemporary, and as one 
would have done who had been an eye and car witnefs 
of what be related. To this obje^ion it is aiifwored^ 


That Ezra compiled thefe books from tlic prophetic Serip tinwr 
writings which he had in hispofTefliori ; that be copied’ ‘ 
them exactly, narrating the fadls in order as they hap* 
pened, and interfperfed in his hiftory fomc rcfledlions 
and remarks ariHug from the fubje£la which he hand- 
led. 

The firft book comprifes a period of 126 years, from 
the death of David to that of Jehoiliaphat. The fecond 
book records the tranfa£tion8 of many kings of Judah 
and Ifrael for the fpaoc of about 300 years, from the 
death of jehofhaphat to the deftru^ion of Jerufalcm and 
the temple, A. M. 3416. A. C. 5B8. 2y 

The Hebrews ftyle the two books of Chronicles De~ Of cliro- 
heri i. e. Words of Days, journals or diaries, in nicies 

allunon to thofe ancient journals which appear to have * lai- 
been kept among the Jews. The Greeks call them 
Paraiipomena which fignihes things omitted; as if^ 
thefe two books were a kind of fupplement to inform 
US what had been omitted or too much abridged in the 
books of Kings, The two books of Chronicles contain 
indeed fevcral particulars which are not to be met 
with in the other books of feripture : but it is nut 
therefore to be fuppofed that they are the records of 
the kings of Judah and Ifrael, fo often referred to in the 
books of Kings. Thofc ancient rcgillcrs were appa- 
rently much more copious than the books before us ; 
and the compiler of the books of Clironicles often refers ■ 
to them, and makes long extradls from them. 

Some fuppofe that the author of thefe two books 
was the fame with that of the two books of Kings. 

The Jews fay that they were written by Ezra, after the 
return from the. captivity, aflifted . by Zeshariah and 
Haggai, wdio were then alive. But events arc meti- 
tiuutd in them of fo late a date as to (how that he could 
not have written them in theirprefent form ; and there is 
another objeflion to his beiag their author, which is lit- 
tle Icfs forcible : between the books of Kings and 
Chronicles there is a great number of variations both 
ill dates and fadls, which could not have happened if 
Ezra Ivad been the author of them, or indeed if they 
had been the work of any one per ion. 

The books of Chronicles arc not to be confidered 
merely as an abridgment of former hiilories with fome 
ufeful additions, but as books written with a particular 
view; which feems to have been to furniih a genealogical 
regiftcr of the twelve tribes, . deduced from the carlieft 
times, in order to point out thofe diftindlions which 
were neceflary to diferiminate the mixed multitude that 
returned from Babylon ; to afeertain the liiieage of 
Judah ; and to re-eflabli(h on their ancient footing the 
pretenfjons and funftions of each individual tribe. 28 ' 

The book of Ezra, and alfo that of Nebemiah, areThc l)ook 
attributed by the ancients to the. former of thefeofkzra. 
prophets ; and they called them the l(l aad 2d books 
of Efdras; which title is ftili kept up by the Latm- 
church. It is indeed higlily probable that* the former 
of thefe books, which comprifes the hiftory of the Jews 
from the time that Cyrus made the decree for their re- 
turn until the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longima* 
nils (vi'hich was about 100 years, or as others think 
79 years), was all compofed by Ezra, except the firft fit 
chapters, which contain an account of the firft return of 
the Jews upon the decree of Cyrus ; whereas Ezra did' 
not return till the time of Artaxerxes. It is of this 
fecond return therefore that* he writes the account; and 
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lidding it to tHe oth|?r» which he found ready compofed 
to his hand, he mad^ it a complete hiftory of the Jew* 
i(h reftoratioD. 

This book i« written in Chaldee from chap. iv. 8. to 
chap, vii, 27. As this part of the work chiefly con« 
tains letterSf converfations, and decrees exprefled in 
that lang^uage, the fidelity of tbe*hi dorian has proba- 
bly induced him to take down tlie very words which 
were ufed. The people* too, had been accu domed to 
the Clialdee during the captivity* and probably under- 
flood it better than Hebrew ; for it appears from Ne- 
hemiah’a account* chap. viii. 2* 8. that all could not 
underiland the law. 

The book of Nehcmiah* as has been already obferir^ 
ed* bears, in the Latin biblcs* the title of the fecond 
booh of EfJras ; the ancient canons like wife give it the 
fame name* bccanfe* perhaps* it was confidered as a 
feqiiel to the book of Ezra. In the Hebrew biblcs it 
has the name of Nehemiah prefixed to it ; which name is 
retained in the Englifli bible. But though that chief is 
by the writer of the fecond book of Maccabees affirm- 
ed to have been the author of it* there cannot* we think* 
be a doubt but' that either it was written at a later 
period, or had additions made to it after Nchemiah^s 
death. 

With the book of Nehemiah the hiftory of the Old 
Teliament concludes. This is fuppofed to have taken 
place about A. M. 3574- A. C. 434. But Pridcaux 
with more probability has fixed it at A. M. 3595* See 
Nehemiah. 

It is uncertain who was the author of the book of 
Ellher. Clement of Alexandria* and many cominen- 
taCors, have aCcribedit to Mordecai; and the book itfelf 
feems to favour this opinion ; for we arc told in chap, 
ix. 20. that “ Mordecai wrote thefe things.*’ Others 
have fuppofed that Ezra was the author; but the more 
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probable opinion of the Talmudiflrs Is, that tlie great 8cfjpWt*e. 
fynagoguc (fee Synagogue ), to perpetuate the me- — v— ' 
mory of the deliverance of the Jews from the confpira- 
Cy of Haman* and to account for the origin of the feaft 
of Purim, ordered this book to be compofed, very likely 
of materials left by Mordecai* and afterwards approved 
and admitted it into the facred canon. The time when 
the events which it relates happened* h fuppofed by 
fame to have been in the reign of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus* and by others in that of Darius the fon of 
Hyftafpes, called by the facred penman Ahafuerus. 

Concerning the author of the book of Job there are Of Job. 
many different opinions. Some have fuppofed that Job 
himfelf WTotc it in Syriac or Arabic^ and that it was 
afterwards tranflated by Mofes. Others have thought 
that Elthu wrote it ; and by others it is aferibed to 
Mofes* to Solomon, to Ifaiah* and to Ezra, give 
even an abridgment of the arguments brought in Sup- 
port of thefe various opinions would fill a volume, and 
at laft leave the reader in his prefent uncertainty. He 
who has leifure and inclination to w^eigh them may 
iludy the fecond fe£lion of the fixih book of Warbur- 
ton’s Divine Legation of Mofes* together with the fe- 
vcral works there referred to ; but the qiieftion at ifTue 
is of very little importance to us. The book of Job* 
by whomfoeverit was written, and whether it be a real 
hiftory, or a dranuitical poem fountled on hiftory, has 
been always eftcemed a portion of canonical feriptnre, 
and is one of the moft fublimc compofttions in the facred 
volume. 

The book of Job appears to (land (ingle and iinpac 
ralleled in the facred volume. It feems to have little 
connexion with the other writings of the Hebrews, 
and no relation whatever to the affairs of the Ifraelites. 

The feene is laid in Idumaea ( h ) ; the hiftory of an in- 
habitant of that country is the bafis of the nanative ; 
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(h) The information which the learned have endeavoured tocolle^l from the writings and geography of tlie 
< 5 roekB concerning the country and refidence of Job and liis friends, appears to rne (fays- Dr Lowih) fo very in- 
conelufive, that I am inclined to take a quite different method for the folution of this queftion, by applying folc- 
ly to the Sacred Writings : the hints with which they have furnifticd me towards the illuftration of this fubjeil, 
1 fliall explain as briefly as poffible. 

** The land of £/«, or Gnutz, is evidently lelumaa^ as appears from Lam. iv. 21. U% was the grandfon of Seir 
the Horitc, Gen. xxxvi. 20, 21, 28. i. Chron. i. 38, 42. Seir inhabited that mountainous tradl which was 
called by his name antecedent to the time of Abraham ; but his poflerity being expelled, it was occupied by the 
Idumaeans ! Gen. xvi. 6. Dent. ii. 12. Two other men arc mentioned of the name V% ; one the grandfon of 
Shem, the other the fon of Nachor, the brother of Abraham ; but whether any diftrirt was called after their 
xKime is not clear. Idumaea is a part of Arabia Petrea, fituatcd on the fouthern extremity of the tribe of 
Judah : Numb, xxxiv. 3, Jofli. xv. i, 21. The land of Uz therefore appears to have been between Egypt and 
Philiftia, Jer. xxv* 20. where the order of the places feems to have been accurately obfervecl in reviewing the 
different nations from Egypt to Babylon ; and the fame people feem again to be deferibed in cxadlly the fame 
fituatioiiR, Jcr. xlvi — 1 . 

Children of the Eafi, or Eajlern people^ feems to have been the general appellation for that mingled race of pco- 
ylc(a8 they are called, Jer. xxv. 20.) who inhabited between Egypt and the Euphrates, bordering upon Judea from 
the fouth to the eaft; the Idumaeans, the Amalekites* the Midianites* the Moabites, the Ammonites. Sec Judges 
vi. 3. and Ifa. xi* 14. Of thefe the Idumsean» and Amalekites certainly poffeffcd the fouthern parts. Sec Numb, 
xxxiv. 3. xjii. 29. I Sam. xxvii. 8. 10. ^ This appears to be the true (late of the cafe: The whole region bc- 
tivccB Egypt and Euphrates was called the Eaft* at fiift in refpc6l to Egypt (where the learned Jof. Medc 
thinks the Ifraelitcs acquired this mode of fpcakiiig. Mede’s IVorh^ p. 580.) and after vvards abfoluldy and with- 
out any rieUtioii tofituation or circumftances. Abraham isfaid to have fent the fonsof hisconcubtites* Hagar and 
Keturab* caftward, to the country which is commonly called the Eaft,” Gen. xxv, 6. where the name of the 
region feems to bfivc been derived from the fame fituation. Solomon is reported “ to have ex!ceSed in wifdom 
all the Eaft cm people, and all Egypt,” 1 Kings iv. 3a 5 that is* all the neighbouring people on tliat quarter; for 

tbi'r^ 
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Scripture, the chara£ltrs who fpcak are Idunisans, ornt leaft Ara* 
biana of the adjacent country^ all originally of the race 
of Abraham. The language is pure Hebrew, although 
the author a[^ear8 to be an Idumsan ; for it is not 
improbable that all the pofterity of Abraham, IfraeU 
ices, Idumxans, and Arabians, whether of the family 
of Keturah or Ifhmael, fpoke for a conliderable length 
of time one common language. That the Idumxans, 
however, and the Temaiiitcs in particular, were emi- 
nent for the reputation of wtfdom, appears by the tef- 
’* Jer. xlix. timony of the prophets Jeremiah and Obadtah * : Ba- 
7. Ob. 8. particularly mentions them among the au- 

thors (or expounders) of fables, and fearchers out of 
I Harnch underftanding f 

ill. aa, 23. The principal perfonage in this poem is Job ; and in 
his charaftcr is meant to be exhibited (as farasiscon- 
human infirmity ) an example of perfed 
[oh. virtue. Tliis is intimated in the argument or intro- 

dud ion, but is ftill jnorc eminently difplayed by his 


own a&iona and fentimenta. He is h^Vf and SHTij>t,urf. 

moll pioufly and revcnently imprefied with the faerfd 
awe of his divine Creator ; he is alfo uprighti and 
{icious of his own tiUegrity ; he is patient of evil, and 
yet very remote from that infenlibility or rather llupi, 
dky to which the Stoic ichoul pretended. Opprefled 
th^efore with unparalleled misfortunes, he laments his 
mifery, and even wi&es a relcafe by death ; in otlicv 
words, ,Ke obeys, and gives place to the didirtes of na- 
ture. Irritated, however, by the unjufl infmuations 
and the fevere reproaches of liis pretended friends, lie 
is more vehemently exafperated, and the too great con- 
fidence in his own righteoufntfs leads him to expollu- 
late with 'God in terms Harcely coitfilicnt with piciy 
and (lri£l decorum. 

It mull be obferved, that the firft fpccch of Job, 
though it burlls forth with all the vehemence of paflion, 
conGlls wholly of complaint, ** tlic wurdjs and fenti- 
ments of a dcfpairing perfon, empty as the wind f + Job vi.26. 

which 


there were people beyond the boundaries nf P'gypt, and bordering on the foutli of Judea, who were famous for 
w’ifdom, namely, the Idumienns (fee Jer. xlix. 7. Ob. 8.), to whom we may well believe this palT.igc might have 
fome relation. Thus Jehovah addrcHes the Babyluni.ins ; ** Arife, afeend unto Kedar, and lay waQe the chil- 
eben of the Eaft,'* (Jer. xlix. 28.) nolwithllanding thefe were really fitiiated to the well of Babylon. Allhoogli 
Job, therefore, be accounted one of the oiientals, it by no means follows that his refidenee mull be in Arabia 
Deferia. 

“ Er^phiir, llie Ttnianite was the fon of Efau and 'JVman the fon of Eliph.r/., (Crn. xxxvi. 10, ii.). The 
Elipha/. of J(dj was uilljoiit a doubt of this race. Tenian is certainly a city of Jduni'iCa, (Jer. xhx. 7, 20. 
E/.ek. x\v. 13. Arnes i. 11, 12. Ob. 8, 9.) 

BUthul the Shuhitt: i Shtta/j v\ is one of the fons of y\braham by Kiturah, whofc poGerity were numbered 
among the people of the Call, and liis fituation was probably conti; u(.u& to that of bis brother Midian,. and of 
his nephews Shebah and Dedan, (fee Gen. xxv. 2 and 3.) l’)C‘ljn is a city of Idumjea (Jer. xl«x. S.). and 
fectns to have beta fituated on the caftern fide, as IVman was (»r» tlic weft, (Exek. xxxv, 13.) From ijiuba 
originated the flabxansin the pafl'age from Arabia Felix to the Red fca : Sheba is united to Midian ( U’a. lx. 6.) ; 
it is in the fame region however with Midian, and not fur from Mount Horeb, (Exod. ii. 15. iii. i.) 

“ Tsophar the Nanmafhite : atr.ong the cities which by lot fell to the tribe of Judah, in the neighbourhood of 
I'Jui...'! .1, Naamah is cnunicratcd, (Jofli. xv. 21, 41.) Nor does this name clfovhtre occur; this probably wa^ 
ihc coniiliy of Zopbar. 

‘‘ Elhii the Lu^itf : Bux occurs but once as tlie name of h place or country (Jer. xxv. 23.), where it is m/n- 
tioiici along wiili Dcd'.in and Thema ; Dedan, as w^as jnfl now dcnionllrated, is a city of Idunij-a ; Therua 
b(.lon;r'-d to the children of lllimael, \s ho are faid to have inhabited from Havilaii, even to Sliur, wbith is in 
ihc dillri^T of Egypt, (Ofn. xxv. ] 5, j8.) S.-iiil, howwer, is faid to have fmitten the Amalckitcs from IJavi- 
h.h ivcu to Shur, which is in the dillrift of Egypt, (i Sam. xv. 7.) Havilah cannot, thercfoic, be very far 
from the luujiiJarici- uf ibr Arr.alekitcs ; but the Amalekitcs never exceeded the boundaries of Arabia PetuR.i. 
(oce Rch:ud Paheliin. l^’b. I. c, xiv.) Thcma, therefore, lay fomewdierc betw'ern Havilah and the dcfeit uf 
Shur, to the fouilnvr.jd of Judea. Thema is alfo mentioned in connexion with Sheba, (Job. vi. 19.) 

‘‘ Upon a fair review' of thefc fads, J think we may venture to conclude, Hill with that modtlly wlu'ch fuch a 
quiftiou demand.!, tliat Job was an inhabitant of Arabia Petiiea, as well iia his friends, oral Icaft of that ncidj- 
bouihooJ. To this foiution one objediun may be raifed ; it may be alkid, How the Chaldeans, who h\td on 
the borders of the Euphrates, could make depredations 011 the camels of Job, who lived in Idurtiaia at fo great n 
diftance ? Tiiiu too is thought a fiilficient raufc for aftigning Job a fituation in Aiabia Deh-ru, and not far from 
the Eiijdjrates. Bui wliat Ihould prevent the Chaldeans, ns well a.s the Sabxnns, ^ pv*ople addided to rapine, and 
roving about at immeufediftances for the fake of plunder, from w^andetingthroiigli thefe defencelefi regions, which 
were divided into tribes and families rather than into nations, and pervading from Euphrates even to Egypt? 
Further, 1 would aft^ on the other hand, wlicthtr it be probable that all the friends 0/ Job who Ined in Idnmxa 
aid its iitighbuurhood, Ihould inllantly be informed of all tliat could happen to Job in the defert of Ar ibia 
and on the confines of Chaldea, and immediately repair thither ? Or w^hether it be rcafonablc to think, that, fume 
of them being inhabitants of Arabia Defc'ta, it ftiould be concerted among tlitm to meet at the rcfidcnce of JuJj; 
fmcc it is evidti.t, that Eliphaz lived at Tlieman, in the ixiicmc parti of Idumfic.! ? With rcfpcCl to the 
of Ptolemy (fur fo A is written, and not Jlujilas) it has no rigrteincnt, not fo much as in a dugle letter, with the 
Hebuvv The LXX indeed call that country by the name An/iUdiu but tliey deft li be it as Ijtuaud in 

Idumasa.; and they account Job liimfelf an Idumtoaii, and a defeendaut of Efau.*' See the Appendix of the 
EXX to the Lock ot Job, and IfyJc Noi^ in Pin/«o/. chap. xi. Eou't/j on IhbiC'iv Poetry, 
i 
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fi^iich 19 indtefcj tliic apology thilt he ninmcdiatfdyiiiakcs 
f6r hi^ cTond^ft ; intSmatiog, that he is far froen prefum* 
hig to pkad ^ith G<kl> far from daring to call -in qoef- 
tion the divine deertes, or even to meitdon his own in* 
fioccnce hi the prefcnce of his all-juft Creator : nor if 
there any Juft reafon for tlie ceufure vi hich haa been 
paiTed by fome commentators upon this paflage. The 
poet feems, wifh great judgment and ingenuity, to have 
performed in this what the natui;c of the work requireck 
He has depiiftcd the afBi<ftion and anguifh of Job, as 
flowing from his wounded heart in a manner fo agree* 
able to human nature (and certainly ft/far venial), that 
it may be truly faid, in all this Job finned not with 
bin lips.’^ It is, neverthelefii, embcHifiied by fach af* 
fedi>ig imagery, and iiir])ired with fudi a warmth and 
force of fentirnent, that wc find it afforded ample fcopc 
fur calumny; nor did the unkind witnefTes of hisfuffer- 
ings permit fo fair an opportunity to efcape. The 
occafion is eagerly embraces! by Eliphnz to rebuke the 
impatience of Job; and, not facisfied with this, he pro* 
cceds to accufe him in diredf terms of wanting forti- 
tiiJe, and obliquely to infinuate foniething of a deeper 
dye. Though deeply hurt with the coarfc reproaches 
of Eliphaz, flill, however, when Job afterwards com* 
plains of the feverity of God, he cautioufly refrains 
from violent expollulacioiis with his Creator, and, con* 
tented with the fiinplc expreffion of aflliction, he humbly 
confeffes himfelf a llnuer *. Hence it is evident, that 
thofc vehement and perverfe atteflations of his inno- 
cence, thufc muniuiis againfl tlie divine Providence, 
whicli his tottering viitue afterwards permits, arc to be 
confidcrcd merely as the conTcqucnccs of momentary 
pafiion, and not as the ordinary cfTeiJ'ls of his fettled 
character or manners. They prove him at the very 
word not an irreligious man, but a man pofiefied of lu- 
tegrity, and toucor.fiJent of it ; a man oppreffed w»ith 
a!mo(l every imagiiiable evil, both corporal and mental, 
and hurried beyond the limits of virtue by the ftrong 
intlucnce of pain and afilititioii. When, on the con- 
trary, his importunate vifiiors abandon by filcncc tlic 
caufc which they had fo wantonly and fo malicioufiy 
mainU.incJ, and cc:do niijuflly to load him with uu* 
r/.eiiteJ cniiiinatioiis : though he defends his argument 
w ith Icarttly iefs obliiuDcy, yet the vehemence of his 
giief appears gi adually to luhiidc; he returns to himfeif, 
nr.d explains his fei.timcnts with more candour and fe- 
datenefs : and however we may blame liirn for afiuiniiig 
vatlier too much ofarrogantc in his ajipeals to the Al- 
mrghty, certainly his dclcricc agaiiill the accufations of 
Eliphaz i» no more than the ocodfion will Ihitily julli- 
Hi'' <onfi- ^^hferve, in the firll place, how admirably the con- 
iJc'Ticc and fidtncc and pcrfcvcraiice of Job is difpluyed in replying 
ptrfevc- to the flandcr of hia falle friends : 

As God livcih, w*ho hath removed my judgment ; 

Nay, as the Almighty liveth, who hath crabittered my 
foul ; 

Vciily as long as I have life in me, 

And the breath of God is in my nollrils ; 

My lips fliaTl not fpeak pervcrfity, 

ithtT fliall my tongue vvhifpcr prevarication. 

God forbid that I Ihould declare you righteous ! 

Till I expire I will not remove my integrity from me. 
I have fortified myfelf in ray righteoufiicfs. 

And 1 will not give up my llalion : 

My heart (hall not upbraid me as long as I L\c. 
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May mine enemy be as the impious man, Scripture- 

And he that rifetb up againft me as the kicked *. v— 

. * Chap. 

But how magnificent, how noble, how inviting and xxvii. a — 7. 
beautiful is that image of viitue in which he deFinea tea 
his pad life ! What dignity and authority dots he feem 
to poflefs 1 

If 1 came out to the gate, nigh the place of public re- 
fort, 

If 1 took up my feat in the flreet ; 

The young men faw mc» and they hid thcrafelvcs ; 

Nay, the very old men rofe up and ftood. 

Tlie princes refrained talking, 

Nay, they laid their hands on their mouths. 

The nobles held tlicir peace. 

And their tongue cleaved to the roof their month f . f Chap. 

What liberality! w^hat a promptitude in beneficence I 

Becaufe the ear heard, therefore it bleifed me ; 

The eye alio faw, therefore it bare teftimony for me. 

That 1 delivered the poor who cried. 

The orphan alfo, and him who had no helper. 

I'he bkfiing of him wdio was ready to pcrilh came upon 
me. 

And 1 caufed the heart of the widow to fingforjoy j]. |l Chan* 

What fanClity, what integrity in a judicial capacity! 

I put on riglaeoufui.fs, and it clothed me like a robe ; 

My juRicc alfo was a diadem. 

1 was a father to the poor, 

And the controverfy wdiich I knew not, I ft arched it 
out. 

Tlien brake 1 the grinders of the opprelTor, 

And I plucked the prey out of his teeth • C hap 

But what can be more engaging than the purity of 1-,^* 
his devotion, and his reverence for tin* Supreme Being, 
founded upon the bell and moil philofophical princi- 
ples? Befidcs that through the whole there tuns a llruiii 
of the moil amiable tendemefs and humanity : 

For whdt is the portion which God diiliibutcth from 
above. 

And the inheritance of the Almighty fiom on high ? 

Is it not defl ruction to the wicked. 

And bauirmrient from their cdunlry to the doers of 
iniquity ? 

Doth lie not fee my ways ? 

And iiiiniberetli he not all my fteps ? 

If I ihould defpife the caufe of my fervaut. 

Or my maid, when they liiid a controverfy with me. 

What then ihould 1 do when God luifeth, 

And when he vifitctlij.what anfc/cr could I make hin.' 

Did not he who formed me in the belly form hiai, 

And did not one faihiou us in the womb f ? ^ 

The tliree friends are cxadly fuch charaiftcrs as the^V^j\ 
nature of the poem required. They arc fevcrc, inita- ',4 
ble, malignant cenfovs, readily and with apparent falis- <-‘1 
fadlion deviating from the purpofe of confolation 
reproof and contumely. Even from the very firft they 
inanifclt this evil propcnfity, and indicate* w^hac is to be 
expedtd from thun. I'hc firft of them, indeed, in tl»e 
opening of his harangue, aifumes an air of candour : 

Wyuldil thou take it unkindly that one fliould tifay to 

fpeak to ilicc H ? II rhap. 

liidignatioii 
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Indignation is, however, inflantly predominant : 
But a few words who can forbear ? 

The fecond flames forth at once : 
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The whole palTage abounds with the mdft beautiful 
imagery, and is n moft perfedl fpecimen of the Elegiac. ' 
His grief afterwards becomes more fervent f but se at 
the ifamc time fuft and querimonioua. 


How loi)g wih thou trifle in this manner ? 

How long fhall the words of thy mouth be as a mighty 
iwind.jl? 

But remark the third : 

Shall not the mailer of words be anfwercd ? 

Or (hall a man be acquitted for his fine fpcechcs ? 

Shall thy prcvaritacions make men filciit f 
Shalt thou even fcolT, and there be no one to make thee 
alhamed • ? 

The lenity hikI moderation of Elihu ferves as a beau- 
tiful contrail to the intemperance and afperity of the 
other three. He is pious, mild, and equitable ; equal- 
ly free from adulation and feverity ; and endued with 
fiiigular wifdoin, which he attributes entirely to the in- 
fpiralion of God : and his modefty, moderation, and 
wifdom, are the more entitled to commendation when 
we confidcr his unripe youth. As the charadVers of his 
detradlors were in all refpedts calculated to inflame the 
mind of Job, that of this arbitrator is admirably adapted 
to footh and compofc it : to this point the whole drift 
of the argument tends, and on this the very purport of 
it feems to depend. 

Another circumflancc deferving particular attention 
in a poem of this kind, is the fentiment j which muft be 
agreeable to the fubje<5\, and embellilhcd with proper 
expreflion. It is by Arillolle enumerated among the 
efl'entiaU of a.dramatic poem ; not indeed as peculiar to 
that fpccies of poetry alone, but as common, and of the 
grealeft importance, to all. Manncra or charadter arc 
eiTential only to that poetry in which living perfons are 
introduced ; and all fuch poems muft afford an exadl 
reprefentatiou of human manners : but fentiment is 
efl'ential to every poem, indeed to every compofition 
w'hatevcr. It rcfpcdls both perfons and things. As far 
as it regards perfons, it is particularly concerned in the 
delineation of the manners and paflions ; and thofe in- 
ilances to which we have juft been adverting arc fenti* 
merits expreflive of manners. Thofe which relate to the 
delineation of the paflions, and to the defeription of 
other objcdls, yet remain unnoticed. 

The poem of Job abounds chiefly in the more vehe- 
ment paflions, grief and anger, indignation and violent 
contention. It is adapted in every refpedl to the in- 
citement of terror ; and as the Tpccimcns already quot- 
ed will fiifficicntly prove, is iinivcrfally animated with 
the true fpirit of fublimity. It is however not wanting 
ill the gentler affciSlionB. The following cornplnints for 
inftaticc, arc replete with an affefiing fpirit of melan- 
choly : 

Man, the offspring of a woman, 

Is of few days, and full of inquietude ; 

He fpringeth up, and is cut off like a floAVer : 

He flecth like a fliadow, and doth dot abide 
Upon fnch a creature doft thou open thine eyes ? 

And wilt thou bring even me. into judgment with ihce? 
Turn thy look from him, that he may have foine re- 
4>ite, 

’Till he Ib^lly like a hireling, have completed bis day 
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How' long will ye vex tny foul, 

And tire me with vain harangues t 

Thefe ten times have ye loaded me with reproaches, 

Are ye not afhamed that ye are fo obflinate againll me? 

Pity me, O pity me, ye arc my friendtf. 

For the hand of God hath fmitteu me* 

Why will you be tny pcrfecutors as well as God, 

And therefore. w3l ye not be fatisfled with my flelli * ?* Chap 

lix a, 5, 

The ardour and alacrity of the war horfc, and his zi, 22. 
cagernefs for battle, is painted with a mailerly hand : 37 

For eagernefs and fury he devoureth the very ground ; ty. 

He belie veth it not when he heareth the trumpet. 

When the trumpet foundeth, he faith, aha ! 

Yea he feenteth the battle from afar. 

The thunder of the chieftans and their fliouts |j. K Chap. 

The following fublime defeription of the creation is 
admirable.: 

Where waft thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth ? 

If thou know’eft, declare. 

Say, who fixed the proportions of it, for furcly thou 
k no weft ? 

X)r who flretched out the line upon it ? 

Upon what were its foundations fixed ? 

Or who laid the corner ilone thereof ? 

When the morning ftars fung together, 

And all the fons of God fhouted for joy ; 

When the fca was fliut up Avith doors ; 

When it burft forth as an infant that cometh out of 
the womb 5 

When I placed the cloud for its robe. 

And thick darknefs for its fwadliiig band ; 

When I fixed my boundary again ft it, 

When I placed a bar and gates : 

When 1 faid, Thus far ihalt thou come, and not ad- 
vance. 

And here fliall a ftop be put to the pride of thy waves Uohxxxvii!'.. 

Let it fnifice to fay, that the dignity of the ftylc is^ 
anfwerable to that of the fubjeft ; its force and energy, 
to the greatnefs of thofe paflions which it deferibes : 
and as this produdlion excels all the other remains of 
the Hebrew poetry in economy and arrangement, fo it 
yields to none in fublimity of llyle and in every grace 
and excellence of compofition. Among the principal of 
thefe may be accounted the accurate and perfedtly poe- 
tical conformation of the fentcnces, which is indeed ge- 
nerally moft obftTvable in the moft ancient of ihc poeti- 
cal compofitions of the Hebrews. Here, however, as is 
natural and proper in a poem of fo great length and 
fublimity, the writci's fkill is difplayed in the proper 
adjuftment of the period, and in the accurate diftribu- 
tion of the members, rather than in the antithefis of 
words, or in any laboured adaptation' of tbe paralle^ 
lifins. - 

The word is a Greek term, and fignifics The bock 

The Hebrews call it Seper TeheIIim§y that is, ** the Book i Ulm*. • 
of Praifcrt and in the Gofpel it is ftyleii the Book of ’So'^nniDO# 
Pfalras. Great vcrtcraiion lias always been paid to tins 

collcftiott 
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Ifriptore# collc^Siion of divii>c fongs. Thp Chrillian church has 
.Ti_- beguuiing made them a principal part of her 

lioly fervices ; and in the primitive times it was alniod 
a general rule that etery bifhop, priefti and religious 
perfon, fhould have the pfaltcr hy heart. 

Many learned fathers, and not a few of the moderns, 
have maintained that David was the author of them all. 
Several are of a different opinion, and iniift that David 
wrote only 7*2 of them $ and that thofe without titles 
arc to be alcribed to the authors of the preceding pfalms, 
whofc names arc affixed to them, liiofc who fuppofe 
that David alooe was the author, conteud, that in the* 
New Ttilament, and in the language of the church uni** 
verfal, they are cxprefsly called the PJalms of David, 
That David was the principal author of thefe hymna is' 
uiiiverfally acknowledged, and therefore the whole col- 
ledlion may properly enough go under his name ; but 
that he wrote them all is a palpable miftake. Nothing 
certain can be gathered from the titles of the Pfalms 
for although unquedionably very ancient^ yet authors 
otc not agreed as to their authority, and they differ as 
much about their fignilication. The Rethrew doctors 
gent^rally agree that the fjid Pfalm was compofed by 
Adam ; an opinion which for many reafuns w'c are not 
Writ?cn by lo adopt. There fecms, however, to be no 

iifllrcnt doubt but that fome of them were written by Mofes,; 
authors, that Solomon was the author of the 49th ; and that 
others w'crc occafioncd by events long polltrior to the 
flouriflung era of the kingdom of Judah. The 137th 
particularly is one of tliofc which mentions the captivi- 
ty of Babylon. 

The following arrangement of the Pfalms, after a 
careful and judicious examination, has been adopted by 
Cal met : 

1. Eight Pfalms of which the date is uncertain, viz, 
1, 4, 19, 81, 91, no, 139, (45. The lirll of thefc' 
wUs compofed by David * *• Ezra, and was fung in the 
temple at the fcalt of trumpets held in the beginning 
of the year and at the feall of tabernacles. The Hill 
is attributed to Afaph, and i loth to David. The au- 
thors of the rell arc unknown. 

2. The Pfalms compofed by David during the per- 
ftfcntion of Saul. Thefe are feventeen, n, 31, 34, 

16, 54, 52, 109, 17, 22, 35, 57, 58, 142, 140, 
141, 7. 

3. The Pfalms compofed by David at the beginning 
of his reign, and after the death of Saul. Thefe are 
fixtten, 2, 9, 24, 63, loi, 29, 20, 21, 28, 39,40, 41, 

5 '» 32 » 33 - . 

4. The Pfalms w^ritten by David during the rebellion 
of Abfalom, arc eight in number; 3, 4, 55, 62, 70, 71, 
I 43 » > 44 - 

5. The Pfalms written between the death of Abfa- 
lom' and the captivity, which are ten, 18, 30, 72, 45, 
78, 82, 83, - 76, 74, 79 : of thefe David wrote only, 
three ; 18, 30, and 72; 

6. The Pfalms com^mfed during the captivity, which 
amount to forty* Thefc were chiefly compofed by the 
defeendants of Afaph and Korah; they arc, 10, 12, 13, 
14, 53i 15, 25, 26, 27, 28, 36, 57, 42, 4.3, 44, 49, 


50, Co, 64, 69, 73, 75, 77, So, 84, 86, 88, 89, 90, StnptBfe. 

9 *» 93 » 94 > 95 * 99 * >*o* >23* J30, ijr, 132. 

Lailly, Thofe hymns of joy and thankfgiviitg, writ- 
ten upon the relcafefrom the Babylonifh captivity, and 
at the building and dedication of the temple. Thefe 
arc 122, 61, 63, 124, aj, 87, 85, 46, 47, 48, from' 

96 to 1 17 inclufive, 126, 133 to 137 inclufive, 149, 

150, 146, 147, 148, 59, 65, 66, 67, 118, 125, 

127, 128, 129, 138. — According to this diftribution, 
only 45 are pofitively affigned to David. 

Jofephus, and moft of the ancient writers, aflert, that' 
the Pfalms were compofed in numbers : little, however, 
rcfpe6ling the nature and principles of the Hebrew 
veriification is known. 42 

There cxifted a certain kind of poetry among theOhRrva- 
Hebrews, principally intended, it flioiild feem, for the 
affiflance of the memory ; in which, when there was 
little connexion between the feiitimcnts,- a fort of 
der or method was preferved, by the initial letters of 
each line or (ianza follownng the order of the alphabet. 

Of this there are fcveral examples extant among the 
facred poems ( i ); and in thefe examples the verfes are 
fo exactly marked and delined, that it is impoffible to 
miltake them for profe ; and particularly if we atten- 
tively confidcr the verfes, and compare them witli one 
another, fince they arc in general fo regularly accommo- 
dated, that woid anlw'ers to word, and almofl fy liable 
to fyllable. This being the cafe, though an appeal 
can fcarctly be made to the car on this ocrafion, the 
eye itfelf will diflinguilh the poetic diviflon and anunge- 
ment, and alfothat fome labour and accuracy has been 
employed in adapting the words to the meafure. 

Tlic Hebrew poetry has likewife another property 
altogether peculiar to metrical compofition. It admits 
foreign words and certain particles, which feldom occur 
in prufc compofition, and thus forms a difliin^l poetical 
dialed^. One or two of the peculiarities alfo of the 
Hebrew verfiflcation it may be proper to remark, which 
as they arc very obfcrvable in thofe poems in which the 
verfes arc defined by the initial letters, may at leall be 
reafonahly conjedlurcd of the reft. The lirll of ihcfe 
is, that the verfes are very unequal in length; the fliort- 
cll confining of fix or feven fyllables ; the longcfl ex- 
tending to about twie'c tliat number : the fame poem is, 
however, generally continued throughout in verfes not 
very unequal to each other. It mull alfo be obfeivcd, 
that the clofe of the verfe generally falls where the 
members of the fcnlcnces arc divided. 

But although nothing certain can be defined con- 
cerning the metre of the particular verfes, there is yet 
another artifice of poetry to be remarked of them when 
in a colleftive ftaic, when fcveral of them arc taken to- 
gether. In the Hebrew poetry, as isbtfoic remarked, 
there may be obferved a certain conformation of the 
fcntenccs ; the nature of which is, that a complete fenfc 
is almoll equally infiifed into every component part, and 
that every member co4iftitute8 an entire verfe., So that 
as the poems divide themfclves in a manner fpontanc- 
oufly into periods, for the moil part equal ; fo the pe- 
riods themfelvee are divided into verfes, moft common- 


(1) Pfalms XXV, xxxiv. xxxvii. cxi. cxii. cxix. cxlv. I^Prov. xxxi. from the loth verfe to the end. The whole 
•f the Lamentations of Jeremiah except the laft chapter. 
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$cri|^re» ly couplets* though frequently of gTeatei length. Tbit 
is chiefly obfervable in tnofe paflaget which frequently 
occ,ur in the Hebrew poetry* in which they treat one 
fubjcA in many different ways* apd dwell upon the fame 
feiitiiticnt } when they expreft the fame thing in diffe- 
rent words* or different things in a fimilar form of 
words I when equals re&r to equals* and oppofitrs to 
oppofites : and ffnee this artifice of compofition fcldom 
fails to produce even in profe an agreeable and meafu- 
red cadence— we can fcarcely doubt that it mud have 
imparted to their poetry* were wc mailers of the vcrii- 
41 fication* an exquifitc degree of beauty and grace* 
I'cciiUari- The elegant and ingenioua Dr Lowth has with great 
riesof it. acutenefs examined the peculiarities of Hebrew poetry* 
and has arranged them under general divifions. The 
correrpondcnce of one verfe or line with another be calls 
faralleltfm. When a propofition is delivered* and a fe- 
cund is fubjoined to it* equivalent or contraded with it 
ill feufe* or dmilar to it in the form of grammatical 
condruAion, thcTc be calls parallel lines ; and the words 
or phrafes anfwering one to another in the correfpond- 
ing lines, parallel terms* Parallel lines he reduces to 
three forts ; parallels fynonymoiis, parallels antithetic* 
and parallels fyntlietic. Of each of thefe we (hall pre* 
fent a few examples* 

Firft* of parallel lines fynonymous* which correfpond 
one to another by exprefling the fame fenfe in different 
but equivalent terms. 

0- Jehovah, in-thy-ftrength the-king diall-rijoicc | 
And-in«thy-falvation how-greatly (hall-he-exult ! 
The-dcfirc of-his-beart ihou-halhgrantcd unto him ; 
And-the-requeft of-bisdips thou-had-not denied* 

Pf* xxi* X. 2* 

Becaufe I-called* and*ye-refufed ; 

1- dretched-out my- hand* and-no-one regarded ; 
iiut-ye-havc-defeated all my counfcl ; 

And-would-not incline to-my-reproof : 

I alfo will-laugh at-your-calamity ; 

I will-mock* when-what-you-fcared comcih ; 
WheO-what-you-feared cometh likc-a dcvaUation ; 
And-your-calamity advanceth like-a-temped \ 

When didrefs and'anguilh come upon-you ; 

Then diall thcy-call-upommc* ,but-I-will-not-anfwer ; 
Thcy-fhall-feck-me-oaily* but-they-diall-not-dud me : 
Becaufe they -hated knowledge ; 

And-did-not choofc the- fear of-jehovah ; 

Did-not incline to-my-coiinfel ; 
Contemptuouny-rejedted all iny-reproof ; 
Thercfore-lhall-tbcy-cat of-tlie-fruit of-their-waya ; 
And-(hall-be-fatiated witb-their-own-deviecs. 

For thc-defe^Uon of-the-fimple fhall-day-them ; 
And-lhe-fecurity of-fools diall-dedroy-ihem. 

Prov. L 24 — 32. 

Sc* k-yc-Jt hovah* wdiilc-he-may-hc-found ; 
Call-yc-upon-him* wliile-bc-is-near : 

Lct-tlie-u*icked forfake-his-way 5 
And-the-UQFighU'ous man his-thoiights : 
^\i}d-let-him-reuim to Jehovah* and he-will-compaflion- 
ate -him ; 

And unto oiir-Ood* foThe*>aboii4idethiu-forgiTenef5{K). 

Ifaiah lv« 6. 7. 

Theft fynonymous p;n*aHcls fomctimesconfift of two 


of three or more fyupn^mouatcrm9. Sometiousi they 
arc formed by a tepetitioa of part of the firff fentence: 
As* 

What (hall I do unto thee* ' O Ephraim i 
What (hall I do unto O Judah ! 

For your goodnefs ia as the morning cloudi 
And as the early dew it paffeih away. 

Hofta vL 4« 

The following is a beautiful tndanee of a parallel 
triplet* when three lines correrpond and form a kind of 
ftanxa* of which two only are fynonymous. 

That day* let it become darknefs; 

X*et not God from above inquire after it ; 

Nor let the flowing light radiate upon it. 

That night* let utter darknefs feize it } 

Let it not be united with the days of the year ; 

Let it not come into the number of the months. 

Let the liars of its twilight be darkened ; 

Let it look for light* and may there be none : 

And let it not behold the eyelids of the morning. 

Job ill. 4* 6* 9. 

The fecond fort of parallels are tlie antithetic* when 
two lines correfpond with one another by an oppofitiou 
of terms and fentimeuts ; when the fecond is coiitrallcd 
with the firll* fometimes in exprelTions* fometimes in 
fenfe only. Accordingly the degrees of antithcfis arc 
various 5 from an exadi contra portion of word to word 
through the whole fentence, dovrn to a general difparity 
with fomething of a contrariety, in the two prupoll- 
tiuns. Thus in the following examples : 

A wife fon rejoiceth his fftlbcr ; 

But a foolilh fon is the grief of his mother. 

Prov. X. 1. 

Where every word hath its oppofite : for the terms 
father and mother are as the logicians fay* relatively op- 
pofite. 

The memory of tliejuft is a bleffing. 

But the name of the wicked (hall rot. Prov. x. 7, 

Here there arc only two antithetic terms : for memory 
and name are fynonymous. 

There is that fcattcrcth, and ftlll increafeth ; 

And that is unreafonabJy fparing, yet groweth poor. 

Prov. xi. 24. 

Here there is a kind of double antithefjs ; one hetwren 
the two lines themfelves} and likewife a fubordinate op« 
poiition between the two parts of each. 

Thefe in chariots* and thofe in horfes ; 

But wc in the name of Jehovah our God will be llrong. 
They arc bowed down^^ and fallen ; 

But w'eare riien* and maintain oui (elves firm. 

Pf. XX. 7, 6. 

For his wrath is hut for a moment* his favour fcr life 5 
Sorrow may lodge for the evening* but in the morning 
gladnefs. Pf. xxx. f. 

Yet a little while* and the wicked (hall be no more 
Thou (hah look at his place* and he fltall not be found 4 
But the meek (hall inherit the land ; , 

And delight tbemfclves in abundant profperity. 

IT. xxxvu. 10 11. 

In 


(r) All the words bound together by hyphens anfwer to fingle words in Hebmw. 
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tn examplt jtlie oppofirtton lies bet vp^q (be two 

' partf of a (taaza of four Unes^ the latter diftich beiag 
oppofed to the fotal^n, So likewife the fallowing ; 

For the mountatnt flidt be removed I 
And the hi)|a fliaU^bc. overthrown t ^ 

But nay kindnefs from the^ ihall not he femoved ;; 

And the. eQvenant of my peace /hall not be overthrown, 
'.i v j ^ ^ .'Ifaiikliv. i'o. 

' Khfah hy ihitans oftheantkhetSc jpafall^ltfm, without 
departing from hhi ulual dignity* adda'gr^atty to the 
fwcetocfs of hia compofitioa in following inftances : 

In a little anger have I forfaken thee ; 

But with great mercicB will I receive thee again ; 

In a fhort wrath I hid my face for a moment Fiom thee; 
But with everlafting kindnefa will I have mercy on thee* 
*' Ifaifth liv. 7* 8. 

Behold my fefvantB lhall eat* but fe lhall be famifhcd ; 
Behold my fervants lhall drink* but ye (hall be thirty; 
Behold tny fervants lhall rejoice* but ye lhall be con- 
founded ; 

Behold my fervanti lhall ling aloud* for gladnefs of 
heart* 

But ye lhall cry aloud for grief of heart ; 

And in the anguilh of a broken fpirit lhall ye howl* 

Ifaiah Ixv. 13* 14* 

Frequently one line or member contains two fenci- 
ments ; 

The nations raged ; the kingdoms were moved 5 
He uttered a voice ; the earth was dilTulved : 

Be ftill* and know that I am God s 
1 will be exalted in the nations* I will be exalted in the 
earth* Pf. xlvi. 6. lo* 

When thou pafleft through waters I am with thee ; 
And through rivers* they lhall not overwhelm thee: 
When thou walkeft in the fire thou lhalt not be fcorched; 
And the flame lhall not cleave to thee* 

Ifaiah xliii. a. 

The third fort of parallels is the fynthetic or con- 
ftruAive ; where the parallclHm con fills b^ly in the li* 
milar form of conilruflion ; in which word does not 
anfwcr to word* and fentence to Centence* as equivalent 
or oppofite ; but there is a correfpondence and equality 
between different propolitions* in refpedl of the lhape 
and turn of the whole fentence* and of the con(lru£iive 
parts ; fuch as fibun anfwering to noun* verb to verb* 
member to member* negative to negative* interrogative 
to interrogative* 

Lo ! he withholdeth the waters* and they are dried up : 
Andbe fendeth them forth* and they overturn the earth* 
With him is (Irength, and perfect exi Hence ; 

The deceived* and the deceiver* are his. 

Jobxii. 13—16* 

Is fuch then, the fad which I choofe ? 

That a nun Ihould aflliA his foul for a dav 

Is it* that he Ihould bow down his head like a bulnilb* 

And fpread fackcloth and afhes for his couch ? 

Shall this be called a fall* 

And a day acceptable to. Jehovah ? 

Is not this the raft that 1 choofe ? 

TodiiTolve the bands of wickednefs ; 

To loofen the oppreflive burdens ; 

'To deliver thofe that are cruflied by violence ; 

Voi*. XVII. Part I* 


And that ye .fitouM break afuuder encty ,jniAc I 
Is it not to diftribute thy bread to dia Iniugry ; , w-V-iw 
And to bring the wandering poor iinco thy nou^.,) 

When thou .&eft the naked* that thou clot he him r . , , 

And that thou hide not thyfelf from thine own flefli f 
'Then lhall light break forth like the morning ; 

And thy wounds lhall fpeedily be healed over ; 

And thy righteournefs (hall go before thee ; 

And the glory of ]fehovah lhall bring up thy rear.** 

Ifaiah Iviii. 5~8* 

We lhall produce another example of this fpecies of 
parallelifm from Pf.xix. 8— *ix* from Drl^wih c 

The law of Jehovah is perfe6l* reftoring the foul ; 

The tellimony of Jehovah is fare* making wife the 
limple : 

The precepts of Jehovah are right* rejoicing the heart ; 

The commandment of Jehovah is clear* enlighteuirig 
the eyes : 

The fear of jeho/ah is pure, enduring for ever ; ‘ 

The judgments of Jehovah are truth* they are juft al- 
together. 

More defirable than gold* or than much fine gold ; 

And fweetcr than honey* or the dropping of honey- 
combs* 

Synonymous parallels have the appearance of art and 
concinnity* and a ftudied elegance; they prevail chiefly 
in Ihortcr poems; in many of the Pfalms; in Balaam's 
prophecies; frequently in thofe of Ifaiah* which arc 
moil of them diltin£i poems of no great length. The 
antithetic parallelifm gives an acutenefs and force to 
adages and moral fentcnces ; and therefore abounds in 
Solomon's Proverbs* and elfewhere is not often to be 
met with. The poem of Job* being on a large plan* 
and in a high tragic ftyle, chough very esa£l in the di- 
vifion of the lines and in the parallelifm* and aftbrding 
many line examples of the fynonymous kind* yet cun- 
lifts chiefly of the conftru^livc. A happy mixture of 
the fevcral forts gives an agreeable variety : and they 
ferve mutually to recommend and fet off one another. 

The reader will perceive that we have derived every 
thing we have faid relating to Hebrew poetry from the 
elegant Lcdlures of Dr Lowth* which are beautifully 
traiillated by Mr Gregory* a dillingui filed author as 
well as tranflator. 

The book of Proverbs has always been accounted ca-Tlu book 
nonical. The Hebrew title of it is Mifbh which fig- 
nilies ‘‘ limilitudes.” 'It has always been aferibed to So- 
lomon* whofe name it bears* though fomc have doubted 
whether he really vtsls the author of every one of the 
maxims which it contains. Thofe in chap. xkx. are in- 
deed called the words of A^ir the fon of y.ileb^ nid 
the title of the 31(1 or laft chapter is /Ae worth of 
King Lemuel. It feems certain that the colledion cal- 
led the Proverbs of Solomon was digeltcd in the order in 
which we now have it by d'lFereiit hands ; but it is 
not, therefore* to be concluded that they are not the 
work of Solomon. Several perfons might have made 
colleflions of them : Ilezekiah, among others* as men- 
tioned chapter xxv, Agur and Ezra might have done 
the fame. From thefe fcveral colledions the work was 
compiled which we have now in our hands. 

The book of P.nvcrbs may be coiifidcicd under five 
divilions. i. The iirft* which is a kind uf preface* ex- 
Q tends 
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S^l^ture. tends to the loth chapter. 

^-VTw' - tions and exliortations for a teacher to bis piipilf ex 
preffed in elegant language* duly connedled in its partSy 
illu dinted with beautiful defeription, and well contrfvqd 
to engage and intereft the attention. 

2. The fecond part extends from the beginning of 
chap. X. to chap. xxii. x 7. and confifts of what may 
ftriftly and properly be called proverbs, Jviz. unconnc£l« 
ed fentenceSf exprefled with much neatnefs and (implt* 
city. They arc truly, to ufe the language of their fage 
author, ** applca of gold in pi^ures of filver.** 

3. In the third part, which is included between chap-» 
ter xxii. t6. and chapter xxv. the tutor drops the fen- 
ten tious dyle, addredcs his pupil as prefent, and deli- 
vers his advices in a connc£led manner. 

4. The proverbs which are included between chapter 
xxv* and chapter xxx. are fuppofed to have been fele£I- 
ed by the men of Hexeliah from foinc larger colle£tion 
of Solomon, that is, by the prophets whom he em- 
ployed to redorc thefervice and writings of the church. 
Some of the proverbs which Solomon had introduced 
into the former part of the book are here repeated. 

5. The prudent admonitions which Agur delivered to 
his pupils Ithiel and Ucal are contained in the 30th 
chapter, and in the 3 id are recorded the precepts which 
the mother of Lemuel delivered to her fon. 

Several references are evidently made to the book of 
• Rom. xii. proverbs by the writers of the New TcUament •. 

1 1*0° iv 8 Proverbs of Solomon aflbrd fpecimens of the 

V. c. Umes poetry of the Hebrews. They abound with 


iv. 6/ antithetic parallels ; for this form is peculiarly adapted 
to that kind of writing, to adages, aphorifms, and de- 
tached fentences. Indeed, the elegance, acutenefs, and 
force of a great number of Solomon’s wife fayings arife 
in a great rncafure from the antithetic form, the oppo- 
iition of di<^ion and fentiment. Take the following 
examples ; 

The blows of a friend arc faithful ; 

But the kifles of an enemy are treacherous. 

The cloyed will trample upon an honeycomb ; 

But to the hungry every bitter thing is fweet. 

There is who maketh himTelf rich, and wanteth all 
things ; 

Who makith himfelf poor, yet hath much wealth. 

The rich man is wife in his own eyes, 

But the poor man that hath difeernment to trace him 
out will derpife him f. 

The Hebrew title.. of the book which we call Ecclc- 
fiailcs is Ktleth^ that is, the Gatherer or CoUcRor ; 
and it is fo called, either bccaufe the work itfclf is a 
cc c la colkHwn of maxims, or bccaufe it was delivered to an 
aflembly gathered together to hear them. The Greek 
term EcchfiaJIcs is of the fame import, fignifying one 
who gathers together a congregation, or who difeourfes 
or pfeciches to an afTembly convened. That Solomon 
was the author of this book is beyond all doubt ; the 
beuuiiful defcnptioii of the phenomena in the natural 
world, and their enufes ; of the circulation of the 
§ See //or- blood, as feme think f , and the economy of the hu- 
man frame, fliows it to be the work of a philofopher. 
At what period of his life it was written may be ealily 
found out. The affeding account of the infirmities of 
old age which it contains, is a Rrong indication that the 
author knew by experience what they w'cre ; and his 


f Proverbs 
xxvii. 6, 7. 
xiii. 7. 
xxviii 11. 
43 
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This contains general cau* complete conviftion of the vanity of all earthly enjoy- Scrip ture. 

tnents proves it to have been the work of a penitent. 

Some paflages in it Teem, indeed, to exprefs an Epicu- 
rean notion of Providence. But it is to be obferved, 
that the author, in an academic way, difputes on both 
fides of the quellion ; and at lafl; concludes properly, 
that to fear God and keep his commandments is the 
whole duty of man ; for God (fays he) will bring every 
work to judgment, and every fecret thing, whether it 
be good, or whether it be evil.” 

The general tenor and ftylc of Ecclefiaftes is very dif* 
ferent from the book of Proverbs, though, there are 
many detached fentiments and proverbs^ interfperfed. 

For the whole wotk is uniform, and confined to 
fuhjcdl, namely, the vanity of the world exemplified by 
the experience of Solomon, who is introduced in the cha- ^ 
ra&crof a perfon invelligating a very difficult queftion, 
examining the arguments on either fide, and at length 
difengaging himfelf from an anxious and doubtful dif- 
putation, It would be very difficult to diflinguini the 
parts and arrangement of this prbdudlion ; the order of 
the fubjedii, and the connexion of the arguments, arc 
involved in fo much obfeurity, that fcorccly any two 
commentators have agreed concerning the plan of the 
work, and the accurate divifion of it into parts or fec- 
tions. The truth is, the laws of methodical coinpofi- 
tiou and arrangement were neither known by the He- 
brews nor regarded in thi:r didadlic writings. They 
uniformly retahied the old feiicciitious marmer, nor did 
they fubmit to method, even where the occafion appear- 
ed to demand it. 'Phe ftyle of this work is, however, 
fingular ; the language is generally low ; it is frequently 
loofe, unconnedled, approaching to the incorre^tneis of 
cbiiverfation ; and poifefrcB very little of the poetiial 
charadler, even in the compofition anddiriidture of the 
periods : which peculiarity may pbffibly be accounted 
f^or from the nature of the fubjed. Contrary to the opi- 
nion of the Rabbies, Ecclcliaites has been clalTcd among 
the poetical books ; though, if their authority and opi- 
nions were of any weight or importance, they might 
periiaps on this occafion deferve fomc attention. 

The Song of Solomon, in tFie opinion of Dr Lowth,Sonjr of 
is an epithalamium or nuptial dialogue, in which thcSolbmoa. 
principal charadlers are Solomon, his bride, and a cho- 
rus of virgins. Some are of opinion that it is to be 
taken altogether in a literal fenfc ; but the generality 
of Jews and Chriftians Itavc efteemed it wholly allego- 
rical, expreffing the union of Jefus Chrill and the 
church. Dr Lowth has fupported the common opi- 
by fliowiiig that tlic facred writers often apply 
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nion, 

metaphors to God and his people derived from the 
corijug.'^l ftate. Our Saviour is ftyled a bridegroom by 
John the Baptifi (John iii.), and is reprcfcntcd in the 
fame charadter in the parable of the ten virgins. Mi- 
chaclis, on the other hand, rejedts the argument drawn 
from analogy as inconclufive, and the opinion of Jews 
and Chridians as of no greater authority than the opi-. 
nion of the moderns. 

The fecond of thofe great divifions under which the 
Jews clafred the books of the Old Teftament was 
that of the prophets, which formerly comprehended k 6 
bonks. 

The prophets were 16 in number; I faiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Hufea, Joel,< Amos, Obadiah,’ Jonah, 
Micali, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggii, Ze- 

chariuh^ 
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prophets. 

Writufgi of writings of the Prophets arc to Chriftians the 

the pro* interrfting part of the Old Teftament ; for they 

phtitfi. aflPord one of the moft powerful arguments for the divine 
origin of the Chriftian religion. If we could only 
proves therefore, that thefc prophecies were uttefed a 
fingle century before the events took place to which 
they relate, their claim to infpiration would be iinqvef* 
tionable* But we can prove that the interval between 
their enunciation and,accotnp1iftimcnt extended much 
farther, even to 500 and xooo years, and in fomc cafes 
- much more* 

Their an- books of the prophets arc mentioned by Jo*, 

ihcucicitj fephus, and therefore furely cxifted in his time ( they are 
alfo quoted by our Saviour, under the general denomtna* 


God may think proper to operate upon %?he minds of 
his creatures, we might expe6l a fHori to be myllcrious 
and inexplicable. Indeed fuch an inquiry, though it 
were fnocefsful, would only gratify curiofity, without 
being in tlie leaft degree conducive to ufeful know* 
ledge. 

The buhnefs of philofuphy is not to inquire how al- 
mighty power produced the frame of nature, and be- 
llowed upon it that beauty and grandeur whicli is eve- 
rywhere confpicuoUs, but to difeover thofe marks of in- 
telligence ancTdefign, and the various purpofts to which 
the Works of nature are fubfervient. Philofophy has 
of late been diredled to tlieology, and the (ludy of the 
Scriptures with the happieft effeds ; but it is not per- 
mitted to enter within the vail which the Lord of Na- 


tion of the prophets. We are informed by Tacitus and ture has thrown over his councils. Its province, 
Suetonius, that about 60 years before the birth of uor which is fufficicntly cxtenhve, is to examine the lan- 
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Saviour there was an univerfal expedation in the cafi 
of a great perfonage who was to arife ; and the fource 
of this expedatiun is traced by the fame writers to the 
facred books of tbe Jews. They cxilled alfo in .the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, A. C. t 66: for when 
that tyrant prohibited the reading of the law, the books 
of the Prophets were fuhftituted in its place, and were 
continued as a part of the daily fervice after the inter- 
did again ft the law of Mofes was taken off. Wc for- 
merly remarked, that references are made by the author 
of EcchJtqftkuSf A« C. 200, to the writings of Ifaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and that* he mentions the ta 
Prophets* We can afceod ftill higher, and aCTert from 
the language of the Prophets, that all their writings 
mull have been compofed before the Babylonifti capti- 
vity, or within a century after it ) for all of them, ex- 
cept Daniel and Ezra, are compofed in Hebrew, and 
even in them long paflages are found in that language i 
but it is a well known rad, that all the books written 
by Jews about two centuries after that era are compof- 
ed in the Syriac, or Chaldaic, or Greek language. 

Let any man (faysMichaclis) compare what was writ- 
ten in Hebrew after the Babylonifti exile, and, I appre- 
hend, he will perceive no lefs evident marks of decay 
than in the Latin language.’’ Even in the time of Ez- 
ra, the common people, from their long refidcnce in 
Babylonia, had forgotten the Hebrew, and it was ne- 
ceflary for the learned to interpret the law of Mofes to 
them. We can therefore alcertain with very cpafider- 
able preciiion the date of the prophetic writings \ 
which indeed is the only important point to be deter- 
inined : For whether we can difeover the authors or 
not, if we can only eftablifh their ancient date we (hall 
be fully entitled to draw this conclufion, that the pre- 
didions of the Prophets are infpired. 

Much has been written to explain the nature of in- 
i]piration, and to fhow by what methods God imparted 
to the prophets that divine knowledge which they 
w^erc commanded to publifti to their countrymen- At- 
tempts have been made to difclofc the nature of dreams 
and vifions, and to defcribe the ecftacy or rapture to 
Which the prophets were foppofed to be raifed while 
they uttered their predidions. Not to mention the 
degrading and indeceiit comparifon which this laft cir- 
cumftance fngg^ftsj we fhall only inform ihofe who Cx- 
ped here an explanation of the prophetic dreams aiid 


guage of the prophecies, and to difeover their appli- 
cation. 4% 

The charader of the prophetic ftylc varies accord- ^^haiaflcr 
ing to the genius, the education, and mode of liv- 
ing of the refpedive authors ; but there arc foine P^- bolicah"'* 
culiariticB which run through the whole prophetic 
books. A plain unadorned ftyle would not have fuit- 
cd thofe men who were to wrap the myftcries of futu- 
rity in a veil, which was not to be penetrated till the 
events themfelves ftiould be accoinpliftied. For it was 
never the intention of prophecy to unfold futurity to 
our view, as many of the rafti interpreters of prophecy 
fondly imagine; for this would be inconfiftent with the 
free agency of man. It was therefore agreeable to the 
wifdom of God that prophecies (hould be couched in a 
language which would render them unintelligible till 
the period of th^ir completion ; yet fuch a language 
as is diilind, regular, and w'ould be calily explained 
when the events themfelves ftiould have taken place. 

This is prccifcly the charader of the prophetic lan- 
guage. It is partly derived from the hieroglyphical 
^ fyinl>olsof Egypt, to which the Ifraelitcs during their 
fervitude were familiarized, and partly from that ana- 
logy which iiibftfts between natural objeds and thofe 
which are moral and political. 

, The prophets borrowed their imagery from the moft JJorrowt^i 
fplendid and fublime natural objeds, from the hoft ofh'oni ana- 
heaven, from Teas and mountains, from ftorms and^”£I* 
earthquakes, and from the moft linking revolutions in 
nature. The bodies they ufed as fymbols toex- 

prefs thrones and dignities, and thofe who enjoyed 
them. Earth was the fymbol for men of low eftate. 

Hades rcprcfeqts the mifcrable. tending to heaven^ 
and dtfeending to earthf are phrafes which exprefs rifing 
to power, or falling from it. Great earthquakes^ the 
Jhaking of heaven and earth f denote the commotions and 
overthrow of kingdoms. The fun reprefents the whole 
race of kings (hining with regal power and glory. The 
moon is the fymbol of the common people. The^aiv 
are fubordinate princes and great men. Light denotes 
^lory, truth, or knowledge. Darhnft expreftes obfeu- 
rity of condition, error, and ignorance. The darkening 
if the fun^ the turning of the moon into blood, and the fall* 
ing of the Jlars, fignify the deftrudion or defolation of 
a kingdom. New moons, the returning of a nation from 
a difperfed date. Conflagration of the earth, is the fym- 
Qj bd 
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bol for deftrudion by wan The Bfunt tf fmckt from rangemnt 
' any thing burning for ever* deaottt the cofilinuance of 
a people under ffavery. Rhding in tie doudit frgnifiea 
reigning over many fabjcAa. Tempejlutm wwdsf or 
motion cf the eJouJsf denote wart. Thunder denotes the 
noife of qntdtitiides. Founinmt of nneden eaprefa cities* 

Mountaim and i/lanJsf dtica with the territories belong* 
ing to them* Houfes and Jhips fland f^r families, af* 
iembties, and towns. A for^ is put for a kingdom. 

A ^vHdemtfi for a nation auch^lumiM/hcd in its num- 
bers. 

Animals, at a fior, fr/sr, Zre/arJ, goat, are put for 
kingdomls or political communities correfponding to 
their refpe^ive charadlers. When a man or bead is 
put for a kingdom, the head reprefents thofe who go- 
vern ; the tail thofe who arc governed ; the horns de- 
note the number of military powers or flates that rife 
from the head. Seeing fignihes undcrilandmg; eyes men 
of uiiderRamling ; the mouth denotes a lawgiver ; the 
arm of a man is put for power, or for the people by 
whofc flrcnglh his power is cxcrcifed ; feet reprefent the 
lowed of the p(^ple. 

Such is the precifion and regularity of the prophetic 
language, which we learn to interpret by comparing 
prophecies which are accompliihed with the fa^s to 
which they correfpond. So far is the Rudy of it car- 
ried already, that a didlionary has been compofed to 
explain it ; and it' is probable, that in a Riort time it 
may be fo fully underdood, that we /hall find little dif- 
Jiculty in explaining any prophecy. But let us not 
from this exped, that the prophecies will enaVde us to 
penetrate the dark clouds of futurity : No ! The diffi- 
culty of applying prophecies to their correfponding 
events, before completion, will dill remain unfurmount- 
able. Thofe men, therefore, how'cvcr pious and wcll- 
mcaning they may be, who attempt to explain and ap- 
ply prophecies which are not yet accomplifhed, and 
who delude the credulous multitude by their own ro- 
mantic conjedures, cannot be acquitted of ra/lmcfs and 
prefumption. 

The predidions of the prophets, according to the 
opinion of Dr Lowtb, are written in a poetic ftyle. 

They pofl'efs indeed all the charadcridics of Hebrew 
poetry, with the finglc exception, that none of them 
arc alphabetical or acroRic, which is an artificial ar- 
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utterly repugnant to the nature of pro- 

pKecy. 

The other arguments, however; ought to be parti- 
cularly adverted to upon this fubjed : the poetic dia- 
led, for inAance, the didioo fo totally different from 
the language of common life, and other fimilar circum- 
Ranees, which an attentive reader will eafily difeovtr, 
but which cannot bef cx^akied by a few examples ; for 
circum Ranees which, taken feparately, appear but of 
fmall account, are in a united view frequently of the 
greateR importance. To tbefe we may add the artifi- 
cial conformation of the fentenccs ; which are a necef- 
fury concomitant of metrical compofitton, the only one 
indeed which is now apparent, as it has always appear- 
ed to us. 

The order in which the books of the minor prophets 
are placed is not the fame in the Septuagint as in the 
Hcbi*cw According to the latter, they Rand as in « chr«Hof^ 
our tran/lation ; but in the Greek, the feries is alteird^ 
as to the fix firR, to the following arrangement : Ho- Propbiti, 
fca, Amos, Micah, Joel, Obadiab, Jonah. This change, 
however is of no confeqacnce, fince neither in the ori- 
ginal, nor in the Septuagint, are they placed with ex- 
a6t regard to the time in which their facred authors re- 
fpedively ftouriihed. 

The order in which they (hould Rand, if chronologi- 
cally arranged, is by Blair and others fuppofed to be 
as follows : Jonah, AmoB, Hofea, Micah, Nahum, Joel, 
Zepliaiiiah, Habakkuk, Obadiah, Haggai, Zechariah, 

Malachi. And this order will be found to be generally 
confiRent with the periods to which the Prophets will 
be refpeftivcly afligned in the following pages, except 
in the itiRance of Joel, who probably ftouriihed rather 
earlier than he is placed by thefe cbronologers. The 
prccife period of this prophet, however, cannot be af- 
ceitained; and fome difputes might be maintained con- 
cerning the priority of others alfo, when they were 
nearly contemporaries, as Amos and Hofea ; and when 
the firR prophecies of a later prophet were delivered at 
the fame time with, or previous to, thofe of a prophet 
who w^as called earlier to the facred office. The fol- 
lowing fclieme, however, in which alfo the greater pro- 
phets will be introduced, may enable the reader more 
accurately to comprehend the adlual and relative periods 
in which they fcverally prophefied. 


The Prophets in their fuppofed Order of Time, arranged according to BbirU Tables* 

with but little Variation. 



Before ChriR. 

Kings of Judah. 

Kings of Ifrael. 

Jonah, 

Between 856 
and 784. 


Jehu, and jehoahaz, accord- 
ing to Lloyd ; but Joafti 
and Jeroboam the Second 
according to Blair. 

‘ Amos, 

Between 8io 
and 78J. 

Uzziah, ch. i. 1. 

Jeroboam the Second, 
^hap. i. 1. 

Hufea, 

Between 810 
and 735. 

Uxxiah, Jotham, Ahax, the 
third year of Hezekiah. 

Jeroboam the Second, 
chap. i. 1. 


Verjion pf 
J\gtitor 
Prophetic 
Prcfac*,* 
P- 43. 





tfaiah. Ifaiah is fuppofed to have entered upon the prophe- 
tic ofRce in the laft year of the reign of IJxziah, about 
758 years before Chrift : and it is certain that he lived 
to the 15th or 16th years of Hezekiah. This makes 
the lead polTible term of the duration of his propheti- 
cal office about 48 years. The Jews have a tradition 
that Ifaiah was put to death in the reign of Manaifeh^ 
being fawn afunder with a wooden faw by the command 
of that tyrant : but when we recollect how much the 
traditions of the Jews were condemned by oar Saviour, 
we will not be difpofed to give them much credit. 
The lime of the delivery of fome of his prophecies is 
either exprefsiy marked, or fufficiently clear from the 
hidory to which they relate. The date of a few others 
may with fome probability be deduced from internal 
marks; fram cxpreiSous,defcnption6, and circamitanccs 
intcrwovrti. 

t^faaraAcr Ifaiah, the firft of the prophets^ both in order and 
hit Ityle. dignity, abounds in fuch tranfeeudent excellencies, that 


he may be properly faid to afford the mod perfeft mo- 
del of the prophetic poetry. He is at once elegant 
and fublime, forcible and ornamented ; he unites energy 
tvith copioufnefs, and dignity with variety. In his ren-z,attf£V 
timents there is uncommon elevation and niajedy ; 
bis imagery the utmod propriety, elegance, dignity, and 
diverfity ; in his language uncommon beauty and ener- 
gy; and,.notwithdaiiding the obfeurity of his fubjeifs, 
a furpridng degree of clcarnefs and fimplicity. To 
thefe we may add, there is fuch fwcetnefs in the poeti- 
cal compofition of his fcntences, whether it proceed 
from art or genius, that if the Hebrew poetry at pre- 
fent is polftflcd of any remains of its native grSce and 
harmony, we ffiail chiefly find them in the Writings of 
Ifaiah i fo that the faying of Ezekiel may mod judly 
be applied to this prophet : * 

Thou art the confirmed exemplar of meafurcs. 

Full of wifdora, and perfedi in beauty • F-zet. • 

, ixviu. i«, 

Ifaiah 
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grsatly excels too in all the gractt 6f method, 
■■ ord€r, connexion, and arrangement : though in affcrt- 
ing this we mufl hbt forget the nature of thc'prophetic 
ihnpulfe, wljich bears away the mind with irtcfdlihle 
violence, and frequently in rapid tranfitionsi from near 
to remote obje^s, from human to divine ; we mult alio 
be careful in remarking the limits of particular predic* 
tiona, fince, as they are now extant, they are often im- 
properly Connected, without any marks of diferimina* 
tion ; which in|udicious arrangement, on Tome occafions, 
creates almoft inruperahle difnculties. It is, in fafl, a 
body or Colledionof different prophecies,^ nearly allied 
to each other as to the fubjcct, which, for that reafon, 
having a fort of connexion, are not to be feparated but 
with the utm'oft difficulty. The general fubjeft is the 
rehoration of the church. Its deliverance from capti- 
vity ; the deftrudiou of idolatry ; the vindication of 
the divine power and truth ; the confolation of the If- 
taelitcs, the divine invitation which is extended to them, 
their incredulity, impiety, and rejedlion ; the calling in 
of the Gentiles ; the redoration of the chofen people ; 
the glory and felicity of the church in its perfed (late ; 
and the ultimate ded ruction of the wicked— are all fet 
forth with a fufficient refpedt to order and method. If 
wc read thefc paflagea with attention, and duly regard 
the nature and gcnins of the mydica! allegory, at the 
fame time remembering that all thefe points have 
been frequently touched Upon in other prophecies pro- 
mulgated at different times, we dial! neither diid any ir- 
regularity in the arrangement of the whole, nor any 
want of order and connexion as to matter or fentiment 
in the different parts. Dr Lowih edeems'^the whole 
book of Ifaiah to be poetical, a few paffages excepted, 
wducb, if brought together, would not at mod exceed 
the hulkbf five or fix chapters. 

tJnnirallcI- The 14th chapter of Ifaiah is one of the mod fu* 
ed fubli- blime odes iii the Scripture, and contains one of the 
mity of the iiobled pcrfonifications to be found in the records of 
14th chap- poetry. 

The prophet, after predifting the liberation of the 
JeW's from their fcverc captivity in Babylon, and their 
redoration to their own country^ introduces them as re* 
citing a kind of triumphal fong upon the fall of the 
Babylonifh monarch, replete with imagery, and with 
the mod, elegant and animated perfoni heat ions. A 
fuddeii exclamation, expreflive of their joy and admira- 
tion on the unexpected revolution in their affairs, and 
the dedrudtion of their tyrants, forms the exorriiitm of 
the poem. The earth itfelf triumphs with the inhabi- 
tants thereof ; the fir trees and the cedars of Lebanon 
(under which images the parabolic dylc frequently de- 
lineates the kings and princes of the Gentiles) exult 
with joy, and perfecute with contemptuous reproachea 
the humble power of a ferocious enemy : 

The whole earth is at red, is quiet | they burd forth 
into a joyful (bout ; 

Even the fir trees rejoice over thee, the cedars of Le- 
h.inon { 

Since thou art fallen, no Feller hath come up againft us. 

This is followed by a bold and animated pcrfonilica- 
tioii of Hades, or the infernal regions 

H.ides from beneath is moved becaufe of thee, to meet 
thee at thy coming ; 
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He roufeth for thee the mighty dead, all the great 

chiefs of the earth 5 ‘ » 

He maketh to rife up from their thrOties all* the kiriga 
of the nations* 

Hades excites his inhabitants, the ghofts of princes, 
and the departed fpiriis of kings j they rife immediate- 
ly from their feats, and proceed to meet the monarch 
of Babylon ; they ibfult and deride him', and c'omfort 
themfclves with the view of his calamity !— 

Art thou, even thou too, become weak aS we ? art thou 
made like unto us f 

Is then thy pride brought down to the grave } the 
found of thy fprightly inftruments ? 

Is the vennine become th) couch, Snd the earthworm 
thy covering ? 

Again, the jewifh people are the fpeakers, in an ex* 
clamation after the manner of a funeral lamrntation, 
which indeed the whole form of this compofition cx- 
adlly imitates. The remarkable fall of this powerful 
monarch is thus beautifully illuilrated 

How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, fon of the 
morning ! 

Art cut down from earth, thou that didff fubdue the 
nations ! 

Yet thou didll fay in thy heart, I will afeend the hea- 
vens ; 

Above the ftars of God I will exalt my throne $ 

And I will fit upon the mount of the divine prefcncc, 
on the Tides of the north : 

I will afeend above the heights of the clouds ; 1 w ill 
be like the inoff High. 

But thou (halt be brought down to the grave, to the 
Tides of the pit. 

He himfelf is at length brought upon the ffage, boaff- 
ing in the mod pompous terms of his own powerj which 
furniflies the poet with an excellent opportunity of dif* 
playing the unparalleled mifery of his downfal. Some 
perfons are introduced, who find the dead carcafs of 
the king of Babylon call out and expofed ; they at- 
tentively contemplate it, and at lall fcarccly know it to 
be his s— 

Is this the man tbm made the earth to tremble, that 
(hook the kingdoms f 

ThStt made the world like a defert, that deftroyed the 
cities ? 

That never difmifled his captives to their own home? 

All the kings of the nations, all of them. 

Lie down in glory, each in his own fepulchre : 

But thou art call out of the grave, as the tree abomi- 
nated ; 

Clothed with tlie flain, with the pierced by the fword, 

With them that go doWn to the ftones of the pit ; at 
a trodden carcafs. 

Thou (halt not be juiiusd unto them in burial ; 

Becaufe thou hall dedroyed thy country, thou haft flain 
thy peoples 

The feed of evil doers (hall never be renowned. 

They reproach him with beingdenied the common rites 
of fcpulture, on account of the cruelty and atrocity of 
his condud ; they execrate bit name, hit offspring, and * 

their poderity. A folemn addrefs, as of the Deity him- 
I frlf, 
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Scripture* fjf, cMejS the fcene» and he denounces agamft the king 
of Babylon, his poftcrity, and even againft the city 
which waa the feat of theiiTcruelty, perpetual deilruc- 
tion, and confirms the immutability of his own counfels 
by the folemnity of an oath. 

How forcible is this imagery^ how dtverfifiedt how 
fuUiine I how elevated the didion, the figures, the fen- 
timents I— The Jewifh nation, the cedars of Lebanon, 
the gbofts of departed kings, the Babylonifh monarch, 
the travellers who find bis corpfe, and lad of all Jeho* 
vah himfelf, are the chara^ers which fupport this beau- 
tiful lyric drama. One continued adtion is kept up, or 
rather a feriesof interefling adiions are conncAed toge- 
ther in an incomparable whole. This, indeed, is the 
principal and diftinguifhed excellence of the fublimer 
ode, and is difplayed in its utmoil; perfedtion in this 
poem of Ifaiah, which may be confidered as one of the * 
moil ancient, and certainly the moll fmifhed, fpecimen 
of that fpecies of conipofition which has been tranf- 
mitted to us. The perfonificalions here are frequent, 
yet not confufed; bold, yet not improbable; a free, ele- 
vated, and truly divine fpirit, pervades the whole ; nor 
is there any thing wanting in this ode to defeat its 
claim to the charadler of perfed^ beauty and fuhlimity. 
** If (fays Dr Lowth) I may be indulged in the free de- 
claration of my own fentiments on this occafion, I do 
not know a (ingle indance in the whole cotnpafs of 
Greek and Roman poetry, which, in every excellence 
of cumpohtioo, can be faid to equal, or even approach 
55 it.'' 

Jeremiah. Jeremiah was called to the pr9phetic office in the 
13 th year of the reign of Jofiah the fon of Amon, 
A. M. 3376, A. C. 6x8, and continued to prophecy 
upwards of 40 years, during the reigns of the degene- 
rate princes of Judah, to whom he boldly threatened 
thofe marks of the divine vengeance which their rebelli- 
ous condudt drew on themfelvesand their country. Af- 
ter the deftrudiion of Jerufalcm by the Chaldeans, he 
was fuffered by Nebuchadnezzar to remain in the defo- 
late land of Judea to lament the calamities of his infatu- 
ated countrymen. He was afterwards, as he himfelf 
informs us, carried with hisdlfciple Baruch into Egypt, 
by Johanan the fon of Kareali. 

It appears from fcvcral paflages that Jeremiah com- 
mitted his prophecies to writing. In the 56th chap- 
ter we are informcil, that the prophet was commanded 
to >Write up(m a roll all the prophecies which he had ut- 
tered ; and when the roll was defiroyed by Jehoiakim 
the king, Jeremiah didtated the fame prophecies to Ba- 
ruch, who wrote them together with many additional 
circumflances. The works of Jeremlali extend to the 
lafl verfe of the Jill chapter ; in which we havethefe 
words, ** Thus far arc llvn words of Jeremiah.” The 
5 2d chapter was therefoic added by I'omc other writer* 
It is, however, a very important fuppleroent, as it Uluf- 
trates the accomplifhment of Jeremiah's prophecies re- 
5 ^ fpedling the fate of Zedekiah. 

Chronolo- - prophecies of Jeremiah are not arranged in the 

rangtment cnronological order in which they were delivered. 

of his writ- » 

ings, • 
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What lias occafioned this tranfporition canndt now be Scripturt. 
determined. It is generally maintained, that if we coa- 
fult their dates, they ouglit to be thus placed : 

'in the reign of Jofiah the firil 12 chapters. 

In the reign of Jehoiakim, chapters xiii. xx. xxi. v, 

IX, 14.; xxii. xxiii. xxv. xxvi. xxxv. xxxvi. xlv— — otlix. 

1—33. 

In the reign of Zedekiah, chap. xxi. i — xo. xxiv. 
xxvn.rxxxiv. xxxvii. xxxix. xlix. 34—59* 1* and li. 

Under the government of Gedaliah, chapters xl. xliv. 

The prophecies which related to the Gentiles were con- 
tained in the 46th .and five following chapters, being 
placed at the end, asin fomc meafure unconnedted with 
the reft. But in Tome copies of the Septuagiut thefe 
fix chapters follow immediately after the 13th verfe of 
the ajth chapter. 

Jeremiah, though deficient neither in elegance nor 
fublimity, mud give place in both to Ifaiah. Jerome 
feems to obje£l aguinll him a fort of rufiicity of lan- 
guage, no veiiige of which Dr Lowth was able to dif- 
cover* His fentiments, it is true, are not always the 
mod elevated, nor are his periods always neat andcom- 
pa£t ; but thefe are faults common to thofe writers, 
whofe principal aim is to excite the gentler affedions, 
and to call forth the tear of fympathy and forrow. This 
obfervation is very drongly exemplified in the Lamen- 
tations, where thefe are the prevailing padiuns ; it is, 
however, frequently tndanced in the prophecies of this 
author, and mod of all in the beginning of the book (l), 
which is chiefly poetical. Tike middle of it is altnoft 
entirely hidorical. The latter part, again, confiding of 
the fix lad chapters, is altogether poetical (m) ; it con- 
tains fevcral different prcdidlions, which are didindlly 
marked ; and in thefe the prophet approaches very near 
the fublimity of Ifaiah. On the whole, however, nut 
above half the book of Jeremiah is poetical. 5*7 

The book of Lamentations, as we are informed itkThe hoolr 
the title, was compofed by Jeremiah. We (hall prefent 
to our reader an account of this elegiac poem from 
elegant pen of Dr Lowth. 

The Lamentationfl of Jeremiah (for the title is pro- 
perly and fignificantly plural) confiR of a number of 
plaintive cflufions^ compofed upon the plan of the fu- 
neral dirges, all upon the fame fubjefl, and uttered w'ith- 
out connexion as they rufe in the mind, in a long courfe 
of feparate danzas. Thefe have afterw^ards been put 
together, and formed into a colIe£lion or correfpondeat 
whole. If any reader, how^ever, fhould expert to lind 
in them an artificial and methodical arrangement of the 
general fubjeCk, a regular difpofition of the parts, a per- 
fe6i connexion and orderly fuccefiion of inatur, 
and with all this an uninterrupted ferics of elegance 
and corrci 5 Iners, he will really exped^ what was foreign 
to the prpphet’s defign. In the character of a inoin n- 
cr, he celebrates in plaintive drains the ohfcqmes of his 
ruined country : whatever prefcnted itfelf to his niivid 
in the midd of defolation and inifery, whatever iUuck 
him as particularly wretched and calamitous, whiLJcvfr 
the indaut fciitiment of forrov\ diduicd, he pours forth 

xn 


i h) See the whole of chap. ix. chap. xiv. 17, &c. xx. 14 — 18^ 
m) Chap, xlvi— -li. to' verfe 5p. Chap* lii* properly belongs to the Lamentations, to which it ferves ai an. 
exordium. • . “I 
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, in ^ iufiijof fponUfitotti» «Cif#oii, jk^tndf p«u- 
‘T!?snr— ' &Bt and* at it wifi^ i|ua(iji#iatea upon ttie fame objed ; 

frequently. varies ai^ iUaftraftet tike fame tliouji^ht with 
j diffeivnt imageryvjfnd a different choice of language $ 
ib that the whole bears rather the appearance of an ac- 
cumulation qf oorrefpopdipg fentimentSi that" an accu- 
. rate and cc)nnt£icd feries of different ideaSf arranged in 
the form '.of' a negular treatife. There ia^ bow€ver» no 
wild incoherency ip the poem t the tranfitioas are eafy 
Aad elegant. 

How di- The work ts divided into five parts ; in the firft, fc- 
vided. condy and fourth chapters, the prophet addreffes the 
people in his own perfon, or introduces Jerufalem as 
fpeaktng. In the third charpier a chorus of the Jews 
if rcprcfenitcd. In the fifth the whole captive 
pour forth their united complaints to Almighty G'od« 

^ Each of thefe five parts is diltributed into 22 ilanzas, 
according to the number of the letters of the alphabet* 
In the three ftril chapters thefe ilaiiza'i confill of three 
linesb In the four fiHl chapters tht^ initial Utter of 
each period follows the order of the alphabet ; and 
in the third chapter each verfe of the fame ftanza 
begins with the fame letter. In the fourth chapter all 
the ftanzas are evidently diflichs, as alfo in the fifth, 
which is not acroflic. The intention of the acroftic 
was to affifi tlie memory to retain fentences not much 
.conneded. It deferves to be remarked, that the verfes 
of the firil four chapters are longer by almofl one half 
than Hebrew verfes generally are : The length of them 
feems to be on an average about 12 fyllables. The 
prophet appears to have chofeu this nieafure as being 
iblemn and melancholy. 

Lowtb. «‘That the fubje£l of the Lamentations is the deftruc- 
59 tion of the lioly city and temple, the overthrow of the 
The fub- date, the catermination of the people ; and that thefe 
and events are dtferibed as a6lually accompli (bed, and not 
Muty of p,.p^ji£^ion merely, muft be evident to 

every reader ; tin ugh feme authors of confiderable rc- 
• Jofipbiu, putation * have imagined this poem to have been com- 
Jfromr, pofcd on tlic dcatli of King Jofiah. The prophet, in- 
iJced, kas fo copioufly, fo tenderly, and poetically, be- 
wailed the misfortunes of his country, that he feems 
completely to have fulhlled the ofiice and duty of a 
mourner. In my opinion, there is not extant any poem 
which difplays fuch a happy and fplendid fele^ion of 
imagery in fo concentrated a ilate. What can be more 
•elegant and poetical, than the defeription of that once 
fiouridiing city, lately chief among the nations, Atting 
in the charader of a female, folitary, afflicted, in a ftate 
of widowhood, deferted by her friends, betrayed by her 
deareff connexions, imploring relief, and feeking confo- 
lalion in vain ? What a beautiful perfonification is this 
of ** the ways of Sion mourning becaufe none are come 
to her folemn feafts V* How tender and pathetic une 
the following complaints ! 

Cbap. i. Is tliis nothing to all you who pafs dong the way ? bc- 
, i2i 16. hold and fee, 

If there be any forrow, like unto my forrow, which is 
inflidled on me ; 

Which Jehovah infiided on me in the day of the vio- 
lence of his wrath. 

For thefe things 1 weep, my eyes dream with wter ; 
Becaufe the comforter is far aWay, that ihould tran- 
quillize my foul : 

My children arc dcfolatci becaufe the encniy was llrong. 

2 


Bui to detail itr btfktsdci would be to tranferibe^Ine Stw^fOirt. 
entire doem.** 

« rEaekbL wm carried to Badiylon as a captive, and re- Co 
ceived the firft revelilioiit froiii heaven, in the fifth year E»ckiil. 
of Jehoiakim’s captivity. A* C. 59^^* The book of 
Ezekiel is (bmetimes diftributed under different heads. 

In the three firft dupters tkeeommiffion of the prophet 
is deferibed. From the ftiurch to the thirty^fccond 
chapter ktclufivc, the calamities that befirl the enemies of 
the Jews are predidlcd, viz. the Ammonites, the Moah* 
ites, and PhiliftincS. The ruin of Tyre and of Sidon, 
and the fall of Egypt, are particularly fiiretold ; prophe- 
cies which have been fulfilled in the moll literal and a- 
ftoniftiing manner, as we have been often afluit:^ by 
the relation of hiftorians and travellers. From the 32d 
chapter to the 40th he inveighs againft the hypocrify 
and murmuring fpirit of his countrymen, admonHhing 
them to refignatioii by promifes of deliverance. In 
the 38tb and 39th chapters he undcfubtedly predids the 
final return of the Jews from thei/dirperfion in the laN 
ter days, but in a language fo obfeure that it cannot be 
underilood till the event take place. The nine lad 
chapters of this book fumifti the defeription of a very 
remarkable vifion of a new temple and city, of a new 
religion and polity. 

“ Ezekiel is much inferior to Jeremiah in elegance ; charndter 
in fublimity he is not even excelled by Ifaiah : but htsa& a wri- 
fublimity is of a totally different kind. He is deep,^<^^* 
vehement, tragical ; the only fenfation he affe£ls to ex- 
cite is the terrible : his fentiments are elevated, fervid, 
full of fire, indignant ; his imagery is crowded, magni- 
ficent, terrific, fometimes almoll to difguft : hislanw 
guage is pompous, folemn, auftere, rough, and at times 
unpoliftied : he employs frequent repetitions, not for 
the fake of grace or elegance, but frijm the vehemence 
of paflion and indication. Whatever fubje^l he treats 
of tlmt he feduloufly purfttes, from that he rarely de- 
parts, but cleaves as it were to it ; whence the connec- 
tion is in general evident and well preferved. In many 
refpe£lB he is perhaps excelled by the other prophets ; 
but in that fpecies of compofition to which he feems 
by nature adapted, the forcible, the impetuous, the 
great and folemn, not one of the facred writers is fupe- 
rior to him. His diAion is fufficiently perfpicuous ; all 
his obfeurity confifts in the nature of the fubjc6l. VU 
fions (as for inftance, among others, thofe of Ho&a, 

Amos, and Jeremiah) are n^ceffarily dark and confuTed. 

The greater part of Ezekiel^ towards the middle of the 
book efpeoiaUy, is poetical, whether we regard the mat- 
ter or the di^lion. His periods, However, arc frequent- 
ly fo rude and incompad, that I am often at a lofs how 
to pronounce concerning his performance in this rc^ 
fped. 

** Ifaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, as far as relates to 
ftyle, may be faid to hold the fame rank amnng the * 
Hebrews, aa Homer, Simonides, and .Sfcliylua among 
the Greeks.” 5^ 

So fuH an account of Daniel and his writings has Daniel 
been already given under the article Daniel, that littfc 
remains to be faid on that fubjrd. Daniel fiouiiflied 
during the fuccefTivc reigns of feveral Dabylonifti.abd 
Median kings to the conqueft of Babylon by Cyrus. 

The events recorded in the 6ih chapter were contempo- 
rary wick Darius the Mede ; but in the 7th and'Slh 
chapters Daniel returns to ,uu earlier period^ to relate 

ibt 
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tbtt vi&itis whkii be bclieiii in the three firft jtm of BthylonMi ctptitity. Pert of h k {wre Hebrew ; « iad|«niM 
■r* 1^"*' Bclfliaznar’e reiga4 nnd thofc which follow in the four huigoage in which none of the Jewifii hook«^fire»x coin- 
« laft chapicra were revealed to him in the reign of -Da- pofed after the age of Epiphanes. TheCe are irgu- 
riua. The (mx laft chapters are compoied of prophecies meitts to a deift. To a Chriftian the internal marks pf 
delivered at diffeitmt times; all of which are in fome de- the book kfelf will ihow the ttmt^ in which it wVs writ* 


gree connedted at parts of one great fcheme* They 
extend throogb many ages, and furnilh the moil ftriking 
defeription of the fall of fuccefiive kingdoms, which 
wt^re to be introductory to the eftabliihment of the Mef* 
fiah*8 reigiu They charadlerize in deferiptive terms the 
four great monarchies of the world to be fucceeded by 
that kingdom which (hould not be deltroyed.** 
ChBra6ter The whole book of Daniel being no more than a 
ofhUpro- plain relation of fadls, partly pail and partly future^ 
phectei. muil be excluded the clafs of poetical prophecy. Much 
indeed of the parabolic imagery is introduced jn that 
book ; but the author introduces it as a prophet only ; 
as vifionary and allegorical fymbols ot onjeds and 
events, totally untmdured with the true poetical co- 
louring. The Jews, indeed, would refufe to Daniel 
even the charader of a prophet : but the ai^uments 
under which they ihelter this opinion are very futile ; 
for thofe points which they maintain concerning the 
conditions on which the gift of prophecy is imparted, 
the different gradations, and the diferimination between 
the true prophecy and mere infpiration, are all trifling 
and abfurd, without any 'foundation in the nature of 
things, and totally deflit ute of feripture-authority. 
They add, that Daniel was neither originally educated 
in the prophetic difcipline and precepts, nor aftcrwaids 
lived conformably to the manntr of the prophets. It 
is not, however, eafy to comprehend how this can di- 
minifb his claim to a divine miffion and infpiration ; it 
may poifibly enable us, indeed, to aifigu a reafon for 
the dffiimilarity between the ftyle of Daniel and that 
of the other prophets, and for its poflefling fo little of 
the didion and charadler of poetry, which the reft feem 
to have imbibed in common from the fchools and difei- 
plinc in which they were educated. 

Their au- prophecies of Daniel appear fo plain and intel- 

thciiticity. ligiblc after their accomplifliment, that Porpliyry, who 
wrote in the 3d century, affirms, that they were written 
after the events to which they refer took place. A 
little reflexion will (how tho abfurdity of this fuppoii- 


teu, and the teftimony of Ezekiel will prove Dtoiel to 
be at lead his contemporary \ • Eiek. xiv* 

The twelve minor prophets were fo called, not from 
any fuppofed inferiority in their writings, bnt on ac- 
count of the fmall fixe of their works. Perhaps it 
for this reafon fhat the Jews joined them together, andpjJ^,.^ 
cottfidered them as one volume. Thcfe 12 prophets 
prefent in fcattered hints a lively flcetch of many parti- 
culars relative to the hiftory of Judali and of Ifrael, as^^r^*' 
well as of other kingdoms : they prophecy with 
rical exadnefs the fate of Babylon, of Nineveh, of Tyre, 
of Sidon, and of Damafeus. The three laft prophets 
cfpccially illuftrate manycircumftanccs at a period when 
the biftorical pages of Scripture arc clofcd, and w'hen 
profane writers are entirely wanting. At firft the 
Jewifh prophets appeared only as Tingle lights, and fol- 
lowed each other in individual fucccfTion ; but they 
became more numerous about the time of the captivity. 

Thb light of infpiration was colledled into one bhze, 
previous to its fufpenfion ; and it ferved to keep alive 
the cxpedlations of the Jews during the awful interval 
which prevailed between the expiration of prophecy 
and its grand completion on the advent of Chrift. 66 

Hofeahas been fuppofed the mod ancient of the ix^rophtdei 
minor prophets. He flourifl^ed in the reign of jero- 
beam 11 . king of Ifrael, and during the fucccflivc reigns 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahax, and Hezekjah, kings of Ju- 
dah. He was therefore nearly contemporary with 
liaiab, Amos, and Jonah. The prophecies of Hofea 
being fcattered through the book without date or con- 


nexion, cannot with any certainty be chronologically 
arranged. 67 

Hofea is the firft in order of the minor prophets, and 
is perhaps, Jonah excepted, the moft ancient of them 
all. His ftyle exhibits the appe*araiie'e of very remote**^ ^ 
antiquity ; it is pointed, energetic, and concife. It 


bears a diftingnifhed mark of poetical compofition, ia 
that priftine brevity and condenfation which is obfer- 


vable in the fentences, and which later writers have in 


tion. Some of the prophecies of Daniel clearly refer to 
Autioebus Epiphanes, with whofe opprtflions the Jews 
were toe well acquainted. Had the book of Daniel 
not made its appearance till after the death of Epipha- 
ncs, every Jew who read it mull have difeovered the 
forgery. And whaf motive could induce them to re- 
ceive it among their facred books ?. It is impoilible to 
conceive one. Their charadler was quite the reverfe ; 
their refped for the Scriptures had degenerated into fu- 
perftition. But wc are not left to determine this im- 
portant point from the ch a racier of the Jews ; wchavc 
uccefs to more decifive evidence : we are lurc that the 
book of Daniel contains prophecies, for fome of them 
have been accompliHied fince the time of Porphyry ; 
particularly thofe refpedting Antichrilt ; now, if it con- 
tains any prophecies, who will take upon him to affiim 
tllat the divint Spirit, which didlated thefc many cen- 
turies before they were fulfilled, could not alfo have 
deiiwfd prophecies concerning AntiooKus Epiphanes? 

The language in which the bo<»k of Daniel is com- 
pofird proves that it was wtituu about tiu: time of the 
Voi. XVIL Part I. 


fome meafure nrglctlcd. 1'his peculiarity has not 
efcaped the obfervatiun of Jefomc : “ He is altogether 
(fays he, fpcaking of this prophet) laconic and fenten- 
tioiis.” But this very circuniftancc, which anciently was 
fuppofed no doubt to impart uncommon force and ele- 
gance, in the prefent ruinous ft ate of the Hebrew lite- 
rature isprodudliveof fo much obhurity, that although 
the general hibjed of this writer be fuificicntly obviouSt 
he is the moft difficult and perplexed af all the pro- 
phets. There is, however, aiioilier reafon for ilic ob- 
feurity of his ftyle: Hofea prophefied during the reigns 
of the four kings of Judah, IJzziah, Jotham, Ahax, and 
Hezekiah. The duration ol his miniftty, therefore, in 
whatever manner we calculate, mull include a very edn- 
fiderable fpaceof time. Wc have now only a fmall vo- 
lume of his remaining, which feems to contain his 
principal piophccies; and thcfe air extant in a conti- 
nued ferit'S, with no marks of diilinAion as to the times 
in which they w^erc pubhlhed, or the fubjeQs of w hich 
they treat. There is therefore no caufc to wonder, if, 
in perufing the prophecies of Hoftai wc fometimrs find 
R. ourfervef. 
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iM* ourfeWtfi in a fiiniiar ptedicatnent tvhli tbofe Ivko con- 
fulted the fcatterH Ic^avcs of the Sibyl. 

Asa f|Hrcimcn of Hofea’s ftylc, wc fdc^ the follow- 
jnj; beautiful pathetic paiTage i 

!How fliall I refign thcc, O lEphraim ! 

How fliall I deliver thee up, 6 Ifrael ! 

How dial] I rcllgn thee as Admah ! 

How {hall I make thee as Zeboim ! 

My heart is changed within me ; 

I an warmed alfo wMlh repentaace towards thcc. 

1 will not do according to the fervour of my wrath | 

1 will not return to d|;llroy Ephraim ; 

For 1 am G * d, and not man ; 

Holy ill the miciiloftliee, though I inhabitnot thycities. 

Conc erning the dale of the prophecy of Joel there 
arc v::rioUs co.ijedtnrcy. The book itfelf affords nothing 
by whii li wc can difcovtr when the author lived, or 
upon wliut occafTon it was written. Joel fpeaks vf a 
great ramine, and of mifehiefs that happened in confe- 
Cjuc'iac of an inaii<Iation of lociids ; but nothing can be 
gathered from inch general obfervations to enable us to 
fix the period ot bih prophecy. St Jerome thinks {and 
it is the general opinion) tliat Joel was contemporary 
with i^ot».a, I'hk is pollibl) true; but the founda- 
tion on whicii tl;e opinion rells is very precarious, viz, 

Tiial vvlun there is no proof of the time in which a 
prophet lived, we art to be guided in our conjeOiires 
refpeding it by that ol the preceding prophet whofe 
epoch is belter kuowm. As this rule is not infallible, it 
therefore ou^l.i not to hinder us from adopting any 
other opinion ibat comts recommended by good rea- 
fone. Father Cahuct places him under the reign of 
Jofiab, at the fame time with Jeremiah, and thinks it 
probable that the famine to which Joel alludes, is the 
lame w'ilh that which Jeremiah predidled ch. viii. 13. 

The ftylc of Joel is efteutially different from that of 
Hofea ; but the general charadler of his di^tion> though 
of a different kind, is not UTs poetical, lie is elegant, 
perfpicuoiis, copious, and fluent ; he is alfo fublimc, ani- 
mated, and energetic. In the ftril and fecund chapters 
he difplays the full force of the prophetic poetry, and 
fhows how naturally it inclines to the ufe of meiaphors, 
sdlcgorics, and comparifuns. Nor is the connexion of 
the matter lefs clcai and evident than iht complexion 
of the ftylc ; this is exemplified in the difplay of the 
imperilling evils which gavt rife to the prophecy ; the 
exhortation’ to lepeiituiicc ; the promilcs of happintfs 
and fuccefa both terrt final and eternal to ihofo who be- 
come truly penitent ; »hc rclioration of Ifraelitcs; 
and the vengeance to taken of their adverfarits. F>ut 
while w'c allow thio juft commendation to iiia perfpi- 
cuity both in language and arrangement, vve mull not 
deny that there is fometimes great obTciirity obfeivablc 
in his fubject, and particularly iu the latter ptirt of the 
prophecy. 

The following prophecy of a plague of loculls is de- 
icribed with great fubLitnity of cxpreffion ; 

For a nation hath gone up on my land, 

Who are ttrong, and without number : 

They have dtftroyed my vine, and have made my flg- 
ir..( a broken branch. 

They have made it quite bare, and raft it away : the 
• Joeli. 6, branches the* cot' are made white. 

10^ &:c. Xhe is laid wafte ; the ground muurneth*. 
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Amos was contemporary with Hofea. They both 
began to prophecy during the reigns of U«2tah over 
Judah, and of Jeroboam 11 . over Ifrael. Anfos fair 7 ® , 
his fii*ft vilion two years before the earthquake, whiefh 
Zechariah informs us happened in the days of Uzziah. 

See Amoi. 

Amos was a hordfman of Tekoa, a fmnll town in the 
territory of Judah, and a gathei*cr of fycamore fnnl. 

In the iimplicity of former times, and in the happy cli- 
mates of the Eaft, thefe were not conhdered as diftio- 
nourable occupations. He was no p: ophet (as he in- 
formed Amaziah f ), neither was he a pn>phct*8 fon,t Amoivii. 
that is, he had no regular education in the fchools of 
the prophets. 

The prophecies of Amos confift of fcveral di{lin« 5 l 
difeourfes, wdiich chiefly refped the kingdom of Ifrad; 
yet fometimes the prophet inveighs againll Judah, and 
threatens the adjacent nations, the Syrians, Pliilillines, 

Tynans, Edomites, Ammotihes,.and Moabites. 

Jerome calls Amos “ rude in fpccch, but not in Thur 
knowledge.);;’* applying to him What St Paul modcftly I 
profefles of himfelf “ Many (fays Dv Low'th) have 
followed the authority of Jerome in fpcakiiig of ^ 

prophet, as if he were indeed quite rude, ineloqtient,^^ 
and deftitute of all the eaibelliniments of cunipofition. 

The matter is, however, far otherwife. Let any perfon 
who has candour and perfpicacity enough to judge, not 
from the man but from liis writings, open the volume 
of his predidlionp, and he will, 1 think, ag' ec w’ith me, 
that our ftiephcrd ‘ is not a Whit behind the .cry chief 
of the prophets He will agree, that as in fublimity^ H z Cor. zi, 
and magnificence he is almoft equal to the grenteft, lui* 
in fplendour of didtion and elegance of cxpreffion he is 
fcarccly inferior to any. The fime celellial Spirit in- 
deed adtuated Ifaiah and Daniel in the court and Amos 
in the (hcep-folds; conftantly feledling fuch interpretefi 
of the divine will as were belt adapted to the occaflon, 
and fometimes * from the mouth of babes and fuckli-.igs 
perfedting praife:’ occafionally employing the natural 
eloquence of fome, and occafiOHally making others elo- 
quent.” 

Mr Locke has obferved, that the comparifoiis of this 
prophet arc chiefly drawn from lions and other animaU 
with which he was moil accuftomed ; but the flneil 
images and allufions are drawn from fccnes of nature. 

There arc many beautiful paffages in the Writings of 
Amos, of which we fliall prel'cnt one fpccimcii ; 

Wo to them that are at cafe in Zion, 

And truft in the mountains of Samaria ; 

Who arc named chief of the. nations. 

To whom the houfe of Jfrael came : 

Fafs ye unto Calnch and fee, 

And from thence go to Hamath the Great ; 

Then go down to Gath of the Philiftines ;• 

Are they better that tbefe kingdom ? 

Or their borders greater than their borders ?'* 

Ye that put far away the evil day, 

And caufe the feat of violence to come near f 
Thai lie upon beds of ivory, 

And ftretcli yourfelves upon couches ; 

That eat the lambs out of the flock, 

And the calvcs out of the midft of thre flail 
That chant to the found of the viol, 

Aiad'Ukc David devife inftrumeats of mnfic ; 
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wm in bowli* 

^rsg^'rrrr And anoint yourfclvei with cWef ointments | 
g Cb. vl. X ^ griiV^ for ihe qffli&ion of Jofph ||. 

Of Obadish. writings of Oba(liah» which ccnfift of one chap- 

ter! arc compufed with much beauty, and unfold a very 
sptercdtng feene of prophecy. Of this prophet little 
can be faid, as the fpecimen of his genius is fo (hurt, 
and the greater part of it included iu one of the pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah. Compare Ob. 1-^9. with Jcr. 
alix. 14, 15, 16. See Oxadtah. 

Though Jonah be placed the fiiuh in the order of 
the minor prophets both in the Hebrew and Septua- 
ginty he is generally confidcred as the moll ancient of 
all the prophets, not excepting Hofea. He lived in 
the kingdom of Ifrael, and prophehed to the ten trtbea 
under the reign of Joafli and Jeroboam. The book of 
Jonah is chiefly hillorical, and contains nothing of poe* 
try but the prayer of the prophet. The facred writers, 
and our Lord himfclf, fpeaks of Jonah as a prophet 
of coafidcrable eminence •. See Jomah« 

Micah began to prophecy foon after IfaiaK, Hofea, 
30, 4i.xvi. Amos rand he prophelled between A. M. 

’ * $14^6^ when Jotham began to reign, and A. M. 5305, 

Luke xi. 29. when Hezeki h died. One of his predictions is laid f 
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74 to have faved the life of Jeremiah, who under the reign 
Of Micah. of Jehoiakim would Have been put to death for prophe* 
^be dettrii£tion of the temple, had it not appeared 
that Micah had foretold tlie fame thing under Heze* 
kiah above too years before Micah is mentioned 
as a prophet in the book of Jeremiah and in the New 
Teftament ||. He is imitated by fucceeding. prophets (m ), 
si.^^ be himfelf had borrowed exprelEons from his prede* 
5. John vii.C€(rors (o). Out Saviour himfelf fpoke iu the language 
of this prophet (p)* 

The dyle of Micah is for the mo ft part clofe, for- 
cible, pointed, and copcife ; fometimes approaching the 
ohfeurity of Hofea ; in many parts animated and fu- 
blime } and in general truly poetical. In his prophecies 
there is an elegant poem, which Dr L/owth thinks \l a 
citation from the aufwer of to the king of the 

Moabites : 

Wherewith fliall I come before Jehovah ? 

Wlierewith lhall I bow myfelf unto the High God i 
Shall I come before him witli burnt-offerings, 

Wifli calves of a year old ? 

Will Jehovah be pleafed wjth thoufands of rams ? 
With ten thoufands of rivers of oil? 

Shall 1 give my firrt-born for rtiy tranfgreflion ? 

The fruit of my body for the fin of my foul ? 

He hath lliowed thee, O m:in, wliat is goods 
And what doth Jehovah require of thee, 

But to do juftice, and to love mercy. 

And to be humble in walking with thy God ? 

76 • • 

Of Nahum. J ifephus aftei’ts, that Nahum lived in the time of Jo- 

tham king of Judah 5 in which cafe he may be fiippofed 
^o have propLefted againft Nineveh whcnTiglith-Pilefer 
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king of Aflyria carried captive the natives of^Galilce^iQ^ ScH pdiss. 
other parts about A. M. 3264. It is, however, proi- — 
babir, that his prophecies were delivered iu the reign 
of He zekiah ; for he appears to fpcak of the taking of 
No-Amm4>n a city of Egypt, and of the infoltnt nief- 
feiigcrs of Scnnaclierib, as of things pall ; and he liko- 
wife deferibes the people of Judah as ftill in their 
own country, and dcfirous of celebrating their icfti** 
vals. 

While Jerufalcm was threatened hy Sennacherib, Na- 
hum promifed deliverauci to H *z-.kiah, and predidcd 
that Judah would foon celebrate her foltmu ft idhs ftcurt; 
from invalion, as her enemy would no iiiorc duhirb her 
peace. In the ftcond and ihiid chapUrs N*ihum fore- 
tels the downfa) of the AiTyrian empire and the hnil 
dcftrudlioQ of Nineveh, which was probably accoinplilh- 
ed by the Medts and Babylonums, wliofe combiiud 
forces overpowered the AlTyrians by furprife “ while 
they were foldcn together as ihoriis, ami while they 
were drunken as drunkards,’' wdien the gates of tlie ri. 
ver Were opened, the palace dcmoli/hcd, and an “ over- 
running flood” cilliilcd the conquciors in their devalla- 
tion ; who took ao endlefs ftorc of i'pcil of gold and 
filver, making an utter end of the place of Nineveh, of 
that \all and populous city, whufc walb were ICO feet 
high, and fo broad thst three chariots could paft abreaft. 

Yet fo completely was this celebrattd city dtilroyed, 
that even in the zd century the fpot on which it flood 
could uot be afeertained, eveiy vcilige of it being 
gone. 

It is impoffible to read of the exad accompliftimcnt 
of the prophetic denunciations again ft the enemies of 
the Jews, without rcflvding on the aftonilhing proofs 
which that nation enjoyed of ihe divine origin of their 
religion. From the Babylon ilh captivity to the time of 
Chrift they had numberlcfs inftanccs of the fullilmcnt of 
their propliecics. 

The charader of Nahum as a writer is thus deferibed 
by Dr Lowth : “ None of the minor prophets fttm to 
equal Nahum in boldnefs, ardour, and fiiblimity. His 
prophecy, too, forms a regular and perfeil poim ; the 
exordium is not merely magnificent, it is truly majeitic ; 
the preparation for the dtllruftion of Nineveh, and the 
defeription of its downfal and dcfolaiion, are expreireil 
in the moft vivid colours, and arc bold and luminous in 
the higheft degree.” ^ 

As the prophet Habakkuk makes no mention of the qf Habafc- 
Aftyrians, and fpeaks of the Chaldean, invalions as near kuk. 
at hand, he probably lived after t?ic deftrudion of the 
Aflyrian empire in the fall of Ninc\eh A. M. 3392, 
and not long before the devailation of Judea hy Kebu- 
chadmzzar. Habakkuk was then nearly contempora- 
ry with Jeremiah, and predidlcd the fame cvtnti.. A 
general account of Habakkuk ’s prophecies have already 
been given under the word Hasakxuk, which may be 
confulted. Wc would, however, farther obferve, that 
the prayer in the third chapter is a moft beautiful and 
per fed ode, poflVfting all the fire of poetry and the pro^ 
found reverence of religion. 

K 2 God 


! n) Compare Zrphan. Hi. 19. wfth M'cah iv. 7. and Ezek. xxii. 27. with Micah Hi. ii, 
o) Comp&re Micah iv. 1 — 3. and Ifaiah ii. 2-— 4. Micah iv. 13. with Ifaiah xll. 15* 
p) Compare Micah vii. 6. with Matth. x. 35, 3®» 
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BwSptiim (^d came from Teiiiaiif 

'^r—' And the Holy One from ^Qunt paran ; 

H*s glory covered ihie hcavciia’i 
And the earth was fall of his praife. 

His brightnefs was as the light ; 

Beams pf glory ilTued from his fide ; 

And there was the, hiding of his power. 

Before him went the pcftilence ; 

Ai»d burning coals wont forth at his feet. 

He iiood and meafured the earth ; 

He beheld and drove afunder the nations ; 

The everlafting mountains were fcattered ; 

The perpetual hills did bow. 

Tbc prophet illufirates this fnbjeft throughout with 
equal fublimity ; feleding from luch an affemblage of 
miraculous incidents the mofi noble and important* dif- 
playing them in the mod fplendid colours, and embel- 
lifhing them with the fublimeil imagery, figures, and 
didion ; the dignity of which is fo heightened and re- 
commended by the fupcrior elegance of the conclufion, 
that were it not for a few (hades which the hand of 
time has apparently cad over it in two or three pafTa- 
ges, no compofitiun of the kind would appear more 
elegant or more perfed than this poem. 

IMA.*. Habakkuk is imitated by fucceeding prophets, and 
R-mu i 17 words are borrowed by the evangelical writers ||. 
gLi. in. 2. Zvphaniah, who was contemporary with Jeremiah, 
Ad.Niiii* prophcfied in the reign of Jofiah king of Judah ; and 
4 f.co ! par from the idolatry wliuh be deferibes as prevailing at 
time, it is probable that his prophecies were dcli- 
78^ vered before the lad reformation made by that pious 
Prophecifi prince A. M. 3381. , . ^ 

of '/ pha- The account which Zephaniah and Jeremiah give of 
uiah. the idolatnes of their age is fo fimilar, that St Ifiodorc 
affertP, that Zephaniah abridged the deferiptions of Je- 
remiah. But it is more probable that the prophecies 
of Zephaniah were written fome years before thofe of 
his contemporary ; for Jeremiah feems to reprefent the 
abnfes as pai-tly removed which Zephaniah deferibet as 
flagrant and exceffive (o^). 

In the firft chapter Zephaniah denounces the w^rath 
of God againft the idolaters who w'orfhippcd Baal and 
the hod of heaven, and againft the violent and deceitful. 
In the fccond chapter the prophet threatens deft ruc- 
tion to the Philiftines, the Moabites, the Ammonites, 
and Ethiopians ; and deferibes the fate of Nineveh in 
emphatic terms : •• Flocks (hall lie down in the midft 
of her ; all the bcafts of the nations, both the cormo- 
rant and bittern, (hall lodge in her ; their voice (hall 
fing in the windows ; defolation ftiall be in the threfh- 
olds.** In the third chapter the prophet inveighs a^- 
gainft the pollutions and oppreflions of the Jews ; and 
concludes with tlie promife, “ That a remnant would be 
favtfd, and that multiplied bleffings would be beftowed 
upon the penitent,” The ftyle of Zephaniah is poeti- 
cal, but is not diftinguiftied by any peculiar elegance or 
beauty, though generally animated and impreilive. 
OfHaggai. Haggai, the tenth of the minor prophets, was the 
firft who flouriftied among the Jews after the Babylo- 
niih captivity. He began to prophefy in the fecond 


yeiiir'of Datius Hydafpes, Abbut $20 InSbre Baipmm 
Chrift. . ' 

The intention of the prophecy of Hagga! was to ew^ 
courage the dirpinted Jews to proceed with the build* 
ing of the temple. The only prediftiori mentioned re- 
fers to the Meliiah, whom the prophet afTutes his coun- 
trymen would fill the new temple with glory. So well 
was this predifliion underftood by the Jews, that they 
looked with earnefl expectation for the Meiliah’s ap- 
pearing in this temple till it was deftroyed by the Ro- 
mans. But as the viftorious Meliiah, whom they ex- 
pected, did not then appear, they have (ince applied the 
prophecy to a third temple, w^hich they hope to fee 
reared in feme future period. 

The ftyle of Haggai, in the opinion of Dr Low^h, 
is profaic. Dr Newcome thinks chat a great part of 
it is poetical. go 

Zechariah was undoubtedly a contemporary of Hag. Of ZccIm. 
gai, and began to prophefy ivro months after him, 
the eighth month of the fecond year of Darius Hyf- 
tafpet, A. M 3484, being commiflioned as well as 
Haggai to exhort the Jews to proceed in the building 
of the temple after the interruption which the work 
had fuffered. We are informed by Ezra (vi 14.) 
that the Jews profpered through the paophefying of 
Zechariah and Haggai. 

Zechariah begins with general exhortations to his 
countrymen, exciting them to repent from the evil 
ways of their fathers, whom the prophets had admonifh- 
ed in vain. He deferibes angels of the Lord interced- 
ing for mercy on Jcrufalem and the defolatc cities of 
Judah, which had experienced the indignation of the 
Mod High for yoyears while the neighbouring nations 
were at peace. He declares, that the houfe of the 
Lord (hould be built in Jerufiilem, and that Zion ftiould 
be comforted. The prophet then reprefents the in- 
creaft and profperity of the Jews under feveral typical 
figures. He deferibes the eftablifliment of the Jewifti 
government and the coming of the Melfiah. He ad- 
monifhes thofe who obferved folcmn fafts without due 
contrition, to execute juftice, mercy, and compaflion, 
every man to his brother ; not to opprefs the widow 
nor the fatherlcfs, the ftranger nor the poor. He pro- 
mifes, that God would again (how fiivour to Jerufalem ; 
that their mournful fafts Ihould be turned into cheerful 
feafts ; and that the church of the Lord fhould be cn^ 
larged by the accclfion of many nations. 

The 1 zih verfe of the* i rth chapter of this book,, 
which exhibits a prophetic defcHption of fome circiim- 
ftances afterwards fulfilled in our Saviour, appears to- 
be cited by St Matthew (xxvii. 9, 10. } as fpoken by 
Jtremiah ; and as the iith, J2th, and 15th chapters 
have been tliought to contain fome particulars more 
fuitable to the age of Jtremiah than to that of Zecha.- 
riah, fome learned writers are of opinion that they were 
written by the former prophet, and have been from fi- 
milarity of fubjed joined by milbke to thofe of Ze- 
chariah. But others are of opinion, that St Matthew 
might allude to fome traditional prophecy of Jeremiah^ 
or, what is more probable, that the name of Jeremiah 
was fubftituted by miftake in place of Zechariah. 

The 


(q^) Compare Zephaniah i. 4, 5, 9-. with Jcrciniah ii. 5, 20, 32 
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icffpM. The t 4 th» I3thy and I4tb chaptert cpntain prophe- 
cits which refer entirely to the Chriftian difpeofation i* 
the circnmftancea attending which he deferibea with a 
ebamefa which indicated their near approach. 

‘ The ftyle of 2 bchanah is fo iimilar to that of Jere* 
miaht that the Jews were accu domed to remark that 
Che fpirit of Jeremiah had paffed into him. He is ge- 
nerally profaic till towards the conclufion of his work, 
when he becomes more elevated and poetical, The 
whole is beautifully conneAcd by eafy tranfitions, an^ 
prefen t and future fcencs are blended with the greateft 
gx delicacy. 

OfMaladil Malacbi was the lad prophet that douridied under 
the Jewifti difpenfation ; but neither the time in which 
he lived, nor any particulars of Ins hidory, can now be 
afeertained. It is even uncertain whether, the word 
Malachi be a proper name, or denote, as the Septua- 
gint have rendered it, his angel (a), that is,** the angel 
of the Lord/* Origen fuppofed, that Malachi was an 
angel incarnate, and not a man. The ancient Hebrews, 
the Chaldee parapbrad, and 8t Jerome, are of opinion 
he was the fame perfon with Ezra : but if this was the 
Cafe, they ought .to have affigned fome reafon for gi- 
ving two different names to the fame perfon. 

As it appears from the concurring tedimony of all 
the ancient Jewifh and Cliridian writers, that the light 
of prophecy expired in Malachi, we may fuppofe that 
the termination of his miuidry coincided with the ac- 
coinplifhment of the firft feveii weeks of D^nters pro- 
phecy, which was the period appointed for fcaling the 
vifion and prophecy. * This, arcording to Prideaux’s 
account, took place in A. M. 3595 ; but, according to 
the calculatiotiH of Bifhop Lloyd, to A. M. 3607, 
twelve years later. Whaitvcr reckoning we prefer, it 
mud be allowed that Malachi completed the canon of 
the Old Tedameot about 400 years before the birth of 
Chrid. 

It appears certain that Malachi prophefied under 
Kehemiah, and after Haggai and Zechnhah, at a time 
when great diforders reigned among the prieds and 
people of Judah, which are reproved by Malachi. He 
hiveighs agaiiid J^hc prieds (i. 6, &c. ii. 1, 2, dec.) 
he reproaches the people with having taken drange 
wives (ii. 1 1.) ; he reproves them for their inhumanity 
towards their brethren (ii. 10. iii. 5*} ; their too fre- 
quently divorcing their wives : their negledl of paying 
their tithes and fird-fruits (Mai. iii. 13.) He Teems 
to allude to the covenant that Nehemiali renewed with 
the Lord (iii. 10. and ii. 4, 5, dec.), affilled by the 
prieds and the chief of the nation. He fpeaks of the 
facridee of the new law, and of the abolition of thofe 
of the oW, in thefe words (i. 10, 11, 12, 13.) ; ** I 
have no pleafure in you, faith the Lord of hods, neither 
will I accept an odVriiig at your hand. ForTrom the 
rifing of the fun, even unto the going down of the 
fame, my name diall be great amoi:g the Gentiles, and 
in every place incenfe (hall be. offered umo my name, 
and a pure offering : for my name (hall be great among 
the heathen, faith tlie Lord of hods.** He declares 
(hat the Lord was weary with the impiety of Ifrael ; 
and afliires them, that the Lord whom they fought 
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(hould fuddenly come to his templ< preceded by the Scriptore’. 
meffenger of the covenant, who wastopnepaVe'hil wayj ' 
that the Lord when he appeared fhouH piirify the font 
of Levi from their uiirighteoufacfs, ahd reffne them as 
metal from the drofs ; and that then the offering olF 
Judah, the fpiritval facrifice of the heart, (hould be plea^ 
fant to the Lord. The prophet, like one who was de- 
livering a lad mciTage, denounces dedrudion againd thb 
impenitent in emphatic and alarming words. He en- 
courages thofe who feared the name of the Lord with 
the animating promife, that the ** Sun of righteoufnefs 
(hould arife with falvation in his rays,’* and render thent 
triumphant over the wicked. And now that prophecy 
was to ceafe, and miracles were no more to be perform- 
ed till the coming of the Mefliah ; now that the Jews 
were to be left to the guidance of their own reafon, 
and the written, in drudions of their prophets— Malachi 
exhorts them to remember the law of Mofes, which the 
Lord had revealed from Horeb for the fake of all If- 
rael. At length he feals up the prophecies of the Old 
Tedament, by prediding the commencement of the 
new difptnfatioji, which (hould be u(hercd in by John 
the Baptid with the power and fpirit of Elijah ; who 
(hould turn the hearts of fathers and children to repent- 
ance ; |)ut if his admonitions (hould be rejedled, clut 
the Lord would finite the land w'itli a curfe. 

(fs 

The colledion of writings compofed after the afeen- New Tes- 
(ion of Chrid, and acknowledged by his followers to be tament, 
divine, is known in general by the nameof Kconi « 

This title, though neither given by divine command. Title, 
nor applied to thefe writing s by the apodles, was adopt- 
ed in a very early age, though the pricifc lime of Its^ 
intrududion is uncertain, it being jullified by feveral 
paffages in Scripture*, and warranted by the authori- jji, 
ty of St Paul in particular, who calls the facred books Hcb. vid. 
before the time of Chrid f* Even long 8. ix. 15— 

before that period, either the whole of the Old I'cda- 
nrenty or the five lx>oks of Mofes, were entitled 

or book of the covenant ^ i 

As the word itxfiifKii admits of a two-fold interprets- 57. 
tion, we may tranOate this title either the Cotir- 

nan/ or the Ttjlamrnt, The former tranilation mud 

be adopted, if refped be had to the texts of Scripture, 
from which the name is borrowed, fiiice thofe paifagea 
evidently tonv4.y the idea of a covenant ; and, befides, 
a being incapable of death can neither have made an old 
nor make a new tedament. It is likewile probable, 
that the earlied Greek difciples, who made ufe of this 
cx predion,, had no other notion in view than that of 
covenant. We,, on the contrary, are accudomed to 
give this facred collegian the name of Tcftament; and 
fince it would be not only improper, but even ahfiird, 
to fpeak of the Tedament of God, wc commonly un- 
derdand the Tedament of Chrift; an explanation which 
removes but half the difficulty, fince the new only, and 
not the old, had Chrid forith tellator. 3^ 

In dating the evidence for the truth of Chridiatiity, Importance 
there is nothing more worthy of conliderntien than 
autbeiiticity of the books of the NcwTcdamcnt. 
is the foundation on which all other arguments red [jjj! 

' ' and bools. 


(r) 'SuVc Maladl fignifics properly mg angel. 
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ind if it ia foIid» the Chtiftian n^ltgion k fully rlldblifh* Gboft commumcatedt if no mannbar pf tfat fpcictf'lMd 
ed. TKt proof® for the auilirntkity of the Nvw '1 c« fcen the on«, or rifovivt^ the other i , '■•"ink? 

ftami'iit have thia ptculinr Hdvaiitppis that they Mfe plana. !1;P. fu.pppfe that,iMa cippofipr cc uld write to the, coin 
and limpict and involve im mct^pUyficul fubttlities.— verta or adverfarkacf the new rcligon fucli cpilUci aa 
Every man whocau dUlingviilb iruiii fitoin falfehood mull ihefet with a degree of triumph pver hit oj^unentif 
fee ihcir force j aud if lUrrt art any fo blinded by pre-* and yet roajntain hU authority, invplica ignoraaiee and 
judiccj or corrupted by lictutiopintfs, as. to attempt by iiupidity hardly to b^. bclfevedt. Credulpu® a® tie Chris 
fophiitry to dude them, tlicir I'ophidry will bceafily ftians have been in later a^fi and ev^c^ fo early ^ the 
dtftctled by every man of common underftanding, who third century, no lefc fcvere were they ia their inquU 
has read the hidorical evidence with candour and at- nca, and guarded agcdoll d,cceptiou, at the inlro4uftioa 
tention, Inftead* ibcrcfurc, of declaiming againll the pf Chrillianity. This charaftcr is given them even by 
inhdd, we folicit his attention to this fuhjed, convin- Lucian, a writer of the fccond century, who vented 
ced, that where truth refides* it will ftine with fo con- his farire nut only againft certain Chvidians f , 
itanl and clear a light, that the combined ingenuity of had fupplied PeregMi\Uki\ with the means, of 
all the deills fince the bcgiiinjng of the world will ne* eocc, bui elfo againll licathjft’Q oraeks au4 pretended 
ver be able to cxtinguidi or to obfcuic it. If the book# wondcis. He relates of his impoftor fPfcudpDpvauii8},Toni. III. p, 
of the New Tcllamcnt are really genuine, oppulition that he attempted nothing fupernatura) in the prefence 334— 
will incite the Chriflian to bring furwaid the evidence ; ot the Chrillians and Epkurcans. The Plcudomaniis 
and thus by the united efforts of the dcill and the ChrU eaciaims before the whole affembly^ Away with the 
fiian, the arguments will he Hated with all the. clear* Chrillians, away with the Epicureans, a i>d let thofc oiu 
cefs and accuracy of which they arc fufpceptible in fo ly r<n»ai»> who believe in the I>eity I” (orMSssms 
seuiarkablc a degree. -ttjwn which the populace took, up ftonesto drive 

It is furprifing that the advcifarics of Chriffiank away ibe.futpiciows ; while the other plnlofpphers, Py- 
ly have not always made their Bril attacks in this quar« ihagureans, PUtonilU, and Stoics, ns credulous friends 
Ut ; for if they admit that the writings of the New Te* and protedura of the paivfct were pernutted. re- 
ftnrtjeut are as ancient as we affirni, and compofed by main •. * Ahmander 

the perfons to w'hom they arc afciihcd, they mull al* It is readily acknowledged, that the arguments/" 
low, if they reafon fairly, that the Chriftian religion is drawn from the authenticity qf the New Tettameiu"^"//'’^ *.■[• 
true. only ettabhlh the tiuth of the miracles performed byp 

The apoftles allude frequently in their cpillles to the the apoilks, and arc not applicable to the miracles ol 
gift of miracles, which they had communicated to the our Savour t yet, if we admit the three. Bril gofpels tq 
Chridiaii converts by the impofition of hands, in con» Uc genuine, the truth of the Chriltian religion will bu 
lirmation of the dodiine delivered in their fpeeches and proved from .the prophecies of jefus, For if thefe go- 
writings, and fomeiimcs to miracles which they thenu fpcls were compofed by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 

Muhaelh'i ftlvcs had performed. Now if thefe epillles are really at the time in which all the primitive Chijllians affiim, 
introduSiloH genuine, it is hardly poffible to deny thofc miracles to that is, previous to the dtllru&iou of JcrulaUm, they 
%^‘JU entirely different from that mull be infpirtd ; for they contain a circurntlautial pro- 

yjmen . hiftorian, who relates extraordinary events in the phecy of the deftruiliou of Jerufalem, and determine 

courfc of his narrative, lince either credulity or an ac- the period at which it was accompli/hed. Now it wa# 
tual intention to deceive may induce him to deferibe as impoflibU that human fagacity could fortfeetlmt event, 
true a feries of falfehoods refpeding a foreign land or fur w hen it w-as predkUd nothing was more impro- 
dillant period. Even to the Evangelifls might an ad- bable. The Jews were rcfolvcd to avoid an open re- 
verfary of the Chriftian religion make this objcdlion ; bcllion, wrcll knowing the grcaluefsof ihtir danger, and 
but to w'rite to perfona with whom we Hand in the fubinittcd to the imprefliuns of their governuis in thp 
neareft connexion, “ I have not only pcrfurnied mira- hope of obtaining reduG from the court of Rooh.— 
clcs in your prefence, but have like wife communicated The circumftance which give birth to ilicfc mihfortunca 
to you the fame extraordinary endowments,*' to write is fo trifling in itfpJf, that, independent of its confe- 
ill this manner, if nothing of the kind had ever hap- qucnces, it would not delcrvc to be recorded. In the 
pened, would require fuch an incredible degree of ef- narrow entrance to a fynagoguc in Caefarca, fomc per- 
frontciy, that lie who pofft-ffed it wpuld not only ex- fon had made an offering of birds merely with a view 
pofe himfclf to the utmoll ridicule, but by giving his ad- to irritiite the Jews. The infuU excited their indig- 
verfaries the faireft opportunity to deUdt his impof- nation, and uccafioned the fliedding of blood. With- 
ture, would ruin the caufe which he attempted to fup- out this trifling accident, which no huiyiau wiUlom 
puit, could forefec even the day before it hajipened, it is pof- 

St Pad's Firft Epiftle to the Theffalonians is addrrf- fiblc that the prophecy of Jtfus would never have been 
fed to a community to which he had preached the go- fulBlled. Rut Florus, who WU8 the procurator of Ju» 
fpcl only three Sabbath days, when he was AM-ced to dca, converted this private quarrel into public huilili- 

quit it by the perfecution of the populace. In this ties, and tompcllcd the Jewifti nation to rebel contrary 

epiftle he appeals to the miracles which be had per- to its wifh and refolution, in order to avoid wiiat the 
formed, and to the gifts of the Holy Spirit which he Jews had threatened, ao impeachment before the Ron 
bad cummunicated. Now, is it poffible, without for- man emperor for his exceflive cruelties. Rut even ai- ^ 

feiting all pn^tcnfions to common fenfe, that, in writing ter the rebellion had broken out, the dcllrudion of 

to a community which he had lately eftablilhed, he could the icmplc was a very impiobable event. It was not 
fpeak of miracici performed^ and gifts of the Holy the practice of the Romans to dcllroy the magnificent 

edifices 
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edifices the nations which they fubdued ; and of all 
^^1 Roinan .generals, none was more unlikely to dt- 

molifh To ancitnt and auguft a building hs Titus Vef- 
. palian, 

* 8o important then is the qiicftion,Whcl!hcrlhc hooks 
of the New Teftament be genuine? that the aiguments 
which ptovc their authenticity, prove alfo the truth of 
the Chrillian religion. I^et us ndw confidcr the evi- 
dence which proves the authenticity of the New Tc- 
9 s ftament. 

Their au- receive the books of the New Tellament as the 

*rovcy^^ genuine works of Matthew, Maik, Ltiki, Jolin, and 
^ Paul, for the fame reafon that we receive the writings 

of Xenophon, of Polybius, of Plutarch, of Caefar, and 
of Livy. We have the uninterrupted tcllimouy of all 
ages, and we have tio reafon to fufpedt impoiition. 
This argument is much ftronger when applied to the 
books of the New Tcilameni than when applied to any 
other writings ; for they were addrelTcd to large focie- 
ties, were often read in their prclence, and acknow- 
ledged by them to be the writings of the apoillcs.— 
Whereas, the moll eminent profane writings which I'Hll 
remain were addrefled only to individuals, or to no per- 
foiis at all : and we have no authority to afilrm that 
tliey were read in public ; on the contrary, Si'c know 
that a liberal education was uncommon ; books were 
fcarce, and the knowledge of them was confined to a 
few individuals in every nation. 

The New Teflanicnt was read over three quarters of 
the w'orld, while piofane writers were limited to one 
nation or to one coUFitiy. An uninterrupted fuccef- 
fion of writers from the apollolic ages to the prefent 
time quote the facred writings, or make allufions to 
them : and thofc quotations and idlufionB are made not 
only by friends hut by enemies. This cannot be aflert- 
cd of even the bell cladic authors. And it is highly 
probable, that the traiiflations of the New Tellament 
were made fo early as the tcond century ; and in a 
century or tw’o afti-r, they became very numerous. 
After tins period, it was impofliblc to forge new writ- 
ings, or to corrupt the facred text, uiilefs we can fup- 
pofe that men of different nations, of different fenti- 
ments and diffeient languages, and often exceedingly 
hollile to one another, fliould all agree in one forgery. 
This argil imnt is fo llrong, that if vve deny the au- 
thenticity of the New Tclhment, we may with a 
thou land times more propriety rejeifl all the other w rit- 
ings in the wmrld : we nay even throw affde human 
tellimoay itfelf. But as this fubjeil is of great im- 
portance, we fhall confidcr it at more length ; and to 
enable our readers to judge with the greater accuracy, 
W'C fhall Hate, from the valuable work of Michaclis, as 
tranflated by the judicious and learned Mr Marfh, the 
teafons viliich may induce a critic iofufpe£l a work to 
be fpurious. 

negatively. I. When doubts have been made from its firft appear- 
87 ance in the world, whether it proceeded from the au- 
Thercafoni^i^Q^ to whom it is aferibed. 2. Wlicn iho immediate 
^'rovTa” friends of the pretended author, who were able to de- 
b-iok^to be f«bjccl, have deniedit to be h.s produc- 

fyurious tion. 3. When a long ferics of years has clapfed af- 
ter his death, in W'hich the book w’as unknown, aod in 
• which it muff unavoidably have been mentioned and 

quottd, had it fcalljratilicdi 4. When tbcilylc ii difc 


ler^c from tbdt df liis other writings, Or, uti cafe no ScrSptnrii 
o^er remain, differefit from that which m%ht reafon- — 
ably be expedlcd. 5, When events are recorded 
Irhich happen later than the time of the prc*tended 
author. 6. When opinions are advanced which con- 
tradidf thofe he is known to Rtaintain in- hts other 
writings. .Though this latter argument alone leads to 
no pofitive conclufion, fincc every man is liable to 
change his opinion, or through forgclfulnefs to vary 
in the circum fiances of the fame relation, of which 
Jofephus, in his Antiquities and Wars of the Jews, af- 
fords a ilriking example. 88 

1. But it cannot be fhown that any one doubted of^<> sp- 
its authenticity in the period in which it firll appeared. 

2. No ancient accounts arc on record w'hencc We ^ ** 

conclude it to be fpurious. 3. No confiderable period 
elapfcd after the death of the apoilles, in which the 
New' Tell amt lit was unknown; but, on the contrary, it 
is mentioned by their very contemporaries, and the ac- 
counts of it in the fecond century are ftill more numr- 
rous. 4. No argument can be brought in its disfavour 
from the nature of the ilyle, it being exadlly fuch as 
might be expedteJ from the apoilles, not Attic but 
Jcwdfh Greek. 5. No fadls are recorded which hap- 
pened after their dcatli. 9. No dodlrines are main- 
tained which contradidt the known tenets of the au- 
thors, fince, hefiJe the New ’'reffament, no wriliiigs of 
the apolUes exill. But, to the honour of the New Tc- 
llamenr be it fpoken, it contains numerous contradic- 
tions to the tenets and dortrinesof the father., in the fe- 
cond and third century, whole morality was different 
from that of the gofpel, which recommends fortitude 
and fubmiffion to unavoidable evils, but liut that cn- 
thuiiaffic ardour for martyrdom for which thofe cen- 
turies are diiliiiguifhcd ; it alludes to ceremonies which 
in the following ages were either in diful'e or totally 
unknown : all wdiich circumllances infallibly demon- 
ftrate that the New Teftameut is not a produdlion of 
tilher of thofe centurieB. 

We lliall now cor.fider the pefirivc evidence for the Pofitiyily, 
authenticity of the New Teffanu ut. Thefo may be ar- 
ranged under the three following heads ; 

I. The impoffibiliiy of a forgtry, arifing from the 
nature of the thing itfelf. 2. The ancient Chriflian, 

Jewilh, and Heathen lellimony in its favour. 3. Its 
own internal evidence.. 

I. The impoflibihty of a forgery aiifing from the na- Inipcifibiir- 
tus'e of the thing itfelf is evident. It is impoflihle fu'y a for- 
effabliffi forged wi itirg.s as authentic in hiiv place where ‘ ' 
theie are prrfons ffrongly inclined and well qu<»litjed 
detect the fraud. Now the Jews were the molt vioLntjj^„ iKing. 
enemies of Chriftianity. They ])ut the founder of it to 
death ; they pcrfecuted his difcipltrs with implacable 
fury ; and they were anxious to llifle the new religion 
in its birth. If the writings of the New Tellament 
had been forged, would not the Jews have detected the 
iiTipoilurc ? Is tlure a fingle inll«oice on rectird where 
a few individuals have impofed a hiftory upon the world 
again ft the teftimony of a whole nation ? Would the 
inhabitants of Pale (line have rcceii'td the gofpels, if 
they had not had fufficient evidence that Jefua Chrfff 
really appeared among them, and performed the inira- 
clcii afcrilicd to him ? Or would the churches of Rome 
or of Corinth have acknowledged thc'C^^lea addreffed * 

t9o 
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Scripture, to them is the genuine works of Paul» if Paul had 
never preached among them ? We might as well think 
to prove, that the hiitory of the Reformation is the in- 
▼ention of hiftorians $ and that no revolution happened 
in Great Britain during the laft century. 

The fecoud kind of evidence which we produce 


1 


From tefti- 
niooy. 


Niamei aj 
tht Wrltm* 


to prove the authenticity of the New Teftament^ is the 
teftimony of ancient writerSy Chriilians, Jews, and Hea- 
thens. 

In reviewing the evidence of teftimony t it will not 
be expefiied that we Ihould begin at the prefent aget 
and trace backwards the authors who have written on 
this fubjedl to the firft ages of Chriftianity. This in- 
deedt though a laborious taflc, could be performed in 
the moft complete manner ; the whole ferica of authors^ 
numerous in every age, who have quoted from the hooka 
of the New Teftament, written commentaries upon 
them, trandated them into different languages, or who 
have drawn up a lift of them, could be exhibited fo as to 
form fuch a perfe£t body of evidence, that we imagine 
even a jury of drifts would find it impoflible, upon a de- 
liberate and candid examination, to reje£t or difbelieve it. 
We do not, however, fnppofe that fcepticifm has yet 
arrived at fo great a height as to render fuch a tedi- 
ous and circumftantial evidence necefTary. Pailing over 
the intermediate fpace, therefore, we fhall afeend at 
once to the fourth century, when the evidrnce for the 
authv ntichy of the New Teftament was fully eftablifh- 
ed, and trace it baclf from that period to the age of 
the apoftles. We hope that this method of dating the 
evidence will appear more natural, an<l will afford more 
fatisfadion, than that which has been ufually adopted. 

It is furely more natural, when we iuveftigatc the 
truth of any fa£f which depends on a feries of teftimo- 
ny, to begin with thofe 'witnefles who lived nearell the 
prefent age, and wliofe charadlers are bell eftablifhed. 
In this way we fhall learn from themfelves the founda- 
tion of their belief, and the cliaraders of thofe from 
whom they derived it ; and thus we afeend till we ar- 
rive at its origin. This mode of inveftigation will 
give more fatisfaftion to the drift than the ufual way ; 
and we believe no Chriftian, who is confident of the 
goodnefs of his caufe, will be unwilling to grant any 
pn ner conixilxons. The deift will thus have an oppor- 
tunity of examining, feparately, what he will cqpfidcr 
as the Weakeft parts of the evidence, thofe which are 
exhibited by the earlicft Chriftian writers, confiding of 
expreffions, and not quotations, taken from the New 
Teftament. The Chriftian, on the other hand, ought 
to wifh, that thefe apparently weak parts of the evi- 
dence were diftindly examined, for they will afford an 
ip i-fragable proof that the New Teftament was not for- 
ged : and fliould the deift reject the evidence of thofe 
early writers, it will, be incumbent on him to account 
for the origin of the Chriftian religion, which he will 
find more difficult than to admit the common hypothefis. 

In the fourth century we could produce the tefti- 
xnonies of numerous witiuffes to prove that the books 
of the New Teftament exifted at that time ; but it will 
be fufficient to mention their names, the time in which 
they wrote, and the fuhftance of their evidence. This 
we lhall prefent in a concife form in the following 
table, which is taken from Joneses New and Full Me- 
thod of cftablifiiing the canon of the New Teftament. 


Athanafius 


The fame perfeA- 

bifhop of A- 


ly with ours 

iexandria. 


now received. 

11. 



Cyril biftiop 

340 * 

The fame with 

of Jerufalem. 


ours, only the 
Revelation is 

III. 


omitted. 

The bifhops 

364. 

The Revelation 

aflembled in 

is omitted. 

the council 
of Laodicea. 

IV. 



Epiphanius 

370. 

The fame with 

bifhop of Sa- 

ours now re- 

lamis in Cy- 


ceived. 

prus. 

V. 


Omits the Reve- 

Gregory Na- 

375 - 

zianzen bi- 


lation. 


fhopofCon- 

ftantinople. 

VI. 

Philaftrius 
•bifliop of 
Brixia in 
Venice. 


VII. 

Jerome. 


.VIIT. 
Ruffin pref- 
by ter of A- 
quilegium. 


IX. 

Auftin bi- 
fliopofHip- 
po in A- 
frica. 

X. 

|The XLIV 

bifhops af- 
fcmblcd in 
the third 
council of 
Carthage. 


rht 

iimft in 


tbty 

livad. 


Tbavmruitloa ar 
mint of their eaia^ 
/iguet with oun luw 
received. 


A. C. 


•380. 


383. 


390. 


394 - 


St An- 
ftiti was 
Iprefint 
at it. 


The fame with ours 
now received; rx- 
c^t that he mcn- 
tioni only 13 of St 
Paul's epiftltR (o- 
muring very pro- 
bably the Epidle 
to the Hebrewk), 
and leaves out the 
Revelation. 

The fame with cur^; 
except that herpLaksj 
dubioufly of the £- 
pilUe to ' the He- 
brcw»; tho'in other I 
parts of his wririi'gsj 
he receives it ss Cd< 
nonicaL 
It perfedtly agrees 
with ours. 


7%eh0ehe hwhieh 
th^eeaialtptitare. 


Fragment Epifi* 
Tefal.TomJl} 
et in $ynopf\ 
Tom. I. ^ 
Catechu IV* 
ub* p. 101. 


Canon. LIX. 
N. A The Ca- 
noiisot this coun- 
cil were not lung 
iifterwaros recei- 
ved into the body 
of rlie canons of 
the univerfal 
church. 

Hmref. 76. cont. 
Anom, p. 399. 


Carm, de veris] 
et genuia. 
Scriptur. 

\Lih. de Hartf. 
Numb. 87, 


It perfc^llyagrcesl 
with ours. 


It perfe 611 y agrees 
with ours. 


Ep. ad Paulin 
83. Tra8. Vl\ 

р. a. Alfoeom 
monly prefixed! 
to the Latin! 
vulgar. 

Expo/, in Symh, 
Apojlol. f 36. 
int.Ep.Hieron. 
Par. L Trae, 
III. p. no. et\ 
inter Op, Cypr. 

P- 575 - 
De DoSrin. 
Chrijl, L. Il.j 

с. 8. Tom, 

Op. III. p.zj 

Vid. Canon. 

XL VII. et 
cap. ult. , 


ficriptanh 


Wc 
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Teftimrt- 
nici • f che 
tncicrit 
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We now oro back to Enfcbiufi who ^ote about the a brief lilftory, of tbc rcfpcaivje authpW to whom they, 

• ^ ^ . . - - . ‘then,: aa tVyV now, 

cj^jjreffcd copcerning^the gofpdi ,iri all thi; wprks of ^ 
Ongcn whurti remalni entirely porreiTpond nwth tUc , 
teiltmony here cited. His Httieftatiou to the of ^ 

the . Apoftles i$ no icfs pofitive ; And Luke alfo once 

more, fo^ds the trumpet relating the A6l8 of the A« 
poftlcs.^ That the Scriptures were then unlverfally 
ready is plainly affirmed by this writer in a paffage la 


^ and^whoje catalogue of the boolesof tbe New 
TelUineiit.we fliali mention at mote length. ^ Let us 
obferve {fays ke) the ■writinga of vthe apoflle Johny 
^^.hkh 9its i andy iirft.o£ all, inu& i>e men* 

tionedy as acknbwledged of ally the,g(llpel, according 
to him, w(^ known to all the churches under heaven/’ 
The. auth.ot 'then procerds to relate the occafions of 
wi’iting the gofpelsy and the reafons for plaang St 


T<iUy* E- John’s the laft, manifeiUy fpeaklng of all the four as which he U repelling the obje£lions\>f Cclfns, That 

videncei cf -- — -- - --• -- i. •_ -.-f — t 1_ — r. u J i — 

Cbrifltantty, 


9 J 

0<’ Kufe- 
liiu*. 


Q 4 

V ViAn. 


95 

'Of Cypri- 


q6 

Of Origen. 


e(|ual in their authority, and in the certainly of their 
onghial The fecond paflap;e is taken from a chap- 
ter, the title of which is, ** Of the Scriptures univer- 
fully acknowledged, and of thofe that arc not fgch.” 
Eufcbiiis begins his enumeration in the following man- 
ner : In the lirft place, arc to be ranked the facred 
four Gofpcls, tlien the book of the A£ls of the Apoftles ; 
after that are to be reckoned the Epifftes of Paul: 
in the n^'vt pi 'ice, that called the firft Epiffle of John 
and the rpifllc of Peter arc to be efteemed authentic : 
after tins is, to be placed, if it be thought fit, the Re- 
velation of John; about which we (hall obferve the dif- 
ferent opinions at proper feafons. Of the controvert- 
ed, but yet well knowm or approved by tlie moft, arc 
that calk'd the Epiffle of James and that of Jude, the 
fccond of Peter, and the fecond and third of John, whe- 
tker they were written by the evangeliff or by another 
of the fame name.” He then proceeds to reckon up 
five others, not in our canun, which he calls in one 
place /puriousf in another controverted ; evidently mean- 
ing the fame thing by thefe two words (s). 

A. D. 290, V'ftorin biffiop of Pettaw in Germany, 
in a commentaiy upon this text of the Revelation, 
** Tlic firff was like a lion, the fccond was like a calf, 
the third like a man, and the fourth like a flying eagle,” 
makes out, that by the four creatures are intended 
the four gofpels ; and to (how the propriety of the 
fymhuls, he recites the fubje^ with which each evangc- 
liil opens his hiffory. The explication is fanciful, but 
the teffimony pclitive. He alfo exprefsly cites the 
Adis of the Apufflcs. 

A. D. 230, Cyprian biffiop Carthage gives the 
following teffiniony ; 'i’he church (fays this father) 
is watered like Paredife by Four nvers, that is, by four 
gofpels.” Tlie A^fts of the Apoftles are alfo frequently 
quoted by Cyprian under that name, and under the 
name of the Divine "^cnpturcs.^* In his various wri- 
tings are fuch frequent and copious citations of Scrip- 
ture, as to place this part of the teffimoiiy beyond con- 
troverfy. Nor is there, in the works of this eminent 
African biffiop, one quotation of a fpurious or apocry- 
phal Chriftian writing. 

A. D. 210, Origen is a moft important evidence. 
Nothing can be more peremptory upon the fubjedl now 
under confideration, and, from a writer of his learning 
and information, nothing more fatisfadory, than the dc- 
darntioii of Origen, preferved in an extradl of his works 
by Eufebius : 7 hat the four gofpels alone are received 

witliout difpute by the whole church of God under 
heaven to ivhich declaration is immediately fubjoiiied 
VoL. XVII. l^rt. I. 


it is not in private books, or fuch as are read by 
few only, ana thofe (ludious perfons, but in books 
read by every body, that it is written, the invKible 
things of God from tlie creation of the world are clear- 
ly feen, being underilcMKl by things that arc made.” It 
is to no purpofe to fingie out quotations of Scripture 
from fuch a writer as this. Wc might as well make a 
felcdlion of the quotations of Scripture in Dr Clarke’s 
fermons. They are fo thickly Town in the works of 
Origen, that Dr Mill fays, “ If we had all his works 
remaining, we (hould have before us alnioll the whole 
text of the Bible.” P7 

A. D. 194, Tcrtullian exhibits the number of tlicOf Tcrtul- 
gofpels then received, the names of tlie evangelifts, and^*“* 
their proper defignations, in one fhort fentcnce.— 

** Among the apoules, John and Matthew te-ach us the 
faith ; among apoiiollcal men, Luke and Mark refrcffi 
it.” 1 he next paflage to be taken from Tcrtullian af- 
fords as complete an atteffation to the authenticity of the 
gofpels as can be well imagined. After enumerating the 
churches which had been founded by Paul at Corinth, 
in Galatia, at Philippi, Theffalonica, and Ephefus, the 
church of Rome cffablilhed by Peter and Paul, and other 
churches derived horn John, he proceeds thus : ** I fay 
then, that with them, but not with them only which arc 
apoffolical, but witli all who have fellowlhip with them 
In the fame Faith, is that gofpel of Luke received from 
its firft publication, which we fo zealoufly m-aintain 
and prefenlly afterwards adds, The fame authority of 
the apoffolical churches will fnpport the other gofpels, 
which wc have from them, and according to them, I 
mean John’s and Matthew’s, although that likewife 
which Mark publifhed may be faid to be Peter’s, whofc 
interpreter Mark was.” In anolhcr place 'Ik-rtulliaii 
affirms, that the three other gofpels, as well as St Luke’s, 
were in the hands of the churches frimt the beginning. 

This noble teftimony proves incontellably the antiquity 
of the gofpels, and that they were univerfally received ; 
that they were in the hands of all, and had been fo from 
the firft. And this evidence appears not more than 150 
years after the publication of the books. Dr l.ardner ob- 
ferves, that there are more and larger quotations of 
the fmall volume of the New Tcllamcnt in this one 
Chriftian author, than there are ot all the works of Ci- 
cero, in writers of all charafters, for fevcral ages.” • 

A. D. 178, Iremeus was bifhop of Lyons, and IsOflrcnaeui* 
mentioned by Tcrtullian, Eufebius, Jerome, and Pho- 
tius. In his youth he had been a difciple of Poly- 
carp, who was a difciple of John. He aiTerts of him- 
feU and his contemporaries, that they were able to rec- 
S kon 


(s) ’^I’hat Eufehius could not intend, by the wor^ rendered fpurious^ v^iat wt* at prefent mean by It, is 
evident, from a clauie in tluV very chapter, where, fpeiking of the Gafpels'c^f Peter and Thomas, and Matthias 
and fome others, he fays. “ They aie not fo much as to be reckoned among the Jpurious^ but arc to be rejedtd 
«s altogether abiurd and impious.” Lard, Cred, vol. viii. p. 98. 
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6aiiptt)f>€« rn/iH the prrficipd churches the fuceelfiofi of bt* 

^ '■W'"' (])opi w their firft iuilltution. Hi§ teftlmony to the four 
go^els and A&m of the Apoftrcf » expreft and pofi- 
tive. “ We have not received,” faye iren»ui, ** the 
knowlcdLCC of the vray of our falvation by any other# 
than thofe by whom the ^fp«l has been brou^bt to 
us. Which gofpcl tht7 fiiA prcacUctl, and afterwards, 
by the will of God, committed to writing, that it might 
be for time to come the foundation and pillar of our 
faith. For alter that our Lord rofc from the dead, 
and they (the apoftles) were endowed from above with 
the power of the Holy Glioft coming down upon them, 
they received a perfedt knowledge of all thinja;#. 'Fhey 
then went forth to all the ends of the earth, declaring to 
nwn the bhfling of heavenly peace, having all of them, 
and every one alike, the gofpel of God. Matthew 
then, among the Jews, wrote a gofpel in their own lan- 
guage, while Peter and Paul were preaching the gofpel 
at Rome, and founding a church there. And after 
their exit, Mark alfo, the difciple and interpreter of 
Peter, delivered to us in writing the things that had 
been preached by Peter. And Luke, the companion of 
I'aul, put down in a book the gofpel preached by lilm 
(Paul). Afterv^rds John, the difciple of the Lord, 
who alfo leaned upon his bread, like wife publiflicd a 
gofpel while he dwelt at Ephefus in Afia.” Irenxus 
then relates how Matthey begins his gofpel, how 
Mark be rins and ends his, and gives the fuppofed rea- 
foiis for doiiuj fo. He enumerates at length all tlie paf. 
fages of Chri(l*8 hiftory in Luke, which are not found 
III any of the other cvangelills. He dates the particu- 
lar defign with which 8t John compofed his gofpel, and 
accounts for the dodrinal declarations which precede 
the narrative. If any modern divine fhould write a book 
upon the genuinenefs of the gofpels, he could not affert 
it more exprefsly, or date their oiiginal more didindly, 
than Irenicus hath done within little more than 100 
years afttr they were publiftied. 

RefpcCling the book of the A£ls of the Apodles, and 
its author, the tedimony of irenxus is no Icfs explicit. 
Referring to the account of St Paul’s converfion and 
vocation, in the ninth chapter of that book, Nor 
can they ( fays he, meaning the parties with whom be ar- 
gues (how) that he is not to be credited, who has related 
to us the truth with the greated exa^tnefs.” Tn ano- 
ther place, he has a£l;ually collected the feveral texts, iu 
which the writei of the hi dory is reprefented as accom- 
panying St Paul, which led hhn to exhibit a fummary 
of almod the whole of the lad twelve chapters of tlie 
book. 

According to Lardner, Irenxus quotes twelve of 
Paur& epidks, naming their author ; alfo the drft 
epillle of Pt'ter, the two drd cpidles of John, and the 
Kevciution. The epilllcs of Paul which he omits are 
thofe addrefled to Fliilemon and the Hebrews. ' Eufe- 
hius fays, that be quotes the epillle to the Hebrews, 
though he docs not aferibe it to Paul The work, how- 
ever, is loft. 

Of A. D. 172, Tatian, who is fpoken of by Clemens 

Alexandiinus, Origeii, Eufebius, and Jerome, compo- 
fed a harmony of tlie four gofpels, which he called 
. DioteJJaron of the four. This title, as well as tlic 

work, is remaikablc, bccaufe it (hows that then as well 
'as now thete were fuitr, and only four, gofpels in ge- 
ocral ufe among Chriftians. 

A* 170, the churchea of Lyons and Vkanein 


France fent to lecfmnt of the fitiTeriogoof thtlr martyrs 

to the churches of Afia and Pbryguit which has beew ^ "H 

preferved entire by Eufebius* And what carries in 

ibme meaforc the teftimony of thefe cbwches to m 

higher age is, that they had now for their bilhop 

thinus, who was 90 years old, and whofc early life 

coufequcntly mud have immediately ioUowcd the timet 

of the apodles. In this epiftk are exa6l references 

to the gofpels of Luke and John, aiul to the Ads of 

the Apoftles. The form of reference is the (ame as in 

all the preceding articles. I'hat from SI John is in theft; 

words ; “ Then was fulfilled that which was fpoken by 

the Ix)rd,that whofoever killeth you, will think that he 

doth G od fcrvice 

Didiud references arc alfo made to other books, vlx.*^'" * 
Ads, Romans, Ephefians, Philippians, 1. Timothy, 

1 Peter, 1 John,. Revelation. too 

A. D. 140, Juftin Martyr compofed feveral books, J**’”** 
whibh arc mentioned by his difeipk Tatian, by 
lian, Methodius, Eufobius, Jerome, Epiplmnius, and 
Photlua. In liis writings between 2o and 3 > quota- 
tions from the gofpels and Adis of the Apodles are rec- 
koned up, which are clear, didindl, and copious; if 
each verfe be counted feparately, a much greater num- 
ber ; if each cxpreflion, dill more. Jones^ in his book 
on the Canon of the New Tcdamenl, ventures to affirm 
that he cites the books of which it coniids, particularly 
the four gofpels, above 200 times; 

We meet with quotations of three of the gofpela 
within the compafs of half a page; ** and in other 
words, lie fays, Depart from me into outer darknefs^ 
which the Father hath prepared for Satan and his An- 
gels,” (wffiichU from Matthew xxv. 41.) « Andagaiu 
lie laid in other words, 1 give unto you power to tread 
upon ferpents^ and fcorpions, and venomous beads, and 
upon all the power of the enemy.” ( This from 
Luke X. 19.) ” And, before he was crucified, he faid. 

The fon of man mult faffibr many things, and be re* 
jedted of the Scribes and Pharifees, and be crucifiedr 
and rife again the third day ; (this from Mark viii. 31 ) 

All the refcrencesrin Judin are. made witliout men- 
tioniug the author ; which proves that thefe books were 
perfectly well known, and that there were no other 
accounts of Chrift then extant, or,, at lead, no others 
fo received and credited as to make it necelTary to add 
any maiks of dtftindlion. But although Judin meiu 
lions nut the authors names,, lie calls the books A/r- 
moin compofed fy the Ap^ies ; Memoirs compofed by thn 
Apojlks and their Comjpanioiu ; wliich delcriptions, the 
latter efpecially, exadlly fuit the titles which the Go« 
fpels and Ads of the Apodles now bear. 

He informs us, in his firil apology, Uiat the mmoir$ 
of the dpofiki^ or the writings of tjic prophets, arc 
read according as tlie time allows;, and, when the reader 
has ended, the prefident makes a difcourils, exhorting 
to the imitation of fuck excelient things. 

A few (hort obfervatfons will (how the value of tUiS' 
tedimony. i. The Memoiis of the Apodles, Judin in< 
another place exprelsly tells us are what are called 
gofpels. And tliat they were the gofpels which we now 
ufe is made certain by Judin’s numerous quotaticins^of 
them, and his filence about any others. 2. lie de- 
fcribes the general ufage of the Chridlan church. 

3. He does not fpcak of it as recent or newly inlti- 
tuted, but in the terms in which men (peak gf eftablidi«> 
ed cuftoms. 

5 Judin * 
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Jriftln Ab tnakei fcch itfluBaffli w tfce fiJBowing tftycwijpim^j 
l)Ook3 a« (hows that Ve read, tli^m : Romtnfi, I Co- 

rinthians, Grfatlans, Epliefisfii, Phih'ppians, CoUiflians, 
a ThefTalonians, Hebrews, t Peter ; and he afcribcs 
ifte Revelation to John the Apoftlc of Chnfl. 

■ A . D* 116, Papistt, a hearer of John, and companion 
of Pulycarp, as trenotui attefts, and qF iIh! apoftolical age 
as all agree, in a paflage quoted by Eufebius, From a 
work now loft, exprefcly aferibes the two firft gorpels 
to Matthew and Mark ; *and in a manner which proves 
that thele gofpelotmuit have publicly borne the names of 
thefe authors at diat time, and probably long before; for 
Papias does not fay, that one gofpel was written by 
Matthew, and another by Mark ; but, afTnming this as 
perfcAly well known, he tells lis From what matenals 
Mark cohered his account, viz. from Peter’s preaching, 
and in what language Matthew wrote, viz. in Hebrew. 

Whether Papias was well informed in this ftatement or 
not, to the point for whicli this teftimony is produced, 
namely, that thefe books bore thefe names at this time, 
his authority is complete. 

Papias himfelf declares that he received his accounts 
of Chridianity from thofe who were acquainted with the 
apottles, and that thoie accounts which he thus received 
from the older Chritlians, and had committed to memory, 
he inferted tu his liooks. He Farther adds, that he was 
very folicitous to obtain every pofliblc information, efpe- 
cially to learn what the apoflles faid and preached, va- 
luing fuch information more tlian what w'as written in 
^ Pf/te/ji. books’*^. 

A. D. 108, Polycarp was tins blfhop of Smyrna, 

Kal 1 difeyle ot John the Apoftle. 'I'his teftimony con- 

cerning Polycarp is given by IrenaeuSy who in his youth 
had feen him. •* I can tell the place,” faith Irenscua, •• in 
which the blefled Polycarp fat and taught, and his go- 
ing out and coming in, and the manner of his life, and 
the form of his perfon, and the difeourfes he made to 
the people, and how he related his converfation with 
John and others who had feen the Lord, and how he 
related their fayings, and what he had heard concern- 
ing the Liird, both concerning his miracles and his doc- 
trine, as he had icceived them from the eye-witneffes of 
the word of life ; all which Poly carp related agreeable 
to the feriptures.” 

Of Polycarp, whofe proximity to the age and coun- 
try and petfons of the apoflles is thus attefted, we 
have one undoubted cpiftle remaining ; which, though 
a ihort performance, contains nearly 40 clear allurioiis 
to the books of the New Tcftament. This is ftrong 
evidence of the refpedl which was paid to them by Cliri- 
ilians of that age. Amongft thefe, although the writings 
of St Paul arc more frequently ul'ed by Polycarp than 
other parts of feripture, there are copious allufions to 
the gofpel of St Mattliew', fomc to paftages found in 
the gofpcls both of Matthew' and Luke, and fome which 
more nearly rcfcmble the words in Luke. 

He thus fixes the^ authority of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the ufc of it among Chrillians. Tf, therefore, we 
pray the Lord to forgive ys^ we oufht aljti to forgive. 

And again. With fupplication befeectnng the aU-feeiug 
Xirod not to lead us into temptation. 

In another place, he quotes the words of our ^rd : 

•• But remembering what the l.ord faid, teaching. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. Fofttire, and ye 
lhall be fiirgiven ; be ye merciful, that ye may obtain 
mercy ; with what mCaiure yc aicte, it fhall be mcai'ured 
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Rtfppofing Polycarp to liasit bad iSmA 
words from the books in which we now find tiiem, it 
fs maitiftft that thefe hooks were confidered by kim,^jji^ i. 
and by his readm, as he thought, as authentic accounts v. 7. 
of Chrift’S difeourfes ; and that this point was inconteft- 
able. 

He -quotes alio ^hc following books, the firft of 
which be afcribes to St Paul ; i Corinthians, Ephe- 
bans, Philippians, i and 2 Theflaloniaas ; and makes 
evident references to otheis, particularly to Afts Ro- 
mans, a Corinthians, Galatians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timo- 
thy, I Peter, I John. 103 

Ignatius, as it is teftified by ancient ChrMlian writers, 9 ^ 
became bifhop of Antioch about 37 years after Chrift’s'*'*** 
afcenfion ; and therefore, from his time, and place, and 
ftation, it is probable that he had known and coiiverl'ed 
with many of the apoftles. Epiftles of Ignatius arc re- 
ferred to by Polycarp his contemporary. Paffages, 
found in the cpiftles now extant under his name, are 
quoted by Irenxus, A. D. 17B, by Origen, A. D. 

230 ; and the occafion of writing them ts fully ex- 
plained by Eufebius and Jerome. What are called the 
fmaller epiftlcs of Ignatius are generally reckoned the 
fame which were read by Irene us, Origen, and Eufe- 
bius. 

They are admitted as genuine by Voffius, and have 
been pix>vcd to be fo by biftiop Pearfon with a force 
of argument whfdi feems to admit of no reply. In 
thefe epiftles are utidoubled allufions to Matt. iii. 15. 
xi. 16. to John iii. H. ; and their venerable author, who 
often fpeak.8 of St Paul in terms ot the highell refpeft, 
once quotes his epilUc to the Ei>hefiau6 by name, 104 

Near the conclufion of the epiftle to the Romans, 

St Paul, among It others, fends the following falutation :'*'**“ 

•• Salute Afyncritus, Phlcgon, Hermas^ Patrobiis, 

Hermes, and the brethren uliich arc with them.” Of 
Hermas, who appears in this catalognc of Roman 
Chrillians as contemporary with St Paul, there is a book 
ftill remaining, the authenticity of which cannot he 
difputed. It is called the Shepherd^ or Pafior of Her* 
mas. Its antiquity is inconteftabk, from the quotations 
of it in IrenxUR, A. D. 178, Clement of Alexandria, 

A. D. 194, Tcrtullian, A. D. 200, Origen, A. D. 

2 30. The notes of time extant in I he epilllc itfclf agree 
with its title, and with the teilimonies concerning if, 
which intimate that it was written during the liictime 
of ClcmcMt. In this piece are tacit allufions to St 
Matthew’s, St Luke’s, and St John’s gotpels ; that it 
to fay, there are applications of thoughts and cxprcf- 
fions found in thefe goipels, withfmt citing the place or 
writer from which they were taken., In this foim ap- 
pear in Hermas the confoffing and denying dif Chriftf Riatt. *. 
the parable of the feed fown % ; tlie comparijon of 31, 33. or 
Chrift’s difciples to little children ; the faying, he Luke liL 
that putteth away his wife, and marricih anothiT, com- *> ^ 
mitteth adultery J the fingular expreflion, “ having * ..j 
received all power from his Father,” is probably an allu- i,uke* 
fiontu Matthew xxviii. 18. and Chrill being the ‘*gate,”viii. 5. 
or only way of coming •• to God,” is a plain allufion to§ Luke 
John xiv. 6. x. 7, 9. There is ulfo a probable allufion 
to Adts V. 32. 

The Shepherd of Hermas has been confidered as t 
fanciful performance. This, however, is of no impor- 
tance hi the preleat cafe. We only adduce it as evi- 
dence that the bookn U» which it frequently alludes cx- 
ifted in tiie firft century ; and foi thli> purpofe it is fatis- 
S Z iadloiy, 
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jcrlp tttfc* faAoty, as its authenticity has never been quedioned. from the epiftle. 
^ ^ However abfurd opinions a man may entertain while he “ 

retains his underflanding, his teilimony to a matter of 
fadt will ilill be received in any court of judice. 

A. D. 96, wc arc in polTeflion of an epiftle written 
by Clement biftiop oF RomCf whom ancient writers^ 
without any doubt or fcruple^ aftcit to liavc been the 
Clement whom St Paul mentions Fhilippians iv. 3. 

with Clement alfo, and other my fellow labourers^ 
whofe names are in t)ie book of life.” This epiflle is 
fpoken of by the ancients as an cpillle acknowledged 
by all ; and, as Irenteiis well reprefen ts its valu^y writ- 
ten by Clement, who had feen the blcITed apoftles and 
converfed with tliem, who liad the preaching of the 
apoftles Hill founding in his ears, and their traditions 
before his eyes.” It is addrefted to the church of Co- 
rinth ; and what alone may feem a dccifivc ptoof of its 
authenticity, Dionyfuis biihop of Corinth, about the 
year 1 70, i. r. about 80 or 90 years after the epiftle 
wai written, bems witnefs, ** that it had been ufually 
read in that church from ancient times.” This epiftle 
affords, amongft others, the following valuable paf- 
fages ; ** Efpecially remembering the words of the 
Lord Jefus, which he fpake, teaching gentlencfs and 
long fufferiiig ; for thus he fald (t), Be ye merciful, that 
yc may obtain meicy ; forgive, that it may be forgiven 
unto you ; as you do, fo fball it be done unto you ; as 
you give, fo (hall it be given unto you ; as ye judge, fo 
lhall ye be judged ; as ye ftiew kiudnefH, fo fltall kind- 
ntTs he ftvewn unto you ; with what meafurc ye mete, 
with the fame it lhall be meafured to you. By this 
command, and by thele rules, let us eltablilh ourfclves, 
that we may always walk obediently to his holy words.” 

Again, ** Remember the words of tlie Lord Jefus, 
for he fald, Wo to that man by whom offences come ; 
it were better for him that he had not been born, than 
that he fliould offend one of my dc6t ; it were better 
for him that a niillllone Ihould be tied about his neck, 

Sind that he (huuld be drowned in the fca, than tliat he 
ftiould offend one ol my little ones (u).” 

He afciibcs the firft epiftle to the Corinthians to 
Paul, and makes fueh allulions to the following hooks 
as is ftifiicient to lliew that he had feen and read them ; 

Ai^s, Romans, z Corinthians, Galatians, Ephelians, 

Philippians, Coloffians, 1 I'htflalonians, 1 'I’imothy, 

2 Timotliy, 'rilus, 1 Peter, 2 Peter. 

It may be fsid, as Clement has not mentioned the 
books by name from which we affert thefc alluftons or 
references are made, it is uncertain whether he refers to 
any books, or whether he received thefc expreftions from 
the difcourfcs and converfation of the apoftles. Mr 
Palcy has given a very fatisfadlory anfwcr to this objec- 
tion: ift, That Clement, in the very fame manner, name- 
ly, without any mark of reference, ufes a paffage now 
found in the epiftle to the Romans * ; which paffage, 
from the peculiarity of the words that compofe it, and 
from their order, it is manifeft that he mult have taken 
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remark may be applied to Serlpf^iirf,^ 

fomc very Angular fentiments in the epiftle to the He- 

brew»B. Secondly, That there are many fentences of 
St Paul’s firft epiftle to the Corinthians to be found in 
Clement’s epiftle, without any fign of quotation, which 
yet certainly arc quotations; becaufe it appears that 
Clement had St Paul’s epiftle before him ; for in one 
place he mentions it in terms too exprefs to leave 
us in any doubt. Take into your hands tKc epiftle 
of the blcffcd apoftic Paul.” Thirdly, That this me- 
thod of adopting words of feripture, without reference 
or acknowledgment, was a metbr)d in general ufe amongft 
the moft ancient Chriftian writers. Thefe analogies 
not only repel the obje^iion, but call the prefumption 
on the other fide ; and afford a confiderable de^’rce of 
pofitive proof, that the words in quell ion have been 
borrowed from the places of feripture in which wc now 
find them. But take it, if you will, the other way, that 
Clement had heard thefe words from the apoftlcvsor Hr ft 
teachers of Chriftianity ; with refpedt to the precife 
point of our argument, viz. that the fcripturcs contain 
what the apoftles taught, this fuppufition may ferve al- 
moft as well. 

We have now traced the evidence to the times of the 
apoftles ; but we have not been anxious to draw it out 
to a great length, by introducing every thing. On tlte 
contrary, we have been careful to render it as concile 
as poflib]e,That its force might be difeerned at a glance. 

'J''he evidence which has been ftated is of two kinds. 

Till the time of Jiiftin Martyr and Ireii.Tua it ciuifiils 
chiefly of allufions, references, and exprtlHons, borrow- 
ed from the books of the New Tellameiit, without m^n- 
tiouing them by name. After the time of TrenajUB it 
became ufiial to cite the facred books, and mention the 
authors from whom the citations were taken. 

The firft fptcies of evidence will perhaps appear to The allu- 
fome exceptionable; but it muft be remembered 'ind 

it was ufual among the ancient Chriftians as well 
Jews to adopt the exproflions of Scripture without 
ming the authors. Why they did fo it is not ncccflaryby th,. 
to inquire. The only point of importance to be deter- Ulw iitiaa 
mined is, whether thol’e references are a fufficient proof 
of the cxiftence of the books to which they allude 
This, wc prefume, will not be denied ; efpecially in the in their 
prefent age, when it is fo common to cliarge an author ume. 
with plagiarjfm if he happen to fall upon the fame train 
of ideas, or exprefs himlelf in a fimilar manner wath au- 
thors who have written before l^m. We may farther 
affirm, that thefe tacit references afford a complete proof 
that thofe ancient writers had no intention of impofing 
a forgery upon the world. They prove the exiftence 
of the Ciiriltian religion and of the apoftolical writings, ' 
without (hawing any fufpicious earneftiiefs that men 
ftiould believe them. Had thefe books been forged, 
tliofe who wifhed to pafs them upon the world would 
have been at more pains than the firft Chriftians were 
to prove their authenticity. They a£led the part of 

honeti 


(») Blcffed are the merciful, for they (hall obtain mercy,** Matt. v. 7. ** Forgive, and ye (hall be forgiven ; 

give, and it ftiall be given unto you,” Luke vi. 37, 38.” Judge not, that ye be not judged ; for with what judged 
nient ye judge, yc ftiall be judged, 2nd with what meafurc ye mete, it (hall be meafured to you again,” Mat. vii. 2. 

( u) Matt, xvlii. 6. “ But whofo (hall offend one of thele little ones which believe in me, it were better for him 
that a millftone were hanged about his neck, and that he were cad into the fea.” The latter part of the paf- 
fage in Clement agrees moie exaftly with Luke xvix. 2. ** It were better for him that a millftone were hanged 
about his neck, and he caft into the ka^ than that he Ihould offend one of thefe little ones.’* 
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honeft mfii | they belteved them themfclvei, and they 
never imagined that others would fufpedk their truth. 

It is a confidcMtion oF great importanecy in review- 
ing the evidence which has been now ftated» that tlic 
witneffes lived in different countries ; Clemens iloiirifh^ 
edat Rome* Poly carp at Smyrna, Jidlin Martyr in Sy- 
ria, Irenxus in France, TertiiUian at Carthage, Origen 
at Alexandria, and Eufebius at Csfarea* This proves 
that the books of the New Teftamcnt were equally well 
known in diftant countries by men who had no inter- 
Gourfe with one another. 

The fame thing is proved by teftimonies if poflible 
Icfs exceptionable. The ancient heretics, whofe opi- 
nions were fometimee groiTcr and more iqiipious than 
thofe which any modern feitary has ventured to broach, 
and whofe aeal in the propagation of them equalled that 
ot the moll flaming enthufiail of the laft century, never 
called in quell ion the authenticity of the books of the 
New Teft ament. When they met with any paflage in 
the uolpcls or epiillcs w*hich they could not reconcile 
to their own heretical notions, they either erafed it, or 
denied that the author was inipired ; but they nowhere 
contend that the book in which it Hood was not writ- 
ten by the apoille or evangelill whofe name it bore. 
Eufebius relates, that the Ebiunites rejedled all the 
cpiflles of Paul, and called him an apoflate, becaufe he 
departed from the Levitical law ; and they adopted as 
their rule of faith the gofpel of St Matthew, though in- 
deed thty gieaily corrupted it. This proves therefore 
that the gofpel according to Matthew was then pub-, 
liihcd, and that St Paul’s epiillcs were .then known. 

Of the heretics who eraied or altered pafl’agcs to 
make the Scriptures agree with their doArincs, wx* may 
produce Marcion as an inllance, who lived in the be- 
ginning ol the 2d century. He lived in an a/e when 
he could have ealily difeovered if the writings of the 
New Tellament had been forged ; and as he was much 
incenfed againll the orthodox party, if fuch a forgery 
had been committed, unquellionably he would not have 
failed to make the difeov^ry, as it would have ailurded 
the mofl ample njcans of revenge and triumph, and en- 
abled him to cHablifh his own opinions with lefs diffi- 
culty. But his whole condud Ihows clearly, that he 
believed the writings of the New 'J'eflainent to be au- 
thentic. He faid that the g<Jilpcl according to St Mat- 
thew, the epilllc to the Hebrews, wnth thofe of St Pe- 
ter and St James, as well as the Old Tellament in ge- 
neral, w'crc writings not f( 5 t Chrillians but for Jews* 
He publifhed a new edition of the gofpel according to 
Luke, and the firil ten epiUles of Paul; in which it has 
been affirmed by F.piphanius, that he altered every paf- 
fege that contradicted his ow'ii opinions : but as many 
of thefe alterations are what modern critics call various 
readings^ though we receive the tclliinony ol Epipha- 
niiis, we mull not rely upon his opinion \ x). Hence 
it is evident that the books of the New Tellament 
above-mentioned did then exifl, and were acknowkdged 
to be the works of the authors whofe names they bear. 

Dr I-ardner, in his General Review', fums up this 
head of evidence rn tlie follow'ing words : “ N jet us, 
Paul of Samofata, Sabelliiis, Marcellus, Pbotiniu, the 
Novatians, Donatills, Manicheans (v), PrifciliiauiHs, 
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befide Artemon, the Audianii the Artans, iSni divert 
othen, all received moft or all the fame books Of the ^ 
New Teftament which Uie Catholics received ; and 
agreed in a like refpeft for them as writ by apollles or 
their difciples and companions.” los 

Celfus and Porphyry, both enemies of the Chriftiau TelUmoii 
religion, are powerful witnefles for tlic antiquity of the."**^* 'jf 
New TeHament. Celfus, who lived towards the end of 
the lecond century, not only mentions by name, but 
quotes paifages from the books of the New 'Fellament : 
and that the books to which he refers were no otiier 
than our prefent gofpels, is evident from the allufions 109 
to various paffages Hill found in them. Celfus takes 
notice of the genealogies, which fixes two of thefe gof- 
pels I of the precepts, Refill not him that injures you, 
and, If a man Hrike thee on the one cheek, ofler to him 
the other alfo ; of the woes denounced by Chrifl ; of 
hiS prcdidlions ; of his faying that it is impoffiblc to 
ferve tw'O mailers ; of the purple robe, the crown of 
thorns, and the reed which was put into the hand 
Jefus ; of the blood that flowed from his body upon 
the crofs, a circiimllance which is recorded only by 
John; and (what is injlar omnium for the purpofe lor 
which we produce it) of the difieience in the accounts 
given of the rcfurredlion by the evangeliils, fome men- 
tioning two angeb at tlie fepulchre, others only one. 

It is extremely material tQ remark, that Celfus not 
only perpetually referred to the accounts of Chi ill con- 
tained ill the four gofpels, but that he refernd to no 
other accounts ; that he founded nunc of liis objections 
to Chriliianity upon any thing delivered in fpurious 
gofpels. ^ iTo 

Tlic teillmony of Porphyry Is Hill more important Of 
than that of Celfus. He wa^ horn in tlic year 213, of‘f' 
^I'yrian origin. Un'brtiinalcly for the prefent age, 
fays Michaelis, the miltaken zeal of the Chriltian em- 
perors has bauilhed bis writings from the ivorhi ; and 
evciy real friend of our rrrgiou w'ould gladly give the 
W'orks ot one of the pious fathers to refeue thole of 
Porphyry from the Haines. But Mr Marfh, the learn- 
ed and judicious iranflator of Michaelis, relates, th.it, 
accoiding to the accounts of Ifaac Voffius, a iivimi- 
feript of the works of Porphyry is preierved in the Ml- 
diceaii library at Florence, but kept lu ftcret that no 
one is permitted to ice it. U is univerfally allowed, 
tliat Porphyry is the moll fenfible, as well as the moll 
fcvcrc, adverfary of the Cliriliian religion that antiqui- 
ty can produce. He was verfed not only in hillory, 
but alfo in philofophy and politics. His acquaintance 
with the Chrillians was not conHiied to a fingie coun- 
try ; lor he liad cimverfcd with them in l yre, in Si- 
cily, and in Rome. Enabled by liis birth to lludy tin* 

Syriac as well as the Greek authors, he was of all tlic 
adveriaries to the Chrillian religion the bell qualifkd to 
inquire into the authenticity of the facred w'litings. 

He poireffed therefore every advantage which natural 
abilities or a fcieutific education could afford to difeover' 
whether the New Teftamcnt was a genuine w'oik ot the 
apoftles and evangeliils, or w'hcthei it was impofed up- 
on the world aftor the deceule of its pietendcd authors. 

But no trace of this fufpicioti is aiiywlicre to be found 
in his writings- In the fragments which ftill remain,. 

mcHtiou 


Dr I..ocffcr has written a learned difl’ertation to prove that Marcion did not corrupt the iacred writings- 
This muH be with an exceptioni however, of Fauftus^ who lived fo late as the ycac 384. 
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^Ipwe. tnffitunt » iimdc of the gofp«li of StHstdiew, St Miirkt em mmnm fni inod99 of Ditnleiti,^ hit I'lAmrft 
^ \i -■■ and 8t Joh*i, the Adte of the Apoities, and the epiftte can never imitate with fuccefs the oriental ftylc, ' . 

to the Oahitians ; and it ckarly appears from the 'very ^ 


objedtioi^ of 'Porphyry, that tlie l^oks to which he al- 
ludes were the fame which we poflefa at pref«it. 1‘hus 
lie ohjcAs to the repetition of a generation in St Mat- 
tlicw’s genealogy ; to Mattliew's call \ to the. quota- 
tion of a t^«t from Ifaiah, which is found in a 
tifcribcd to Afaph ; to the calling of tlic lake of Tibe- 
<ri86 a fca ; to tlw; CKpreflion in St Matthew, ** the 
fnination of xlefolation ;** to the yarmtion in Matthew 
and Mark upon the tcict ** the voice of one crying in 
tJiC wildcrncfs,** Matthew citing it from Ifaits, Mai^e 
from the prophets ; to John’s application of the term 
Word; to Ch rift’s /rliangc of intentiolT about going up 
to the fcalt of tabernacles (John vii. 8.) ; to the judge- 
ment denounced by St Peter upon Ananias and Sap- 
phira, which he calls an imprecation^ death. 

The iiiftances here alleged ferve in feme meafure to 
fhow the nature of Porphyry's objcAions, and prove 
that Porphyry had read the golpcls wnth that fort of 
atteiTtion which a writer- would employ who regarded 
them as the depofitaries of the religion which he at- 
•tacked. Belide thefc fpecifications, there exifts in the 
writings of ancient Chriftians general evideiKe, that the 
places of Scripture, upon wliicli PoqihjTy had made re- 
marks, were very numerous. 

Authenti- internal evidence to prove the authenticity of 

the New Tdlamcnt confitts of two parts; The nature 
of the ilyle, and the coincidence of the New Teftament 
with the hillory of the times. 

The ftyle of the New 'I'eftamcnt is fmgular, and 
differs very widely from the ftyle of claftical authors. It 
is full of Hcbraifma and iSyriafins ; a circumftuncc which 
pious ignorance has confidered as a fault, and which, 
even fo late as the preient century, it has attempted 
to remove ; not knowing that thefe very deviations 
from Grecian purity afford the ftrongeft piefiimption in 
its favour : for they prove, that the New Ttjiament evae 
written hy men of Hebrew origin^ and h therefore a pro^ 
ditdion of the JirJi century. After tlic death of the hrft 
Jewifh converts, few of the Jews turned preachers of 
the golpcl ; the Chriftians were generally ignorant 
of Hebrew, aiid conlequefitly could not write in the 
ilylc of the New 'I'eftamcnt. After the deftru^ion of 
Jerufalcm and the difperlion of the Jews, their lan- 
guage mull have been bknded with that of other na- 
tions, and their vernacular phrafeology almoft entirely 
loft. The language of the early fathers, though not 
always the pureft claflic Greek, has no refemblance to 
that of the New Teftament, not even excepting the 
works ot the few who had a knowledge of tire Hebrew; 
as Origen, Epiphanius, and Juftin Martyr, who being a 
native of Paleftine, miglit have written in a ftyle fimi- 
lar to that of the New Teftament, had fuch a ftyle then 
prevailed. He that fufpetts the New TettHment to be 
the forgery of a more recent period, ought to produce 
iomt perfon who has employed a iimilar di61ion ; but 
thole who arc converfant with eaftern writin^CS know 
well that a foreigner, who has not been emired to eaft- 
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Icfs forge a hiftory or an epiftle which coiitams a thou- 
fand incidental ulluftotia, which nothing but truth could 
fugged To imitate cloifdy the ftyle of the New Tefta- 
ment is even more difficult than to imitate that of any 
pther oriental book ; for there is not a finglc author, 
«ven among the Jews themidves, fincc Uie deftnidlicm 
«of -Jerufalcm, that has compofed in a Itylc in the leaft 
<iegree like it (a }. 

But though the books of the New Teftament bear 
clofe a refemblance in idienn, there is a divcrlity of ftyle 
which ihows them to be the woik of different perfons. 
Whoever reads with attention the tpiftles of Paul, muft 
be conviiiced that they^were all written by the fame 
autlior. An equal degree of fimilarity is to be found 
between the gofpel imd ift epiftk of John. The wri- 
tings of St John and St Paul exhibit marks of an ori- 
ginal genius which no imitation can ever attain. The 
charader of Paul as a writer is drawn with great judiits 
ment by Michaelis : His mind overflows with feuti- 
ment, yet he never lofcs fight of his principal objedf, 
but hurried on by the rapidity of thought, difcloles frt* 
quently in the middle a coucluiion to be made only at 
the end. To a profound knowledge of the Old Tefta- 
ment he joins the acutenefs of philofophical wildoni, 
which he dlfplays in applying and expounding ^ the fa- 
cred writings ; and his explanations are therefore fome- 
times fo new and qnexpeded, that fuperficial obfervers 
might be tempted to fuppofc them erroneous. 'Vhe fire 
of his genius, and his inattention to ftylc» occafion fre- 
quently a twofold obfeurity, he being often too concife 
to be underftciod except by thofe to whom he immedi- 
ately wrote, and not feldom on the other hand fo full 
of hisfuhjeA, as to produce long and difficult parenthe- 
fes, and a repetition of the fame word even in different 
fenfes. With a talent for irony and fatirc, he unites 
the moft refined feiifibility, and tempers the Icverity of 
his cenfures by expreflions of tendernefs and affedion ; 
nor does he ever forget in the vehemence of his zeal 
the rules of modefty and decorum. He is a writer, in 
fhort, of fo fingulir and wonderful a compofition, that 
it would be difficult to find a rival. That truly fenfi- 
ble and fagacious pliilofoplier Locke was of the fame 
opinion, and contended that St Paul was without an 
equal." 

Poems have been forged and aferibed to former ages 
with feme fuccefs. Philofophical treatifes might be in- 
vented which it would be difticult to detedt ; but there 
is not a fingle inftance on record where an attempt has 
been made to forge a hiftory or a long epiftle, where 
the fraud has not been either fully proved, or rendered 
fo fufpicious that few are weak enough to believe it. 
Whoever attempts to forge a hiftory or an epiftle in the 
name of an ancient author, will be in great danger of 
contradidling the hiftory or the manners of that age, 
efpecially if he relate events which are not mentioned in 
general hiftory, but fuch as reter to a fingle city, fedk, 
religion, or fehoul. 

U’hc difficulty of forging fuch hiftories as the gofpels, 

^ and 


(z) The ftyle -of Clemens Romanus may perhaps be an exception. By many eminent critics it has ho®« 
' thenight .o like to that of the epiftle to the Hebrews, as to give room for the opinion that Clement either wan 
xUc author ol that epiftlt't or was the jneribn who trauflated it irocu the Syro-Chaldaic language, in which was 
. 4 urigixially compufed. , ' « 
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mi IWk epifthn nt dioft of Pault eaunot be emceme 
bjr nil the ffeniwi, leMriunfrs wi induftryy of nay in- 
dividunl or locitty of men tknt mr lived. They con* 
tain a purer Tyflum of ethict than all the ancient phllo* 
fophtrs couW invent ; 'l"hey difeover a candour and mo- 
defty unexampled : They exhibit an orip inality in the 
charadttT of Jefas, and yet fuch a conilftency as the 
imagination of our heft poets haw never reached. Now 
ie 15 a very remarkable circiimftancc, tliat hillorica writ- 
ten by four different men fliould preferve fuch dignity 
and confiftency, thoiv^h irequcntly relating different ac- 
tions ot Jefus, and delcending to the moft minute cir- 
cumflancea in hia life. 'I'he fcenc of action is too cx- 
tcnfivc, and the agreement of with the ftate of the 
times as reprefented by other hiftorians k too dbfe^ 
t« admit the poffibility of forgery. 

I'he feeno of ai^ion is not confined to one country, 
it is iucceffively laid in the greatefl cities of the Roman 
empire ; in Rome, in Antioch, in Corinth, in Athens, 
as well as in Jerul'alcm and the land ol Faleitmc. In- 
numerable alUiiions are made to the manners and opi- 
nions of the Creeks, the Romans, and the Jews; and 
refptdting the Jews, tlicy extend even to the trifles and 
follies (if their felnwils. ■ Yet after the ftri^teff examina- 
tion, the New Ttibunent will be found to have a won- 
derful coincidence and harmony with Jofephus, the 
jirincipal hifloriaa oi tlicfe times, and an enemy of Chri- 
ftianiiy. 

It has been a queftion who the foldiers were who arc 
fnid in the gofpel of Luke to have addrefled John the 
BaptKi in thefe words, IVhat Jball we do ? An anfwer 
to this quedion may be found in Jofephus*. Herod 
the tetrarch of Galilee was engaged in a war with his 
father- indaw Aretas, a petty king in Arabia Fetrxa, at 
the very time that John was preaching in the wilder- 
nefs ; and the road from Galilee to Arabia running 
through that wildernefs, the foldiers on their march had 
this interview with the Baptiff. A coincidence like this, 
which has been overlooked by all the commentators, 
would not probably be attended to in a forgery. 

Another inliance of an agreement no hfs remarkable 
we lliall quote from the valuable work of Michaelis. 
It has been a quell ion of feme difficulty among the 
learned, who was the Ananias who commanded St Paul 
to be fmitten on the mouth when lie was making his de- 
fence before the council in Jcrufalem *. KTcba, in his 
remarks taken from Jofephus, has fliown him to have 
been the fon of Nebedenii But if 1 », how can it be 
reconciled with chronology, that Ananias was, at that 
time, called high prieff, when it is certain from Jofe- 
phus that the time of his holding that office was much 
earlier ? And how comes it to pafs that St Paul fays, 

I will not, brethren, that he was the high piieft r* 
The faeerduul garb mud have difeovered who he was : 
a jell would have ill-fuitcd the gravity of a tribunal ; 
and a falfchood is ineonfidciit with the cliara^er of St 
Paul. 

All thefe difficulties vanifli as foon as we examine the 
facial liiflory of tliat period : “ Ananias the fon of Ne- 
t^deni was high priell at the time that Hefena queen 
of Adlabene fupplied the Jews with corn fnim Egypt, 
during the famine which took place in the fourth year 
©f Claudius, mentioned in the eleventh chapter cf the 
A^r. St Paul therefore, who took a journey to Jeru- 
fiikm at that perigd, could xtot have been ignorant of 
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the elevation of Ananhia to that dignity. Soon after Scripniffc 
the holding of the firft council, as it is called, at Jeru- ~ 
ffdem, Ananias was di^offefTed of his office, in conic- 
quence of certain a^ls of violence between the Samari- 
tans afwd the Jews, and fent prifuner to Rome; but being 
afterwards relcaftd, he rctumied to Jerufalcm. Now from 
that perio.'f he could not be called in the pro- 

per fenfe of the word, though Jofephus has fuinetimes * 
given him the title of taken in the more exten- 

iive meaning of a prieff, who had a feat and voice in 
the Sanbediim ; and Jonathan, though we are not ac- 
quainted with the ctrcurnftances of his elevation, had 
been raifed in the mean lime to the fiiprcme dignity in 
the Jewilh church. Between the deatli of Jonathan, 
who was murdered by order of Felix, and the high- 
prieffhood of Ifmacl, who was in veiled with that dignity 
hy Agrippa, eJupl'ed an interval during which the far. 
cerdotal oflics was vacant. Now it hajipcncd prccifely 
in this interval that Sr P^ol was apprehended in jerufa- 
lern : and, the Sanhedrim being deffitute of a prefident, 
he undertook of his own authority the difehanxe of that 
office, which he executed with the greateft tyranny. 

It is poliblc therefore that St Paul, w'Ko had been on- 
ly a few (lays in Jcnflalem, might lx: ignorant that A- 
nanlas, who had been difpoffefled of tlie prieilhood, liad 
taken upon himfelf a tru!t to which he was nor intillcd; 
he might therefore very naturally exclaim, * 1 wlft not, 
brethren, that he was the high-prieft !’ Admitting hini 
oh the other hand to have been acquainted with the 
fadl, the cxprefflon muff be confidered as an iadiredi 
reproof, and a tacit relufal to recognize ufur^jcd au- 
tliority.'^ 

Could fuch a correfpondence as this fubffff between 
truth and falfchood, between a forgery and an authen- 
tic hiftory ? or is it credible that thefe events could be 
related by any perfon but a contemporary ? IJ4 • 

Impreffed with the love of truth, and feeling con-Thfresrc 
tempt as well as deteffation at pious frauds, we hefitatc®’^® aj pa- 
not to acknowledge,, that in fome particular fads there 
is a diffircnce cither real or apparent between Jofephus tjut t»itrc 
and the writers of the New Teff ament. The objec-prohahly 
lions ariling from tliefe dificmiccs arc of two kinds * 

I. Such as would j>rovt a hook not to have been writ- ^ 
ten by the author to whom it is aferihed. 2 . Such as^ hus; 
would prove that the author was iniilaken, and there- 
fore not divinely infpired. To the ftrft clafs belongs 
the following objediuu : St Paul fays (2 Cor. xi. 32.) 
that the governor of Damafeus was under Arctas the 
king : but if we are to judge from the t Sth book of 
the Jewifli Antiquities, which correfponds witli the pe- 
riod of St Paul’a journey to Damafeus, this city muff 
have belonged at that time to the Romans ; and what 
authority could Aretaa, a petty king in Arabia Petrxa, 
have in fuch a city ? In anfwer to this queffion, J. G.. 

Hyne, in a differtntion publifticd in 1755, has fliown it 
to be liighly probable that Arctas, agaiuff whom the 
Romans, not long before the deadr of Tiberius, made 
a declaration of war, which they negleded to put in ex-* 
ccution, took the opportunity ol ftiz^ing Damarcus, 
which had once belonged his auceftors ; an event 
omitted by Jofephus, as forminjr no part of the Jewiftv 
hiliory, and by the Roman hifforians as being a matten 
not flatieving in itfelf, and belonging only to a di'Unt 
province. Secondly, That Arctas was by religion a Jew ; 
Rcircuffiflance ihc more crcdlblcy when wc seffe<^ that 

Judailio 
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Tudufiii hud been widely propmted »n tlurt country, is their inrpiration. It ii certainly of feme imporunw 
wd that even kinira in Arabia Felix had recognixed the to know how far the apoftlea and mngehfta were gui- 
law of Mofca. The difficulty then k fo far removed, detl in their wtitinga by tlie immediate uifluence of tlw ,nfpj„,io, 
that it cefifci to ci^t‘g i'ui'picson againft an cpitUe fpii'it of Oud ; thou^^ thiw k no wlcdpfOt attainable, is of the N*,i 
wliicli has fo many evident marks of authenticity ; and not equally important with that of the authenticity ofTeftamem 
it is only to be retrretted that, in-order to place the thefe writinga. Michaelia indeed ailcrts, that the divi- 
fubiea in tlie cleareft point of view, we are not fuf. nity of the New TeRament may be proved whether we 
ficicntly acquainted widi the particular hiftory of Da- can evince it to be written by i^diate infpiration or _ 

mafeus. ^ Dott- 'rhe qucftion (fays he), whether the books off Chip. ui 

Examples of the fecond kind art fuch as, if allowed the New TcHament are infpired ? is not fo important as » *• 
their, full force, might indeed prove a writer not divine^ the qucftion, whether they are genuine ? truth ef 
ly infoiiTd, bnt could aftord no reafon to conclude that our religion depends upon the latter, not abfolutely on 
he was not the autlior of the writin'!8 which bear his the former. the Deity infpired not a lingle book 

name, fincc miftakes may be committed by the moll ac- of the New Teftament, but left the apoftles and evan- 
curate hiftorian. The chief difficulties of this nature gelifts without any other aid than that of natural abih- 
are fouTul in the gofpel according to St Luke, and do ties to commit what they knew to writing, adtmtting 
not apply to the writings of Matthew, John, Paul, and their works to be authentic, and poffcfled of a fufficient 
Peter I-aying alide the idea of infpiratum altogether, degree of credibiUty, the Chriftian religion would ttill , 

1 -t us inquire whether Luke or Jofephiis be moft in- be well founded. The miracles by which it is con- Not need 
titled t4> credit in thofe paflages where they differ; firmed would equally demonftralc its truth, of 


are founil in the gofpel according to St Luke, and do ties to commit what they knew to writing, adtmtting 
not apply to the writings of Matthew, John, Paul, and their works to be authentic, and poffcfled of a fufficient 
Peter I-aying alide the idea of infpiratum altogether, degree of credibiUty, the Chriftian religion would ttill , 

1 -t us inquire whether Luke or Jofephiis be moft in- be well founded. The miracles by which it is con- Not need 
titled t4> credit in thofe paffages where they differ; firmed would equally demonftralc its truth, of 

which of them is moft accurate, and whidi of them had perfons who attefted them were not infpired, but limply 
the beft oppoituniiics of exploring the truth of the human witnefles j and their divine authority rt never (y accord- 
fn^ts which they relate. Now Jofephus relates the fame prefiippofcd, when we difeufs the qucftion of miracles, faig to the 
flory differently in different parts -of his works, and is but merely their credibility as human evidence. If the 
Sometimes equally millaken in them all. We do not miracles are true which the evangelifts relate, the doc- 
rccolletl to have ften fuck inconfifteucies in the wri- trines of Chrift recorded in the gofpels arc proved to 
ti'iio-c nf St I.uke. I-iuke knew the charafters, and he the infallible oracles of God ; and, even if we admit 


flory differently in different paits of his works, aiid is 
Sometimes equally millaken in them all. We do not 
rccolletl to have ften fuck inconfifteucies in the wri- 
tings of St Luke. I-uke knew the chambers, and 
wit'neffed many ot the fads, of which he fpeaks ; and he 
could receive the beft information refpe£ling thofe fa£l8 
w’hich were tranfafled in his abfence. Jofephus was 
born A. D. 37, 1'omc yeai® after our Saviour's afeenfion. 
Now it is a V017 important obfervation of Midiaclis, 
that the penod of hiftory with which mankind are leaft 
acquainted is that which Includes the time of their 
childhood and youth, together with the twenty or thir- 
ty years immediately preceding their birth. Coiicem- 


he the infallible oracles of God ; and, even if we admit 
the apoftles to be miftaken in certain not eflential cir. 
cumllances, yet as the main points of the religion which 
Chrift commiffioned them to preach arc fo frequently 
repeated, their cpiftles would inftrufl us as well in the 
tenets of the Chriftian fyftcm, as the works of Maclau- 
riu in the philofophy of Newton. It is poflible there- 
fore to doubt, and even deny, the infpiration of the New 
Teftament, and yet be fully prrfuaded of the truth of 
the Chriftian religion : and many really entertain thefe 


ing the affairs traufaded during that period, we are fentiments either publicly or in private, to whom we 
much more liable 10 fall into mittakes than concerning Iheuld render great injullice, if we ranked them in the 


thole of a remoter age. The reafon is, that authentic clafs of unbelievers. 

hiftory never comes down to the period of our birth ; « Yet the Chriftian religion would be attended with 

our knowledge of the period immediately prcccding'dc- difficulty, if our prmd^um cojjno/cencii refted not on firm- 
pends on hearfay ; and the events, which pafs within er ground ; and it might be objefted, that fufficient 
tlie firft eighteen or twenty years of our lives, we are care had not been taken for thofe whofe confciences 
too young and hecdlcis to obferve with attention. This were tender, and who were^ anxioufly fearful of mifta- 
muft have been more remarkably the cafe in the time ©f king the fmallcft of the divine commands. The chief 
Jofephus than at prefent, when there were neither daily articles indeed of Chriftianity are fo frequently repeat- 
papers nor periodical journals to fupply the want of re- ed, both by Chrift and his apoftles, that even were the 
gular annals. There was no hiftorian from whom Jo- New reftament not infpired, we could entertain no 
tt'plius could derive any knowledge of tlic times that doubt of the following doftrlnes : ‘ Jefiis ivas the Mcf- 
immcdiately preceded his birth. There is a period tlien fias of the Jews, and an infallible mtflenger of God ; he 
of forty or fifty years, in which, even with the moft di- died lor our iniquity ; and by the latisfadlion made by 
ligent inquiry, he W'as expofed to error. his death wc obtain remiflion of fins, if on our part be 

When we find therefore the relations of I.ukc and faith and amendment of life : the Leviucal law is abo- 
Jofipbus fo different as not to be reconciltd, it would IJffied, and moral precepts, with the ceremonies of Bap- 
*hc veiy unfair to determine without any furllier inquiry tifm and the Supper of the Lord, are appointed in its 
in favour of Jofephus. Let their charafter, and works, ftcad : after the prefent follows an everlafting life, in 
and fituation, be ttri^lly examined; let theii telliinony which the virtuous fliall be rewarded and the wicked 
be duly weighed and compared ; and then let the pre- puniflied, and where Chrift himfelf fliall be the Judge.' 
fererce be given to that author who, according to the « To the epilUes indeed (fays Michaelis), infpiration 
ftriat-ft rules of equity and juftice, fcctiis intitled to the » of real confequcncc ; but with rcfpedl to the hiftori. 
higheft degree of credit. The decifion of a jury, we cal hooks, via. the Golpels and the Afts of the A- 
Ihiil venture to fay, would in every inftance turn out in polllcs, we fliould really be no lofers if wc abandoned the 
Tkvoiu of Luke. l)ftem of infpiraLion, and in feme rel'pcdls have a real 

Having thuBafeertained thenuthcnticityof the books advantape. Wc fhould be no lofers, if we coiifidered 
cf the New Teftament, tlic next thing to be coufidcred tlie apoftles in hiftoi ical ladts as merely human witnefles^ 

6 a® 
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afe Clirift himfelf has done in faying, * Ye alfo (Itall b<.'ar 
witnefs, becanfc yc have been with roc from the begin- 
ning And no one that attempts to convince an un- 
believer of the truth of Chriftianity, would begin liis 
drmondratiori by prcTuppufing a dodirinc which hia ad- 
verfary denies, but would ground his arguments on the 
credibility of the evangelilU ns human hillorians, for the 
trulh of the iniiacles, the de^ith, and the refurredion of 
Chrilt. Even thofe who examine the grounds of their 
faith for their own private convidion, mull treat the 
cvangelifts as liuman evidence ; fincc it would be argu- 
ing in a circle to conclude that the fads recorded in the 
gofpels arc true, bccaufe they arc infpired, when we 
conclude the Scriptures to be i.ifpircd in confequence of 
their contents. In thefc cafes, then, wc arc obliged to 
coiifidcr the cvangelidsas human evidence; and it would 
be no detriment to the Chriltian caufe to conRder them 
at all times as fuch in matters of hidorical fad. We 
find it nowhere cxprefsly recorded that the public tranf- 
adinns which the apoilles knew by their own exprii- 
ence, and of which St Luke informed liimfclf by dili- 
gent inquiry, fliould be particular objeds of divine in- 
fpiration. We (boiild even he confidcrable gainers in 
adjiifting the harmony of the gofpels, if we were permit- 
ted to fiippofe that fome one of the evangelifts had com- 
mitted an immattfia) error, and that St John has redi- 
1 k d fome trifling miflakes in the preceding gofptlii. 
The mod dangerous objedions vhicli can be made to 
the trulli of our religion, and fncli as arc moll difficult 
to anfwer, are thofe drawn from the diftcreut relations 
of the four cvangelids.** • 

Before any inquiry is made rcfp'.'ding the infpiration 
"^'of the books of the New Tcllamcnt, it is neceiVary to 
determine the meaning of the term ; for tlitologians 
have given to it a variety^of flgniheations. Moll of the 
(.Icrnvan divines make it to conlill in an infvdlon of 
vvofds as well as ideas. IjUther, Bt^a, and iSalmafius, 
rcllrid it to ideas alone. Doddridge underllands by it 
an intervention of the Deity, by which the natural fa- 
culiics of the mind were dire^ed to the difeovery of 
tiiJth. Warburton and T.aw think il was a negative 
intervention to preferve the facred writers from chen- 
lial errors. S(3me believe every circumdance was didated 
by the Holy Ghoft ; ollirrs fuppofe that no fupernatu- 
tal affiilance was granted except in the epillolary writ- 
ings, Sec Inspiration. 

As there is an evident diilindion between infpiration 
«nd revelation, and as the origin of the Chriltian reli- 
gion may be (till proved divine, even though it were de- 
nied that thole who record its facts and dodrines were 
infpired in the ad of writing, it will be mod judiclons 
and fafe to cmplo) the word infpn'ii^ion in that fenfe 
which can be moil eafily defended and fiipporud. By 
doing this much may be gained .viid nothing loll. It 
is difficult to prove to a dcdl that tiw words of .Scrip- 
ture arc divine, bccaufe he lees ih.il every writer has 
words .and phrafes peculiar to liimlelf. It is difficult 
tilfo to prove that the ideas were infnfvd muo the mind 
of the authors while they w'cre engaged ii- the adt of 
Writing; becaufe conoerniag tads they appeal not to 
divine infpiration, but declare *ivhtit ll'ry have /nn nm! 
hsarcL In rcafoning tlicy add ihcir own Li timeiitsto 
what they had received from the Lord, and (unjoin, c- 
fpccially in their cpilUes, things i.ot comic^lcd vvilh reli- 
gion. The definition which Doddridge gives, fecnis 
VoL. XVIL Pari L 
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applicable to ordinary gifts or the ufual endowments of ‘^cripiurf^^ 
rational creatures, rather than to the extraordinary gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, which were bellowed on the a- 
poftles. Thofe who maintain that every aft or circiim- 
ilance was fuggefted by divine infpiration, will find it 
noeafy matter to prove their poiition. The opinion of 
Warburton and Iw«aw, with proper explanations, feems 
moll probable. Tlie opinion of Grolius, that only the 
epillles were infpired, may be eafily refuted. 

The proof of the authenticity of the New Tcilament 
depends on human tollimony : The proof of its infpi- 
ration is derived from the declaration of infpired per- 
fons. T rv 

In proving that the New Tcllamcnt is infpiied, wcThc i.ro. C 
prefiippofc its authenticity that the facred books were of ^ - • 

Written by the apoilles whofe names they bear, 
that they have been conveyed to us pure and uncor- 
ruplcd. This wc have already attempted to prove, andthnO: 
wc hope with fuccefs. The evidence of infpiration is hi*, a- 
the ttllimony of Chrift and his apoilles, which wc rc-podl*-'* 
ceivc as credible, bccaufe they confirmed their doftrinea 
by miracles. From the important million ot Chnll and 
his apoilles, wc infer that every p(iwer was bellowed 
which divine wifdoin thought expedient ; am! IVorc iheir 
conduct we conclude, that it i:; morally imju iTihle tlu't 
thty could lay claim to any powers whicli tiuy did not 
poirds. It is pioptT llierelore to inquiic inio t!ie de- 
clarations of Clirill and his apoilles concenung llie na- 
ture, degree, and extent, of the inTpiralioii bellowed 
upon the writers of the facred books, 

If wc confider ChnlFs more immediate promlfcs of i hc ilv. 1. 
infpiration to the apoilles, wc vvillfind that lie hasraiiors ut 
given them, in the moll proper fenfe of the word, at^'l‘*ih. 
tliiec fcxcral periods, lU, When he fent the apoilles to 
preach the gofpclf ; 2dly, In holding a public difcoiirfef ’f* 
relating to the gofpel, at which wetc prefent a conli- 
derable imiltitude ; 3 dly, Tu his propliecy of the dc- 
llruftioii of Jcrufaicin When he fent the apolih s to * M rkxiik 
preach the golpd, he thus addrclled them : “ When***. 


they dclivLi' you up, take tnj thoiigiit h'>vv or what ye 


fliall IpCi’.)- 


for it {ball he given )ou 


. xxi. l.;, I f. 
that lame hour 


what yc lhall fprak ; for it is not you iha. fpeak, but 
the fpirit of ) our Father that Ipoalscth in von.” 'Bhc 
fame proinife was made alinofl in »he lame v. c>idt*ln the 
prefence of an inunenlc iniikiludc (Lnkexii. ii, li.) 
From thefc palFagcs it has been urged, that if the a- 
pollles were to be infpired in the pielenoc nf n.agillivlcs 
in delivering fpeechcR, which were loon to be loigtftien, 
it is furely rcafonable to ctineluJe that iliey v.-imld he 
infpiied when they were to compnfe a llandaid ol f.uth 
for the ufc of all future gencrjtit'ns of Clu JiliaiiH. Tl 
tins coriclufion be fairly deduct .1, it wonM follow iliat 
the writings of the New Tcllnuicnt aic ti>c di^tateii of 
infpi'ation, not only in the incs and preetpts, but 
in the very words. But it is a cnnelulion to which 
iinciTc ChtilUans ha\c niade oli' Ctions ; lor, fay they, 
though Chrill proinifts to edhU. bis ap.*fi!cs in c.dts of 
great emergency, when then' i-wn pm lenec and torii- 
lude could not he fnffieicM, it doei. not follow that he 
would dktale to ll.tm ihJe fa-ts wldeh tiiey knew al- 
ready, or ihofc ualoningti wliieii their own calm vf flec- 
tion might li’pply. BeliJes, lay they, if the New lel- 
tamciit was diftatedby the Holy Spirit, and only pen- 
ned bv the apoilles, what reafon can be given for the 
care vvitli which L’luiil inllruftcd thelu both dating lus 
T minillry 
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miniftiv and after his crucifixion in triofc things per- 
taming to tiic kingdom of God ? 

IV anfv. cT to this, we may obfcvve, that though ii be 

to pmve that the identical words of the New 
'lion. ^ ' Tt ftament were dilated by the Holy Spirit, or the train 

of iJeas infufed into tlic minds of the facred writers, 
there is one fpecies of infpiratiou to which the Ntw 
Teftament has an undoubted claim. It is this, that the 
memories of the apoftlts were ftrengthened and their 
underllandings pteferved from fulling into effential cr- 
I'ors. 'I'his we prove from thefe words of our Saviour, 
“ and I will pray the Father, and he will give you ano- 
ther coinfcTier, that he may abide uith you for ever. 
He diall itiicli you all tilings, and bring all tilings to 
♦ b'hn xlv. your remcrwbrance wbatfoever 1 have faid unto you *.** 
fi-Oy tC. This promife was furely not reftraintd to the day of 
Pcnlecort: it mull have been a permanent gift enabling 
the apollles at all limes to remember w’ith accuracy the 
difcoiirfcs of our Saviour. When the apodles there- 
fore (Matthew' and John) relate lliofe precepts of Chrid- 
which they themfclvcs had lieard, they write iiideid 
from memory, but under ibe protection of the Spirit 
who feciircsthem from the danger of iniilakc : and W'e 
iniifl of couil’t conclude that their gofpels arc iiifpircd. 

Were wc called upon more particularly to declare 
what part of the New Tiftament we believe to be in- 
fpirtd, we w ould anfvver, The dodtriues, the precepts, 
and the prophecies, cvciy thing cflential to the Chrilliaa 
religion. From thefe the idea of infpiration is infepa- 
lablc. As to the events, the memory of the apulUcs 
was fiifficieiit to retain them. If this opinion Ire juft, 
it would enable us to account for the diferepancies be- 
tween the facivd writers, which aic chiefly contined to 
laa the rdaticjn of failss and events. 
l.riTipij.ige All the books of the New Tcflamcnt were originally 
written in Greek, except the gofpcl according toMat- 
Trilnrnrnt cpillle to the Hebrews, which there is rca- 

V..I 5 COI 11 - brlieve were eonipofcd in tlie Syro-Chaldaic Ian- 

poled. B^agc, which in the New Tclhwncnt is called Hebrew. 

ii.t Varitnis reafons have been afTigncd why the greateft 
Why die pan of the New Tcflamcnt was wiiiten in Greek; but 
part oi h U rcafun is tliis, It was the language bell undcr- 

wriffcnin ^ "'^tt'rs and readers. Ifad St P^uJ 

Giak. written to a community in the Roman province of 
Africa, he might have written perhaps in Latin j but 
epiftlcs to the inhnbilanls of Corinth, Galatia, Ephefui, 
Philippi, and ’'I'licflalonica, to Timothy, Tkua, and 
PhiJtmon, fioni a native of Tarfus, could hardly be cx- 
j>e^ted in any other language than Greek. The fame 
may be faid of the epiftlcs of St Peter, which are ad- 
tbcfli'd to the Ctiridians of different countries, who had 
DO other language in common than the 'Greek ; and 
Iikewifc of tiwf cpilllcK of St James, who wrote to Jews, 
that lived at a dillancc from PulcWne, and were igno- 
rant cf Hebrew. The native language of St Lultc,as 
wtll as of Theophrlus, to whom he addreffed his gofpcl, 
and A^s of the Apo flies, appears to have been .Greek ; 
and that St JoIhi wrote his gofpel in that language, 
and no: in Hebrew, is by no means a matter of fiirpnfc, 
fill CD he wrote at Ephefit^i 

tHuhaelh^ refpea to the cpiftle to the Roitmns, in may 

Vo].! afked indeed why St Paul did not wiiie in Latin*? 

4* I, Now, V'>K»evcr propofes this queftton, muft pccfuppof3e 
f- Kdi. that St Paul was inRfler cf the Latin language in fuch 
a degree to fuid no difficulty io writing it > a mltter 
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which remnins to be proved. It is very probable that Seriptjgi^/ 
St Paul was acquainted with the Latin ; but ibeiweon 
iinderftanding a language, and being able to w'ritc it, 
tliere is a very material difference. As St Paul was ar 
native uf Tarfus, bis native language was Greek ; he 
had travelled during fevcral years through countries in 
which no oiher language was fpoken, and when he ad- 
dreffed the Roman centurion at Jerufalcm, he fpoke 
not Latin, but Greek. Is it extrau diiiary, then, that 
in writing to the inhabitants of Rome he ihould have 
wfed a language which was there fo gciieraJly undtr- 
flood ? It has been long remarked, that Greek was at 
that time as well known in Rome as French in any 
court of modern Europe: that according to Jw venal 
even the female fex made ufc of Greek as the language 
of familiarity and paifion ; and that in letters of friind- 
fhip Greek words and phrafes were introduced with 
greater freedom than French exprrflions in German 
Ictters,^ as appears from Cicero’s cpilllcB to Atticus, and 
from ihofe of Auguftus preferved in the works of 
Snetoniuru To t his muft be added a mate rial circum- 
ftaiice, that a great part of the Roman Chrirtians cori- 
fifted of native Jew s, who were better acquainud with 
Greek than with Latin, as either they iheiiifclvcs or 
their anceftors had come from Greece, Alia Minor, or 
Egypt, in which Greek was the language of the coun- 
try. At lead they read the Bible in that language, as 
uo Latin tranllation of the Old Teftament at that time 
cxifted ; and the Clirillian church at that period cori»-. 
lifting chiefly of Jews, the heatlieii coovcils in Rome 
were of courfe under the neceflity of accuftor.iing them- 
fclvcs to the Greek language. In Ihort, bt Paul in bis 
epittlc to the Romans made ufe of a language in wliich 
alone thofe who were ignorant of Htbrew could read 
the Bible. What has been here advanced rcfpcdling the 
epiftlc to the Romans is equally applicable to the Gicek 
of St Mark, on the fnppoCtioa that it was written at 
Rome. 

To the above arguments may be added the example 
of Jofepbus, who, as well as the Apofllcs, was by birth 
a Jew, He even lived in Rome, which is more ti.aii . • 

cati be faid of St Paul and Mark, who re Tided lljcre 
only a certain time : he was likewife younger than 
either; he came to Italy at an age -which is highly- 
fiiitabic to the learning of a language, and previous to* - 
that period had fpent fevcral )*<ar8 in the Roman cairp. 

'Phe Jcwifti antiquities, the hiftory of the Jewiih w'ar, 
and the account of.his own life, he wrote undouhttdly 
with a view of their being read by the Romans ; and 
yet he compofed all thtfe wiitings in Greek. He ex- 
prcflVs his motive for writing his Greek account of the 
Jcwifti war in the following terms: “ That having wTit- 
ten in bis native language (uc. tlic Plebrew dialcftat 
that time fpoken) a hiftory of the war, in order that 
Panhians, BabylpnianB, Arabians, Adiabencs, and the 
Jews beyond the Euphrates, might be informed of iliofe 
events, he was now rcfolvtxl to write for the Greeks 
and Romans, who had not ‘been engaged in the cam- 
paigns, a more certain account •than bad hillierto beea 
given,’’ The motives -which induced Jofephus to 
write in Greek are fully as applicable to St Paul abd 
St Mark. 

Michaelis has thus charad^rrized the ftyle of the New 
Teftament. “The New Teftament (fays he) was'f®^*- 
written iu. a language aMhat^imc common among 
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Jc^vSi which miy be named Hebraic Greek ; tlic firfb 
traces of which we fiml in the traoHation of the LXX. 

<< Every man acquainted with the Greek language, 
who had never heard of the New Teflament, mull im- 
mediately perceive, on reading only a few lintB, that 
the liyle is widely different from that of the claflic au- 
thors* We 6iid this chara&er. in all the books of the 
New Tcilament in a greater or lefs degree, but we 
muff not therefore conclude that they poffefe an uni- 
formity of ffyle. The hai'0\e(l Hebraifms, which ex- 
tend even to grammatical errors in the government uf 
cafes, are the diffinguiihing marks of the book of Re- 
velation ; -but they are accompanied with tokens of 
genius and poetical cntliufiarm, of which every reader 
muff be fcnfible who has tafte and feeling* There is no 
tranflatinn of it which is not read with pleafure even 
in the days of childhood t and the Very faults of gram- 
mar are fo happily placed as to produce an agreeable 
effect. The gofpeU of 8t Matthew and 8t Mark have 
ftroiig marks of this Hebraic ffyle ; the former has 
liarHier Hebraifms than the latter, the faults, of which 
may be aferibed to the Greek trandatur, who has made 
too literal a verlion, and yet the gofpel of Si Mark is 
written in wurl'e language, and in a manner that is Icfs 
agreeable* The cpiffles of St James and St Jude are 
fomewhat better i but even thefe are full of Hebraifms, 
and betray in other rcfpeifls a certain Hebrew tone* 
8t Luke has in fcveral paffages written pure andclailic 
Greek, of which the four firff verfes of his gofpel may 
be given as an inffance : in the fequel, where he de- 
fcribes the aflions of Cbrift, he .has very harffi He- 
braifms, yet the ffyle is more agreeable than that of 
St Matthew or St Mark. In the A£ts of the Apoffles 
he is not free from Htbraifois, which he Teems to have 
never ff udioully avoided ; but his periods are more claf- 
lically turned, and fomuimes pofTefs beauty devoid of 
art. St John has numerous, though not uncouth, Hc- 
braifms both in his gofpel and epillles ; but he has writ*- 
ten in a finooth and Howing language, and furpaffes all 
the Jewilh writers in the excellence of narrative. St 
Paul again is entirely different from them all ; his ffyle 
is indeed ncglrded and full of Hebraifms, but he has 
avoided the concife and vcrfe-like conArud'lion of the 
Hebrew language, and has upon the whole a coniider- 
able ffiare of the roundncfaof Grecian compofition. It 
is evident that he was as perfedly acquainted with, the 
Gretk manner of expreffion as with the Hebrew, and 
he has introduced them alternately, as either the one 
or the other fuggefted itfclf the firff, or was the belt 
approved.’* 

Michaelis has fhown than the New Teflaracnt not 
only contains Hebraifms but Rabbinifms, Syriafms, 
Chaldaifms, Arabifma, Latinifms, and Perfian words, 
of which he has exhibited many fpccimcns. To theo- 
logians, wbofc duly it certainly is to rtudy the language 
of the New Tcftamcnt with attention, we would 11 rc- 
noudy recommend the perufal of litis work, which in 
the Englilli tranflaiion is one of the moft valuable ac- 
cefiions to fcriptural criticifm that has yet appeared. 
We fpeak of the Englifh tranflaiion, which the large 
aijd judicious notes uf Mr Marfh has rendered infinitely 
fuperior to the original. 

To thc’obfervations which have been made tefpeding 
the language of the New Teftament, a few remarks 
may be added cottcecaijqf thc4)cculiaritics of the ffyle 


and manner of the facred writers, particpiarly the hi- ^ 

fforians. Thefe remarks, extend to the Old Teftamvot 
as Well as the New. The frjl quality for which 
facred hillory is remarkable is fimpliciry in the * 

of the feiitences. The firff live verfes of Genefis furnilli DiJfiruthKi 
an example, which confiff of eleven fciitencos. Thc/9/'/i7r. wf- 
fubffantives are not attended by adjc6\ivcs, nor the verbs 
by adverbs, no fynonymas, no fuperlativcs, no elfart ^ 
exprefling things in a bold, einphatKal, or uiiconmion 
manner. 

s. The fccond quality is fimplicity of fentiment, par- 
ticulaily in the Pentateuch, ariling from llic very nature 
of the early and uncultivated llatc of fuculy about 
which that book is converfant. 

3, Simplicity of delign. The fubjeft of the narra- 
tive fo engroflcfl the attention of the w'ritcr, that he 
himfclf is as nobody. He introduces nothing as from 
bimfelf, no remarks, doubts, conjctlurcP, or rc afonings. 

Our Lord’s biographers particularly txi cl in this qua- 
lity. This quality of ffyle vve meet w'lth iu Xciiophoa 
and Ciefar. 

The Evangelifts may be ranked next to Gcncfis for 
fimplicity of compofition in the lentences. Jolin anJ 
Matthew arc diffiugiliffitd for it more than Mark ani 
Luke. But the fcJitimciit is not fo remaikablc for 
fimplicity in the Evangeliff as the Pcniateuch. The 
realons of this dilfcreiice arc, the llatc of the Jews vva4 
totally changed ; their manneri!. cufloms, hv, fplit into 
fadlions both in religion and poliiics. 2. The of 

our Lord*s miiiittry, which is the great fubje^t of the 
gofpt'l, was to inculcate a dodrinc and morality with which 
none of their fy ffems perfcftly coincided ; bcfidcs, being 
conffantly oppofed by all the great men, the greater part 
of his hillory confiils of inffriu^lionsand difputcs. 3 Aa 
it is occupied with what our Saviour faid and what he 
did, this makes two diffindions of llyle and manner t 
that of Our Saviour, and the facred penman’s. In their 
own chara^ler, they neither explain nor command, pro- 
mife nor threjiten, praife nor blame. They generally 
omit the names of our .Lord’s enemies ; thus diredluig 
our haired at the vicis they committed, not at ihe per- 
fons. They never mention Inch perfons without iic- 
ceflity ; which is the cafe with the high-pvicll, Pilate, 

Herod, and Judas : the three firff for the chronology, 
the fourth to do juft ice to the eleven. 

Herodias is indeed mcntroiicd with diffionour ; but her 
crinic was a public one. On the other hand, all perfons 
diffinguilhed for any thing virtuous are carefully men- 
tioned, Jofeph of Arimathea, Nicodcinus, Zaccheus, 
Bartimeus, Jairus, Lazarus, Mary, and Martha. They 
record their owui faults (Peter’s, Thomas’^), nor do 
they make any merit of their conftllion. In one uni- 
form ffrain they relate the moff lignal miracles and 
moft ordinary farts* 

From the narrative is excluded that quality of ffyle 
which is called animation* Nothing that difeovers paf- 
fion in the writer or is calculated to excite the paflions 
of the reader. Every thing is direrttd to mend the 
heart* 

But in the difeourfes and dialogues of our Saviour 
the cxprelfion, without lofing any thing of its fimplicity, 
is often remarkable for fpirit and energy. Refpe^tiiig 
harmony and fmoothnefs, qualities which only add an 
external polifli to lai\guage, they had not the kail foU- 
citude. 

T 2 A® 
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Bcrlptiire. As to elegance, there is an elegance which refnlis 
from the life of fucli words as arc moft in ufe with 
thofc who are accounted fine w’viters, and from fuch 
arrangements in the w'ords and claufcs as have generally 
obtained their approbation. This is difeluimed by the 
facred authors. 

But there is an elegance of a fuperior order more 
nearly conned^ed with the fentiment ; and in this fort 
of elegance they are not deficient. In all the oriental 
languages great ufe is made of tropes, efpecially meta- 
phors. When the metaphors employed bear a ftrong 
refemblanre, they confer vivacity : if they be borrowed 
from obje^ls which are naturally agiceable, beautiful, 
or attradlive, they add alfo elegance. The Evangt lifts 
furnifii iiB w'ith many examples of this kirwl of vivacity 
and elegance. Our Lord borrows tropes from corn- 
fields, vineyards, gardens, 

As a valuable appendage to this part of our fuhjc^, 
we fiiall fubjoin Dr Campbell’s method of ftudying the 
books of the New Tellament. 'riiis we offer to our 
readers as a beautiful inftance of the judicious applica- 
hy .iMjlM'is tioii of philofophy to facred ftudies. Tt is the fame 
a!.a iiiUuc- ir.ethod of difeovering truth by analyfia and induction, 
which was purfutd by Sir Ifjac Newton with fuch afto- 
nilhing fuceefs, which finre his time has been uniform- 
ly jiraelifcd in natural philofophy, and has been alfo 
ap]>licd lt» cbernirtry, to medicine, to natural hillory, and 
to the philofopliy of mind, by the ingenious Dr Reid. 
’^I’his is the psth iff found philofophy, which can alone 
lead to the difeovery of truth. In following it, our 
progrefs may be (low, but it will In* fare. If all tliciilo- 
giaiis would lleadily adhere to it, we might then enter- 
tain the plcafaut hope of difearding for ever ihofe abfurd 
fyftcmsof religion which are founded on fingle paffages 
and dciachtd fragments of feripture, and of ellabliihing 
opinionr. and difflrines on a folid foundation. 

1 . To get acipuinted with each writer’s ftyle ; to oh- 
ferve his manner of compofitiun, both in fcntcnces and 
tho<l. Prr! paragraphs ; to remark llic words and phrafes peculiar 
DiJ. to the biin, and the peculiar application that he may fome- 
tiines make of ordinary wmrds ; for tlu re arc few' of thofe 
writira vvlio have not their peculiarities in all the rc- 
fpc^Is now mentioned. This acquaintance with each 
can be attained only by the frequent and attentive read- 
ing of his works in his <nvn language. 

“ 2. To inquire into the charadler, the fituation, and 
the office of llm writer, the time, the place, and the 
occafioii of his w'riting, and the people for whofc im- 
mediate ufe he originally intended his work. Every 
one of thefc particulars will fometimes ferve to eluci- 
date erpreffions otherwife obfeure or doubtful. This 
knowledge may in part be learned from a diligent and 
reiterated ptrufal of the book itfclf, and in part be ga- 
thered from whut authentic, or at lead probable, ac- 
counts have been tranfmiitcd to U6 concerning the com- 
piltmcnt of the canon, 

‘'3. The laft general dircflion is, to confider the piinci- 
pil fcopc of the book, and the particulars chiefly obfciv- 
ablc in the method by w'hich the writer has purpofed to 
execute his deiigii. This dirci^Iion is particularly ap- 
plicable to the tpiftolary writings, efpecially ihofc of 
Paul. 

4. If a particular wmrd or phrafe occur, which ap- 
pears o'bfcure, perhaps unintelJigible, the firft thing we 
ought to do, if faiisfied that the leading is genvitie, is 
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to coiifult the context, to attend to the manner where- Scripture^ 
in the term is introduced, whetho* in a chain of reafon- ' 
ing or in a hiftorical narration, in a defeription or in- 
cluded in an exhortation or command. As the conclii- 
lion is inferred from the premifes, or as from two or 
more known truths a third unknown or iinobfcrved be- 
fore may fairly be deduced ; fo from fuch attention to 
the fcntencc in connexion, the import of an expreffion, 
in itfclf obfeure or ambiguous, will fometimes w'ith mo- 
ral certainty be difeuvered. This, however, will not 
alw'ays anfwcr, 

“ 5. If it do not, let the fecond ennfideration be, whe- 
ther the term or phrafe be one of the writer’s peculia- 
ihies. If fo, it comes naturally to be inquired, what 
is the acceptation in which he employs it in other places^ 

If the feu fc cannot be precifely the fame in the paffage 
under revkv;, perhaps, by an cafy and natural metaphor 
or other trope, the common acceptation may give rife 
to one which pcift£lly fuits the psffage in queition. — 
Recourfc to the other places wherein the word or phrafe 
occurs in the fame author is of confidcrablc ufe, though 
the term Ihould not be peculiar to him. 

“ 6. But, thirdly, if there ftiould be nothing in the 
fame writer that can enlighten the place, let rccuuife be 
had to the parallel paffages, if there be any fuch, in the 
other facred writers. By parallel paffages, I iiit.vu 
thofe places, if the difficulty occur in hilloty, wlujciii 
the fame or a limilar ftory, miracle, or event, is iclatui ; 
if in teaching or rt. ifoniiig, ih.ffc parts wlicrein the 
fame argument or diu irinc is treated, or the fame pa- 
rable propounded; and in moial Icffona, thofe whv:ri.i.i 
the fame dais of duties is recommended ; or, if the dif- 
ficulty he found in a quotation from the Old Teftanuut, 
let the p'-tTidkl paffage in the book rcfenxd to, both in 
the origiiiid Hebrew, and in the Greek vcrfiou, be con- 
fultcd. 

** 7. But if in thefc there be found nothing that can 
throw light on the exprcffion of which we arc in doubt, 
the fourth recoin fc is to all the places wherein the word 
or phrafe occurs iu the New Tellament, and in the vSep- 
tuagint verfion of the Old, adding to thefc the coufidcr- 
alion of the import of the Hebrew or Chaldaic word, 
whofc place it occupies, and the extent of figuification, 
of which in different occurrences fuch Hebrew or Chal- 
daic term is fufceptible. 

8. Perhaps the term in qiicftion is one of thofe which 
very rarely occur in the New Tellament, or thofe call- 
ed only once read in Sciipturc, and not 

found at all in the tranHation of the Seventy. Several 
fuch words there are. There is then a neceflity, in the 
fifth place, for recurring to the ordinary acceptuiion of 
the term in rlaflical authors. This is one of thofe cafes 
wherein the interpretation given by the earlicll Greek 
fathers deferves particular notice. In this, however, I 
limit inyfeif to thofe comments wherein they give a li- 
teral cxpofition of tlic facred text, and do not run into 
vilion and .'illcgory.” 

The maijufcripts of the New Teftamcni arc the na-Mani.lcri 
tural foiirce from which the genuine readings of the of the N«- 
Grtek 'i’eftamcnt arc to be drawn. The printed 
tions arc either copies of more ancient editions, of of 
manuferipts ; and they have no further authority than as 
they comfpond to the manuferipts from which they » 
were originally taken. By manuferipts of the New TcL 
lament, \vc mean thofe only which were written before 

the 
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the iTiveniion of printing, 
are loll, and tliere \h no manufeript now extant older than 
the hxlh century. Few c<3ntain the whole New Teda- 
ment ; fo;nc contain the four gofpela ; fome the A6la 
of the Apoftles and EpilUcs ; and others the hook of 
Revelation, The greatell number are thofc which con- 
tain the tirft part ; thofe which have the fecond, or the 
firft and fecond together, aie likewife numerous ; but 
thofe of the third arc extremely few. It mull be added 
alfo, that in many maiiuferipts thofe cpillles arc omitted 
whofe divine authority was fortmrly doubted. 

There are many mannlcripts which have been exa- 
mined only for a lingle text, fucli i John y. 7. or at 
lead for a very fmall number. Others have been exa- 
mined from the beginning to tl»e end, but not com- 
pltlt ly, and in rtfpeiJl of all the readings. A third clafs 
confills of fuch as cither have been, or are faid to have 
been, completely and accurately collated. But this re- 
quires fuch phlegmatic patience, that we can hardly ex- 
pert to find in critical catalogues all the various ix'ad- 
in tr which have been only once collated. Wetdein, in 
collating many manuferipts anew, made difeoveries 
which had enliielyefcapcd the notice of his predeceffors. 
Tlie fourth clafs confilU of fuch aa have been com- 
pletely and accurately collated more than once ; but 
iiere iilfu we are in danger of being led into error. — 
When various readings are transferred from one ciitical 
edition to another, as from that of Gregory to Mill's 
edition, and from the latter to thole of Bengcl and 
Wetdein, the manuferipts nuill fometimesi be ialiely 
named, and varionr. readings innd.freqiieiitly be omit- 
ted. And as Wetdein has mat keel by cyphers manu- 
feripts tliat in former editions had been denoted by their 
initial letters, he could hardly avoid fiibllituting, in 
fume cafes, one figure in Head of another. The fifth 
clafs, which is by far the mod valuable, condds of fuch 
as have been printed word for word, and therefore form 
an original edition of the Greek Tellament. We can 
bodd but of a very few manuferipts of this kind. 
Hcarnc printed at Oxford, in I 7 *S» of the 

ApolUos in Greek and laatin from the Codex Laudia- 
nus 3. ; Kniitel has annexed to his edition of Ulphilas 
p. 53 — 118, a copy of two very ancient fragments pre- 
ferved in the librai’y of Wolfcni)uttlc ; the one of the 
four Gofpcls ill general, the other of iSt Luke and St 
John. Woidc printed in 1786 the Codex Alexandri- 
mis, a manufeript of great antiquity, which drall af- 
terwards be more fully deferibed ; and the Uuivcifi- 
ty of Cambridge has rcfolveil to publilh, in a fimilar 
m.inncr, the Cod. C.int. 1 . or, as it is fometimes called, 
the Codex Bezas, the care of which is intruded to Dr 
Ripling, a publication which will be thankfully received 
by every friend to facred criticifm. It was the intciw 
tion of the Abbe Spolctti, a few years ago, to publilh 
the whole of the celebrated Codex Vaticanus ; which 
would likewife have been a mod valuable accclTiori, 
iince a more impf»rtant manufeript is hardly to be found 
in all Europe. He delivered for this purpofc a memo- 
rial to the pope ; but the dcifigii was not put into exe- 
cution, either becaufe the pope reiufcdjiis affent, or 
tli Abb6 abandoned it himfelf. See the Oriental 
Bible, Vol. XXII. N‘^333. and Vol. XXIH. N* 348. 

« A very valuable library,” fays Mitbaclis, “ might 
be compofed of the imprcflions of ancient manuferipts, 
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be admitted into every umvriilty ctillcrtion, Lfpccially 
the Alexandrian and Cambridge manuferipts, to 
I would -add, if it were no.v podille to procuic iLp^, pjjni 
Hearne'a edition of lire Cod«.x Laudianus 3, A plan of takii g 
of this fort could be cxceuteJ only in England, by a imrnnioii 
private fiibfcription, where a zeal is frequently difplay-«l 
cd in literary uudertakiiigs that is unknown in 
countries; and it were to be wilhed that the projeci 
were begun before length of time has rendered the ma-^, jjf2. 
nuferipis illegible, and the attempt ihcreiore frjlilefs. 

Ten thoufand poiiiuls would go a great way toward 
the fulfilling of this rtqutll, if the learned thcinlelvcs 
did not augment the dilFiculty of the under taking, by 
adding their own critical remarks, and endeavL-ning 
thercliyto recommend their publicat'.oiKi, rather thtin by 
prefenting to the public a hiithful copy of the origiunh 
Siiould pollerity be put in pcfiellion of faithiiil i:apn-l- 
fions of important manuferipts, an acquiluirni v\ineli 
would render the highell fervice to facred crititifin, all 
thefe editions of the New' Tellament llioiild be rcgiihiti u 
on the fame plan as Hcarnc’s edition of the Arts of 
the ApolUei.” It mull be highly flattering to the pa- 
triotic fpirit of an Englilhiuan to hear the encomium'; 
which learned foreigners have fo pii>l'ircly b-dlowed on 
our liberality in fupporting works of gcnivc .un! learn- 
ing and public utility. The plan which Miclnells pro- 
pofes to us, in preference to .ill the other iiatiori'i in 
Europe, is nolilc and niagninccnt, and would certainly 
confer immortality on thole men who would give it thc.r 
patronage and uHillance. 

There are many ancient manuferipts, crpccially in 
Italy, which have never heen collated, but be Hill un- 
explored. lleic is a lield wberc much rernaint' to be 
done. See Marih's Notes to Michaelis, Voh 1 1 . p. 64 

Michaelis ban given a Ciitah?gue of ancient inanu- 
feripts, amounting in niirnber to 2«)2, to which he h :s 
added a (liort account of each. In this place wr llmil 
coniino our obfervations to the rncil ctlchrated, the A- 
Icxaiidiiaii and Vatican manuferipts, which wc have 
chiedy extrarted from Michaelis. 

The Alexandrian Manufeript confills of four vo- Aciou n 
liimes ; the three firft of which contain the Old Telia- th.- A'ttau- 
ment, the fourth the New Tcilair.ciit, together with 
the firft Epiftlc of Clement to the Coiii.lluam,, and a*‘^^ 
fragment of the fecond. In the New Tellament, whicli 
alone is the objert of our prelent inquiry, is wanting 
the beginning ur, far as Matthew xxv. 6. c 
wh likewife from John vi. 50. to viii. 52. and f. mi 
a Cor. iv. 13. to xii. 7. It mull likewife be oliftivcd, 
that the Pfalnis are preceded by iheepiftle of Athnn i- 
fius to Marcellinus, und followed by a catalogin’, cim- 
taining thofe wdileh arc to be uied in prayer ler ertrli 
hour, both of the day and of tlie night ; alfo by 14 
hymns, partly apocrypluil, partly blhiieal, the 1 itli ol 
which is a hymn in praife of the Vugin Me^'y, entit- 
led Tr,e Ctbnxu i furl her, the ll^pothcjts 

Jiufel'ti are annexed to the Pfalms, and his Canones to 
the Gofpcls. It is true, that this has no immediate 
reference to the New Tellament, but may have influ- 
ence in dctei mining the antiquity of the manufeript it- 
felf. 

It has neither accents nor marks of afpiralion ; it i ; 
writteo with capital, or, as they arc called, uncial letters ^ 

aud. 
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Sfrip turg and }ia 3 very few abbrcviatioas. TL».ic ai'c no iiitcr- 
Vtflfj Wtwion the woVds ; hut the fenfe of a pdirii^fc ia 
fomcrihica tcrtAinntcd by a poin^ and fomctiiiKs l»y a 
rpace. -Here avifcH a fulpicion that the copyill 
* «h(! iiot utuierliaud GrciUi bccaiiiV tlKfc marks aie 
fomctimca tound even in llie middle of a word, for in- 
Itance Licvit. v, 4, vi for •jwdrii, and Numb* 

xiii. 29. r«rn^. 

This manufeript was prefented to Chailes 1 * in 
16^9, hy Cyrillus Lur;3ris ]>atiiarcli of Cunllautinople* 
Cyrillii^ lurti'lclf liaii.givcn the following acconiu: “We 
kituwfo much of this maiiufeript of the holy writings of 
iht Old and New Tellament, that U’hecl.i an Egyptian 
lady of diilinif ion [nol/iiis fstm'tna /F.^yptia^wroXc it with 
her own hand 1 300 year* ago (a). She lived fooii after 
the council of Niesca. Hci name was formerly at the cad 
of the book ; hut when Chriftianity was fubverted in 
liijypt hy the errors of Mihomet, the books of the 
Chri Ilians fidfered the iatne fate, and the name of Thc- 
cla was expunged. But oral tradition of no very an* 
cient date, {^memoria ft Iraditio recfns) has prclcrvcd the 
rcmeinbraaee of i^.’’ 

But the reader wdll fee that this account is merely 
traditional. Dr Semler very propcily ohferves, that 
there is no more rcafun to rely on a tradition refpefiting 
the tranft l iber of an ancient rnaniifcript, that on a tra- 
dition which relates to an ancient relick. The argu- 
ments which have been urged by Wctftcin, Semler, 
()ijdin, and Woidc, to 6x the date of this manufeript, 
are fo many, that it would be tedious to repeat them. 
But, after ill], its antiquity cannot be determined with 
certainty, though it appears from the formation of the 
letters, which refemhle thofe of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and the want of accents, that it was not writ- 
ten fo late as the tenth century. In this century it 
was puiccd by Oudiii, while Grabc and Schulze have 
referred it to the fourth, which is the vety utmuil pe* 
riod that can be allowed, becaufe it contains the cpiRlcs 
oi Athauulius. Wctftcin, with more probability, has 
chof'jT a mean between thefe two extremes, and referred 
it to the filth century; but wc arc not judified in draw- 
ing this inference from the formation of the letters 
alone, for it is well known that the fame mode of form- 
ing the letters was retained longer in fomc countries 
and in fomc monafteries than in others. 

Wc are now in pofteflion of a perfect imprclfion of 
this maiuifcripi, which is accompanied with fo complete 
• and fo critical a collection of various readings, as is 
hardly to be cxpcCled from the edition of any other 
manufeript. Dr Woide publiihcd it in 1786, with 
types call for that purpofe, line for line, without in- 
tervals between the words, as in the manufeript itfclf ; 
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the copy is fo perfeft a rcfemblancc of the origin^], Sfp!ptr,i^ 
that it may fupply Us place* , Its title is Novum TeJIa^ 
mentum Graeum e codicf MS, jdlexarutriua quit Londini in 
Bibliothfca Mufei Britanmei ajirvatur deferiptum. It is a 
very fplendid folio; and the preface of the learned edi- 
tor contains an accurate defeription of the manufeript, 
with an exaA lift of all its various readings, that takes 
up no Id's than 89 pages ; and each reading is accom- 
panied with a remark,, iii w'hich is given an account of 
what hia predeceftors Junius, Walton, Fell, Mill, 

Grabc, and Wctllcin, had performed or negleded. 135 
The Vatican manufeript contained originally the Account 
whole Greik Bible,, including both the Old and New®/ 
TeiUment ; and in this refpeS, as well as in regard 
its antiquity, it rcfemulcs none fo much as the Codex * 
Alcxandriniis, but no two maniifcripts are more diili- 
mdar in iheir reading, in the New Teftament as well 
as in the Old. After the GofpelB, which are placed in 
the ufual order, come the Adis of the Apeftles, which 
are immediately followed by the feven catholic epilUes. 

This muft be particularly noted, becaufe fume have con- 
tended that the fecond Epiille of St Peter, with the 
fecond and third of St John, were wanting. Profcftbr 
Hwiid, in a letter dated Rome, April 11. 1781, affu- 
red Michaelis that he had feen them with his own eyes, 
that the fecond Epiftle of St Peter is placed folio 1434, 
tlie fecond of St John folio 1442, the third folio 1443 ; 
then follow the Epiftlcs of St Paul, but not in the 
ufual order ; for the Epiftle to the Hebrews is pla- 
ced immediately after thofe to the ThclTalomans : and 
it is not improbable, that in the more ancient manu* 
feript, from which the Codex Vatieanus was copied, this 
Epiftle was even placed before that to the Ephcfians, 
and immediately after the Epiftle to the Galatians (a) ; 
for the Epiftles of St Paul are divided into 93 fec- 
tions by figures written in the margin wdih red ink ; 
but the Epiftle to the Galatians ends with 59, and that 
to the Ephcfians begins with 70 ; the Epiftle to the 
Hebrews, on the contrary, begins v/ith 60, and ends 
w'ith 69. With the words Hcb. ix. 14, 

the manufeript ceafes, the remaining leaves being loll. 

There is wanting, therefore, not only the latter part of 
this Epiftle, but the Epiftlcs to Timothy, Titus, and 
Philemon, with the Revelation of St John ; but ihu 
lull book, as well as the latter part of the Epiftle to the 
Hebrews, has been Cupplied by a modern hand in the 
15th century. In many places the faded letters have 
been alfo retouched by a modern, but careful hand ; 
and when the perfonwho made thefe amendments, who 
appears to have been a man of learning, found a read* 
ing ill bis own mnnufcrijit which diileix'd from that of 
the Codex Vaticatiusy he has noted it in the margin, 

and 


(a) He wrote this in the year 1628. According to this account, then, the manufeript mull have been writ- 
ten in 328; a date to which fo many weighty obje^ions maybe made, that its moft ftrenuoua advocates will hardly 
undertake to defend it. But this error has furnifhed Oudin with an opportunity of producing many arguments 
agdnft the antiquity of the Codex Alexandrinust which feem to imply, that Grabe and others, who have referred 
it to the fqj^rth century, fuppofe it to have bcfcn written in the above-mentioned year. Now it is probable, that 
the inference which has been deduced from the account of Cyrillus is more than he himfclf intended to cxprrfs> 
as he relates that Tlicola lived after the council of Nica^a. 

-i. .(**) ^'^‘bably becaufe the Epiftle to the Hebrews^ as well as the Epiftle to the Galatians, relate*} to the aboi* 
Jitidn of the Mofaic Uvr. 
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RHcl lias geuci ally ieft the text itrelftintouchedy though 
in fiinie few examples he has ventured to crafe it. 

It is certain, that this mannfeript is of very high an- 
tiquity, though it has been difpulcd which of the two 
in this refpeCt is eiititU’d to the preference, the Valttii- 
tins or Alixandrinus, The editors of the Roman edi- 
tion of the Septiiagint, in 1587, referred llie date of 
the Vatican rnaniifcript to the fourth century, the pe- 
riod to which the advocates for its great rival refer the 
Cudex Alvxandiinxts, Mure moderate, and perhaps more 
accurate, are the fentiments of that great judge of an- 
tiquity Montfaucon, who, in his Bibliiilheca JSibliotbe* 
carum, p. 3. refers it to the fifth or fixth ccntuiy; and 
adds, that though he had fecn other manuferipts of 
cqii d antiquity, he had found none at the fame time fo 
complete. 

The Codex V attcamis has a great rcfcniblance to the 
manuferipts noted by Wetftcin, C. D. L, 1. 13. 33. 
69. 102. and to the Latin, Coptic, and Ethiopic ver- 
fions ; hut it is preferable to moll of them, in being al- 
moll entirely free from thofe undeniable interpolations 
and arhitrajy coirtftions which arc very frequently 
found in tlie above-nientioncd manuferipts, tTpecially in 
1). 1. and 69. It may be applied, therefore, as a mean 
not only of confirming their genuine readings, but of 
detecting and correfling thofe that are fpurioiis. It is 
written u’ilh great accuracy, and is evidently a faithful 
copy of the more ancient manufeript from which it 
was iranrcribed. Peculiar readings, or fuch as are 
found neither in other manuferipts nor ancient verfiuns, 
ars fcldom difeovered in the Codex J'adcanus ; and of 
the few which have been a6liially found, the grcatelt 
part are of little importance. Hut in proportion as the 
number of fuch readings is fmall, the numbiT of thofe 
is great ; in fupport of which few only, though ancient 
authorities, have been hitherto produced. But this 
manufeript has not throughout the whole New* Tella- 
inent the fame uniform text. 

As we have now' a bcaucifiil printed edition of the 
Alexandrian manufeript by Dr Woide, it is much to 
be w'ilhcd that we had alfo an cxaA imprelfion of the 
Vatican manufeript, Erom Uic fupcrftitious fears and 
intolerant fpiiit of the inquililion at Rome, all accefs 
to this manufeript was refufed to the Abbe Spolctti^ 
who prefented a memorial for that purpofe. Unlefs the 
pope interpofehisauiUority, we mull therefore defpair of 
having cur w ilhes gratified ; but from tlic liberality of 
feutinicnt which the prefent pontiff has fi*own on fevc- 
ral occafions, wc hope that the period is not far diflnnt 
when the Vatican hbrary will be opened to thvr Icpriitd; 
and when the pope will think it liis greatcil honour to 
encourage their icfearchcs. 

The moll valuable editions of the Greek New Tcfta- 
ment arc thofe of Mdl, Bengcl, and Wetllein. 

The edition of Mill, which w:is only finilhed 14 
days before his death, occupied tire awcnlioa of the 
author for 30 years. 

The colic dtions of various readings which had been 
made before the time of Mill, the Vclefianr the Barbc- 
rini, thofe of Stephens* the London Polyglot, and Fell’s 
edition, w'ith thofe which the Bifliop had left in manu- 
feript, and W'hatever he was abl-;* to procure tifevvhere, 
he brought together into one large colledlioiu He 
made likcwlfc very confidciable additions to it. He 
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collated fevcral original editions more accurately than Scwpt«re, 
had been done before : he procured cxtra^sfroin (Jr,eck, 
matiofcripts, which had never been collated ; pf 
fuch as had been before collated, but not with fufficitut 
attention, he obtained more complete extrads. It is 
faid that lie has collcfled from manuferipts, fathers, and 
verfions, not Icfs than 30,000 various readings. This 
collection, nolwithlUnding its many imperfections, and 
thefuperioriiy of that of Wetftein, is ftill abfolutely nc- 
ceffary to every' critic : for Wetllein lias omitted a great 
number of readings which are to be found in Mill, e- 
fpecially thofe which arc either taken from the Vulgate, 
or confirm its readings. Mill was indeed loo much at- 
tached to this verfion ; yet he cannot be accufed of par- 
tiality in producing its evidence, becaufe it is the duly 
of a critic to examine the witneffes on both fidcs of » 
the queilion ; and Wetftein, by too frequently nrglccl- 
ing the evidence in favour of the Vulgate, has rendered ' 
his colle£lion lefs perfect than it W'oiild otherwife have 
l>ecn. He likewife added, as far as he was able, rcad-- 
ings from the ancient verfions ; and is much to be com- 
mended for the great attention which he paid to th^, 
quotations of the fathers ; the importance of which he 
had fagacity enough to difeern. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that Mill's Gretk Te- 
ftament has many imperfections, and fonie of real im- 
portance. Fits extiadls from manuferipts often arc nut 
only incomplete, but erroneous; audit isfuqucntlync- 
ceflary to corredt his nuftakes from the edition of Wet- 
ftein. His cxtradls from the oiiental verfions are alfo 
imperfedt, becaufc he was unacquainted with tliefc lan- 
guages ; and in fek diing readings from the Syriac, tlie 
Arabic, and Ethiopic, he was obliged to have rccourfc 
to the Latin traullations, which are annexed to thofe 
verfions in the London Polyglot. 

The great diligence which Mill liad Ihovvn in collcdt- 
ing fo many various readings, ahrmed the clergy as if 
the Chriftiao religion had been in danger of fi:bvtrfion. 

It gaveoccafion for a time to the triumphs of the deift, 
and expofed the author to many attacks. But it is 
now nniverfdlly known, that not a fingle article of the 
Chrillian religion would be altered ‘though adciltwere 
allow'ed to fcitdt out of Mill’s 30,000' readings what- 
ever he fiiould think moll inimical to the Chrillian 
caufe. ' 

In 1734, Bcrigtl abbot of AlpiiTpach, in the duchy ,, 

of Wurtciuburg, publiflied a new edition of the Greek * 
Teftamcnt. I'lic fears which Mill bad excited began 
to fubfide upon this new' publicniioii ; for Brngel was 
univerfdlly tllccmed a man of piety. Bengel was not 
only diligent in the examination of various readingti, 
hut ill the ftri£leit fenfe of the word confeientious ; for 
he coulidercd it as an offence agaiiift the Deity, if,- 
through his own fault, that is, through levity or care- 
leffnels, he introduced a falfc reading into the facred 
text. His objeA waa not merely to make a colled ion 
of readings, and leave the choice of them to the judge- 
ment of the reader, but to examine the evidence on both • 
fides, and di'aw' the inference : yet he has not given liis 
own opinion fo frequently as Mill, whom he rcfembled. 
in his reverence for the Latin verfion, and in the pre- 
ference w’liich he gave to harfli and difficult readings^ • 
before thole which- were fmooth and flowing. It may; 
be obferved in genera!, that he w'ae a man of t>rofound' 

learningj^ . 
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flcriptorc. learning, and had' a cool and found judgment, diongh 
^id not prc^nt him from thinking too higidy of the 
Latin rcadhigfl, aiid of the Cotksi Alexandt^inust with 
other Latinir:ing’inBnuferi^vt8. 

The imfterfe^ionB of Bengel’a edition arife chiefly 
from liU difltdence and casnioii. He did not'* venture 
to infert into the text any reading which liad not ah 
ready appeared in fomc printed edition, even though 
lie believed it to be the genuine reading* In the book 
t)f Revelation indeed he took the liberty to infert read- 
ings which had never been printed ; bccauft few manu- 
feripts had been ufed in the printing of that book. 

iiM.l •>!' celebrated edition of John James Wetftein, 

^ ctllcin. which is the moil important of all, and the mod necef- 
fary to thofe engaged in facred criticifm, was puhlifhed 
at Amiierdam in 1751 and 1752, in t\vo volumes folio. 
No man will deny that z 'Prolc^orhma difcovcr 

profound erndiiion, critical penetmion, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the Greek manuferipts. It is a work 
which in many refpe^-ts has given a new' turn to facred 
criticifm, and no man engaged in that fludy can dif- 
penfe wnth it. AVherever AVVtlUin has delivered his 
fentimeutB refpefting a Greek manufeript, which he 
lias done Icfs frequently than Mill, and indeed Icfs 
frequently than we could have wiihed, he fliow's himfclf 
an experienced and fagacioua critic. He is likewife 
more concife than Mill in delivering his opinion, and 
does not fupport it by producing fo great a number 
i>f readings from the manufeript in qncftioii. Thi{j 
coneifenefa ia the conftquencc c»f that warmth and hafle 
which werepeculiar to Wttilein’s charad^cr, and which 
have iometiuiCB given birth to miilakrs. The fire of 
his difpofition w'as likewife tlie caufe of his advancing 
cotvjedlures, in tegard to the hiilory of his manufcriplK, 
which exceed the bounds of probability. But the cii* 
tical rules which he has delivered are peiftdtly jiill; and 
ill this rcfpcdl there is a remarkable agreement between 
him and his eminent predtceflors Mill and Bcngel. 
In regard to the Latin vc rlion alone they appear to 
diflcr : in Mill and Bcngel it has powerful, and per- 
haps paitial, advocates ; but in Wetflein a fcvercand fa- 
gacious judge, who foinetimes condemns it w'ithout a 
caufe. The Greek manuferipts w'hich confirm the read- 
ings of the Vulgate, and whi< h he fiippt>fed had been 
i’orruptid from it, he of coutfe condemned with equal 
levdvity : and tome enllcdlioua of various readings wlneh 
had been made by Catholics, he niade no feruplc to 
pronounce a forgery, fi’.ying, “ Ttnifo Danaost vt ilcna 
fertntes,^* But in coiifcqihincc of his antipathy to the 
Vulgate, his collection of various readings is lefa per* 
fedt than it might have been. 

It has been aiked, i. Whether Im has quoted his 
manuferipts cither falfi ly or iinpeiTcdlly, in order 10 
eiUblifii hif own religiou s opinions ? or, 2 . Whether his 
diligence and accuracy has been fuch that wc may at 
all times, depend upon them ? To the full of thefc que- 
fiions there can be no oiher anfw'cr, than that Wetibin, 
in his* eharadler of a critic, is perfcdlly honeft. With 
itfpc^Si to the fecond, his diligence and accuracy, Mi- 
chael. s ihuiks there is hfs uafon to pronounce him 
fnuhlefs. But Mr Mnifh has examined the examples 
on which Mirliaelis ft>uiids his tiffeition, and declares 
that Micliatlifc is miftakcn io every one of them. 

1 he diligence of Wcifttin can Icarce^^bd^qucftioiied 
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by any who arc acquainted wjth his hiflory. I;Jc tra- 
veiled into different cemnirtrs^ and examined with his '•^***V'*^“ 
own eyes a much gfealer number of tnanuferipts than 
any of his prcdcceflbra. His collection of various read- 
ings amount to a miUioa } and Isc has not only 

produced a mucli greater quantity of matter than hia 
predccrcfrors, but has likewife corrected ihcit miftaket. 

The cxtrafls from manuferipts, verlions, and printed 
editions of the Greek Teftament, which had been 
quoted by Mill, are generally quoted by Wctilein* 
Whenever Wetftein had no new' extracts from the ma* 
tiiifcripls quoted by Mill, or had no opportunity of ex- 
amining them himfelf, iie copied literally from Mill ; 
but wherever Mill hrs quoted from printed editions, 
as from the margin of Robert .Stcphenf;'fa for inftance, 
or from the London Polyglot, Wetficiii did not copy 
from Mill, but went to the original fourcc, as appears 
from his having corre£lcd many miftakes in Mill’s quo- 
tations. 

In the opinion of Michaclis, there arc many defe^\s 
in the edition of Wetftein, which rt quite to be fup- 
plicd, and many errors to he corrcQed. Yet ft III it 
muft be allow'ed to be a work of iminenfc hibonr, and 
moft valuable to tliofe engaged in facred criticifm ; and 
it is furprifing, when we confider the difficnltics and la- 
bour which Wetftein had to encounter, that his errors 


and inrtpcrfe6\ion8 arc fo few. 

The propofal of Michaclis, however, of a new col- 
lation of manuferipts, in order to foirn a complete col- 
it 6\iun of various readings, is worthy the attention of 
the learned. In mentioning this piopofal, Michaelis 
turns a wdihful eye towaids Britain, the only country, 
he fays, which pofiefies the wdl and the means 10 exe- 
cute the tafle. tJhoiild a rcfolution, he adds, he form- 
ed in this ifland, fo happily fituated for promoting the 
purpofes of general knowledge, to make the lu'dertak- 
ing a public concern, to enter into a fubferiplion, and 
to employ mtmof abilities in collating manuferipts both 
at home and abroad, they would be able to do more in 
ten years than could othcrw’ifc be done in a centuiy. 

And could this nation direct its attention to any objvct 
more glorious or more uTeful than in afeertaining the 
text of the facred Scriptures, and giving to pollcrity au 
accurate edition ? 

As the fenfe of Scripture, as well as all other boohr, 
iB aft'eflcd by the punfl nation, it is of importance to 1 inn nf t 
determine whether the flops or points which we find Nov I . 
in the facred books w'ere ufed by the facred writers, 
or have been inferted by modern iranfcribcrs. 

We a^e told by Monlfaucon, in his PaUngra^hia 
Graca, p. 31. that the pcifon who firft dlftinguifhed 
the fcveial parts of a period in Greek writing, by the 
introdutlion of a point, was Atiftophanes of Byr.an- 
lium, who lived under PtolcmKus Epiplmucs, in the 
l4Jth , 01 yiri]»iatl. B'Ut though points were not ufed 
in books bt'foie this period, they w'erc eroj»loyed in in* 
feriptions above 400 years before the birth of Chrifl. 

Sec yT7&i2/. PaL Crec, p. 135. 

Under the article PuNcruAtioN wc mentioned, on 
riuhorit'y w'hich we reckoned 'unqiieftioriable, that the 
ancient manuferipts were written writhoutt any points. 

We have now, however, difeovered, from Woide’s edi- 
tion of the Coikx AUxandrinuSi that points arc ufed in * 
that manufeript, thott^h ouiittcd in the fac ftmile giVen 

by 
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Nicriptiirfi. Ijy Mantfaucon. That they Rre found too in the Co< 
''"•r’v— ' Vaitcanus^ though not frequently, is related by 

lUrch in his Prolegotaena^ p. 14* 

As the fad has not been generally knoa-n, that the 
ancients pointed their mauuferipts, and as it is an im- 
portant and interefting fadt, we fliall prefent our read- 
ers with the fii ft fix lines of St John’s Gofpel, as they 
arc pointed in the Alexandrian manufeript : 

£NAfXHHNOAOroy.KAIOAOrQSHy 

nrosTONtoN-KAiexHNOAoros:* 

OTTOSHNENArXHnPOSTONeN 

nANYAAlATTOYErENETO-KAIXfl 

PtlSAYTOYErENETOOYAEEN* 

OrErONENENAYTnZQHHN* 

Whether any points for marking the Ccnfc were ufed 
by the apoftlcs, cannot be determined | but the points 
now in ufe have been invented ftnee. 

In the fourth century, Jerome began to add the com- 
ma and colon to the Latin vcrfion : and they were then 
inferteJ in many nyrre ancient manuferipts. In the 
fifth century, Euthalius a deacon of Alexandria divided 
the New Teftameiit into lines. This divifion was re- 
gulated by the fenfc, fo that each line ended where feme 
paufc was to he made in fpeaking. And when a co- 
pyiil was difpofed to contradt his fpace, and therefore 
crowded the lines into each other, he then placed a 
point where Euthalius had terminated the line. In 
the eighth century, the ftrokc was invented which we 
call a comma. In the Latin manuferipts, Jerome’s 
points were introduced by Paul Warnfried and Alcuin 
at the command of Charlemagne, In the ninth cen- 
tury, the Greek note of interrogation (;) was firft ufed. 
At the invention of printing the editors placed the 
points arbitrarily, probably without beftow'ing the nc- 
ceflary attention ; and Stephens, in particular, varied 
his points in every edition (d). 

The meaning of many paiTages in the Scripture has 
been altered by falfe pointing. We fhall produce one 
rii (lance of this : Mat, v. 34. is commonly pointed in 
this manner, fUfti a xf 

and confequently tranflated, But I fay unto 
youj fwcar not at all.” But if, inftead of the colon pla- 
t:cd after we fubftitute a comma, the tranflation will 
be, •• But I fay to you that you ought by no means to 
fwcar, either by heaven, for it is his throne, or by 
earth, for it is his footftool.” The command of Chrill 
therefore applies particularly to the abufe of oaths a- 
mong the Phanfees, who on every trivial occafion 
fworc by the heaven, the earth, the temple, the head, 
&c. but it implies no prohibition to cake an oath in 
the name of the Deity on folcmn and important occa- 
fions. 

The ancients divided the New Teftament into two 
kinds of chapters, fume longer and fome fhortcr. This 
method appears to be more ancient than St Jerome, for 
he expunged a pafTage from the New Teftament which 
makes an entire chapter. The longer kind of chap- 
ters were called brevet^ the fliortcr capUula* St Mat- 
VoL.XVII. Part I, 


. 

i VI Aon 
to chap- 
rs. 


thew contained, according to Terome, 68bncvcs| Mark Seripfurr. 
contained 48; Luke 83; ancf John 18. All the evan- ^ 
geliils together confifted of 217 breves and 1x26 capi- 
tula* Tlie inventor of our modern diviilon into chap- 
ters was Hugo de S. Caro, a French Doioiincan friaf 
who lived in the 1 3th century. 

The ancients had two kinds of verfes, one of which 
they called and the other 'Phe remala 

were lines which contained a certain number of letters# 
bkeour printed books, and therefore often broke olF in 
the middle of a word. Jufephus’s 20 books of Anti- 
quities contained 60,000 of them, though in Ittiquxs’s 
edition there arc only 40,000 broken lints. 

Siicbi were lines meafurtd by the lenfe : according to 
an ancient written lift mentioned by Father Simin, there 
were in the Nc%v Teftament 1 8,612 of ihcfc. 

The verfes into which the New Teftament is nowph'ilion 
divided are more modern, and an imitation of the di-J”^** 
vifion of the Old Teftament. Robert Stephens, tlie**^** 
firft inventor, inlrodticed them in his edition in the year 
1551. He made this divifion on a journey from Ly- 
ons to Paris ; and, as his fon Henry' tells us in the pre- 
face to the Concordance of the New Tcftaiiieiit, he 
made it inler equitandum. This phrafe probably means 
that when he was weary of riding, he amufed himfelf 
with this work at his inn. ^ 

This invention of the learned printer was foon intro- 
duced into all the editions of the New Teftament-, and Yantagev. 
it muft be confefTed, that in confultingand quoting the 
Scriptures, and in framing concordances for them, a fub- 
divifion into minute parts is of the greateft utility. But 
all the purpofes of utility could furely have been gain- 
ed, without adopting the hafty and indigefted divifion 
of Stephens, which often breaks the fenfc in pieces, 
renders plain paiTages obfeure, and difficult paftages un- 
intelligible. To the injudicious divifion of Stephens 
we may aferibe a great part of the difficulties which at- 
tend the intciy) relation of the Ntw Teftament, and a 
great many of thofc abfurd opinions wdiich have dif- 
graced the ages of tlic Reformation. For as feparate 
verfes appear to tlie eyes of the learned, and to the 
minds of the unlearned, as fo many detached fentcnccs, 
they have been fuppofed to contain complete fenfc, and 
they have accordingly been explained without any re- 
gard to the context, and often in direft oppofition to 
it. Were any modern hiftory or continue*! difeourfe, 
divided into fragments with as little regard to the fenfe, 
we (hould foon find, that as many oppofite meanings 
could be forced upon them as have been forced upon 
the books of the New Teftament. The divifion into 
verfes has been Hill more injurious to the Epiilles than 
' to the Gofpels, for there is a clufe cunnexion between 
the different parts of the Epiftlcs, which the verfes en- 
tirely diffolvc. It is therefore to be wifhed that this 
divifion into verfes were laid afide. The Scriptures 
ought to be divided into paragraphs, according to the 
fenfc; and the figures ought to be thrown into the mar- 
gin. Id this way, the figures will retain their utility 
U w-ithout 


(d) The reader will perceive that the account of the origin of points is different from that ^ven under Puho 
TUATION. But the beft authors differ upon this fubjeft. We fhall perhaps reconcile the difference, by fuppo- 
fiiig that points were invented at the time here mcntloncil, but were not in general ufe till the time mentioned 
.under the article Punctuation. 
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jSaipii^rc. without their Jifud vantages. Dr Campbell* in his 
beautiful trannatiuii uf the Gofpcis} has adopttd this 
mtihod with great judgment and fuccefs ; and he who 
will read that tranflation* will perceive that this lingle 
alteration renders the Gofpels much more intelligible, 
140 entertaining (t). 

Mraninjr The word ETArrEAION fignifics any joyful tidings, 
of tht: wordaiul cxjftly correfpouda’to our Kngldh word Gospkl. 

In the New Tcftainent this term is conlincd to “ 'fhe 
glad tidings of tlie coming of tlic Mefliah.*’ Thus, in 
Mat. x«. 5. onv Lord fays, “ The poor have the C^- 
fpcl piTHchcd j” that is, The comiiig of the Mcfllah is 
preached to tlie poor, lienee the name oiGcfpd was 
given to the hlllorics <^f ChriA, in which the good news 
of the com'P.g of the Mefliah, with all its Joyful circum- 
llaiicc', arc tccoidcd. 

1 .ic- That tat Cb'f^'.tl acooi ding to Matthew was compof- 
1 *•> cd, fav ’ ■» C-i obeli, by one born a Jew, familiarly 

.1. - .i-.-i ititl wjih tlic njiinions, ccrcmouicR, and culloms 
i..i ius counti vmcn ; time it was compofed by one con- 
vcri'aul i:i the farred wiitings, and habituated to their 
idiom j a miin of jdain fenfc, but of little or no learn- 
ing, except what he deiivcd from the Scriptures of 
the Old 'rellanieiit ; and finally, that it was the pro- 
dudlioii of a man who wrote from conviction, and had 
attended clofely to the fa<^ls and fpccchcs which he re- 
lated, but who in wiiting entertained not the moft di- 
ilant view of felting off himfclf — we have as ftrong in- 
ternal evidence as the nature of the thing will admit, 
and much lirongcr than that wherein the mind ninety- 
nine cafes out of a hundred acquiefccs. 
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That the author of tliishillory of ,our blelfed Savi^, ScriptujC. 

our was Matthew, appears from the telUmony of the r 

early Cliiillians. It is attelled by Jerome, Anguftin, ^ 
Epiphanius, and Chryfoilom, and in fuch a manner as 
ftiows that they knew the fad to be uiicoinroverted,**^*^^’ 
and Judged it to be incoiitiovertihle. Origen, Who 
flouriihed in the former part of the 3d century, is alfo 
refpedable aiuliorily. He is quoted by Eul'^bius in a 
chapter* w'herein he fpecially treats of Origen*? account * 
of the facred canon. “ As I have learned (fays Ori-Lib VI, 
by tradition concerning the four gufpels, which cap. »j;. 
alone are received without difpute by the wliole church 
of God under heaven ; the liill was written by Mat- 
* ihew, once a publican, aflcrwanls an apolllc of Jtfns 
Chrift, fjaho dclrfircd it to tb? Je^'i/h hdievers^ compo/td 
in ths J-Idurw lun^uage*^ In another place he fays, 

“ Matthew writing for the liebrews who expeded him 
who was to defeend from Abraham and David, fays, 
the lineage of jefus Chrifl, fon of David, hm of Abia- 
ham.** It muft be obftrvtd, that the Greek word 
does not exadly eorrtfpond to the Englilk 
word tnidittoHi which figniftts any thing delivered orally 
from age to age. properly implies any thing 

tranfmitted from former ages, whether by oral or writ- 
ten tedimony. In this ucceptation we find it ufed in 
fcripture |- : “ Hold the traditions (rect which .5 

yc have been taught, *Uf heller by nvord or our ipijllt\** ij. ^ 

The next authority to which w’t fliall have recourfc 
is that of Trenaeus bifliop of Lyons, who had been a 
difciple of Polycarp. He lays in the only book of his 
extant, that “ Matthew, among the Hebrews, wrote a 

gofpti Ld).V 
cap. 8. 


(r) Wo fliall here fubjoin, as a enriofity, what the anonymous author terms the Old and New TeJIament dif* 
ftiit’d. It contains an enumeration of all the books, chapters, verfts, words, and letters, which occur in the 
Englilh Bible and Apocrypha. It is faid to have occupied three years of the author’s life, and is a lingular in- 
fiance of the trifling employments to which fuperliition has led mankind. 

The Old and New Testament difle^ed. 

Books in the Old - - 39 the New - 27 Total - 66 Apocrypha. 

Chapters - - 929 - - - 260 1189 Chapters 183 

Veifes - - 23,214 - . - 7959 3 ^**73 Verfes - 6081 

Words - - 59**439 “ • t ^1*253 773*692 Words 152,1 8 J 

Letters - - 2,728,100 - - 838,380 3,566,480 

The middle Chapter and the leaft in the Bible is Pfalm 1x7. 

The middle Verfe is the 8th of the i i8th Pfalm. 

The middle time is the 2d of Chronicles, 4lh Chap. 16th Verfe. 

The word jind occurs in the Old Tcllanicnt 35,543 times. 

The fame in the New Teftamcnt occurs 10,684 tinges. V. 

The w'ord Jehovah occurs 6855 times. 

The leaft verfe is I Chron, ill Chap, and ift Verfe. 

Old Testament. 

The middle Book is Proverbs. 

The middle Chapter is Job 29th. 

The middle Verfe is 2d Chron. 20th Chap, between 17th and 18th Verfci. 

New Testament. 

The middle Book is zd Theflalonians. * ^ 

The middle Chapter is between the 13th and 14th Romans. 

The middle Verfe is 17th Chap. Adis, 17th VerL*. 

The leaft Verfe is nth Chap. John, Verfe 35. 

The 21ft Verfe of the 7th Chapter of Ezra has all the letters of the alphabet. 

The X9th Chapter of ad Kings and 37th of Ifaiah are alike. 
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Syiptiirc. gofpel in tlieir own language, wliilft Pttcr and Paul 
■- ' were preacliing the gofpel at Rome and founding the 

church there. 

To the teflimony of thrfe writers it may be objc<Sled, 
that except Ircnieus, they all lived ih tlic third and 
foiirtli centurifK, and cotifequciitly their evidence is of 
little impoitance. Hut there is furh unanimity in the 
teHimony, that it mull have ]>cen derived ftom fume 
anthcntic fonrec. And is it fair to queftion the veraci- 
ty of refpe^:lable men merely becaufe wc kftew not 
from what writings they received their information ? 
Many books which were then extant are now loft ; and 
bow do we know but thefe might ha%’e contained fitf- 
licient evidence ? Irenicus at lead had the belt opportu- 
nities of information, liaving been well acquainted in his 
youth with Polycarf , the difciple of John ; no objec- 
tion can therefore be made to bis evidence. But we 
can quote an authority ftill nearer to the times of the 
npoftitH. Papins bilhop of liierapolis in Crcfarca, who 
llourifhed about A. D. 1 1 6, affirms thatMatthew wrote 
his gor))el in the liebu'w tongue, which every one in- 
terpreted as he w^as able Papias was the companion 
/• w/r|;. Polycarp, iiud befidcs mull have been acquainted w ith 
^ many perfons who lived in the lime of the apolllcs. 

, , -9. The faA tliercforc is fully eftahlifhed, that Matthew, 
the apoftic of our Saviour, was the author of that gof- 
" pel which is placed firll in our editions of the New Tef- 
, ^ , lament. 

, fubjeA of inquiry refpefls the language in 

which is was written. This we are affured by Papias, 
by Ircnacus, and Origen, was the Jiebrew ; but the 
truth of this fa6l has been difputcd by Erafmus, Whit- 
by, and others. Whitby urges the improbability that 
Providence would have fuflered the original of this 
gufpel to be loft, and nothing to remain but a tranfta- 
tion. I'his is an argument of no force againft written 
teftimony ; indeed we are always in danger of drawing 
falfc conclufions when wc argue from our owm opinions 
of the condu'Sl of Providence, /or Aix w/iyj iire no/ 
as our Hi'dySi nor his thoughts as our thoughts m But 
tliougli we are forced to acknowledge that the gofpel 
according to Matthew which we poffefsis a tranflation, 
it is evidently a clofe one ; and the very circumllance 
that it has fuperfeded the original, is a clear proof that 
it was thought equally valuable by the ancient Chrifti- 
ans. It is neceffary to remark, that the language in 
which the gofpel according to Matthew was original- 
ly compofed, and which is called Hebrew by Papias, 
Irenaeus, and Origen, is not the fame with the Hebrew 
of the Old Tcftanient ; it war. what Jerome very pro- 
perly terms Syro-Chahlaic, having an affinity to both 
languages, but much more to the Chaldean than to the 
T44 Syrian. 

The time when this gofpel was compofed has not 
been prccifely afeertained by the learned. Ireiiipus fays 
that “ Matthew publiftied his gofpel when Pieter and 
Paul were preaching at Rome.’’ Now Paul a rived at 
Rome A D. 60 or f)i, and it is very probable fuffered 
martyrdom in A. 1 ). 65. 'Phis may be juftly concluded 
f’**^*^ compaiing the relation of Tacitus with that of O- 
/•• of the a writer of the fifth century, Orofiiis having 

given an account of Nero's ptM*fccution of the Chrillians, 
^ and of the death of the two apoillcs in it, adds, that, it 
was followed by a peflilence in the city, and other dif- 
iillers. And Tacitus rclaics that a pcililcnce prevailtjd 


in the city, and violent llorms took place in Italy, in the Scrlptm . 
ycar'of Chrift 65. Matthew’s gofpel w^as therefore writ- — v— ^ 
ten between the year 60 and 65. 145 

That this hiftory war. primarily intended for the ufe»"‘l dLii^rn 
of the Jews, we have, betides hiilorieal tvidence, vcry®^*^‘ 
ftrong prcfnmptions from the book iifelf. Every cir- Vr Cum;- 
cumftance is caiciully pointed out which might conci-^*^'^^ 
liate the faith of that nr.tiot^; every iinneceflary 
lion is avoided, which might in anyway ferve to obftru^: 
it. To come to particulars, there wad no fentimeiu re- 
lating to the Meffi.di with which the Jews were more 
llrongly pufferfled, tliaii that he muft be of the race of 
Abraham, and of the family of David. Matthc^v, there- 
fore, with great propriety, begins his narrative with the 
genealogy of Jefiis. That he (hould be born at Bethle- 
hem in Judea, is another circumllance in which tin? 
learned among the Jews were univerfally agreed. Hid 
birth in that city, with fome very ineiMoiMble circiini- 
llancca that attended it, tliis hillorian has alfo taken the 
firfl opportunity to uiLution. T'hofe paftjgcs in the 
prophets, or oilier fiered buok.d, which cither foretel 
any thing that thould happen to him, or admit an alhi^ 
five appellation, or were in that age generally uiider- 
ilood to be applicable to events which refpi (‘I the Mcf- 
fiah, are never pafled over in filcnce by this 3 £vangclill. 

The fulfilment of prophecy was always to the Jews, 
who were convinced of the infpitation of their facred 
writings, ftrong evidence. Accordingly none of the 
Evangelifts has been more careful than Matthew^ that 
nothing of tliis kind Ihould be overlooked. 

That which chiefly diftinguiflics Matthew’s wiitingsBiffii:. 
from tliofe of the other Evangelifts, is the minute andRuithin^v 
diftini^f manner in which he has related many of our'''hjradlcr. 
Lord’s difcourfes and moral inftrudtions. Of tliefe his 
fnrmon on the mount, his charge to the apotlles, Ins 
illiiftratioiis of the nature of his kingdom, and his pro- 
phecy on Mount Olivet, are examjjles. He has alfo 
wonderfully united fimplicity and energy in relating the 
replies of his mafter to the cavils of his adverfaries. 

Being early called to the apoltleftiip, he was an eye 
and ear witnefs of moft'of the things which he relates. 

And there are cireumllanccs which incline I>r Campbell 
to think that Matihew^ has approached as near the pre- 
eife order of time in which the events happened as ary 
of the Evangelifts. 

Concerning the life of the apclllc Matilicwwe have 
nothing to add, as the principal circumflances in h;.^ 
life have already been mentioned. See Matthiw, 

The Gofpel aecoiding to M itthcvv is cited feven 
times in the epillle of Barnabas, twice in the fii (i tpiiVie 
of Clemens Romanus to tin- Corinthians, eight lime.^ in 
the* Shepherd of HcimaF, fix times in I’olycarp’.s fniall 
cpiftle to the riiilippians, and ft veil times ni ilie fmnlkr 
epiftlcs of Ignatius, 'riici'c cilation.s may be Icen at 
full length in Jones's New and Full JSlcthod of ft f (Hug 
the Cauouy with the parallel paffagys in lliegufjjcl ac- 
cording to Matthew. 

That Mark was the author of the gofpel n Inch bears Corjici jc- 
hts name, and that it was the fccond in the order oftor.Ungtu 
time, is proved by the unanimous teftimony of the an- St Aluru, 
ciciit Chriftians. Many authorities are therefore un-. 
nccefl'aiy; we lhall only mention thofe of Papias and 
Irena;us. Eufebius has preferved the following paflrge 
of Papias: “ This is what was related by the cider (that 
is, John, wot the apoftJe, but * difdplc of jefus) ; Mark ^ 

U 2 being'* 
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8 or4|itiYr:«4 'bwn^rPctcr^s Hifccrp/ct«r wiotA CKa^ly wliatewcr he 
'■^""VT^Tdtrteml^credi twt indeed in the order wherein things 
wpre^ fpoKen and done by the Lord ; for be was not 
; bimfetf a beared 'orfolU^wcr of our Lord t but be after- 
I ward), afr I f»id# f<iUo«fed Peter av ho gave inftrudliona 
as foHcd'jcbe ocoafioiiSy but < not as a regular hiftory of 
our ' Lordjft teai^bing, . Mark* however* conamitted no 
ini(Ukoin wifiting fudb things n« occurred in his me- 
Tnory Vifup*oi this* one thing he was careful* to omit 
nothh^g which IkC- had heard, and to inftrt no falfebood 
into his narrative.’^ Such is the teftiraony of Papias, 
which is the more to be regarded as he alfigns his an- 
thority. He fpnkc not from hearfay, but from the in- 
formation which he had received from a mod credible 
wituefs, Joljn the elder* or prefbyter* a difciple of jefus, 
T49 and a companion of the apoftles. 
and djtc. Irenaeus, after telling us that Matthew publifhed his 
gofptl whilft Peter and Paul w'erc preaching at Rome* 
Jlacr. their dyiarture (iteS**), Mark alfo, the 

difciple and interpreter of Ptler, delivered to us in 
writing the things which had been preached by Peter.** 
'I’iie Greek like the Englini word departure^ 

miry either denote death, which is a departure out of 
the world* or mean a departure out of the city. It is 
probably in the former of thefc fenfee it is here ufed. 
Yet by the accounts given by fome others, Mark's 
gvfpcl was puldiraed in Peter’s lifetime* and had hie 
approbation. I'hc gofpel of Mark is fuppofed to be 
but two yeais pollcrior in date to time of Matthev'. 
The prccifc year, however, cannot be determined with 
ceitaiiity ; and it is a matter of no importance, fince we 
have afccriaiiitd the author, and the time in which he 
lived. 

Mark has generally been fuppofed to be the fame 
perfon w'ho is mentioned in the A£l8 and fome of Paul's 
cpiftlcs, who is called John, and was the nephew of Bar- 
nabas. But as this perfon was the attendant of Paul 
and Barnabas, and is nowhere in feripture faid to have 
accompanied Peter in his apoftolical miflion* which 
ancient writers inform us tlic author of the gofpel did, 
Dr Campbell has juftly concluded that tht fe were dif- 
ferent perfons. The autlior of the gofpel is certainly 
meant by Peter wlicn he fays Marcus mj fun falutetb 
t I Pct.v. yow f. 

*3- That Mark wrote his gofpel in Greek, is air evident- 

ly conformable to the tcllimony of antiquity, as that 
l. .n^ringe wrote his in Hebrew or Syro-Chaldiac. The 

cardinals Baioniiis and Bellarminc, anxious to exalt the 
language in which the Vulgate was written, have main- 
tained that thisEvangchil publilhed his work in Latin. 
Tilt* only appearance of tcllimony which has been pro- 
duced in fupport of this opinion is the infeription fub- 
joined to this gofpel in Syriac, and in fome other ori- 
ental verftons. But thefe poftferipts arc not ihctefti- 
mniiics of the trenflators ; they proceed from the con- 
iedture of fome trapferiber ; but when written* or by 
whom, is tqiially unknown. Agaioft jwfiUve tcftiinony 
therefore they are entitled to ho credit. 

From tlie Hebraifms Jn the ftyle, we Ihould readily 
conclude that the author was by birth and education a 
Jew. 'Phcrc arc alfo cxprefilons which ftiow that he 
had lived for fome time among the Latins, as tcffrv(i«v, 
ccplurion," and nrixvAocTAif “ fcntincl;" words which 
djU not occur in the other gofpcls. There arc other 
iturnal evidences that tins gofpel was wnHcn be- 
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yond the confines of Judea- The firft time' the* Jer» ficripsarf / 
dan is mentsonedi sratw^;, aTiver," is added to 
name for explanation ; for though no perfon in Judea °pte* 
needed to be informed that Jordan was a river, the cafe , 
was differtnt in diftant countries.' The word Gclunnoi Market 
which is trandated Hell in the New Tcllament, origi- QufpeL 
nally (igpiified the Valley of Hirmamt where infants had 
been facrificed by fire to Moloch, and wbci'c a conti- .' 
nual fire was afterwards kept iiptoconfumc the fdthof 
Jcrufalem. As this word could not have been undcr- 
Itood by a foreigner, the Evangelifl: adds, by way of 
explanation, arv^ to etrfiiToif ** the unquenchable fire." 

Inftead of the word Mammon, he ufes the common 
term “ riches,", when he employs the orient?-! 

word Corhan, he fubjoins the interpretation « eri 
*• that is, a gift." Thcfc pccularitics will corroboiatc 
tlie hillorica! evidence that has been already mentioned 
that Mark intended his gofpel for the ufc of the Gcu- 
tilcs. 

It has been affirmed that this cvangcHll is the abriilgei M-rk not 
of Matthew. It is true that Mark fometimes copies 
the expreffiotts ufed by Matthew j but he is not to 
confidcred as a mere abridger, for he omits altogether 
feveral things related by Matthew, viz. our Lord's pe- 
digree, his birth, the vifit of the Magiana, Jofwpl/s 
flight into Egypt, and the cruelty of Herod. Dr 
Lardner has given a lifl: of thirty-tin cc palTagcs, where- 
in circumftances are related which arc omitted by the 
other evangelifts. 'rherc is one parable, and an account 
of two miracles peculiar to Mark. The parable or fi- 
militudc is mentioned in chap, iv, a6. One of thefe mi- 
racles was the curing of a deaf and dumb man, chap, 
vii. 31, 37. The other was the giving fight to a bliiwi 
man at Bethfaida, chap. viii. 22, 26. The ftyie of 
Mark, inllead -wf being more concife than that of Mat- 
thew is more diffiifc. That he had read Matthew's 
gofpel cannot be doubted, but that he abridged it is a 
miftake. 153 

According to the teftimony which has been already hut diriv- 
produced, Mark derived his information from the 
poftlc Peter. It would be improper, therefore, not to Vc- 

mark, that this cvangclill has omitted many things jy,. 
tending to Peter's honour, which are related in the 
other gofpels, and has given the mod particular account 
of Peter's fall. This gofpel is feven times cited by Irc- 
nscus, and nine times by Tertullian. 1/4 

That the author of the gofpel which is the third in Gofpel re- 
order was Luke, the companion of the apoftle Paul, ifccordjryio 
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Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, and many fucceeding 
writers. But it has been difputcd whether he was a 
Jew or a Gentile. That Luke was a Jew by birth, or 
at lead by religion, may be argued from his being a 
condant companion of Paul. If he had been an un- 
circumcifcd Gentile, exceptions w’ould have been made 
to him tfpccially at Jerufakm 5 but nothing of that 
kind appears. It is alfo rendered highly probable, fioiu 
his mode of computing time by the Jcwifli ftdiviHs, 
and from his frequeat ufe of the Hebrew idiom. It has 
been fuppofed that Luke was one of the 70 difciples ; 
but he docs not pretend to have been a witnefs of ottr 
Lord’s miracles and teaching ; on the contrary, he tells 
ub in his introduflion, that he received his information 
fjom Olliers. 

The defig^ of Luke in writing his gofpel was to fiuDcfigii ol 

perfedcit. 
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^ SiMptufc* X**rfe 4 e fdme ichpnfeft and inaicctirtitc hiflorics oF our 
Saviour, which had 'then been publifhcd. Wha& thefa 
' vverr, it is impoilible now to determine, at they are 
not mentioned by any contemporary writer, and proba- 
bly did not fuhfive the age in which they were com- 
. pofed. 

f roll/ what fuppofcd that Luke chiefly derived bit 

jfource of information from the apoflle Paul, whom he ^ithfully 
{mfnrma. attended in hit travels ; but, from Luke's own words, 
tion it was xfc arc led to conclude, that the principal fource of hit 
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intelligence, as to the fa£ls related in the gofpel, was 
from ihofe who had been eye and ear witncfica of what 
our Lord both did and taught. Now Paul evidently 
was not of this number. It was from converling with 
fome of the twelve apofUes or difciples of our Lord, 
who heard his difeourfes and faw his miracles, that he 
obtained his information. 

As to the time when this gofpel was written, we 
have hardly any thing but conjecture to guide us. But 
as Origen, Eufebius, and Jerome, have ranged it after 
thofc of Matthew and Mark, we have no reafon to 
doubt but they were written in the fame order. 

The gofpel by Luke has fupplied us with many inte- 
reding particulars which had been omitted both by 
Matthew and Mark. It has given a diltinCt narration 
of the circumllances attending the birth of John the 
Daptid and the nativity of our Saviour. It has given 
an account of fcveral nurmorable incidents and cures 
which had been overlooked by the reft ; the conver- 
fion of Zaccheus the publican ; the cure of the w'oman 
who had been bowed down for 1 8 years $ the cure of 
the dropfjcal man ; the clcauling of the ten lepers ; the 
inhafpitable treatment of our Saviour by the Samari- 
tans, and tlic inttruCtivc rebuke which he gave on that 
occafiun to two of his difciples for their intemperate 
zeal ; alfo the affecting interview which he had after his 
rcfnrreClion with two of his difciples. Luke has alfo 
added many cdifj'ing parables to thofe which the other 
evangelifts had. recorded. Mod of thefe arc fpecified 
by Ircnscus as particularly belonging to this gofpel, and 
he has thereby (hown to us, without intending it, that 
the gofpel of Luke vvas the fame in his time that it is 
at prefent. 

The ftyle of tliis tvaugelift abounds as much with 
Hebraifiiis as .Tny of the facred writings, but it contains 
ino:t of the Grecian idiom than any of them. It is 
alfo diftingniftied by greater variety and copioufnefs ; 
qualiiifs which may be jnftly alcribcJ to the fuperior 
learning of the author. His occupation as a ptiyfici^ 
would naturally induce him to employ fome time in 
reading, and give him eafier accefs to the company of 
the great than any of the other evangelifts. As an 
inftance of Luke’s copioufnefs, Dr Campbell has re- 
marked that each of the evangelifts lias a number of 
words which arc ufed by none of the reft ; but in Luke’s 
gofpel the number of fuch peculiarities or words, ufed 
in none of the other gofpels, is greater than that of the 
peculiar words found in all the three other gofpels put 
logetlier ; and that the terms peculiar to I^ukc arc for 
the^moft part long and compound words. The fame 
judicious writer has alfo obferved, thiil there is more of 
compoiition in Luke’s fentcnces than is found in the 
other three, and confcquently Icfs limpliciiy. Of this 
the very firft fentcncc is an example, which occupies 
ao IcL than four verfes. Luke^.too, has a gaewter re- 


fcndilance to oth^r hiftorians, in giving whai^ dtay be’ flcrip tuce.- 
call^ his own verdi^i in tb'd narriitive part 'of h» work 
a ifncedom which the other evangelifts hrswe feldclin or 
never ventured to ufe. He calls the Pbnrifeei IpwrtChap. xvl 
of money: in diftinguiftiing Jndas Ifcariot from the ^4* 
other J^as, he ufes the phrafe, he noho f rented a trmtor^ 
f ^ ttm symr# Matthew and Mark exprefs the 

lame fentimeht in milder language, ** he who delivered 
him up." la recording the moral inftrudlions of our 
Lord, efpeoially his parables, this evangelift has united 
an affecling^ fweetn^s of manner with genuine fimpli* 

city. 15O' 

This gofpel is frequently cited by Clemens Romanus, 
the contemporary of the Apoftles, by Ignatius, and ancient 
Juftio Martyr. Irenxus has made above a hundred Chriftwn 
citations from it. In his Lib. HI. adv, Hteref c. 14 . heV®^koTir 
vindicates the authority and perfediion of Luke’s gof- 
pel, and has produced a colle 6 Iion of thofe fa£ls whiolv 
are only recorded by this evangelift. 

That the gofpel which is placed lift in our editions Gafpel ir- 
of the New Tcftament was written by John, one ofcordmgt* 
our Saviour’s apoftles, is conhrmed by the unanimous l*^ho. 
teftimony of the ancient Chriftiaos. He was the fon 
of Zebedee, a ftfticrman of Bethfaida in Galilee, by 
his wife Salome, and the brother of James, fumamed 
the rider or greater. He was the beloved difciplc of 
our Saviour, and was honoured, along with Peter and 
James, with many marks of diftindtion which were not 
conferred on the other difciples. He poffeffed a high 
degree of intrepidity and zeal, a warm and affeAionate 
heart, and was ftrongly attached to his mafter. His 
brother James and he were honoured with the title of 
Boanerges, or Son: of Thunder* He was anxious tO' 
reftrain whatever he confidered as a mark, of dirrefpe& 
againft his mafter, and to punifh his enemies with fere- 
rity. He was incenfed againft fome perfons for at- 
tempting to call out demons in the name of jefus ; and*' 
required them to defift bccaufe they were not his dif- 
ciples. James and. he propofed to our Saviour to call 
down fire from heaven to punifti the inhofpitabic Sama- 
ritans. Nor was the courage of John Icfs ardent than 
his zeal. When Peter had difowned his Lord, and all. 
the other difciples had fled, John continued to attend' 
his mafter. He was prefent at his trial, and followed 
him to the crofs, where he was a fpefiator of hit fuf- 
ferings and death. The interview between Jefus and ^ 
this difciple at Calvary, though concifely related, is an 
event which will ftrongly afte£t every nuin of feeling, 
while it convinces him of the unalterable affection of 
Jefus to his beloved difciplc, as well as difeovers his 
refpedfol tcn 4 ernefs for his mother. See Johh. i4i( 

The ancients inform us, that there were two motives Motive* 
which induced John to write bis gofpel : the one, thatf”*’ 
he might refute the herefies of Cerinthus and the Nico-*"® 
hiUns, who had attempted to corrupt the Chriftian 
do£lrine : the other motive was, that he might fiipply 
thofe important events in the life of our Saviour which 
the other evangelifts had omitted. Of the former of 
thefe motives Irenxus gives uorthe following account: 

“ John, dcfirous to extirpate the errors fown in the 
minds of men by Cerinthus, and fomC time before by 
thofe called Nicohhans, publilhed liis gofpo!'; wherein, 
he acquaints us that there is one God, who made all 
things by his word, and hot, the'y fay, one who 
the Creditor of the world, ahd'anbthJer tVho is the father'* 

ot. 
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of ihc Lord ; one the fon of the Creator, and another 
' the Chrift, who from the ruperc^leftial abodes defeend- 
cd upon jefus, the Son of the Creator, but remained 
irapufliblc, and afterwards fled back into his own ple- 
I'oma or fulntfs,’* As irenaeus is the rnoft ancient au- 
thor who has written upon this many appeals 

have been made -to his authority. The authority of 
Irena:us is certainly rcfpc^lable, and we have often re-* 
ferred to his teflinvony with coiiRdenre ; but we think 
it ncceffary to make a diftindlion between reccivin^r his 
leftimony to a matter of fact, and implicitly adoptinjj 
his opinion, lie does not tell us, that he derived his 
infon.’iation from any preceding writer, or indeed from 
any perfon at all. Nay, he feems to have belicve<l that 
John wrote againll tlitfe hcrcfics by a prophetic fpirit; 
for he fays in another place, chap. xx. 30. ** As John 
the difciple of our Lord affures us, faying. But thefe 
are wriiten, that yc might believe that Jefus is the 
Chrifl, tlu Son of God, and that believing ye might 
have life through his name ; roRESBriNG tht'fe hlafphe^ 
nous rofions that divide the Lord, Jo far as it is in their 
foiorrd* 

Indeed it feems very improbable that an apullle 
lliould write a hiiloiy of our Lord on purpofe to con- 
fute the wild opinions of Cerinthus or any other here- 
tic, Had John confidercd fuch a confutation ncccf- 
fary, it is more likely that he w’ould introduce it into 
an epiflle than blend it with the affions of his vene- 
rable Mailer. But were the opinion of Ircnxus well- 
founded, we flioiild furely difeover forac traces of it in 
the gofpel of John ; yet, except in the introduftion, 
there is nothing that can wdth the lead fliadow of pro- 
bability be applied to the opinions of Cerinthus ; and 
few, we prefume, w'ill affirm, that the gofpel of John 
was compoled merely for the fake of the firtt eighteen 
verfes. 

The intention of John in writing hia gofpel was far 
more extenfive and important than to refute the opi- 
nions of a few' men who were to fink into oblivion in the 
couifc of a few cenlnrica. It was evidently (according 
to the opinion of Clemens of Alexandria) to fupply the 
omiffions of the other cvangelills: It was to exhibit the 
evidences of the ChrilUan religion in a diftinil and per- 
fpicuous manner ; It was, as he himfelf in the conclu- 
lion of his gofpel affiires us, to convince his readers, 
that yefus is the Mejftah, the Son of God, and that be^ 
lieviug they might have life through his name"^. Now it 
will appear to any perfon who reads this gofpel with 
attention, that he has executed his plan with aftonifli- 
ing ability, and has given the mod circumllantial and 
fat isfa^lory evidence that Jefus was the Melliah the Son 
of God. After declaring the prc-exidence of Jefus, 
lie proceeds 10 deliver the tedimony of John the Bap- 
till, and felcd\s fomc of the greatell miracles of Jefus 
to prove his divine miflion. In the fifth chapter he 
prefents us with a difeourfe which our Saviour deliver- 
ed in the temple in the prefence of the Jews, wherein 
lie Uates in a very didinA manner the proofs of his 
miflion from, i. The teftimony of John ; 3* His own mi- 
racles ; 3. The declaration of the h’ather at his baptifm; 
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4. The Jewifli Scriptures. Indeed the conclufion that Scripfuf*. 
Jefus was the'Mcfliah the Son of God, naturally arifes ^ 

from aimed every miracle which our Saviour is faid to 
have performed, and from every difeourfe that he de- 
livered. This declaration is very often made by our 
Saviour himfelf ; particularly to the woman of Sama- 
ria, to Nicodemus, and to the blind man whom he had 
cured. ,5^ 

It mud he evident to every reader, that John dudi-bafup|jlfr. 
oufly pafles over thofc paffagcR in onr Lord’s hillory mtnt to 
and teaching which had been treated at large by ibc 
other cvangehds, or if he mentions them at all he 
tions them flightly. This confirms the tedimony of*^ 
ancient writers, that the fird three gofpels were writ- 
ten and publiflitd before John compofed his gofpel. 

Except the relation of our Saviour’s trial, death, and 
lefurrcflion, almod every thing which occurs in this 
book is new. The account of our Saviour’s nativity, D* 
of his baptifm, and of his temptation in the wildernefs^^^^’^ 
is omitted ; nor is any notice taken of the calling 
the twelve apodles, or of their miflion during our Sa- 
viour’s life. It is remarkable, too, that not one pa- 
rable is mentioned, nor any of the prcdidlions relating 
to the dedruAion of Jcrufalem. All the miracles re- 
corded by the o'tlicr cvaiigelids arc paffed over, except 
the miraculous fupply of provifion, by which five thoii- 
fiind w ere fed : and it is probable that this miracle was 
related for the fake of the difeourfe to which it gave 
birtli. The other miracles which are mentioned arc 
few in number, but in general they are minutely de- 
tailed. They confid of thefe : the turning of water 
into wine at Cana ; the cure of the difeafed man at the 
pool of Bethefda ; the cure of the man that had been 
blind from his birth ; the redoringof Lazarus to life ; 
and the healing of the fervant’s ear which Peter had 
cut off. But valuable would this gofpel be, though it 
had only recorded the coiifolatiun of Jefus to his difei- 
ples previous to his departure ; wliich exhibits a mod 
admirable view of our Saviour’s charafter, of his care 
and lender regard for his difcipics. Having opened 
every fource of comfort to their defponcling minds; 
exhorted them to mutual love, and to the obedience of 
his Father’s precepts ; having warned them of the im- 
pending dangers and forrows — our Saviour coiidludes 
with a prayer, in the true fpirit of piety and benevo- 
lence ; ardent without cnthuiiafm, fober and rational 


without lukewarmnefs. 


16 ? 


The time in which this gofpel was written has not Time at 
been fixed with any precifion. Irenxus informs us, that'^’hkh it ' 
it was written at Ephefus, but leaves us to conjecture 
whether it was written before or after John’s return 
from Patmos. He was banifhed to Patmos by Domi- 
tian, who reigned 15 years, and according to the bed 
computation died A- D. 96. The perfecution which 
occalioTicd the exile of John commenced in the 14th 
year of Donaitian’s reign* If John virrote his gofpel 
after bis return to Ephefus, which is affirmed by Epi- 
phanius to have btfen the cafe, we may fix the date of 
it about the year 97 (f). 155 

This gofpel is evidently the produAion of an illitc-styleolit 

rate 


(f) It, lias been argued from a;pafrage in this gofpel, that it muft have becti written before the de(lru6lion of 
Jcrufalem* In (yaking, of the pool of Bcthefda» John ufes the prefent tenlje i Hia words are, There is at 
4 ' . ’ Jcrufalem.’* 
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ted by jn 
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Scripture, rate Jew, and its llyk* iS remarkable for fimplicity. It 
abounds more with Hchraifmb than any of the other 
gofpels ; and ct»ntaiiiHfome ftrongoricnialfigurcs which 
are not readily underftoocl by an European. 

This gofpel is cited once by Clcincna Rumanus, by 
Ctrl tbree times, by Ignatius five times, by Juflin 

fijaiifc Martyr fix times, by Tretiacus, and above forty times 
ji>H by Clcraens Alexandrjnns. 

nf the The book which we entitle the Afta of the Apoftlea 
Apolilcs. connefts the gofpcla and the epiflles. It is evidently a 
continuation of Luke's gofpel, which appears both from 
the introdudion and from the atteflations of ancient 
Chriflians. Both are dedicated to Theophilus 5 and 
in the beginning of the Ads a reference is made to his 
gofpel> which he calls a former treatife^ recording the 
a6tions and difeourfes of JcTus till hia afeeniion to hea- 
ven. Luke is mentioned aa the autfior of the Ads of 
the ApoftUs by Irenseus, by Tcituliian, by Origen, 
and Eufebius. 

From the frequent ufe of the firft perfon plural, it is 
manifed that Luke the author was prefent at many pf 
the tranfadions which he relates. He appears to have 
accompanied Paul from Troas to Philippi. He attend- 
ed him alfo to Jirufalcm, and afteywards to Rome, 
where he remained for two y^ars. He is mentioned by 
Paul in fcvcral of thofe epidles which were wiitien from 
Rome, particularly in #.e ad epifllc to Timothy, and in 
the epifllc to Philemon. * 

This book contains the hiftory of the Chriflian 
church for the fpace of about 28 or 30 years, from the 
time of our Saviour's afcenfion to haul's arrival at Rome 
in the year 60 or 61 . As it informs us that Paul refided 
two years in Rome, it mull have been written after 
the year 63 ; and as the death of Paul is not mention- 
ed, it is probable that it was compofed before that 
event, ivhicb happened A. D. 65. 

The Ads of the Apoftles may be divided into feven 
parts. T. The account of our Saviour's afcenfion, and 
of the occurrences which happened on the firft pentc- 
coll after that event, contained in chap^ i. H. 2. The 
tranfadions of the Chriflians of the circumcifion at Jc- 
rufalem, in Judea, and Samaria, chap. Hi. — ^ix. xi. 

1 — 21. xii. 3. Tranfadions in Caefarca, and the ad- 
miflion of the Gentiles, chap. x. 4. 4. The firft cir- 

cuit of Barnabas and Paul among the Gentiles, chap, 
xi. 22. xHi. xiv. 5. Embafly to Jcrufalem, and the firft 
council held in that city, chap. xv. 6. Paul's fecotid 
journey, chap. xvi. — xxi. 7. His arreftment, trial, 
appeal to Caefar, and journey to Rome, chap. xxL to 

170 the end of the book. 

i^ftfn cittH Thj. Ads of the A-pofllcs are cited by Clemens Ro- 
I manus, by Polycarp, by Juftin Martyr, thirty times by 
u.s ' Irenarus, and feven times by Clemens Altxandriniu. 

All the efleniial dodrines and precepts of the Chri- 

171 ftian religion were Certainly taught by our Savicuir him- 
Thd t'pif- and arc contained in the gofpcls. The cpiftles may 

be confidered as commentaries on the dodr ncs of the 
gofpel, addrefftd to particular focieties, accommodated 
to their refpedive fuuations ; intended jLo refute the 
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errors and falfc notions which prevailed among them, Scripture, 
and to inculcate thofe virtues in which they Vvei^ moft ^ 

deficient. 179 

The plan on which thefc Letters arc written is, Orncral 
firft, to decide the controverfy, or refute the erroneous 
notions which had arifen in the focicty to which ' 

cpillle was addrcITed : And, ferondly, to recommend 
thofe duties which their falfc dodrinet* might iiiducc 
them to negled ; at the fame time inctilcaring in ge- 
neral exhortations the moft important precepts of Chri- 
ftian morality. 

Of the epillles fourteen were written by St Paul. Arranjiti 
Thefc arc not placed according to the order of time in in chrono- 
w^hich they were cornpofed, but according to the fup-l*'^*^**^ 
pofed precedence of the focieties or perfons to whom 
they were addreffed. It will be proper therefore to 
exhibit here their chronological order according to Dr 
Lardner. 

Tabik of St Paul's Frisrinsy with tht' Phucs wherc% 
and times when^ writtniy according to Dr Lardner* 


Eplftlt's. 

1 ThefTalonians 

2 ThtfTalonians 

Galatians 

I Corinthians 

1 Timothy 

Titus 

2 Corinthians 
Romans 
Ephelians 

2 Timothy 
Philjppians 
Coloflisns 
Philcmou 

Hebrews 


P1.HC9. 
Corinth 
Corinth 
r Corinth or 
\ Ephefus 
Ephefus 
Macedonia 
y Macedonia 
or near it. 
Macedonia 
Corinth 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 




1 


i Rome or 
Italy 


} 


A D. 

52 

5 * 

near the end of 52 
or beginning of 53 
the begi 11 n i 11 g oi' 5 3 

5® 

j bef. the end of 56 

ivbout Odober 57 
about Fchniaiy 58 
about April 61 
about May 6 i 
bi f, tlie end of 62 
bef. the end of 62 
bcf. the end of 62 

in fpring of 63 


^ Tablk of the Catholic Ej/S7i.f. 5 and the 
rio*v, according to Dr Lardner. 


Epifllc. 

James 

The two Epillles 
of Peter 
I John 

xd and 3d of 
Johu 
Jude 

Revelation 




J udea 

J Rome 
Ephefus 
"I Ephefus 


Unknown 
rPatmosor 1 
^ Ephefus 3 


[or beg. of 


about 

{ between 
and 


A.D. 

61 

62 

64 

80 
80 
- 90 

64 or 65 

95 or 96 


It is more difficult to iinderfland the e piftolary wri- 
tings than the gofjK'ls ; the caurc of which is evident. ,hcir obl'cu- 
Many things arc omitted in a letter or flightly mentioned rity. 
becaufc fuppofed to be known by the perfon to whom 
it is addicftcd. To a ft ranger this will create much 

difficulty. 


Jcrufalem." Now if thefe words had been written after the dtllrudion of Jcrufalem, it is urged the paft tenfe 
would have hern ufed, and not the prefciu. This argument is more fpecious than forcible- Though Jcrufalem 
• was demolifhed, docs it follow that the pool of Bcthcfda was dried up ? 
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Sciifture. difficulty. Tke bufititfs RbiMit wbicH 5 t Paul wrote not « rigid metliod to get into the true fenfe of tltcfe fleripfdb.' 

‘■T— uut* ^as certainly well known to hU correfpondents ; but at epiftles. I faw plainly, after I began once to rc^fit 
this diftance of time we eati obtain no information con* on it» that if any one (hould write me a letter as long 
cerning the occafton of his writing, or the chara£lcr as St PaoPs to the Romans, concerning fuch a matter 
and circumftances of thoCe perfona for whom his letters at that is, in a ftyle as foreign, and expreTuons as dii* 

‘Were intended, except what can be gleaned from the bious as his feem to be, if I (hould divide it into iifutn 
writings themfelves. It is no wonder^ therefore, though or fixteen chapters, and read one of them to-day, and 
many allufjons (hould be obfeure. Befides, it is etri. aiyotlier to-morrow, 6cc. it is ten to one 1 (hould nr* 


dent from many pafiages that lie anfwers letters and 
quedions which his correfpondents had fent him. If 
thefe had been preferved, they would have thrown 
more light upon many things than all the notes and 
175 conjedtures of the commentators. 

Caufeaof The caufes of obfeurity which have been now men* 
obfciirity tioncd are common to all the writers of the epiftlcs s 
S^PaulV** there arc fomc peculiar to St Paul. 1. As he had 
rpiftlM. acute and fertile mind, he Teems to have written 
with great rapidity, and without attending much to the 
common rules of method and arrangement. To this 
caitfe we may alcribc his numerous and long parenthe* 
fcs. In the heat of argument he fometimes breaks off 
abruptly to follow out fome new thought ; and when 
he has exhauftedit, he returns from his digrefTion with* 
out informing his readers ; fo that he requires great at* 
tention to retain the connexion, a. His frequent change 
of perfon, too, creates ambiguity : by the pronoun / he 
fometimes means himfelf ; fometimes any Chriilian $ 
fometimes a Jew, and foroetimes any man. In uling 
the pronoun ws he fometimes intends himfelf, fome* 
^imes comprehends hia companions, fometimes the apof* 
ties ; at one time he alludes to the converted Jewsy at 
another time to the converted Gentiles. 3, There is a 
third caufe of obfeurity : he frequently propofes ob- 
je^ions, and anfwers them without giving any formal 
intimation. There are other dilHcmties which arife 
from our uncertainty who are the petfons he is addref- 
fiug, and what are the particular opinions and pra£lices 
to which he refers. To thefe wc may add two exter- 
nal CBufcs, which have increafed the difficulty of under* 
iianding the epillles. i. The dividing them into chap* 
ters and verfes, which diffolves the connexion of the 
parts, and breaks them into fragments. If Cicero’s 
epillles had been fo disjointed, the reading of them 
would be attended with lefs pleafure and advantage, 
and with a great deal more labour. 2. We are accuf* 
tomed to the phrafeology of the epillles from our in- 
fancy i but we have either no idea at oil when we ufe 
it, or our idea of it is derived from the articles or fyfiem 
which we have efpoufed. But as different fedls have 


ver come to a fall and clear com prehen fion of it. The 
way to underiland the mind of him that writ it, every 
one would agree, was to read the whole Itttcr through 
from one end to the other all at once, to fee what was 
the main fubjed and tendency of it ; or if it had fevt* 
ral views and purpofes to it, not dependent one of ano- 
ther, nor in a fubordination to one chief aim and end ; 
to difeover what thofe difierent matters w^cre, and 
where the author concluded one, and began another ; 
and if there were any necefiity of dividing the epifllc 
into parts, to mark the boundaries of them. 

« In the paofccution of this thought, I concluded it 
neCelTary, for the underfianding of any one of St Paur$ 
epiftles, to read it all through at one fitting, and to oh* 
ferve as well as I could the drift and defign of his writ- 
ing it. If the firfi reading gave me fome light, the fc* 
cond gave me more ; and to I perfified on reading con* 
ilantly the whole epiille over at once till 1 came to have 
a good general view of the aipofilc’s main purpofc in 
writing the epiftle, the chief branches of his difeourfe 
wherein he profecuted it, the arguments he ufed, and 
the difpofition of the whole* 

** This, 1 confefs, is not to be obtained by one oa 
two hafty readings 1 it mull be repeated again and again 
with a clofe attention to the tenor of the difeourfe, and 
a perfedl negle^ of the divifions into chapters and ver* 
fca. On the contrary, the fafell way is to fuppofe 
that the epiille has but one bufmefs and one aim, till 
by a frequent perufal of it you are forced to fee there 
arc diftind independent matters in it, which will for- 
wardly enough (how themfelves. 

** It requires fo much more pains, judgment, and ap* 
plication, to find the coherence of obfeure and abllrufe 
writings, and makes them £0 much the more unfit to 
&rve prejudice and preoccupation when found $ that it 
18 not to be wondered that St Paul’s epilUes have with 
manypaffed for disjointed, loofe, pious difeourfes, full 
of warmth and Xeal, and overflows of light, rather 
than for calm, ilrong, coherent reafonmgs, that carried 
a thread of argument and confillency all through 


ari)itrary definitions for St Paul’s phrafes, vre (hail ne- 
ver by following them difeover the meaning of St Paul, 
who certainly did not adjuil his phrafeology to any 
man’s fyfiem. 

The bell plan of ftudying the epillles is that which 
wns propofed and executed by Mr Locke. This wc 
fliall prefent to our readers in the words of that acute 
f -6 and judieious author. 

Mrl'ocke** «* After 1 had found by long experience, that the 
plan of ftu- reading of the text and comments in the ordinary way 
e proved not fo fuccefsful as I wifhed to the end propou 

ep> ei. ^ began to fufpeA that in reading a chapter as was 

itfual, and thereupon fometimes confulting expofitors 
upon fome hard places of it, which at that time more 
ane^ed me, as relating to points then under Confidera- 
tiou in my own mind, or in debate amongft others, was 

I 


Mr Locke tells us he continued to read the fame 
epifile over and over again till he difeovered the fcope 
of the whole, and the miferent Heps and arguments by 
which the writer accompli (hes his purjxjfe. For he wa s 
cofirinced before reading his epillles, that Paul was a 
man of learning, of found fenfe, and knew all the doc- 
trines of the gofpel by revelation. The fpeeches record- 
ed in the Adis of theApoftles convinced this judicious 
critic that Paul was a clofe and accurate reafoncr: and 
therefore he concluded that bis epillles would not be 
written in a loofe, confufed, incoherent ftyle. Mr Lo^ke 
accordingly followed the chain of the apoftle’s difeoutfe, 
obferved his iofei«nees,aBdcarefuUyetamined from what 
premifes they were drawn, till he obtained a general out- 
line of any particular epiftle. If every dmne would 
follow this method, he would foou acquire fuch know- 
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that Iw 'Would' 

>»i ^iaiotber epifUes'tfvkli ^moch. grestur eaib;^ t t ^ 

. * ' 7 That the epiftle to the Roma^e vraa writtelF at >Co- 

rpilllc to |jy ipaul, ift.a£cc«taiaed> liy the tefthhontr of 

•the aoetent dinltiana. it arm conijMifetd la the year 
r ; 8 :58, in the R4th year after Paart converfion, and ii the 

Its d^tc. ^iWenth tfiiiile which he wrotr^ From the A^a of the 
•Apoftles^e learn' that it muft have been wiitten with- 
in tlie fpace of three montha ; for that was the whole 
period of Paul's rcfidence in Greece, ( Adtsax. i, a, 3.) 

The ? following analy fis of this epitile we Iiave t aken 
from a valuable little treatife, entitled, A Key to the 
New Ttrtnmcnt, which was written by Dr Percy bi- 
fliop of Drtnnorc* It exhibits the intention of the 
apoftle, and the arguments which be ufca to prove his 
diiferent propofitions, in the molt concife, diitindl, and 
connected manner, and a^rds the beit view of (his 
epiftle that we have ever feen. 
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General dc- «« The ChrHtian church at Rome appears not to 


have been planted by. an npoAle ( wherefore St Pant, 
ltd it Ihouid be corrupted by the Jews, who then 
fwarmed in Rome, and of whom many were converted 
to Chridianity, fends them an abftvadt of the principal 
truths of the gofpel, and cndcavmirs to> guard them 
againd thofe erroneous notions which the jews had df 
judification, and^if the ^Icdlion of their own nation. 

Now the Jews afligned three grounds for judiAcS- 
lion. Firft, * The extraordinary piety and merits, of 
their ancedors, and the covenant made by God W'ith 
thefe holy men.’ They thought God could not hate 
the children of fnch ^meritorious paaents : and as he had 
nvidc a^covenant with the pat mrebs to blcfs their po- 
dcrity, he was obliged thereby to pardon their fms. 
Secondly, * A perfect knowledge and diligent dudy of 
the law of Moles.’ They made this a plea for the rc- 
milTion of all their fins and vices. Thirdly, ‘ The works 
^of the Levitical law,’ which were to axpiate fin, efpe- 
cially circumcifion and facrificcs. Hence they infen^d 
that the Gentiles mud receive the whole law of Mofes, 
in order to be jnftiticd and favedk ^ ^ 

« The doflrine of the Jews concerning eiediion was, 
* ThatasGod had promifed to Abraham to blefs his feed, 
to e,ive him not only fpiritual bielfings, but alfo the land 
of Canaan, to fuffer him to dwell there in profperity, aiKl 
to confider him as bii church upon earth i* That there- 
fore this bleffing extended to their whole nation, and 
that God was bound to fulfil thefe promifes to them, 
whether they were righteous or wicked^ faithful or un- 
believing. They even believed that a prophet ought 
•not to pionounce again d their natiUn the prophecies 
with which be was infpired ; but was rather to beg of 
God to expunge his name out of the book of the Irving. 

“ Thefe previous remarks will ferve as a key to un- 
lock this difficult cniiUc, of which we (hall now give a 
IhoTt aualylls^ See Michaelis*s Lc&ures on ifjt iVew 
180 ment^ 

nd aualyfis •« J. The Epidk begins wuth the ufual faUitation with 
which the Greeks began their letters, (chap. i. i— >71) 

•* II. St Paul proklfes his joy at the flouriilring date 
of,thc church at Rome, and his defire to come and 
preach the 19O * then he infeuMy 

hcijWcitKied^.to- prove, via. 
\ (rfihe. goi^l (ver. ^6, i l4ia^ 

•Mu 'ftnanh * rig hjte ♦lifhcfs 4ltfik^WR^ befuwr » whh.U 

... , ’ V..-'-.- fr; 
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wed from fakh,< midto Jo#! add 'OetilSks 

^Imsie'tan equsd chiim. ‘ ^ ^ - v ^ 

' «dV“.iin order to prove this,im:nimivs^(>chapki«'*i8.^ 
that both jews ami Oentilrs arc • under line 
L c. that God will impute their fins to jews as wellras 
*10^ Gentiles. ' • sa 

' *• His ailments may be reduced to thefe fyllogifnis 
(diap..ii. 1. 17-^14.) I, * The wrath of God is reveal- 
ed thofe who hold the truth in unriglneouf- 

mefs ; L e. who acknowledge the truth, and yet fm 
agaiftd it. 2. The Gentiles acknowledged truth? t 
but, partly by their idolatry, and partly by their other 
deteftable vices, they finned againd the truth they ac- 
knowledged. 3. Therefore the wrath of God is re< 
vcalcd againd the Gentiles, and puniilieth them. 4. Thu 
Jews have acknowledged more truths than the Gen- 
tiles, and yet they fin. 5. Confeqnently the Jewilh lin- 
gers arc yet more expofed to the wrath of God (ch. ii. 
!•.— 12.) Having thus proved his point, he niifwcis 
certain objeidions to it. Ofj. i . • The jewa were well 
grounded in their knowledge, and dudied the lav/:^ 
He anfwers, ‘ If the knowledge of the law, without ob- 
ferving it, could jullify them, then God could not have 
condemned the Gentiles, who knew the law' by naturr, 
(chap. ii. 13 — 16.) Olj. 2. * The Jews were circum- 
etfwh’ That is, ye are admitted by an outward 

fign into the covenant with God. This figii will net 
avail you when ye violate that covenant (chap. ii. 25. 
to the end). OIJ, 3. • According to this do£Irmc of St 
Paul, the Jews have no advantage before others.’ 

Yes, they fiill have advantages j for unto them arecoifi • 
milted the oracles of God. But their privileges do 
not extcml to this, that God (liould overlook their fins, 
which, on the contrary, Scripture condemns even m 
the Jew’s (chap. iii. r — 19. ) Ohj* 4. • They had the Le- 
vitical law ami facrificcs.* AiiJ\ From hence is no re* 
cnifiion, but only the knowledge of fin, (chap. hi. ao. ) 

V. From all this St Paul coficludes, that Jews and 
Gentiles may be juftified by the fame means, namely, 
without the Levitical law, through faith In Chrill ; 
And in o]>porition to the imaginary advantsges of the 
Jews, hefiates the declaration of Zcchari<ih,ihat God is 
the C^d of the Gentiles as well as of the jews, (ch. iii. 
2!. to the end.) 

“ VI. As the whole bleffing W’as promifed to the 
faithful defeendanta of Abraham, whom both Scripture 
and the Jews call his children, he proves his fornter af- 
fertion from the example of Abraham ; who was an 
idolater before his call, but was declared juft by God, 
Ofi uccDimt of his faith, long before his circumcifion. 
Hence he takes occafion to explain tiie nature and 
friiiteof faith, (chap. iv. i. v. 11.) 

•• VII. He goes on to prove from God’s juftice, 
that the Jew’s had no advantages over the GentiUa 
with refped^ to Jnftffication. Both Jews and Gentile* 
^tad forfeited life and immortality, by the means of one 
common father of their race, whom they ihemfeKcshad 
not chofen. Now as Goli was willing to Tcilqre im* 
mortalky by a new fpiritual head of a covenant, 
Chriit, it M’ai juft that both Jews and Ojtmtilesfhonfil 
fiwwc in this hewreprefentotive of tliewtiufeT)|€e({cl>, y. 
12. to tire end).— Chap. v. vcr. 1 to ih» 
fwgative queftiou, lx it not fitting^tk^ iIm free gilt 
fiw*ld.!cxt«nd fttt far as ^he ' 
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teiptvre. << VI TI. He fhows that the dodlrinc of judification, 
.w-y^w flated by him, lays us under the Llrongcd obligations 
of holincffl, (ch, vi. i. to the end,) 

*< IX. He (hows that the law of Mofes no longer 
concerns us at all ^ for our juiUficatioii arifvs from our 
appearing in God’s fights las if mfilually dead with ChrUl 
on account of our tins ; hut the law ot Mofes was not 
given to the dead. On this occalion he proves at large, 
that the eternal power of God over us is not ahecied 
by this; and that whilll we arc under the law of Mofes 
we perpetually become fiibjc£l to death, even by fins 
of iii:ulvcitvncy, (ch. vii. i. to the cud.) 

X. Hence he concludes, that all tliofe, and thofe 
only, who arc united with Chriil, and for the fake of 
hib union do not live according to the flcfli, are free 
from all coiidcnrination of the law, and have an undoubt- 
ed ihnre in etenial life, (ch. viii. i — 17.) 

“ XL Having defenbed their blcncdncfs, he is aware 
that the Jews, who expected a temporal happinafa, 
fuotild objcdl to him,' that Chriftians notwithdandiug 
endure much fuflering in this world. He anfwers this 
objection at large, (cb. viii. 18. to the end..) 

XII. He iiiowB that God is not the lefs true and 
faithful, becaufc he doth not juftify, but rather rejects 
and puniflies, tliofc Jews who would not believe the 
MeiTiah, (cli. ix. x. xi.) In difeuffing this point, wc 
may obferve the cautious manner in which, on account 
of the jewilh prejudices, he introduces it (ch.ix. 1— -5.), 
as well as in the difeudion itfelf. 

“ He (liows that the promifes of God were never 
made to all the poftcrity of Abraham, and that God al- 
ways referved to liimfelf the power of chooiiug thofe 
Tons of Abraham whom, for Abraham’s fake, he intend- 
ed to blefs, and of punidiing the wicked Tons of Abra- 
ham ; and that with refpc£l to temporal happintfs or 
mifery, he was not even iletcrmincd in his choice by 
their works. Thus he rejected lihmael, £fau, the If- 
raelites in the defert in the time of Mofes, and the great- 
er part of that people in the time of Ifaiah, making 
them a facrificc to his juftice, (ch. ix. 6 — 29.) ^ 

“ He then proceeds to (how that God had rcafon to 
moft of the Jews then living, becaufe they would 
not believe in the Mefliah, though the gofpcl had been 
preached to them plainly enough, (cbap.ix. 30. x. to the 
end.) .However, tliat God had not rejedied all his 
people, but was (till fulfilling his piximKe upon many 
tboufend natural defeendants of Abraham, w'ho believed 
in the MelTiab, and would in a future period fulfil them 
upon more; for that all Ifrael would be converted, (ch. 
xi 1^32.) And he concludes with admiring the 
wife counfclsof God, (ver. 33. to the end..) 

** XIII. From the dodtrinc hitherto laid down, and 
particularly from this, that God has in mercy accepted 
the Gentiles; he argues, that the Romans (liould con- 
fccrate and offer thcmfelves up wholly to God. This 
leads him to mention Jii particular fome Chriilian duties, 
(ch. xii.), viz, 

“ XIV. He exhorts them to be fubjcA to magi- 
flratts (ch. xiii- 1 — 7.) ; the Jews at tlxat time being 
given to fedition. 

“ XV. Tg love one another lieartily (ver. 2 — to.) 
And, 

„ XVI. To abdaiii from thofe vices which were 
gobfidered as things indiiTcrent among the Gentiles, 
(ver. jl, end.) 


XVII. He exhorts the Jews and Genilles In the Scrlptiarrt 
ChiilLiiui church to brotherly unity, (ch. xiv, 2. xv. ' ^ 

“ XVIII. He concludes his Epifile with an cxcufe 
for having ventured to admonilh the Romans, whom he 
had not .<con verted ; with an account of his journey to 
Jerufaletn ; and with fome falutations to thofe perfons 
.whom he meant to recommend to the chinch at Rome.” 

See Mtchachs^t Le^uns on the Nenv 1 ejlnmcnt* 

Corinth was a wcilihy and luxurious city, built upon rirft j pio; 
the illhnms which joins the Moi*ca to the northern to the Co- 
parts of Greece, in this city Paul had fpent two riuihi.u)s. 
years founding a Chriilian churcJi, which confitled of 
a mixture of jew^s and Gentiles, but the greater part 
Gentiles. 

About three years after the apoftlc had left Corinth, Its date. 

, he wrote this Epillle fiom Ephefus in the year 56 or 
57, and in the beginning of Nero’s reign. That it 
<wa8 v riiten from Ephefus, appears from the falutatioii 
with wdiich the Epiltlc clofes, (chap, xvi. 19.) “ The 
churches of Afia falutc you. Aquila and Prilcilla fa- 
lute you much in the Loid.'* From thefc words it 
evident, in the fil'd place, that the Epidle was written 
in Afia. 2dly, It appears frgrn Ads xviii. 18, 19. 
that Aquila and Prifcilla accompanied Paul from Co- 
rinth to Ephefus, where they feem to have continued 
-till Paul’s departure. 

St Paul had certainly kept up a condant intercourfc 
with the churches which. he had founded ; for he was 
evidently acquainted with all their revolutions. They 
feem to have applied to him for advice in thofe diffi- 
cult cafes which their own underdanding could not 
, folve ; and he was ready on all occaiious to corred their 
midakes. 

This Epidle confids of two parts. 1. A reproof General 
for thofe vices to which they were mod propeufe ; (*2*^ 

2. An anfwer to fome queries which they had propo- 
fed to him. 

The Corinthians, like the other Greeks, had been 
accudomtd to fee their philofophcrs divide thcmfelves 
into different feels ; and as they brought along with 
them into the Cliriiiian church their former opinions 
and cudoins, they wi(hed, as before, to arrange thcm- 
felves under different leaders. In this EpilUe Paul 184 
condemns thefe divifions as inconlident with the fpiritTKe ap« 
of Chridianity, which inculcates benevolence and una- rcpr( 
mroity,and as oppofite to the condud ofChridian teach- 
ers, who did not, like the philofophcrs, afpire after the 
praiCc of eloquence* and wifdom. They laid no claim 
to thefe nor to any honour that cometh from men. 

The apodle declares, that the Chridian truths were re- 
vealed from heaven ; that they were taught with great 
plainnefs and limplicity, and proved by the evidence of 
miracles, (chap. i.. i.) He dilluades them from their di- 
vifiona and animoiltica, by reminding them of the great 
trial which every man's work mull undergo ; of the guilt 
they incurred by polluting the temple or cliurch of 
God; of the vanity of human w'ifdom ; and of glorying 
in men. He admonilhes them to edeem the teachers 
of tfic gofpcl only as the fervants of Chrid; and tg re- 
member that every fuperior advantage which they enfoy- 
ed was to be aferibed to the gooduefs of God, (chap, 
iii. 4.) 

2. In the fifth chapter the apodle. confiders the cafe 
of a notorious offender, who had married his ftepmo- 

ther ; ' 
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tlier ; and tells thein> that he ought to be excommuni- 
— cated. He alfo exhorts the Chriftians not to aflbeiate 
with any perfon who led fuch an openly profane life. 

3. He cenfurcs the Corinthians for their litigious dif- 

pnTitioiif which caufed them to profecute their ChriiUan 
brctliren before the Heathen courts. He exprelTes much 
warmth and furprife that they did not refer their differ- 
ences to their brethren ; and concludes his exhortations 
on this fiibjc£i by affuring them thutjhty ought ra- 
ther to allow themfclves to he defrauded than to feek 
redrefs fiom Heathens (chap^ v. 1— ^-9.) ^ 

4. He inveighs againft thofe vices to which the Co- 
rinthians had been addi&ed before their converfion, and 
eCpecially againll fornicationi the criminality of which 
they did not fully perceive, as this vice vtas generally 
overlooked in the fytlem of the philofophers, (chap, 
vi. 10. to the end.) 

Vrclan. Having thus pointed out the public irregularities 
vveri. ccr- with which they were chargeable, he next replies to cer- 
t/on'^wliich qucftions which the Corinthians had propofed to 

hry liad* letter. Hc, 1. Determines fomc queftions re- 

nipofcd lolating to the marriage date ; as, ift. Whether it was 
mi. good to marry under the exiiling circumllances of the 
church? And, 2d, Whether they ihould withdraw from 
their partners if they continued unbelievers ? (ch. vii.) 

2. He inftru£ls them how to adt wlih rcfpcM to idol 
offerings. It could not be unlawful in itfelf to eat the 
food which had been offered to idols ; for the confeci-a- 
tion of dcih or wine to an idol did not make it the pro- 
perty of the idol, an idol being nothing, and therefore 
incapable of property. But fome Corinthians thought 
it lawful to go to a fcad in the idol temples, which at 
the fame time were places of. refurt for lewdnefs, and 
to eat the facrifices whilfl praifeswere fung to theidoL 
This was publicly joining in the idolatry. He even 
advifes to abllain from fuch participation as was lawful, 
rather than give offence to a weak brother $ which he 
enforces by liis own example, who had abdained from 
niaiiy lawful things, rather than prove a fcandal to the 
gofpcl, (chap. vii. ix. x.) 

3. Hc anfwers a third query concerning the manner 
in which women fhould deliver any thing in public, 
when called to it by a divine impulfe. And here he 
ceniures the unufual drefs of both fexes in prophtfying, 
which expofed them to the contempt of the Greeks, 
iunong wiions the men ufually went uncovered and the 
women veiled. 

, Being thus led to the confideration of the abufes 
that prevailed in their public worfliip, he goes on to 
cenfure the invgularitics which were committed at their 
love fcalls, or, as we term them, the Lord's Supper, It 
was a common pradlcc with the Greeks at their fo- 
cial fuppers for every man to bring his own provifions 
along with him, not, however, to fharc them with the 
ennipany, but to feafl upon llM'm in a folitary manner. 
Thus the, rich ate and drank to excefs, while the poor 
'\:i*rc, totally, neglected. . .The Corinthians iivlroduccd 
the fame praf^ice in the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- . 
•per,;t)iU3 confounding it with their ordinary m.'als, ai^d 
without ever, examining into the end of the inttitution. 
It was this grofs abufe that Paul reproves in the 1 ith 
^hapter. He^nlfo cenfures their conduit in the excr- 
cife of the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Gholl ; he 
fhows them tUey all proceeded from the fame ipint, and 


were intended for the inflrii^ion of Chriftian rocieties; Scripture, 
that all Chriftians ought to be united in mutual love ; v— ^ 
and that tendernefs ought to be fliown to the mod io- 
Goniiderable member, as every one is fubfervient to the 
good of the whole (chap, xii.) lii the 13th chapter 
he gives a beautiful defcripiion of benevolence, which 
has been, much and juftly admired. He reprefents it 
as fuperior to the fupematural gifts of the fpirit, to the 
moft exalted genius, to univerfal knowledge, and even 
to faith. In the 14th chapter he cautions the Corin- 
thians againft oftentation in the exercife of the gift of 
languages, and gives them proper advices. 

4. He afferts the refurredfion of the dead, in oppo- 
iition to fome of the Corinthians who denied it, found- 
ing it upon the refurrcdlion of Jefiis Chrift, which hc 
coniiderB as one of the moft cflential dodirines of Chri* 
ftianity. Hc then anfwers fomc objcdlions to the refur- 
redtion, drawn from our not being capable of undcr- 
ftanding how it will be accompliflied, (chap, xv.) He 
then concludes with feme directions to the Corinthioji . 
church concerning the manner of colledting alms $ pro- 
mifes them a viftt, and falutcs fomc of the members. j86 
The fccond Epiftlc to the Corinthians was written The fecon i 
from Macedonia in the year 57, about a year after the V' 
former. See 2 Cor. ix. 1 — 5. viii. and xiii. i. 

St Paul’s firtt Epiftlc had wrought different effedts 
among the Corinthians : many of them examined their State nf rhe 
condudt ; they excommunicated the inceduous man ; CorintliiAn 
requefted St Paul’s return with tears; and vindicated 
him and his office againft the falfe teacher and his adhe* 
rents. Others of them Hill adhered to that adverfary 
of St Paul, exprtfsiy denied his apoftolic office, and 
even furniffied themfelves with pretended arguments 
from that Epiftle. Ke had formerly promifed to take 
a journey from Ephcfiis to Corinth, thence to vifit the 
Macedonians, and return from them to Corinth ( 2 Cor. 
i. ly, 16.) But the unhappy ftate of the Corinthian 
church made him alter his intention (verfe 23.), fince 
hc found hc mull have treated them with I'cvcrity. 

Hence his adverfaries partly argued, r. That St Paul 
was irrcfulute and unfteady, and therefore could not he 
a prophet : 2. The improbability of his ever coming to 
Corinth again, fince hc was afraid of them. Such was 
the ftate of the Corinthian church when St Paul, after 
his departure from Ephefhs, having vifiitd Macedonia, 

(A£ls XX. I.) received an account of the above parti- 
culars fromTitus (a Cor. viL 5, 6.), and ihcrtfore wrote 
them his fccond Epillle about the end of the fame 
year, or the heginning of 5S. ,53[ 

But to give a more diftind view of the contents ofvi.w'of ilie 
this Epiftle : erntent^ « i 

I. The apoftle, after a general falutation, e xpveffes his ^ 1 

grateful fenfe of the divine goodnefs; profeffing li!« con- 
fidence in God, fupported by a fenfe of his \jwi» inio- 
grity; makes an apology for not having vifited the 
Corinthians as hc had intended, and vindicates hirnfeif 
fmm the charge of fieklenefs, (chap, i.) 

' 2. He forgives the inceftuotis man, whofc condjift 
had made fo deep an irnpreffion on the apottle’s mind, 
that one reafonwhy he hud deferred his journey to Co* t 
rhith »4s,.lhat he might not meet them in grief, nor 
till he had received advice of the effed of hia apoftolical * 

admonitions. He mentions his anxiety to meet Titus . 
at Troas, in order to hear of their •weLiu'C ; expreff s ' 
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S«^ure, Ijiii thmiLfulRefB to God for the fttccefs attending hi& 

" w ■- nnaidry, and. ffkeaks o£ the CoriathUns as hifi» crecLon- 
lials, writtcD by the Anger of God, (chap, iu iii. i — 6.) 

3. He treats of o£iee commit^ted to him :of 
preaching, the redemption ; and highly prefers' it to 
preaching the law : to which probably his. adverfariea 
had made great pretences. I'licy had ridiculed his^fuf- 
ferings ; which he diows to be no difgracc to. the go-^ 
{pel or its miniftera ; and here he gives a ftiort ahiba6t; 
of the do£lnnc he pi'eachcs, (chap. iii. 6. v. to the 
end.) 

Hy expatiates with great coploufuefs on the temper 
with W'hicht in the inidii of afflictions and. pcrfccutiotis, 
he ami his brethren executed their important embalFy; 
and with great afFe^ion and tenderiiefs.he exhorts them, 
to avoid the pollution of idolutryi (chapi. vi.) He en-^ 
dcavours to win their cunAdencci by telling them how 
lotich he rejoiced in their anaeiidmciit and wrelfare, and 
how fori'y he had been for the didrefs which his necef- 
fary reproofs had occafioned, (chap, vii.) He then cx> 
liorts them to make liberal coutributions for tbe Chri- 
iliaiis ill Judtea. He recommends to them the ex* 
ample of the Macedonians, and reminds them of the be- 
uevolence of the Lord Jefiis. He exprefles his joy for 
the readiiicfsof Titus toaflid in making the colledtiun ; 
and makes alfo honourable mention of other Chridian 
hi ethrcfi, whom be had joined , with Titus hi the fame 
commilhon, (chap, viii.) He then, with admirable ad- 
drefs, urges a liberal contribution, and recommends 
them to the divine bledhig, (chap, ix.) 

4. Next he obviates fome rcne£liuns which had been 
throw:n upon him for the mildiicfs of his conduct, as if 
it had proceeded from fear. He alTerts his apodolical 
power and authority, cautiouing his opponents agaiud 
urging him to give too feniibk demundralions of it, 
(chap. X.) He vindicates himfelf againd the indtiua* 
l ions of fume of the Corinthians, particularly fur having 
ilcclined pecuniary fupport from the church ; an ai'dion 
which had been ungenerouOy turned to his difad van- 
tage. To (how. his fuperiority over thofc defigning 
men who hud oppofed his preaching, he enumerates his 
itiifurings ; gives a detail of fume extraordinary revela- 
1 ions which he had received; and vindicates himfelf from 
the charge of boading, by declaring thut be had been 
iorced to it by the cletire of fupporting his apodolical 
charaflcr, (chap. xt. xii.) He clufes the Epidle, by 
afTuring them with great tenderuefs how much it would 
grieve him to demoudrate his divine commil&on by fc- 
verer mc'tbods. 

The Galatians were defeended from thofc Gauls who 
had formerly invaded Greece, and afterwards fettled in 
Jjower Afta. St Paul had preached, the gofpcl among 
them in the year 51, foon after the council held at Jerur 
fulem, (.A6^s xvi. 6.) Afiu fwarmed at that time with 
zealots for the law of Mofes, who wanted to impofe it 
upoopthc Gentiles, (A4^s xv. 1.) Soon after St Paul 
had left the Galatians, tiiefe falfe teachers had got 
aavong them, and wanted them to be circumcifed, &c. 
This uccaiioned the following Epidlr, which. Michaelis 
thinks was written in the fame year, before St Paul left 
Thcdolonlca. Dr Lardiier dales it'abuut:tbecnd or tiie 
year 5a, or in the very beginning of 53, before St Paul . 
‘ ^ut to go to Jcrufalem by way of Epliefus. 

« of. this.li^iiikle is much theufame with. 


P.pidk ro 
the Gala- 
tians. 
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that of the EipiiUlt: tatlie Rgmans ; ODly~.tliia<lucibiott. 
is. more furryicoiUiibriicdlursf, Whether cbrccinufuju,. 
and an obfervance oi 1 A*viticul.la.w, btntctllai.y 
the fiilvation of a Cluiiliau convert It ol'it. 

thc£e Judaizing Chrilbant., whoL iuviirect view.»,b< Pauli 
expofes (A6b xv« 1. Gai. x. 3. 9.).. at fiiUlonly rc-i 
prefetiied circumciAou as ^eoclfury to i'^ivation; b^ af* 
terwurdsthey iiiARed updjp the C'tiridiaus reccivh>g.tlie 
jewiih fedivals, (Gal. iviio.) 

Aa.St Paul had fuunfcd.the chutches of Gahitia, 
and indrufled them in.tlie Clmftian religion, he doe& 
not fet bi^fore thuni its piiocipal doctrines as. lit* had 
done in tlie Epittle to the Rjornaiis ; but ref/n ing them 
to. what he had already .taught, (chap. i. 8, 9.), he pro-^ . 
cccds at once to the fubje^ of the EpilUe. 

As it appeals from feveAd padagea uf this Epiille, 
pailiculariy chap. i. 7, 8, 10. and chap. v. 11. that 
the Judaizing Chriftians, had endeavoured to perfuade 
the Galatians tliat Paul himftdf had changed his opi- 
nion, and now prtaehed up the Levicioal law; he denies 
that charge, aud affirms, that the do^rines which he had 
taught wxre true, fur he had received them from God 
by immediate revelation. He relates his miraculous, 
convcrfion ; aflerls his apoftoKcal authority, which had* 
been acknowledged by the dlfcipks of Jefus; and, as a. j 

pi oof that he lud. never inculcated a compliance with j 

the Mufmc.law, hedeebres tliat he.hud oppofediPeter' 
at Antioch for yielding to the prejudices of tiie 

Having nmv vindicated his oliaradcr fwm the fufpi- Argumerf 
cion of fickleuefs, and (howu that hiiii cominiflloii washy which 
divine, he argues tViat the Galatians ought not to fub-^b*^ apofiie 
mil to the law of Mofes ; i. BecauAi they had received ' i 

tbe Holy Gholl and the gifts of miracles, not by the 
law, but by-the gufpel, (chap, iii, i-r--5*) 2. Becau knot oblige 
the proraifos wliich God made to Abraham were noltoryonthi 
rellnded to liia circumcifed dufeendants, but extended tjalatuiu. 
to all who arc his children. by faith, (chap. iii. 6 — iS.) 

In aiifwcr to the objedion, To whui then fir’oeth the 
lam! ? he replies, That it was given becaufe of tranf- 
grtlTion ; that is to proferve tlieitl from idolatry till the 
MelliahhimreH' Ihould come. 3. Bocaufc allmen, whether on tl 
Jews or Gentiles, arc mude the children of Cod by faith, 
or by receiving tlic Chridian religion, and therefore do 
not Hand in need of circumcilion, (ch.iii. 26 — 29.)- 
Prom the lil verfe of chapter iv. to tho iith^ he ar* 
gues that the law wag temporary, being only fitted for' 
a.ftate of infancy ; but that the world, having attained 
a ftatc of manhood under the MelBah, the law was 
of no further ufe. In the remaining part of chap. iv. 
he reminds them of their former affe^iion. to him, and 
aifores them that he was ftill their fincere friend. He 
exhorts them to (laud fail in the liberty w 4 th which 
Chrill had made them free ; for the fons of Agar, that > 
is, thofo under the law given at Mount Sinai, are in 
bondage, and to be cad out ; the inhcritance being de* 
ligned for tliofc only who are the free-born funs of God 
under the fpiritual covenant of the gofpi I, ^ 

The apudlc next confutes the fal£ report which had How he 
been fpread abroad among the Galatians, that Paul vindicate 
himfelf. preached up circamoifion. He had already«iii- b'* 
dircAly refuted, this calumny by the partkular account 
wliicb he gives of liis life ; but he now dire^ly and aiperfiw' 
ly coptradidU it in the. following tppnnctr ; 

i-^y 
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[V^i 4 p%iur<ii 1. By ttffitrihg them, that all wlio thought ctrctim- givinga and prayere, or glowing dcfcri^tfeny‘6f 

cU'ion ncefffary to falvation could receive no benefit blclRnga of the Chriftian relrgtoii J Thla circuihftance 

renders them' a little obfeure i but by the afiSttain^c 
the two foHowing epiillcs, wtiich were WViUfcii on the 
fame oectfioh, and with the fame deQgti, the meaniiig 
of’tbe ifpdftle'may be cafily difeovered. The laft thifec 
clrtipteta contain pra^ical exhortations. He lird iucul- 
eatrs onity, love, and concord, from the confideraiion 
thot all Chriftians are members of the fame body, of 
which Chrift- iv thfe head. He then advifes them to, 
fbrfakc the vices to which they had been addicted while 
nhey nfmuned heathens. He recommends jurticc and 
charity t ftnenuoufly condemns lewdncfs, obfeenity, and 
intemperaticy, vicvs which Teem to have been too com- 
mon among the Epbefians. In the 6 th chapter he 
points out* the duties which arife from the relations of 
hufbands and wives, parents and children, maflers and 
fervants ; and concludes with ftrong exliortations to 
fortitude, which he deferibes in an allegorical man- 
ner- 197 

The church at Philippi had been founded by Paul, Epiltlc to 
Slkf*, and Timothy ( Afts xvi.),in the year 51, and had^*J^ Pbdip 
continued to fhnw a ftrong and manly attachment tol*‘“®‘ 
the Chriftian religion, and a tender affedion for the 
apoftle. Hearing of his imprifoument at Rome, they 
fent Epaphroditus, one of their paftors, to fuj)ply him 
with money. It appears from this Epiflle that he was 
in great w'ant of neceffarics before this contribution ar- 
nved ; fur as he had not converted the Romans, he dii 
not confider himfclf as entitled to receive fnpphes from 
them. Being a prifoncr, he could not work as former- 
ly ; and it was a maxim of his never to accept any pe- 
cuniary ailiftance from thofe churches where a fadiion 
bad beeu raifed againft him. Prom the Philippians he 
was nbt averfc to receive a prefent in the time of want, 
becaufe he confidered it as a mark of tluir afTeflion, 
atid becaafe he w^as affxired that they had coudii£led 
themfclves as fincere Chriftians. j^g 

It appears from the apoftle's own words, that this The d-ie 
letter was written while he was a prifoncr at Rome, 

(chap. i. 7, 13. iv. 22.) ; and from the cxpeiElation 
which he difeovers (chap. ii. 24.) of being foon rc- 
leafed and reftored to them, compared witli Philemon 
V. 22. and Heb. xiii. 13. where he rxprciTcs a like ex- 
pe^atiun in (h*onger terms, it is probable that this was 
Written towards the end of his ftrll imprifoument in the 
year 62. 199 

. The apofllc’s deiign in this Epiftle, which is quite and dclign- 
of the practical kind, feems to be, ** to comfort the**^ 
Philippians under the concern they haJcxpicfled at the 
news of bis imprtfonment ; to check a party fpirit that 
appears to have broke out among them* and to pro- 
mote, on the contrary, an entire union and harmony 
of nftedtion ; to guard them againft being fcduccd from 
the purity of the Chriftian faith by Judaizing teachers; 
to fupport them under the trials w^itli which tl^ey ftrug- 
gled; and^ above all, to infpire them with a concern to 
adqrti their proftfEon by the mod eminent atuiitments 
in the divine Kfe/* After foitic particular admoiutions 
in the beginning of the 4th chapteri he proceeds in 
the 8th verfc to recommend virtue in the mod extenfive 
fenfe, mentumiiig all the different fgundat ions in which . 
it had been placed by the Gredati ‘phjiufophers. To- 
wards the clofc of the Epiftlfe, he makes 11 is aclcnow- 
Irgmenu lo the Philippians for the fcafonable and libe- • 

3 . 


the Ghriihian religion, (chap. v. 2—- 4.} 

2. By declaring, that he expelled juftifieation only' 
by faith, (ver. y, 6.) 

3. By tcilifyiug, tliat they had once received the 
Huih, aud had nivcr been taught fuch fulfe doc^rinea 
by him, (Ver* 7* 8^.) 

4. By inftnusting that they fhould pafs feme cenfure 
on thofe who miflrd them (ver. 9, 10. ), by declaring 
that he was peifeciUed for oppofing the eireutnetfion' 
of the Chriftians, (ver. ti.) 

5. By expreffiiig a wkh that tlioft perfotis (hottld be ' 
cut off who troubled them witli hia doArino 

This Epiftle affords a line itiftance of PauPs fkilt in* 
managing an argument. The chief ol^edlion which 
the advocates' for tlie Mofaic law had itrg«?d againft 
him was, that he himfelf preached circoinciftbn. lo 
tlie beginning of the Epiftle he ovettoriift this fiatider 
by a ftatement of fadls, withcot< taking any exprefs' 
notice of it ; but at tlie end fully refutca it, that it 
might leave a ftrong and laftitig impreiloo upon their 
minds. 

He next o'^utiona them againft an idea which his ar-^ 
giiinents for Chriftian liberty might excite, that it con- 
lliied ill licentioufiiefs. He (hows them it docs not 
conffft- iu gratifying vicious ddirea; for none are 
under ftrongcr obligations to moral duties than theChri- 
ftiau. He recomniends genilenefs and mceknefs to the 
weak. (chap. vi. 1 — 5.), and exhorts them to be liberal 
to their teachers, and unto all men (ver. 6 — 10*) He 
concludes with expofing the falfe pretences of the Ju- 
daixtng teachers, and afterting the integrity of his own 
condu^. 

Ephefus was the chief city of all Afia on this fide 
'w Ephefi- Mount Taurus. 8t Paul had paffed through it in the 
uns. ye-ir 54, but without making any ft ay, ( Adts xvtih 1.9-— ’ 
21.) The following year he leturncd to EphefaS' 
again, and lUid theie three years, (chap, xix.) Dn- 
ring his abode there he completed a very ftbUriftimg 
church of ChriftiaiiB, the firft foundations of which had 
been laid by forae inferior teachers. As Ephefus was 
frequented by perfons of diftifidiion from all parts of 
Alia Minor, St Paul took the ■opportunity of preach- 
ing in the ancient countries (ver, 10.) ; and the other’ 
churches of A Fta were confidered' as the daughters of 
the chutvh of Ephefus ; fo that an EpiiUe to the E- 
phefifans was, in effedl, an epiftle to the other churches 
of Alia at the fame time. 

IDt Laidner (hows it to be highly probable that this 
Epiftle was written in the year 61, Icon after Paul’s 
arrival at Rome. 

Aft Paul Vras in a peculiar manner the apoftle of 'the 
Octitiles, and was now a prifoncr at R^me in confe- 
quencc' of having provi.)ked the Jew?, by affertiiig that 
ail obfervance 0? the Mofaic law was not nfceffary to 
obtain the favolir of God, he was afraid left an advan- 
Sage (Kould be taken of his confinement to iinfrtilethr 
minds of thofe whotiv be had' converted. Hearing that 
the Epbefians ftood firm in the fimh oPChrifti wlihout 
{ftbmittiiig to the law of Mofts, he writes this Epiftle 
to give them more exalted views of the love of GbJ, and 
of theexcrllencb and dignity of Chrift. This Epiftle 
is not coinpofed in aa argumentative or didadtic ftylc : 
The firAibree ickapWre c^ufilbalmuil eutiifcly of^thaakT- 
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Scripture, ral fupply which they had fent.him* as it was fo con- 
vincing a proof their affe^lion for him, and their 
concern for the fuppart of the gofpel,; which he pre- 
ferred far above any private fecular interoft of hiaown; 
cxprcfsly difclaiming all felfifli, mercenary vipwi, and, 
affuring them with a noble fimplicity, that he vy,aa;able 
upon all occafione to accommodate his temper to hiscir- 
ciimftanccs; and had learned, under the teachings of 
Divine grace, in whatever ftation Providence might fec^ 
ft to place him, therewith to ^ content. ‘After which, 
the ; apoftle, having encouraged them )LO c?tpe^t a rich* 
fupply gf all their wants from their God and Father,’ 
to whom he devoutly afcribca the honour of all, con- 
cludes wdth falutatioiis from hitnfclf an4 his friends at 
Rome to the whole church, and a folemn benedi^ion,. 

( verfe 1 o. to the end ) ; and declares, that he rejoiced in 
ihcir liberality chiefly on their ow'n account, 
ilflc to The Epiftlc to the Coloflians jwas written while Paul 
ihc in prifon (chap, iv, 3.), and was therefore probably 

' * conipolcd in the year 62. The intention of the apoiUe, 

it. gathered from the epiftle itfelf, was 

. to fccurc the CololFians from the influence of fome doc- 
ttines that were fubvcrfive of Chrillianity, and. to ex- 
cite them to a temper and behaviour worthy of their 
facied charaaer. A new fed had arifen, which had 
blended the oriental philofophy with the fupcrftitious 
101 opinions of the Jews. 

To ^uaid They held i. That God vras furrounded by demons 
the Cohdn. (^r angels, who were mediators with God, and therefoi*e 
uiiR worflijpped. 2. That the foul is defiled by the 

the daii«»cr* bodily enjoyments hurt the foul, which 

trim m ed the they believed to be immortal though they feem to 
Jews’. have denied the refurreftion of the body, as it would 
only render the foul fuiful by being reunited , it. : 
IW<y\ K.-\ 3 - "i'hat there was a great niyllcry in numberj,.particu-- 
tf>t A’.^Viarly in the number feven ; they therefore attributed at 
natural holinefs to the feventh or Sabbath day, which 
they obferved more ftrfdlly than the other Jews. They 
fpent their time mottly in contemplation ; abllained 
from marriage, and every gratification of the fenfes ; 
iifcd wafhings, and thought it finful to touch certain 
things ; regarded wine as polfoii, &c. , , 

TIk- argu- The arguments againft thefe dodrines ar6 managed . 
ments with great ikill and addrefs. He begins with crxprefliiig, 
which the great joy for the favourable charadcr w'bich he had heard 
apoftle cni-°f them, and afTurcs them that he daily prayed for their 
farther improvement. Then he makes a fhort digref- 
fion, in order to deferibe the dignity of Jefus Chrift ; 
declares that he liad created all things, whether thrones 
or dominions, principalities and powers ; that he abnc 
was the head of the church, and had reconciled men ; 
to the Father. The inference from this defeription is.- 
rvident', that Jefus was fuperior to angels ; that they 
were created beings, and' ought not to be worfhipped. 
Thus he indiredly confutes one dodrine before he for- 
mally oppofes it. ?aiil now returns from his digreffion . 
in the 21ft verfe to the fentiments with w’hicli he had 
introduced it in the 15th and i-jth verfes, and again 
cxpreffes liis iby that the Philipplans remained attach- . 

• r 1 lx. tiij* 
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Having again affured them of his tender coneern for Senpwr^ • 
t.heir welfare, for their advancement in virtue, and that 
they might acknowledge the royftery of God* ^hat is, 
t 4 iai the gofpel. was to fuperfede the law of Mofes, he 
proceeds diredly to caution them againil the philofophy 
of the new teachers,, aiid their fuperftitiouR adherence 
t,o the law ; fliows the fuperiority of Chrift to the an- 
gels, and warns Chriftians againft worlhipping them. 

He qciifures the obfervation of Sabbaths, and rtbukeS 
thofe who required abftinence from certain kinds of 
food, and cautions them againft perfons who affumc a 
great appearance of wifdom and virtue (chap, ii.) 103 

In the 3d chapter he exhorts them, that, ii.ftcad ofExhoru- 
being occupied about external ceremonies, they ouglit*tiona. 
to cultivate pure motality* He particularly guartU 
them againft impurity, to which they had before their 
conVeiTiou been much addided. He adraomihes them 
againft indulging the irafciblc paffioiis, and againft 
committing falfehood. He exhorts them to cultivate 
the benevolent affedions, and humility, and patience. 

He i^commendat alfo the relative duties between huf- 
bands and wives, parents andchildrcn, mafters and fci- 
vants. He enjoins the duties of prayer and thankfgiv- 
ipg (chap. rv. 2.), and requefts them to remember him 
ill their petitions. He enjoins affability and mild be- 
haviour to the unconverted Heathens (verfe 6.) ; and 
concludes the epiftle with matters which arc all of a 
private nature, except the diredions for reading this 
epiftle in ihc church of Laodicea, as well as in the 

church of Coloffc. rmi r 

This epiaits is addrffled to the inliabitants of Tbcf-F.rrc ?p.Als 
falonica, the capital of Macedonia, alarRC and populous • 

city. It .appears from the Ads, chapter xvn. i . that 
the Chriftian religion was introduced into this city by 
Paul and Silas, foon after they had left Philippi. At 
firft they made many converts ; but at length the Jews, 
ey.cr jealous of the admiflion of the Gentiles to the fame 
p.rivilegc8 with tbemfelvcs, ftirred up the rabble, which 
affaulted the houfe where the apoftle and his friends 
lodged I fo that Paul and Silas, w ere obliged to flee to 
Berea, where their fuccefs was foon interrupted by the 
fame reftlefs and implacable enemies. .1"bc apoftle 
then withdrew to Athens j. and Timothy, at his dcfire, 
returned tp Thcffalonica (i Theff. iii. 2.) to fee what, 
were the fentiments and behaviour of the inhabitants 
after the perfecution of the Jews, t rom Athens Paul 
went to Corinth, where he ftayed a year and fix months ^ i 
duri;ig which, Timothy returned with the joyful tidings 
that the Thcffalonians remained ftcadfaft to the faith, 
and firmly attached tn the apoftle, n.otwiihftanding bis 
fligjiL Upon this he fcBjt them this epiftle 5*>Tht dute 
in the lath year of Claudius. . i n ' 1 

This is generally reclLcmcd the firft epiftlc whmh Paul 
wrote $ and wc find he was anxious that it .ftiuuld be ^ 
read to all the Chriftians. In chap, v, 27. he ufe.s 
thefe words ; “ 1 adjure you by the Lord, that this 
epiftlc be. read unto all the holy brethren.^' This di- 
rcdlion is very prpperly.inferted in his firft cpiftlQ. ^ ; aefi 

expreffos KiB joy that the rhilippans retnaioen anacn- . j^’be intenripn of it**'*^” 

cd to the gofpel, which was to be, preached to the., denUy to epcourage Theffalomans to adhere tothe? • 
Gentiles, without the reftraiiits of the ,ceremouial law. : Chriftian religion. This church being ftill lu its ill -i 
Here again he ftates a general doarine, which was inr fancy, and oppre.ffed ,by the.powcrful.Jewa, required to j • 

n r.'L.r 1 I — be cftablilhed in the faith. .St Paul,, therefore, in the , 

three firft chapters, endeavours to convince tlic Theffa-. • 

Wnians of the truth .and diyimty of Hs gpfptli.hpUi .byi^ 

* * the. 


confiftept wuth the opinions of thofe who were zealous 
for the law of Mofes ; but he leaves the Coloflians to 
4i-aw tbe inference, (chap, i.) 
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ficripturf the miraculous gifts of the Holy GKoft which had been 
imparted, and by his own coiidud^ when among them. 

! While he appeals, in the firft chapter, to the mira- 
culous' gifts of the Holy Spirit, he is very liberal in 
‘ his commendations. He vindicates himfelf frpm the 
charge of timidity, probably to prevent the ThefTalo- 
nians from forming an unfavourable opinion* of his for- 
titude, which his flight might have excited. He af- 
ferts, that he was not influenced by felflfh or difliouniir- 
able motives, but that he was anxious to pleafe God 
and not man. He.exprefles a flrong affe^lion for them, 
and how anxious he rvas to impart the bleflings of the 
gofpcl. He congratulates himfcif upon his fuccefa ; 

' mentions it to their honour that they received the gof- 
pel as the word of God* and not of man* and therc- 
' fore did not renounce it when perfecution was raifed by 
the Jews. He exprefles a ftrong defire lo vifit the 
Thelfalonians ; and affures them he had been hitherto 
retained againll his will. 

As a farther proof of his regard, the apoftle in- 
forms them, that ivlien he came to Athens, he was fo 
nuich concerned, Iclt, ‘being difeouraged by his fuffer- 
inge, they fhould be tempted to call ofF their profef- 
fion, that he could not forbear fending Timothy to 
comfort and ftrcngtheii them ; and exprefles, in very 
ftrong terms, the fenfible pleaf^ure he felt, in the midil 
of all his aflli^lions, from the favourable account he re- 
ceived of their faith and love : to which he adds, that 
he was continually praying for theirTarthereftabliftimeut 
in religion, and for an opportunity of making them an- 
other vifit, in order to promote their edification, which 
lay fo near his heart, (chap. hi. throughout.) 

Having now Ihown his paternal affeftion for them, 
with great addrefs he improves all that influence which 
liis zeal and fidelity in their fervice muft naturally have 
given him to inculcate upon them the precepts of the 
golpcl. He recommends chaility, in oppofition to the 
prevailing practice of the heathens ; juflice, in oppofi- 
lion to fraud. He praifes their benevolence, and en- 
courages them to cultivate higher degrees of it. He 
recommends' induftry and prudent behaviour to their 
heathen neighbours. In order to comfort them under 
the lofs of their friends, he affures them that thofc who 
were fallen alleep in Jefus fhould be raifed again at the 
lad day, and Ihould, together with tliofe who remained 
alive, be caught up to meet their Xjord, and fliare his 
triumph, (chap. iv. ) He admonifhes' them to prepare 
for this fuleran event, that it might not come upon them 
unawares ; and then concludes the Epiftlc with various 
exhortations. 

riecond ¥.- The fccond Epiftlc to the Thcffalonians appears to 
lo tlichave been written foon after the firft, and from the fame 
1 liLiIaluiii- placf • for Silvanus or Silas, and Timothy, arc joined 
together with the apoftle in the inl’cripiions of this 
208 Epiftlc, as w'tll as of the former. 

Coiutnu of The apoftle begins with commending the faith aod 
jk. charity of the Thcflaloiiians, of which he had heard a 

favourable report. He exprefles great joy on accoiuit 
of the patience with which they fuppbrtcd perfecution; 
aqd obferves that their perfecution wSs a proof of a 


rightebtis judgment to come, where ihclr pcrfccutors Scrlptunc. 
would meet with their proper recompenfe, and the'-^-'v^^ 

- righteous be delivered out of all their afflictions. He 
asures them of his conftant prayers for their farther 
improvement, in order. to attain the felicity that was 
. promifed, (chap, i.) 

Froca mifunderftanding a paflage in his former letter, 
it appears that the Theftaloniaiis believed the day of 
judgment Wi^s at hand. To redtify this miilakc, he 
informs them that the day of the Lord will not come 
till a greaLt apoftafy has overfpread the Cliriilian world, 
the nature of which he deferibes (o). Symptoms ot 
‘ this myflery of iniquity had then appeared ; but the 
apoftle exprefles his thankfulncfs to God that the 'riief- 
falonians had'cfcapcd this corruption. He exhorts them 
to fteadfaftnefs, and prays that God would comfoit and 
ilrcngthcu them, (chap, ii.) 

He requeftsthe prayers of the Thcflalonians for him 
and his two afliftanu, at the fame time exprefling his 
confidence that they would pay due regard to the iii- 
ftiuctions which he had given them. He then pro- 
. cecds to corrt'Cl fome irregularities. Many of tiic 
Theftalonians feem to have led an idle difoiderly life ; 
thefc he feverely reproves, and commands the faitliiul 
to fhun their company if they ftdl remained incorii- 
gible. ^ 20^ 

When the firft Epiftlc to Timothy was written, it iM’jra l-.plflle 
diflicult to afentain. Lardner dates it in 56; Mill,*-* ^ » 
Whitby, and Macknight, place it in , 64 ; but the 
guments on which each party founds their opinion arc^ 
too long to iiifcrt here, 

Timothy was the intimate friend and companion 
Paul, and is always mentioned by that ipoillc with ,i,ui c-n,- 
much affedtion and cllccin. Having appoi.ttcd him lounu i>i iu 
fuperintend the church of Ephtfus during a iourncy 
which he made to Macedonia, he wrote thin letter, in 
Older to dire A him how to difeharge the important 
truft which w’as committed to him. This was the 
more nccefi’ary, as Timothy was young and unexperi- 
enced, (i Tim. IV. 12.) In the bcgimiing of the Lpjftlvt 
he reminds him of the charge with which he had in- 
trufted him, to wit, to prclcrvc the purity of the goi- 
pel againft the pernicious doc^lriucs of the jiidaizing 
teachers, whofc opinions led to frivolous controverfus,. 
and not to a good life. He ihows the ufc of the 1 1 v 
of Mofes^ of v/hich thefc teachers were ignorant. Tills 
account of the law, he alTurts Timothy, was agreeable 
to the reprefentation of it in the gofpcl, with the preach- 
ing of which he was intrufted. lie then inakc.s a wli- 
greflion, in the fulnefs of his heart, to exprefs ihc 
fenfe which he felt of the goodnefs of Gud towards 
him. 

In the fccond chapter the apoftle preferibes the 
manner in which the worflnp of God was to be per- 
formed in the church of Ephefus ; and in the third ex- 
plains the qualifications of the perfons whom he was to 
ordain as bilhops and deacons. In the fourth chapter 
he foretcls the great corruptions of the church which 
were to prevail in future times, and inftruc^ts him ba.v 
to fupport the facred charaClcr. In the fifth chapter 

he 


(g) For an explanation of this prophecy. Dr ITiird^s Sermons may be confulted. He applies it to the pupal 
power, to which it corrcfpondi with aftonifiing exaftntfs. 
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' teipturc. tc teac1ic$ Tkftothy lipw to sdinontdi tlie oW wad young 
^ of both fexca j mentions the ngc and ckaradler of futfh 
widows as were to^be employed by the lociecy in feme 
peculiar oi£ce: and fttbjoins Lome things conOerning the 
ivfpefi due to elders. In the frxth chmpur he drfcrlbts 
the duties which Timothy was to inculcate on flavef ; 
condemns trifling conttoverfics and pmidousilifputcsi 
ccnftires the exceflive love of money, and oharges the 
rich to be rich in good >vorks4 

That the fecond Epiftlc to Timothy was written 
from Rome is univerfally agreed ; but whether it was 
during his drd or fecond imprifonment has been much 
difputed. That Timothy was at Ephefns or in Alih 
Minor when tliis Epiftle #a3 font to him, aj^prars from 
the frequent mention in it of peffons reading' at Ephe- 
Dtrign and Tf,e apoflle feemsto hare intended topteptteTt- 
concents of ihofe fufferings which he foresaw he would 

be expofed to. He exhorts him to condancy and per* 
fcvcrance, and to perform with a good confeience the 
diitlca of the facred fuiiAion* 

The falfe teachers, who had before thrown thia 
church into confufion, grew everyday worfe: infomueh 
that not only Hymcnjcus, but Philetus, another £phe- 
fian heretic, now denied the rcfurrcAion of the dead* 
I'hcy were led into this error by a difpute about words* 

At firll they only annexed various improper (ignilioa- 
tions to the word rt/urreffion, but at latt they denied it 
altogether ( h ) ; pretending that the rcfuircftion of the 
dead was only a rcrurre6lion from the death of 5 n, atid 
fo was already pad* This cntir Was probably deriv* 
cd from the eallern jihilofophy, which placed the 
origin of (iu in the body, (chapter it.) He then 
forewarns him of the fatal apoitafy and declenfion that 
was hegiuiilng to appear in the church ; and at the 
fame time animates him, from his own example and 
the great motives of Chriilianity, to the mod vigorous 
and refolute dtfeharge of every part of the minifterial 
office. 

This Epidlc is addreflftd to Titus, whom Paul had 
appointed to prefide over the churib of Crete. It is 
difficult to determine either its date or the place from 
which it was fent. The apoftle begins with remindiAg 
Titus of the reafons for which he had left liim at 
Dcfi^n dire£ls him on what principles he was to 

concenuuf ndl in ordaining Chridian pallors i the quaitidCations^f 
• whom he particularly deferibes. To (how him how 

cautious he ou^ht to be in feleAing men forthe facreJ 
office, he reminds him of the art of the Judaiising 
teachers, and the bad chara^er of the Cretans, (chap* 
tkr i.) 

He advifet hrUi to accommodate bis exhortations to 
the refpedlive ages, fexes, and circumdances^ of thofe 
whom it was his duty to inftru^ 5 and to give the 
greater weight to his indrbflions, he admoniihes him 
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to be an example of what he taught, (Ohap. ii.) He 
exhorts him alfo to teach obedience to the civil tnvgi^ 
drate, becaufe the Judaizing Chfidians affirmed that no 
obedience was due from the worffiippers of the true 
Cod to magidratce who w'ere idolaters. He cautious 


again d cenforiourneTs and coUtention, andWcoihftierfds Scrlytiyfl^ * 
meektiefs ; for even the beft Chriftians had formerly •v-'W 
been wicked, and all the bleffings which they enjoyed 
they dmved from the goodnefs of God. He then en« 
joins Titus dreauouily to mculcato gooil works, and to 
avoid dfeiefi controveriies | and concludes with dtre6l- 
ing him btsw to proreed* with thufe heretics wlio at- 
tempted to fow dHrenfion in the church. 

The Epidlc to Philemon was written- from Rome It Rpifdc to 
the fame time with the Epiftles to the Coloffians -and Hiilemun. 
Philippians, about A. D. 6 t or -63, The oceafion of 
the*' letter wts this : Ohtefimiis, I^iilemon's (lave, had 
robbed his mader and fled to Rome ; where, happily 
for him, he met with the apoftle, who'was ut that time 
a prifofier at large, itid bybls tnftrodtioitaaiid admoni- 
tions svas converted to ChrffiitDrty, and reclaimed to -a 
fonfe of his diity. St Paul feems to have kept him for DodJrijg/i 
fomc oonfldetable time under his eye, that he might be 
fat i sited of the reality of the change ; and, when he 
made a fuffieicnt trial of him, and found that his hchn- 
vroor was mirc 4 y agreeable to his profeffion, he would 
not detaiirhim'iny hmger for his own private conveni- 
:e«cc, Hiot^h in a fituation that tendered fuch an affift- 
ant peculhMy definsble (compare vei. 13, *4.), but feUt 
him back to his mailer ; and, as a mark of his cftcetn, 
entrufted him, together with Tychicus, with the charge 
of delivering his Epfftl'e to the church at Coloile, and 
giving th ^i-n a particular account of the ftate of things 
at Rome, recommending him to them, at the fame 
time, as a faithful and tlclovcd brother, (Col. iv. 9#) 

And ss'Plnlemofi might well be' fuppofed to be ftrong- 
ly prejudiced againitone who had left hk forvice in To 
Infamous ir manner, he faids him this fetter, in wiiich 
he tnnploys alt bis influence to remove his fufpicions, 
and reeondle him to the thoughts of taking Oncfimus 
into his family again. And whereas St Paul might 
have exerted that amhority which his charadlcr as an 
apoftle, and tfic relation in which he flood to Philemon 
as a fpiritual father, would naturally give him, he choo-* 
fes to entreat him* as a friend } and with the foficft and 
tnoft inftnUating nddrefs urges his fuit, conjuring him 
by all the ties of Cbriftian frxendihip that he would not 
deny him his requeft i and the more effcdlually to pre* 

Vail upon him, he reprefoirts his own peace and happi- 
nefs as deeply intereftird in thts svent 1 and fpeaks of O- 
neftmus infuchtc^mt aVwerebeft adapted to foften his 
prejudices, aud difpofo hhn to receive one who was fu 
deartohimfelf, not merely as a fervant, but as a fellow 
Chriftran and a frlendii 2t6 

It is impoflibleloreadoverthisadmirableEpHlle, with- The ikil] 
out beingtouched with the delicacy of fentiment,and the 
tnaftcriy addrefs that appear in every part of it. We fee 
here, in a moil ftriking light, how pcrfeftly conflftent „ 
true politenefs k, not only with all the warmth and fln- thU kpii 
ccrity of the friend, but eVen with the dignity of the 
Chriflian and the apoftle. And if this letter were to 
be confidered in no other view than as a 'mere human 
compofttion, it mud be allowed a maflirrpicce in its 
kind. As an ilhiftratiou of this remark, it may not be 

improper 


(*•) This is by no means uncommon among ft men ; to begin to difpute about the (ignificatioii of vi^ords, and 
.to be led gradiu^y,|,o deny the tiling figoiTied. This appears to hUve been the ewfe of moll difpatesi and the 
'general beginnings of fccpticifm and inlidthty. 
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icilptyre. im^opibr to compare ft with an epifllc of Pliijyi that 
'1#—"^ X«ems to have been written upon a iimilar occaflony 
• (Lib* IX. let 2 1 . ) ; which, though penned by one that 
was reckoned to eaccl in the epiftolary llyle, and 
tliough it has undoubtedly many beauties, yet mu(l be 
acknowledged, by every impartial reader, vaftly inferior 
to thin animated compofition of the apolUe. 

The Epillle to the Hebrews has been generally a- 
feribed to Paul ; but the truth of this opinion has been 
fufpe£ted by others, for three reafons : l . The name of 
the writer is nowhere mentioned, neither in the begin- 
ning nor in any other part of the Epiftle. 2. The ftylc 
ia faid to be more elegant than Paul’s. 3. There arc 
cxpicfTiuns in thcEpidle which have been thought un- 
fuitablc to an apoiilc’s charader. i. In anfwer to the 
hrft objedion, Clemens Alexandrinus has aSgned a 
very good reafon: “ Writing to the Hebrews (fays he), 
who had conceived a prejudice againd him, and vrere 
fufpicious of him, he wifely declined fetting his name 
at the beginning, left he (hould offend thcm.’f 2. Ori- 
gcii and Jerome admired the elegance of the ftylc, and 
reckoned it fuperior to that which Paul has exhibited 
in his Epiftles : but as ancient teftimony had affigned it 
to Paul, they endeavoured to anfwer the objedion, by 
fuppofing that the fentiments were the apoftle's, but 
the language and compofition the work of fome other 
perfon. If the Epiftle, however, be a tranflation, 
which we believe it to be, the elegance of the language 
may belong to the tranflalor. As to the compofition 
and arrangement, it cannot be denied that there arc 
many fpecimens in the writings t)f this apoftle not in- 
ferior in tliefe qualities to the Epiftle to the Hebrews. 
3. It is objeded, that in Heb. ii. 3- the writer of this 
Epiftle joins himfclf with thofc vvho had received the 
gofpcl from Chrift’s apoftles. Now Paul had it from 
Chrift himfclf.. But Paul often appeals to the teftimo- 
ny of the apoftles in fupport of thofc trujths which he 
had received from revelation ; We may infUnce i Cor. 
XV. 5, 6, 7, 8. ; 2 Tim. ii. 2. 

This Epiftle is not quoted till the end of the fecond 
century, and even then does not feetn to have been uni- 
verfally received. This filtiicc might be owing to the 
Hebrews themfelves, who fuppofing this letter had no 
relation to the Gentiles, might be ataio pains to diffufe 
copies of it. The authors, however, on whofc teftimo- 
ny we receive it as authentic, are entitled to credit ; 
for they lived fo near the age of the apoftles, tjiat they 
were’ in no danger of being itnpofed on } and from the 
numerous lift of books which they rejeded as fpurioua, 
we are alTurcd tliat they were very careful to guard 
againft impofition. ft is often quoted as Paul’s by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, about the year 194. It is re- 
ceived and quoted as Paul's by Origen, about 230 ; by 
Dionyfius bifhop of Alexandria in 247 ; and by a nu- 
merous lift of fucceeding writers. 

The Epiftle to the Hebrews was originally written 
in Hebrew, or rather Syro-Chaldaic > a fad which wc 
believe on the teftimony of Clemens Alexandnnus, Je- 
rome, and Eufebiua, To tlift it has been objeded, 
tjjat as thefe writers have not referred to my authority, 
wc ought to conlider what they fay on tins fubjed 
merely as an opinion. But as they ft ate no reafons for 
adopting this opinion, but only mention as a fad that 
Paul wrote to the HebreVs in their native language, 
wc muft allow that it is their teftimony which they 
VoL. XVII. Part 
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produce, and not their opinion. Eufchius informs us, ScriptHre^ 
thst fome fiippofcd Luke the I^vangellft, and olhera' “•“W*" / 
Clemens Rgmanus, to have been the trandator. 

According to the opinion of ancient writers, parti- 
cularly Clemens Alexandrinus, Jen^me, and Euthalius, 
this Epiftle was addrefted to the Jew^s in Paleftine.— 

The fcopc of the Epiftle confirms this opinion. 210 ^ 

Having now given fiifficient evidence that this E-^awofit. 
piftle w'as wTitten by Paul, the lime when it was writ- 
ten may be cafily determined : For the falutation from 
the faints of It^y (chap, iv, 24.), together with the 
apoftlt’s promife to fee the Hebrews (vct. 23.), plain- 
ly intimate, tliat his confinement was then either ended 
or on the eve of being ended. It mutt therefore have 
been written foon after the Epiftles to the Coloflians, 
Ephefians, and Philemon, and not long before Paul left 
Italy, that is, in the year 61 or 62. 

As the zealous defenders of the Mofaic law would 
naturally infill; on the divine authority of Mofes, on the 
majefty and glory attending its promulgation by the 
miniftry of angels, and the great piiviltges it afforded 
thofe who adhered to it ; the apoftle Hiows, 

I. That in all thefe fcvcral articles Chiiftiauity had 
an infinite fuperiority to the law. 

This topic he purfues from chap. i. to xi. wherein of 

he reminds the believing Hebrews of the extraordinary 
favour fhown them by God, in fending them a revela- 
tion by his own Son, whofc glory was far fuperior tOol ihc 
that of angels (chap. i. throughout) ; very naturally Chrifli.ui 
inferring from hence the danger of defpifing Chrift on rdi^ion, 
account of his humiliation, which, in pcrfeiSl confift-^”^.“* 
cnce with his dominion over the world to come, was 
voluntarily fubmitted to by him for wife and important ot Mofci ; 
reafons ; particularly to deliver us from the fear of 
death, and to encourage the freedom of our accefs to 
God (chap. ii. throughout). With the fame view he 
magnifies Chrift as fuperior to Mofes, their great Icgif- 
lator ; and from the puniftimcnt inflided on thofc who 
rebelled againft the authority of Mofes, infers the dan- 
ger of coutemuiug the promifes of the gofpel (chap. 

iii. 2—13.) And as it w'as an eafy tranfition to call to 
xntiid on this occafion that reft in Canaan to which the 
authority invefted in Mofes was intended to lead them; 
the apoftle hence cautions them againft unbelief, 
what would prevent their entering into a fuperior ftate 
of reft to what the Jews ever enjoyed (chap. iii. 14. 

iv. II.) This caution is tlill farther enforced by aw- 
ful views of God’s omnifcieucc, and a lively reprefenta- 
tion of the high priefthood of Chrift (chap. iv. to the 
end ; and chap. v. throughout). In the next place, he 
intimates the very hopelcfs fituation of thofc wdio apo- 
ftatize from Chriftianity (chap. vi. 1—9.) ; and then, 
for the comfort and confirmation of liucere believers, 
difplays to there the goodnefs of God, and his faithful 
adherence to his holy engagements; the performance. of 
which is fcaled by the entrance of Chrift into heaven as 
our forerunner (chap. vL 9. to the. cud). Still far- 
ther to illuftratc the charader of our Lord, he enters 
into a parallel betwxen him and Melchizedcc as to 
their title anddefeent; and, from inftances wherein the 
priefthood of Melchizedcc excelled the Levitical, infers, 
that the glory of the priefthood of Chrift furpaffed that 
under the law (chap. vii. i — 17.) From thefe premifes 
the apoftle argues, that the Aaronical priefthood was 
not only excelled, but confummated by' that of Chrift, 

Y to 
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Scripture, to which it was only introdu^lory and fubfcrvlcnt ; and 
of courfe, that the obligation of the law was hencefortH 
diiTolvcd (chap. vii. 18. to the end). Then rccapitu- 
bting wliat he had already demonftrated concerning the 
fuperior dignity of Chritl’s priellhood, he thence illu- 
flratcs the diilinguilhed excellence of the new cove* 
nant, as nut only foretold by Jereiniah» but evidently 
enriched with much better promifes than the old 
(chap. viii. throughout) : explaining farther the doc- 
trine of the priedhoodand intercelSon of Chriftp by com- 
paring it w'ith what the Jewidi high prieds did on the 
great day of atonement (chap. ix. 1 — 14). Afterwards 
he enlarges on the neceifity of diedding Chrid’s bloody 
and the fufiiciency of the atonement made by it (chap, 
ix. 15. to the end); and proves that the legal ceremo- 
nies could not by any means purify the confciencc ; 
whence he infers the infudiciency of the Mofaic law^ and 
the necedlty of looking beyond itp (chap.x. 1 — 15). He 
then urges the Hebrews to improve the privileges which 
fuch a high pried and covenant conferred on them, to 
the purpofes of approaching God with confidence, to 
a condant attendance on his worship, and mod benevo- 
lent regards to each other (chap. x. 15 — 25.) 

The apodle having thus obviated the indnuations and 
objedious of the Jews, for the fatisfadion and edablifn- 
ment of the bilicving Hebrews, proceeds, 

n. To prepare and fortify their minds againft the 
dorm of pcrfecution which in part had already befallen 
them, which was likely to continue, and be often renew- 
ed, lie reminds them of thofc extremities they had en- 
dured, and of the fatal clTeds which would attend their 
apodafy (chap. x. 26. to the end) { calling to their re- 
membrance the eminent examples of faith and fortU 
tilde exhibited by holy men, and recorded in the Old 
Tcdamcnt (chap, xi, i — 29.) he concludes his dif- 
coiirfe with glancing at many other illudrious wor- 
thies ; and, befides thofe recorded in Scripture, refcis 
to the cafe of i'evcral who fulTered under the perfecu- 
tion of Antiochus Epiphaiies (z Maccab. chap. viii. 
&c. chap. xi. 30. xii. 2.) 

Having thus finifhed the argumentative part of the 
ICpidlc, the apodle proceeds to the proper application t 
in which he exhorts the Hebrew Chriilians to patience, 
peace and holinefs, (chap. xii. 3—14.); cautions them 
agaitid i'ecular views and fenfual gratificatioiis, by lay- 
ing before them the incomparable excellence of the 
blcilings introduced by the gofpel, which even the Jew- 
iih economy, glorious and maguificeut as it was, did by 
no means e^ual ; exhorts them to brotherly afiediion, 
purity, companion, dependance on the divine care, ded- 
fadnefs in the urofcllion of truth, a life of thankfulnefs 
to God, and benevolenccv to mao ; and concludes the 
whole with recommending their pious miniders to their 
particular regard, eiiireatiug their prayers, falutingand 
223 benedidliou. 

The feven The feven following Epidles, one of James, two of 
Catholic Peter, three of John, and one of Jude, have been di- 
CAiitK-s. dinguifhed by the appellation of catholic or general epif- 
tles, becaufe mod of them are tnferibed, not to parti- 
cular churches or perfons, but to the body of Jewi(h 
or Gentile converts over the world. The authenticity 
of fomc of theft* has been frequently quedioned, viz. 
the Epidlc of James, the fecond af Peter, the Epiitle of 
ijudc, and the i'econd and third of John. The ancient 
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Chridlaoi were very cautious in admitting any books Salpfurob 
into their canon whofe authenticity they had any reafon 
to fufpcA. They rejefted all the writings forged by 
heretics in the name of the apod]eB,and certainly, there- 
fpre, would not receive any without fird fubje^ing them*' 
to a fevere ferutiny. Now, though thefc five epidles 
were not immediately acknowledged as the writings of 
tjie apoftles, this only (hows that the perfons who 
doubted had not received complete and iucuuteftable 
evidence of their authenticity. But as they were after- 
wards univerfally received, we have every reafon to 
conclude that upon a dri£l estamiuaticn they were 
found to be the genuine productions of the apottlcs. 

The truth is, fo good an eppoitunity had the ancient 
Chridians of examining this matter, fo careful were 
they to guard againft impdlition, and fo well founded 
was their judgment concerning the bocks of the New 
Teftament, that as I>r Lardner obferves, no writing 
which they pronounced genuine has been yet proved 
fpurious, nor have we at this day the Icaft reafon to 
believe any book genuine which they rejedled. 224 

That the Epiftle of James was written in the apofto- Kjuflleof 
lical age is proved by the quotations of ancient aiuhora. J**^^'* tlic 
Clemens Romaiuis and Ignatius feem to have made^ “^‘ 
references to it. Origin quotes it once or twice.-— 

There arc feveral reafons why it was uot more generally 
quoted by the firft Chriftian writers. Being written to 
corre( 5 l the errors and vices which prevailed among the 
Jews, the Gentiles might think it of Icfs importance to 
them, and therefore take no pains to procure copies of 
it. As the author was fometimes denominated James 
the Juft, and often called Bifhop of Jcrufalem, it might 
be doubted whether he was one of the apoftles. But 
its authenticity does not feem to have been fufpeded on 
account of the dod^rines which it contains. In modern 
times, indeed, Luther called it a ftrawy epiftle {epiflola 
Jiraminea)^ and excluded it from the facred writings, on 
account of its apparent oppolltiun to the apoftle Paul 
concerning Juftilkation by faith. 

This Epiftle couldnot be written by James the Elder, 
the fon of Zebedee, and brother of John, who was be* 
headed by Herod in the year 44^ for it contains paflages 
which refer to a future period. It mu ft, therefoie, have 
been the compoiicion of James the Lefs, the fon of 
Alpheus, who was called the Lord*i brother^ becaufe 
he was the fon of Mary, the fifter of our Lord’s mo- 223 
ther. As to the date of this Epiftle, Lardner fixes it The date 
in the year 61 or 62. 

Janoes the Lels ftatedly refided at Jerufalem, whence 
be hath been ftyled by fi>mc ancient fathers bifhop of 
that city, though without fuiEcient foundation. Now j)<uldridgii 
James being one of the apoftles of the circumcilion, Family Ex 
while he confined his perfonai labours to the inhabitants^S/^^*''* 
of Judea, fo it was very natural for him to endeavour by 
his writings to extend his fervicesto the Jewifh Chri- 
ftians who were difperfed abroad, in more diftant re- 226 
gions. For this purpofe, tbene are two points which dcfig:] 
the apoftle feemsto have principally aimed at, though 
he hath not purfued them in an ortoly and logical me- 
thod, but in the free epiftolary manner, handling them 
jointly or diftinflly as occafions naturally ofiered. And 
ibcfe were, •• to correft thofc errors both in doflrine 
and practice into which the Jewifh Chriftians had fallen,.. ^ 
which mighl otherwiCe have produced fatal coiifcquen- 

ce&t 
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cesi and then 
'hope of iinccrc believers» both under their prefent and 
their approaching fufferings.’' 

The opinions which he is mofl anxious to refute are 
thefe, that God is the author of fuii (ch. u 13.); that 
the belief of the dodlrines of the gofpcl was fufficient 
to procure the favour of God for them, however defi- 
cient they were in good works, (ch.ii.) He dtffuadct 
the Jews from afpiring to the omce of teachers in the 
third chapter, bccaufe their prejudices in favour of the 
law of Mofes might induce them to pervert the doc* 
trines of the gofpcl. He therefore guards them againfl 
the fins of the tongue, by reprefciitiiig their pernicious 
eifef^s ; and as they thotighi themfelves wife and in* 
telligent, and were ambitious of becoming teacbeis, he 
advifcB them to make good their piretenfions, by fhow- 
ing themrelves poflteflcd of that wifdom which is from 
above, (ch. iti.) 

The deftru6lioti of Jerufalem was now approaching 1 
the Jews were fplit into fa6tionS| and often flaugbtered 
one another ; the apoftlei therefore, in the fourth chap* 
ter, admonifhes them to purify themfelves from thofe 
vices which produced tumults and bloodihed. To roufe 
them to repentance, he foretcls the miferies that were 
coming upon them. Laftly, He checks an irreligious 
fpirit that feems to have prevailed, and concludes the 
Epiflle with feventl exhortations. 

The authenticity of the firft Epiftle of Peter has 
never been denied. It is referred to by Clemens 
Romanus, by Polycarp, and is quoted by Papias, Ire- 
naus, Clemens Alexandrinus, abd TeitulUao. It is 
addrefled to the grangers fcattered through Pontue, 
dec. who aa* evidently Chriftians in general, as appears 
from chap. ii. lo. ** In time paft they were not a 

? eople, but arc now the people of God.** From 
*cter*s fending the falutation of the church at Babylon 
to the Chrillians in Pontus, dec. it is generally believed 
that he wrote it in Babylon. There was a Babylon 
in Egypt and another in Aflyria. It could not be the 
former, for it was an obfeure place, which feems to 
have had no church for the four firft centuries. We 
have no authority to affirm that Peter ever was io Af- 
fyria. The moft probable opinion is that of Grotius, 
Whitby, Lardner, as well as of Eufebius, Jerome, and 
others, that by Babylon Peter figuratively means Rome. 
Lardner dates it in 63 or 64, or at the lateft 65. 

St Peter’s chief defign is to confirm the dodirine of 
St Paul, which the falfi teachers pretended he was op- 
.pofing ; and to afiure the profelytes that they ftood in 
the true grace of God, (ch. v. 12.) With this view he 
calls them elcft ; and mentions, that they had been 
declared fuch by the effiifion of the Holy Ohoft upon 
'them, (ch. i. i, 2.) He alTiircs them that they were re- 
•generate without circumcifion, merely through the go- 
fpel and refurreftion of Cbrift, (ver. 3, 4, 21-— 25.) ; 
and that their fufferings were 110 argument of their be- 
ing under the difpleafurc of God, as the Jews imagined, 
(ver. 6-i— 12.) He recommends it to them to hope 
for grace to the end, (ver. 13.) He teftifics, that 
llfcy were not redeemed by the Pafcl^al lamb, but 
tfirough Chrift, whom God had preordained for this 
purpofe before the foundation of the world, (ver. 
1 8—20. ) 

The fccond Epiftle of Peter is hot mentioned by any 
ancient writer extant till the fourth century, from which 
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Syrians. Jerome acquaints us, that its authenticity was ' 
difputed, on account of a remarkable difFcrencc be-^ 
tween the ftyle of it and the former Epiftle. But this" ^ 
remarkable diiFerence in ftyle is confined to the 2d chap-i»ft^^ 7'jju 
ter of the 2d Epiftle. No objeflion, however, can beamhentici* 
drawn from this circumftance ; for the fubje£l of thaity of it 
chiq>ter is different from the reft of Peter’s writings, 
and nothing is fo well known as that different fubjefts 
fugged different ftyles. Peter, in deferibing the cha- 
raaerof fome fiagitious impullors, feels an indignation 
which he cannot fupprefs : it breaks out, therefore, in 
the bold and animated figures of an oriental writer. 

Such a diverfity of ftyle is not uncommon in the beft 
writers, cfpecially when warmed with their fubjc£l. 231 

This obje^ion being removed, we contend that this from in- 
Epiftle was written by Peter, from the infeription, 
fjim Peter y a fervant and an apojile of Jefui Chr 'tJL 
appears from chap. i. 16, 17, 18, that the writer was 
one of the difciples who faw the transfiguration of our 
Saviour. Since it has never been aferibed to James or 
John, it mull therefore have been Peter. It is evident, 
from chap. iii. i. that the author had written an Epiftle 
before to the fame perfons, which is another circum* 
ftance that proves Peter to be the author. 

It is acknowledged, however, that all this evidence is 
merely internal ; for we have not been able to find any 
external evidence upon the fubjeft. If, thercfoie, tlie 
credit which we give to any fad is to be in proportion 
to the degree of evidence with which it is accompanied, 
we ftiall dlow more authority due to the gofpcls than 
to the cpiftles ; more to thofe epiftles which have been 
generally acknowledged than to thofe which have been 
controverted ( and therefore no dodrine of Chriftiaaity 
ought to be founded folely upon them. It may alfo be 
added, that perhaps the beft way of determining what 
are the effential dodrincs of Chrittiaiiity would be to 
examine what arc the dodrines which occur ofteneft 
in the gofpcls ; for the gofpcls arc the plained parts of 
the New Tcftament 5 and their authenticity is moft 
completely proved. They arc therefore beft fitted for 
common readers. Nor will it be denied, \vc prefume, 
that our Saviour taught all the dodrines of the Chri- 
fUan religion hirofclf j that he repeated them on different 
occafiouB, and inculcated them with an carneftnefs pro- 
portionable lo their importance. The Epiftles are to be 
confidered as a commentary on the tffential dodrines of 
the gofpel, adapted to the fituation and circumftances of 
particular churches, and perhaps fometimes explaining 
dodrines of inferior importance* 1. The effential doc- 
trines arc therefore firft to be fought for in the gofpcls, 
and to be determined by the number of times they occur. 

2. They are to be fought for, in the next place, in the 
uncontroveded Epiftles, in the fame manner. 3. No 
effential dodrine ought to be founded on a fingic paf- 
fage, nor on the authority of a controverted Kpillle. 

That Peter was old, and near his end, when he 
wrote this Epiftle, may be inferred from chap, i, 14. 

** Knowing that ftiortly I mull put off this tabernacle, 
even as our Lord Jefua has Ihown me.** Lardner thinks 
it was written foon after the former. Others, perhaps 
with more accuracy, date it in 67. ^ 

The general defign of tins Epiftle is, to confirm theDcfigliof 
dodrines and inftrudions delivered in the former; “ 
excite the Chriftian converts to adora, and ftcdfaftlv ad- 
Y * here 
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Scripture. Itere to their holy rcligioiit as a religion proceeding 
from Godt notvrkhftanding the artifices of falfe teach- 
ers, whofe charaf^er is at large deferibed ; or the per- 
fecHtion of their bitter and inveterate enemies.'* 

Eirft ICpi- The firli Eptflle of John is aferibed by the unanimous 
file of John, fiiffr age of the ancients to the beloved difciple of our 
|t!» authen- l^ord. It is referred to by Folycarp ; is quoted by 
ticity and by Xrencut ; and was received as genuine by 

Clemens Alexamlruius, by Dionyfius of Alexandria, 
by Cyprian, by Origen, and Eufebius. There is fuch 
a refcmblance between the flyle and fentiments of this 
Epiflle and thofe of the Gofpel according to John, Is 
to afford the highefl degree of internal evidence that 
they arc the compofiiion of the fame author* In the 
flyle of this apoiile there is a remarkable peculiarity, 
and efpecially in this Epiflle. His fentences, confidered 
feparately, are exceeding clear and intelligible ; but 
when we fearch for their connexion, we frequently 
meet with greater difficulties than we do even in the 
Epifiles of St Paul. The principal fignature and cha^ 
radleriftic of his manner is an artlefs and amiable iim- 
plicity, and a fingular modedy and candour, in conjunc- 
tion with a wonderful fublimity of fentiment. His con- 
ceptions are apparently delivered to us in the order io 
which they arofe to his own mind, and are not the pro- 
du£l of artificial reafoning or laboured inveftigation. 

It is impoffible to fix with any precifion the date of 
this Epiflle, nor can we determine to what perfons it 
was addreffed. 

The leading defign of the apodle is to (how the in- 
fufficiency of faith, and the external profeffion of reli- 
gion, feparate from morality ; to guard the Chrldians 
to whom be writes againd the dclufive arts of the cor- 
rupters of Chridianity, whom he calls Antichrid ; and 
to inculcate univcrfal benevolence. His admouitions 
concerning the nccclfity of good morals, and the inef- 
ficacy of external profeffionB, are fcattcred over the 
Epiflle, but are mod frequent in the id, xd, and 3d 
chapters. The enemies or corrupters of Chridianity, 
againd whom he contends, feem to have denied that 
Jefus was the Melfiah, the Sou of God (chap. ii. 32 . 
v. I.), and had actually come into the world in a human 
form, chap. iv. 2, 3.) The tarntdnefs and frequency 
with which this apodle recommends .the duty of bene- 
volence is remarkable. He makes it the didinguifhing 
charaacrldic of the difciplcs of Jefus, the only furc 
pledge of our love to God, and the only aifurance of 
eternal life, (chap. iii. 14, 15.) Bcnevolcocc was his 
favourite theme, which he aifedtionately prefTcd upon 
others, and condantly praAifed himfelf. It was con- 
fpicuous In bis conduct to his great Mader, and in the 
reciprocal affedlion which it infpired in his facred bread. 
He continued to recommend it in his lad words. Wiien 
his extreme age and infirmities had fo waded his drength 
that he was incapable to excrcifc the duties of his of- 
fice, the venerable old roan, anxious to exert in the fer- 
vice of his Mader the little drength which dill remain- 
ed, caufed himfelf to be carried to church, add, in the 
midd of the congregation, he repeated thefe words, 
Little children, love one another.” 

Second and It has been obferved by Dr Mill that the fccond and 
thud f pi- third Epiftles of John arc fo fliort, and rcfemble the firil 
fo much in fentiment and dylc, that it is not worth 
while to contend about them. The fccond Epidle con- 
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fids only of 13 verfes; and of thefe eight may be found Scriptu 
in the id Epidle, in which the fcnic or language is 
precifely the fame. 

The fccond Epidle is quoted by Irenacus, and w«is 
received by Clemens Alexandrinus. Both were ad- , 

mitted by A'thanafius, by Cyril of Jerufaltm, and by 
Jerome. The fccond is addreded to a woman of dU 
din^iun, whofe name is by fome fuppofed to be Cyrta 
(taking Kv^tm for a proper name), by others EclfSa* The 
third is inferibed to Gaius, or Caius according to the 
Latin orthography, who, in the opinion of Lardncr, was 
an eminent Chridian, that lived in fome city of Afia, 
not far from Ephefus where St John chiefly refided 
after his leaving Judea. The time of writing thefe 
two Epidles cannot be determined with any certainty. 

They are fo (hort that an'analyfis of them is not neccf- 

f«ry. . . . *3« 

The Epidle of Jude is cited by no ancient Chridian Hpiflk if 
writer extant before Clemens Alexandrinus, about the Jn<Ic- !*■» 
year 194; but this author has tranferibed eight or ten 
verfes in his Stromata and Pedagogue. It is quoted 
once by Tcrtiillian about the year 200 ; by Origen fre- 
quently about 230. It was not however received by 
many of the ancient Chriflians, on account of a fuppof- 
cd quotation from a book of Enoch. But it is not 
certain that Jude quotes any book. He only fays that 
Enoch prophefiedy faying^ The Lord Cometh with ten thou» 

/and of his faints* Thefe might be words of a prophecy 
preferved by tradition, and inferted occafionally in dif- 
ferent writings. Nor is there any evidence that there 
was fuch a book as Enoch's prophecies in the time of 
Jude, though a book of that name was extant in the 
fccond and third centuries. As to the date of this 
Epidle nothing beyond conjeflnre can be produced. 237 

The defign of it is, by deferibing the charader of and de-. • 
the falfe teachers, and the pnnifiiments to which they fign. 
were liable, to caution Chridians againd lidening to 
their fuggedions, and being thereby perverted from the 
faith and purity of the gofpel. > 

The Apocalypfe or Revelation has not always been 
unanimoufly received as the genuine produdlion of the calypfe. I 
apodle Juhn. Its authenticity is proved, however, by authentici 
the tcdiinony of many rerpe£lable authors of the fird^y proved 
centuries. It is referred to by the martyrs of Lyons : 
it was admitted hj Judin Martyr as the work of the 
apodle John. It js ^ten quoted by Irenseus, by The- 
opbilus biihop of Antioch, by Clement of Alexandria, . 
by Tertulljan, by Origen, and by Cyprian of (^arthage. 

It was alfo received by heretics, by Novatus and his 
folkiwera, by the Donatids, and by the Arians. For 
the fird two centuries no part of the New Tedatnent 
was more univerfally acknowledged, or mentioned with 
higher refpedl. But a difpute having arifrn about the 
millennium, Caius with fome others, about the year 
212, to end the controverfy as fpeedily and ededlually 
as poflible, ventured to deny the authority of the book 
which had given Qccafion to it. 239 

The book of Revelation, as we learn from Rev, i. 9. The dat 
was written in the ifie of Patmos. According to theol it. 
general tedimony of ancient authors, John was banilhed 
into Patmos in the reign of Doroitian, and rcdoredl^y 
his fuccefTor Nerva. But the book could not be pu- 
blifhcd till after John's releafe, w hen he returned to E- 
plicfus. As Domitian died in 96, and his pcrfecution 

did 
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fiftcij^ure. not commence till near thccinl of liis rtign, the Rc- 
vclation might therefore he publi(hed in 96 or 97. 

^erc^t Kty Here we Hiould conclude ; but as the curious reader 
the New may defire to be informed how the predid^ious revealed 
'ejtamtnu jjj jjjjg ^ook of St John have ufually been interpreted 
V ai)d applied, we /hall confidently with our lubjedt 
fubjoin a hey to the prophecies contained in the Revefa- 
^ tiott. This is extracted from the learned diflertations 
of Dr Newton, bifhop of Bridol ( i ) : to which the 
reader is referred for a more full illudratiun of the fc- 
veral parts, as the concifenefs of our plan only admits 
a fhort analyfis or abridgement of them. 

Nothing of a prophetical nature occurs in the firfl. 
licso’on of chapters, except, i . Wliat is faid concerning the 
le pro- church of Ephefus, that her candledick ihall be re- 
hccica moved out of its place/’ which is now verified, not 
hiih have only in this, but in all the other Afiatic churches which 
atii alrcA- exifted at that time ; the light of tlw; >^ofpcl having 
Lflu^dr * taken from them, not only by their herenea and 
diviiions from within, but by the arms of the Saracens 
from without : And, 2. Concerning the church of 
Smyrna, that (he Hiall ** have tribulation ten days /’ 
that is, in prophetic language, ten years referring 
to the perfecution of Dioclelian, which alone of all the 
general perfecutions laded fo long. 

The next live chapters relate to the opening of the 
Seven Sea/s } and by thefe feals are intimated fo many 
different periods of the prophecy. Six of thefe feals 
are opened in the fixth and feventh chapters. - 

The Ji^ feat or period is memorable for conqncds. 
It commences with Vefpafian, an^ terminates in Nerva; 
and during this time Judea was fubjugated. The fe-> 
cond feal is noted for war and daughter. It commences 
with Trajan, and continues through his reign, and that 
of his fucceflbrs. In this period, the Jews were entire- 
ly routed and difperfed j and great was the daughter 
and devaftatipn occafioncd by the contending parties. 
The third Jed is cbara£tcrixcd by a rigorous execution 
of judice, and an abundant prx^vifion of corn, wine, and 
oil. It commences with Septimius Severus. He and 
Alexander Severus were juft and feverc emperors, and 
at the fame time highly celebrated for the regard 
they paid tp the felicity of their people, by procu- 
ring them plenty of every thing, and particularly 
corn, wine, and oil. This period' lafted during the 
reigns of the Septimian family. fourth feal is di- 

ftingiuilicd by a concurrence of evils, fuch as war, fa- 
mine, peftilence, and wild bcafts ; by. all which the Ro- 
man empire was remarkably infefted from the reign of 
Maximin to that of Diocleiian. The ffth feal begins 
at Dioclcfiaa, and isfignalized bythe great perfecution, 
from whence arofc that memorable era, the Era of 
Martyrs. With Conftantinc begins the Jxth fea!^ a 
period of Vcvolutiotis, piAureJ fewth by great commo- 
tions in earth and in heaven, alluding to t:ie fubverfion 
of Paganifm and the cftablifhment of Chriflianity. This 
period lafted from the reign of Conftantire the Great 
to that of Thcodufuis theFirft. Thcj^vria/^yi'a/inclodes 
under it the remaining parts of the prophecy , and com- 
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prebends feven periods diftinguifhed by the founding of Scfiyture. 
Icven trumpets. w— 

As the feals foretold the ftate of the Roman em- 
pire before and till it became Chrillian, fo the trum- 
pets forefhow the fate of it afterwards ; each trumpet 
being an alarm to one nation or other, roufing them 
up to overthrow that empire. 

Four of thefe trumpets are founded in the eighth 
chapter. 

At the founding of the firft, Alaric and his Goths 
invade the Roman empire, befiege Rome twice, and fet 
it on fire in fcveral places. At the founding of the fe- 
cund, Altila and his Huns waftc the Roman provinces 
and compel the eaftern emperorTheodofius the Second, 
and the weftern emperor Valentinian the Third, to fub- 
mit to fhameful terms. At the founding of the ti\inb 
Genferic and his Vandals arrive from Africa; fpoil and 
plunder Rome, and fet fail again with iinmenfe wealth 
an«i innumerable captives. At the fotitiding of ilic 
fourth, Odoacer and the Heruli put an end to the very 
name of the weftern empire ; Theodoric founds the 
kingdom of the Oftrogoihs in Italy ; and at lall Italy 
becomes a province of the eaftern empire, Rome 
governed by a duke under the c:iarch of Ravenn?.. 

As the foregoing trumpets relate chiefly to the dowii- 
fai of the weftern empire, fo do the two foUowing ta 
that of the eaftern. They are founded in the ninth, 
tenth, and part of the eleventh chapters. At the found- 
ing of the fifth trumpet, Mahomet, that blazing ft^r, ap- 
pears, opens the buiiomlcfs pit, and with his locufts the 
Arabians darkens the fun and air. And at the founding 
of the lixth, a period not yet finifticd, the four angels, 
that is, the four fultans, or leaders of the Turks and 
Otbmans, are loofed from the river Euphrates. The 
Greek or Eaftern empire was cruelly “ hurt and tor- 
mented” under the fifth trumpet; but under the fixili, 
it was flain,” and utterly dellroycd. 

The Latin or Weftern Church not being reclaim- 
ed by the ruin of the Greek or Eaftern, but ftill 
perfifting in their idolatry and wicked nefs ; at the be- 
ginning of the tenth chapter, and under the found of 
this fixth trumpet, .13 introduced a vilion preparative to 
the prophecies refpefting the Weftern Church, wherein 
an angel is reprefented, having in his hand a little book, 
or codicil, deferibing the calamitiesthat fhould overtake 
that church. The mcafuring of ilie temple fhows, that 
during all this period there will be fome tnie Chrillianr, 
who will conform thcmfclves to the rule of God’s woro, 
even whilll the outer court, that is, the external and 
more extenfive part of this temple or church, is trodden 
ander foot by Gentiks, i. e. fuch Chriftians as, in tlieir 
idolatrous worfhip and perfecting pradtice, refemhle 
and Otttdd the Gdntiks themfelves. Vet again ft ilielv 
corrupters of religion there will always be fome true 
witnefTeS to proteft, who, how'ever they may be over- 
borne at times, and jn appearance reduced to death, yet 
wiUarife again from time to time, till at laft they tii-- 
umph and glorioufly afeend. The eleventh chapter 
concludes with the founding of the feventh trumpet. 

In - 


(ij Differtations on the prophccic; which have remarkably been fulfilled, and at this time arc fulfilling, in the 
world. Volt HI. 8 VO. 
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iptarc. In tLe twelfth chapter, by the woman bearing a man 
cliild is to be underftood the ChriHian church ; by the 
great red dragon, the Heathen Roman empire ; by the 
man child whom the woman bore, Conftantinc the 
Great ; and by the war in heaven, the contefts between 
the Chriilian and Heathen religions. 

In the thirteenth chapter, by the bead with feven 
heads and ten horns, unto whom the dragon gave his 
power, feat, and great authority, is to be underdood, 
not Pagan but Chridtan, nut imperial but papal Rome ; 
in fubmitting to whofe religion, the world did in efFe£^ 
fubmit again to the religion of the 4 ragon. The ten- 
horned bead therefore reprefents the RomKh church 
and date in general : but the bead with two horns like 
a lamb is the Roman clergy ; and that image of the 
ten-horned bead, which the two horned bead caufed to 
be made, and infpired with life, is the pope s whofe 
number is 666, according to the numerical powers of 
the letters condituting the Roman name A<e!i<vaf, Latinus^ 
or it is equivalent in Ifglfrew, RomiitL 
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Chapter xiv. By the lamb on Mount Ston is meant 
jefus; by the hundred forty and four thoufand, his 
church and followers ; by the angel "preaching the ever- 
lading gofpcl, the fird principal efTort made towards a 
reformation by that public oppofition formed againd the 
worfhip of faints and images by emperors and b^idiops in 
the eighth and ninth centuries ; by the angel crying, 
** Babylon is fallen,’* the Waldenfcs and Albigcnfes, 
who pronounced the church of Rome to be the A- 
pocalyptic Babylon, and denounced her dcdru^ioii ; 
uiid by the third angel, Martin Luther and his fellow 
reformers, w'ho proteded againd all the corruptions of 
the church of Rome, as dcdruiiivc to falvation. For 
an account of the do(!:brines and precepts contained in 
the Scriptures, Sec Theology. For proofs of their 
divine origin, fee Religion, Prophecy, and Mi* 

RACLES. 

SCRIVENER, one who draws contra6l8, or whofe 
bufinefs it is to place money at intcreft. If a ferivener 
is intruded with a bond, he may receive the intered j 
and if he fails, the obligee (hall bear the lofs : and fo 
it is if he receive the principal and deliver up the bond ; 
for being intruded with the fecurity itfclf, it mud be 
prefumed that he is truded witli power to receive 4 ute- 
red or principal ; and the giving up the bond on pay- 
ment of the money (hall be a difeharge thereof. But 
if a ferivener (hall be intruded with a moitgage deed, 
he hath only authority to receive the intered, not the 
principal ; the giving up the deed in this cafe not being 
i'ulficient to reltore the edate, but there mud be a re- 
conveyance, &c. It is held, where a ferivener puts out 
Ids client’s money on a bad fecurity, which upon in- 
quiry might have been ealily found fo, yet he cannot in 
equity be charged to aufwcr for the money ; for it is ’ 



here faid, no one Would venture to put out money of ScAbl?S 
another upon a fecurity, if he were obliged to warrant 
and make it good in cafe a lofs (hould happen, without 
any fraud in him. 

SCROBICULUS CORDIS, the fame as Anticar- 

DlVM. 

SCROFANELLO, in ichthyoloc^, a name by 
which fome have called a fmall fidt of the Mediterra- 
nean, more ufually known by the name of the fcor^ 
pana* 

SCROLL,inH£RALDRY.Seethat article. Chap. IV. 
fedl. 9. When the motto relates to the creil, the fcroll 
is properly placed above the achievement ; otherwife it 
(hould be annexed to the efcutcheon. Thofe of the 
order of knighthood are generally placed round (hitlds. 

SCROPHULA, the ring’s evil. See Medicine, 

N® 349 - 

SCROPHULARIA, Figwort, in botany : A ge- 
nus of the angiofperma order, belonging to the didy- 
namia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 40th order, PerfonaU. The calyx is 
quinquehd ; the corolla almoft globofe, and refupinated; 
the capfulc bilocular. There arc feveral fpecics, of 
which the moft remarkable arc, i . Nodofa^ or the com- 
mon figwort, which grows in woods and hedges. The 
root is tuberous ; the ftalks are four or five feet high, 
and branched towards the top ; the leaves are heart- 
(haped, ferrated, and acute. The flowers are of a dark 
red colour, (haped like a cap or helmet ; the lower lip 
greenidi : they grow in loofe dichotomous fpikes or ra- 
cemi at the top of the branches. The leaves have a fe- 
tid fmell and bitter taile. A decodion of them is faid 
to cure hogs of the meafles. An ointment made of the 
root was formerly ufed to cure the piles and ferophu- 
lous fores, but is at prefent out of pradice. 2. Aqua^ 
tica% water figwort, or betony. The root ts fibrous ; 

Hem cred, fquare, about four feet high. The leaves 
are oppofite, elliptical, pointed, (lighily fcalloped, on 
decurrent footflalks. Ilowers purple, in loofe naked 
fpikes. It grows on the fides of rivulets and other 
wet places, and has a fetid fmell, though not fo (trong 
as the preceding. The leaves ire ufed in medicine as a 
corredor of fena, and in powder to promote fneezing. 

3. Scorodonldf or balm-leaved figwort. The ftem is 
ered, fquare, about two feet high. The leaves "are 
oppofite, doubly ferrated. The flowers are diiiky pur- 
ple, in compofite bunches. It grows on the banks of 
rivulets, &c. in Cornwall. 4. V^rnalis% or yellow fig- 
wort. The ftalks arc fquare, hairy, brown, about two 
feet high. The leaves are heart-fhaped, roundi(h, 
hairy, indented, oppofite. The flowers arc yellow, on 
(ingle forked footllalks from the aisc of the leaves. It 
grows ill hedges in Surry. 

SCROTUM. See Anatomy, N® 107. 

SCRUPI, in natqral hiflury, the name of a clafs of 
fuiliU, formed in detached mades, without any crufts ; 
of no determinate figure or regular ftrudure ; and com- 
pofed of a cryllallinc or fparry matter, debafed by an 
admixture of earth in various ^v^ponions. Under this 
clafs are comprehended, i. The telaugia, 2. The /dfri- 
dia, 3. The litboxujria, 4. The jafpidgs or jafpers.*' 

SCRUPLE, ScRUPULUS, or Scrupulum, the lead 
of the weights ufed by the ancients, which amongd 
the Romans was the 24th part of an ounce, or the 3d 
part of a drachm. The fcruplc is Hill a weight among 

ua,' 
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\n, containing; the 3(1 part of a drachm» or 20 grains. 
Among goldfmiths it is 24 grains. 

^ Scruple, in Chaldean chron^logyi is TTrrJ 

an hour, called by the Hebrews helakin* Thefe fcruplea 
arc much ufed by the Jews, Arabs, and other eahern 
^ people, in computations of time. 

ScKvriKS of half Duration^ an arch of the moon’s 
^orbit, which the moon’s centre deferibes from the be- 
ginning of an eclipfe to its middle. 

SckvPLF.i of Immerfion or Incidence^ an arch of. the 
moon’s orbit, which her centre deferibes from the be- 
ginning of the eclipfe to the time when its centre falls 
into the Ihadow. 

SckVTLF^ of Emerfioa^ an arch of the moon’s orbit, 
which her centre di-fcribeB in the time from the fird 
emerfinn of the moon’s limb to the end of the eclipfe. 

SCRUTINY, (Scrutinium)i in the primitive church, 
an examination or probation pnidliftd in thc.laft week 
of Lent, on the catechumens, who were to receive bap- 
tifm 6n the Eaftcr day. The ferutiny was performed 
with a great many ceremonies. Exorcifms and prayers 
were made over the heads of the catechumens ; and on 
Palm Sunday, the Lord’s Prayer and Creed were given 
them, which they w'crc afterwards made to rehearfe. 
This cuftom was marc in ufe in the church of Rome 
than anywhere elfe ; though it appears, by fome miiTals, 
to have been likewife ufed, though much later, in the 
Oallican church. It is fuppofed to have ceafed about 
the year 860. Some traces of this pradtice Hill re- 
main at Vienne in Daupliind, and at Liege. 

ScRUTiKY is alfo ufed, in the canon law, for a tick- 
et or little paper billet, wherein at elections the eledors 
w'ritc their votes privately, fo as it may not be known 
for whom tht*y vote. Among us the term ferutiny is 
chiefly ufed for a ftrift perufal and examination of the 
feveral votes hallily taken at an eledfion ; in order to 
iind out any irregularities committed therein, by un- 
qualified voters, &c. 
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SCRUTORE, or Scrutoir, (from the French if Semtore 
crilolrejf a kind of cabinet, with a door or lid opening . W 
downwards, for convenicncy of writing on, &c. cuiiioneg^ 

SCRY, in falconry, denotes a large flock of fowl. 
SCUDDING, the movement hy which a ftilp is car- 
ried precipitately before a tempeft. As a (hip flics with 
amazing rapidity through the water whenever this ex- 
pedient is put in pradticc, it is never attempted in a 
contrary wind, unlefs when her condition renders her 
incapable of fuflaining the mutual effort of the wind 
and waves any longer on her fide, without being ex- 
pofed to the mod imminent danger of being overfet. 

A (hip either feuds with a fail extended on her fore- 
mail, or, if the dorm is exccfllvc, without any fail ; 
which, in the fea phrafe, is called frudtling under larr 
poles^ In fluops and fehooners, and other fmall velfels, 
the fail employed for this purpofe is called the fquari- 
fail. In large (hips, it is cither the forefail at large, 
reefed, or with its goofe- wings extended, according 
to the degree of the temped ; or it is the fore-top fail, 
clofc reefed, and lowered on the cap ; which lad is 
particularly ufed when the fca runs fo high as to be- 
calm the forefail occafionally, a circumdancc which ex- 
pofes the fliip to the danger of broaching^to. The prin- 
cipal hazards incident to feudding arc generally, apoop- 
ing fea ; the difliculty of deering, which expofes the 
vcilel perpetually to the rifle of hroaching-to ; and the 
want of fuflicient fca room. A fea drikuig the (hip 
violently on the (Icrn may dalh it inwards, by which 
(he mud inevitably founder. In broaching-to (that is, 
inclining fuddcnly to windward), (be is threatened with 
being immediately overturned ; and, fur want of fca 
room, (he is endangered by Oiipwreck on a lee (bore, a 
circumdancc too dreadful to require explanation. 

SCULPONEiF, among the Romans, a kind of 
(hoes worn by flaves of both fexes. Thefe (hoes were 
only blocks of wood made hollow^, like the French Ja^ 
bots. 


SCULPTURE, 


1 

fi r- ion TS the art of carving wood or hewing done into ima- 
*'^lp“ ^ ges. It is an art of the mod remote antiquity, 

. - being praftifed, as there is reafon to believe, before the 

“ " general deluge. We are induced to aldgn to it this 
early origin, by confidering the expedients by which, 
i^n the fird (lagesof focicty, men have everywhere fup- 
plied the place of alphabetic characters. Thefe, h is 
univcrfally known, have been pi£turc* writing, fuch as 
that of the Mexicans, which, in the progrefs of refine- 
ment and knowledge, w'as gradually improved into the 
hieroglyphics of the Egyptians and other ancient na- 
tions. Sec Hieroglyphics. 

That mankind (hould have lived near 1700 years, 
from the creation of y^world to the flood of Noah, 
without falling uporil^^lliethod to make their (:oncep- 
tiotjl permanent, or to communicate them lu a didance, 
is extremely improbable ; efpecially when wc call to 
mind that fuch methods of writing have been found, in 
modern times, among people much lefs enlightened than 
thofc mud have been who were capable of building 
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fuch a vefTel as the ark. But if the antediluvians were 
acquainted with any kind of writing, there can be little 
doubt of its being hicroglyphtcal writing. Mr Bryant 
has proved that the Chaldeans were pofleffed of that art 
before the Egyptians ; and Berofus • informs us, that * 
a delineation of all the mondrous forms which inhabit- 
ed the chaos, when this earth was in that ilatc, was to^‘ ^ 1 ' 
be feen in the temple of Bclus in Babylon. This deli- 
neation, as he deferibes it, mud have been a hillory in 
bieroglyphical charaders ; for it confided of human fi- 
gures with wings, with two heads, and fotne with the 
horns and legs of goats. This is exactly fimilar to the 
bieroglyphical writing of the Egyptians ; and it was 
preferved, our author fays, both in drawings and engra^ 
vhgs in the temple of the god of Babylon. As Chal- 
dea was the fird peopled region of the earth after the 
flood, and as it appears from Pliny as well as fromf Nijf. 
Berofus, that the art of engraving upon bricks baked lih. 7. 
in the fun was there carried to a confiderable degree of*^*P*- 5 ^* 
pcrfedlioa at a very early period, the probability cer- 
tainly 
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sjtt^teathtlirtr'of W'crbgfV- 
ftnfl’ f^iin^Q^cntly^ iHe ' niiJimcntS’ t^ftne 
ait «f (b&fiiftiraei frdrrt tWiir iWteftoi's: 

Nnr folt'ly ' It ti getwrtliy iHob^t that fculifttbne had its origin 
fruoj iclo. from idtilatr^, atri^ Wai ihiitid ftcct^ry ttJ |»face befbi^ 
4^t» y. •^peopfle the imaged ql^thtir'gOda’ tb» ^enlivan the fer- 

vmir^bf theJr deVotibh't buf yhitf is'p^ably* stnifttk^l 
‘ 'The‘Woyrtii^'<if the Iwavenly botfiesj ‘ as tbif bnly goda 
■ of 'the'^hrtth^ nailbi)*,' prevAi'lrti fo theidei* 

. ' l^cAtibnof dcrad ifiei'wa»*th*ittgrtt'of(rcf 
that mankind to ha Vb^ been, dtrfiA^ 

all that time, f^otani of the kit of hieroglyphkal'wri- 
tinjr. r But the dtitkation of departed 'heroes undbuht- 
■ediy gkve^ rrfe to the ahnoft bniverfal praAice of re[ke^ 
ibptrng the> gods by im^^es of a human fomt ; and 
thbrcfbie muft condiidb, that the elements of {ctilp- 
tnrb'were kitovrn before that art ara^ employed to eiw 
If ten the deedtion of idolatrous wbrlhippeta. The py- 
ramids and ‘obelifks of Egypt,' a^hich were probably 
aempleer, OT: rather altarSi dedicated to the fan (fee Py- 
aA'Mi©), 'irere covered from t<y to bottom WitVhiero- 
glyphical emblems of then, beafts, birds, Bftics, and rep- 
tfiesft at a period prior to that in which there is any tm- 
ei^cepifionable evidence ' that mere ftatnc worlhip pre- 
vailed been hr that nurfery of idolatry. 

Tlioueh it though it appears thus evident that piAiire- 

probahiy Writing was the firft employment of the fculptor, we 
iiMitribu- are far from imagining that idolatrous worship did not 
ted to cjr- contnbtrtc to carry his art to that perfcAion which it 
attained in fome of the nations of antiquity. Even in 
^hc dark ages of Europe wlra the other fine arts were 
almoft t^xtinguiflied', the mnmtncry of' the church of 
Rome, ' and the Veneration which (he taught for hef 
faints and martyrs, preferved among the Italians fome 
velliges of the fiilcr arts of fetilpture and painting ; and 
therefore, as human nature is every wheie the famci it 
IS reafonable to believe that a fimilar veneration for he- 
roes and demigods w^o aid, among the ancient nations, 
have a fitnilar eifeA, But if this be fo, the prefump- 
tion is that the Chaldeans were the iirit who invented 
the arr of hewing blocks of wood and ft one into the fi- 
gures of meii and other animals; fOr the Chaldeans were 
uiiqueftionably the firft idolaters, and their early pro- 
grefs in fculpture is confirmed by the united teftimonies 
of Berofus, Alexander Polyhiftbr, ApollodpfUs, and 
Pliny ; not to mention the eafterh tradition,' that, t^e 
father of Abraliam was a ftatoaiy. 

Mr Broin- Againft this cdndufion Mr Bromley, in hjs laie 
]ry's theo- ftory of the Fine Arts, has urged forwe ^laulilile argu- 
ry.thut ments. In dating thefe Iwf profefles riot bo 'bi origirial, 
fcalptiire derive his information from the fountain licad of 

antiquity. He adopts, as he tells us,' the theory of a 
?kv:hian3. French writer, who maintains, that in the year of the 
world 1940, about too years, after thb deliige* the 
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to ^i^ent thi fubftaftbe of his fcittertil 'hixi^if in onk 
vicwi I m; SvilVhot tbnfjderit;TOat iVc hiiVe omkted 
nbtjc Of ihtffr\i The dx, fays' he, whs bhc Bcythtati em- 
blem of the j^enerUtof ’of antmaf lifir, and hence tt b'e- 
carifie the ‘principal divinity of; the Arabians. Tlj^c ftr- 
pent was Uk 'fynihcd of the; fpurce of iirtelligbhfmntufc^ 
Thefe Were the tbra'mem po^ht^ lihion in aB bhe 
ti?ligidriit“lif From Egypt the Ifijrielitcs.tiar- 
rleiTwith' thihn a veri&^iatlbri fo^ the oi atitf Vlie 

fcj'pchV; ■' Theft vbrietatkn'fcm'iViWx hpppared foqri^'rff- 
tet they! mtrirbhed intd‘ithc>ildefncft,* the ab- 

fepce of Mofes they Called upon Aaron to iri'ake; them 
gb^ds which (botild go before them. The idea of ha- 
ving an Idol to go 'befbre them, fay^ oiir wthor, was 
completely Scy^a^ ; for fo the Scythians aAed in du 
their progrefs through Ana, with this difference, that 
their idol wafs a living animal. The Ifraelites hiving 
gained their favourite god, which was an ox (not a cidf 
ns it is •rendered in the book of Exodus), next pro- 
ceeded to hold a feftival, which was to be accompa- 
nied with dancing ; a fpecies of gaiety common in the 
feftivaU which are held in adoration of the emblematic 
Urotal or ox in that very part of Arabia near Mount 
Sinai where this event took place. It is mentioned 
too as a curious and important faA, that the ox whi^h 
was revered in Aiabia was called Adonau According- 
ly Aaron announcing the feaft to the ox or gbldcu calf, 
fpeaks thus, io-morrow is a feafi to Adonau which is in 
our tranftation rendered to the Lord. In .the time of 
Jeroboam we read of the golden calves fet up as objeAs 
of worfhip at Bethel and Dan. Nor was the reverepec 
paid to the ox confined to Scythia, to Egypt, and to 
Afia ; it extended much farther. The ancient IClinbn, 
as the Scythians did, carried an ok of bronze before 
them dn all their expeditions. Mr Bromley alfo in- 
forms us, that as great refpeA was paid to the. living 
ox among the Greeks as was offered' to its fyipbol 
among other nations. , ’ ’ 

The emblem of the ferpent, continues Mr Brpmley^ 
was marked yet more decidedly By the exprefs direc- 
tion of the Almighty. That animal had ever been 
confidcred . as emmematic.^^e fuprenie generating 
power of intelligent bfe iMW^as that idea, fays, he, 
difeouraged, fo far as i^ went tQ be a figu or fynibol of 
life, when God fai^ to, Mofes, ** Make thee a brazen 
ferpent, and fet it 'upon a pole, and it^ (hall come to. pafs 
that every onie who is bitten, when be. Iboketh upon it, 
fliall live.” In ]^ypt the rifrpqnt^furrounde^ Ifia 
and Ofiris, thk'diadetks bfilitir pnnees, and the bon- 
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ting as a ferpent to all the founders of (latcs in Greece j 
from which their earlieft; fculptors repreftnted in Qiat 
form the Titan princes, Cecrop^J D WQ,'antf even £ ric: 


part ot Aha: According to this lyttem,^ Urodtija was 
not only the civilizer bflndis, rind'th'e buthpr pf 
braminical doArines, but alfo diffhfed the'pfinci|ilc8 of 
the Sc>thian mythology over Egypt, PhocniciajJ Greece, 
^ and the continerit of Afia. .. 

Of thefe principles 'Mr 3romlcy has given hs hq di- 
(linA enumeration; ih€'icfe)tftit wEfch n^giVes 
is tiptto be found in bne'phce^ but’tb'be cbAeAed irbm 
a variety jaf diftant palTages. J li atteiriplirfg, ifhcricfiarc| 


ced a fctpjcqtV/wbip^^ fupgbjetf tq^g^apd. tixat^od** 

T^c fcrjicht was ti^ny o&c^ 

It fumAiines WasepHe^ round egg as an jcmhEm .of 
the creation ; ' fozi^ctir^s, fonnd trident, to^ (how ju 
power bver tV%eki fdirfkiihes ii chcirjcfcd ‘k ftamti<ku» 

torepWentiariVdld^a^^^^^ i;,' 

In Egypt, as well as in Scythia^ Vria\ta4ia, tW di- 
vinity 


it. 
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trinity was reprefcntcd on the leaves of tbc tamara or 
fotufi. Pan was worfhlpped aa a god in that country^ 
as well is over the eaft* Their fpiiinxes, and all their 
combined figures of aoimal creation; took their origin 
from^the mother of the Scythiafi8» who brought forth 
dn offspring that was half a woman and half a ferpent. 
Their pyramidj and obelifks arofe from the idea of 
«^ame ; the firft emblem of the fupreme principle* in- 
troduced. by the Scythians, and which even the influ- 
ence of 2oroa{lcr and the Magi could not remove. 

\Vc are told that the Bacchus of the Greeka is de- 
rived from the Brouma of the Indians; that both are 
reprefented as fcated on a fwan fwimming over the 
Waves, to indicate that each was the god of humid na- 
ture, not the god of wine, but the god of waters. The 
mitre of Backus was fhaped like half an egg } an em<> 
blem taken from this circiimflance, that at the creattou 
the egg from which all things fprung was divided in 
the middle. Pan alfo was revered among the Scythians, 
and from that people were derived all the emblems by 
which the Greeks reprefented this divinity. 

It would be tedious to follow our author through the 
whole of this fiibje^l ; and were we to fubmit to the 
labour of collc6^ing and arranging his fcattertd mate- 
rials^ we ftiould ilit! view Iiis fyilcm with fome degree 
of fufpicion. It is drawn, as he informs us, from the 
w^rk of M. D’ AncarviUe, entitled, Recherches fur VOrU 
VEfprli^ et lex Progrex, dex Arix de /« Greet. 
founded. concliifions concerning the origin of nations, 

the rife and progrefs of the arts and fcietices, without 
the aid of hiftorical evidence, by analogies which are 
fometimes accidental, and often Tanciful, is a mode 
of reafoning which cannot readily be admitted. There 
may indeed, we acknowlcdgci be refemblances in the re- 
ligion, language, manners, and cutloms, of different na- 
tions, fo ilriking and fo numerous, that to doubt of 
their being defeended from the fame flock would favour 
of fcepticifm. But hiftorical theories mufl not be a- 
dopted raihly. We mufl be certain that the evidence 
is credible and fatisfadlory before we proceed to deduce 
any conduiions. We muil firft know whether the 
Scythian hiftory itfelf be authentic, before we make 
any comparifon with the hiftory of other nations. But 
what is called the Scythian hiftory, every man of learn- 
ing knows to be a colledlion of fables. Herodotus and 
Juftin are the two ancient writers from whom we have 
the fulled account of that warlike nation ; but thefe two 
hiftorians contradict each other, and both write what 
cannot be believrd of the fame people at the fame pe- 
riod of their progrefs. Juftin tells us, that there was a 
long and vio&nt con left between the Scythians and £• 
gyptiiins about the antiquity of their refpe^ive nations; 
and after ftating the arguments on each fide of the que- 
i.ib. II. ftion, which, as he gives themf. ate nothing to the pur- 
‘‘i'*** pofe, he' decides in favour of the claim of the Scy- 
thians. 'Herodotus was too partial to the Egyptians, 
not to give them the palm of antiquity : and he was 
probably 4n the right ; fur Juftin deferihes his moft 
ancient of hatiobi, even in the time of Darius Hyf- 
tafpes, as ignorant of^Mpthe arts of civil life. ** They 
occ^ipied.thdr land in common (fayshc),' and cultivat- 
edmode of it. They had uo houfes nor' fettled habi- 
tations, but waintdered with their cattle from defert to 
defert. In thefe rambles they carried their wives and 
diildren in tniflhr^ls covered with the Ikins of beafts, 
Vol.XVH. Parti. 


which ferved as houfes to protect them froii; U»e^ (Iprmi 
of winter. They were wuhout laws, governed by thn 
diAatcs of natural 4rquity. They, coveted not or, 
filver like the reft of mankind, and lived uppn mitk And 
hooey. Though they were expofed to extreme cold,, 
and had abundance of flocks, they knew not bow tP 
make garments of wool, but clothed tbemCvlves in the 
(kins of wild beafts This is the moft favourable * X-ib. II. 
account whiph any ancient writer gives of the vn 

atis. By Strabo f and Herodotus || they are reprefented J * 

as the mbfl lavage of mortals, delighting in war 
bloodftied, cutting the throats of all ftraiigers who came 
among them, eating tlidr flefli, and making cups and 
pots of their fkulls. Is it conceivable that fuch fava- 
ges could be fculptors ; or that, even fuppofing their 
manners to have been fuch as Juftin reprefents them, a 
people fo fimple and ignorant could have tropofed their 
.mythology upon the Chaldeans, Phenicians, and £gyp-. 
tians, whom we know by the moft incontrovertible evi- 
dence to have been great and policed nations fo early 
as in the days of Abraham ? No ! We could as foon. 
admit other novelties of more importance, with which 
the French of the prefent age pretend to enlighten the 
world, as this origin afGgned by Mr Bromley to the art 
of fculpture, uulefs fupported by better authority than 
that of D'Ancarville. 

The inference of our author from the name of the 
facred ox in Arabia, and from the dancing and gaiety 
which were common in the religious fcilivals of the 
Arabians, appears to us to be very haflily drawn. At 
the early period of the departure of the Ifraclites from 
Egypt, the language of the Hebrews, Egyptians, and 
Arabians, differed not more from each other than do 
the different dialeAs of the Greek tongue which arq 
found in the poems of Homer ([fee PfiiLOLOcy, Sc^f. 

HI.) ; and it is certain, that lor many years after the 
formation of the golden-calf, the Hebrews were ftran- 
gers to every fpecies of idolatry but that which they 
bad brought with them from their heufe of bondage. 

See Rem PH AN. 

Taking for granted therefore that the Scythianns did 
not impoTc their mythology upon the caftern nations, 
and that the art of fculpture, as well as hicioglyphic 
writing and idolatrous worftiip, prevailed firft among 
the Chaldeans, we (hall endeavour to trace the progrefe 
of this art through fomc other nations of antiquity, till 
wc bring it to Greece, where it was carried to the high- 
eft perfe^ion to which it has yet attained. 

The firft intimation that we have of the art of fculp- 
ture is in the book of Cenclls, where wc are informed, 
that when Jacob, by the divine command, was return- 
ing to Canaan, his w'ife Rachel carried along with be: 
the teraphim or idols of her father. Thefe wc nrc af- 
fured were fmall, fince Rachel found it fo eafy to con- 
ceal them from her father, notwithftanding his anxious 
fearch. We arc Ignorant, however, how thefe images 
were made, or pf what materials they were compofed. 

The firft prrfon mentioned aa an artifl of eminence is 
BezalecI, who formed the chcrubims wdiich covered the 
mercy«feat. 6 

The Egyptians aKb cultivated the art of fculpture ; 
but there were two circhimflances that obftrufted 
progrefs, I. The perfons of the Egyptians were rot 
pdlleiled of the graces of form, of elegance, or of fym- 
mclry; and of confequcncc they had no perfect ftsndard 

im 
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to model ttidi* taftfu ^ Thry^ fdTombUd Cbsneie* n 
the cafl of their fhee, jo^dieir gmt hellietv ^nd Ia the 
clurofy roAodiivirtof their ^OtttoutA. a. They ^♦ere rt* 
ftrained by their Itf^s to the and y>raAkei of 

theiraikeftofi, and ym not permitted to introduce any 
innovfitiona. Tbeirlftdui^s %eere alwaye formed in the 
fame {ltifattttude» with tbearmi hanging perpertdicularw 
ly down the 'ti4d»k What perreftioA were they capable 
of who ktMrW AO other attitude thin that of *cnairmeii I 
So far were tlMly from attempting any iiAproeemeift^ 
that ih the time of Adrian the art continued in iKe 
farnc mde ftate as at ; and when their (lavifh adu- 
lation for that emperor induced them to place the 'fta- 
tue of hie'i^rourite Antinous among the obje^is of 
therr wordiipy the fanie inanimate ftifFoefa in the ttUU 
tude pf the* body and pofitioft of the arma waa obferved. 
We believe it will fcarcely be neceiTary to inform our 
readers' that the Egyptian flatue juft now mentioned ii 
very different from celebrated ftatue of Antinous^ 
of whirh fiT mahy moulds have been taken that imita- 
ti<in.« of it are now to bt met with almoft in every ca- 
binet in Europe, 

Kotwithftanding the attachment of the Egyptian! to 
ancient tifag^s, Winkelman thinks he has dUcovered two 
different ftyles of fculpture which prevailed at different 
periods. The firft of thefc ends with the conqueft of 
Egypt by Cambyres. The fccond begins at that time^ 

7 and eietends beyond the reign of Alexander the Great, 
Firft ftyle. In ilic firft ftyle, the lines which form the contour arc 

ftraight and projedting A little ; the pofition is ftiff and 
niiiiaiural : In fitting figures the legs arc parallel the ' 
feet fqueeaed together, and the arms fixed to the Tides; 
but in the iigftres of women the left arm is folded a- 
ctdfs the brealt j the bones and mufcles are faintly difi^ 
cernible ; the eyes are flat and looking obliquely, and 
the eyebrows funk ; features which dtftroy entirely the 
beamy of the head; the check*bones are high, the chin 
fmall and peaked ; the cars arc generally placed higher 
thain iu nature, and the feet are too lar^e and flat. In 
fhort, if we are to look for any model in the ftatues of 
Egypt, it is not for the model of beauty but of defor- 
mity, The ftatues of men arc naked, only they have 
a fhort apron, and a few folds of drapery furrounding 
their waift ; Tile teftments of women are only diftin* 
guifhabte by the border, which rifes a little above the 
furface of the ftathe. In this age it is evident the £- 

8 gyptians knew little of drapery. 

Seccud Qf fecond ftyle of fculpture pra^lifcd among the 
Egyptians, Winkelman thinks he has found fpcctment 
in the two figures orbafaltes to the Capitol# and in an- 
other figure at Villa Albani, the head of'which has 
been renewed. The two firft of thrfe, hcreimrkli bear 
vifible traces of the former ftyle, which appear efpecially 
in the form of the mouth and ftiortnefs of the chin. 
The hands poftefs more elegance ; and the %t are 
pUced at a greater diftiince froth uoe another# than was 
cuftbmary in mone ancient 'times* Ih the firft and third 
■figurei the ams itang down dole to tbe^fidet; Tn the 
fecond tnore frrdy. Winkelman fufpedb 

that thef^^ee (Tatues Have ^en made after the con- 
quidt nf figypt by the Greeks. Tliey arc t:bthed wkh 
A tobe, and a mantle. The Cudic, whidi tt 

S u^e^ed ifi/to many ibldsy dcfeends frons the 

grbu^d/ The robe in (be firft^hhd- third ftabi^ 
llretttf^ofe '^^ebody, aadVu only perceptible by 
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lome little folds. It .is tied .under the hreAft,'>«iid.. to* 
terdd by >tlie'niantie, <tiic two totoDi of iwJbkh ^te 
placed under: the epi^et. 

nc Antinous of the Capitol con^Ced of two 
pieces, which ..are joined luidev the haunoiBS. . . But at 
all the Egyptian ftatues which now remain have beiA 
hewn out of onC block, wC muft^l^plicve thalllibdo'rus,, . 
i»iiiyb%abc ft one.wat^divhled,>sa^. each half finifhed 
by 4-feparate artiaan, fpoke ' only of a cdldfTui. The 
fame author mforms ii^ that the Egyptians divided abe 
human body into 24V parts ; but it isito be regretted 
that he has not gi\xn a more mittule detail of that di- 
vifion. 

The Egyptiah Values were not only formed by the 
chifel, they were alfo poltfhed with great care.' Even 
thofe on the fummit of an obcltfk, which could only be 
viewed at a diftance, were finiftied mth as much labour 
and care as if they hud admitted a clofo tnfpediion. As 
they are generally executed in granite orbafultes, fton'es 
of a very hard texture, it is impofTible not to admire 
the indefatigable patience of the artifts. 

The eye was often of different materials foom the reft 
C|f the ftatue ; fometimes it was compofed of a precious 
ftone or metal. We arc affured that the valuable dia- 
mond of the emprefs of Ruflia, the largeft and moft 
beautiful hitherto known, formed one of the eyes of tlie 
famous ftatue of Scheringham in the temple of Dra- 
ma. 

Thofe Egyptian ftatues which ftill remain arc com- 
pofed of wood or baked earth: and the ftatues of earth 
arc covered with green enamel. - 

The Phcniciaiis poftefled both a charaftcr and fitua- phenisisn 
tioD highly favourable to the cultivation of ftatuary.fculptuie. 
They had beautiful models in their own perfons, and 
their iuditftrious charaAer qualified them to attain per- 
fe^ion in every art for which they had a taftc. Their 
fituation ralfed a fpirit of commerce, and commerce in- 
duced them to cultivate tlie arts. Their temples fhone 
with ftatues and columns of gold, and a profufion of 
emeralds was everywhere fcattered* All the great works 
of the Phenicians have been iinfortunbldy deftroyed ; 
but many of the Carthaginian medals arc ftill preferved, 
ten of which are depofited in the cabiifet of the grand 
duke of Florence. But Uiough the Carlliaginians were 
a colony of Phenicians, wc cannot from their work» 
judge of the merit of their anceftors. ’ 10 

The Perfiani made no diftinguiftied figure in the artsThissrtr 
of defign. They were indeed fenfiblc to the charms ofeukivatwi 
beauty, but they did not ftudy to imitate them. Their 
drefs, which confifted of long flowing robes conceal- 
ing the whole perfon, prevented them from attending. tip 
the beauties of form. Their religion, too, which taught 
them to worftiip the divinity in the embkin pf fire, and 
that it was impious to repnefent him under a human 
form, feewed almoft to.pwhibit Jthe exeijcife oftbijtart, 
by taking away thofe motives which alofie could give^it 
dignity and aalue;' and<ai it was . not ciiftomary a^png 
them to raife ftatiies tao great ipen» it wip,inpf4ihlc 
that ftatuaryooold floitrim ^ ^ . ti 

The Etrurians or ancient lTlircim9 m tHA.P^pd of Etrurian 
Winkelman# carried this art to fomt degree uJ 
tion at an earlier period than the Greeks. K is foidTto 
have been introduced hcfofp. the fiege>f Tw Be- 
daluB, who, in order ;to 4 foape.the .r^fl^menl^.pf.)roiaoi 
king of Crctc> took refuge in Sicily# from whence "he 

paftcdi 
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pxircd iRto^iXulyr wtieM Ive left many rocimuhienti.of.M 
art. ^ P4irrakiia««aari:Di0doru»>Sic«liiitinforan 
fome works afcribed to him were to/ ho fecn .tTken they 
WPOtc^ 1114 that theCe ^ITened^that charadiicepCoiaje* 
fty^kich nfterwirdidiftiiigiiiihed the labours of, Etm^ 

fia* ,s -i - ^ ; i : -t ' ,J. •' > n,-; 

r ' A ehaiatiter ftroagly markedibirms the chief fdiftio&i 
UohinelMsfirjBl«Mhi^ontJof£tniriwwh^^^ biMeiikfcendU 
ed^d us:. ' Their ilyle was^iodeed harfh and oferch«n4 
wti f t^faiidtmlfo committed by Michael Angelo the ee^ 
kbt^ated pamter of modern Btmna ; for it it not to be 
fuppofed that a people offuchrude manaersos Abe.£<» 
trurians could communicate to their works that vvM* 
nefa and beauty wliich the elegance of Greciap ’manners 
infptred. On the other hand#, there are many of the 
Tufean ftatues which bear fo blofe a refeosblince to 
thofe of Greece, that antiquarians have thoughtit pro* 
bable that they were conveyed from that country or 
Magna Graecia into Etruria about the time of the Ro* 
man conqueft, when Italy was adorned with the fpotls 
of Greece. 

Among the monuments of Etrurian art two different 
flyles have been obferved. In the firft the lines are 
ftraight, the attitude ftiff, and no idea of beauty ap- 
pears in the formation of the head. The contour is not 
well rounded, and the figure is too flender. The head 
is oval, the chin peaked, the eyes flat, and looking 
afquint. 

Thcfc arc the defers of an art in a ftate of infancy, 
which an accompli Ihrd mailer could never fall into, and 
are equally confpicuous in Gothie ftatues as in the pro- 
dudlions of the ancient natives of Florence, They rc- 
femble the ftylc of the Egyptians fo much, that one is 
altaofl induced to fuppofe that there had once been a 
communication between thefe two nations ; but others 
think that this ftylc was introduced by Dedalus. 

Winkleman fuppofes that the fccond epoch of this 
art commenced in Etruria, about the time at which it 
bad reached its greateft perfeaion in Greece, in the 
age* of Phidias i but this conjefture is^not fuppoited by 
any proofs. To deferibe the fecond ftyle of fculpturc 
among the Etrurians, is almoft the lame as to deferibe 
the ftyle of Michael Angelo and his numerous imita* 
tors. The joina arc ftrongly marked, the mufcles 
raifed, the bones diftinguiftable l but the whole mien 
harfh. In defigning the bone of the leg, and the lepa* 
^tion of the mufcles of the calf, there is an elevation 
and ftrength above life. The ftatues of the gods arc dc- 
fifiued witli more ddreacy* In forming them, the ar- 
iHls were awiooi to Hww that they could eacreifc 
fheii* power without that iriolent dmenfioa of ihe^muf* 
eies which is nccel&ry in the eaertious of beings mere* 
ly human ; but in general their attitudes arc unnatu* 
•tal# and the aakms ftrained. If a ftatue, fiur inftance, 
hiftd'tatiiWng’withils fingers, the reft am ttretc^ 

' Accdfdiftg *40 anaieot hiftory,: .thc GaeckaW not 
ftfvage ftitq till a long time after the 
Egyptians, Chahkiiri# and Indians, had am^, at a 

• The ongiiml rude 
.hiidUtimt. jafiOntMei were ciMfisedby cotaiaM^hich 
Mnon«.''the<ii, different time#, from 

‘The* bought dlMig . ■with, diem dmie*. 

gf their pwent coon- 


tivteni 'lid if ftrdIptum/kadMa ovigia^i&oMjtbfltfiPorfit^ 
pfiddlf i tlunse iis' rca&m itwihdieve iHat it was ;ont' ^ 
the aria which were ihus:unportcd i for ibat th^ fgoda 
of Gfcece pere of Egyptian anil Phcnieun\eatsFa(ftioii 
tn a ioGOotromctiibW >(. (£te Mv sraaif ai; Mvtsnah 
adpar, ‘P/UtboirtMa*# Reft* Vile P'Hilosoiiyi,'N? 19,* 
asidfjTl>T4ite:^, vThe .original ftstucaof the gods^ how^ 

Nfcty rudr^ > The earl ieft objecls i of .idola-l 
trous /Wprlh V cverywhcfrc' been the heavenly bo« 

diosa :aiid“>t^;fyakboi9^eonrecrau;d to them were 
sally pillars of a conical or pyraitudal figure. It was 
not till herotworlhip was engrafted , on the planetary; 
that the fculptor thought of giving to the facred ftatuo 
•ay part of the human form (fee Polytheism, 

19, .25) ; and it appeara to have been about the era of 
this ,ievolntion in idolatry that tbe art of i'culpture 
was introduced among the Greeks. ' The firft reprC* 
(entationa of their gods were round ftones placed upon 
cubes or pillars j and thefe ftones.tbey afterwards form* 
ed roughly, fo as to give .them fomethiiig of the ap>* 
pearance of a head. Agmeable to this defeription waa 
a Jupiter, which Paui'anias faw in Tegeum, in Area*, 
dia, Thefe reprefentations ' were called Htrmeg \ not 
that they reprefented McrCTry,*but from the word htr* 
mo, which lignified a rough ftone. It is the name 
which Homer gives to the Hones which were ufed to 
fix veflels to the Ihore. Paufanias faw at Pbercs %Q 
deities made of unformed blocks or cubical ftones. 
The Xitcedemonians reprefented Caftor and Pollux by 
two parallel polls ; and a tranfverfe beam was added, 
to exprefs their mutual affe^lioti. 

If the Greeks derived from foreign nations tbe rudi* 
ments of the arts, it muft redound much to their ho^ 
nour, that in a few centuries they carried them to luch 
wonderful perfeftion as entirely to echpfe the Line of 
their mailers. It is by tracing the progirfs of fculpturc 
among them that we are to iludy the hiftory of this 
lurt j and we Ihall fee its (^igin and fuccelfive improve- 
ments correrpond with nature, which always operates 
flowly and gradually. 

View of Grecian Sculpture. t 
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The great fuperiority of the Greeks in llic art ofCauft-s 
fculpturc may be afcribed to a variety of caufes. 

Influence of climate over the human body is fo 
that it muft have fixed the attention of every thinking tme m 
cnan who has nrfleAed on the fubjed« The violent Grccec.' 
heats of the. torrid xone, and the excefllve cold of the ' 

polar regions, are. unfavourable to beauty. It is only 
in the mild climates of the temperate regions tliat it 
i{)ptars m- iu. moft attsafUve cbarml. .reebaps no 
country in the world enjoys a more ferene air, lefs taint* 
ed^with ’inifta and vapours, or poflefles in a higher dA* 
gvec that mild and warmth which can uaibld and 
expand the^ human body into all the fyuynetry of mt^i^ 
ewr ftreQglb, ,and all thedeltcacMs of female beauty m 
greater popftaioa, than the happy climaU of K^recce f 
wid Deter' wai there.my people that had la greater talle 
for beauty, or were more anxious to improve it., Of 
the fouPrwiiihea of Shnoaides, the fecond ora# fa have 
a hindfomc figure. The love of beauty iwat fo great 
4un<mg the- lamx^dsinoma^ women, that ' obey ke.pt ii| 
their chambera: the ftatues of Nerou^ of Nnreiflus, of 
v -v, f. . i' 2i)||| ; liyswiathun 
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6f i hopm^ thatitiy 

pfttii eonittthphittiigJitkifcm they^ might hikVQ^ beaKitfrful 
. .chiWreh^ ' >7 ■ '.-Ij ^ 

: t’ Tli^rt! Wa li'vatiDAy Df cireumftaACCfi in the afi4 
vinuoiif ft%t(k)th'6f ttl< GreciaA nssinnei^ time t^fcndered 
thefc^' 'nindvtft i>f^ beauty: |>ntiitiarly fuhiervi«fi« tu'the 
cult4vatk»r^oif'th< £ne tna^ There were nu iyranmcjd 
laireraa'unimig^^iie^ Egyptian*, tt> elieck‘tlieYf''pi<ugrefi4 
TWey‘4iad<ihfe^t^ UppoPt^itiefi eu ^udy tbetn -iti >tht' 
putiKoptfee^s;^ where the youth, who needed bo «th<jreail 
thawulmftity >»nd parity of mannere, performed their 
varWHls^ekercife* quite naked. They had the (irongeft 
motives to- tidrivate ^fculptnre, for a ftatue was the 
hijgheil hofiotir which- pablie merit could attain. It was 
an<^ honeujr ' amhitkiuny - fought, and granted- only to 
tUoik' n;i4M>^had*dvAitfgiii^^ themfelves in the eyes of 
their fellow citizens. As the Greeks preferred natural 
qualities' to acquired ooeotuplilhments, they decreedthe 
ilfft^TCWards to ihofie whoeacelkdin agility and ftrength 
oi body* ' &tavuA were often raifed to wrcftlcrs. Even 
the'inolhenrineiit menof Oreece, in their youth, fought 
ranown in^ gymnaAic exercifes. Chryfippua and Cle« 
xnthea ^diAinguiAied themfeWes in the public games 
before they were^ known as phllofophers. Plato appear-* 
ed as awiblller both at the Ifthtnian and Pythian ‘'ga meat 
Bud^^Pythagoraa carried off the prize at Elis, (fee Py* 
TH Aooaas.)^ 'The paffion by which they were infpired 
was the ambition of having tlieir Aatuea erected in the 
moft faered place of Greece, to be feen and admired by 
the whole )>eoplc^ The ntimber of ftatues ereded on 
diflerent oCcahons was YnTmenfc ; of courfe the number 
of a*tifts muAfhave been great, their emulation ardent, 
and their progrefs rapid. ' 

As moft of their tlatues were decreed for thofe who 
vatiquifhed in the public games, the artifts had the op* 
port unity of feeing excellent models; for thofe who 
furpafled in running, boxing, and wreilling, muA in ge- 
neral have been well'formcd, yet would exhibit differeni 
kinds of beauty. 

The high eftimation in which fculptors were held 
was’ very favourable to their art. Socrates declared the 
artiAs the only wife men; An artiA could be a Icgifla- 
fur, a commander of armies, and might hope to have 
his Aatur- |>laced beAdb thofe of MikiaJea and Themif- 
toclcs, or thofe of the gods themfelves. Befides, the 
honour and fncccfs of an artiA did not depend on the 
eaprtce of pride or of igaorance* ' >The produdiions of 
ait were cAimatedand rewarded by the greateA kges 
in the general' affembly of Greece^ and the fculptor who 
had cxecuted'hts work with ability «ind taAe was con- 
fident of obtaining . ‘ 

It was the -opiuMMVof-W-inkelman, that liberty WBS 
highly favourable to this art ; but,' though liberty is 
abiblBtely'fieceAary to the advancement of feienee, it 
may be 'doubted^ whether the* fine arts owe their tm- 
ptovement'td-itr' Scirlpture’AotwfAied moA in Greece, 
,*ft».heti>Fefieles^eiieftuiM thb poker:.of' a king*; ahd hi 
' the rcigii of 'Altirtmderi ' when OirCeoe was -conquered. 
It attaTned iMKpeifMiort in iRome tiH Augu Aus had en:- 
flaved' the Aotnios. it revived in Italy/undet^-lthY pa<*' 
^^itogv'of tbe ‘family*of Medieiy ’andin' Friasce 
llfilKAilefpotic rule of Louis XIV. It is the love of 

. fiidiaidual, that promotes the progrefs of this art. 

It wtD DOW ]}c proper to jtvc.a ^pimtictilar Accoum^ ' 
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the Idea* wlikh *he*Gieeks cntettalhed'coiksriiing tba * 

Aandard of beamy 40^ aha- dlfftr^t pai^ts-of tht hunsaW 
body; And* .with ^refpe^^ to the head, T’'^*^*^beL*uty. 
which they chiefly admired is peculiar 'tddignKkd i 

beauty. It confiAo’ in a line raigldb oraiatkcd The proj^ 

by fuch Aight and gentle inflections as are-fcarctlj dt* 
Ainfguiflisiblc from a Araight the tigutes wo-. , - 

men hnd yming perfom^a^e fotWhead'ami nofe fona a 
Hndapprodchiiig W a perpt ndtjcuUn ^ ' j i; 

Ancient writers, as wCtt as anifls, aifiirc us that the 
Greeks reckoned a fmall forehead a-mark of beauty; 
and a hi^ forehead a deformity. From the fame id^a, 
theCirO^ans wore their hair hanging downowr their 
foreheads almoA to their eyebrows. To give nn oval 
form to the •ceiintenahoe, it is neceffary that -the hair 
fhould cover tliC forehead, and thus make a curve about 
the temples ; othcrwifc the face, Which tcrmiiiatcs in ati 
oval form in the inferior part; will be angular in the 
higher part, and the proportion will be dcflroycd. This 
rounding of the forehead may be feen in all haudfome 
perfons, in all the heads of ideal beauty in ancient Ua<* 
tues, and cfpccially in thofe of youth. It has been 
overlooked, however, by modern Aatuaries. Bernini, 
who modelled a Aatue of Louis XIV. in his youth, 
turned back the hair from the forehead. 

It is generally agreed -that large eyes arc beautiful tThreyw. 
but their fize is o? lefs importance in fculpture than 
their form, and the manner in which they are enchafed. 

In ideal beauty, tht eyes are always funk deeper than 
they, are in nature, and confequently the eyebrows 
have a greater proje^lion. But in large llatues, placed 
at a certain diAance, the eyes, which are of the fame 
oolour with the reA of the head, would have little eft‘e£t 
if they were not funk. By deepening the cavity of the 
eye, the Aatuary incrcafes the light and (hade, and thus 
gives the bead more life and expreflion. The fame prac- 
tice is ufed in fmall Aatues. The eye is a chara^erif- 
tic feature in the heads of the different deities. In the 
Aatues of Apollo, Jupiter, and Juno, the eye is large and 
pound. In thofe of Pallas they are alfo large j but by 
lowering the eyelids, the virgin air and expreflion of mo- 
de Ay are delicately marked. Venus has fmalhcyes, and 
the lower eyelid l^ing raifcd a little, gives them alan- 
guiihing look and an enchanting, fwoetnefs. It is only 
neceffary to fee the Vcuus de MediCis to be convinced 
that large eyes are not edential to beauty, cfpecially if 
wc compare her fmall eyes with thofe wliicb reft mbit 
them in natunr. The ^auty of the eyebrows con ft As 
in the Aneoefs of the hair, and in the iharj^efs iif tLs-- 
bote which cover* thens* and -ma Acts* of the art con- 
fidcrcd the Joining of the eyebrows as a deformity, 
though it is fonictimes to^be met’ with in. ancient An- 
tuc?. l:.' - 

The beauty of the mouih as pccwKa% neccAary to*r]ie„oi, 
cosAitute a fine The lower dip 

thaa the- uppers 'itt order to^five an ohigdiiii bounding 
to the^chis. The taeiiifa1d6im'^ppaar,ieiioe^> in laugh- 
ing fiity rs. ' • *Ift < figorea^the- ai^'gewerartty 

olofe, and a little opened' ih dgores:' of. tlie -gudSk 
The' lipia of ’Veiius are half opek^'*- < s 

In figurea of ^ideakbeatity^ the^OreclaftianiAt nei^ 
interrupted the rounding of the chin by introducing a x. 
dimple : for this they confidered not as a mark of beau- 
ty, anH^ only to Tie admitted fb^diATnj^nnndivrclual^ 

The dimple iDdcedappeartiii fdAc. aacient Aatues, but 

antiquaries * , 
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to be tbfc wopk of a ijjpdcru b?n4. 
p It M (orptded elfib thiu the, din^pk which j$ 

thnes fottpd p*i the chcelw of «acient. ftatuco is a ixio* 
10 dem iflnovotioni • 

can. No'part df tlie head wa» onecuted^ by tbe anctonu 
with more cm thaft the eaes, t iboug^ JHtU attention 
* , jMii been^iven t6 themjby modefH ‘artifta* ■ Thia chat 
rafter is fo dccifive, that if. we vObfofw in any ftatoe 
that the cars arc not highly nni(be<4 but. only irunghly, 
marked* we may conclude with ccrUioty.ihot we ^rc 
examining a modern produftion. The ancienta were 
very attentive to copy the ptecife form of the ear in 
taking hkenefles. Tbua* where wo- meet with a liCad 
the cars of which have a very large interior opening* 
we know it to be the head* of Marcus Aurelius, 
riic half. The manner in which the ancient artifta formed the 
hair alfo enables us to diftinguilh their works from 
thofe of the moderns. On hard and coarfe ftones the hair 
was fhort* and appeared as if it had been combed with a 
wide comb ; for that kind of (lone was difficult to work* 
and could not without immenfe labour be formed into 
curled and flowin|f hair. But the figures executed in 
marble in the molt floirrilhing period of the art have 
the hair curled and flowing ; at leait where the head 
was not intended to be an exaft refemblance* for then 
the artilt conformed to his model, la the heads of 
women* the hair was thrown back* and tied behind in a 
waving manner* leaving coniiderable intervals; which 
gives the agreeable variety of light and (hade* and pro* 
duces the clfcfts of the c^ro-obfeuro. The hair of the 
Amaaons is difpofed in this manner*. Apollo and Bac* 
chua have their hair falling down their Ihouldera; and 
young perfons*. till they arrived at manhood* wore their 
hair long. The colour of the hair which was reckon- 
ed molt beautiful, was fair ; and this they gave without 
diftin£Uon to the moft beautiful of their gods, Apollo 
and Bacchus* and likewife to their moft iliuftrioua he* 
roes. ' 

The hand! Although the ravages of time have prefaced but 
’ few of the hands or feet of ancient ftalucs, it is evident 
from what remains how anxious the Orecian artifts 
were to give every perfeftion to ihefc parts. The 
hands of young perfons were moderately plump, with 
little cavities or dimples at the JointSi of the fingers. 
The fiiigers tapered very gently from the root to the 
puinU like well proportioned columns, and the joints 
were fcarccly perceptible. The terminating joint was 
not bent* as it commonly appearadn imydem ftatucs. 
he IcCT ' In the figures of ‘young men the joints of the k^iee 
iidfcct. arc faintly marked. The knee unites the leg to the 
thigh witbont making any remarkable projeftions or 
caaitics. The moft. btrautifiil legs tod beft turned 
knees* according to Winkelman, arc preferved in the 
Apollo Sajurofthemos* in 4 he Villa vBorghefc; in the 
Apollo whkkkasti fwaitatitt feet ; nnd in the Bacchus 
of Villa. Medici«.» IThe feme able coaooiffqur rwaska# 
iti i» twir«. tm mieot wiil^ f bcatitifnl y wng 

fona* the elegant rreprefistutions of art. . As the 
ancientOvdid aaotenwcr ftic feet -as we do*.^ they ga^vc^o 
them the moft beautiful turning, and fti^ied the form 
•CTthnin with. tlm inaflt.fctwpidoua attention*... 


r l^hobieaftsiof mOh'Wtfre largo^atld }clfts^at0d4?«i !Fh)^;^, > 

hrsaftaof women-did not pol]^ muck aihplHiides^ lower 

figures of the deities have always the breafts of of 

tke^beauity .of which the anciems nsadc -to /ConfiA fil abody. 
genUie elevation* Bo anxious wene the i^omeii toi ref. 
fettible this ftaodard* that they’ afcd foacral arts to^re^i 
ftram growth of their' breafts. ^ Thd^bseafts of tha. 
nympl^ and foddeftes were never rtprefeated fwelliiig* ^ 
be^ufe rthat fis. peetdiar to. thofe women who fookle.: 

The paps of Venus coatraft and, end in a point*, this; 
b^g nonfidered as an effential chaeafteriftic-of parfefti ; 
beauty. Some of the modems have traurgrefled thefe 
rules* and have fallen into great improprieties. ' 

The lower part of the body in the^ftatuos of . men 
was formed like that of tbe living body after a profound 
deep and good digeftion. The navel was coafiderably 

funk* cfpCGially in fomak ftatuei. S5 

As beauty never appears in equal perfeftion i» every '1®*1 bcaa/ 
part orthe fame individual, perfeft or ideal beauty can 
only be produced by fekfting the moft beaiutifiil part# 
from different models*; but this muft he done with futh 
judgment and care, that thefo detached beauties when 
united may form the moft exaft fymmetry-' Yet the 
ancienta fometimea confined themfelves to onC ‘indivi- 
dual, even in the moft ftourifhiiig age.- Theodorus* 
whom Socrates and hisdifciples vifited* Cerved aa a mo- 
del to* tbe artifts of his time. Fhryne alfo appears to 
have been a model to the painters and fculptors. 'But 
Socrates, in his converlationwith Parrhafius* faysgt^at 
when a perfeft beauty was to be produced* the artifts 
joined together the moft ftrtking beauties which could, 
be coUefted front the fineft figures. We know that 
Zeuxis, when he was going to paint Helen, united iiv 
one{»ift.ttre all thebeaiMies of the BnK>ft Uandfomc women < 
ofCrotona*-' 
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The Crcciait fculptors, who reprefonted with fuck The dra- 
fuccefs the moft perfeft beauty of the human form, 
were not rcgardlcfs of the drapery of their ftatues. 

They clothed aheir figures in the moft proper ftuftV 
which they wrought into that ftiape which was . heft; 
calculated to give elfeft tOvtheir defign. 

The veftments of women in Greece generally con^ 
filled of linen cloth, or fome other light ftifff, and irr 
latter times of filk and fomctimei of woollen cloth«^ 

They had alfo garments embroidered with gold, lit 
she works oLfculpturc* aS- WCU-asdn thofoof .paintiiig* 
one may diftinguilh the linen by its tranfparcncy and 
finall united Mds. Tbe other light ftuffs which were 
worn by the women (a) ‘were generally of cotton pro^ 
diiccd in the ifle of Cos ; and thefe the art of llatuary 
was able to diftingiNlh from the linen veftmeuts. The 
cotton cloth -was fometimes'ftriped* and fonictimea cm- 
belhAied with a profufipn of flowers, Silk was alfo 
employed ;i.but,wbctheir it was known in Greece before 
the lime of the Romaucu^ciorsi cannot eafily beiktcT-. 
minisd* Ift pbintings*. it is diftinguiffiable by changing 
its colour in ditfefcat Ughts to red* violet* and ikp-bluc!.! 

There were two Ibm of purple i that. which .the Orcekt 
called the cv/ovr p//^ /m, and Tyrian purple* which 
rcfmhled, iac. Woollen garments are eafily known by 
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th<i imylHude caf^tKeir thc(c» doth of 

sold tOMf Otftd' 'imp^i^?- b«t it mu 

itot filt;<*tli«''ii^ftrii of a thread 
gold or of filler fptin with a thread of filki it was com^ 
pofed of gold orfiftn aiowe^* without any oiiatore. 

Tho teSoiwils.eifishc <SrreelBd» which defcnreparticii- 
hr aiaentioOi M took, the rcbe; and the oiaioth. 

The tunic. TW foiiie; OUW Umi part of^e dr^ft which was neat 
to: thebod^^ ' It ' ittiy be lleen in- !ftfcpiag f^urea, dr hi 
thofe iu^difhabtllei a* id the flora Fitnefe, and h the 
ftatoea of abe Amaaons sti the CaphoL The yotmgeft 
•of the daughter* of Niobe.'wbo throwa heiCelf at her 
mother^a fidci' ia clothed only with a ttutk. It waa of 
linefi^ dr fome dtber light ftuff. without fleevea, fixed 
to the (houldera by a buttodi fo as to cover the wlnde 
Iweaft. IWnc hut the tunics of the goddefs Ceres and 
comediaoa have long ftraight ficevas* 

The robe. The rohoB of women commonly confided of two long 
pieces of woollen cloth, without any particidar form, 
4ttached4o thefiioulders by a great many buttons, and 
fomethnes by a clafp. They bad draight fleeves, which 
earns down to the wrifta. The young girls, as well as 
the women, fafteticd their robe to their fide by a cine* 
ture, ki the fame way as the high pried of the Jews fa- 
ftentd his, as it is dill done in many parts of Greece- 
Thc cinaure formed on the fide a knot of ribbons 
fometimes refembling a rofe in ftiape, which has been 
particularly remarked in the two beautiful daughters of 
Niobe. In the younger of thefe the cinaurc is fecn 
palling over the (houldera and the back. Venua haa 
two ciiiaures, the one paffing over the Ihoulder, and 
the other fuirounding tbc waid. The latter is called 
. (^us by the poets. 

The awi- The mantle was callcd/r/Zun by the Greeks, which 
lie. fignifies properly the mantle of Pallas. The name was 
afterwards applied to the mantles of the other gods, as 
wcH af to thOfe 6f men. This part of the drefs was not 
fquare, as fomc have imagined, but of a roundilh form. 
The ancienti indeed fpeak in general of fquare mantles, 
but received this (hape from four tafielt which 
WM affixed to them ; two of tbefe were tifible, and 
two were concealed under the tnantle. The mantle 
was brought under the right arm, and over the left 
(hodlder t 'dbmetineait was attached to the (lioolderby 
twb buttons, as may be foen in the beautiful datue of 
licucathoe at Villa Albani. 

^rv The colour of vedments peculiar to certain ftatue* 

•fthc' vdi->* to be omitted* To begin with the ^ 

mcDti. guke of the gods.— The drapery of Jupiter was red, 

SiUlof Neptune is fitppofed by Wiokelmaii to have been 
fea«-green. The feme colour aUb belonged' to the Ne- 
aeidi and NyuMpbi.^ The mantle atf Apotto waa bbie 
or violet. Bacchus was drefled in white. Martianus 
Capella affigns gveep to Cybele. Juno’s ueftipenu were 
Iky •blue, . but Ae fotp^tuuns .bi^ a white itpib ; rPallas 
was robed in a flamc-ecdoured mantle. In a painting 
of Heitiulaneunis k in ffiiwh* of 

den yeUow. &hguwere#^l9^^^ ;pttt^ t prfcfta in 
wid 'COi»|aflro4refometi«et «fti*fe«eh* ' 
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With refpeft tb tbe beidi wcbidn generally 
eoverihg but'tbei^ hair ; When they wifhed ^t^e 
kheir heidb they ufed «ie (^rnet rnttatk.— 

Sometimes we meet whh^ls of a fine tmulpaitni teit- 
tiife^ Old womeh 'wore' a^ hind bf bmuHit' upbn'lhi^r 
he^, an example- of - which tnay be * Ifeeu in a fiatiie iin 
the Capite#l,chlled the'iVis^d | biA WioMittan thinkt^. 
il is a datue’ of Hecuba^ ' •' 

The ttfrtring of the foef eipilfilfotf of (hoeaor An- 
dah/; The folldah Weti getferi^ Xii ineh tlikk, and 
compofed of mnreiihan one fale-wfoovk. l^fe of 
Pallas in Villa Albani have tWO foies, and other fiatuea 
had no lefs than five. 

Win KBLM AH haa affigned four different ftyles to this 
art. The uncieni ftyle, winch continued until the time 
of Pbidiaa t thegrimrf ftylc, formed by that celebrated Greeks, 
ftatuary ; the heatii^ui, introduced by Praxiteles, A- 
pelles, and Lyfippns ; and the fw/rcrioe ftyle, pradlifed 
by thofc arttfta who copied the works of the ancient 
mailers. 

The moft authentic monumenM ^ the ancient 
are medals, containing an infeription, which leads ua 
back to very diftant times. The writing is from right 
to left in the Hebrew manner; a ufage which was aban- 
doned before the time of Herodotus, l^e ftatue of 
Agamemnon at Elis, which was made by Ortiatas, haa 
an inception from right to left. This arlifan flourilh- 
ed 50 years before Pbidias; it is in the intervening pc^ 
riod therefore between thofc two artifts, that we arc to 
look for the ceffation of this pra^icc. The ftatues 
formed in the ancient ftylc were neither diftinguilhed 
by beauty of (hape nor by proportion, but bore a clofo 
refemblance to thofc of the Egyptians and Etrurians 
(b) ; the eyes were long and Bat ; the fcflion of the 
mouth not horixontal; the chin was pointed; the curls 
of the hair were ranged in little rings, and rcfcmbled 
grains enclofcd in a heap of raifins. What was ftill 
worfc, 4t was impoffible by infpedting the bead to di- 
ft inguilh the fcx. ^ 

The ebaraders of this ancient ftyle re thefe : The 
defigning was energetic, but barfli ; it wai animated, 
but without graccniluefs ; and the violence of the ex* 
preffion deprived ihe^ whole figure of beauty, 31 

The grand ftyle wat brought to perfedion by Phf- The grand 
diaa, Poiycletus, Scopas, Alcamcnea, Myron; and other ftyl«* I 

illuftrious artifts. It it probable, from foine paffagei 
of aneieHt ■ writers^ that in this ftylcwelr prrfctved fome 
eharaders of the Undent mannel', ftrch' xi the> ftraight 
lines, the fquOrcs and angles. The tmetent Wallers, 
fuch as Poiycletus, being the legiflStors of proper* 
tions, faya Winkelman, and of ebnfc^uenee thinking 
they had a right to diftribute the meafures and di* 
inenfions of the parts of the 'hnihan body, haver un;» 

doubtcdly facrificed.fomV'degfec of rfie-fiafto of',h^eity ‘ 

to a grandeur which tS harfti/iw eoh^Hfedf df'lhcftoiifc 
inr contours add gr»d(?foT fer^S=fllihdkAto 
T^e ' Woft confidertffile tndnnmeUtX ^ %ltX'igtUhd ftyfo 
are the ftatuca 

. ... ... 1, - • .... 'feufU 

.-Ij.v 1 ‘ i.i:. 


j t/kt aail* « u oBBof iiddiadMlto thaU thktira be found ip this articlw W whii^ «« Wrrfetw^:*!** 
. received the rudimentt of th«'rt*'OPfc,lpture frtm the'MtiWrt to ii<l«h-''ttier^WOie(*'WR^ 
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FlOUf ^ bt «?> Vitit AlUni 5 which, 1v)w- 
cy«|-nwft riWit co^fowndc4 with thciftatujc which k 
jnodfdM: aceo^ipig to the firj^ fiylf, fi4 it ojrp, found 
(hiiie phiife^ *Th« he^ all the Chirac- 

uni of digiithed hltapty, at the lapie Mme«hH»iting the 
r^^u^ih of the. aticieet %le, The face 4t dcfedtiu in 
m'pefttlnefM > IWt it » cvidciU\hpw eafjf: it would hate 
^een to give the features moreTOued^ef^iaod; gr^c* 
The AgasegM Niobe and her daught^ have new in 
t^. opinion f of Winhathnaoi that ai^fleiity nf; appear* 
ance which tmwks the a^ of the ik^tue pf Fallas* They 
gre ciiara^terixed by .gtapdeui; and fimpliQitf / jp fM^pip 
are the forms, that they do not appear to he the. tedipus 
produAions of art, but to have been created by an in- 
34 ftaataneous cifort of nature* /j 
lie grace- xhc third ftyle was the 'graceful |0rbeaut5fuU Lyfiph 
ui ftylo. perhaps the artift who .introduced this Ayfcj* 

Being more epnverfant than his predeceflors with the 
fweet, the pure, the flowing, and the beautiful lines of 
nature, he avoided the fquare forms which the mafters 
of the fccond ftylc had too much employed. He was 
of opinion that the ufe of the art was rather to plcafe 
than to aflontfh, and that the aim of the artift ftiould 
be to raife admiration by giving delight. The artifts 
who cultivated this ftylc did not, however, negledi to 
ftudy the fublimc works of their predeceflbrs. They 
knew that grace is confiftent with the moft dignified 
beauty, and that it poffeffcs charms which muft ever 
pleafe ; they knew alfo that tbefc charms arc enhanced 
by dignity. Grace is infufed into all the movements 
and attitudes of their ftatues, and it appears in the de- 
licate turns of the hair, and even in the adjuftiog of the 
drapery. Every fort of grace was well known to the 
ancients | and great as the ravages of time have been 
amongft the works of art, fpecimens arc ftill preferved, 
in which can be diftinguifhed beauty, 

beauty, and a beauty peculiar tu infanit* A fpecimen 
of dignified beauty may be fecn in the ftatue of one of 
the mufes in the palace of Barberini at Rome t and in 
the garden of the pope, on the Quirinal, is a ftatue of 
anotW mufc, which affords a fine inftanceof attradlivc 
beauty* Winkclman fays that the moft excellent mo- 
del of infant beauty which antiquity has tranfmitted to 
us is a fatyr of a year old, which is preferved, though 
35 a little mutilated, in Villa Albani. 

The imitii- The great reputation of Praxiteles and ApcHcs raifed 
live ftylc. gxi ardciit emulation in their fuccelTors, who defpitring 
to furp^s fuch illuftrious mafters, were fstisfied with 
imitgt^ their works. But it is well known that a 
meiy Imitator is always inferior to the mafter whoiD 
he attempts to copy. When no original genius appears, 
tlie Jtrt muft therefore decline. 

Material. - Ct** W|i*,the Crft pwterial which was cmploroj ia 
(Grecian ftff^uary.^ Aji inftapec of this ^may be fccn. in a figun; 
ftituM. of i*' hasTt^Uef in Villa A^hani- The.auf 

cienttlired;^«r /togffrjt, and cfpccially their nails, to renw 
dcyceirtalnparts inorf, delicate and lively: hence aiwfe. the 
Chy”„d P«TJ»fc « aa aecomplilhed man.” 
" It' was the opinion of Count Caylus that die aticienta 
did not life models in forming ihcir ftatues. But to dif- 
prove this^ fTis onTy^ neceflary to mention an engraving 
od uUbwneln thedabmet of Btofeh, which Teprefentt 
Promfetheuf. gngeaving the figure of a man, with a 
pluxnmct in his hand to meafurc the proportions ot his 


Iphfter. 
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model* ancicniip as tyell llid moiSkraajimade 
w<|r«4 H pia4^ I ;hht no.fpecimena rematfi eveept fomj! 
figures: ip b^reiief, of which the moft bcaotiw were 
fo^dratBaia, " ' * 5® 

The works made of ivory and fllvor were geiterally Ivory, fiU 
pf Of toall fiacf ^omeliaSes, however, ftatues of a pro- 
digiiwMiS Aao' wpre formed of gold and ivory. The \ 

Ipfl^MinorvasoftPihidiasr which waa compofed of thefe 
materUs, was .t6 pubils high. It is indeed fcarcely 
pofi^ble tp that ftatues of fuch a liae could en- 

iircly confift eff gold and ivory. The quantity of ivory 
neeej&ry to n coluffal ftatue" ia beyond conceplipn.^ M. 

4e Pauw calculates that the ftatue of Jupiter Olympius, 
which was 54 feet high, would confume the teeth of 
goo elephants* jp 

The Greeks generally hewed their marble ftatues out Marbla.^ 
of one block, though they' after worked the heads fc- 
parately, and fometimes the arms. The heads of* the 
famous group of Niobe and her daughters have been 
adapted to their bodies after being ^paritely finiftied. 

It is proved by a large figure reprefenting a rivci', 
which is preferved ia Villa Albani, that the. ancients 
firft hewed their ftatues roughly before they attempted 
to fiatfti any part. Whea the ftatue had received its 
perfect figure, they next proceeded to polilh it with 
pumace-ftoue, and again carefully retouched every part 
with the chiftl. 40 

The ancients, when they employed porphyry, ufuallyPorph)py. 
made the head and extremities of marble. It is true, 
that at Venice there are four figures entirely compofed 
of porphyry ; but thefe are the prpda^ions of the 
Greeks of the middle age* They alfo made ftatues of 
bafaltes and alabafter. 

4T 

Without expreifion, gefture, and attitude, no fi- Expreflioo 
gurc can be beautiful, b^aufe in thefe the graces al-*"^ 
ways rcfide. It w^as for this rcafon that the graces 
always reprefented as the companions of Venus. 

The cxpreflion of tranquillity was frequent in Gre- 
cian ftatues, becaufe, according to Plato, that was oon- 
fidered as the middle ftatc of the foul between pleafure 
and pain. Experience too (hows that in general the 
moft beautiful perfons arc endowed with the fweeteft 
and moft engaging manner. Without a fedatc tran- 
quillity dignified beauty could not exift. It is ia this 
tranquillity, therefore, that wc muft look foe the com* 
plctc difplay of genius. , 4* 

The moft elevated fpccies of tranquillity and repofein the ft a-, 
was ftudied in the figures of the gods. The father of 
the gods, and even inferior divinities, are reprefented* 
without emotion or refentment. It is thus that Homer 
paints Jupiter (baking Olympus by the motion of liis 
hair and his eyebrows. 

Shakes his amhepfial curls, and gives the nqd, , 

The damp 6f fate*and fanftion of the god. 

Jvpi ^ci! }s jn,Q% always exhibited ip this t ran qud ftatC. 1 o 
a bas-TcUcf belQf({^og to the marquis Kondwii be ap- 
pears feated on an arm chair with a nclancboly afpe^. 

Thb Apollo of the Vatican reprefents the god in a fit of 
rage againft the ferpent Python, which he kills at a 
blow. The artift, adopting the opinion of the poets, 
has made the nofe the feat of iuigcirr and tfbe lips the 

. feat of difdain.' ‘ in the lli»- 

To cxpi cfs the a^n of a bero, tbc Gretian fculptofa of 

delineated ■ 
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clcliiieatcd the countenance of a noble virtuous chara^er 
reprcifing his groans, and allowing no cxpreflion of pain 
%o appear, in dtfcribing the adions of a hero ^ the 
poet has much more liherty than the ahift. The poet 
can paint them fuch al they were before men were 
taught to fubdue their paFions by the redrainti of iaw^ 
or the refined cufloms oi focial life. But the artifti 
obliged to felcd: the mod beautiful formsi is reduced to 
the necefiity 6f giving fuch an exprcffion of the pAffioni 
as may not our feelings and dilgud us with hia 
rodudtion. The truth of tliefe remarks ^i& be ac- 
Uowledgcdbythofewho havefeen two of the mod beau* 
tiful monuments of antiquity ; one of which reprefenta 
tlie fear of death, the other the mod violent pains and 
fiiiTerings. Tiic daughters ofKiobe againd Whom Diana 
has ctlfcluprgcd her fatal arrows^ are exhibited in that 
date of d'upefaflion which we imagine mud take place 
when the certain pro^e^l of death deprives the foul of 
all fbhdbiUiy. The fable preCents us an image of that 
dapor whl^fi Efbhylus deferibes as feiging the Kiobc 
when they Were transformed into a rock. The other 
monutnetil referred to is the image of Laocoon, which 
exhibit's the mod agonizing pain that can affef^ the 
mufcles, tke ‘ nerves, and the veins. The fufferings of 
thebbdy <md tire elevation of the foul are expreffed in 
tvfery member with bqual energy, and form the mod 
fublime contrad^imaginkblc. Haocoon appears to fuf- 
Per with fuch fortitude, that, Whild his lamentable fitu- 
tttion pimes the heart, the whole figure fills us with an 
ambitious defire of imitating His condancy and magna- 
nimity in the pains and fufierings that may fall to our 
lot. 

Philodt^tci is introduced by the poeta fhedding tears, 
uttering complaints, and rending the air with his groans 
and cries ; hut the artid exhibits -him filent and bear- 
iug his pains with dignity. The Ajax of the celebra- 
ted painter Timomaenus is not drawn in the of de* 
droyiog the Iheep which he took for the Grecian chiefs, 
but in the moments of rcfleflion which fucceeded that 
frenzy. So far did the Greeks carry their love of 
calmnefs and flow movements, that they thought a 
quick dep always announced rudicity of manners. De- 
modhenes reproaches Nicobulus for this very thing ; 
and from the words he makes ufc of, it appears, that to 
(peak with infulencc and to wulk hadily were reckoned 
fynonymousk 

In the fti- In the figures of women, the art! ds have conformed 

tuts of to the principle obferved in all the ancient tragedies, and: 

women, fecomtticndcd by Ariftotle, never to make women (how 
too much intrepidity or ezeefilve cruelty. Conforma- 
ble to this maxhn# Clytemtiedra isreprefentod at a little 
didaoce from the fatal fpot, watching the niurderer, but 
without taking any part with him. In a painting of 
Timomachua reprefenting Medea knd her children, 
when Medea lifts up the dagger they fmilb ih herfaee, 
and her Airy ia iminedlattly melted into companion (or 
the mnocent ¥i&imi. In anotlier repre&ntation of the 
fame fubjefit, Medea appears Iwfitating and iadecifive. 
Guided by the fame maxims, the hrtiusof mod refined 
tade were careful to avoid all deforaky, idtddfihg rath<^ 
to recede from truth than from their accudomed refpeid 
for beauty, as may befeen in fereitl fijgurtsof Hecuba, 
however, file appeam in the decrepitude of 
ajge, her face farrowed with wrinkles, and. her breads 
hanging doftn. , , . . 
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. lllu^ious men, and thofe iuveded withjipfiices;,of ap. 
dignity, are reprefented with a noble adTucaoce and firm the At-* 
afped*. The datuea of the Roman emperors i;efemble JJ***‘*^’^ 
thofe of heroes, i|ad are far removed from every fpi^ict 
of fiatteryi in* the gefture, in the attitude, and a^ion. ^ 

They never appear with haughty looks, or with the 
fplendwr of royalty ; no figure is everXecn prefenting 
any thing to them with bended kiiee, except captives sT"" 
and none addrcltes them with an inclination of the head. 

In modem works tpo little attention hat been paid to 
the ancient r^umr* Winketmijiii mentions a bai-reUef, 

^hich was lately executed at Rome for the fountain of 
Trevi, repfefentii^ an arebiteft in the aA of prefenting 
fhe plan of an aqueduC't to Marcus Agrippa. The 
modem fculptor, not content with giving a long beard 
to that iltuftrious Roman, contrary to all the ancient 
marble ftatues as well as medals which remain, exhibits 
the architect on his knees. 

In general, it was an efiablifiied principle to baniili all 
violent paffions from public monuments. This will 
ferve as a decifive mark to diilinguini the true antique 
from^fuppofititioUB works. A mtdai has been found 
exhibiting two AfTyrians, a man and woman tearing 
their hair, with this infeription, Assyria, et. falabs- 
TiNA. IN. roTEst. f. R. RiOAC. s. p. The forgery of 
this medal is manifeft from the word Pala^inaf which 
is not to he found in any ancient Roman medal with a 
Latin infeription. Befides, the violent adlion of tearing 
the hair does not fuit any fymbolical figure. This ex- 
travagant fiyle, which was called by the ancients Paren- 
*hyrpt% has been imitated by moli of the modern artifis. 

Their figfurea refeinblc comedians on the ancient theatres, 
who, in order to fifit the difiant fpe^latora, put on paint- 
ed mafkt, employed exaggeratc^efiures, and far over- 
leaped the bounds of nature. Inis Ayle has been re- 
duced into a thedry in a treatife on the paffions compci- 
fed by Le Brun. The defigns which accompany that 
work exhibit the paffions in th^ very higheA degree, 
approaching even to frenzy : but thefe are calculated to 
vitiate the tafte, efpeeially of jhc young \ for the ardour 
of youth prompts them ratber to'fcixe the extremity 
than the middle ; and it will be difficult for that artift 
who lias formed his tafte from fuch impaffioned mcidcls 
ever to acquire that noble (implicit y and fedate gran- 
deur which diftinguifhed the works of ancient tafte. 

» * 

Provortion is the btfis of beauty, and there can be Of proper 
no beauty without it ; on the contrary, proporUon may cion, 
exift where there is little beauty. Bxperienc^every 
day teaches us that knowledge is diftinfl from tafte ; and 
proportion, therefore, which is founds on knowledge, 
may be'ftriAiy obferVed in any figure, and yet the %ure 
hate no pretenfioni to beauty. The aacients confider- 
ing ideal beauty aS’ the moft perfirift» have frequently 
employed it in preference to the beauty of nature. * 

The body confifts of three jMnts as well as the mdfh^ 
l^s. The three parU^f the body %re the trunks the 
thighs, and the legs. 'The in%ior pirit^df th<^b6dy 
are the thighs,' the^egs, and the fiset, . Tbd arms alfo 
confift of wrefe pxrtsi Thdfe tblee parts moft beaf 0 
certain praponion to the u4iolc as wi& aS tp qne^hi^ 
ther. In a well formed fttatf thb head and ho^ tnoft 
be proportioned to the fbtgha, the kg$f and tHie in 

the (me maoner as the tntg^ arc pioparlidiicd to the 
legs and the feet, or the arms to toe hands. Tli« Ease 
' ^ “ alfo 
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* iilfd eonlifts of iparts'f fte length 

, bf the nbfe ; but tfth hfej^ iVnqt four lepgibqf 
/ tite u6fc, ti fomte wriiefi' likV^ averted. ' tWe pU'ce 
vrhere the hatir begiut to the icrown of the tie^ are 
ouly three-fourthfi of the length of the nbfei or that 
|)art js to the iofe iu ^ to ,i 2. 

It ta probable' that the tii^fcian^ ks welt af £^yptran 
d^eter^faed the great Jt^kll oV^Omoos 
‘by fi^ed rules J that ihey.^ie i pofitiye 

' meafttre for the dlmenfiphs 

xtomfefenecl . 't'his fuppbliUop' alone, pib .^aj^le us to 
account for tbe great conformity which meet with 
4 n ancient Hatiiet. Winkelmau thinks that ^the^fpQt was 
the mcafure which the anejents pfe^ in all their great 
dimenlionsy and that it was by t)ie leniph of it that 
they regulated the meafure of tlieiH|gun?^ by jgivitig 
* to them lia times that length. This ip Ta^ u the 
length which Vitruvius aihgiis. Pet veto aliUvJifut cor-^ 
/forts fextsf, 1. 3. cap. i. That celebrated antiquary 
thinks the foot is a more det^minate meafure thap 
the head or the facet the parts from which modem 
painters and^ fcplptors too often take their. proportions. 
This propoitiun qf the foot to the body« which has ap- 
peared grange and incompreheniible to the learns 
Huetfus^ anqhas been entirely rejected by Perrauitt is 
however founded upon* experience. After meafuring 
with gfeat pare a eall number of figures, WinkcUnan 
found this proportion ubferved not only in Egyptian * 
flatuea^ but alfo in thofe of Greece. Tliis fait may be 
determined by an infpedtion of thgfe llatues the feet 
of yvhkh arc perfect. One may be fully convinced of 
it by examining fornc. divine figurest in which the 
urtKt^ have made fonse parts beyond their natural di- 
menhons. , In . the Apollo BclvlderCf which is alittk 
more than feven heads high, the foot is three Roman 
inches longer than the hesi^. ,Thc head of the Venus 
de Medicis is very fmall, and the height of the ftatue ia 
frven^eads 9od a jUlf; the foot is three inches and a 
half lopget than the hcadt or precifely the fixth pari of 
the .ij^gtKof the whole iUtucr 

* Practice of ScvLVTuat* 

.ccian thus minute in our account of the 

“bclu- Grecian CculptPnr, bccanfe it is the opinion of the ableft 
cd by theicritics that modem artifts have been more or Icfs cmi- 
odern wtbey have, ftu4i<d with the greater «r left itten- 

the moAel^ left us by that ingenious peoples 
Winketu^u I** contend, that the noft fi. 

i^ed n^^sV ^ maftera ought tobe fludiei) 

ill p^teiice earen tu the works of nature. Tbia ap- 
hears to be paradoxical } hw the reafon afligned by.<the 
AhU his opinion is, that the faireft lines of beauty 
are «ealily difeovered, and make a more ilriking 
knd powerful by thek re^rnilon m thefe £u^ 

liimifojpK^ thiui wlwM^y T 

ia .tbfliOrigwil-vtiA^wing, therefw, the ^dy of.u^ 

tare tha hwl^ olaWt itmuR 

pe!verthdcla)k<t granaedi tliatit kadsito true h«wty by 
a inuxd^smore todiopitfUbork^ andd>*«f' 4 lpath|| wan 
tka>ftud¥ qf theiiw^fyae,^whipb prefe nt¥i mined Wly to 
tlMs^ arsift's |uewS^'0hjc6i of his rcfeajhchea, and com- 
" hiiiLoain,gi' cleair fttaw pokt of Ught the yarioua 

anagn^ibatufOi,'..: .7^ . ; • 

. As foon as the artift has laid this caccUcnt founda- 
. • VoL- XVIL Part 1 . 
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tipi^ oq^ired an ijitiuiate Jiegree pf famffiaril y, >y»th 
tub. beauties, of the Qrccian ftatyc% andfofmqqlu^ w® 
a^r .tlie admirable they extiitii, he tnen 

piMeedwi,tl> advantage and ad’urfipce to the Imitauoii 
p^nature. ^tie ideas he has already formed of tlfc jper- 
‘ jfej^ion of ^ture, by obferving Jicr rlifperfed t^eautjes 
^qojrpbliiqd and cpUefbed in the.compofitipns of an- 
euable^ him to acquire with facility, 
an^ IP employ with advaptage, the detached and partial 
ideal of Ixeaqty which will be exhibited to his view in a 
furvey diThature tii her aflual ftatCp When he difcqvcrs 
tnefe partial beauties, he will be capable of combining 
tli^ with thofe perfeA forms of beauty with which 
he ia already acquainted* In a word, by having always 
pfei(qnt,to w.mind the noble models already mention- 
ed, he will be in fome mcafure his owa oracle, and will 
draw rules from his own mind. , 4S 

There are, however, two ways of imiuting nature. 

In the one a fingle ob,jeA occupies the artift, who 
deavours to reprefent it with precihun and truth j in 
the other, certain lines and features arc taken from, ft 
variety of obJe£t&, and combined and blended into one 
regular whole* All kinds of copies belong to the.fird 
kind of imitation ; and produAions of this kind mud 
be executed ncceifanly iu the Dutch manner, that is to 
fay, with high finiAiing, and little or no invention. But 
the fccond kind of imitation leads dircdly to theinveftt- 
• gatijpu and difeovery of true beauty, ^ that beauty 
whofe idea ti connate with the human mind, and is only 
to be found ^ere in its highed pcrfc£lion. This is 
the kind of imitation in which the Greeks excelled, and 
in which men of genius excite the young artUls to ex- 
cel after their example, vk. by Rudyuig natiue as they 
did* 

After having dud led in the produAions of the Gre- 
cian roaders their choice and cxprclfiun of fcleA na- 
turCf their fublime and graceful contours, their noble 
draperies, together with that fedate grandeur and ad- 
mirable hmplicity that conftitutc their chief merit, the 
curious aitids will do well to dudy the manual and me- 
chanical parit qf their operations, as this is ahfohilely 
ncceffary to tlU fuccefsful imitation T>f their excellent 
mannen 49 

It is certain that the ancients almod always formed Modi Is of 
their fird models in wax : to this modern artifts haveftaiucs. 
fubdituted clay, or fome fuch compofitioii : they prefer 
clay hffore wax in the< carnations, on account of the ■ 
yiddiiig nature^ of the latter, and its fticking in fome 
meafure to every thing it touches. Wc muft not, how- 
ever, imagine from hence that the method of forming 
models of wet . clay was. either unknown or negle^kd 
among the Grccis i on the contrary, it was in Greece 
that models of this kind were invented. Their author 
and it is well known that 

Arcc^aa, tlhfc friend of ; jLucuUqs, obtained a higher de- . 
grfC of rqpqtatioq by his -clay^ models than by all his 
other. {n'odq^ons. ; lifted, if clay could he made tci 
p<!(^rve itsoi%malmotdure, it would undoubtedly be 
the itteft fubdance for the models of the fculptor. ; but 
when it is placed cither in the Art or deft V> dry im- 
perceptibly in the . air* its folid parts grow moce^ooui- 
paAi and the figure lofiqg thus a pak of jitt d^nAooif 
is oeceffarily reduced to a fmallcr «q}ulp^ This dim^ 
nution would be of no confequcncc did itpqualLyafieft 
the whole figure, fo as to prefcYve-its proportions cn- 
A a tire. 
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tire. But thia is not the cafe : for the fmaller parta 
of the hgure dry fooner than the larger ; and thus lofing 
more of their dimenfions in the fame fpace of time than 
the latter do, the fymmetry and proportions of the figure 
ifuvitahly fufFer. This inconvetiiency does not take 
place in ihofc inodels'that arc made in wax. It is in- 
deed extremely difficult, in the ordinary method of 
working the wax, to give it that degree of fmoothnefi 
that is ncccflary to reprefent the foftnefs of the carna- 
tions or flefliy parts of the body. This inconvenience 
may, however, be remedied, by forming the model firft 
in clay, then moulding it in plaflcr, and laftly cadiagit 
in wax. And, indeed, clay is feldom ufed but as a mould 
in which to caft a figure of plaller, ducco, or w-ax, to 
fcTve henceforth for a model by which the meafures and 
proportions of the datue are to be adjuded. In mak* 
iiig waxen models, it is common to put half a pound 
of colophony to a pound of wax ; and fome add tur- 
50 pentine, melting the whole with oil of olives. 

Method of So much for the firft or preparatory dtps in this 
workiti< procedure. It remains to confidcr the manner of work- 
ilr marble after the model fo prepared ; and the me- 

* thod here followed by the Greeks feems to have been 
extremely difrcrciit from that which is generally obferv- 
cd by modern artids. In the ancient datucs we find 
the mod Uriking proofs of the freedom and boldnefs 
that accompanied each droke of the chifel, and which 
vefultcd from the artid's btirigperfe6Ily fure of the ac- 
curacy of his idea, and the precifion and fteadinefs of 
his hand : the mod minute parts of the figure carry 
thefc marks of affurance and freedom ; no indication of 
timoroufnefs or diffidence appear ; nothing that can in- 
duce ns to fancy that the artid had occafion to corre£I 
any of his drokes. It is difficult to find, even in the 
fecond-rate produftions of the Grecian artids, any 
mark of a falfe ftroke or a random touch. This firm- 
nefs and precifion of the Grecian chifel were certainly 
derived from a more determined and perfeft fet of rules 
than thofe which arc obferved in modern times. 

The method generally obferved by the modern fculp- 
tor is as follows : Fird, out of a great block of marble 
he faws another of the fizc required, wliicli is perform- 
ed with a fmooth deel faw*, without teeth, cading water 
and fand thereon from time to time ; then he fafhions 
it, by taking off wliat is fuperfluous with a drel point 
and a heavy hammer of foft iron i after this, bringing 
it near the mcafurc required, he reduces it dill nearer 
with another finer point ; he then ufes a flat cutting 
indrument, having notches in its edge; and then a 
chifel to take the fcratches which the former has 
left ; till, at length, taking rafpsof diflferent degrees of 
fiocnefs, by degrees he brings his work into a condition 
for poll filing. 

After this, having {(iidied his model with all poffible 
attention, he draws upon this model horizontal and {n;r> 
pendicular lines which interfe^ each other at right 
angles. He afterwards copies thefc lines upon his 
■jnarble, as the painter makes ufe of fuch tranfverfal 
lines to copy a piftutc, or to reduce i^ to a fmallcr fize. 
Thefe traulvcrfal lines or fquares, drawn in an equal 
number upon the marble and upon the model, in a man- 
ner proportioned to their refpedlive dimenfions,. exhibit 
accurate meafurcsof the forfacci upon which the artift 
is to work ; but cannot determine, with equal precifion, 
the depths that are praportioued to thele furfaccs.— - 

4 


r ± 

The fculptor, indeed, may determine thefe depths by 
obferving the relation they bear to his model; but as 
his eye is the only guide he has to follow in this efli- 
mate, he is always more or lefs expofed to error, or at 
Icaft to doubt. He is never fiirc that the cavities made 
by his chifel are exi£l ; a degree of uncertainty accom- 
panies each ttroke ; nor can he be affured that it has 
carried away neither too much nor too little of his mar- 
ble. It is equally difficult to determine, by fuch lines 
as have already been mentioned, the external and inter- 
nal contours of the figure, or to transfer them from the 
model to the marble. By the internal contour is tin- 
dcrilood that which is deferibed by the parts which ap- 
proach towards the centre, and which are not marked 
in a ftriking manner. 

It is farther to be noticed, that in a complicated and 
laborious work, which an artiit camiot execute without 
affiliunce, he is often obliged to make ufe of forciga 
hands, that have not the talents or dexteiity that are 
ncccfliiiy to finilh his plan. A fingle llrokc of the chifel 
that goes too deep is a defe^ft not to be repaired ; and 
fuch a ftroke may cafdy happen, where the depths arc 
fo imperfc6lly determined. Defeats of this kind are in- 
evitable, if the fculptor, in chipping his marble, begins 
by forming the depths that are requifite in the figure he 
defigns to reprefent. Nothing is more liable to error 
than this manner of proceeding. The cautious artift 
ought, on the contrary, to form thefe depths gradually, 
by little and little, with the utmoft circumfpection and 
care; and the determining of them with precifion ought 
to be confidercd as the laft part of his work, and as the 
finifhing touches of his chifel. jx 

The various inconveniences attending this method of copy- 
determined feveral eminent artifts to look out for 
that wmld be liable to lefs uncertainty, and productive 
of fewer errors. The French academy of painting at 
Rome hit upon a method of copying the ancient fta» 
tues, which fome fculptors have employed with fuccefa, 
even in the figures which theyfinifhed after models in clay 
or wax. This method is as follows; The ftatuc that is 
to be copied is enclofed in a frame that fits it exactly. 

The upper part of this frame is divided into a certain 
number of equal parts, and to each of thefe parts a 
thread is fixed with a piece of lead at the end of it. 

Thefe threads, which hang freely, Ihow what parts of 
the ftatue are moft removed from the centre with much 
more perfpicuity and precifion than the lines which are 
drawn upon its furface, and which pafs equally over the 
higher and hollow parts of the block ; they alfo give 
the artift a tolerable rule to meafure the more ftriking 
variations of height and depth, and thus render him 
more bold and determined in the execution of his plan.. 

But even this method is not without its defeds : for 
as it is impoffiblc, by the means of a ftmight line, to 
determine with precifion the piwcdurc of a curve, the 
artift has, in this method, no certain rule to gpide him 
in his contours ; and as often as the line which he is to 
deferibe deviates from the diredion of the plumb line, 
whicli is his main guide, he muft neceffarily find himfelf 
at a loft, and be obliged to have rccourfe to conjcdi:^e« 

It is alfu evident, that this method affords no certain 
rule to determine cxadly the proportion which the va- 
rious parts of the figure ought to bear to each other, 
confidered in their mutual relation and connexions. 

The artift, indeed, endeavours to fupply this defed Ly 

iuterfediiig . ‘ 
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interfering the plumb lines by horizontal ones. This 
recourfe has, neverthelefs, its inconveniences, iince the 
fquarcs formed by tranfverfal lines, that are at a diilance 
from the figure (though they be czariy equal), yet 
reprefeiit the parts of the figure as greater or fmaller, 
according as they are more or Icfs removed from our 
pofition or point of vitw. But, notwithfianding thefe 
inconveniences, the method now under confideration is 
certainly the bed that has hitherto been employed : it is 


more prafticable and fare than any other we know, 
though it appears, from the remarks we have now beep 
making, that it docs not exhibit a furc and univerfal 
criterion to a fculptor who executes after a model. 

To polifh the llatue, or make the parts of it finoothOf pnln'H- 
and (leek, they ufe pumice ftone and fmclt ; then tripoH jh'g the 
and when a ft ill greater luftre is required, they 
burnt ftraw. For the CaJUng of Statues , fee Founderv, 
and Piaster of Parit, 


s c u 

Scum SCUM, properly denotes the impurities which a li- 
11 quor, by boiling, cafts up to the furfacc. The term 
Scutage, ig properly called the 

fcoria of metals. 

SCUPPERS, in a ftiip, arc certain channels cut 
through the water-ways and fidcs of a Ihip, at proper 
diftanccB, and lined with plated lead, in order to carry 
the water off from the deck into the fea« The feup- 
pers of the lower deck of a fhip of war arc ufually fur- 
nifticd with a leathern pipe, called i\itfcupper-hofe^ which 
hangs downward from the mouth or opening of the 
fcuppcT. The intent of this is to prevent the water 
from entering when the ftiip inclines under a weight of 
fail. 

SCURVY, in medicine, fee that article, N® 351, 
where we have given an account of the fymptoms, 
caufes, and modes of prevention •and cure, according to 
fome of the moft eminent writers in medicine. We have 
iicrc only to add, that, in the opinion of Dr Bcddocs, 
the mineral acids, efpecially the nitric and vitriolic, may 
be employed in the prevention or cure of this dreadful 
difeafe with as much fuccefs as the vegetable acids. — 
Bat of all the fabftanccs that can at once be cheaply 
procured and long preferved, he thinks the concrete 
acid of tartar by far the moft promifing. It is very 
grateful, and comes near to the citric acid. In tropi- 
cal countries the feurvy is fcldoin known. 

ScuRi'r G/vt/j, in botany# Sec Cochlearea. 

The officinalis, or common officinal feurvy grafs, 
grows upon rocks on the fea coaft, and on the High- 
land mountains, abundantly. It has an acrid, bitter, 
and acid tafte, and is highly recommended for the feur- 
vy. There are inftanccs of a whole ftiip’s crew having 
been cured of that diftemper by it ; and as it abounds 
with acid falts, there can be no doubt but that it is a 
great refifter of putrefadion. The beft way of taking 
ft is raw in a falad. It iaalfo diuretic, and ufeful in 
dvopfies. The Highlanders cftecin it as a good fto- 

machic. . . 

The coronopus, another fpccics, was fome years ago 
rendered famous, the aOics <if it bcinR an ingredient in 
, Mrs Joanna Stephens's cclchratrd niedicinr for the ftone 
and gravel ; but, unfortunately for thofe affliaed with 
that excruciatii'g complaint, it has not been able to 
fupport its credit. It is acrid, and tailcs like garden 

*^^KCUTAGE (feutnpam, San./i'%n/>v A was a tax 
or contribution raifed by thofe that he’d lands hy 
knights fervicc, towards furniftiiiig the kind’s army, at 
one, two, or three merks for every knight’s lec. “en- 
ry III. for his voyage to the Holy Land, had a tenth 
• . • granted by the ckrgV, three merks of every 
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knight’s fee by the AwVy. This was alfo levied by Sjntc 
Henry 11 . Richard I. and King John. See Knight- H 
Service. Sc> I a. ^ 

SCUTE (fculum)^ a French gold coin of 38. 4d. ~ 
in the reign of King Henry V. Catharine queen of 
England had an aflurance made her of fundry caftles, 
manors, lands, 5 cc. valued at the fum of 40,000 fcutes% 
every two whereof were worth a noble. Rot. Pari. 1. 
ffen. VI. 

SCUTELLARIA, Skull-cap, in botany: A ge- 
nus of the gymnofpermia order, belonging to the didy- 
namia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 40th order, Pirfonata. The calyx is fhort, 
tubulated, has the mouth entire, and clofe after flower- 
ing. There are two fpccics in Britain, the galericulata 
and minor. I. The Galericulata^ Blue Shull-Cip^ or 
Hooded JVillo'wdjerh. The ftems are vreak, branched, 
and above a foot high ; the leaves arc heart-ftiapcd, 
narrow-pointed, on fliort fuotftalks, and fcalloped ; the 
flowers are blue, in pairs, on pedicles from the alx of 
the leaves, and pendulous. It grows on the banks of 
rivers and lakes, is bitter, and has a garlic fmcll. 2. Mi- 
nor^ little red Shll-capf or Willow herb. The ftalks 
are about eight inches high ; the leaves arc heart* ftiaped, 
oval : the flowers arc purple. It grows in fens, and 
on the Tides of lakes. 

SCUTTLES, in a ftiip, fquarc holes cut in the 
deck, big enough to let down the body of a man, and 
which ferve upon fome occafions to let the people 
down into any room below, or from one deck to ano- 

thcr. 

SCYLAX, a celebrated mathematician and geo- 
grapher of Caria, flourithed under the reign of Djiiiis 
Hyftafpes, about 558 B. C. Some have attribuu d to 
him the invention of geographical tables. We have 
under his name a geographical work piibliftied by Hoef- 
chclius ; but it is written by a much later authoi, and 
is perhaps only an abridgment of Scy lax’s Ancient Geo- 
graphy. 

SCYLLA (anc. gcog.), a rock in the Fretum Si- 
culum, near the coaft of Italy, dangerous to Ihipping, 
oppofitc to Charyhdis, a wliirlpofd on the coaft of Si- 
cily ; both of them f.imous in mythology. 

Scylla and Charybdls have been almuft fubdued by $>;ther!at.H's 
the repeated convullions of this part of the earth, and uf the 
by the violence of the current, which is continually in- .. 
creafing the breadth of the llraits. If prop^-r allow- 
ance be made for thefe circurnfUnces, we fliall acquit 
the ancients of any exaggeration, notwitjiftanding the 
very dreadful colouis in which they have painted this 
palTage. It is formed by a low ptninfula, called Cape 
Pclotusj ftrttching to the eaftward on the S'c.ilian fide, 

A a 2 immediately 
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Scylla immediately' 'Witbin which lies the farr.oasVLirlpooI of 
I Charybdis, and by the rocks of Scylla, which a fevr 
cythu. nniles below on the Calabrian ihore projc^l towards the 
weft. The currertt runs with furprifing force from one 
to the other alternately in the dirediion of the tide, and 
the tides themfclves are very irregular. Thus veflels, 
by {banning the one, were in the utmoft danger of be- 
ing fwallowed up by the other. 

At prefent, in moderate weather, when the tide is 
cither at ebb or flood, boats pafs all over the whirl- 
pool ; but, in general, it is like the meeting of two con- 
tending currents, with a number of eddies all around; 
and, even now, there is fearcely a winter in which there 
are not ibmc wrecks* 

** At the time when we paiTed theftraits (fays Cap- 
tain Sutherland, from whom we have obtained this ac- 
curate information) the weather was as favourable as 
we could wiih; and yet, in fpite of a ftrong breeze and 
the current, whichr burried us on with furpriflng velo- 
city, the fliip’s head was fuddenly whirled round near 
three points $ but the wind blowing frefli, in a few fe- 
conds {he dalhed through the eddy that had caught her; 
for, to avoid Scylb, and fecure Meflina, wc had kept 
pretty clofe to CharybdisV* 

SCy ROS, an ifland in the iEgean fea, at the diftance 
of about 28 miles north-eaft from Eubma, It is 60 
miles in circumference. It was originally in the pofllT- 
fion of the Pelafgians and Carians. Achilles retired 
there to avoid going to the Trojan war, and became 
father of Neoptolemua by Deidamia the daughter of 
King Lycomedcs. Scyroa was conquered by the Athe- 
nians under Cimon. It was very rocky and barren* 
Now £. Long. 25. o. N.Lat. 38. 15. 

SCYTALA LACOKiCA, in antiquity, a ftratagem 
or device of the Lacedemonians, for the fecret writing 
of letters to their correfpondents, fo that if they ihould 
chance to be intercepted, nobody might be able to 
read them.-— To this end they had two wooden rollers 
of cylinders, perfefily alike, and equal ; one whereof 
was kept in the city, the other by the perfon to whom 
the letter was direded* For the letter, a (kin of very 
tiiin parchment was wrapped round the roller, and 
thereon was the matter written ; which done, it was 
taken oflF, and fent away to the party, who, upon put- 
ting it in the fame manner upon his roller, found the 
lines and words in tkc‘ very fame difpofitioii as when 
they were firft written. This expedient they fet a very 
high value on ; though, in truth, anlefs and grois 
enough : the modems have improved, vaftly pn this me- 
thod of Writing. See Ciphejl. 

SCYTALIA, in botany ; A genus of the.monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the oAandria clafs of planU ; 
and in the nalural method rankil^ with thofe that arc 
doubtful. The calyx is very (hort, monopihyUous, and 
foRKwhat ^ainquedentated t the corolla penupetiLus ; 
the filaments hairy at the bafe ; the berry unilpcular, 
with one feed of a foft pulpy confiftence. Thfcre is on- 
ly one fpecics, fix. the Stnenjup a aatiyc pf the £aft In- 
dies. 

SCYTHIA, an ancient name fssr the northern parts 

Alia, now known by the name of al^ ior 

. 'Xome of the north-caftem parts of Europe., j. 

' This vaft territory, which extends itfelfirom the Iflcr 
or DiAUbc^ ikahottndary of the Cckstr 


about the 25th to almoft the 1 loth degree of eaft Ion- ScythiV • 

gttude, was divided into Scythia in Europe and 

thia in Afia, including, however, the two Sarmatias ; V 

or, as they arc called by the Greeks, Saiiromatias, now 1 

the Circadian Tartary, wdiich lay betw^n and fevered ^ 

the two Scythias from each other. Sauronliatia was ^ ^ 

alfo diftinguilhed into £tii!opean and Afiatic ; and Was 

divided from the Enropean Serbia by the river Don 

or Tanais, which falls into'f he PaUts Meotia ; and from 

the Afiatic by the Rha, now Volga, which empties it- 

felf into the Cafpian fea. 

1. The Afiatic Scythia comprehended, in gene- 
ral, Great Tartary, and Ruflia tU Afia ; and, in par*, 
ticular, the Scythia beyond or without Imaus, contain- 
ed the regions of Dogdoi or Oftiacot, and Tanguti. 

That within, or on this fide Imaus, had Turkeftan and 
Mongal, the Ulbeck orZagatai, Kalmucand Nagaian 
Tartars ; beiides Siberia, the land of the Samuiedes, and 
Nova Zcmbla. Thcfe three laft not being fo foon in- 
habited as the former, as may be reafonamy fuppofed, 
were wholly unknown to the ancients ; and the former 
were peopled by the BaAriatia, Sugdians, Gandari, 

Sacks, and MalTagetes. As for Sarmatia, it contained 
Albania, Iberia, and Colchis ; which makes now the 
Circafiian Tartary, and the province of Georgia. 

2. Scythia iii Europe reached (towards the fouth- 

weft) to the Po and the Alps, by which h was divided 
from Celto-Gallia* It was bounded on the fouth by the 
Ifter or Danube and the Euxine fea. Its northern li- 
mits have been fuppofed to ftretch to the fpring-heada of 
the Borifthenes or Nieper, and the Rha or Volga, and 
fo to that of the Tanais.-— The ancients divided this 
country into Scythia Arimafpsea, which lay caftward, 
joining to Scythia in Afia ; anck Sarmatia Europeana 
on the weft. In Scythia, properly fo called, were the 
Arimafpa;! on the north ; the Gets or Dacians along 
the Danube, on the fouth ; and the Ncuri between 
tbefe two. So that it contained the European RuiTia 
or Mufeovy, and the lefler Crim Tartary caftward ; and, 
on the weft, Lithuania, Poland, part of Hungary, 
Tranfylvania, Walachia, Bulgaria, and Moldavia. Saf- 
matia is fuppofed to have reacilied northward to that 
part of Swedeland called now Finland i in 

which they placed the Ooenes, Panoti, and Hippopodea, 

This part they divided from northern Germany, now 
the weil part of Sweden arid' Norway, by the Mare 
Sannaticum or Scythkum^ which they fuppofed ran up 
into the northern ocean, and, dividing Lhpland into' 
two parts, formed the wetter n part of Sweden, with 
Norway, into one ifland, and Finland' into another ; 
fuppoling this alfo to be cut off from the continent by 
the gulf of that name. 

Although the ancient Scythians were celebrated as 
a warlike people, yet their hittory is too unriertain and. 
obfeure to enable us to give an^ detail which would not 
prove equally tirefome and umriteteftfng to the reader* 

Mr Pinkerton, in adiftertalibn ori their Origin endeavours- 
to prove that they were the mbft' ancient of nations ; 
and be afligns for the place of their fif ft habitation the 
Country known by the riabe'of Perfia. From Perfla, 
he. thinks, they proceeded id riumerous hordes weft ware!, ^ 
furrounded the Euxine, peopled Germany, Italy, Gaul, 
the countries bordering on the Baltic, with part of 
Britain and Ireland., That the Scythians were of Afl- 

alic. 
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ydCan atic origin cannot^ we thinki be qiicftioned ; and as 
A Pcrfia was peopled at a very early period » At may not 
improbably have been their parent country : but when 
OUT author coatenda that their empire had fubfilled for 
. more than 4 500 years .before Ninus the founder of the 
\ AiTyrian monarchy, and that it extended from Egypt to 
rhe Ganges, and from the Perlian gulf and Indian fea to 
the Cafpian, we cannot help thinking that his preju- 
dices agninit the Celts, and his defire to do honour to 
bis favourite Goths, have made him advance a paradox 
inconftftent with the moil authentic records of antiqui- 
ty. His diflfertation however isiitgeniousi and replete 
with a variety of cuiiuns learning. 

ScT^aiJiH Lamlff in natural hiilory. See Scythian 
Lamb, 

SCYTHROPS, a generical name given by Mr La- 
tham to a bird of which hitherto bat one fpecks has been 
ohferved. It is about the lice of a crow, and two feet 
three inches in length. Tlie bill is large, convex, fur- 
rowed on the (ides, and bent at the tip ) the noftrils arc 
placed at the bafe of it, and the tongue is cloven at the 
end. The general colour of the plumage is a brownifh 
afh, but the tip of each feather of the back, wings, and 
tail, is black. The tail has each feather banded with 
black at the end, and the tip itfelf white s but the inner 
webs of the feather are marked with black and white 
bands. The toes are placed two forwards and two 
backwards, as in the parrot genus. This curious bird 
is a native of New Holland, and we believe in that part 
of the world is not uncommon, but its manners arc as 
yet quite unknown. We are happyin being able to pre- 
lent our readers with an engraving of it from an excel- 
lent drawing with which we were lately favoured. See 
plate CCCCXLIX. 

SEA, in a ilridl fenfe, fignifies a large portion of 
water almod furropnded by land, as the Baltic and Me- 
diterranean fcas ; but it is frequently ufed for that vaft 
body of water which encompafTes the whole earth. 

Vhat pro- What proportion the fupcrficics of the fea bears to 
lortion the that of the land cannot eafily be afeertained. Buffon has 
ui Oce of fuppofed that the furface of our globe is equally divided 
hi fca between land and water, and has accordingly calculated 
huTcrthc fttpcrficies of the fca to be 85,490,506 fquare miles. 

“ But it is now well known that the ocean covers much 
more t^n the half of the earth’s furface. Buffon be- 
lieved the cxiftence of a vaft fouihcm continent, which 
Captain Co^ has fhown to be viGonary. It was this 
circumft^ce which ^nsifled him. According to the 
moft accurate obfervations hitherto made, the furface of 
the (ea is to the land as three to one j th^ ocean therefore 
extends over l2S,a35,759 fquare miles, fuppofing the 
fuperficies of the whole globe to he 170,98} ,01 2 fquare 
* miles. To }ifccrtain the depth of the fca is ftill more 
difficult than its fupcrficief, both on account of the 
numerous experiments which it would be neceflary to 
make, and the want pf proper inftsumeiits for that pur- 
pofe. Beyond a certain depth the fea has hitherto 
been found unfathomable ; and though feveral methods 
have been contrived to obviate this difficulty, none of 
thfm has completely anfwcrcd the purpoft. We know 
iiT general that the depth of the fca incrcafct gradually 
as we leave the (here ; but if this continued beyond a 
certain diftance, the depth in the middle of *he ocean 
Would be prodigious. Indeed the numerous iflands 
.everywhere fcattcrcd in the fea demonftrate the con- 


traiy, by (bowing us that the bottom of the water it Sa** 
unequal like the land, and' that fo far from 
linking, it fomettmes rifes into lofty mountains. ' 

depth of the fea be in proportion to the elevation of 
tlte laqd, as has generally been fuppofed, its greateft 
depth will not exceed ftve or iix miles, for.thcre is po 
mountain fit miles perpendicular above the level of the 
fea. The fea has never been aclually founded to a 
greater depth than a mile and 66 feet ; every thing be- 
yond that therefore refts entirely upon conjedure and 
analogical reafonmg, which ought never to be admitted 
to determine a Gngle point that can be afeertained by 
experiment, becau&, when admitted, they have too often 
kd to falfc concluGons. Along the coafts, where tho 
depth of the fea is generally well known, it has always 
been found proportioned to the height of the ftiore : 
when the coaft is high and mountamous, the fea that 
wafhes it is deep ; when, on the contrary, the coaft is 
low, the water is (hallow. Whether this analogy holds 
at a diftance from the (liore, experiments alone can de- 
termine. j 

To calcubte the quantity of water contained in the Quantity- 
fea, while its depth is unknown, is impoftibk. But if o( water 
we fuppofe with Buffon that its medium depth is 
fourth part of a mile, the ocean, if its fupcrGciea 
128,235,759 fquare miles, will contain 32,058,939.75. 
cubic miles of water. 

3 now endeavour to compute the quantity of 
bich is conilantly difeharged into the fea. For 
this purpofe let ua take a river whufe velocity and quan- , 
tity of water is known, the Po, for inftance, which ac- 
cording to Riccioli is 1000 feet (or 100 percU. 

Boulogne) broad, 10 feet deep,' and runs at the rate of art. io» 
four miles in an hour ; confequcntly that river dif- 
charges into the fea 200,000 cubic perches of water in 
an koui*, or 4,800,000 in a day. A cubic mile con- 
tains 125,000,000 cubic perches ; the Po, therefore 
will take 26 days to difeharge a cubic mile of water 
into the fea. Let us now fuppofe what is perhaps not 
very far from the truth, that the quantity of water 
which the fca receives from the tivers iu any country is 
proportioned to the extent of that comitry. The Po 
from its origin to its mouth traverfes a Country 380 
miles long, and the rivers which fall into it on every 
iide rife from fources about fixty miles diftant from it. 

The Pof therefore, and the rivers which it receives, wa- 
ter a country of 45,600 fquare miles. Now liuce the 
whole foperficies of the dry land is about 421745*253 
fquare miles, it follows, from our fuppoGtion, that the 
quantity of water difeharged by all the rivera in the 
world, in one day, is 36 cubic miles, and in a year 
13,140. if therefore the fea contains 32,058,939 cubic 
miles of water, it would take all the rivers in the world 
2439 years to difeharge an equal quantity. 

It may fc^m furprifing that the fea, ilnce it is con^ 
tinually receiving fuch an i^menfe fupply of water* does docs not 
not fifthly incrcafe, and at laft cover the whole earth, iocresfev 
But our furprife wil^ceafe, if we contider that the li- 
vers themfclves are fupplied from the iea, and that they 
do nothing more than carry back thofe waters which 
the ocean is continually lavilhing upon the earth. Dr 
Halley has demonftrated thaA the vaponrs raifed from 
the lea and tranfported upoalaiid arc fuffioient ho main- 
tain all the rivers in the world. Thefimplicity of this 
great procefi is aiionifhing: the fra not only ^onuctU 
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diftant countries, and renders it eafy to tranfport the 
commodities of one nation to another, hut its waters 
rifing in the sir defeend in (howers to fertilize the earth 
and noiirrfh the vegetable kingdom, and collecting into 
rivers flow onwards, bringing fertility and wealth and 
ct>nmkerce along with them, and again return to the 
fea to repeat the fame round. 

The knowledge of this procefs of nature might, one 
would think, have convinced philofophcrs that the pro- 
portion between fca and land continued always nearly 
the fame. Philofophers however have formed different 
theories about this as well as mod other fubjeCts, main- 
taining on the one hand that the fca is continually 
encroaching on the land, and on the other that the land 
is conftantly gaining on the fca. Both (ides have fup- 
purted their theories by arguments, demonftrations, and 
uncontrovertible faCts 1 

The height of the mountains, fay the philofophers 
who fupport the encroachments of the fea, is continual- 
ly dimiiiifliing ; expofed to the violence of every dorm, 
the harded rocks mud at lad give way and tumble 
down. The rivers are continually fweeping along with 
them particles of earth which they depofite in the bot- 
tom of the fca. Both the depth of the ocean then and 
the height of the dry land mud be alw*ays decreafing ; 
the waters therefore mud, unlefs a part of them were 
annihilated, fpread over a greater extent of furface in 
proportion as thefe caufes openite. This re^uaing, 
convincing as it is, might be confirmed by m§reat 
number of fads ; it will be fuflicient however to men- 
tion one or two. In the reign of Augudus the ifle of 
Wight made a part of Britain, fo that the Englidi 
eroded over to it at low water with cart loads of tin ; 
yet that ifland is at prrfcnt feparated from Britain by a 
channel half a mile wide. The Godwin fands on the 
eadern fhorc of England were formerly the fertile edatc 
of Earl Godwin. Nor are the encroachments of the 
fca confined to Biitain. In the bay of Baise near Na- 
ples there are remains of houfes and dreets dill vifible 
below the prefent level of the fea. The fea therefore 
is making continued encroachments upon the land; and 
the time will come, fay they, when the waters will again 
cover the furface of the earth. 

Such are the arguments of thofe philofophers who 
maintain the continual encroachments of the fca. Thofe 
who maintain the oppofitc theory, that the land is gra- 
dually gaining on the fca, though they pretend not to 
deny the fads advanced by their opponents, affirm that 
they arc altogether iiifufficient to edabJifh the hypo- 
thefis which they were brought forward to fupport. 
Though the rivers carry down particles of earth into 
the fea, thefe, fay they, arc either accumulated on other 
(hores, or colleding in the bottom of the ocean, harden 
into done, which being pofieiTed of a vegetative power 
rifes by degrees above the furface of the fea and forms 
rocks, and mountains, and iflands. The vegetative na- 
ture of done indeed is fufficient, of itfelf, to convince 
us that the quantity of earth mud be daily accumula- 
ting, and confequenily that the furface of the fca is di- 
mimfiiing in extent. Celfius, a Swedifii philofophcr 
(for this difpute has been carried on in Sweden with 
the greated keennefs), has endeavoured to build this 
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theory with more folid materials than vegetable done, S’*\ 
lo a curious memoir, publilhed in 1743, alTcrts that ' 
the Baltic and the Atlantic, at lead that part of it which 
wafhes Norway, is condantlydiminifhing; and he proves 
this by the tedimony of a great many aged pilots and 
fifliermen, who affirmed that the fea was become much / 
(hallower in many places than it had been during the^ X 
youth : that many rocks formerly covered with water 
were now feveral feet above the furface of the fca : that 
loaded velTcls ufed formerly to ride in many places where 
. pinnaces and barks could now with difficulty fwim. 

He produces indances of ancient fea port towns now 
feveral leagues from the fliore, and of anchors and 
wrecks of vcffels found far within the country. He 
mentions a particular rock which 168 years before was 
at the bottom of the fea, but was then raifed eight feet 
above its furface. In another place where the water 
50 years before had reached to the knee there was then 
none. Several rocks, too, which during the infancy of 
fome old pilots had been two feet under water, were 
then three feet above it. From all thefe obfervations 
M. Celfius concludes, that the water of the Baltic de- 
creafes in height 44 lines in a year, 4 inches 5 lines in 
18 years, 4 feet 5 inches in a hundred years, and in a 
thoufand years 45 feet. Confeious, however, that thefe 
fadls, bow conclufive foever as far as relates to the Bal- 
tic, can never determine the general quedion, M. Celfius 
advances another argument in fupport of his theory. 

All that quantity of moidure, fays he, which is imbibed 
by plants is lod to the general mafs of water, being 
converted into earth by the putrcfadlion of vegetables. 

This notion had been mentioned by Newton, and was 
adopted by Van Helmont : if granted, it follows as a 
confequence that the earth is continually increafing and 
the water diminiihing in a very rapid degree. g 

Such arc the arguments advanced in fupport of both Thefe ar- 
theories { for it is ncedlefs to mention a notion of Lin- guments 
nasus that the whole earth was formerly covered with examined, 
water except a fmglc mountain. When fairly weighed, 
they amount to nothing more than this, that the fca 
has encroached upon the land in fome places, and reti- 
red in others ; a conclufion which wc are very willing 
to allow. What was advanced by thofe philofophers, 
who maintain that the fea is continually encroaching 
on the land, about the depth of the fca condantly di- 
minifliing, mud remain a mere aflercion till they prove 
by experiments, either that this is really the cafe, or 
that nature has no way of redoring thofe particles of 
earth which arc waflied down by the rivers. Nor have 
they any good rcafon to affirm that the height of ilic 
mountains is decreafing. Can a fingle uncontrovertible 
indance be produced of this ? Are the Alps or the Apen- 
nines, or Taurus, or Caucafus, lefs lofty now than tliey 
were a thoufand years ago? Wc mean not to deny that 
the rain aftually walhcs down particles of earth from 
the mountains, nof:,to affirm that the harded rocks are 
able to refid continual dorms, nor that many mountains 
have fuflered, and continue to fuffer daily, from a ihou- 
fand accidents. But the elFedls produced by all tliefe 
caufes are fo trifling as to be altogether impercejpti- 
blc ( a). Nature hasaffiduoufly guarded againd fuch ac- 
cidents; Ihe has formed the mountains of the mod dura- ^ 

ble 


(a) M* GcRifanae prctcQjds Uiat the Pyrenean mowitains become an inch lower every ten years. But even ac* 
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blc materials ; aiiJ where they are covered with earthi 
flic has bound it toj;jether by a thick and firm matting 
of grafs, and thus fccured it from the rains ; and (Iiould 
accident deprive it of that covering, fhe takes care im- 
mediately to fupplf the dtfe 6 l. Even fliould the earth 
be fwept away together with its covering, nature has 
dill fuch rcfources left as bequcntly rellorc things to 
their former ftatc. Many kinds of mofs, one w’ould be 
tempted to think, have been created fgr thievery purpoft: 
they take root and flourifli almulb upon the bare rock, 
and furnifli as they decay a fufHcient bed for fcveral of 
the hardy Alpine plants. Thefc peiilh in their turn, 
and others fucceed them. The roots of the plants bind 
fall the ear til as it accumulates, more plants fpriog up 
and fpread wider, till by degrtca the whole furfacc is 
ct^vered with a firm coat of grafs. Even the rain, 
which always contains in it a good deal of earth, con- 
tributes fomethirg to hallen the procefs. 

As the vegetation of Hone, an niguinent advanced 
by the philofophcrs who fupport the oppofite theory, 
is now, we believe, given up by all parties, it is need- 
Icfs to take any fartlicr notice of it here, (fee Stone). 
The hypothefis of M. Ccllius, that w'ater is converted 
into earth, has alfo (Irared the finie fate, becaufc it was 
unfiipporlcd by experiment, and contrary to every thing 
that we know either about earth or water. It is a 
little extraordinary that philofophcrs have been fo la- 
\!ih of water as to convert it in this manner into Hone 
and earth, when they had given it, one would tliink, 
fulhcient employment before in making new worlds and 
in confuting Mofes, 

As the fea covers fo great a portion of the globe, we 
fltould, no doubt, by exploring its bottom, difcover a 
vail number of interelliiig particulars. Unfortunately 
in the greater pait of the ocean this has hitherto been 
inipoinble. Part, however, has been examined ; and the 
difcoverics which this examination has produced may 
enable us to form fome idea at leall of the whole. The 
bottom of the fca, as might have been conjedtured in- 
deed beforehand, bears a gicat rcfemblance to the fur- 
face of the dry land, being, like it, full of plains, rocks, 
caverns, and mountains ; fomc of which are abrupt and 
alinoH pirpendieular, while otliers rife with a gentle de- 
clivity, and fometimes lower above the water and form 
iflands. Neither do the materials differ which compofc 
the bottom of the fea and the balls of the dry land. If 
we dig to a confiderable depth in any part of the earth, 
we uniformly meet wilt rock; the fame thing holds in 
the fea. The ftrata, tdo, are of the fame kind, difpo- 
ftd in the fame manner, and form indeed but one whole. 
The fame kind of mineial and biiuminous lubftances 
arc alfo found intevfperftd with ihcte Hrata ; and it is 
to them probably that the fea is indebted for its bitter 
taRc. Over tbefe natural and original Hrata an artifi- 
cial bed has pretty generally been formed, compofed of 
different materials in different places. It conilHs fre- 
quently of muddy tartareous fubHanccs firmly cemented 
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together, fometimes of fhclls or coral reduced to pow^ 
der, and near the mouths of rivers it is generally com»- 
pofed of fine fand or gravel. The boltora of the fea 
refembles the land likewife in another particular: many 
frcfti fprings and even rivers rife out of it, which, dif- 
placing the fait water, render the lower part of the fea 
wherever they abound quite frefli. An inllance of this 
kind occurs near Goa on the weHern coall of Indo- 
Han *, and another f in the Mediterranean fea not far* Boyle //e 
from Marfeilles. Thefe fadls occalioned a notion, which 
later experiments have exploded, that tlic fea beyond ^ 

certain depth was always frefli. Htrion/* * 

Subfiances of a very beautiful appearance are fre- 2*b\jttjue Je 
qucntly brought up by the founding line from theboU/a Afcr, 
tom of the fea. The plummet is hollowed btlow, andP-*^‘*^ 
this cavity filled with tallow, to which fomc of the fub- 
ilances adhere which form the bed of the ocean. Tlicie 
are generally fand, gravel, or n^fud ; but they are fumc- 
times of the brightell fcarlet, vermilion, purple, and 
yellow'; and fometimes, though lefs frequently, they ar*^! 
blue, green, or W'hitc, Thefe colours arc ovving to a 
kind of jelly which envelopes the fubltanccs, and va- 
nilh entirely as foon as this jelly dries. At times, how- 
ever, they alTume the appearance of tartareous cruHs, 
and are then fo permanent, that they can be received 
into white wax melted and poured round them, and 
perhaps by proper care miglit be converted into valu- 
able paints. 10 

Sea water isreauyjas anyone may convince blmfelf by 
pouring it into a gUi’s, as clear and tranfparcnl as river 
water. The various appearances tlierelorc which it af- 
iumes are owing to accidental caufes, and not to any 
change in the water itfclf. The depth, or the materials 
which compofc the bottom of the fea, occufions it to 
alTume difl'ercnt colours in diHVrcnt places. The Ara- 
bian gulf, for iiiHiinec, is fa Id to be led from the co- 
lour of the fands which forni bed. The appcdrauce 
of the fea is afl'ev'Red li»o by the wi.uh^ and the fii.i, 
while the clouds that paf$ over it ctnnrminicute ail their 
various and fleeting colours. When the lun (liiiics it 
i« green ; when the fun gktims through a fug it is yel- 
low' ; near the north pole it appears black ; while in 
the torrid zone its colour it. often brown. irJometnnea 
the fea alTumcs a luminous ajipearance. Sec Eight, 

57. It 

The fea contains tlie greateH quantity of fait in ilie dtnefs ..f 
torrid zone, where otlicrwife from the cxceflivc heat 
it would be in danger of putrefaction : as we advance 
norUiward this quantity dimimflu’S, tdl at the pole it 
nearly vanilhts aliogetlicr. Under the line Lucas found 
that the fea contained a fcveiiih part of folid contents, 
confining chiefly of fea fait. At Harwich lie found it 
yielded Vr^h of fea fair. At Cailfcroon in Sweden it. 
contains Veth part (a), and on the cuaft of Greenlmid 
a great deal lets. This dcfieieiicy of fait near the poles 
probably contributes a good deal towaids the prodigi- 
ous quautUics of ice which aie inet with in thele leas ; 

for 


cofding to his own calculation, it would require a million of years to level thefc mountains^ with the p^aiir, 
^^thongh they continued to decrcafe at tlie fame rate } and philofophers ttll us that this rate is- conllaiitly di— 

minifliino ! , . , • 1 . , 

(b) This gradual diminution of faltnefs from the equator to the pole is not, however, without particular ex- 
ceptions, The Meditenanean fea contains of fea fait, which is Itls thaa the Oeis^an fea contains. 
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Sea. for fait w 4 tcr rtquir** a mtur^ Tgreater de;gre€ of cold 
iw |g fr(*e7f it than frcfti waUn It /waa this circiim^nce# 
|)robablv» together with iu conftant motion^ which in* 
duccil the aocienta to believe that the fern never froac. 
Even among the modema it has been a generally re- 
ceived opinion* that fca ice is originally formed in ri- 
ven. BufFon .has made the great quantities of ice 
with which the South fea abounds an argument for the 
rxilleace of a continent near the Autarkic pole. But 
it is now well known that great quantities of ice arc 
formed at a diflaiicc from land. Sea ice is of two kinds t 
iield-icCf which extends along tlie ihore* and is only two 
or three feet thick % and mountain-ice* which abounds 
ill the tniddlc of the ocean. The fixe of thefe moun- 
tains is fometimes prodigious. The fca ice is always 
frc(h, and has been often of great ufe to navigators. 
"The weight of fea water is to that of river water as 73 
to 70 ; that is, a cubic foot of fca water w'cighs 73lb. 
whllcthe fame quantity of river water weighs only yotb.; 
but this piopurtion varies in different places. It is 
worthy of our attention, too, that the water at the fur- 
face of the fca contains kfs fait than near the bottom ; 
the difference indeed is inconfidtrable, but ftill it is 
fomething. The Compte de Marligli found the fame 
quantity of water* when taken from the bottom of the 
Mediterranean, to weigh one ounce three pennyweights 
5 1 grains; whereas from the furface it weighed only one 
ounce three pennyweights 49 grains. He repeated 
the experiment frequently w itlr nearly the fame refult. 
Tempera- ,tfpedive tt mperaturc, may be divided 

lure of the regions : The firft begins at the furface of the 

water, and defeends as far as the influence of the fun’s 
ray s ; the fecond reaches from thence to the bottom of 
JHoylf Je fjja. In fuinmer the lower region is confiderably 

rtmperie the uppcf : but it is probable that during 

sSlnTrZa- winter the vt ry reverfe takes place ; at Icaft the Compte 
rum. “ de Marfigli found it fo repeatedly in the Mediterranean, 
This naturally refults from the fituation of the water 
near the bottom of the fca. Uninfluenced by the chan- 
ges in the atirofphere, it retains always nearly the fame 
degree of temperature : and this is confiderably above 
congelation ; for the lower region of the fca, at leaft in 
the temperate parts of the world, was never known to 
i 7 . Tmii/ frecie. Captain Ellis let down a fea gage (fee Gagf) 
* 75 «. in latitude 25® 13' north, and longitude 25® 12' weft* 
to take the degrees of temperature and faltncfs of the 
fea at different depths. It defeended 5346 feet, which 
is a mile and eleven fathoms. He found the fca falter 
and colder in proportion to its depth till the gage had 
defeended 3900 feet, when the mercury in the thermo- 
meter came up at 53 ; but the water never grew colder, 
though he let down the gage 2446 feet lower. At the 
*■1 fuiface the thermometer ftood at 84. 

Thcfci kinds of motion : i. The firft is 

mvcioiir undulation which is occaConed bj the wind. This 

Motion motion is entirely confined to the furface ; the bottom 
occafiuiicd even during the moft violent ftorms remains pcrfcAly 
by the calm. Mr Boyle has remarked* from the teftimony of 
ftvtral divers, that the fea is affc£lcd by the winds 
only to the depth of fix feet. It would follow from 
this, that the height of the waves above the furface docs 
nut exceed fix feet ; and that this holds in the Mediter- 
ranean at leaft, we arc informed by the Compte de Mar- 
figU* though he alfo fometimes obferved tbemi during 
a very violeDt tempeft* rife two feet higlier. It is a^ 
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firmed bf PKuTi andXeeeral other anpieirt wrhers, that 
oil calms the waves of the fca j and that divers were ac- 
cuftomed to carry feme of it for that purpofe in their ^ 
mouths. This account was always confidcred by tbe^ 
modems at a fable, and treated with fucli contempt, that 
they did not even deign to put it 10 the teft of expe- 
riment, tiU Dr Franklin accidentally difeovered lU 
truth. Happening in 1757 to be in the middle of a 
large fleet* he obferved that the water round one or tiyo 
ve(rel8,wa8 quite calm and fmooth* while everywhere 
clfc it was very much agitated by the winds. He ap- 
olicd to the captain for an explanation of this phenome- 
non* who replied, that the cooks* he fuppofed, had 
thrown , their grcaly water out at the (cupper holes* and 
by that means oiled the files of the veffcls in queftioo. 

This anfwer did not fiitisfy the Dodlor at ^ ; but rc- 
coUt^iing what Pliny had faid on the fuUe^ he rclbl- 
ved at leaft to try the experiment. He did fo accord- 
ingly in 1762, and found that oil aftually calmed the 
waves of the fca. He repeated the experiment upon 
Lake Clapham ; the oil fpread ixCcU with great rapidity 
upon the furface* but did not produce the defircd cf- 
fea, becaufe, having been thrown in upon the fide op- 
pofite to the wind* it was immediately driven to the 
edge of the water. But upon throwing in a like quan- 
tity upon the other fide of the lake, it calmed in an in- 
ftant fcvcml yards of the furface ; and gradually fpread- 
ing, rendered all that part of the lake, to the extent of 
at leaft half an acre* as fmooth as glafi. The curious 
effeft produced by this liquid may be accounted for by 
the repulfion which exifts between oil and wattr, and 
between oil and air, which prevents all immediate con- 
ta6l, all rubbing of the one upon the other. jg 

a. The fecond kind of motion ie that continual ten- Motion te- 
dcncy which the whole water in the fea has towards the wards the 
weft. It is greater near the equator than about the 
poles I and indeed cannot be faid to take place at all in ^*^”*** 
the northern hcmifphcrc beyond the tropic. It begins 
on ibc weft fide of America* where it is moderate : 
hence that part of the ocean has been cdled Pacific* 

As the waters advance weft ward their motion is accele- 
rated ; fo that, after having traverfed the globe, they 
ftrike with great violence on the eaftem (bore of Ame- 
rica. Being ftopped by that continent, they turn north- f 

ward, and run with confiderable impetuofity into the 
gulf of Mexico ; from thence they proceed along the 
coaft of North America, till they come to the foulh 
fide of the great bank at N(^vfoundland, when they 
turn off, and run down through the Weftern Ifles. 

This current is called the Gu/f Stream. It was firft 
accurately deferibed by Dr Franklin, who remarked 
alfo, that the water in it having been originally heated 
in the torrid zone, cools fo gradually in its paffage 
northward, that even the latitude might be found in 
any part of the ftream by means of a thermometer.— 

This motion of the fea weftward has never been ex- 
plained : it feems to have fome connexion with the 
trade winds and the diurnal revolution of the earth on 
its axis. 26 

3. The third and rooft remarkable motion of the fca Motion oc- 
is the tide, which ii a regular fwtll of the ocean ^ce ^ 

every 12 hours, owing, as Newton has demonftratedr^^'*®*’ 
to the attraction of the moon. In the middle of the 
fea the tide feldom rifes higher than one or two feet* 
bat on the coaft it frequently reaches the height of 45 

feet, . ' 
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¥ect, and in fome places cVen more. TfiC tide •gene- 
rally rifes higher iti the evening than in the morning : 
on the coaft of Britairt this holds in winter, but in fnrn- 
mer the rhorning tides arc higheft. In fdnie feas it is 
faid that there are no tides. This cannot be owing to 
their being furrounded by land, becaufe there is a tide 
"ip the lahed'of North America. For an explanation of 
^hefe and other phenomena we refer to thearticlc TiDE. 

that part of thcatniorpherC which is ckbove 

“the Tea. 

flea air has been found falubrioiis and remarkably 
bcMicricfal in fome dillcmpers. This may be owing to 
its contaii^ing a greater portion of oxigennus gas or vi- 
tal air, and being left impregnated with noxious vapours 
than the land. Dr Ingenhoufz made fevcral experi- 
ments to afeertain the falubrity of fea-air. By mixing 
y e^tiTil meafurCs of common air and nitrous air, he 

found, that at Gi^vefentf, they occupied about 104, or 
one mesrfiirc, and -rS;y of a mcafurc : whereas on fea, 
about three miTes from the mouth of the Thames, two 
meafures of air (one of common and one of nitrous 
air) occupied from o.gi to 0.94. He attempted a fi- 
milar cicperiment on the middle of the channel between 
the Englifh coaft and Oftend ; but the motion of the 
ihfp*relid<?red-ie impradticablc. He found that in rainy 
and windy weather thefca air contained a f mailer quan- 
tity of vital air tlian when the weather was calm. On 
the fea-flmrc at Oftend it occupied from 94^ to 97 ; 
at Bruges he found it at 105 ; and at Antwerp 109^-. 

Dr ingenhoufz thus concludes his paper : 

It npp^rs, from thefe experfments, that the air at 
i78c,p JS 4 clofe'to it is in general purer and fitter for ani- 

mal life than the air on the land, though it feems to be 
fnhjcA to'the fame inconftancy in its degree of purity 
with that of the land : fo that we may now with more 
confidence fend our patients, labouring under confump- 
tive diforders, to the fea, or at Icaft to places fituattd 
clofe to the fea, which have no marfhes in their neigh- 
bburhood. It feems alfo probable, that the air will be 
found in general much purerfarfrom the land than near 
the fhore, the former betiig never fubjeft to be mixed 
with land'iiir. 

Dr Damman^ an eminent pliyiician, and profeflbr 
royalof tnidivifery at Ghent, told Dr Ingenhoufz, that 
when he was formerly a pratftitioner at Oftend, during 
feven years, he found the people there remarkably heal- 
thy % that nothing was hirer there than to fee a patient 
labouring under a'corrfumption orafthma, a malignant, 
putrid, orfpotted fever ; that thedifeafe to which they 
are the' ihoft is "a’ regular intermittent fever 

in-autumn, when fndden tranfitions from hot tb cold 
Weather happen. 

People are iu general very healthy at Gibraltar, 
though there are very few trees near that place ; which 
Dr Ingenho^fa thinks is owing to the purity' of the 
tfh ariftng'frorh the h^ighbOhrhood of the fea. ' 

Mod Tidall iflands arif very iieahhy. 

At Maltia people art lihlc fubject to diTeafes, and live 
to a very advanced age. 

^'tA~AneniiioHy» Set' AirhtAt^FlowtrJ*' 

! ' Sce PHOCA. .. 
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See AsPHALTltPS. 


SEjt-Ooev> Sec Trich-ecui. 
ShA~X)roetf^ or Petfe/f. ' 

VdL. XVIL Part 1. i 


Sec'Liiius. 


1 

St At Dmd, 

StA-'DeviL Sec Lophius. 

Sr^A-Dragortt a monftcr of a very ftngtdar nature. In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for the year 1749, have 
the account of a rea«dragon which was faid to be taken 
between Orford and Southwold, on the coaft of Suf- 
folk, and afterwards carried round the country as a cu- 
riofity by the fiftierman who caught it. 

« Its head and tail (fays the writer) rcfcmble thofc 
of an alligator; it has two large fiiis, which ferve it Loth 
to fwim and to fly, and though they were fi» drird that 
I could not extend them, yet they appear, by the folds, 
to be (haped like thofe which painier'i have given to 
dragons and other winged monfters that fer\c as I'up- 
porters to coats of arms. Its body is covered with im- 
penetrable fcales ; its legs have two joints, and its fjet 
are hoofed like ihofe of an aft : it has five rows of very 
white and fliarp teeth in each jaw, and is in length 
about four feet, though it was longer when alivt, it 
having flirunk as it became dry. 

“ It was caught in a net with mackerel ; and being 
fhore, was knocked down with a ftreicher 
or boat-hook. The net being opined, it fudilrnly 
fprung up, and flew above 50 yard:; ; the man who lull 
feized it had fcveral of his fingers bitten off ; and ilm 
wound mortffying, he died. It afterwards fallentd on 
the man’s arm who fhows it, and lacerated it To much, 
that the mufcles are fhniuk, and the hand and lingtrs 
diftoited ; the wound is not yet henled, and is thought 
to be incurable. Ic is faid by fome to have been 
deferibed by naturalifts under tl>e name of the Si:a-> 
dragonJ* Sec Plate CCCCXLIX. 

Sr A Gage^ See Sea-G.iaF, 

StA-Hare. Sec Laplysia, 

SRA-Horfr, in irhthyology, the Englifli name of tlie 
Hippocampus. See S v n O s at H u s. 

SRA^Lcmon. Sec Doris. 

Sr A- J Jon, Sec Pm oca. 

or SEA'A^Rjr, Sec Darus. 

SnA-Dian, See Mermaiu. 

SRA’Marh, ^ The credion of beacons, light-houfes, 
and fca-marks, is a branch of the royal prerogative. 
By 8 Elix. 13. the corporation of the Trinity hoiife 
are empowered to fet up any beacons or fca-marks 
wherever they fliall think them nectflary ; and if the 
owner of the land or any other perfon ftudl detiroy 
them, or take down any fteeple, tree, or other k:.v>wii 
fen-mark, he fhall forfeit tool. Sterling-; or, in cafe 
of inabifity to pay it, he fliall be ipfofaiio outlawed. 

Sra- H eeti/cf Gar JiJh, See Esox. 

SFA^Nrfde. See ^MMAi.-FLnvcr, 

SKA-^Pht or O^er-Catchcr, See II/EMATorus. * 

Sea- P/ ants, are thofe vegetables tliat giow in fait. wa- 
ter within the fliores of the lea. The old butanilU di- 
vided thvfe iiilo three clalTes. 1. The firft clafs, accoul- 
ing to their arrangement, cuntaiued the a/jat the /«- 
ti, the fea-mojfis or coii/ervas, and ilic d-ff rent qjc- 
cies of fponges. 2. The fecond contained fubliances of 
a hard texture, like ftone or liorii, which fet m to have 
been of the fame nature with whal we call ^oophytop 
with this difftrence, tha' wc refer fponges to this clafs, 
and not to the firft. The third clafs was the fame with 
our llthophyiap comprehending corals\ maditporup &c. 
It is now well known that the genera belonging to the 
B b fecortd 
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Sea. ffcnn (3 and third of tbefc clafleil, and even feme refer- 
V ■ ' rtd to the fiift, arc not vegetables, but animals, or the 
productions of animals. HccCorallin A,MADR£roRA, 
S pose I A. Sea plants, then, properly fpcakiiig, belong 
to the clafs of cryptogamia, and the order of algic ; 
and, a<-cording to Bomarc, are all comprehended under 
the gciuis of fucus. We may alfo add fcveral fpccics 
of the iilvn and confena and the farga/o. The fiici 
and maritK- ulva: are immerfed in the fca, arc feflile, and 
witlmiit rout. The marine conferva are either feflile 
or floating. The farga/o grows beyond foundings. 

As Ionic fpeeitfl of the fucus, when dried and pre- 
ferved, arc cvticmtly beautiful, the curious, and efpeci- 
ally tliofe who profcciiie the flr.dy of botany, niiiil be 
anxious to know the hell method of pr/:f'.*rving them, 
without dcllmying their colour and beauty. The fol- 
lowing method IS recommended by M. Mauduyt : Take 
a flicct of paper, or rather of pallclioaid, and cover it 
w'ith variiiih on both lidcr. ; and having rowed in a boat 
tu the rock where the fucus abounds, plunge yourvar- 
uiflicd paper into the water, and, detaching the fucus, 
rccci\t. It upon the p iper. Agitate the paper gently in 
the water, that ti»c ydant may be properly ipread over 
IT ; and lift them uji t(*gethcr loftly out of ihe water: 
thtn fix down with pins ilic flrong italks, that they 
may not be dilplaecd, and leave the plain: lying uptui 
tiie van. idled pajitr to dry in tlie open air. When it is 
fully dry, the dn'Iercnt piirtj will r<,taiii their portion, 
aud the }d.;n1 in.iy be prcfer\ecl wilimi the leaves of a 
book. If ytni wilh to free It from the flirne and fait 
wliich adhere, to it, it may lie waflied gently iu frclh wa- 
ter, lifter being removed from the rock on which it 
grew. 

Sk a monflious cieaUire, faid to inhabit the 

rorthtrn lets about (jreenbind aud the coalls of 
Norway, 'J'hc following marvellous account of this 
monller is given by Guthrie. ** In 1756, one of them 
was ihot by a mailer of a fliip : its head refcmblcd that 
of a hurle i the mouth was large and black, as were the 
cycy, a wliitc mane hanging from its neck: it flo.tted on 
the furface of the water, and luld its head at leall two 
feet out of llie lea; hetw ecu t lie head and neck w'crcfe- 
ven or light fold^, i\]ii;;h were very thick ; and the 
k'uglh of ihis fuake was more than 100 yards, fomc fay 
bill'.oms. They have a n markable avcriioii to the fmcli 
of callor; for which reafon, flilp, boat, aud bark maflers 
piovulc thvinleheH with ipiautities of that drug, to pre- 
vent b ’ing oierlet, the fei pent’s olfa^lory nerves being 
icmarkabiy exquiiitc. The particularities related of this 
animal would be incredible, were they not atteiled upon 
oath. I'lgede, a very reputable author, fays, that on the 
6th day of J dy 1734, a large and frightful fea monftcr 
raifed idelf f<> liigli out of the water ihnt its head 
reached above the niain-top-mall of the iliip ; that it 
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had a long flnrp fiiout, broad paws, and fpouted winter 
like a whale ; that the body feenricd to be covered with 
fcalcs ; the /kin was iiDcven and vuinklcd, and the lower 
part was formed like a fnake. The body of this moiilUT 
is faid to be ns thick as a hogflicad ; his fkin is vaiie- 
gated like a tortoife-flieil ; and his excrement, which 
floats upon the furface of the w^ater, is corrufive.’' 
Not with Handing the belief of Guthrie, and the Iclfi- 
niony which he pioJuees, wc cannot help doubting of 
the exillence of llic fea-ferpent. Its bulk is faid to be 
fo difproportionatc to all the known animals of our 
globe, tliut it requires more than ordinary evidence t<» 
render it eiedihlc ; but the evidence which isoflered is 
lb very feeble and unfjtibfav.tory, that no man of found 
judgment would think it fuflicient loellabli/h the iruiii 
of an extraordinary fafl. 

S^A-Su'hitfxt a difordcr incident to mod perfons on 
their fnft going to fea, occafioiied by the agitation of 
the veflel. In voyages, fea-fleknefs, though it continues 
in general only for the flrit day or two, is extremely 
harnfliug to fome people at inieivals, cfptcially on any 
increafed motion of the veflei. Sometimes, by long con- 
tinuance, it caiifes fever, headach, quick piilfe, thiifl, 
white tongue, and a total deprivation of the retention 
of the lloinach ; evils which are always difliciilt to re- 
move, and frequently terminate only with the voyage. 

This iudiipolition is confiderably alleviated by a finall 
tea fpuonful of ether, taken now and then in a glafs of 
W'atcr, and applying lome of it to the temples and iipf- 
trils. The ancient wi iters reci mmend acid fruits, bread 
and vegetables foaked in vinegar, after the lloraaeh lias 
been cleaiifed by vomiting ; but not to attempt to fup- 
prefs the vomiting until that end was c)btained. An old 
rcMuedy fur fia-liekriefs, and a very commiai one among 
fallors, is a draught or two of fea water; which, ihuugii 
a difguftlng meclicinc at fueh a time, yet where the linl 
palfagcs arc foul and loaded, generally produces the dc- 
flred effeti when the peituibation it occalions ceafes. 

SKji-Star. Sec Asterias. 

ShA’Urchln. See Echinus. 

SRA’li^dlerf the fait water of the fea. The principal 
falls contained in fea w’aterare, ill, Common marine or 
culinary fait, compounded of foflil alkali or fuda aud 
marine acid ; 2dly, A fait formed by the union of the 
fame acid with magnefiau earth ; and, laflly, A fmall 
quantity of feleiiitc. The quantity of faline matter con- 
tained in a pint of fca-water, in tlic Britifh feas, is, ac- 
cording to Neumann, about one ounce in each pint ( a), 

The faltnefs of this water is judged to arife from 
great multitudca both of mines and mountains of fait 
difperfed here and there in the depths of the fea. Dr 
Halley fuppofes that it is probable the grcatell part of 
the fea fait, and of nil fait lakes, as the Cafpiau fea, 
the Dead fea, the lake of Mexico, and the Titicaca 
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(a) In Sir 'I orhem Bergman s analysis of fta water taken up in the beginiiiiig of June 1776, about the la» 
litude of the Canaries, from the drjnli i/f 60 fathoms, the fulid contents of a pint of the water were, 
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in Peru, derived from the water of tlie ilvera wMch 
they receive: and fince this fort of likes hai no exit or 
difcharjjc but by the exhalation of vapours, and alfo 
fincc thefe vapours are entirely frcfli or devoid of fuch 
particles, it is certain that the lalincfs of the fca and of 
fneh lakes mull from time to time increafej and there- 
fore the faltncfs at this time muH he greater than at 
any tiinc heretofore. lie further adds, that if, by ex- 
periments made in different ages, we could find the dif- 
ferent quantity of fall which the fame quantity of water 
(taken up in the fame place, and in all other the fame 
circum fiances) would afford > it would be eafy from 
iht ncc, by rules of proportion, to find the age of the 
world very nearly, or the lime wherein it has been ac- 
quiring its prefent faltnefs. 

This opinion of Dr Halley is fo improbable, that it 
is furprifing fo acute a philofophcr could have adopted 
it. That frefh water rivers fhould in the courle of 
many thoufaiid years produce faltncfs in the fca, is 
quite incredible. If this were the cafe, every fea or 
great body of water which receives rivers mull be fait, 
and mull pofTefs a degree of faltiicfs in proportion to 
the quantity of water which the rivers difeharge. But 
fo far is this from being true, that tiie Palus Meotis 
and the great lakes in America do not contain fall but 
frcih water. It may indeed be objefted, that the qiian- 
tity of fall which the rivers carry along with them and 
d< pofitc in the fea, mnfl depend on the nature of the foil 
through which they flow, which may in fome places 
coiiiain no fait at all : and this may be the reafon why 
the great lakes in America and the Palus Meotis are 
krill. But to this opinion, which is merely hypotheti- 
cal, there arc infurmonntable obje£lions. It is a curious 
taA that the faltncfs of the fca is grealeft under the line, 
and diminifhes gradually as we advance to the poles : 
We mufl therefore fuppofe, if Dr Halley’s theory he 
true, that the earth contains more fait in the tropical 
regions than in the temperate xones, and more in the 
temperate zones than in the frigid; and confcqucntly 
that the rivers in thefe diftcrent regions contain a quan- 
tity of fait proportionable to their dillance from the 
efj'jator. This, however, mull firft be proved by ex- 
perimenl, and cannot be alTumcd ns an eftabliftied fail. 
But there is another circumllance that cnlirtly deilioys 
this theory. If we allow that the fea receives its falt- 
nefs from the rivers, it mull be equally fait or nearly fo 
in every part of the earth. For, according to a fimple 
and well known principle in clicmillry, <vben any fub* 
Jinnee is dijfolved in Tiuifer •ufith the alfijlance of agitatirm^ 
at ^whatever part of the nvater it is introduerd, it ^ill be 
equally dijfufctl through the nvhole liquid. Now though it 
were true that a greater quantity of fait were introdu- 
etd into the fea under the line than towards the poles, 
from the conftant agitation occafioiud by the wind and 
tide, the fait mull foon pervade the whole mafs of water. 
To fay that the fuperior degree of heat in the tropical 
regions may dilTolvc a greater quantity «f fait, will not 
dcltroy oiir argument ; for it is an ellablilhed principle 
in cbcinillry, that cold water will dilTolve nearly as great 
b quantity of fait as hot water can diffiilvr. 

^^^^rhe faltnefo of the fca has alfo been aferibed to 
the foliition of fuhterraneous mines of fait which is 
fuppofed to abound in the bottom of the fea and along 
its ihoics. But this hypothcfit cannot be fupporud. 


If the fca W'crc cotiHantly diiToKing Adt,.it would iooU 
become faturated ; for it cannot be fuid that it is de- " 
ptived of any part of its fiilt by evaporation, fiiict* rain- 
water is frcfli. If the fea were to become faturated, 
neither filbcs nor vcgetablcp could live in it. We mult 
therefore dcfpair of being able to account for the fali- 
nefsof the fca by fecoud caufes ; luid mull fuppofe that 
it has l>cen fait from the creation. It is itupoflible in- 
deed to fuppofe that the waters of the fca were at any 
period frcih lince the formation of fiflies and fea-plant6: 
for as thefe wdll not live in water faturated with fait, 
neither will they live in water that is frtlh; we therefore 
conclude that the faltncfs of the fca has been neaily the 
fame in all ages. This is the fimplcil hypothtfis of the 
three that have been mentioned. It explains bed the 
various phenomena, and is involved in fewcfl difbcultics. 
\Vc ftiall, however, allow that there may he h-me ex- 
ceptions ; that the falincfb of fomc fcas, or of particu- 
lar parts of the fame fea, may be incrcafcd by mines of 
rock-falt difperfed near its fhorcs. 

With regard to the ufe of this fait properly of feu- 
water, it is obferved, that the fallnefs of the ft a pre- 
ferves its waters pure and fweet, which otherwife would 
corrupt and dink like a filthy hike, and coiifequcnily 
that none of the myriads of creatures which now liv^ 
therein could then have a being. From thence alfo the 
fca-watcr becomes much heavier, and therefore llups of 
greater fize and quantity may be ufrd thereon. Salt 
water alfo doth not frer zc fo foon as frcih water, whence 
the fcas arc more free for navigation. Wc have a dif- 
fertation, by Dr Rnfftl, concerning the' mcdiedl ufes of 
fca water in difeafes of the glands, &:c. wherein the au- 
thor prcmife^i fome obforvaiioiis upon the nature’ of fca 
water, confidcrcd as impregnated with particles of all 
the bodies it pafl'es over, fuch as fubmarine plants, filh, 
falls, minerals, Srck and faturated with their fevoal ef- 
fluvia, tocnrich it and keep it from putre-faCtiun: whence 
this fluid is fuppofed to contract a foapiiicfH ; and the 
whole collection, being pervaded by the inlphurcous 
fleams pafling througli it, to con dilute what w’c call 
fea ^waters the confedld didinguindng charailtcrillics of 
which arc faltncfs, bittemefs, nitroiiiy, and uiictuofity: 
whence the author conchides, that it may be jiidly ex* 
peCVd to contribute fignnlly to the improvement of 
phyfic. The cafes in which our author informs us wc 
arc to expe6I advantage from fca water arc, 1, In all 
recent cibllru^tions of the glands of the liiteftincs and 
mefentery. 2. All recent obdruftions of the pulmo- 
nary glands, and ihofc of the vifetra, which fnqucntly 
produce confumptions. All recent glandular fwef- 
lings of the neck, or other parts. 4. Recent tumours 
of the joints, if they are not fnppurated, or hecouic 
fehinrous or cancerous, and have not carious bones for 
their caufe. 5. Recent dcfliixions upon the glands of 
the eyelids. 6. All defu datioUvS of the li;iii, from ati 
crylipelas to a lepra. 7. Difeafes of the glands of the 
nofc, with their ufiral compHiiiuii a thicknefs of the lip. 
8. ObftnidlioiiB of the ku]nt'y&, where there is no in- 
flammation, and the done not large. 9. In recent ob- 
ftrutlions of the liver, this method will be proper, 
where it pn vents coiidipatioiis of the !i«lly, and allhU 
other medicines diredled in idlerical cafes* The fame 
remedy is faid lobe of fignal ferviccin the bronchoceh*; 
and is likewife recommended for the prevention of 
B b 2 thofe 
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Sta. the bilious colics that fo frequently a0c£i our mari- of obtaining the greateft quantity of didillcd water, by 
ners, making the tube fiifixciently large to receive the whole 

Ptefcrvation of Sr A‘ lVaUr from PutrefaHion, As it column of vapour, and placing it nearly in a horizontal 
is fijineiimcs lU'Cvffary to prclervc fca-watcr in cafkafor direction, to prevenc any comprclfioii of the fluid, which 

batliing and other purpolts, it is of importance to know takes place fo much with the common worm* 3. 1 he 

how to keep it frOm putrtfadlion. Many experiments adopting of the flmpleft and moftcflicacious means of con- 
werc made to determine tljis point by Mr Henry, and dcnling vapour; for nothing more is required in the di- 

are recorded in the lirll volume of the Meir.oirs of the llillation but keeping the furfacc of the tube always wet. 


futcrary and Philofophical Society of Manchefler. His 
flrfl. experiment we fliall here prefent to our readers. 
To one quart of fea-water weic added two fcniples 
of fj\fli quicklime ; ^to ano:lier, lialf an ounce of com- 
nu)n culinary fait ; and a third was kept as a ilandard 
without atiy addition. The mouths of the bottles be- 
ing loofely covered with paper, they were ex poled to 
llic a^lion of the fun in h>me of the hotted weather 
in fumrwer. In about a week the Ilandard became 
very oruniUe ; and the water, wiili tlic additional 
quantity Cif fait, did not cutiliniic fweet many hours 
lf>iigt r ; ivlicnas I hat with lime continiu d many months 
vii«h{jni ever exhibiting the leafl marks of putridity.*^ 
};e a ided a dram mote of cjuicklime, the whole 
Ilf the magiiLfia contained in llie water was fcpaiated; 
and when a iiii llier addition war. made, a lime-water 
was iininediulvl) ionned. He tlurefore eoucliided, that 
tiw) KrupJis of quicklime are fuflicient to preferve a 
ijuaii of ha*wuter. I'lie pi opoi lions, however, may 
vaiyalltt’u, neeordiiig to the llrcngth of the qiiitk- 
j linv' 

nilTr'M'i Pt rf 7 ~P/atfr, The method of making 

r„-v\.iter iVi ih was long a derKieratntn in navigation. 
iti Many riKthod.i have been propofed for ibis purpofe* Mr 

lc4*watci. piil)hlh; d an acciunit of a proeefb whleb he had 

mClituud ill tiie y<ar 1734. He ditlilkd Aa-v^ater 
villi a quantdy of /.ifils and ealciiied bones ; 

hut tins ]>i(it\fv wab foot) l.iid alide, as it was not only 
dillieuli j.i iiftlf, but reiukud the water unp:il?fable. 
Dr Piilltr jiiopcfed l<np leys in pi ice of Mr Appleby’s 
iiigredienls ; but the xwiur was lldl liable to the 
fime o]»pttion. Dr .Suplieii 1 lales uroirinended 
} owderul elulk ; but bis inctiiou was cxpeiilivc, and 
did not impiove llic t.dle ot the vatcr. Dr Lind 
It l\)riiinouth dilliilcd lea-water v.itiiunt ri:y iiigre- 
fiiiit ; hill rss the expiiimeiit l.-e made was per- 
Airnud in .1 vilul conlaiiung only two quarts, vviih a 
pj:;!'. u»inc'/ ni liib iliidy, notliing couelufivc can be 
^ drawn iViun it iov the iile <d failoi.s. At length Dr 
Tir 1 j\i .p’-, 1 1 \i.i;; bioiigliL the proceis to a very liigli ih p,rce of fim- 
plicil) tiiui ]u I lectiv>ii, b} which the water is olitaiiud 
puu, without liiiiwli exiicne of fuel or f. complicated 
apjiaialns, I'or tin., valuable difeovery he recvivtj a 
re was d of yocob riic advantages of his method re- 
ii.iiin itMH dated, which may be redu^-.d to the follow- 
ing : I. i'hc iibiiliihiiig al) ililis, ii ill-head.,, worm-pipes, 
and ihtif tubes, which occupy fo n.ueii fpace as to ren- 
ilei ihum totally ineoriijiaf ible with the necellary bnlinefs 
nf t)ie fhi]) ; and niiiig in the room uf thefe the fhip’s 
kettle or boiler, to the top v hereof may occalionally be 
s'pplled a fiinpU' lube, which can be eaiiiy made on board 
a vciicl at lea, of non plate, Uove tuiinel, or tin ihrct ; 
fo tiiat no fit nation can prevent a ihip from Iniiigcon- 
]detcly fupplied with the means of dilldhug fca-w;,i<.r, 
j. In tonkqm iUL of the principles of difliilaiion being 


which is done hy having fome fea-w^ater at hand, and a 
perfun to dip a mop or fwab into this water, and pafs it 
along the upper furfnee of the tube. By this operation 
the vapour contained in the tube will be entirely con- 
denfed with the greateft rapidity imaginable; for by the 
application of the wet mop thin fliects of water are uni- 
formly fpread, and n^.^'chanically prcfTcd upon the fnr- 
facc of the hot tube ; which being converted into va- 
pour make way for a fucceflioii of frefli fliects ; and 
thus, botli by the evaporation and clofe contadl of the 
cold water conftantly repeated, the heat is canied off 
more cfFtdually lliau by any other method yet known, 

4. The carrying on the difliJIation without any addi- 
tion, n corivd clicmical analyfis of fea-water having 
tvirictd the futility of mixing ingredients with it, citlicr 
to prevent an acid from rifjng with the vapour, or to de- 
flroyariy bituminous oil luppofed to cxifl in fca-watcr, 
and to c()ntam?nate the diflilled water, giving it that 
fieiy impalaiable talle infeparablc from llie f’lnmer pro- 
ccflvs. 5. The afeettdining tlie proper quantity of fea 
water that ought to be dill died, whereby the frcfli w'a- 
ter is prevented from contracting a noxious impregna- 
tion of metallic falls, and the veflel from being corroded 
and othcrw'ifc damaged hy the lalts caking on the bot- 
tom of it, 6. The producing a quantity of fweet and 
wboltfome water, perfectly agreeable to the talle, and 
fuflicient for all the purpofes of fliippmg, 7. The tak- 
ing advantage of the dtefling the fliip’s provifions, fo 
as to dillil a very conliderahle quantity of water fiom the 
v.ipour, which would otherwile be loll, without any ad- 
dition of fuel. To fum up the merits of this method in 
a few words : the ufe of a fimple tube, of the moll 
eafy c onil ruction, applictible to any fliip’s kettle. The 
rejecting all ingrcdientB; afccitainirig the proportion of 
waiter to be diililkd, with every advantage of quality, 
f.iving of fiul, and prcfervation of boilers. I'lie ob- 
taining fiYll) water, w'holefome, palatable, and in fuirt- 
cieiu quantities. Taking advantage of the vapour 
which vfceiids in the kettle while the (hip’s provifions 
arc boiling. All thefe advantages are obtained hy the 
above incniioiied Ample addition to the common (hip’s 
kttlles. Bill Dr Irving propofes to introduce tw'o fur- 
ther improve intnis. The iiilt is a hearth, or (love, fo 
coiillruCteil that the fire which is kept up the whole 
day for the common butiricfb of the (hip ferves likewife 
for dilhllation ; whereby a fitiBcicni quantity of water 
tor the economical puipofes of the (hip may be ob- 
tained, with a veryiiiconfidcrablcaddition to the cxpcMice 
of fuel. 'J^he oilier improvement is tluit of fubilituting, 
even in the largeil (hips, caft-iroii boilers, of a new cun- 
Uruction, in the place of cuppers. 

Ab foon as fcii-vvatcr is put into the boiler, the tu^f^ircChont 
i« t<i be fitted cithir 111 the top or lid, round which, i*^^*’*" 
nccefftiiy, a bit of w et linen may be applied, to make 
l:t dole to tlie mOuth of the veflel; iftcrc will be no 


fully arcertiumd, the coutrivaucc of the limpleH nuuns occaJsou fc: luting, as tlie tube a^its hkc a funnel in car- 


lying 
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1 ^ yjea, rylngoffthe vapour. When ihe water Ijcgms to boil, 
^ tilt vapour ihoulvl be allowed to pafs freely lor a minute, 

wliich will efl’c^lually clean the tube and upper part of 
^ the boiler. The tube is afterwards to be kept con- 

flantly wet, by palling a mop or fwab, dipped in fea 
water, along its upper fiirface. The waftc water run- 
ning from the mop may be carried off by means of a 
hoard made like a fpout, and placed beneath the tube. 
The diffillation may be continued till three- fourths of 
the water be drawn off, and no further. This may be 
afeertained either by a gn age- rod put into the boiler, or 
by mcnfuring the water diililled. The brine is then to 
be let out. Water may be dillilled in the fame-manner 
while the provilions arc boiling. When the tube is 
made on ihore, the beff fubflance for the purpofe is 
thin copper well tinned, this being more durable in long 
voyages than tin-plates. Inffeadof mopping, the tube, 
if r^-qiiircd, may have a cafe made alfu of copper, fo 
much laigcr in diameter as to admit a thin flieet of wa- 
ter to circuLite between them by means of a fpiral cop- 
per thread, with a pipe of ati inch diameter at each end 
of the cafe ; the lower for receiving cold water, and the 
upper for carrying it off when heated. 

When only a very' fmull portion of room can be con- 
ccctxLvni for diliillaticn, the machine (N® 2.), 
which is only 27 inches long, may he fubftituted, as 
was done in this voydge. The principal intention 
of this machine, however, is to diOil rum and other 
liquors ; for which purpofe it has been employed with 
fxtiaoidirary fuccvfs, in preventing an empyreuma^ or 
fiery take. • 

rigurc I. reprefento in perfpedlive a feflion of the 
two boilers taken out of the frame. In the back part 
at D, K, arc feen openings for the cocks. On the top 
is a didilling tube A, C, five inches diameter at A, 
and decrcafuig in fizc to three inches at C ; the length 
from to C is five feet. Near C is a ring to prevent 
the water which is applied to the furface from mixing 
witli the didilled wau-r. In the inlide of the tube, below 
B, is a fmall lip or ltdging, to hinder the dillilled water 
from returning into thr boiler by the rolling of the fiiip. 

Ill figure 2. A, B, C, 1 ), reprefent a vertical fcdlion 
of a copper box, 27 inches long, feven inches wide, and 
1 1 in height, tinned on the infide. In the bottom F is 
an aperture about fix inchesin diameter, having a ring to 
fit on the flill or boiler. Thcdottedlincs which run nearly 
horizontal, are vcflels of thin copper, tinned on the oiit- 
lidc, two feet long, feven inches wide, and three quarters* 
rf an inch deep. At C is a funnel to receive cohl water, 
which is conveyed into the veffds by communicating 
pipcb', contrived in fuch a manntr as to form a compJelc 
and quick circulation of the water through their whole 
eMent. When the water is become hot by the aflion 
efthe (learn, it is difeharged by the horizontal pipe at 
A. E is a pipe from which the dillilled water orfpirits 
run, and is bent in fuch a form that the liquor running 
from it ada as a valve, and hinders any fteam irom efca- 
ping that way. On the top of the box, at H, is a fxfety- 
valve, which prevents any dangei from a great accu- 
mulation of vapour not condenfed ioi want of a pro- 
^j^rfupply of cold water. 

I.orjrna’s now mention a different method, difeovered 

method i‘f by the Chevalier Lorgna, by co/igulation of fea-water. 
frtllieirng Sca-watcr reqiiires^a very great degree of cold in order 

It ly to! ije-to become icc. Our auihor found that a freezing mia^ 
l-ti'j:!,. • ® 
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tiirc, made by mixing three parts of pounded ice vritli 
two^ parts of cunimon fait, was quite fufUcient to freeze 
it. The cold produced by this mixtuie is equal to about 
4® below nought of Fahrenheit’s theniiomcter. 

A quantity of fea water is never entirely congealed, 
a portion of it always remaining fluid ; and, what is very 
remarkable, this fluid part is incomparably more full of 
fait and more naufeoiis than the refl : hence, if this be 
fcparatcd from the congealed part, the latter on being 
melted will be found to contain much lefs fait than ic 
did before congelation. This Wc fliall call t/jt' water of 
the firfl purification. 

If the water of the firfl purification be again congeal- 
ed, a part of it will remain fluid as in the firfl Ojiera- 
tion. This fluid portion will contain a grcatiM* propor- 
tion of fait than the refl, which is of courfe more pure, 
and, being melted, forms the water of the fccond puri- 
fication. Thus, by repeatedly freezing the fame fea wa- 
ter, and feparating the fluid from the congealed pari in 
every operation, it is at laft pcrfeaiy puriVied, fo as lo 
boentirely diverted of fait, and as fit for drink and other 
purpofcB 38 the purtfl water that is ufid. 

At full the fea water, in order to be congealed, re- 
quires a very great degree of cold, as meniiu.if.ri above, 
the ice formed in it confilts rather of fcalca or filamciiti 
th?n of a compa 61 body, and the quantity of the fluid 
parts bears a con Gclei able projiortion to the quantity of 
ice. lint as the water, by undergoing the fucceffive 
congelations, becomes more and more pure, fo it be- 
comes cspable of being congealed by a fmallcr and 
fmallcr degree of cold ; the ice is at the fame time more 
compadl, and in greater quantity ;.tlic fluid part at lad 
becoming very i neon lid e ruble. 

SpA-lVeedy or Marina ^ is commonly ufecl as a 
manutc on tlu- fea court, where it can he jirocured iu 
abundance. The heft lort grows on rocks, and is that 
from which kelp is made. The next to this is culled 
the peif/y /ragweed ; and the worfl i-» that with a long 
flalk. In the neighbourhood of Berwick, the farmer* 
mix it with liable dinig and earth, and thus obtain a 
great quantity of exctdlent maiture. Sea-wted is found 
alfo to be a very fit manuie for gardens, as it not only 
enriches them, Ivjt dellroys the \ciraineby whicli they 
are ufually inltllcd. 

IVidf, Sec A N A R R H I c A r . 

5 allnefs oft he Ska, See FA- IFater. 

South Sf'i, Sec Pacji-ic (Krao, and Soviir Sea. 

SEAli, a pimclKon, phcc of inet.d, or i»i her mat- 
ter, uiually either round or ovul ; wlicreon are c igia- 
ven ibe arms, device, Sa). of fome jiriin'e, fiiUv, lom- 
munity, mngjllraie, cr piivutc perfini, ufuu wiili a Ji- 
gend or iidVription ; ihe iinjniifiou whcie if in vviuc 
ferves to make uCts, inflnimenM, 6ic. aiiil.t-ulic. 

The ufi : of IVals, as auniik of autlicniicifv to letters 
and other InrtrumenU in wiitiinr, i. ■•v< imcient, 

Wc read of it among the Jcw& a; d IVilians 111 the car- 
lieft and mofl fuemd recorcb of Initory. And in the 
book of Jtiemiah there ia a very n murk aide inflarce, 
not only of an attcrtutnni by ieul, hut ilfoof the other 
ufual formaJitiis attending a Jtwirtj [lurcliafe. In the 
civil law fdfo, feals w'crc the evidence cf trutl., uiid 
were required, on the part of the witnefftsat Icafl, at 
the allcllation of eviry leflament. ' But in the tiu.ts of 
our Saxcii anceftors, tiny were not much in life in 
England. For though Sir Edward Coke r lies on an 

h.'l 
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inflancc of King lulwyn'ft making ufe of a foal about 
ICO yfari before the Conqudl', yet it docs not follow 
th.it this was the nfage among the whole nation ; and 
prrfjaps tl'e dinner be mcnlions may be of doubtful 
autlioiity, from this very circiimllancc of its being feal- 
ed ; fmee we nre afTiircd by all our ancient hiltorians 
that ftaiing was not then in common ufe. The method 
of the Slatons was, for fiich as tould write to fubfciibe 
their narnts, and, whether they could write or not, to 
afii't the figri of the crofs ; which cullom our illiterate 
vulgar do for the moil part to this day keep up, by 
fjnglrg a crofs foi- ibeir nnirk when unable to write 
their iiamcr,. And indeed this inability to write, and 
th.vefoie making a crofs in its (lead, is hondlly avowed 
by Cxdwrdla, a Saxon king, at the end of one of his 
charters. In like manner, and for the fame unfurmount^ 
able reafon, the Normans, a brave but illiterate natioH, 
at their firll fciilement in France ufod the practice of 
feuling only, wiihout wilting their names; winch ciiftom 
continued when learning made its way among them, 
though the fv^afoii for doing it bad ccafed ; and hence 
the chjirter of Edward the Confdlbr to Wdlminfter* 
abbey, himfdf being brought up in Normanvly, was 
witneffed only by his feal, and is generally thought to 
be the oldell fealrd charter of any authenticity in Eng- 
land. At the Conqueft, the Noiniaa lords brought 
over int<» this kingdom their ow-n faftiions ; and intro- 
duced waxen Icah only, inflead of the Englifli method 
of writing tlieir names, and figning with thellgn of the 
cr<)fM. 'Fhe imprcflioiiBof tliefe ftuLi W'cre fometimes a 
knight on horfeback, fometitnea other devices ; but 
coat,i of arms were not introduced into feals, nor in- 
deed ufed at all till about the nign of Richard I. 
who brought them from the rroifadc in the Holy l.nnd, 
vsdicrc they were full invented and painted on the Ihields 
of the knights, to dillinguilh the variety of perfons of 
every Chrillian nation who reforted thither, and w'ho 
could not, when clad in complete Heel, be otherwife 
known or afcertaincd. 

'riiis iieglc^f of f’gning, and rclling only upon the 
aiitbciiticity of feals, remained very long among us; for 
it was bcld in all our books, that fcaliug alone was fuf- 
ticicnt to aulbentiente a deed: and fo the common form 
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l\Cmti(.n. TJY this word W'c fxprtfs that noble art, or, rtioi'c 
purely, the qvialilications wliicli enable a man 
to excrcile the noble art of woiking a fliip, A sfa- 
MAN, in the language of the profeflion, is not mere* 
ly a mariner or labourer on board a Ibip, but a man 
\\ hn uudtrftands ihi* llrnHure of this wonderful machine, 
and I'very fubovdinatc part of its mechanifm, fo as to 
tnabic him to employ it to the btil advantage for pufh- 
ing her forward in a particular direftion, and for avoid- 
fng the rumbci'lefs dangers to which flie is expofrd by 
the violence of the winds and waves. He alfo knows 
vhat c* urfc'i can be held by the 0>ip, according to the 
wind that blows, and what rnr. not, and which of thefc 
is moil conducive to her progrefs in her intended voy- 
4igc ; and he mv.\i be able to perform every part of the 
1 


of atteding deeds, “ ft aled and delivered,’' contmiicsto Sra 
this day, notwitliftandii.g the flatutc 29 Car, II. c. 3. II Hr! 
revives the Saxon ciiftom, and expiclsly dircdtn the fign- Stvan. y j 
itig ill all grants of lands and many other fpccics of • 

decdi : in which, therefore, figning feen sto be now as 
ncccffary as fealing, though it hath been fomeiimes held 
that the one ir.cliidi.s the other. 

The king’s grrat-ftal is that wdicrcby all patents, com- 
miHions, warrants, &c. coming down fiomtheking are 
fcaled ; the kccpt..-g whereof is in the bands of the lord 
chancellor. Th': privy ~fenl is a feal that is ufually 

firft fet to grants that arc to pafs the great feal. 

Seal. See Kurprh of the Pr’rjy-SenL 

Seat, is alfo ufed for the w'ax or lead, and the im- 
preffion thereon affixed the thing fealed. 

An amalgam of mercury with gold, reduced to the 
confluence of butter, by Mraining off p^rt of the mer- 
cury through leather, has been recommended as a pro- 
per material for taking oft' the imprcfiion of ftals in wax. 

In this ftate, the compound fcarccly contains one part 
of mercut-y to two of gold ; yet is of a lilvcr whitenefs, 
as if there was none of the precious metal in it. In 
this ftate it grows foft on being warmed or worked be- 
tween the fingers; and is therefore proper fur the purpolc 
above-mentioned, but is nut fuperior to fome amalgams 
made with the inferior metals, as is well known to fume 
impoftors, who have fold for ibis ufe amalgams of tiic 
bafe metals as curious preparations of gold. 

Seal, in y.oology. SeePnocA. 

SEALER, an officer in chancery appointed by the 
lord chancellor or keeper of the great feal to feal the 
writs and inftruments there made in his prefcncc. 

SEALING, in architefturc, the fixing a piece of 
wood or iron in a wall with plafter, mortar, cement, 
lead, or other folid binding. For ftaples, hinges, and 
joints, plafter is very proper. 

IVan, See Wax. 

SEAM, or Se M e of corn, a mcafurc of eight bufliels. 

Sr^m of Glnfs^ the quantity of 1 20 pounds, or 24. 
floncs, each live pounds weight. The fcam of wood is 
a horfe load. 

Seam, in mines, the fame with a vein or ftratum of 
metal. 
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ncccffary operation with his own hands. As the fca-* 
men exprefs it, he muft be able *'• to hand, reef, and 
ftccr.” . . . a 

We arc juftxfied in calling it a noble art, not only by Iintoi ranee 
its importance, wlilch it is quite ncedlefs to amplify or »nd 
embellifh, but by its immenfe extent and difficulty, and 
the prodigious number and variety of principles on 
which it is founded— all of which mutt be pofl'efled in 
fuch a manner that they (hall offer themfelves without 
Ttfleflion in an inftant, otherwife the pretended fcam^r. 
is but a lubber, and cannot be trufted on his watch* 

The art is praftifed by perfons without what wc call 
fflucttfion, and in the humbler walks of life, and there- 
fore it fiifi'crs in the eftimation of the carelefs fpcfla- 
tor. It ii thought little of, becaufc little attention is 

paid 
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paid to it. Bat if multiplicity, variety, and intricacy 
gf pvindples, and a fyftcmatic knowledge of ihcfe priii- 
tiplcH, entitle any art to the appelliJtion oifiktitlfic and 
liberal, feamanfbip claims tlufc epithets in an eminent 
degree, Wc areamufed withtiu’ pedantry of the fea- 
inan, which appears in his whole language. Indeed it 
is the only pedantry that amufes. A fcliolar, a foldicr, 
a lawyer, nay, even the tlegant courtier, would difgiift 
us, were lie to make the thoufandth part of the allu- 
iionsto his profrUion that is well received fnnn the jol- 
ly fcaman ; and wc do the fcaman no more thsln juftice. 
His proftflion muji engrofs his whole mind, otherwife 
t he can never learn it. He poffefres a prodigious deal 
i die art knowledge ; but the hoiiell tar cannot tell what he 
* knows, or lather what he feels, for his fciencc is really 
at his linger ciidi. We can fay with confidence, that 
if a ptrfoii of education, verfed in mechanics, and ac- 
quainted with the ilruflure of a (liip, were to obferve 
with attention the movements which arc made on board 
a firfl. or fecoiid rate lliip of war during a Ihifting llorm, 
under the direclioii of an intelligent oflicer, he would 
be rapt in admiration. 

What a pity it is that an ait fo important, fo diffi- 
cult, and fo intimately connc6ted with the invariable 
laws of mcclianieal nature, Ihould be fo held by its pof- 
fcllors, that it cannot impiove, but muft die with each 
individual. Having no advantages of previous educa- 
tion, they cannot arrange their thoughts ; they can 
hardly he faid to think. They can far Icfs exprtfs or 
communicate to others the iiunitivc knowledge which 
they pofl'efs ; and their art, acquired by habit alone, is 
little dill’ercnt from an iiilUntt. We are as little en- 
titled to expedt improvement here as in the architec- 
ture of the bee or the beaver. The fpecies (pardon 
the alluiion ye generous iieartsof oak) cannot improve. 
Ytt a fhip ivS a machine. We know the forces which 
aA on it, and we know the rcfults of its conlliudlion — 
all thefe arc as fixed an the laws of motion. What bin- 
ders this lu be reduced to a fet of pradlical maxims, as 
well founded and as logically deduced as the w'orking 
of a fiea n engine or a cotton mill ? The ftockcr or the 
fpinner adts only with his hands, and may ** whifile as 
he works for want t>f tlimight ;** but the mcchanifi, the 
engineer, thinks for him, improves his machine, and di- 
redls him to a belter practice. May not the rough fea- 
tnan look for the fame idfillance ; and may not the in- 
genious fpeculatid in his clofct uiiiavcl the intricate 
thread of mechanifin wiiich conneds all the manual o- 
perations with the unchangeable laws of nature, and 
both furnilh the feanian with a better machine aird di- 
^ redl him to a more dexterous ufe of it ? 
which his Wc cannot help thinking that much may be done ; 
been zeal- nay, WC may fay that mucli has been done. Wc think 
oully ciiUi- highly of the progreflive labours of Rtnaud, Pitot, Bou- 
thc*^Frcnch K^*^*"* Hamul, Groignard, Bernoulli, Euler, Romme, 
plnlofo- others; and are both furjirifed and lorry that Brj- 

phers. has contributed fo little in ihefc attempts. Gor- 

* don is the only one of onr countrymen vvho has given a 
profefledly rcicntiiic treatife on a fin all branch of the 
fubjed^. The government of France dias always been 
^^rongly impreifed with the notion of great improve- 
ments being attainable by fyllcmalic fiiidy of this art ; 
and we are indebted to the endeavours of that ingenious 
Aaiion for any thing of pradticul impoitanre that, has 
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been obtiiiued, M. Bougucr was profcfibr oFliydro- 
logy at one of the nuritic acadrinics of Fi aiii.e, and 
W'tis enjoined, as pait of hii< duly, to conin»le (IdfcitA- 
tions both on the eonllriidicn and tlie woiknig of fhips. 

His T'raiU Ju Islavirr, and Ins Munumvr c tUt k*ti^ea:iXf 
are undoubtedly very valuable perfunr.ance'* : So aro 
thofe of Euler and Bcrrioulii, conlidcicd as matlicinati- 
cal differtatioiis, and they are wuiiderlul vvuiks of ge- 
nius, confidered as the produdiions of pvrfims wlio lun J- 
ly ever faw a fhip, and were totally unaLquaiiiud with 
the profeffion of a feaman. In this refped Bougurr 
had great fuperiority, having always lived at a lea-p. it, 
and having made many very long voyages. Hls Uea- 
tifes therefore are infinitely better accommodatid tu iIm' 
demands of the feaman, and more dircd\ly inflructivc ; 
but flill the author is more a mathematician than at; ar- 
tifl, and his performance is intelligible only to matlic- 
maticians. It is true, the academical education of the 
young gentlemen of the French navy is fuch, that a 
great number of them may acquire the prepfuatory 
knowledge that is nccelfary ; and we are well infoinicd 
that, ill this refpedl, the officers of the Britifli navy are 
greatly inferior to them, ^ 

But this very circuitifiancc has furnidied to many ArpnncTt 
perfons an argument againfi the utility of thofe P^' 
formaners. It is faid that, “ notwithlhiiiding tliis fu- 
perior mathematical education, and the poffcflioii of niam.-. ■ 
thofe boaded performances of M. Bougiicr, the Frcucli 
are greatly inferior, in point of fcamanfhip, to our coun- 
trymen, who have not a page in their laugiiu..jc to in- 
diudl them, and who could not perufe it if they had it..'* 

Nay, fo little do the French ihemfclves fieiu f^nlible tf 
the advantage of thefe publications, that no ptifon a- 
raongthem has attempted to nuke a familiar abridge- 
ment of them, written in a way lilted to attract aiieii- 
tion; and they Hill remain ncgledcd in their original 
abilrufe and uninterciling form. 

Wc wilhihat wc could give a fatisfacdory anfu'cr to 
this ohfervaiion. It isjufl, and it is impoitani. Tiiefc 
very ingenious and learned differtatioiis are by iu> iiitaijs 
fo iifeful as wx fliould cxpcdl. They are large book;,, 
and appear to contain much; and as their plan im logic. il, 
it feems to occupy the wliole fubjeCl, and thercfbic to 
have done almofl all tliat can be done. But, alat,! t!iey 
have only opened the fubjecd, and the lludy is ytt in its 
infancy. The whole feitnee pf the art inuit proceed 
on the knowledge of the impulfions of the wind and 
water. Thefe are the forces which act on the machine ; 
and its motions, which are the ultimatum of onr re- 
fearch, whether as an end to be obtained or as a thing 
tube prevented, mull depend on thefe forces. Now it 
is with rcfptd to this fundamental point that we areas ^ 
yet almofl totally in the dark. And, in the pei form- 
anccs of M. Buuguer, as alfo in thofe of the other an - i .nh ir ..i/ 
ihors we liave named, the theory of thefe forces, by 
which their quantity and the direction of tlicir atli«ui j*' 
arc afeertained, is altogether erroneous ; and its refults * 

deviate fo cnormoufiy from w'liat is oblervcd in the mo- 
tions of a fiiip, that the perfon who fhuuld direct the 
opcralious on fhipboard, in coufonnity to the maxims 
dcducitlr from M. 15ouguer*8 propofition«, would be 
baflkd in niofl of his attempts, and be in danger. of lo- 
fing tlic fhip. The whole proceeds on the fiippoicJ 
truth of that theory which futestlic impulfc of u 

to. 
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tcrhv In the proporlion of the fquare of the fine of the 
an^le of incidence ; and that its adiun on any finall 
portion, ftich as a fquare foot of the fails or hull, is the 
lame ao if that portion were detached from the rett, and 
wire expofed, tingle and alone, to the wind or water in 
the fame angle. But vre have Ihown, in the article 
RrM*.TANcn of Fluuh^ both fromtheory and experience, 
th.n. botli of thefe principles are erroneous, and this to 
a very great degree, in cafes wliich occur moll fre- 
quently in pradide, that is, in the fmall angles of iu- 
clinalion. When the wind falls neaily perpendicular on 
the failii, tlieory is not very erroneous ; but in ihcfe 
c.ilVs, the ci'cuinllanccs of the Ihip's fituation arc gene- 
rally fuch that the practice is cafy, occuring almoil 
without thought ; and in this cafe, too, even con fide r- 
able dtvi.'.tnms from the very bell pradicc arc of no 
great moment. ^J’hc inu-rclling cafes, where the in- 
tended movement rccpiircs or depends upon very ob- 
lique ad ions of the wind on the fails, and its pradica- 
biiity or iinpradteability depends on a very fmall varia- 
tion of lliiicbliquiiy ; a millakc of the force, either as 
to intcnlity or dircciion, produces a mighty effed on 
the refulting motion. I'his is the cafe in failing to 
wiiulward ; the moll iinp(»rianl of all the general pro- 
blems of fv arnanlhip. The trim of the fails, and the 
com ft* of the Ihip, fo as to gain moll on the wind, arc 
very mm things j t|i»it is, they are confined within very 
narrow lliniis, aiul a fmall luillake produces a very con- 
ilderahlc ciTid. The fame thing obtains in many of 
the nice problems of tacking, box-hauling, wearing af- 
ter, lying-to in a ftoiin, &c. 

'I'hc erroi in the fecond afiertion of the theory is ft ill 
grf aur, and the adion on ouc part of the fail orhull is fo 
greatly modified hy itsadioii on another adjoining part, 
that a lla) -fail ii. often feen hanging like a loofc rag, al- 
tho’ (litn is nothing between it and the wind } and this 
merely hecaufe a gicat fdil in its nciglibourhood fends 
oil a lateral ilream of wind, which completely hinders 
tlic wiml fiorn getting at it. Till the theory of the 
udion of fluids be illaSlilhcd, ihercforc, we cannot tell 
W'liat arc the forces which arc ading on every point of 
the fail and hull : Therefore we cannot tell either the 
mean intenfity or diredion of the whole force which 
ads on any particular fiil, nor the intenfity and mean 
djrcdion of the refill a nee to the hull ; circumftances 
ablolutely neceftary for enabling us to fay wdiat will be 
their (iieigy in producing a roldlion round any particu- 
lar ax's. In like manner, we cannot, hy fuch a com- 
pulation, find the fpontaneous axis of convcrfioii (fee 
PvOTA’r ION ), or the velocity of fiu h convcTfion. In 
flujrr, v.'f cannot proiiouiu e with tolerable confidence 
*'/ wluit will be the motions in any cafe, or what 

dilpci/iiions of the fails will produce the movement wc 
willi to peifurin. The experienced fcLiiiiAiii learns by 
habit tilt general effcdlsof every difpofuion of the fails ; 
and liioiigh liis knowledge is far from being accurate, 
it feldom leads him into any very blundering operation. 
Perhaps he ftldom makea the heft adjullmcnt pofliblc, 
but feldomer ft ill does he deviate very far from it ; and 
in the* moll general and important problem, fuch as 
working to windward, the rcfiilt of much experience 
and many covredions has fettled a turn qf the fails, 
which is certainly iu)t far from ihc tiuth, hut (it muft 
be acknowledged) deviates widely and umforndy from 
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the theories of the mathcmatician’ii clofct. Tlie honeft ' | 
tar, therefore, muft be indulged in his joke on the u£|- ^ 

lefa labours of the mathematician, who can neitftr 
hand, reef, nor fteer. 

After this account of the theoretical performances 
in the art of feamanfhip, and what we have faid iu an- 
other place on the fmall hopes wc cntcruin of feeing a 
perfect theory of the impiiifeof ftuidd, it will not be cx- 
peded that wc enter very minutely on the fubjeft in 
this place ; nor is it our intention. 13iit let it be ob- 
feivcd, that theory is defedive in one point only; . ^ - 

aiulallluHigh this is a mod important point, and the 
rors in it tk llroy the conclulions of the cliicf piopofi- 
tions, the reafoniug remains in full'force, and the them. 

eferanai is precilely fu. h as is dated in the theory. The 
prificiples of the art are therefore to be found iu thefe 
trcatifes; but falfe inferences have been drawn, by com- 
puting from erroneous quantities. The rules and the 
pradicc of flit* computation, however, arc ft ill beyond 
coiitrovcrfy : Nay, fiiice the proctfs of iiiveftigatioii is 
legitimate, we may make ufe of it in order to difeovtr 
the very circuniftance in which we are at prefent mil- 
taken ; for by converting the propofitioii, inftead of 
finding the motions by means of the fuppofed forces, 
combined with the known methauifm, we may difeover 
the forces by means of this mechanifm and thcobferved 
motions. g 

Wc ftiall therefore in this place give a very gcncralD^.fign of 
view of the movements of a fiiip under fail, ftiowing this article 
how they are produced and modified hy the adiun of 
the wind on her fails, the water on her rudder and on 
her bows. Wc ftiall nut attempt a prccife determina- 
tion of any of ihtfe movements; but we fliall fay enough 
to enable the curious landfman to underltand how this 
mighty machine is managed amidll the furyof ific winds 
and waves ; and, what is mote to our wifh, we hope to 
enable the uninftruded but thinking fcaman to genera- 
lize that knowledge which he pofieflc'j; to clafs his ideas 
and give them a fort of rational lyftern ; and even to 
improve his pradicc, by making hiin'fcnfible of the im- 
mediate operation of every thing he does, and in what 
manner it contributes to produce the movement which 
he has iu view. 

A ftiip may be confidered at prefent as a raafs of in-^ fhipcon- 
ert matter in free {pace, at liberty to move in every di-fidercd In 
redion, according to the forces which impel or refift free fpacc 
her : and when ftie is in adual motion, in tlic diredion . 

of her eourfe, wc may itill coniider lier as at reft in ab- oppofite 
folutc fpace, but expofed tothcimpulfc of a current of fJrcci. 
water moving equally faft iu the oppofite diredion ; 
for in both cafes thepreflurc of the wateron her bows, 
is the fame *, and wc know that it is poflible, and fre- 
quently happens in currents, that the impulfe of the 
wind on her fails, and that .of the water on her bows, 
balance each other fo precifeiy, that ihe not only does 
not ftir from the place, but alfo remains llcadily in the 
fame pofition, with her licad direded to the fame point 
of the compafs. This ftate of things is cafily conceived 
by any perfon accullomed to confijer mechanical fub- 
jeds, and every feaniau of experience has obferved it. 

It is of importance to confidtr it in this point of I'ieVt 
bccaufc it gives us the moil familiar notion of the man-*" 
nrr in which rhtfe forces of the wind and water arc fet 
in oppofition, aod made to babrice cr uot to balance 

each 
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, jWfih Ollier hfilit intcryciitign of^thc ftiip, in tjjc fame 

uglier At Uie.goodfiAnd.lJbe weigbtfi balance eacli other 
• fcalcs by the intervention of a beam or R'eeb- 

^ yard. ■ ' ' 

of ’ ..WKefr Cfcip proceed* fleadily in her courfe, without 
Her yate of fading, or varying the direflion of 
on tke faffs her heads, vre inuft in the brll place conceive the accii^ 
opporire lo jimp lilfeapf the wind oii all herliiilfi aa precife* 

tli.it oi the ly ciijiial^d dircftlyoppofjtc tdthe impulfe of the wa- 
Tlvc^iiows. teyvoivher In the next place, bccaufe the fhip 

does Hot change the direflion of her keeh Ate refemblcfi 
tbt hftbdced ftotlyard, in wlikh the energies of the 
two weight?, which tend to prodnee rotations in oppo- 
fjtc dirtdions, aad thus to change the poHtion of the 
beam, mutually balance each other round the fulcrum; 
fo the cnergitfi of the adions the wind on the dif- 
ferent fails balance the energies of the water on the 
dllferent parts of ihn; hull. 

The feainan has two principal talks to perform. The 
firil is to keep the (hip Iteadily in that courfe which 
will bring her fartheft on in the line of her intcndc.4 
voyage. This is frequently very different from that 
line, and the choice of the beft courfe is fomctimci a 
Sliill of tht \^atter of conlidcrahle difficulty^ It is fumetimes pof- 
fcvnnn ilii.hhle to fliape the courfe prccilcly along the line of the 
I'l.iyrM ill voyage } and yet the intelligent feamau knows that he 
Jhiipinghis xvill arrive fooner, or ^ith greater fafety, at his port, 

*'• by taking a diflercnt courfe ; becaiife he will gain moic 
by increafing his fpced than he Idfes by incrcaJing the 
(Uffance. Some principle muff dire£l him in the felcc- 
tion of this courfe. This wc mutt attempt to lay be- 
fore the reader. 

Having chofen fudi a courfe as he thinks moff ad- 
vantageous, he muff fet fuch a qiiantity of fall as the 
ffrength of the whul will allow him to carry with fafe- 
ty and cffc^l, and muff trim the fails properly, or fo ad- 
juft their pufitions to the ditedlion of the wind, that 
tliey may liave the grealeff ptdlible tendency to impel 
the lliip in the line of her courfe, and to keep her Ilea- 
dily hi that direftion,' 

His other tjflt is to produce any deviations which he 
fees proper from the prefent courfe of the Ihip ; and to 
produce thefe in the moff certain, the fafeff, and the 
ixioff expeditious manner. It is chiefly in this move- 
ment that the mechanical nature of a ffiip comes into 
view, and it is here that the fuperiur addrefs and re- 
fourcc of an expert feaman is to be perceived. 

Under the article Sailing fomc notice has been 
taken of the firff talk of the feainan, and it was there . 
thown how a fhip, after having taken up her anchor and 
fitted her fails, acxelcratcshcr motion, by degrees which 
continually diminifli, till the iiicrculingrenffanceof the 
water becomes prccifcly equal to the diminifficd impulfe 
of the wind, and then the motion continues uniformly 
the fame fo long as the wind continues to blow with the 
fame force and iu the fame direction. 

It is perfectly confonant to experience that the im- 
pulfc of fluids is id the duplicate ratio of the relative 
Velocity. Let it be fuppofed that when wat .T inoVi s one 
FooV per feCond its perpendic ular preffure or impulfe on 
aj^inare foot isTft pounds. TheVi, if It be moving with 
Apfie velocity V eflimatcd in feet per fecond, its perptn- 
diculnr impulfe on a furfacc S, contai.ning any number 
of fqurire feet, mnft he m 8V*. 

In like ti. aimer, the impulfe of »If on the fame fur* 
VoL. XVI L Part 1 . 
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face may be neprefented by « 6 V* ; and the proportion 
of the impulfe of thefe two fluids wiH Be lAabof mto tu 
•Wc may exprefs thia by the ratio df y .to i, making 
m 

", * * ” I jt 

M. Bouguer^a computations find ublcs^arc q>i‘ the impulfe •£ 
fupipofition that the impulfe of fca.wktcr mo vitig . bua the w.ucr 
foot per fecond is 23 ounces on affiuare foot^ 
the impulfe of the wind is the fame when, it blows Jit*" 
the rate of 24 feet per fecond. Thefe meafUfes arc »!} i-q„are foot, 
French. They by 110 means ajgree the experi* 
meiits of otliers ; and what we have already faid, when 
treating of the Resist ancr of Fluids^ is enough to 
fhow us that nothing like precife meafures can be ex- 
pected. It was fhown as the refult of a rational. in vef- 
tigation, and confirmed by tlie experiments of Buat 
and others, that the impulfions and refiffances at^lLhe 
fame furface, with the fame obliquity of incidence and 
the fame velocity of motion, are different according to 
the form and fituation of the adjoining parts. Thus 
the total rcfiffance of a thin board is greater tlian that 
of a long prifm, having this board for itsfiont or biiw^ 

&c. 

Wc are greatly at a lofs what to give as abfoluie mca* 
furcs of thefe impnlffons. 

1. With refpedt to water. The experiments of the 
French academy on a prifm two feet broad and deep 
and four feet long, iiulic.nic a rcfiffance of 0,973 P'>unda 
avoiidupois to a fquarc foot, moving with the velocity 
of one foot per fccoiid at the furface of fflll w'atcr* 

Mr Dual’s experiments on a fquarc foot vi'holly jm- 
merfed in a ffream were as follow ; 

A fqiiare foot as a thin plate . 1,61 poundN. 

Ditto as the front of a box one foot 

long - * • 1,42 

Ditto as the front of a box ihree feet 

long ... 1,29 

'^J'hc rcfiffance of fca water is about greater. 

2. With refpeifl to air, the vnrictlcs are as great. — 

The refinance of a fquaie foot to air moving wlih the 
velocity of one foot per fecond appeal 9 from Mr Ro- 
bins’s experiments on 16 fquarc inches to he on a 
fqu are foot - - c>,ooi 5 pruiaL, 

Chevalier Dorda’s on ^6 inches 0,00^757 

— — on 81 inchcB 0,003042 

Mr Roufe’s on large fiirfncrs 0,002291 
Precife meafures are not to be cxpcrltd, nor ur? th •>’ 
nectflary in this inquiry. Htrc wt* are cliiefly inteic.l* 
ed in their proportions, aa they may be varied by tlulr 
mode of aftion iu the different circurEftanecs of 
quity and velocity. 

We begin by recurring to the fundamental proj! ifs- 
tion concerning the impulfe of fluids, viv.. that the ahfii- 
lute preffurc is always in a dircjfVion perpendlrular to 
the impelled furface, whatever may be the direAion of 
the ffream of fluid. We muff then fore illuflratc ,,, 

doftrlhe, by always fuppofiug a flat furf; .’e of failp„ip. 
ffretched on a yard, which c.iu be hraci’d about in anvtlic fa-l 
diiedtion, and giving this fail fueh r pofitioii and fucu 
an extent of furface that the impnife on it rhay be thr' 
fame both as to dirc^lion arid inienfity w'iib that oii^^ ^ 
the real fails. Thus the confideration la greatly fimpli- 
fied. The dircdlion of the impttlfe i« therefore peri)en- 
diciihr to the )*^id. lis. intenfity depends on the vc^ 

C c loi .t) 
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locil) M Jill -wxliir.li the wind meets ihc Giil, and the ohlt- 
^uily of its ftrokc. \Vc lhall adopt the conitruaions 
loiiiuVd oil the common doarinc, that the imjnilfe is 
;:r> the if^iiare of the Hue of the inclination, Lccaule they 
arc fimple ; wl'.enas, if we arc to intruduce the values 
gf the ohli(|uc impulfcs, fuch as they have been oLfer- 
sfd tn the eicfllent expenmentb of t|ic Academy of 
Parisy the condruaioiis v.'ould be eomplicated in the 
<*itrfmc, and we could ftardly draw any conrccpicncej) 
which would be intclli^ihle to any but eiL])crt ruathe* 
matieians. 'Phe coiiclufioiis will be erroneous, notin 
iviiid hut in quantity only ; aiul we (hall point out the 
li^eedaiy eoi rc^tUii*o, fu tliat the final relults will be 
^ lo'ind not vci y diflereiit from xcal obfervatioii. 

A Ou|i ^ '^ cre •! rouiid cylindrical body like a flat 

i Cil t^*h, floating oa its buttum, and fitted U'itli a mail and 
u> an fail in the ciTil't, flic vitiuld always fail in a diretfion 
hi'i: U'l. perpend k jlar u> the yaid- This is evident, fiui flic 
is an ohloi.^ liody, and may be compared to a chcll^ 
whole lensjth greatly exceeds its breadtiu She is fo 
fli.iped, that a moderate force will pufli her through 
ih ■ water with the head or flern forcmoll ; but it rc- 
fpiircB a vt ry great foicc to pufh her fidewifc with the 
faille vdocily. A fine failing fliip of war will require 
about li times as miieh force to pufli her ridcwiic as 
to puln lier Iliad forcjiioll,. In this refpe£t therefore 
Ihe V jJl very much refcniLle a chcll wbuic length it 12 
its breadth ; siid whatever fjie the proportion 
<'l thefc rcUflauccs iu different Hiips, wc iiiiay always 
I'.il'lliiutc a hex which lhall have the fame. rchdancct 
luadwife and fulewife. 

l^t I'.lCif (lig. I.) be the horiaontal fedion of 
i a ftox, and AB it^ middle line, and C its centre* 
III whalevcr dll e.Hii'n this box may chance to move, the 
dircAion of the uIioL rtUllance on its two fide* will 
pals through C. 7'4#r a> the wfiole Aream has one incli- 
ixation to tIu- HJe KK, tin* equivaltul of the equal 'im- 
pullo r.;i every pa.-t will be ih' aline pcrpoudiculae to 
T*»c inuidl.'of . I*or ihe iamc reafoiiv it will be in a 
hue pcrpendiculai to the middle of I G. Thefe per. 
pcndiciijari) inuil crufs in C* Suppiofc a mall erected 

Tje at C, and VCj to be a yard hoilUd on it carrying a 

faiu lit the yard be fiill conceived as braced right 
angles to the WI, as repyefciitcd b.y 
dtrM‘iiv't;)«- ^ 'vlutever be the diivdtion of thirwiiid 
t. u ih‘ ‘''haft ihii, laij, It will impel the vcflel in tJrc direction 

wni'J, k n* Pv;T if the fall has the ohliqjic pohtion Yji, the 

Tmpulie VI ill be lii the dirtdlioii CD -perptiidicular tfr 
C\\ and will bv»lb pulh the veAel ahead and lidewifc : 

‘ .r ♦iie ini’^iille Cl) m tcjvmalent to the two impulica 
^'K ; lid Cl (ifu lilies of ihe rt Wangle of wdiiih CD 
*1 th. diagonal). The force Cl gpflics tlic vtflcl 
rtheuit, ‘ind CK. puHies her fidewife. She mull therefore 
tjke fome iiitirmediate direi^^ion a by fiieh that the rc^ 
f.rtftrin of The water lo the plane I’G is to its icfillancc 
to ihi plane LF as Cl to CK. 

I he .iin;le A CB between the real cQiirfc and the dk-; 
r.^'brn of the head is talhd the JCst way ; ancHii tbc 
of this difl'utaiion we fhall exprefs it hy ihc 
fynibol jf. 1-t evidently dcpemlr cm t!ie fhape of the 
yi'Trl and on the po'ilion of the yard. An accurate 
> 'if)v ledge of theqnamity of h.eaMV, correfpniuling to 
difh tciu rireumflnnccftMf o’ ufmjpuKc,^ extent of 

lujfacc^ IS of uluioft impoTtai^v' ju ihr praiftlcc 
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of navigation ; and even an approxHuaiibn is valuable* 

The fiibjrfl is fo veiy diAicult that tliis mull cuntj^ 
us for the pre Cent. ijfjf 

I..ct V be the velocity of the fliip in the dircClionHow to ^ 
C and let the furfaces FG and FK be •alkd A' and find the 
IV* Then the reliflattce to the lateral motion •f 

wV* X IV X l.ne*, ^CB, aud that to the direcl motion 
is mV* X A' X fiuc S^CK, or rw V‘X A^X CobV/Cll. 

Therefore thefc refillances are in the proportion of 
B' X fine *, X to A' X cof. x (repreicuUng llw: angle 
of kew'ay ^CB by the fynibol x). 

Therefore we liavc Cl : CK, or Cl r ri>= AV 

cof. * x ; B'’ fme *, *, = A' : B'- = A : B • tan- 

col,* .V 

gent *‘#ri 

X.et the angle YCB, to which the yard is braced 
up, be called wr Trim of the fails, and expreifed by 
the fymbol.^* This is the complcmtni of the nngie 
DCll Now ei : ID = rad. : tan, DCli = i : lan- 
DCl, = I •: cotaii. b» Therefore wc have finaily i : co- 
tan., ^'r= A' : B'* tan. * .v, and A'* cotan. ^ — B' • tan- 

gent*.x,andlan..*x=r — cot./'. Tins equation evi- 
dently aferrtainu the mutual nlntioa between the trim 
of the fails and'the leeway in every cafe where wc can 
tcU the proportion between the rcfiftance j to the diiert 
and broad fide motions of the Aip, and wheie ihi.s pro- 
portion docs not change by tKc obliquity of the courlV. 

Thus, fuppoic tific yard braced up to an angle of 30*' 
with the ktel. Tlie# coiitan* 30®= t*732 very ncarlv. 

Suppofe aift> that the refinance lide wite is ii timU 
greater than the refiftance hcaclwife. 'Dus givis 
A' = I and B' =r 12« Tlierefore 1^732 =- i 2 X tan- 

g«nt * «, and uiitgcnt * » =0, 14434, and tan. 

X z:: c>, 3799> ***^ ^ ~ 4^^ very nearly two points 

of leeway. 

This computation, or rather the eqnation hich gives 
room foi it, fiippofes the refillances proportional to the 
fquarei of the lines of incidence. The txperimetits of 
the Academy of Paris, of which an abiliai^ is givtn in 
the article Rii*n 7 of JF'IuuIj, fhtiw that this f^ip- 
pofition is not far from the truth wlicn the angle of in- 
cidence is great, lo this prcfeni cafe the angle of in^ 
cidence on the front FG is about 70“, and the experL- 
ffticiitsjiiil now mentioned fliow that the real refillances 
exceed the theoretical unes only .^bt* Biit the angle 
of incHle,ncc. on EF. is only jq'* qjl', Experirncr.t 
fhows that ia tlii.s uiclhialion the fefiiU.:ice is almoft 
quadruple of thL theoretical renibincci. Therefore llic 
l.iicral rcfiflancr is affimiei) «iuch too f.nall In the pn> 
fent in (lance. . Thesefqrc a much fmaller hewav will, 
fuf&ce for producing a Wtcrnl rcliftance, which will ba- 
lance the lateral ijnspulfc CK, arifing from thcobhoiuty 
of th«fail, viz. 30®. . live matter of fa ft, is„ that a.pr^‘t-> 
ty good failing fhip; with her faifs braceci.tP thi«r aiiglp 
at a rnreUbm, will not make above Cvtvor fix degrt^e? 
leeway in finooth water anil tafy weather ; stud yet iu 
this fituation the bull and rigging prefeuj a yer)' great 
furfacc to the wind, in the moil improp^rr pofiiioni, fo 
as to have a very gr.at efftft in incrtafing her lecw:'iv. 

And if wc compute the refillances for this leewav ot 
fix xlegiees by the aftual experiments of the French' A- 
•iulcmy 0:1 that angle, wc. lhall find the tefiili not far 

frora 
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from tlic tnitli ; thal lr>, llic dircft-find lateral refiftanccs 

« bc iirarly in the projiortion of Cl to ID. 

l rcfults from this xIl*w of the matter, that tlic lee- 
way in general miich ftnaller than what the ufual 
, ^ ' lhc(n*y aliigiM. 

U*ln<h ilf-, alfo fee, that according to whaieTcr law the re- 

in nd^’ on fidancfR chaiige by a change of inclination, tlic lccw^;f 
the trim of remniin; the fame while the trim of the fails is the fhme. 
:>i Iriil*. 'Pile k'cwtiy' dejicnds only on the dirrftioii (jf the iiti- 
pijlfe of the wind ; and this depeiuk folelv on the pofi- 
tidii of the fails with refpef^ to the keeh whatever may 
bo the direction of the wiiidi 'riiis ii a ver*y important 
old'ervallon, and will he fiLqwenily referred to in t^ie 
progivfs of the prefcMit invclligation. Note, however, 
that we arc here tonfidciing only the action on the fails, 
and on the faifte fails. We arc not cimfid«a‘ir^ the ac- 
tion of the wind OH the hull and rigging. This may 
be very confidernbli- ; and it is always in a lee direction, 
a ud augment! the leeway j and its influcncr miiil be fo 
mmdi ilie nlorc feiifihlo as it beais a greater jirop<*rUon 
to tbf impulfe on ibe fails. A fliip under coiirfea, or 
chd’e-recfcd topfails and coiirfcs, nuift make more lec- 
%v,iv than wdien tinder all her canvas trimmed to the 
lame angle. Dut to iutiudnce thi» addittuiial caufe of 
deviation here vvould renilcT llie iiiv,^iligaiiun too com- 
,5 pbeaitd to be of any ufc. 
iu'‘i *o • 'riiin tluclriiit will he confiderably illuflnited by at- 
'■ 'll s ' c *. ,dnq; lo the manner in which a lighter is tracked a- 
*’■ ng a canal) or livings to Us author in u llrcarn. The 
tra< k rope 1.. made fall to ionic iLiplc or bolt K t»ii the 
deck ( r»g. Z.), and is palTcd between tW'O of the limber- 
heads oi the bow at 1), and laid hold of at F on Ihore. 
'^I'hc men or callh: walk along the path FO, the rope 
keeps eslendcd in the direction DF, and the lighter ht- 
rangeu itfelf in ftn oblique pofilioii AH, and is thus 
dragged ahmg in the diredion a jiarallel to the lidc 
of the canal. Or, if the canal has a <urrent in the op- 
polite dircdion hat ^he ligliier may lx. kept Heady in 
its place by the Kipe DF made fall to a poll at F. In 
this cafe, it is always <»bfcrfed tlmi the lighter fwiiigs 
iti a pofitlou All* which is oblique to tl»e (Ircam a b. 
Now' the force which retains it in this polition, and 
which prccifely balaiux-i the action of the ftrcaiii, is cer- 
tainly exerted in the dinx^lion 1)F | and the lighter 
would be held in the fame manner if the rope were 
made fall at C atnidHiip, without any dependence on 
the timberheads at 1") \ and it would Hill be held in 
the fame portion, if, inftcad of Oic finglc nipt CF, it 
were riding Ij) iw'O ropei f'O and GH, of which C-H 
is in a direClion right a4u\'0, but oblique to the Hream, 
and the other CG is perpendicular to GH or AB. 
And, drawnng 1>I and DK perpendicular lo AB and 
QG, the llraiii on the rope CM is to that on the rope 
CO as Cl to C 1C The aAion of the rope in thefc 
cafefr ii precifely analogous-to that of tlic fail j; Y ; and 
the obUquity of the CetH to>the direction of Utc mo- 
tioh, oV to the Aircflioii of the Arcam, is analogopa to 
the leeway. All this mull be evident to any perfon ac- 
ctill'omed to mt^banical difqnUiUons. 
n modeb A tnoft impurtaift ttfe-may be made of lids illuftra- 
lii^. 'If an acttoralc model be made of a fliip, and if 
k* DC placed in a Hream of water, and ridden ui this 
maniur by a 'rope nsadc fa’fl at any point 1) gf the 
it will arrange' It fclf in fon^c determined iu« AB.. 
'riietc will be a c^Ttair oblionitv ♦‘Ijj. r[ream, mc;;- 


fiircd by the angle BoL ; and tliC’/e will be a corirc: 
fponding obliquity of the rupe, rneafurt cl b) tiie aiigfo 
FCB. Jxrt CY be perpendicular to CFl I’iicn C‘V 
wdll be the pmlltion of the yard, or tiim of the fails cor- 
refpottding to the leewa) b CB. Then, if we fhift jiic 
rope to a point of the bow dillant from D by a finalt 
quantity, W'c fliall obtain a new pontion of tlx »uip, 
both with refpe^t to the flrcam and the rope ; auj 
way may be obtairud the relation bctw'eeu,tlie popnon 
of the fnib and the Iccw'ay, iiulependciU of all tlieoii, 
and fufeeptiblc of great accuracy ; and this may h i 
done W'ith a variety of niodv-I*. fiiltcd to the rnoH ufiial 
forms of Hiips. ? : 

Jn farther thinking on this fiihje(fl, we are perlnaded ' " ^“1' 
that thefc experiments, inllead of being made on mo- 
deb, may with equal eafe he made on a fliip of any ilzv. 

JLct the Ihip ride in a Hream at a iinxniiig D (fig. 3.) 
by means of a fliort hawfer BCD from her bow, hav- 
ing a fpring AC on it carried out from her quarter. 

She will fwing to her moorings, till Ajc laiigcs hei felf 
in a certain polition AH with refpeft to the dirc^lion 
ah of the Hream ; and the dire^ioii of the hawfci DC 
will point to fomc point K of the line of the keel. Now, 
it is plum to any perfon acquainted with mechanical dif. 
quifirionp, that the deviation Bb h is jirecifcly the lee- 
way that the ihip w'ill make when the average polition 
of the fails is that of the line ObH perpendicular tt» 

KD ; at leaf! this will give tlie leeway wdiich is jnoduced 
by the fails alone. By heaving on tlie fpring, the knot 
C may be broiiglit into any other pufiiion w’c plcale; 
and for every new ptilition ol the knot the fliip will 
take a new pofititin w’illi refpeCt to the iireatii and 10 
the hawfer. And we pcrlilt in faying, that more in- 
formation will be got by this train of exjxximcMls than 
fiom any mathematical theoiy : for all ibcoiies (jf the 
iinjiiilfcs of fluids mull proceed on phyficid jioHulaicH 
with refped to the motiimiiof the fdamenU, whicli arc 
exceedingly eonjedurah 

And it nuiH now be farther ohferved, llmt liic fub-qq^^ 
(litution which wr JivTil made of .'ll! oblong paralleTopi- p.i, ;fnn of 
ped for a fliip, although well iuited lo give u.^. elcaraiu-a Ihip t<* 
tionsof the Inbjcd, is of final! ufe in pradu;e,: for it oblong 
next to impoilible (even granting the theory of 
iinpiilfions) to make this fubftitutiou. A fl.ip is of a jjf 
form w'hich is not reducible to ecpialions ; and therefore clear no- 
the adion of the w.'iicr on her bow or brondfide cantioio du 
only be had by a moH laborious and intricate calciila- d*<^ 
tton for almoll every fquare foot of lis iuifacc. (Site 
J^/%oui*s Cour.T tlr Mawem* Vol. V. p, *]!, ^a .) And 
this muH be different for ever) lliij). Hut, which is 
more unlucky, when we have got a jiarallelopipul which 
will have the fame proportion of dired and lateral rc- 
Hilance for a particular angle of keway, it will n ^t an-, 
fvrer for another leeway of the fame fhip ; for v hcsi ifjc 
If’CAvay changes, the figure adualJ) cxpoltd to the a( - 
tiun of tlic water changes alfo. Wh.n (ho kewav i& 
incrcafcd, more df rhe Ice-quarlcr it .acttid on by the 
water, 'and a part of t'he ivealUer-bow is nmv reiiiuved 
from its adioh. Another parallck>piix*d mull thcrcfoi c , 
hcdifcsivercd, wliofe re ft Hain:e*,llitll fnit this new pofitio'i 
of the kec! with refpeA to the real courfc of the fliip, 

Wc*tkeTtrforc beg leave to retommead this t;'u:u tif, 
ekpMmi'nts to the notice pf the At^’OCiAitos pgi 
TMK iMf ROf KMi.ar 0* Kxv AL’ Aiic h I T i . Tt’RL as a 
very proiuifu'g nxlhod for alccrtaiwing thi: mjjHjrtart 
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point. 2\nd we proceed, in tbc next place, to afccr- 
taiii the relation between the velocity of the fliip and 
that of the wind, modified as they may be by the trim 
12 of the fails and the obliquity of the inipiilfe. 

The ich- l^ct AB (fig. 4, 5, and 6.) reprefent the liorizontal 
lion be- fetation of a iliip. In place of all the drawing failp, that 
winch arc ready filled, we can always fubilU 
equal extent, trimmed to the fame angle 
wild with the keel. This being fiippofcd attached to the 
j. ;iLAitjcd. yard DCD, let this yard be litll of all at right angles 
to the kctl, as reprefented in fig. 4. Let the wind 
bh^w in the dirc6iion WC, and let CK (in the direction 
we ciintliiucd) rcprefcni the velocity V of the wind. 
Let CF be the velocity v of the (hip. It mull alfo be 
in thi direction of the fliip’s motion, becaufe when the 
iiiil is at right angles lo the keel, the abfolute impulfe 
on the fail is in the direction of the keel, and there is 
no lateral inipulfe, and confequeiitly iitj leeway. Draw 
hF, and complete the parallelogram CFEe, producing 
e C through the ccntic of the yard In w. Then tv C 
will be the relative or appnrint direclion of the wind, 
.md C eor FIL will be its apparent or relative velocity: 
kor if the line C e be i arried along CF, keeping always 
parallel to its firil poruloii, and if a parliele of air move 
uniformly along CL (a fixed line in abfolute fpace) in 
the fame rime, this particle will always be biund in ilut 
point ol CL where Jt is interfe<iieJ at that inilaiil by 
the moving Inie C ^ ; fo that if C c were a tVhe, the 
])aiU* le ol air, which really mows in the line CE, 
would always be found in the tube C e. While CL is 
the leal diiti'‘tIon of the wind, C r will be the pofitiim 
oJ the vane at the mail head, which will therefore mark 
itie apparent dire<!lian of the wind, or its motion rela- 
tive to the moving fiiip. 

We may conceive this in another way. Suppofc a 
caimon-lliot iired in the diredtioii CL at the palling 
Ihip, iii.d that it paifeb through the mail at C with the 
vilocjM' of the wir.cl. It will not pafs through the oil'- 
iide ot the ihij) at P, in the line Civ. for wdiile the fliot 
moves from C to P, the point P has gone forward, and 
ilic point /> is now in the place where P was when the 
(hot palltd through the mall. The ftiol will ilicrefoie 
j)afs througii the fliip’s fide in the point/', and a per- 
ien t'li board feeing it p-ifn through C and /> will fay 
that Its motion was in the line C p. 

■VVf.rii'a 'I’lius it happens, that when a fliip is in motion the 
inii) -H ill apparent diuCtion of the wind is always ahead of its 
tt/ni.-i tJu' d.ieclion. The line C is always found within 

’ V m argle WC B. It lo eafy to fee f.oin the conilruc- 

t':i** wihd ' dirferciue between the real and apparent 

..hv .vj, dirt vtkin.s of the wind i.^ io much the more remarkable 
u: li as the vcl'vty of the iliip is greater; For the angle 
hr.r; tt.c f. depends on the magnitude of L e or 

I ..I il.tvc- ill piuporiion to CL. Perfons not much aceu- 

ftonkd to attend to ihefe matters aic apt to think all 
atieaiion to this di.Terenee lo be nothing but afbfialioa 
of ij leery. 'Pliey have no notion that the velocity of a 

Hup can have auv ftiifible proportion to that of the 
wind. “ bvvift iis the wiiuP^ is a proverbial txpref- 
fiou ; yet the velocity of a ihip always bears a very fen- 
fibic piop(inioii to that of the wind, and even very fre- 
quently exceeds it. We may form a pretty exact no- 
turn of the velocity of tlic wind by < bfcrviiig the Iha- 
dows of tlie fnmmer clouds flying along the fact of 3 
country, anti it may be very «\11 a.eafurwd by this me- 
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thod. The motion of fuch clouds cannot be very diffe- 
rent from that of the air below; and when the preffu^ 
of the wind or. a flat furface, while blowing with a^P 
locity meafured in this way, is compared with its pref- 
fnre when its velocity is mcafiired by more unexcep- 
tionable methods, they are found to agree with all d> 
firable accuracy. Now obfervations of this kind fre- 
quently repeated, (how that what we call a plcafant 
briik gale blows at the rate of about to miles an hour, 
or about feet in a fecoiul, and exerts a prefTure of 
half a pound ou a fqinre foot. Mr ^Smeaton has fre- 
quently obferved the fails of a windmill, driven by fiich * 
a wind, moving falter, nay much fafler, towards th 'ir . 
extremities, fo that the fail, iiillead of being prefled to 
the frames on the arm", was taken aback, and fluiicr- 
ing on them. Nay, we know that a good (hip, with 
all her fails fet and the wind on the beam, wdl in fuch 
a fit’iation fail above 10 knots an hour in finouth wa- 
ter. Tiicre 18 ail obfcM-valion made by every experienced 
feaman, which fliows this difference betweeiiihc realand 
apparent directions of the wind very diilin^lly. When 
a (hip that is failing brifl<ly with the wind on the beam 
tacks about, and then fails equally well on the other 
tack, the wind always appears to have lliiflLd and come 
more ahead. This is familiar to all featnen. Tiic (e i- 
man judges of the direi'’,lion of the wind hy the pofition 
of the (hip’s vanes. Suppofc the ihip lading due well on 
the (larboard Lack, wiih the wiwd appairntly, N. N. W. 
the vane pointing S. S. L. 11 t'le ihip puta about, and 
Hands due call on the lirboaid tack, the vane will be 
found nolo'ivgti topv)iiit S. S.L.bnt perhaps S. S.W. I l»c 
windappearing N.N. h*.and the fliip ninil heiicarly clofi - 
hdulcd ill ordvT to make an call courfe. d’he wiml ap- 
pears to have fiiifted four points. If the (hip tacks 
agiiii, th*.* wind returns to its old quarter. We have ^4 
often obferved a greaUT diiTcrencc tr.rci this. The ce- OhUc. j- 
l.hratcd aftronoiner Dr Bradley, taking the arnufi meut 
of failing in a iiinnace on llic river Thames, ohfcivcd V‘*r'V ' ‘I 

, . p r -i* 1 • • ■ ■ I , . tins 111. *:n': 

this, and was lurpnled at it, iiiiagiriiug that the change 
t»f wind was owing to tlie approaching to or retiring 
from the Ihorc. The boatmen told him that it alv’ays 
bapptued at fca, and explained it to him in the bell 
manner they w'erc able. The expldiiation ffruek him, 
and fet him a muling on an allronomical phenomenon 
which he had been puzzled by for fome years, and 
which he called the ABExtrATio.^ of the riXKi> 

51 IAS. liivcry liar changes its place a fuiall mailer 
for half a year, and returns to it at tlir completion of 
the year. He compared the tlreaiii of light from the 
ffar to the wind, aind the telefcope of the aflronomcr to 
the (liip’s vane, while the 4*arth wai like the (hip, mo- 
ving in oppolite directions when in the oppoiite points 
of its orbit. The t».lcfcojic muff always be pointed a- 
licud of the real direAion of the liar,, in the fame man- 
ner as the vane is always in a direction ahead of the 
Wind ; and thus he afeertained the progrcflive motion 
of light, and difeovered the proportion of its velocity 
to the vtloeity of the earth in its orbit, by obfervlng 
the dciintion which wasi neceflaiily given to the tcle- 
fcope. Obferving that the light lliifced its diredlio.i 
about 40", he concluded its velocity to be about i 1,000 
times grcaicr than that of the eaith; jail as the intcfiiv 
gent fcam.ui would coiichiJc fioni this apparent Ihiftirig 
of the wind, that the velocity of the wind is about 
triple that of the Ihip. This it indeed the bed method 

for 
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for difeovering the velocity of the wind. Let the di- 
i^ion of the vunc at the mnlLhead he very Accurately 
iflved on both tacks, find let the velocity of the Oiip 
be alfo accurately mtafured. Tlic angle between the ‘ 
directions of the ndp’s head on thefc chfierent tacka be- 
ing halved, will give the real dircdtioii of the wind, 
which tnull be compared with the portion of the vane 
in order to dcurjpiae the angle contained bctween.the 
real and apparent ^irct^ions of the wind or the ^ngle . 
LCr; or half of the obferved {hiftin(? of the wind will 
fliow the inclination of its true and apparent dirediuns. 
This being found, the proportion o£ EC to FG 
is cafily meafured. 

We have been very particular on tins point, becaufc 
fince the mutual adiuii^i of bodies depend on their rela- 
tive motions only, we fliould make prodigious iniftakes 
if we edimated the aftion of the wipd by its real direc- 
tion and velocity, wlicn they differ fo much from the 
relative or apparent. 

We now refume the inveftfgation -of the velocity of 
the fhip (fig. 4.), having its fail at ri^ht angles to the 
keel, and the wind blowing i.i the direditni and with 
the velocity CE, while the fnip proceeds in the direc- 
tion of the keel witli the velocity CF. Produce Ee, 
which is p-.irallel to IjC, til! it meet the yard in jf, and 
draw FG per pend icular to Ej^. Let a reprefent the 
angle WCD, contaujeJ bctwtfen the fail and the real 
diredion of the vvi.jJ, and let i be the angle of trim 
DCB. CE tile velocity of the wind was expreffedby 
V, and CF the velocit) of the fhip by v. 

The abfolutc impulfe on lb ti fail is (by the ufual 
theory) proportional to the fquarc of the relative velo- 
city, and to the fquarc of the fine of the angle of inci- 
dence ; that is, to FE* X fin.* wCl”). Now the 
Diigle GFE r: w CD, and EG is equal to FE X fin* 
GFE ; and EG is equal to G. But F.j^r — 

lie X fin. EC = V X fin* « ; and G = CF, r: -u, 
Thcivfore EG =r V X fin. a — v, and the impulfe is 
propoitional to V xfo’* — 'v\ If S reprefent the fur- 
face ul the fail, the laipiilfe, in pounds, will be « S ( V X 
fin. 7j)*. 

L'.t A he the furfacc which, when it meets tlie wa- 
ter perpendiculaily wllli the velocity *1;, will fuilaiii the 
fame preffure or rclxllance which the bows of ^hc fhip 
adually nv els with. This impulfe, in pounds, will be 
m A -n*. Therefore, becaufc we are confideriiig the 
fiiip’s motion a* in a flaie of iinifurmity, tlie two pref- 
fures balance each other; and therefore w A u* ^ /i S 

(V X fin. fl— and — A®* = S(V X fin* ^ — v') ; 


therefore 


Vi 


\/ A X =1/ S X V X fin. a — V 


V'SxvXfin.^v' VXfin. fl V X fin. a 


then the fhip *8 velocity is Aw X” 

« D ^ 

i Note, that the denominator of thts.fmdion is a com- 
mon number';, fur m and n are numbers, and A and S 

A ‘ 

quantities of ooe kind, is alfo a number. 

It wiuft alfo be carcAdly attended to, that S exprcfTcs 
a quarnhy of fail aduafiy receiving wind witlj the in- 
clination /j. It will not always he true, therefore, that 
the velocity will iiicrcafe as the wind rs ir.t)re abrift, he- 
caufe fome fails will then becalm others. This obf* r\M- 
twm is not, however, of great importance ; ft^r it is very 
uiiufual to put a fliipin the fitnation cnnfidercd hi'her- 
to ; that is, with the yards fquarc, nnlefs flic be riglit 
before the wind. 

If w'c would difeover the relation between the velo- 
city and the quantity of fail in this fimple caft of tlie 

V 

wind right aft, obferve that the equation *:;= 

ti S 

gives U 3 v + vzzVy and 7' = V — r, 

^ «S ^ riS 

. Wf A , r, T , n S 

and --^ 7 /*=: \ — ir^ and — - = 

it b mA (V — V) 


«; andbecaufe 
n and m and A arc confiaiit qnantilies, S is propor- 

7 '* 

tional to -7— or the furfacc of fail is proportion- 


fquarc t 


If*- w S ^ t) 

We fee, in the firfl place, that the velocity of thj 
fhip is (cisierh pit rill us) proportional to the velocity of 
the wind, ‘and to the fine of its ineid^i.ce on the fail 
johitly ; for vv;hile the furfacc of tlic fail S and the 
^squivalent fur face for the bows reriiaiuft the lamc, 'j in- 
creafea or diniiniflies at the fame rate with V* fin. a — . 
When the wind ? » right ailern, the fine ot a is uuiiy, and 


al to the fquarc of the fhip's velocity diredly, and to 
the fquarc of the relative velocity inverfely. Thus, if a 
fliip be failing with -J of the velocity of th? wind, and 
we would have her fail with J of it, we luuft quadruple 
the fails. This is more cafily feen in another way, Tlie 
velocity of the fhip is proportional to the vclociiy of tin* 

‘ wind; and therefore the relative velocity is aUo pro;)or- 
tionalio thitt of the w'ind, and the impnlfe of the wihvi 
is as the fquarc of the relative vriocily. Tlicrcforc, in 
order to iiicrcafc the relative velocity by an iucieale uF 
fail only, w'C mml niake this increafe of fail in the du- 
plicate proportion of the iiicreafc of velocity. 

Let us, in the next place, confidcr the motion of a 
/hip whofe faiJrt /land oblique to tlie ke^l. if 

The conftruftiou for this purpofe dilfcrs a little from 
the former, hecaufe, when the faih. are trimmed to any 
oblique pofitiun DCB (llg. r. and 6.), there mufl he , 

deviation fr<»m the dlreiAion of the keel, or a leewayti.i- 
BC b. Call this.Y, Let CF be the velocity of tlie Ihlp. 
praw, as befiirc, E^' pei peiidieubr to the yard, and 
rG perpeiidicubar to E ;-; alfo diaw FII pei peiulicii- 
lar to the yard : then, as before, KG, which is in the 
fubdu plicate ratio of the impulfe on the faih is equal to 
Now Ej»- ifi, n.s before, rrV X fin. and 
(i f/ is equal to FH, which is ~ (’Fx fiu. FCII, or 
r= -u X fin. (^ + ^')* Therefore we havv- the iriijnilli* n 
«S(^V*fin. a — v fin. 

This exprcfiion of the impulfe is pcrfcdly fimilar to 
that in the former cafe, its only dili'-re» ce coufifling in 
the fubduL^ive part, wlui h is hcie 0 X fin* b^x inlUi.d 
of v. But it exprefi'es the fame U.ing as b^rue, vl/. 
the diininulion of tin: impjiire. The iiiipuUV iicing t. ~ 
koiiid folcK Ui tiiv dii-eelmn perpmdi^ ular ty ilie la k 
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k U tliminiflitHl foTely l>y 'thc'filil'i*itUriMln||'itfi;lf-/ 7 r 
that tIfreQion from the wind | tlnd a8^^ '*K eodfi^ 

dertd as ih^ 'ffce'WiTtdi £ 

fnutl be l;orf(idei«d iM Ac Mutivf dftd^i^iVe tinj^lfite 
jhocion. l^e iiApulfc Weidid' Iht bid 

. the 4 lhip heed at telti and'i^l*tte- ttind^ec It {>er][}bi» 
27 -? dicularlj with the vefocIty ^Bi .t. • ^ v . ‘ 

Connep. : . Wtf mflffihbw lM# 

tion h9Mi ^o\kMi bhht flilp.' « Add edtt^ 

by tWe HIrilld id'fhe dire^ 
•nd motion tion Ct perpCfidicuW tt)ibe fad or fdi^d ttitfi Hie'fbfet 
of the fliip.) which we hate julk d«teniiStied» ^his ( ftate 
of im^orm' motion) muft he equal and'op(^<ke to the 
adtioti rjf witef. Draw I L at right adglei to the 
keel. ^ The ittipnkre in the dircAioli Cl (^^dneh wc tttef 
n^flira hf Ci\ it rqitivalent to die itnpulfea'C L anbd 
Ll^ ..Ay the iirft thie Hiip it impelled right forward# 
and by tlie fecond flic il driven 'fiilewire^ 'Tbcrtfbie 
•w*e inuft have a leeway* and a lateral lU well at'h diitdt 
rcfiAance. We fiippofe tbe form of the flrip to tae 
known* and .theirfarc the propordon ia knowo» lor 
coverabli^ between thediredt and lateiiit teflflandel ccav 
refponding to every angle m of leeway. Let A be tbe 
fiirface wbofe perpendicular refiftance U eq<ilnl to the dk 
redt refiftance of the Ihip correfpondiug to the leevi^. 

. j X9 that it* whofe refiftaaee if equal t6 the refiftance ri»i« 
ly^fek by the ihtp't bowi in tbe diredion of the keci 
when flic is failing with this leewyt yiid btBin Kke 
manner he the furface whofe perpendiicultr felinance^t 
equal to the adlUalfftfllUAce'tolne^flup’fl^moliowtii the 
dircdlion LI* perpendicular to the ked. ("Jv. This 
it not equi^aient to A'afid B' adapUdao the mdnngdlU^ 
box* bUt:^o A*^* coC.* b and l^e have 

tkercfdFe A affldXl Alft^ 

bccaiif^ else LI*# we haive A -: A* + ^ 

as CL » Cl, ^>»e «nfc. 

aace in the iteeWQO .I*C 4. J^eiJy rteafijr,^ by 
w A t**, » liW been ** 

tefiftnnee in Ibe OtHllliaa « t mua be Wf^ed by m 
v'A»+. B’lyi or the flnftee which ia 

rtiual tot' and which wdll th^fbre ^ae the 

fame J)efpend 5 cnlar reftftanoe' »o the waiter having the 
Velocttr v) it may he eprciW by -« Co*,. - 

Tlrerefore;' beciltrfe-ftere fa an c^tUbrinm VeMeeW 
the tmpttlfe and. .tehftaneo «e 'baVc m C»Vf ® < 

. fm. <r— 1>- fta. i + n)*' innd.-J-C**, nr 7.Cw».a 

« • fi (V- fin. m-^v fiih V and 1/ y ✓ C w «= v/S 
fV* 41ii^ n— 4<* fin. i+ »J* 

v/ S’V’fin. It ■ ■ 

Therefore t. = , C + V S- fin77+ » 

V* fin.. K' ; Siii;>4, , 

hs.'VT 
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co^moflf'iittiiibef. And T>ecai4e-C luVraced* 

».’i 'I'--' - ■ ' i >1. ?)*; V.*-'*. 

Of ; quantity qf ilfp’f cQinmon 

her. 



But m caja 4icd)Bqe jlp^ Ji0p^ 
froth thU'tHeprc^*. K' s ' j ■■ I- n:"' . ■ ’ . 

i^Wijiethe'i^i^^Tt 1^*1 fiM;by g;;- . 

wind; rennmflhe land* the lUsgldrDCBi wldchlioitheJiwc^ •• 

fultivv we ibattcalCtlKf '^WlM.of.lbe^Iaik* alib remainagoiogtlww 
the. bnK| . Ibelh die IceUfmy . w aod ihkjCuftft knUd 
G nemaitis the fiiiM. Ilg* ^nominator ia therefore con- 
ilantt and thf ‘v^eity pLtkcftiip ia pvoportSonal to 
fin.it; 'Hint ia^^direAly an* the velocity of. the 
wind* dirnBly.te the ahfoliue incdination of the wind 
to the ya 0 ng.and diroAly aa the fisuare root of the iar*' 
face of thc'fitiih ... 

^vWe alfo leaifi.lkam theeo of the figute, that 

panltii'tb theyahIdutB Cfi in a gaveh tatb^ Fd^‘' 

CF is in a conftant ratio to £;r* as has been juft inbw 
fleaionftttiteda Aadtheao^eDCPisconftant. There- 
^Ute C£ ^fea« A or FH or Og* is proportional to Eg* 
and OC to EC, or EC h ent in one proportion, whaN 
arcr.may be. the angle ECD* (along as tbe angle DCF' 
itCDuftantn ‘ '- » • 

, We ^Icr tdt that it ii very poilUslc for the .velocity* 
oT the (hip on an oblique coilrfe to exceed that of 
ibc'wind. 4*his will be tbe cafe when the number 


(in. a 


(in. f+i 


exceeds unity> or when (iA a is' 


vt: nr 

Obferve that quantity Which is the co^cient 
of V in this equation is a c’umtnoti number ; fdr fln. a 
is a number, i^in^ a frfi£lion of the tddms t. 

iSin. d + X is alfb a nUirbei^^for the fame rcaibn. And 

w 

fiaqcw and a were numberr lif' pounds, ' — ariy is a 


gr«»er th«n y NoV,thi».^y f^y' 

® . . i-,.. -■ . I 

be by fuaciently ehlirging S hnd dimiitifliing ^4|r«w. 
It il in^d f^neiitly weiirih .fine. f»iltirt tritbalUbcir 
faib fet an^ dot biidlra too neae.tbe AdnlL , . ' ’ . 

We remarked above that fbcaQ^of.leoWityw.affdSbii 
tbe whok denobda^of fbedbAioa 5gthkh'Kx(>Mlkt 
Ibcvelocityi Ldt it. He . obferyed t)wt-.tbe«iigk(lCL.. 
iitbc'complenicnt'eif'L'G.niioV af A ITtuviefavt OtitA-j 
L I, ot A t Bsi : >tani i C L, sicobV^and hmAu 

cotan. h. Now A is equivalent to A', cob* aadjthaal' 
k becomca a fun&ivn of; sr.' •& it evidentlytibu btbtg 
sV'A*^*B*» Vheteibrabtibre tlm vaiaoof tbiadmes” 
tkm bi>obta«ii«d;‘iw«iiHUltb«.^bl»Wdbm,at<, by* 
oar knoadedge of thctfo««'^#h<i>4hii4>ilU'vaiu«4>F'Ai] 
for evcrjrlm^.et ]fe««raQfi»f. Tbi*«l».b«tllniw,Mdy/h,.; 

refidving' b«K bowt i*to..iri«ail|l,iHwtlirri pf^meaMty j 

plaaec, andoon^tiag Uif ilif»*lkavoii««okait4«d4ipkj 
them into .eac ftm. Thf ew^pujatimj^^ijf, i^pepl^l, 
labour, as may be.feen bf diw examfdc giveii KyBou* 
goer. ' Whtn' tl»e'1«it«y ftf bdt' fmall j'^J di^di^ 

one determined form it'ibtrtrdiB|Uy jw^'lelarhyi'' 
contBlniiil'witfihi’^bielWnt}‘'iit3 a^’iltill'TDdO ItcVra- 

3 fw 
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Frobiem I, 
l^deur- 
mine the 
beft pofi* 
Hon of the 
bU» for 


Ml B given 

lourff, 

i^hcn the 

diiedbon 

indneloci* 

tgef the 

iviiuliod 

it^aaglt 

B’Sth the 

rourfe ere 

(iven. 
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ftA for being; approximation.* Wc 
may now make ttfc of tke formula exprrfling the ve- 
lUNty for fetfiiy thd duef preiMemsin thi* pait of the 
fcaman’B ta/k. 

And.firft ^ it be rg|uifed to determioe the beft 
pofition of the fail^for Iffijiidingon ii given courfe/o ^ 
when CE the dirctiion and v^lbOitT^.of win^j and its 

hM cxmifcd ttie ^lcnt| ofihe mathfiMfiinWfev^^b^^ 
t|m days of Ncwtpiir tn ^e a^i^ W 

pve toe lolution ofone v^ nearly 'e^at'cdto it^ name- 
lyt to deterOime the- pofition of ^ lait which WdM 
produce tlic mateft impiAe llf the direaibn of the 
coitfre. The loltftioii wai tb plaeetlicyintf Q 0 in foch 
a MfitioQ that the ui^fot <Jf. th/f aim^ FC|> biay 'be 
^ half thi! tengent dftlw angik IICW. This Milt 
. kd^dbe ibe;beil:pofitkooC tke>kdfor btgiui^ the 
„inoticm{ hat aa £boniai.the.(Wp bcgioctb'aooe iir the 
dinctSbon CF* ticefftfiive impotfe of tbe windii dlmfc^ 
nifhedt and aifu its iodinaiioa.to the fail* The «n- 
glr DC wdimiaifhcB continnally |m the fttpiaoeelerates $ 
for CFii now accompanied . by its eqoal and bf 
m inj^ ECe or WC er. CF hicmifieSf. ’ and the 
tii^U«.oii the Ail dibimilhcst till an eqailArinm ob^ 
tains between the refiftance of the waserand the fail'*- 
pulfe of the wind. The impulA it nommieafbred by 
0 r» X fim^eCD andcad of CE^ X ECli^ that 
ist by EG* indead of E ^ » 

This introdiidiion of the relative Aodon'of the wind 


riders ^ a 6 ual Alatioa of the- problem onttvmely - 
di&tih. It is very eafily espied geofanetnu^y.t' 
Divide the angle sc^F ia (lacli a' nsqimcr Uia<^ the thm' 
gent of DCF may be half of the tangent of DCnOi^and ' 
the problem may he conftm^bed geometrical!^ as fol- 
lows. . ' 


Let WCF (fig. 7 . )«be the angle 'between the fail 
and courfe. Round the centre Cdcfcribe the circle 
WpFY ; produce WC to CL fo that C(te| WC, and 
draw QY parallel to CF cutting thc^clncm in Y I bifei^ 
the arch VVY in D, and draw DC. DC is the proper 
portion of the yard* 

lyttiw the' chord WVveuttiiig ClX jii V andXF in 
T ; draw the tangent PD cutting CF in S aud CY. 

in '.V ‘ 

Itis^evideat that WY^ PR', arc both, perpendicular 
to CD, and arc biAiAfd in - V and D>$ therefore (by 
r<afed;.;of',the pamiM^ 4: 5 s (W.: CW, 

itP i^^Tbcrcfom PD •Fdmsx : ^ 

‘ JB, jO/: Silt thiadivifion 
ohahd! teWadi; W ^thc bdvantagd tid thefhip^has 
amiacd vetnacity, and tlie angle wCF has 

Ikah ^'iboduce'dki-' 

muatchttfider all thc.tbree angles,' o, i^nd xas 
yaviiHhb.ln 1 k«*ci|Matmp^whuk enprei^ the t^ueofv;, 
and (Wr^MiA.iwikd .‘the ; Amkm o^bis ^ipiaikn sma ^ 

cben,<byjCiwiwly 9 f^:lhc.eqmitHm D a A? cotnn^, . we 

i and'^i in tertiMrof aand x. 
With 'Hsrpc 6 #*tO^Wbf(^^ if ivre nuke the nngld 

atid / being a con* 
Asnt Cl^ntlty/'dii'hkic • SbbftitutSng tot 

o* ^ values ip Uirms of ^ and x,> in the 

iiixionary pbtaia x, and then 

o. and A, whic^folves Oie prqblcpi* 

Let it * be required, lathc next plaoc, tq determine 
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i6oft pi!eH)«r,f»)r.ply- 
I.-r, . ,,‘i ; ; a'; 30 

'•i An ta-WC- CF w Probfcmll 

tb,; BOfiu. if <nil)r:^ tbe'in®tio«'*’!* 

rendered a maximum, eg Ulqws f Ikil, moft 

of tbn yqimMon which vxprcflkt Ac nlue pmprr fi t 
hPMl tbcinpialtion 3 xeA^:«otson f.fWc exterminate P*>*"ir*o 
wnmlh » we thugs take Ac fluxion of the 


quaatilp mto which tbc> enprcfliofi v: 4 m(, (a+S+jie;) 
ia ckaaged by Ati opemiioA., Makiitt this fluxion 
wc get the equation which muR fdve the pre^enu 
Tki| equation will contain the. two variable quantities 
o.pfid X iirith their floatops,; then make the cocificicnt 


of ec^uhlto a, alfo Aecocfficieiit of o^quiltda. This 
wii! gm twoequatiofiB which will dettroiiiie a^nd x, 
and Aoitithiswe getil ' .li 

* Should it be required, m Ae third placr, to find the 
Wft onurA and trim of the fails for getting away from 
wj^enlioe ofbpaA CM (fig. 6 .), the proctfspcrfe^^ly bell courfe 
rciambles this-km,- which iwin- Afl getting away from and trim of 
a line of coaft' which makes a right wangle with the 
Themforti ifS place tif the angle WCF, we mud 
twte Ae angle W€M=t=WCP. Call this angle r- Wc r«>« ” 
omfi miflM wxmf. (r^fc»=ir^s±eit)« maxirminK Thciioeof 
amd^ticdl proce A is the fatne^ as the former, oiilyr is coaft. 
bei^e a conlltnt quansity; 3 s 

Thefe arc the three ptindpal problems which can be 
Alved bf means of the knowledge ciiat»we have obtain- 
ed of Ac motion of tbd Aipwben impelled by an ob-SroMtmf 
liqwcfaii;and thCrefeA makilig leeway ; and they mny 
fah^oonftdorcd ninnabllriiflbfthbpart of M. Bfiiguer^s 
vnorkt We hate only pointed out the proccTs for this 
folution, and have even utnitted fome things taken notice 
ofby M«> Bezoiit in this very elegant ooropendium. Our 
reafons will appear a;s we go oo. The learned reader 
wifl readily fee the estreme.diflleuky oflhe fohjed, and 
tlMiiBinenfecalcuhtions which are ncceflary even in the 
riai^li*ft''cafbi,'aiid willcranS'tha»it*itoaaH 3 f the power- 
ofdnybbijA expert anafyU^tederWe any^uA Aom t ht m j 
bbt tnoiniRheiiiaticniri cun ^Icfilstf tables fiir the uA 
of the praflical Aansan. Iltoiibc dan caktilate thcbcil 
poAran of the fails for advancing in a eouife 90 ** from < 
the wind, and the vcluoityrln* that courfe^ then for 
8 y®, 80 % 75 ^,' Sea M. Dobgiicr has given- a table of 
this, kind; ^ but to avoid tbc ^iamcnA difficulty ofthegurr’s ta- 
proceA,c .he has adapted it to ike apparent, dirc^iion of ble for 
the wjnd. We have inferted a few of his numbers fuitafinJ"'fr*hvr 
edao-fuch cafti as can be of Arvigr, namely) when all*'."*^ 
the fails draw, or none Hand in the way of others. . 

lumn III li the, apparent angle of the wind and courfe; vancitigWn* 
column ^ is the correfponding angle of the fails and any courijb. 
keel ; and column 3 d is the apparent angle >of the fails 
and wind. 


tl» ( 

s< 

CF '■ 

a 

DCS 

3 

-mcir 

103® 

53"' 

42^30^ 

6i® Z3' 

99 

*3 

40 -K* 

59 *3 

9 A 

»5 

37 3<^ 

sr 

89 

28 . 

3S — 

54 ,^ 8 ’. 

^4 

23 

32 30 

5.' 53 

79 

06 

30 — 

49 . 05 - 

73 

39 

27^3% 

46 09 

68 

— 

25 — 

43 — 
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In aSt ihofc numbers we have the tangent <vf w CD 
trouble of llic tangent of DCF. 

TTMitTl^) (;f j^iit tins is really doing but little for the fcanian. 
ri rfc eJeu- 'fhe apparent direftion cif the wind ie unknown to him 
Utif'u. failing with'un^fomr’vtdocity ; and he is 

IHI! uninformed as to the leeway. ‘ It is, however, of 
fcrvic t to him to know, foriiillance, that when the angk 
of the vanes and yards ilS ^6 degrees, fhe yard Ihould be 
braced up to 37® go', &c. 

But here occurs .*' re w difficulty. By the con ft ruc- 
tion of a fquarc rigged Ibip it is impoffible to give the 
yards that inclination to the kerl which the calculation 
lequire#. Few ftiips can have their yards braced up to 
37® go' ; and yet this is required in order to have an in- 
cidence of and to hold a enurfe 94® ay' from the 
apparent direction of the W'lud, that is, w'ith the wind 
appcirtiiily 4® 25' abaft the beam. A good failing (hip 
in lhii» pofition may acquire a velocity even exceeding 
tli.it <»r the wind. Let us fuppofe it only one half of 
ihi> velocity. Wc (hall find that the angle WC«w is in 
this cafe about 79®, and the ftiipls nearly going I2g® 
from the wmd, with the wind almoft perpendicular to 
the fillip ihcrefore this ulmoft bracing up of the fails 
is only giving them the pofition fiiited to a windbi'oad 
on the ipiarter* It is impoffible therefore to comply 
with the demand of the mathematician, and the Teaman 
mull be contented to employ a Itfs favourable difpoti- 
lion (d his fdilj 111 all calcs where his courfe does not 
lie at Laft eleven points from the wind. 

Let us iee whether this rellriclion, ariiing from ne- 
ceifiLy, leaves any thing in our choice, and makes one 
courfc preferable to aiiotlier. We fic that there are a 
prudigk^s number of oourfes, and ilicfe the moft ufual 
and ihv moft important, which we iniift hold with otic 
trim of the fails) in particular, failing with the wind 
on iliq beam, aud all cafes of plying to windward, muft 
be performed with this iinfayourable trim of the fails. 
We are certain that the fnialitr we make the angle of in- 
cidence, real or appsireut, the finallcr will be the veloci- 
ty of the ftiipa but it may happen that we lhall gain 
mure to windwsued, or get fuoner away from a Icecuaft, 
or any ubjciit .of danger, by failing ilowly on one courfc 
than by failiug quickly on another. 

We have fecn that while the trim of the fulls remains 
the fair.c, the leeway and the angle of the yard and 
eourlV reuiaim ihc fame, and that the velocity of the 
ihip ik. as the fine of the angle of real incidence, that is, 
tis the fine of tiie angle of the fail and the real dircdlion 
of the wind. 

Let the Hup AB (fig. fi.) hold the courfe CF, with 
the wind blowing in the difee^iori \VC, and having her 
yards DCD braced up to the fnitiljett angle BCD 
t\hich lbe.iq;giiig cau admit. Let CF be to CK as 
the Ntloeily aif thtt ftiip to the velocity of the H'ind ; 
join IK aijvl diaw C paudicl to EF ; it is evident 
1* ]'l 1.^ the relative motion of the wind, and 'U'CD 

ilu iLlaiivc incidtncf op the fail. Druvv FO paraillel 
to th y ard DC, mid tltfuribc achcle through the points 
r!»v‘u wc fay that if the ftnp, with the fame 
vvr-i' and the farar trim of the fiuurdi awing fails, be 
iw Lil on any other conrfe C / , her velocity along 
CF i!» li* ihe vdocily along C CFis to Cfj or, in 
<»^iei wniils, the ihip will employ the fame lime in 
fiotn C to any p'ji'it of the cin i ir.fercuce CFO. 

“ J j*i> ;' 0 . 'i'.icn, bec:iuro the :.\i£ ie'i CFO, &/0 arc on 
1 
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the fam^ chord CO, tbeyare ec|ua], and 0 L paraliJf to 
i/Cr/, tbe new pofition of the yard erwrefponding to 
the new pofition of the ked a hi making the 
diZh =DCB. Alfo, by the nature of- the circle, the *, 
line CF ia-to C/aa the fiflC-of the angle COF to the .. , 
fine of the- angle GO/, thirt id {onr accoittit of the pi- r 
rallels CD, OF' and C </, 0 /)>''a 8 the fine of WCD to 
the fine of WC J. Bt|t'When the trim of the fails renmlns 
the fame# the velocity of the Ihip ia as the fme of the 
angle of the fwbwith the direftion of the wind ) there- 
fore CF i« to C/ as the velocity on CF to that on C/, 
and the prop (ifttuon ia demon {(rated. 

Ijft it now be required to determine the be ft: courfe 'I'n iIcut*- 
for avoiding a rock R lying in the dire^ion CR, or for^’ihie 
withdrawing aa fall ad poffible from a line of coaft P(Lhvfl loui;" 
Draw CM through R,a>r parallel to PQL* 
the middle of the arch CnfM. It is plain that m is the * 
moft remote from CM of any point of the arch Qm M, 
and therefore the (hip will recede farther from the coaft 
PQjn any given tirne by holding the courfe C m than 
by any other rourfe. 

This courfc is eafily determined ; for the arch C wi M 
rr g6o® — (arch CO + arch OM), and the arch CO is 
the meafure of twice the angle CFO, or twice the an- 
gle DCB, or twice h*^Vf and the aich OM mcnfiircs 
twice the angle ECM- 

Thus, fuppofe the ftiarpcft polfible trim of the faile 
to be 35®, and the obferved angle PICM tube 70®) 
tb.cn CO + OM is 7o“4- I4C>° 2 10°. This being 

taken from g 5 o®, leaves X50®, of which the half M m is 
75'*, and the angle M C w is 37® gc/. This added to 
ECM makes EC m 107® gc', leaving WC m 72® go', 
and the (hip muft lu«ld a courfe making an angle ot 
72® 50' vtdlh the real direftion of the wind,*ind WCD 
will he g7® go'. 

This luppofes no leeway. But if we know that under 
all the fail which the Ihip can carry wiili fafety and ad- 
vantage fhe makes 5 degrees of leeway, the angle DCm 
of the fail and courfe, or/^-j- .v, is 40®. 7 ’hen 
=r 220®, which being taken from 360® leaves 140'', of 
which the half is 70®, = M w, and the angle MC m =: 

35®, and ECw= 105®, and WC m =: 75", and the ftiip 
muft lie with her head 70* from the wind, making y 
degrees of leeway, and the angle WCD is 35®. 

The general rule for the pofition of the ftiip is, that ihe 
line on Jh 'iphoard which hifetls the anjr/e b -j- x mny alfo bifefl 
the anjr/e WCM, or make the angle between the courfe 
and the line from which we wifti to withdraw equal to the 
angle between the fail and the real direction of the wind. 

It is plain that this problem includes that of plying to Coroll«ric 
windward. Wc have only to fuppofe ECM to be 90® ; 
then, taking our example in the fame (hip, wdth the 
fame trim and the fame leeway, wc have // -f a- 40 ^ 

Tills taken from90®lcavc«50® and WC«3:90 — 27=16^, 
and the (hip's head mull lie 60® from tbc wind, and the 
yard muft be 25® from it. 

It muft be obferved here, that it ia not always rligt- 
ble to fele6t the eoiirfe which will remove the (hip fiifteft 
from the given line GMi it may be< more prudent 
remove from it more fccurvly though more (lowly, lo 
fnch cafes the procedure i* very (imple, vi?. to fliapcWie 
courfc as near the wtnd as is pofliblc. ^ 

The reader will alfo eafily fee that « 1 k propriety of 
thefe praAicea is confined td thofc courfes only where 
the prAfticable trim of the fails ii»uot ftifficienily (liar]). 

Whciicvci 
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whenever the courfe lies fo far from the wind that it 
is pofllblc to make the tangent of the apparent angle 
of the wind and fail doiildc the tangent of the fail and 
. j courfe, it Oiould be done. 

1 Ijj adjiiO- 'I'hefe are the chief practical confeqiiences which can 
.lent of thebe deduced from the theory. But we ihould contider 
:ub ruppo- adjudinent of the fails and courfe can be 

l.rorVim- farmed. And here occur difficulties fo great as to 
I VcLicablc. alinoft impratticablc. We have always fuppofed 

the pofition of the furfacc of the fail to be di(lin£i]y 
obfervable and meafurable ; but tins can hardly be 
affirmed even with refpeft to a fail ft retched on a yard. 
Here we fupiu^fed the furfacc of the fail to have the 
fame inclination to the keel that the yard has. This is 
by no means the cafe ; the fail alfumes a concave form, of 
which it is almoft impolTible to affign ilie diredliun of 
the mean impulfe. We believe that this is always con- 
fidcr'ji'bly to leeward of a perpendicular to the yard, ly- 
ing between Cl and CE (fig. 6.) This is of fomc ad- 
vantage, being equivalent to a (harper trim. We can- 
not affirm this, however, with any confidence, becaufe it 
renders the impulfe on the weather-leech of the fail fo 
exceedingly feeble as hardly to have any effedt. In 
failing clofe to the wfind the fliip is kept fo near ,ihat 
the weather-leech of the fail is almoft ready to receive 
the wind edgewife, and to flutter or Ihivcr. The moft 
cfledlive or drawing fails with a fide wind, efpecially 
v'heii plying to w'indward, are the ftayfails. We be- 
lieve that it is impolfiblc to fay, with any thing ap- 
proaching to precifion, what is the pofition of the general 
furfacc of a ilayfail, or to calculate the intenfity and 
diredlion of the general impulfe ; and we affirm with 
confidence that no man can pronounce on tliefe points 
with any cxadlnefs. If wc can guefs within a third or 
a fourth part of the truth, it is all wc can pretend to ; 
and after all, it is but a guefs. Add to this, the fails 
coming in the w*ay of each other, and either becalming 
them or fending the wind upon them' in a dircdlion 
widely different from that of its free motion. All thefe 
points we think beyond our power of calculation, and 
therefore that it is in vain to give the feaman mathema- 
tical rules, or even tables of adjnftmcnt ready calculated ; 
fiiicc he can neither product* that medium pofition of 
his fails that is required, nor tell what is the pofition 
which he employs. 

This is one ot the principal reafons why fo little ad- 
vantage has been derived from the very ingenious and 
promifing difquifitions of Bouguer and other mathe- 
maticians, and has made us omit the adual folution of 
the chief problems, contenting ourfelves with pointing 
out the procefs to fuch readers as have a relifli for thefe 
<^8 analytical opemtions. 

The tlitcry But there is another principal reafon for the fmall 
ifdf crri)- progrefs which Ims been made in the theory of feaman- 
cous, theory itfclf, which fnp- 

pofes the iinpullions of a^fluid to Ik* in the duplicate 
ratio of the nne of incidence^ The moft careful compa- 
nfen which has been made. bet ween the refults of this 
theory and matters of faft is to be feen in the experi- 
ments made by the members of the Rorj-al Academy of 
lienees at Paris, mentioned in the article Rfsist^iNCS 
Fluids* We fuhjoin another abftra^ of them in 
the following table ; where col. xft gives the angle of in- 
cidence : col. id gives the impulfiona really obferved } 
col. 3d the impulTes, had they followed the duplicate 
VoL. XVH. Part I. 
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ratio of the fines ; and col. ^tli the Impulfcs, if they 
were in the fimplc ratio of the tints : — 


Ab* 1 i 

of 

lucid 

Inipul- 

lion 

oblavcd. 

InipuUc 

1.5 

SineV 

1)11 pul fr 

.iB 

Siiic. 

90 

1000 

1000 

1000 

84 

989 

989 

995 

.78 

958 

957 

978 

7 ^ 

908 

905 

95 * 

66 

845 

835 

914 

60 

771 

750 

866 

54 

^93 

<'>55 

809 

48 

6.J 

552 

743 

42 

543 

448 

669 

36 

4HO 

34<5 

587 

30 ‘ 

440 

250 

500 

24 • 

424 

165 

407 

x8 ! 

414 

96 

309 

12 ' 

406 

43 

208 

6 

400 

1 1 

105 


Here we fee an enormous difference in the great obli- 
quities. When the angle of incidence is only fix de- 
grees, the obferved impulfe is forty times greater than 
the theoretical impulfe ; at 12® it is ten times greater ; 
at 18® it is more than four times greater; and at 24® 
it is almoft three times great i r. 

No wonder then that the dcduflions from this theory and the dc» 
are fo ufelefsand fo unlike what wc familiarly obferve. dudluM * 
Wc took notice of this when we were confidering 
leeway of a rcdtangular box, and thus faw a reafon 
admitting an incomparably fmallcr leeway than what 
would rcfult from the laborious computations ncccfl'ary 
by the theory. This error in theory has as great an in- 
fluence on the impulfions of air when adling obliquely 
on a fail ; and the experiments of Mr Robins and of 
the chevalier Borda on the oblique impulfions of air arc 
perfectly conformable (as far as they go) to thofc of 
the academicians on water^ The oblique impulfions of 
the wind arc therefore much more efficacious for pref- 
fing the fhip in the diredlion of her courfe than the 
theory allovi'8 us to fiippofe ; and the progrefs of a fliip 
plying to windward is much greater, bBth becaufc tlic 
oblique impulfcs of the wind are more effertive, and bc- 
eaufe the leeway is much fmallcr, than wc fuppofe. 

Were not this the cafe, it would be impofllbJc for a 
fquare-rigged fliip to get to windward. The impulfe 
on her fails when clofe hauled would be fo trifling that 
fhe would not have a third part of the velocity which 
wc fee her acquire ; and this trifling velocity wonid be 
wafted in leeway; for we have feen that the diminution 
of the oblique impulfesof the water is accompanied by 
an iocreafe of leeway. But wc fee that in the great oh- 
liquities the impulfions continue to be very confidi teMc, 
and that even an incidence of fix degrees gives an impulfe 
as great as the theory allows to an incidence of 40. 

We may therefore, on all occafions, keep the yards 
more fquare ; and the lofs which wefuflain by the dimi- 
nution of the very oblique impulfe will be more than 
Gompenfated by its more favourable diredtion with rc- 
fpedl to the fhip's keel. I.et us take an example of 
this ; Siippofe the wind about two points before the 
beam, making an angle of 68® with Uic krcl. The 
theory alfigns 43® for the inclination of the wind to 
D d the 
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llic f.liJ, and 25® from the trim of ihefuil. The perpen- 
cii'-nlar ifr.pulfc bcin;^ fuppofed looo, llic thtoretical 
inipiilk.* for 43“ is 465. U'his reduced in the propoiiion 
<>1 rajjiis to the fine of 25% gives the impulfe in the di- 
icoiion oftliC coin IV only 197. * 

Bur if we cafe off the lee braces till the yard makes 
an angle of 50° with the keel, and allows the wind an 
incidence of no more than 18% we have the experiment- 
ed impuire4i4, which, when reduced in tlic proportion 
c»f radnn to the fine of 50®, gives an effeClive impiilfc 
317. In like iriiiiner, the trim 56®, with the incidence 
12 ', give:i an effective irnpiilfe 337 ; and the trim 62®, 
with the incidence only 6®, gives 353. 

Hence it would at tii il fight appear tliat the angle 
1 *Cn of Cz' and WCT) of 6® would he better for hold- 
ing u courfe within lix points of the wind than any 
more oblique pofition nf ilic fails ; but it will only give 
a greater initial impulfc. As the Ihip accelerates, the 
wind apparently eornes ahead, and we inuil continue to 
hi ace up as the iliip freflicnr. her way. It is not unufual 
tor her to acquire half or two thiids of the velocity of 
the w'lnd ; in whicfi tide the wind cornea apparently 
ahead more, than two puintb, when tlie yards mull 
be braeed up to 35®, and this allow s an impulfc no 
jo eater than about 7°. Now this is very fuquently 
i;bferwd in good lliips, tvhich in a brilk gale and fr.iooth 
wat.. r will go fncoi lix knots clofe-liauljd, the ihip’s 
head fix pi'int . fioin the v.iud, anil the fads no more 
than jidt iuh, bt.t icadvto fiiiver by the fmallell hdf. 
Ail tins would be iin;Hdiiblt by the uiiial theory; and in 
this refp'.'cH ihefc experiiiieiils of the French academy 
give a fine iiluiliition of the ftamati’s prailiee, I'licy 
aceodpt for wlial we fliould otheiwdV be nuieh puzzled 
to explain ; ami the great jirogiefs viliich is made by 
a (hip elofe-haukd being ptrfedly agreeable to what 
we ihoiild expe£l from the law of oblique impuKioii 
detlutiblc fioiTi tliefe fo often meiilioiied expeiimciits, 
wliilc it is totally incompatible w itli the common theca-y, 
fhouhi make ws abandon tlie llieory without hefiLation, 
and tln ruKiuny let about the tilabldliment of another, 
Lxptii- founded entiicly on cxperiincrils. Foi this purpofe the 
eft i hnciits fliould be made on the oblique impulfions 

I'li'jh'irjr^ui-^^ air on as great a feale as poflibk, and in as great a 
<-:hf r. variety of cireuinflaiices, fo as to furnilh a ferics of irn- 
puliiciiB for all angles id tdiliquity. \\ e have but four 
or five cxjieriineiils on this fubjeCl, ■\i/. lv\o by Mr 
Robins and two or three by the cbtvrdicr Uorda. Hav- 
ing thus p;otteii a (ciics of impulflons, il ii very practi- 
cable to raife on this I'oundationa piaelical inllitute, and 
to give a table of the velocities of a fliip Juited to every 
angle of inclination and of trim; for nothing is more 
certain than the rcfolutiou of the impidfe perpendicular 
to the fail into a force in the diredtiun of the keel, and 
a lateral fence. 

\Vc art iilfo difpoft J to think that experiments might 
be made on a modtl veiy nicely riggtd with fails, and 
trimmed in every dilfcrcnl degree, whicli would point 
can the nu an dirtrftion of the impalfe on the fails, and 
the comparative force of ihcfe impullVf. in difl'erent di- 
i t^lions of the wind. The rocthorl would be very fi- 
iiiilar to tliai fur examining the iinpnlfeof the water on 
the hull. If lliibcaii alio be afcerlained experiimiital- 
ly, the jntt]li^,et.t leader will eaiily Re tliat the whole 
motion of a (Lip uudfi fr.il may be dturmined for every 
cafe. Tables may then bt coufliudUd by cakulaliou, 
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or by graphical operations, which will give the Tclo* 
cities of a (hip in every different courfe, and correfpond- 
iBg to every trim of fail. And let it be l.erc obfervedj 
that the trim of the fail is not to be e(limatcd^> 4 n de- 
grees of inclination of the yards ; becaufe, as we have 
already remarked, we cannot obferve nor adjnft the la- 
teen fails in this way. But, in making the experiments 
for afeertaining the impulfc, the exadf pofition of the 
tacks and flieits of the falls arc to be noted ; and this 
combination of adjudments is to pafa by the name of a 
certain trim. Thus lliat trim of all the fails may be 
called 40, whofc direction is experimentally found tqui- 
vahnt 10 a flat furfacc trimmed to the obliquity 40®. 

Having done this, wc may conllrucf a figure for 
each trim fimilar to fg. 8. where, inllead of a circle, 
we fliall have a curve COM'F', whofc chords CF', 
c J'\ &c. arc proportional to the velocities in thefe conr-- 
ft'S ; and by tneans of tliis curve we can find the point 
m\ which is moll remote from any line CM from which 
we wifli to withdraw ; and thus we may folvc all the 
principal problems of the art. 

We hope that it will not be accounted prefiimption 
111 us to expert more iinprovemLiit from a theory 
founded t>n judicious experiments only, than from a 
theory of tlic impulfc of fluids, whii li found fo in- 
confiilent with ohfcrvatioii, and of wliofe fallacy ,',11 its 
authors, from Newton to D’Aleinlurt, c rtti lair.ed 
llrong fufpicions. Again, wc- btg leave to rccomiiieiid 
this view of the fu!)j» ti to the rttcutioti of the So l.’IhTY Rm^ni- 

Foa THK IMl’ROVKMFNT OF A V A U A ItC U 1 I E CT t' R Iv. il 

Should thefe pairiolic gentlemen entertain a favourable ‘ 
opinitin of llie plan, and hoiiuiir us with their coire-^"^ tli#^ In;- 
Ipondenec, we wi.l cheertuLy impart to them our i‘0- „(■ 
tioiifi of the way in which both thefe trains tif v xperi- Aulutec- 
nuMitb nriciy be proftciUcd witli (iiectTs, and rcliilts ob-um. 
tnuudin which we may confide; and we content our- 
fclves at prefent with offering to the public thefe hints, 
which arc not tli^ fpeculatioiis of a man of mere fciciice, 
but of one who, with a competent knowledge of the 
laws of mechanical nature, has the experience of Icvcral 
year-, fervice in the royal navy, where the art of w’ork- 
iiig of (hips was a favourite objeci of his fcicntific at- 
tention. 

With thefe obfervations w^e connludc our difciidion Mimu* cm 
of the firil part of the feamanbs tall;, and now proceed I k») 
to confidcr the means that are employed to prevent 
to produte any deviations from the uniform retiilineal 
courfe Vi'liich has been felccilccl. from a'* 

Here the fliip is to be coniidered as a body in frcCtcurlc. 
fpacc, convertible round her centre of inertia. For 
whatever may be the point round which (he tunifi, this 
motion may always be coniidered as compounded of a 
rotation round an a^is palling tlirough her centre of 
gravity or iucTtia. She is impclhd by the wind and by 
the waior acting on many furfaecs differently inclined 
to each i*thcr, aud the impulfi* on each is perpendicular 
to the luiface. In order therefore that the may con- 
tinue Ilcadily in one courfe, ii is not only ncccffary that 
the imptlliiig forces, eflimated in tlieir mean dircciion, 
he cquul and oppofile to the rcliiliug forces efUrnated 
in their mean direction ; but alfo that thefe tw'o direp- 
tioas in:ty pafs through one point, utherwife flic will bt- 
afic^-lecl as a log of wood is w'iic.i puflied in oppofitc 
directions hy two forces, which arc equal indeed, but 
aic applied to different pans of the log, A (hip mult 

be 
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Ilf conrulerfd as a lever, atHrd on in different parts hy 
forces in difFerent directions, and tlie whole balancing 
each other round that point or axis where the equiva- 
lent of all the refj fling forces pa/Fes. This mav be con- 
fidercd ae a point fiipportcd by this rcfifling force, and 
as a fort of fulcrum : therefore, in order that the fhip 
may njainlain her pofition, the energies or mnweftt/f of 
ail the impelling forces round this point muft balance 
each other. 

Iiupillca When a fhip foU right afore the wind, with her 
t.i) a (’.ip yards fquare, it is evident that ihe impuHls on cacli fide 
f iilu er.i^htof the keel are eqna', as alfo their mechanical momenta 

1%'ind diirX paffitig perpendicularly through the 

r'lttrom*^ keel. So are the aidions of the water on her bows. 
jIkiIV- on But when flic fails on an oblique coutfe, with her yards 
Ii'T wlicn braced up on either fide, fhe fuflains a prefTure in the 
i.iiiu*rob- dircttioTi Cl (lig. «;.) peipcndieular to the fail. This, 
Ijijudy. jjy giving hern lateral prefFure LI, as well as a preflhrc 
CTj ,dicad, cnnfc's her to make leeway, and to move in 
a line Co inclined to Clk Hy ihifi means the balance 
of a<5lion on the two hows is deliroyed; the general im- 
pulfe on the lee-bow is increnfed; and that on the wea- 
ther how is diminiihed. 'I'lie combined impiiUe is tlitrc- 
forc no longt-r in tlie dire tlion BC, hut (in the Ihitc of 
uniform motion) in the diit\‘‘iion IC. 

kSuppofe that ill an inllai.l the whole fails arc annthi- 
liited and tht impeliing tiren'uieCI, whiili precifelv ba- 
hincecl tlie rffilLiiig preflurc on rlie Ih»v.s, removed. The 
fhip tends, hy lier inertia, to proceed in the direcJdiou 
C This tendency produce! a contiiuMtion of rhere- 
fiftance in the oppofite dire^tiop 1C, which is not di- 
rectly oppofed to the tendency of the fhip in the direc- 
tion Cb; therefore the fhip’s head would immediately 
come up to tlie wind. The experienced feaman will rc- 
colkt^f lometliing like this vvht'ii the falls are fuddciily 
hnvered when coming to anchor. It docs not hap- 
pen foltly fiorn the obliquity of the at^tion on the hows: 
It would hajipcu to the parallelepiped of fig. 2 . width 
was futlaining a lateral impuliioii IV fin.* jc, and a dire»^t 
iinpulfiou A' cof.^ .V. Thefe arc continued for a mo- 
ment after the annihilation of the fail ; but being no 
longer oppofed hy a force in the diredion C’l), biU by 
a force in the diredion C the force B. fin.* .v muft 
])rev!iil, an<l the body is not only retarded in its motion, 
but its head turni. toivards the wind. But tins cfFcd 
of the lecw-ay is greatly inercafed by the curved form 
of the fliip’s bows. This occafioiis the centre of effort 
of all the impulfions of the water on the lee fide of the 
fhip to he very far forw»ard, and this lo much tlie more 
remarkably as flic is fliarpcr afore. It is in general not 
much abaft the foremaft. Now tlie centre of the (hip’s 
tendency to continue her motion is the lame with licr 
centre of gravity, and this is generally hut a little be- 
fore the mainrnall. She is therefore in the fame con- 
dition nearly as if fhe were piilhcd at the mainmad in 
a diicdion parallel to Q by and at the fjremafl by a 
force parallel to 1C. The evident conlcquence of this 
is a tendency to cfimc up to the wind, 'rhis 13 inde- 
pendent of all filuatioii of the fails, provided only that 
they have been trimmed obliquely. 

This tendency of the Ihip’s head to windward is call- 
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•/do. I PIN (3 in the fcamaidfi language, and is grcatefl 
in (hips v\|iich arc Hiarp forward, as we have faid al- 
ready. This circumflaucc is cafily underftood. What- 
ever is the dircAion of the fliip’a tnotiooi the abfolutc 
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impulfe on tliat part of I he how immediately conligii- 
oub to B is perpendicular to lliat very part of the fur- 
face* The more acute, therefore, that the angle of the 
bow is, the more w'ill the impulfe ou that part be per- 
pendicular to the keel, and the greater will be its ener- 
gy to turn the head to windward. 45 

‘I’hus we arc enabled to undcrlland or to fee the pro- Vropnc-tj-f>t 
pricty of the difpofition of the fails of a fhip. We * 

her crowded w ith fails forward, and even many fails [j*'' 

tended far before her bow, fuch as the fpritfail, the (hip. 
bowiprit-topfail, the fore-topmaft ftayfail, the jib, and 
flying jib. The fiiile abaft are comparacivtly ftnallcr. 

The fails on the mizenmaft are much fmaller than thole 
on the foremail. All the flayfails hoiflcdon the maiii- 
maft may be confidered .is headfails, hecaufc their cen- 
tres of effort arc confideralily before the cenire of gra- 
vity of the fliip ; and notwithllanding this difpofition, 
it generally requires a fmall of the rudder to 

counteract the windward tendency of tlie lee-how. This 
is confidered as a good quality wlicn moderate ; bc- 
caufe it enables the feaman to throw the fails aback, and 
flop the fliip’s way m a moment, if fhe be in danger 
from any tiling ahead ; and the fhip which does not 
carry u little of a weather helm, is aKays a dull 
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In order to judge fomewhat more accurately of the AAion ol 
a>''ti(jri of the waltr and fails, fuppofe tlie fiiip AB die water 
(lig. 9 .) to have its fails on the mizcninall D, the 
niatiirnafl K, and foremafl F, braced up or trimmed 
alike, and that the three lines 1 ) i, 1 £ r, F /, perpendi- 
cular to the fails, arc in the projiortion of the impulfcs 
on the iails. The fliip is driven alicad and to leeward, 
and moves in the path a C A. This path is fo inclined 
to the line of the keel that the medium dirifiion of the 
refiftaiicc of the water is parallel lo the dircclion of ihe 
impulfe* A line Cl may be drawn parallel lo the lines 
1) I, K r, V'fy and equal to tlu-ir fuin ; and it niay be 
drawn from fuch a point C, that the aciions on all the 
parts of the hull bctw'een C and B may balance the 
momenta of all the aciions on the hull between C and A. ^ 
'^I'his point may jnllly be called the or(^L-,itu- v-f 

tlie ft'$ifre of rejiflunce, Wc cannot determine this point efiort 
for want of a proper theory of the lefillance of tliiids. 

Nay, although expenments like tlu»te of the P.iiilian 
academy fhouid give us the moft perfect knowledge of 
the inteiility of tlie oblique impulfcs on a fquare foot, 
wc fljould hardly be heneiiied hy llurn : for the a^Vunof 
the water on a fquare foot of the hull at /, for iuflapiee, 
iif fo modified by the intervention of the llrcam <»f wa- 
ter which has llniek the hidl about B, and glided along 
the bow B ofy that the preflurc on p is totally ditTerent 
from what it would have been were Jt a fquare foot of 
furface detached from the reli, and prefcnied in the 
fame pofition to the winter moving in the dircciiou h C. 

Fur'it is found, that the refinances given to planer, jou;- 
cd fo as to form a wedge, or to curved furfaces, are 
widely different from the accumulated refillanceF, calcu- 
lated for their feparatc pail:, agreeably to the experi- 
ments of the academy on Angle fiu faces. Wc there- 
fore do not attempt to afeertain the point C by theorv; 
but it may be accurately delti inintd hy the cxncrimeiiis 
which wc have fo ftrongly recommended ; and we offer 
this as an additionl ind )..ement for profccuting them. j 
Draw through C a hue perpendicular to Cl, that is.Jc'ininLd 
parallel to the f^ils ; and let the lines of iinpuJfe of theby expt-n- 
D d a three 
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three faiU cut it in the pdints and in. This line 
i m muy he coniider^d aa a lever, inoveable round Ct 
«n<l a^ted on at the pointa and m, by three forces. 
The rotatory momentum of the fails on the mizenmafk 
is D f X < C ) that of the fails on the mainmall is 

K e X C ; and the momentum of the fails on the fore* 

mad is Y f X w C. The two firft tend to prefs forward 

^ ^ fhip*8 head towards 

l>r)imipr«* the wind. The a6tiun of the fails on the forernail tends 
jVivrdby to pull the arm C»i forward, and produce a 'contrary 
4i < pofirion rotation. If the diip under ihefc three fails keeps llea- 

r,i thcl..>.p jjiy c^iurfc* witliout the aid of the rudder, we 

muft have i X < C ^ X C =: V f X fn C. This 
in very poflible, and is often feen in a lliip under her 
rnizen topfail, main topfail, and foi'e-tupfail, all parallel 
to one another^ and their furfaccs duly proportioned by 
reefin;:;. If more fails are fet, we mud always have a 
iirnildr equililrrium. A certain number of them will 
have tlinr Lfforis direct td from the larboard arm of the 
lever im lying tn leeward of Cl, and a certain number 
will have their efforts direcled from the ftarboanl arm 
lying to windward of CL The fum of the produdls of 
each of the full fet, by their diLlances from C, muft be 
equal to the fum of tire fimilar products of the other 
ftt. As this equilibrium is all that is iieceffary fur pre- 
ferring the ihip's pofition, and the cefl'ation of it is im- 
mediately followed by a converfion ; aiidasthefe flates 
of the Ihip may be had by means of the three fquarc 
fails only, when their fiirfa\:es are properly proportion- 
ed — it iii plain tliiii every movement may.be executed and 
explained by their meuns. This will greatly limplify our 
future difcuflions. We ihall therefore fuppufe in future 
that tliey arc only the three topfails fet, and that their 
furfaccs arc fo adjullcd by reefing, that their actions 
exactly balance each other round that point C of the 
middle line Ail, where the adiiuns of the water on the 
diff'erenl parts of her bottom in like manner balance 
each other. I'his point C may be differently fituated 
in the ihip according to the leeway flie makes, depend- 
ing on the trim of the fails ; and therefore although a 
cetlain piuportion of the three furfaccs may balance 
each other in one ilate of leeway, they may happen not 
to do fo in another (late. But the equilibrium is evi. 
deuily attciiiiablc in every cafe, and wc therefore ihall al* 
ways fiippofc it. 

Cfinu* It mull now be obferved, that whejt this equilibrium 
qtirijcf of is dellroyed, as, for example, by turning the edge of the 
iirfrtioyui;; mizeu-topfail to the wind, wdiichthe fcamcn calljifiver- 
the mizen-topfail, and wbich may be confidcrcd as 
C(|uiva1ent to the removing the mizen-topfail entirely, it 
does not follow that the Ihip will round the point C, 
this puiut remaining fixed. The fiiip mult be corifi- 
dered as a free body, dill a^ed on by a number of 
forces, whicli no longer balance each other ; and flic 
mud therefore to turn round a fpontancous axis 
of converfion, whicli mud be determined in the way fet 
forth in the article Rotation. It is of importance to 
point out in gcneial w here this axis is fituated. There- 
fore Id G (fig.-io.) be the centre of gravity of the 
Ihip. Draw the line ^ Gv parallel to the yards, cut- 
ting I) J in E r in r. Cl m /, and F /in v. While 
the three fiiiU are fet, the line may be confidered as 
a lever aded on by ft>ur forces, via, D */, impelling the 
lever forward p.rpeiidjcularly ip the point E r, im- 
pflliog it lorwaid in the poiut r; F/, impcUiiig it for* 
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ward in the point *ii ; and CT, impelling it backwai*d 
in the point A. Tliefe fuixes balauce each other both 
in refpedi of progredive motion and of rotatory energy j 
for Cl w as taken equal to the fum of D <7, E r, and Y/j 
fo that no acceleration or retardation of the fliip’s pro- 
grefs in her courfe is fuppofed^ 

But by taking away the inizcn-topfail, both the rqni- 
libriums arc dellroyed. A part D of the accelerating 
force is taken away ; and yet the diip, by her inertia or 
inherent force, tends, for a moment, to proceed in the 
diredlion C with her former velocity ; and by this ten- 
dency exerts for a moment the fame preflure Cl on the 
water, and fiillaiiis the fame reii (lance 1C. She mull 
therefore be retarded in her motion by the cxcefs of the 
rcfiftanct IC over the remaining impelling forces E e 
and F /, that is, by a force equal and oppofite to D «/• 

She w'ill therefore be retarded in the fame manner as if 
the mizen-topfail were Hill fet, and a force equal and 
oppofite to its adliou were applied to G the centre of 
gravity, and (he would foon acquire a fmaller velocity, 
which w'ould again bring all things into equilibrium ; 
and (he would Hand on in the fame couiTe, without 
changing either her leeway or the pofition of her 
head. 

But the equilibrium of the lever is alfo dcHroycd. 

It is now adled on by three forces only, viz, E e and 
F /, impelling it forward in the points rand v, and 1C 
imptiling it backward in the point f, Maken^ : roz:: 
E^*+F/; F/, and make o/> parallel to Cl and equal 
to E r-|- F /. Than we know, from the common prin- 
ciples of mechanics, that the force o p afting at o wilt 
have the fame momentum or energy to turn the lever 
round any point whatever as the two forces E e and F/ 
applied to r and v ; and now the lever is aded on by 
two forces, viz. IC, urging it backwards in the point 
A and 0 / urging it forwards in the point o. It mud 
therefore turn round like a floating log, which gets two 
blows in oppofite dire^ions. If wc now make iC— o/» 
zopzztoitXf or IC-»9 p : IC:= to zo and apply 
to the point x a force equal to IC«^ p in the direction 
IC; wc know by the common principles of mechanics, 
that this force 1C— will produce the fame rotation 
round any point as the two forces IC and o p applied 
in their proper direeSlions at A and e. Let us examine 
the fituation of the point sr. 

The force IC— o p is evidently :=; D <4 and o p \a 
= E e-|- F/. Therefore of it xzzY^ d \ op. But be- 
caufc, when all the fails were filled, there was an equi- 
librium round C, and therefore round /, and becaufe 
the force op adling at o is equivalent to E a and F f 
afting at r and vi, we muH Hill have the equilibrium ; 
and therefore we have the momentum Y> d y,q t no p 
X A /• Therefore o t i t qzz D ^ and i q zz t 7 ^ 
Therefore the point x is the fame with the point q. 

Therefore, when wc fliivcr the mizen-topfail, the ro-g ihivcr- 
tation of the flup is the fame as if the flup were at rcH,i, g the 
and a force equal and oppofite to the ad ion of the rni-mizen^top’ 
zen-topfail were applied at q or at D, or at any point f<tih 
in the line D 

This might have been (hown in another and fiiortcr 
way. Suppofe all fails filled, the (hip is in cquilibrio. 

This w^ll be dilluibed by applying to I) u force opjS^v 
fue to Dd j Rudlf the force be alfo equal to D it is 
evident that thelc two forces deflroy each other, and 
that this application of the force d D is cquivitknt to 
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the takiiftg away of the mlzen-topfai). * But we chafe to 
give the whole mechanical invefligatioo ; becaufe it 
gave U8 an opportunity of pointing out to the reader^ 
in a cafe of very eafy comprehcnfion, the prccifc Vnan- 
tier in which the (hip is a^cd on by the different fails 
and by the water, and what (hare each of them has in 
the motion ultimately produced. We fliall not repeat 
this manner of procedure in otlicrciifcs, becaufe a little 
teflcAion on the part of the reader will now enable him 
to trace the mo^us operandi through all its flcps. 

We now fee that, in refpc6t both of piogreflivc mo- 
tion and of convevfion, the fhip U affected by fhivering 
the fail D, in the fame manner as if a force equal and 
oppofite to D were applied at D, or at any point in 
the line D </. We mull now have rccourfc to the priu- 
ciples eftablilbed under the article Rotation. 

Let p reprefent a particle of matter, r its radius vec- 
tor, or its diftance p G from an axis paffing through 
the centre of gravity G, and let M ixprefcnt the whole 
quantity of matter of the fhip. Then its momentum 

of inertia is =: J'p. r* (fee Rotation, N® i8.) The 

fhip, impelled in the point D by a force in the direc- 
tion ^/D, will begin to turn lound a fpontancous verti- 
cal axis, paffing through a point S of the line q G, 
which is drawn through the centre of gravity G, per- 
pendicular to the direftion d D of the cxtcm«J force, 
and the diflance GS of thio axis from the ceiUrc of gra- 
vity is p- r"* (fee Rotation, N® ()6 ), and it is 
M-Gq 

taken on the oppofite fide of G from that is, S and 
q are on oppofite fidcs of G. 

Let us exprefs the external force by the fymbol F. 
It is equivalent to a certain number of pounds, being 
the preffure of the wind moving with the velocity V 
and inclination a on the furface of the fail D; and may 
therefore be computed either by the theoretical or ex- 
perimental law of oblique mipulfcB. Having obtained 
this, we can afcerlain the angular velocity of the rota- 
tion and the abfoluie velocity of any given point of the 
fliip by means of the theoremB eilabhflicd in the article 
Rotation. 

But before wc proceed to ihisinveftigation, we fliall 
confider the aftion of the rudder, w'hich operates pre- 
cifcly in the fame manner. Let the fliip AB (fig. 1 1.) 
have her rudder in the pofition Al), the helm being 
liard a-ftarboard, while the fhip failing on the (lar- 
board tack, and making leeway, keeps on the courfe 
a L The lee fiitface of the rudder meets the water 
obliquely. The very foot of the rudder meets it in the 
direction DE prrallel to a L The parts farther up 
meet it with various obliquities, and with various velo- 
cities, as it glides round the Iwittom of the fhip and 
falls into the wake. It ia abfolutely impoffible to cal- 
culate the accumulated impnlfe. Wc fhall not be far 
miftakeu in the deflexion of each contiguous filament, 
as it quits the bottom and glides along the rodder ; 
but wc neither know the velocity of thefe filaments, nor 
the dv;fle£lion and velocity of the fil^incnis glkling 
without them. Wc therefore imagine that all compu- 
tations on this fuhjcft arc in vain. But it is enough 
for our purpofc that we know tlie direction of the ab- 
folute prcffiirc which they exert on its furfscc. It is 
in the direction D d, perpendicular to that fii facc. We 
alfo may be confident that this preffure is very conG Jer- 
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able, in proportion to the aAion of the water on the 
(hip’s bows, or of the wind on the fails ; and we may 
fuppofe it to be nearly in the proportion of the fquare 
of the velocity of the Ihip in lier courfc ; but we can- 
not affinn it to be accurately in that proportion, for 
rcafons that will readily occur to one who confidcts the 
way in which the water falls in behind the fliip. 

it is obferved, liow^evcr, that a fine failer always Greai^fl in 
deers well, and that aH movements by means of the a fiac failcn 
rudder are performed with great rapidity when the 
velocity of the fliip is great. Wc fliall fee by and by, 
that the fpecd with which the (hip performs the angu- 
lar movements is in the proportion of her progreflivfc 
velocity : For we fliall fee that the fquares of the times 
of performing the evolution are as the impulfes iiiverfe- 
ly, which arc as the fquares of the velocities. There is 
perhaps no force which afls on a fliip that can be 
more accurately deteimined by experiment than this. 

Let the fliip ride in a flreani or tideway whofe vthx'ity 
is accurately raeafured ; and let her ride from two moor- 
ings, fo that .her bow may be a fixed point. Let a 
fmall tow-line be laid out from her flerii or quarter at 
right angles to the ked, and comitftcd with fomc ap- 
paratus fitted up on fhore or on hoard another fhip, by 
which the flrain on it may be accurately mcafured ; a 
perfon converfaiU with mechanics will fee many ways 
in which this can he done. Perhaps the following may iL.w t nir- 
be as good as any: Let the end of the low-line be fixed tcr.uun: it. 
to fomc point as high out of the wattr as the point of 
the fhip from which it is given out, and let this be very 
high. Let a block with a hook be on the rope, and 
aconfiderahle weight hung on this hook. Things be- 
ing thus prepared, put down the lulm to a certain angle, 
fo as to caufe the fhip to flieer oft' fiom tlie point to 
which the far end of the tow-line is attached. This will 
ft.rctch the rope, and raife the weight out of the water. 

Now heave upon the rope, to bring the fliip hack again 
to her former pofition, with her keel in the direiSlion of 
the ftream. When this pulitiun is attained, note care- 
fully the form of the rope, that is, the angle w hich its 
two parts make with the horizon. Call this angle 
Every perfon acquainted wdth thefe fiihjeiSs knows that 
the horizontal llrain is equal to half the weight nnilti- 
plicd by the co-tangent of #1, or that 2 is to the co- 
tangent of a as the weight to the hori/oiital flrain. 

Nowit is this flrain which balances, and therefore mca- 
fures the aftioii of the rudder, or D « in fig. 1 1 . Thciv- 
fore to have the abfolutc impulfc D r/, wx* muft incrcaf'e 
D e in the proportion of radius to the fecant of the 
angle I which the rudder makes with the keel. In a 
great (hip failing fix milts in an liour, the impulfc on 
the rudder inclilicd 30® to the keel is not Icfs than 
3000 pounds. The furface of the rudder of fin li a 
(hip contains near 80 fquare feet. It is not, huwevei, 
very neceffary to know this abfolutc impulfe D d, bc- 
caufe it is its part D e alone which meafures the energy 
of the rudder ill producing a convcrfion. Such expe- 
liments, made with various pofition ^ of the rudder, will 
give its energies comfpondiiig to ihcfc liofitiona, and 
will fettle that long difputcd point which is the bell 
pofition for turning a fhip. 0:i th? hypothefis that 
tlie impulfions of fluids arc in tlic duplicate ratio of the 
(incs of incitlLiwc, there can be no d lubtthat it fhoidd 
make an angle of 54° 44' with the keel. Bnt the roriii 
of a large fhip will not admit of this, becaufe a tiller of 
a length CuiSciciit for managing the rudder in failing 

With 
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wmU gieai velocity lias not room to deviate above 30^ 
from the uire£tion of the keel ; and in this pofition of 
iIk riulJcr the mean obliquity of the filameuta of wa- 
ter 10 its lurfacc cannot exceed 40® or 45®. A greater 
angle would not be of much fervice, for it is never for 
want of a proper obliquity that the rudder fails of pro- 
ducing a converfion. 

A flip triifics Hays in rough weather for want of a 
fuiricinit prog rciri VC velocity, and becaiifc her bows arc 
b'.at off by the waves: and there is fcldom any diffi- 
culty ill wearing the flip, if ffie has any pri»greflive 
jiu)lion. It is, however, always definable to give the 
ruJdrr as mueli influence poffiblc. Its furfacc fliould 
be enlarged (cfpccially bcl«>w) as much as can be done 
confiftently with it;; ftrength and with the power of the 
lleerfmen to manage it ; and it fliould be put in the 
irujil favourable ftuation for the water to get at it with 
great vcl I'.ity ; and it fliould be placed as far from the 
axis of the motion as pollllilc. Thcle points arc 

olitaiiud by making the llcrn-poil very upright, as has 
alwayi been done in the French dockyards. The Bri- 
t ilh flips have a much greuler rake ; but our builders are 
gradually adopting the French forms, experience hav- 
ing taught us lliat their flips, when in oiir poifcffioii, 
arc much more obedient to the helm tliaii our <iwn. — 
Jn order to afci rtain the motion produced by the ac- 
tion of the rudd< r, draw from the centre of gravity a 
line G q perpendicular to I) (D ^ being drawn thro’ 
the centre of etfort of the rudder). Then, as in the 
coiilidcration of the aiJ'^ion of the fails, we may conceive 
the line <7 O as a lever conncilAcd with the fup» and im- 
pelled hy a force 1) r/ aitinp, perpendicularly at q. The 
eonfeipunec of this will b< , an im ipient convcrfioii of 
tlitf fldp about a vei ileal axis pafTing through fonie 
point iS in the line y ( 5 , lying on the tiliiei fide of G 
from q ; aiid we have, as in the former cafe, GS =5 

A::l. 
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Thus the lu^ion and <fVAs of the falls and of the 
rudder arc pcrlVi^lly fimilar, and arc to be confidcred in 
the fame manner. AVe fee that the ai^tioii of the rud- 
der, though of a fmall I m face in compaiiron of the fails, 
mull be very great : I'or the inipnllc of water is many 
bundled lims greater than that of the wind ; and the 
ann y G of the lever, by which it a6ts, is incomparably 
grcatir iImii that by wlmli nny of the impulfions on the 
fails produers its cfl. d ; accordingly the fliip yields 
imurh moie rapidly to its adion than flic docs to the la- 
teral iinpulie of a fail. 

Obferve here, that if G were a fixed or fupported 
axi.*, it would be the fame thing whether the alifolutc 
force 1 > c/r»f the rudder ads in the dircAioii D r/, or 
itj, triu.fvcrfc part D r acls in the diudioii D c, both 
vould produce the lamt 1 oration ; but it is not fo in a 
free body. ^I he force lA </ both lends to retard the 
ihip’s motion and to prodiicc a rotation : It -ctards it 
as n'ueh as if the fanic fence D r/ had been immediately 
;'pp‘i d to the i enlre. And thus the real niclioa of the 
liil,» Is compounded of a motion of the centre in a dl- 
u..‘Lion pai.dbl to 1) r/, and of a motion round the 
Cc’.'tio. A'liefc two coiillitute the inoiion round S. 

As ilie I fled 5 of the aclion of tin rudder are both 
nioic remark ihle and fomewhjt im re firnpL than lliofc 
of the fails, we fliidl cmplcry ilu-in as an example of the 
niechanifm of the motions of eonvei"<'on in general; and 
as we tnufl; content ouiTclves in a work like this wiih 
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what is very general, we fliall finiplify the invefligation 
by attending only to the motion oi converfion. VVe 
^an get an accurate notion of the whole motion, if w'aiit- 
ed for any purpofe, by combinlrig the progreffive or 
retrograde motion parallel to D li with the motion ok 
rotation which w'e are about to dctcrniiue. 

Ill this cafe, then, we oLferve, in the fii 11 place, that the 

D/.-yG. 

angular velocity' (fee Rotation, is * 


and, as was fiiowni in that article, this velocity of rota- 
tion iiicrcafcs in the proportion of tl»c time of ilie forces 
uniform ad ion, and the rotation would be uniformly ac- 
celerated if the forces did rc'ally acl nniforndy. This, 
however cannot be the cafe, bcciiuic, by'^ the fliip’s 
change of pofition and change of progicfuve velocity, 
the diicdion and intcnfity of the iinpciliiig force iacon- 
tiinmlly changing. But if two fliips arc performing 
fiinilar cvnlutionM, it is obvious that the changes of force 
arc fimilar in fimilar parts of the evolution. Thcrefoi e 
the confidrration of the momentary evolution is fnfficient 
for enabling us to compare the motions of fliips aduated 
by fimilar forccis, which is all we have in view at prefent. 

The velocity is generated in any' time / by the con- 
tinuance of an invariable momentary acceleration (which 
is all that w’e mean by faying that it is produced liy'the 
adion of n eonflant accelerating force), is as tlie aeec- 
Icralion and the time jointly'. Now wiiat wc call the 
ani^iiltir 'Viloi-’:ty is nothing but this i lomcntary accv.lc- 
ration. Therefore the velocity' r generated ni the lime 

./ . . C?. 

The expreffiim of the angular veU)rity is alfo the ex- A iumj! ,r 
prilllon of the velocity v of a ]»oliit fitualed at the di- vcktity. 
fiance i from the axis G. 

Let » be the fpace or arcii of n volution deferibed in 
the time / by this point, whofe diltaiice fiom G is 
F v;G . 

= I. Then js == v r = rA I t !f and taking the 

F'yG 

fluent z = z' . /*. This arch mcafurts the whole 

angle of rotation accompliflicd in the time/. 1 )ufc 
are therefore as the fquarcs of live times from the begin- 
ning of the rotation. 

Thofc cvolutioiiB arc equal which aie meafiired by 
equal arches. Thiis two motions of 45 degrees each 
are equal. Therefore bexaiifc z is ihe fame in both, 

F-yG 

the quantity r' /* is a conftant quantity, and is 
V-qCy 

reciprocally proportional , 


or is proportional 




and t is proportional to 




- , ■ That 

r-yG Vf-jG 

is to fay, the times of the fimilar evolutions of two 
fliips aie* as the fquare root of the monieiitum of iner- 
tia diredly, and as the fquare root of the momentum 0/ 
the rudder or fail inverfclyr. This will enable us to 
make the cornparifou eafily'. Let us fuppofc the fliips 
pcrfedly fimilar in form and rigging, and to differ only 

in length L and /; h loJ*p r* aa L* to 

For 
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Fcr the fimilar parhclei P urul p conlaiii qiianiiiies of 
matter which are as the cubes of their lineal diratnlious, 
that isi as to And beraufe the particles are fi- 
milarly fituated, R* is to r* as L* to /*. 'J'herefure 
P • R* : r* =: N<>w F is to / as 1/ to P. 

For the furfaces of the fimilar rudders or fails arc as 
the fquarcs of their lineal dimcnfions, that ie, as 1/ to 
/*. And, lallly, G 7 is to as L to/, and therefore 
¥ • G f/ : /• g g 7 = IJ : P. Theitforc we have T* : 

t' I* ' H-.’lzzl.*-. P, and T : /= 

F'Gj f'sg Ls /» 

59 I-* : /. 

rt fK'f Therefore the times of performing fimilar evolutions 
fimilar (hips arc proportional to the lengths of the 
.!l.tr both are failing equally faft ; and fince the 

pi. evolutions are fimilar, and the forces vaiy firnilarly in 
their different parts, what ia here demonftratrd of the 
finallcfl: incipient cvciliitions is true of the whole. They 
thertfore not only deferibe equal angles of revolution, 
but alfo fimilar curves. 

A fmall fliip, therefore, works in lefs time and in 
lefs room than a great fhip, and this in the proportion 
of its length. This ia a great advantage in all cafes, 
particularly in wearing, in order to fail on the oilier 
lack clofe-hjiulccl. In this cafe fhc will always be to 
wiiidwiird and ahead of the large fiiip, when both are 
got on the other t.n k. It would appear alTirfl figlit 
that the large fhip will ha^c the advantage in tacking. 
Indeed the large fhip i.if:irthfr to wit.dw^ard when again 
trimmed on the ciher tack ilnn ibe ftnall fliip when fhc 
isjiill trimmed on the other lack, lint this happened be- 
fore the large flop had completed litr evolution, and the 
ftnall fh'p, in the mean time, has been going forwaid 
on the other tL-ek, and going to windward. She will 
therefore be lufore the laigc fhip*s beam, and pcihaps 
as far to windward. 

We have fern that the velocity of rotation is propor- 
lioiicil, fiTiftts J (ini ' to FxG 7. F means the ab- 
folulc impulfe on the 1 udder or fall, and is always per- 
jj>nnhcular to its I'luface. This uLfuliitc impulfe on a 
fail depends on the (djlnjuity of the W'ind to its fui face, 
'^llie ufunl theory fayj., that il is as the fquare of the 
fine oi incidence : but wc find this not true. Wc muft 
content ourftlvcs with cxpreffing it by fomc .is yet un- 
known fun( 5 iicn ^ of the angle of incidence /?, and call it 
: and if S be the furfacc of the fad, and V tlse velo- 
city of the wind, the abfoliitc in.jiulfc is // V* Sx«?«/. 
This ads (in the cafe the mizcn-topfail, fig, 10.) 
by the Ifvtr 7'G, which is equal to I)G x^of. DG 7, 
and DG7 is tqual t.o the angle of the yard and keel ; 
vhich angle we formerly called b. Therefore its en- 
ergy in producing a rotation is n Sx^tfXl^Ox 
cof. b, Reaving out the conflaut quantities «, V*, S., 
and DG, its energy is proportional to X ‘-of. R In 
order, therefort*, that any fail may have the greatcit 
power to produce a loiation round G, it rnuli be fo 
trimmed that ^^xcof. b may be a maximum. Tims, 
if wc would trim the fails on the forcmafl, fo aa to pay 
the fhip off from the wind right alnad wilh the greatcfl 
effed, and if wc take the experiments of the French 
ajf-tideinicians as proper mcafurcsof the oblique impulfea 
of the wind on the fail, wc will brace up the yard to an 
angle of 48 degrees with the keel. The impulfe por- 
ufp'onding to 48® is 61 f, and the cofme of ^8 ’ is 669. 

. 'I hcfc give a produd^of 11435. If we brace the fail 
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to 54.44, the angle affigned by the theory, the cfFtdjvc 
impulfe IS 405274. If wc make the angle 45% the in;- 
puife is 408774. It rppears ihcn ih: t is prtferable 
to cither of the others. But llic iliflercnce is inconfr- 
dciable, as in ?.!! cafes of maxirniini n finu!! deviation 
from the bf ft pofition is not very dLtrlmcntul. But the 
difference between the llieory'and this experimental 
mcafurc will be very great yA\ii\ the in pulfc^ of the 
wind are of iifctlkty very oblique. T\.m, in UlIiIv.q 
fhip, as foon as the hcr^dfails are taken ub.iek, they 
ferve to aid the evolution, as is cvidoii : But if w ; wi t e 
iiow» to adopt the maxim inculcated by the l 1»( ory, wr 
fhould immediately round in the vvc.it her- braces, lo ::s 
to incrcafc the irnpiilfti on the fail, becaufe it is then 
very fmall ; and although we by this means ivakc v ai d 
more fquare, and therefore diiniriifii tl.e rotatriY ino- 
mtntum of this impulfe, yet the i.npulfe is rnoiL incieafcd 

(by the theory) than it.; vertical lever is diminij'iud 

Let US examine this a little more particularly, luvjnre ' 

it is reckoned one of the nicefl: points uf fcamand '.p 
aid the flhpbs coming lound by means of the he.idfi!il.s ; 
and experienced fcamen ddfer in their pradiec, in this 
manccuvre. Suppofc the yard braced up 1040'^ which 
is as much as can be ufually done, and that the fail (lii- 
vers (the bowlines are ufually let go wlieii the helm is 
put down), the fail immediately lakes aback, and in 
a moment wc may fuppofc an incidence of 6 degrees. 

I'lie impulfe coircfporiding to this is 400 (by experi- 
ment), and lliecofjneof4o°is 766. This gives 306400 
for the cfFe6live impulfe. To proceed according to the 
lhcorx% wc fhould brace the yard to 70", which would 
give the wind (now 34® on the wcallur-bow) an inci- 
dence of icarly 36®,* and the fail an inclination of 20® 
to the intended motion, which is perptLdic.ular to the 
ked. For the tangent of 20® is about ^of the tangent 
of 36®. Let us now fee what tffe^five impulfe the ex- 
perimental law of oblique impiiHicn.'j will give for thr> 
adjuUrnenl of the fails. I’iie expc nmentarimpuire for 
36“ is 480 ; the cofme of 70® rs 342 ; the produd ia 
164160, not much exceeding the half of the former. 

Nay, the impulfe for 36®, calculaitd by the the<.iv, 
would have been only'346, and the eficclivc imjmlic 
only 1 18332, And it mud be farther obfei ved,thal this 
tbcoretical adjuamciit would lend greatly to cheek the 
evolution, and in mod cafes would entirely mar it, by- 
checking the drip i3 motion ahead, and conieqiiently the 
affionolihc rudder, \vbi.?h is tlu- mod powerful agent 
in the cvoluiion ; for here would be a great impulfe lii- 
rciTlcd alniolt a Hern. 

A\e were juftifidble, lljcitforc, in faying, in the be- 
ginning ©f this aitiele, ih.ii a feafuan wouhl frequently 
Imd himfelf baJflrd if he were to work a diip according 
to the rules deduced fi oni Tvl. Bongm] work ; and we 
fee by this iiilUncc of what importanoc it is to have tlu: 
oblique impidfrons of fluids afcertaiuetl experimentally. 

1 he pratlicc of the mod experimeetl karnen is directly ^ 

the oppoiiie to this theoretical n.axim, and its fucetls 
greatly confirms the iiicrulrief.s of thcle experiments of 
ilm academicians fo often prailed by us. 

Wc return again to the gencrdl eonfidcratiop of tlic 

lotatory motion. We found the veloeitv 

- • 

It i.s ibcrcfore jiroporliona! caiiris paribus, to 7 ii 
Wc have fccu in wliat manner 7 G dependi on iltc pefi- 

tk>u 
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flon au(] fituation of th€ fail or rudder when the point 
G KH fixfd. But it alfo depends on the pofition of G. 
^Vith refptdt to the aftiou of the rudder, it is evident 
iliat it is fo much the more powerful as it is more re- 
mote from G. The dillance from G may be incrcafcd 
either hy moving the rudder farther aft or G farther 
forwaui. And aa it is of the turned importance tlrat 
a dfip aiifwcr Ijer helm with the greatcil promptitude^ 
theiV circumilances have been attended to whicli diilin- 
guifhed fine ilecring fliipb from fueh as had not this 
(quality ; and it is in a great meafure to be aferibed to 
this, that, in the gradual improvement of naval arcliitec* 
tore, the ctutre of gravity has been placed far forward. 
Perhaps the notion of a centre of gravity did not come 
into the thouglits of the rude builders in early times ; 
but they obferved that thofe boats and (hips ftecred 
beft wdiich had their exireme breadth before the mid- 
dle poLiil, and coufequcnily the bows not fo acute as 
tlie Hern. This U fo contrary to what one would cx- 
])c61, that it attracted attention more forcibly ; and, 
being fomewhat myflerioiis, it might prompt to at- 
tempts of improvement, by exceeding in this fingular 
maxim. We btlievc that it has been carried as far as 
is compatible w'lth other cifential requifitcs in a (hip. 
\VT believe that this is the chief circumftancc in 
a:ui to <!ie- what is called the trim of a Oiip ; and it were greatly 
t'rnilric the to be wiflied that the beft place for the centre of gra- 
h.lf pUci: yjty could be accurately afcertaiiied. A pratSlice pre- 
< ^ vails, which is the oppofite of what wc arc now ad- 

giMvi:/. vanciug. It is ulual to load a fliip fo that her keel is 
not iiorizontul, but low'cr abaft. This is found to im- 
prove her (Iccrage. The reafon of this is obvious. It 
incrcafcs the ading furfacc of the rudder, and allows 
the water to come at it with much greater freedom and 
regularity ; and it generally diminiihes the griping of 
the (hip forw’ard, by removing a part of the bows out 
of the water. It has not alw'ays this effect ; for the 
form of the harping aloft is frequently fiich, that the 
tendency to gripe is dimiuiihed by immcrfing more of 
the bow in the water. 

But weaving thefe circumftanres, and attending only 
to the rotatory energy of the rudder, wc fee that it is 
4if advantage to carry the centre of gravity forward. 
The fame advantage is gained to the a<!tion of the after 
fails. But, oil the other hand, the adfion of the head 
i'aih is diminiilied by it ; and we may call every fail a 
hcaduil wdiofe centre of gravity is before the centre of 
gravity of the Hiip ; tliat is, all the fails boiiicd on the 
bowfprit and furcmoll, and the flayfails hoifted on the 
mainmall ; for the centre of gravity is fcldom far be- 
fore the mainmail. 

Suppofe that when the rudder is put into the pofi- 
tion AD (hg. II.)* centre of gravity could be 
ihifted to fo as to iucreafe q G, and that this is done 
witlumt increafing the fum of tiie produ6is p r*. It is 
obvious that the velocity of convcrfion will be increafed 
ill tlic proportion of f O to qg* This is very poOible, 
by bringing to that Ade of the (hip parts of her loading 
wliich were Atuated at a diHancc from G on the other 
tide. N«iy, wc can make this change in fucha manner 

that J'p r* (hall even he lefs than it was before, by tak- 
ing care tliat every thing which we (hift Iball be nearer 
to ^ than it was formerly to G. Suppofe it all placed in 
on ipot m, and that m is the quantity of matter fo iliift- 
cd| while M is the quantity of matter in the whole iliip 
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It is only necefTary that m G* fluill be blefs than the 
fum of the produ^^s p r* comfponding to the matter 
which has been (hifted. Now, although the matter 
wdiich is cnfily moveable is generally very fmall in com- 
parifon to the w'hole matter of the (hip, and therefore 
can make but a fmall change in the place of the centre 
of gravity, it may frequently be brought from places fo 
remote, that it may occafion a veryfcnliblc diminution 
of the quantit^^y}) r*, w'hich cxprclTcs the whole mo- 
mentum of inenia. (^x 

This explains a pra6licc of the feamcn in fmall wher - a pradtic^ 
ric 3 o»* (kiiis, who in putting about are accuftomed tool fcamttn 
place ihemfelvts to letward of the maft. They even 
find that they can aid the quick motions of ihefc light 
boats by the way in which they rcll on their two feet, 
fumetimes leaning all on one foot, and fometimes on the 
other. And we have often fecn this evolution very fen- 
(ibly accelerated in a (liip of war, by tlie crew running 
fuddenly, as the helm is put down to the lee-bow. And 
we have heard it afferted by very expert feamcn, that 
after all attempts to w-ear (hip (after lying-to in a (lorin) 
have failed, they havt fuccccdcd by the crew colleding 
themfelves near the weather fere-Hirouds the moment 
the helm was put down. It mull be agreeable to the 
reflcdling Teaman to fee this pradlicc fupported by un- 
doubted mechanical principles. 

It will appear paradoxical to fay that the evolution The cixli 
may be accelerated even by an addition of matter lo thetion seed 
(liip ; and though it is only a piece of curiofity, ^ 

readers may wilh to be made fcnfible of it. Let m 
the addition, placed in fome point m lying beyond G 
from q. Let S be the fpontaiieous centre of converfioo 
before the addition. X.et v be the velocity of rotation 
round that is, the velocity of a point whofe di (lance 
from is 1, and let ^ be the radius vedlor, or didance of 
a particle from^. We have (Rotation, N® 22.) v=s 


F -qjr 




g* -f- 

that J' p =: j^p r* + M 


But wc know (Rotation, N® 23.) 


■ 7 ^ 


G Therefore v =s 
Let us determine Gg 


Jp /•* + M • w wg* 

and mg and q g. 

Let m G be called s. TTien, by the nature of the 
centre of gravity, M-|-w; Mss G 5S*:g w, and 
M , , m M* _ 

M III* 

like manner, M • G Now m M* 4- 

* M-l-w* 

MTO*=:MmxM -f- m. Therefore M • G^* + wgm* 
Mmy(M-f*w) _ Min . 

then M • G^* -J- iBi ni* ss Mna** AlTo^G/ 
- a. Let ^ G be called c: then 


Let a be s: 


= »., being = 

qg ^ c n Alfo let SG be called e. 

We have now for the cxprcIEon of the velocity vLr* 
r (» + «■») y tj-W ' 

y>r*+ M«»» ‘ 


Rotation, 



«4 

ic rota* 
III pcr- 
•mcvl 
.>i>d a 
)ntanc» 
'9 4 li 9 . 
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{ Rotation, N® 30) Thcrtforc, (inAlIy, vsi 

M -*- X — r — »• ' liad there been no addition of matter 

made, «e fhould have had v=:~ x — • It remains to 

M c t ‘ 

fhow, that z may be fo taken that — may be lefs than 

c e ' 

c + ft % 

triP/T?* if f be to s aft r e to a*, that is* if « 

be tak<?n equal to r, the two frafliotis will bcv equal. 
But if z be Icfs than e, that if the additional matter 
is placed anywhere between S and G, the complex frac- 
tion will be greater than the fraftiort and the velo- 
city of rotation will be iocreafed. There ie a particular 
diiiancc which will make it the greateft poflibleiiiame-' 

ly» when z is made zz 4** or as will 

cafily be found by treating the fraction ” * ■ , with 

ce-\^nz* 

%j confidcred as the variable quantity, for a maximum. 
In what we have been faying on this fubje^l, wc have 
confidcred the rotation only in as much as it is per- 
formed round the centre of gravity, although in every 
moment it is really performed round a fpontaneous axis 
h'ing beyond that centre. This was done beoaufe it af- 
forded an cafy invert igation, and any angular motion 
round the centre of gravity is equal to the angular 
motion round any other point. Therefore the extent 
and the time of the evolution arc accurately defined.—^ 
From obferving that the energy of the force F is pro- 
portional to q G, an inattentive reader will he apt to 
conceive the centre of gravity as the centre of motion, 
and tlie rotation as taking place becaufe the momenta of 
the fails and rudder, on the oppofite fidcs of the centre 
of gravity, do not balance each other. But wc muff 
always keep in mind that this is not the caufc of the ro- 
tation. The caufc is the want of equilibrium round 
the point C (fig. 10.), where the actions of the water 
balance each other. During the evolution, which cox- 
hfts of a rotation combined with a progreffive motioni 
this point C is continually fliifting, and the unbalanced 
momenta which continue the rotation always rcfpcA the 
momentary fituation of the point C. It is neverthclcfs 
always true that the energy of a force F is proportional 
{caierh parihut) to q G, and the rotation is always 
made in the fame diredfion as if the point G were real- 
ly the centre of converfion. Therefore the mainfail afta 
always (when oblique) by pufhing the Hern away from 
the wind, although it fhould fometimes a 6 k on a point 
of the vertical lever through C, which is ahead of C. 

Thefc obfervations on the effcdls of the fails and 
rudder in producing a converfion, arc fttfficierit for ena- 
bling ui to explain any cafe of their ad^ion which may 
occur. Wc have not confidcred the effefts which they 
tend to produce by inclining the fhip round a horizon- 
tal axis, viz. the motions of rolling and pitching. Sec 
k^vLLiNG and Pitching. To treat this fubjedl pro- 
jdrrly would lead us into the whole doflrinc of the equi- 
librium of floatinf bodies', and it would rtthcr lead to 
maxims of conftru^Tbn ^an to maxims of manccuvre. 
M. Bouguer’s Traits du Navire and Euler’s Seientia 
Navalls are excCtJent performances on this fubjc 6 t| 
VoL. XVII. Part I. 
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and Wit arc not here obliged* to have recottrft lo ilnr er- 
roneous theory. 

It is cafy to fee that the lateral prefTafe both of the 
wind on the fails and of the water on the rudder tends 6 y 
to incline the fhip to one fide. The fails alfo tend to DifTercnt 
prefs the Ihip’s bows into the water, and, if fhe 
kept frotn advancing, would prefs tliem down confider*f^ 
ably. But by the (hip’s motion, and the prominent {SIp’"nd* 
form of her bows, the rcllllance of the water to thcwimlon 
fore part of the iliip produces a force whicli is dircfied*be faiUba* 
upwards- ^^he fails alfo have a fmall tendenev to raife 
the fhip, for they conrtitiite a fiirface which in general 
feparates from the plumb-line below. This is remark- 
ably the cafe in the flayfails, particularly the jib and 
forc-topmart rtayfail. And this helps greatly to foften 
the plunges of the fhip’s bows into the liead fean. The 
upward prefTure alfo of the water on her hows, which 
wc juft now mentioned, has a great effect in oppofmg 
the ioAuerfion of the bows which the fails produce by 
acting on the long levers furniflicd by the mafts, M. 

Bouguer gives the name of point veliqve to the point V 
(fig. 12.) of the mall, where it is cot by the line CV, 
which marks tlie mean place and direftion of the whole 
impulfe of the water on the bows. And bcobfervesjtliat 
if the mean dirtdlioii of all the adlions of the wind 
on the fails be made to pafs alfo through this point 
there will be a perfed equilibrium, and the fliip will 
have no tendency to plunge into the water or to rife 
out of it ; for the whole aflion of the water on the 
bows, in the diredlion CV, ia equivalent to, and may 
be rcfolvcd into the adlioii CE, by which the progref- 
five motion is rcliftcd, And the vertical action CD, by 
which the fhip is raifed above the water. The force 
CE mull be oppoled by an equal force VD, exerted by 
the wind on the fails, and the force CD is oppofed by 
the weight of the fkip. If the mean eft'ort of the finis 
pafl'cs above the point V, the rtiip’s bows will be prclfed 
into the water; and if it pafs below V, her ftern will 
be prelfcd down. But, by the union of ihrfc forces, 
flic will rife and fall w’ith the fea, keeping alw'ays in a 
parallel pofiticn. We apprehend that it is of very litilc 
moment to attend to the fituation of this point. Ex- 
cept when the fhip is right afore the wind, it is a thou- 
fand chances to one that the line CV of mean refiftanco 
docs not pafs through any mart ; and the faft is, that 
the (bip cannot be in a ftatc of uniform motion on anv 
other condition but the perfect union of the line of 
mean adlion of the fails, and the line of mean action of 
the refirtancc. But its place ihifts by every change of 
leeway or of trim ; and it is impoflible to keep thefe 
lines ill one conftant point of intcrfcdlion for a moment, 
on account of the inceflaiit changes of the furfacc of the 
water on which fhc floats. M Bougucr’s obfervations 
on this point, arc, however, very ingenious and original. 

We conclude this diflertation, by deferibing fume 
the chief movements or evolutions. What we have!V^*|’"^,^^‘ 
faid hitherto is intended for the inftrii^lion of the artiil, ' 
by making him fenfiblc of the mechanical procedure. 

The defeription is rather meant for the amufement of 
the landfmin, enabling him to underrtand operations 
that are familiar to the fea man. The latter will per- 
haps fmilc at the aw'kward account given of his bufinefs 
by one who cannot hand, reef, lior fteer. 

To tael Ship, 

The fhip muft firft of all be kept full, that is, with 
E c ii 
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ft very Tcnfible angle of incidence bn the l!aila» tfnd by 
no means hugging the wind. For as this evolution is 
chiefly performed by the rudder, h is necelFary to gi^c 
the (hip a good velocity. When the (hip is obferved 
to luff up of heTfdf, that nrioment is to be catched for 
beginning the evolution, becaufe (he will by her inht- 
rent force continue this motion. The helm is then ^ut 
dovrn. When the officer calls out Helm’s a-lfce, the 
fore-fheet, fore-top bowline, jib, and flag fail (beets for- 
ward arc let go. The jib is frequently hauled down. 
Thus the obflacles to the (liip’s head coming up to the 
wind by the a£lion of the rudder arc removed. If the 
mainfail is fet, it is not unufual to clue up the weather 
fide, which may be confidercd as a beadfail, becaufc it 
is before the centre of gravity. The mizen muft 
be hauled out, and even the fail braced to windward. 
Its power in paying off the ftern from the wind con- 
fpircs with the aflion of the rudder. It is really an' 
aerial rudder. The fails are immediately taken aback. 
In this (late the cffe6t of the mizen-topfail would be 
to obllruA the movement, by preflTing the ftern the con- 
trary wny to what it did before. It is therefore either 
immediately braced about (harp on the other tack, or 
lowered. Bracing it about evidently tends to pay 
round the ftern from the wind, and thus aflift in bring- 
ing the head up to the wind. But in this poiition it 
checks the progroflive motion of the fliip, on which the 
evolution chiefly depends. Fora rapid evolution, there- 
fore, it is as well to lower the mizen-topfail. Mean- 
time, the headfails are all aback, and the adion of the 
wind on them tends greatly to pay the fliip round. To 
increafe this effe^l, it is not uniifual to haul the fore-top 
bowline again. The fails on the rnainmaft are now 
nlmoft becalmed ; and therefore when the wind is right 
ahead, or a little before, the mainfail is hauled round 
and braced up (harp on the other tack with all expedi- 
tion. The ftayfail (hecta arc now fliifted over to their 
places for the other tack. The (hip is now entirely un- 
der the power of the headfails and of the rudder, and 
their a^^ions confpirc to promote the converfion. The 
ftiip has acv'juircd an angulaV motion, and will preferve 
it, fo that now the evolution is fccured, and (he falls off 
apace from the wind on the other tack. The farther 
aifliun of the rudder is therefore unncccffary, and would 
even be prejudicial, by caufing the (hip to fall o(F too 
much from the wind before the fails can be (hifted and 
trimmed for failing on the other tack. It is therefore 
proper to right the helm when the wind is right ahead, 
that is, to bring the rudder into the direftion of the 
keel. The fhip continues her converfion by her inhe- 
rent force and the a6linn of the headfails. 

When the flirp has fallen off about four points from 
the wind, the headfails arc hauled round, and trimmed 
ffiarp on the other tack with all expedition ; and al- 
thougii this operation was begun with the wind four 
oints on the bow, it will be fix before the fails are 
meed up, and therefore the headfails will immediately 
fill. The after-fails have filled already, while the head* 
fails were inadive, and thcrcfoi't immediately check the 
farther falling off from the wind. All fails now draw, 
for the ftayfatl ftiects have been (hifted ovfcr while they 
were becalmed or (baking tn the wind. The (hip now 
gathers way, and will obey the fmallcft motion of the 
helm to bring her clofc to the wind. 

We have here fuppofed, that during all this opera- 
tion the (hip prefcrvel hv# progreffive motion. S>Le 
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muft therefore have deferibed a Curve line, advancing 
all the While to windward. Fig. 13. is a reprefenta- 
tion of this evolution when it is performed in the com- 
pleted manner. The (hip (landing on the courfe £ o, 
with the wind blowing in the dirc6lion WF, has her 
helm put hard a-lee when (lie is in the pofition A. She 
iihmediately deviates from her cotit fe, and deferibing a 
curve, comes to the pofition B, with the wind blowing 
in the diredItOfl WF of the yards, and the fquaTc-faila 
now (hiver. The mizen-topfail is here reprefented 
braced (harp on the other tack, by which its tendency 
to aid the angular motion (while it checks the progref- 
five motion) is diftitidlly fecn. The maiu and fore- 
fails arc now (hivering, and immediately after Bi*e taken 
aback. The effe^l of this dti the headfails is diftindt- 
ly fecn to be favourable to the converfion, by pufiiing 
the point F in the' dircAion F /; but for the fame rea- 
fdh it continues to retard the progreffive motion - 
When the (hip has attained to the pofition €, the main- 
fail is hauled round and trimmed for the other tack. 
The impulfc in the dirc^fion F # ftill aids the converfion 
and retards the progreiTivt motion. When the (hip has 
attained a pofition between C and D, fuch that the 
main and mizen topfail yards are in the diredtion of the 
wind, there is nothing to counteradf the force of the 
headfails to pay the (hip’s head off from the w'ind. 
Nay, during the progrefs of the fliip to this interme- 
diate poiition, if any wind gets at the main or mizen 
topfails, it a6ls on their anteiior furfaccs, and impels 
the after parts of the (hip away from the curve ahed^ 
and thus aids the revolution. We have therefore faid, 
that when once the fads are taken fully aback, and 
particularly when the wind is brought right ahead, it 
is fcarcc pt>(Iible for the evolution to fail j as foon the re- 
fore as the muin-topfail (irimmtd for the other tack) 
(hivers, we are certain that the headfails will be filled 
by the time they are hauled round and trimmed. The 
ftayfaiU are filled before this, bccaufe their Iheets have 
been (hifted, and they (land much (harper than the 
fquare-failH ; and thus every thing tends to check the 
(billing off from the wind on the other tack, and this 
no fooner than it (hould be done. The (hip iuame- 
diately gathers way, and holds on in her new courfe 

d G. 

But it frequently happens, that in this converfion 
the (hip lofcB her whole progreffive motion. This 
form times happens w hile the fails are (hivering before 
they are taken fully aback. It is evident, that in . this 
cafe there is little hopes of fuccefs, for the fhip now Hes 
like a log, and neither fails nor rudde r have any adlion. 
The fliip drives to leeward like d log, and the water ail- 
ing on the lee-fide of the rudder checks a little the driv- 
ing of the ftern. The head therefore falls off again, 
and by and by the falls fill, and the (hip continues on 
her former lack. This is called missing stays, and 
it is gelieraliy owing to the fliip^’s having too little ve- 
locity at the beginning' of the cvolotnm. Hence the 
propriety of keeping the fails well filled for fonie little 
time before. Rough westber, too, by raifing a wave 
which beats violently on the weaihev-bow, frequently 
checks the firft luffing of the (hip, and beats her^off 
again. 

If the (hip loies all her motion after the headfails 
have been fully tuken aback, and before we liave 
brought the wind right ahead, the evolution becomes 
uncertain, but by no means defperate 3 for the aftion 

of 
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t>r tiie Ariml of the heAdfaUs will prefcntly give her 
llerii<^wa 7 . Suppofe tliiti to happen wlicn the ihip is 
ill the position Bring the helui overhand to whid- 
wai'dt id that the rudder ihall have the portion repre* 
fetiudby the Csiall dotted Ime of. It is evident, that 
the rerutance of the water to the ftern-way of the rud- 
der adks in a favourable dire^kiou, puihing the ilern out- 
wuixds. 1^ the mean time, the a&ion of the wind on 
the headfaila pafhes the bead in the oppodte djrcd^ion. 
YhcfcaSkina dotifpire theix*forcin promoting the evo- 
lution ; and if (the wind is right ^^ailiead, it cannot fail, 
but may even be completed fpeedily^ becaufe the (hip 
gatiura ilern-way, and thea^ion of the rudder becomes 
vciy powerful ; and as Coon as tlie wind comet on the 
formerly lee-tboiir, the adion of the water on the now 
iee-quartcr will greatly accelerate the converlioti. When 
the w'ind therefore -has once been brought nearly right 
ahead, tlieve.ia no ri/k of being baffled. 

But iliould the (hip have loft: all her head*way con- 
£derably before this, the evolution is very uncertain ; 
for the adlion of the water on the rudder may not be 
nearly equal to its contrary adlion on the lee-quarter : 
ill which cafe, the a^ion of the wind ou the headfails 
may not be fufficient to make up tlie difference. Wlven 
this is obferved, w»hcn the (lup goes affern without 
changing her pofition, \vc mull immediately throw the 
headfails completely aback, and put the helm dow^n 
again, which will pay off the (hip’s head from the wind 
enough to enable us to fill the fails again on the fame 
tack, to try our fortune again ; or we muff box haul 
the (hip, in the manner to lie d(d*cribe<l by and by. 

Sucli is the ordinary procefsof tucking ftiip; a pro- 
cefs in which all the different modes of adiion of the 
rudder and fails art employed. To execute this evolu- 
tion in the mod expeditious manner, and fo as to gain 
a» much on the wind as poftlble, is conlidtred as the 
ted of an expert feaman. We have deferibed the pro- 
cefs which is bed calculated for the movement. 

But if the ftiip be failing -very brifkly in fmooth water, 
fo that there is no danger of milling days, we may gain 
more to windward confiderably by keeping faff the 
fore-top bowline and the jib and ffay-fatl (beets till the 
fquarc-fails are »11 (liiveriiig; For thefe fails, continuing 
to draw with conliderable force, and balancing each 
other tolerably fore and aft, keep up the (hip’s velocity 
very much, and thus maintain the power of the rudder. 
If we now let all fty when the fquare-fails arc (hivering, 
the (hip may be confidered as without fails, but expofed 
to the a£lion of the water on the lee -bow ; from which 
atifes a ffrpitg preffure of the bow to windward, which 
confpires with the aflion of the rudder to4iid the con- 
veriion. It evidently leaves all that tendency of the 
bow to windward which arifes from lee-way, and even 
what -Was oouateradled by the formerly unbakinced 
adion of thefe bcad^idayfails. This method lengthens 
the whide time of the evolution, but it advances She 
fliip to windward.^ Obferve, too, that keeping fad 
the ibre-top bowline till the fail fthvers, and then let- 
ting it go, infures the taoking aback of that (ail, and 
thus inff aotly produces an adion that is favourable to 
the evolution. 

/ The mod expert feamen, however, differ among 
tbeanfelves refped to thefe two methods, and the 
ffvd is the mod generally pradif^d in the Brkifti navy, 
becaufe the load liable to faiL The forces wbioh op- 
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pofe the converfion arc fuonet removed, and tlie pro- 
4udk>it pf a favourable ad ion by the hacking of the 
fore-topfail is alfo fuoner obtained, by letting go tfic 
fore-top bowline at the firft. 

Having entered fo minutely into the clefcription and 
rationale of this evolution, we liave fufQcicntly turned 
•'the reader’s attention to the different adions which co- 
operate in prod,iu:ing the motions of convcrfion. We 
(hall therefore be very baief in our defeription of the 
other evolutions. 

To 

When the feaman fees that his (hip will not go a- 
bout head to wind, but will mifs days, he mud change 
his tack the other way ; that is, by turning her head 
away from the wind, going a little way before the wind, 
and then hauling the wind on the other tack. This 
is called wearing or veering (hip. It is mod necef- 
fary in ftormy weather with little (ail, or in very faint 
breezes, or in a difabled (hip. 

The procefs is exceedingly fimple; and the mere nar- 
ration of the procedure is fufficient for (bowing the 
propriety of every part of it. 

Watch for the moment of the (hip's falling off, and 
then haul up the mainfarl and mizen, and (liiver the 
tnize^i-topfail, and put the helm a- wear her. When the 
ftiip fall« offfcnfthly (and not before), let go the bow- 
Jiiiefi. Eafe away the forc-(hect, raife the fore-tack, and 
gaUicr aft the w'ealher fore-fticet, as the lee-(hcct is ca- 
led away. Round in the weather-braces of the fore 
and main-mads, and keep the yards nearly bifeding tiie 
angle of the wind and keel, fo that when the ftiip is 
before the wind the yards may be fquarc. It may even 
be of advantage to round in the W'cather-bracei of the 
main-topfail mure than thofe of the headfails ; for the 
mainmad is abaft the centre of gravity. All this 
while the mizcn-topfail mud be kept (hivering, by 
rounding in the weather-braces as the (hip pays o(F 
from the wind. Then the main-topfail will be braced 
up for the otlicr tack by the time that w'c have brought 
the wind on the weather-quarter. After this it wiU 
be full, and will aid the evolution. When the wind 
is right nft, ftiift the jib and (lay-fail (beets. The evo- 
lution now goes on with great rapidity ; therefore hri(l<- 
ly haul on board the fore and main tacks, and haul out 
the mizcD, and fcl the mizen-dayfail as foon as they will 
take the wind the right way. We muft now cheek 
the great rapidity with which the (hip comes to the 
wind on tlie other Aack, by righting tlie helm before 
wc bring the wind on the beam : and all muff be trim- 
med (harp fore and aft by this time, that the headfails 
may take and check the coAiing-to. All being trim- 
med, dand on clofa by the wind. 

Wc cannot help lofing a great deal of ground in 
this movement* Therefore, though it be very fimple, 
it requires mueb attention and rapid execution to do 
it with as little lofs of ground as poffiblc. One is apt 
to imagine at fird that it would be better to keep tlie 
headfails braced up on the former tack, or at lead not 
to round in the weather-braces fo much as is here di» 
refled. When the (liip is right afore the wind, we 
(liould expefl alfiftance from the obhquity of the head- 
fails ; but the rudder being the priacipal agent in the 
evolution, it is found that more is gained by increafing 
•the (hip’l velocity, then by a fmalkr impiilfe on the 
£ c a beadfailt 
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lioailfLiiU more favouiably Kxpcrionced fea- 

mcn differ, however, in their pradiice in refped^ of this 
particular* 

To loxhnul a $hip* 

This is a proctfs performed only in critical fitua- 
tioiis, as when a ruck, a (hip, or fomc danger, is fud- 
feen right ahead, or when a Ihip miffes ftays. It 
rt quires the n\oil rapid execution. 

'J^Iic fliip being clofe-haulcd on a wind, haul up the 
n^Liinf.iil and niizcn, and (hiver the topfails, and put the 
hill II licJid a-lrc altogether. Raife the furc-tack, let 
go t lie head bowlines, and brace about "the hcadfaiis 
lliarp on the other Uck. The (hip will quickly lofc 
hc! way, get Hern -way, and then fall off, by the joint 
aHion of the headlails and of the inverted rudder. 
When flic has fallen off eight points, brace the aftcr- 
f.iils fqiiarc, which have hitherto been kept (hivering. 
This will at firil incrcafc the power of the rudder, by 
♦iicrcaling the flcni-way, and at the fame time it makes 
no oppofition to the converfion which is going on. The 
continuation of her circular motion will prcfcntly caufe 
them to take the w'ind on their after furfuces. This will 
check the ffern-way, flop it, and give the (hip a little 
head-way. Now (hift the helm, fo that tl»c rudder may 
again in conjune^ion with the headfails in paying 
her off from the wind. Tins is the critical part of the 
evolution, bccaiifc the (hip has little or no way through 
the water, and wrfl frequently remain long in this po- 
(ition. But as there arc no counteradling forces, the 
(hip conlinucfi to fall off. Then the v.*edthcr-braccs of 
tlie after-fails may be gently rounded in, fo that the 
wind ading on their hinder furfaces may both pufli the 
(hip a little aheu<I and her ilern laterally in conjunc- 
tion with the rudder. Thus the wilid is brought upon 
the quarter, and the headl'ails fliiver. By this time the 
(hip has acquired fon.e headway. A continuation of 
the roliition would now' fill the hcadfaiis, and their ac- 
tion would be conlrary to the intended evolution. 
They are therefore immedialely braced the other way, 
nearly fquiirc, and the evolution is now completed in 
the fame manner with wearing (hip. 

Some feanicn brace all the fails aback the moment 
that the helm is put hard a-lee, but the after-fails no 
more aback than jufl to fquare the yards. This quick- 
ly gives the (hip ilern-way, and brings the rudder into 
ad ion in its inverted diredion ; and they' think that 
tlie evoluiioii is nceeleratcd by this method. 

There is another problem of fcamanfliip deferving of 
our attenlitJii, which cannot properly be called an evo- 
lution. This is lying-to. This is done in general by 
laying fume fails aback, fo as to (lop the head-way pro- 
duced by others. But there is a confldcrable addrefs 
iicceffary for doing this in fuch a way that the (hip 
lliall lie eafily, and under command, ready to proceed in 
her courfe, and eafdy brought under weigh. 

To briiig-to with the fore or main topfail to the 
mafl, brace that fail (h&rp aback, haul out the mizen, 
and clap the helm hard a-lee. 

Muppofe the fore, -topfail to be aback ; the other fasls 
(hunt the (hip ahead, and the lee-helm makes the (hip 
come up to the wind, which makes it come more 
perpendicularly on the fail which is aback. T-benits 
impulfe fuon exceeds thofc on the other fails, which are 
tow ihivering, or almofl (hivering. The (hip ftahds ftill 
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a while, and then falls off, fo as to fill the aftcr-railb-'j, 
which again (hoot her ahead, and the procefs is thus 
repeated. A (hip lying-to in this way goes a good 
deal ahead and alfo to leeward. If the main-topfail be 
aback, the (liip flioots ahead, and comes up till the di- 
minifliiiig impulfe of the drawing fails in the dire£tiou 
of the keel is balanced by the iiicreafed impulfe on the 
main-topfaiL She lies a-long while in this poflCion, 
driving (lowly to leeward ; and (lie at laft falls off by 
the beating of the water on her weather-bow. She falls 
off but little, and foon comes up again. 

Thus a fliip lying-to is not like a mere log, but has 
a certain motion which keeps her under command. To 
pet under weigh again, we mull watch the time of fall- 
ing off ; and w'hcn this is juft about to finifli, brace 
about brifkiy, and fill the fail which was aback. To 
aid this operation, the jib and fore-topmafl ftayfail may 
be hoi fled, and the miaacn brailed up: or, when the in- 
tended courfe is before the w'ind or large, back the forc- 
topfail (harp, (liivcr the main and mizen topfail, brail 
up the mizen, and hoift the jib and forc-topma(l (lay- 
fails altogether*. 

In a llorm with a contrary wind, or on a lee (horc, a 
(liip is obliged to lic-to under a vei-y' low fail- Some fail 
is abfolultly ncceffary, in order to keep the (hip ttcadi- 
ly down, otherwife (he would kick about like a cork, 
and roll fo deep as to (train and work herfelf to pieces. 
l^iiFcrcnt fliips behave beft under difTcrciit fails. In a 
very violent gale, the three lower ftayfails are in gene- 
ral well adapted for keeping her Heady, and dillribut- 
ing the drain. This mode feems alfo well adapted fov 
wearing, which may be done by hauling down the mi- 
zen-llayfail. Under whatever Tail the (hip is brought- 
to in a llorm, it is always with a fitted fail, and never 
with one laid aback. The helm is laflieJ down hard 
a-lcc ; therefore the (hip flioots ahead, and comes up 
till the fea on her wcathcr-bow beats her off again. 
Getting under weigh is generally difficult ; becaufe the 
(liip and rigging are lofty abaft, and hinder her from 
falling off readily when the helm is put hard a-wcathcr. 
We mull watch the falling off, and aflift the fliip by 
fome finall headfail. Sometimes the crew get up on 
the weather forc-lhroudsin a crowd, and thus prefent a 
furface to the wind.. 

These examples of the three chief evolutions will en. 
able thofe who are not feamcn to undcrlland the pro- 
priety of the different fleps, and alfo to underfland the 
other evolutions as they are deferibed by pra6lical au- 
thors. We arc not acquainted with any performance 
in our language where the whole are confidercd in a 
conneflcd and fyileinatical manner. There is a book on 
this fub)eft in French, called La Manauvrier^ by M. 
Bourde de Ville-Huet, which is in great reputation in 
France. A tranflation into £ngli(h was publilhed fome 
years ago, faid to he the performance of the Cbevalrer 
dc Sauftuil a French officer. But, this appears to hc a 
bookfeller's puff ; for it is undoubtedly the work of 
fome perfon who did not underfland eitAcr the French 
language, or the fubjedl, or the matlienlatical principles 
which are employed in the feientihe part. The blun- 
ders are not fuch as could polTibly be made by a Fren^,, 
man not verfant in the Englifh language, but natural 
for an Euglifhman ignorant of French, No French 
gcQtlcmcu or officer would have tranilated a work of 
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eluii kiucl (which he profeiFes to think fo highly of) to 
ferve the rivals and foes of his conntry. But indeed 
it can do no great liarm in this way ; for the feientihe 
part of it is abfolutely unintelligible for want of fcicnce 
in the tranllator ; and the pradical part is fullof bliin- 
dtTH for want of knowledge of the French language. 

We offer tliis account of the fubjeff with all proper 
rtTpeil and diffidence. We do not profefs to teach : 
but by pointing out the defcdls of the celebrated works 
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of M. Boiiguer, and the courfe wliich may be tak 
to remove ihctn, while we preferve much valuable know- 
ledge which they contain, we may perhaps excite forae 
perfbns to apply to this fiibjt*£t, who, by a combinatic^i 
of what is juft in M. Bouguer's theoi*y, with an expe- 
rimental doi^Uinc of ilic iinpulfes of Buids, may profluce 
a treatife of feamanffiip which will not be conhned to 
the libraries of mathematicians, but become a manual 
for feamen by profeflion* 
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icamcn. SEAMEN, fiich perfons as ftrve the king or others 
at fca by navigating and fighting fhips, &c. See Ma^ 

XLI TIMK StatCm 

Seamen fighting, quarrelling, or making any difturb- 
ance, may be punifticd by the commiflionera of the navy 
with fine and imprlfonment. Kcgiftercd feamen arc cx- 
e?npted from ferving in any parilh office, &c. and arc 
allowed bounty-money bcfidc their pay. By the law of 
merchants, the feamen of a vcffel are accountable to the 
mailer or commander, the tnafter to the owners, and 
the owners to the merchants, for damage fnftained ei- 
ther by negligence or otberwife. Where a fcaman is 
hired for a voyage, and he deferts before it is ended, 
he ffiall lofc hia wages ; and in cafe a ffiip be loft in a 
florin, the feamen lofe their wages, as well as the own- 
ers their freight. 

Means of Prcjurvmg the Health of SsAMfi/, See Me- 
DiciNi , N°. 351. 

In addition to what has been faid on this fubje£l in 
the place referred to, we lhall fubjoin foine valuable ob- 
fervations which we have met with in the fixth vo- 
lume of the Memoirs of the Royal Society of Medicine 
at rivrls for the years 17^4 and 1785- 

Jn 1783, the inarllial de Callries, intending to make 
fomc changes in the regulations of the navy, particu- 
larly with regard to diet, propofed to the fociety the 
two following queftiuns; i. ** What are the moil W'holc- 
fornc aliments for feamen, confidering the impolfibility 
of procuring them freih meal ? And what kinds of fait 
meat, orfilh, of piilfc, aiidof drink, arc moil proper for 
them, and in what quantity, not ©mitling to inquire 
into the regimens in ufc amongft other maritime iiations 
for what n\ay be adopted by us, and into what expe- 
rience has evinced the utility of, from the accounts of 
the nioft celebrated navigators 2. A number of 
patients labouring under different difeafts being affern- 
bled in naval Iiofpltals, and different conftiiutlons af- 
fected by the, fame difeafe requiring difference of diet, 
what general dietetic rules for an hofpital would be beft 
adapted to every cxigjpnce, dividing ihc patients into 
three claffes ;.the firft in which liquids alone are proper, 
the fecond in wiiioh we begin to g^vc folids in fmall 
quantities, and the Hate of convalclcencc in w'hich a 
fulliiir jdiet is neceffary A committee was appointed 
to draw up an anfw'cr to thefe, who invcfligaud the 
fubjc^l very mmutely. The rcfiilt of jheir labours is 
tlieie given at large. The obfervations moll worthy of 
notice are, that the feurvy of the Engllffi fcauiei), who 
^live chiefly on fait meat, is a putrid difeafe ; whilfl that 
• of the Dutch, who ufe farinaceous vegetables and dried 

pulfe in large quantities, has more of an hydropical 
. uudency. A mixture of both, even at the fame meal, 
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is recommended. This is fupported byPphilofophical Seamen, 
reafoning, and the example of Captain Cook, who was Scapo^ 
partly indebted to this mixed regimen for the preferva- ' ' 
tion of his crew . Salt fiih fliould never be iifcd : fait 
beef grows hard, and after boiling its fibrous parts only 
remain, which are more calculated to load the llomach 
than recruit the ilrength. Salt bacon may be kept at 
fea 18 months ; it does rot lofe its moill and nutri- 
incntal parts, and unites better with pulfe, but fliould 
not be ufed when rancid. Live animals kept on boarxl 
fliips tend to produce difeafes amongft the crtw\ Rice 
fhould be ufed largely. Our puddings I're bad food : 
the flour would be much better made into bread, which 
might be done at fea w'ith no great trouble. Sour krout 
fliould be ufed freely. Milliard, vinegar, fugar, rnelaf- 
fes and honey, are good antifcorbutics. Of drinks, 
wine is the bell : wort, fpriicc-beer, or the Ruffian 
arc good fubllitutes. Spirits are only to be ufed in cold 
climates, and in fmall quantity. The greater part of 
the excellent memoir in anfwer to the fccond queftion, 
perfcdly coincides wdili M. Diihamel du Monceaiix’s 

Means of Preferving the Health of Stamen,*' and 
M. Poiffonnier dcs Ptrriercs's treatifis “ On tlie Dif- 
eafes of Seamen," and “ On the advantages of changing 
the Diet of Seamen," and his “ F^xamiualioii of Pringle’s 
Differtation." 

SEAPOYS, or Si.poys, natives of Indoflan ferving 
in a military capacity under the Euiopean powers, and 
difeiplined after the European manner. 

The Scapoys of the Englifh Fall India Company 
compofe perhaps the mod numerous, regular, and beft 
difeiplined body of black troops in the world. Tliey 
are raifed from among the natives of the country, and 
confift of Moots or Midiuinctaiis, Raja-poots, Hindoos, 

Pariars, befidts many intermediate cafts peculiar to 
themfelves ; the whole modelled in all corrtfpondiiig 
particulars, and difeiplined in every refped, as the army 
of Great Britain. 

The military cllablifliments of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, have each their refpedtive numbers, that of 
Bengal exceeding the reft. The Scapoys aie formed 
into complete, uniform, and regular battalions, as our 
marching regiments at home, being intended to repre- 
fent and anwer fully to every purpofe in India to the 
like troops in Europe. A battalion confifts of 700 
men, of complitc effeftive ftrength. In each there arc 
eight companies, including two flank ones or grena- 
diers. They are refpcdivcly commanded by their own 
black and European officers ; to each company there 
is attached a fupaltern, who takes the command, under 
whom arc two native commiffioncd officers, bearing the 
rank of fubidar and jimindar j of eight fubaltcrns, fix 

aia 
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Xfapoy*. arc licutcnantSy the other cnfigns ; excluHve iff' a ftaff, ' 
' of adjatant and furgcon. The black non-commiffioncd 
ofBcers anfwcr to our fcrjcanta and corporals, and arc 
called havildars and nal^ues. There is alfo to each 
corps an Englifh ferjeant-major, drill and ftoreferjeant; 
to each battalion is a band of drums and fifes, and to 
each a pair of colours. A captain commands the 
whole. 

Thctr jackets, which arc made entirely after the Eu- 
ropean fsi(l\ioti, are of a red colour with yellow facings 
(as worn by all the infantry of the Company on the 
Coromandel coafl). The remaining part of their at- 
tire refcmbles more the country or Indian habit, and 
coniifls of a dark blue turban, broad and round at 
top, defeending deep to the bottom, the fides of which, 
of a concave form, arc crofTed by a white band, running 

front, fallened under a rofe above. As an under 
garment, they have a jacket of linen. A dark blue 
fafh girding, to anfwer the turban, goes round their 
middle. On the thighs they have fliort drawers, faf- 
tened by a feollopcd band. Their legs arc bare, wdiich 
renders them more ready for adlion or ferviec. Their 
arms are a •firelock and bayonet ; their accoutrements 
or rrofs bcltb black leather, with pouches the fame. 

A battalion drawn out cannot but Arike the fpe£la- 
tors with a lively and fanciful military iniprcfiion, as 
they unite in their exterior traits refpedtivtiy Indian 
and European. 

They are brought to the utmofl exaftnefs of difei- 
pline ; go through their evolutions and manoeuvres with 
a regularity and prccrfion equal to, and not furpaffed by, 
Eirropran troops. In a6Iion they are brave and Heady, 
and have been known to Hand where Europeans have 
given way. 

Their difcTpline puts them on a footing with Euro- 
pean troops, with whom they are always ready to adl 
ill concert. 

Their utility and fervices arc evident : they fccure to 
the Company the internal good order and prefervation 
of their territorial diflricls, which, though poilible to 
be enforced with a ftrong hand by Europeans, requires 
nnmbeTs, and can only be condufled with that cafe and 
addrefs peculiar to the native forces of the country. 

They arc confidcrcd with refpeft in the eyes of the 
other natives, though they fufficiently, and with a good 
grace, feci and alTrrt their own confcqucnce. In large 
garrifons, where the duty is great, as Madras, Pondi- 
cherry, Trichinopoly, Vellore, dec. tw'o or three batta- 
lions might be prefent together, exclufive of Europeans. 
If fent fingly up the country, they arc liable to be dc- 
laclied, fometimes by one or more companies being fent 
to a (lation dependent on the chief garrifon or head- 
quarters, otlicrwifc they arc difperfed through the di- 
firicls, four or five together, with a non-coinmiflfoncd 
officer (this is a part of the fcrvicc which is called 
pn on hills, or in villages, to priferve order, 

convey intcHigenee, and affift the talildar, renter, or 
cutwall 6f the place, in cafes of emergency. 'Fhey alfo 
enforce the police, and prevent in fuch cafes the coun- 
try from being infefted with thieves, which otherwife 
have combined, forming a banditti, to rob pafTcngers 
and plunder cattle, of which there arc fo many inftances 
upon record. As for fuch Britiffi officers in the Com- 
pany's fervicc as are attached to battalions, they are 
obliged to follow the fortunes and dcllinations of their 
1 
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men, with their refpeftive corp'^, leading a life often Seapoy^j 
repUtc wilh adventures of a peculiar nature. An in- Search* 
dividual in fuch cafes is frequently fecludcd from thofe 
of his own colour when up the country, or diiached ' " 

upon command, where in a frontier garrifon or hill fort 
in the iaterior parts of India none but natives are to be 
found. Here he might live as he pleafcs, being jierfeft- 
ly abrolote within his jurifdiflion. Such ilatiou:) being 
lucrative, with management may produce great for- 
tunes. Neither is the condition hard to a perfun con- 
verfant in the language of the country, or that of the 
Seapoys called Moon (wduch moil officers in the Com- 
pany’s fervicc acquire) ; otherwife the lofs of focicty 
is not rccompenfed by other advantages, as you forget 
your own language, grow melancholy, and pafs your 
days without comfort. 

The peace cftabliflimcnt at Madras confifts of 30 Sea- 
poy battalions, but in time of war is augmented as oc- 
cafion requires ; or frequently each corps is ftrenglhen- 
cd by the addition of two companies, which are redu- 
ced again in time of peace, the officers remaining fuper- 
numeraries io the fervice. In garrifon they are quar- 
tered in barracks ; they live agreeably to the ufage of 
the country, llcep on the ground on a mat or thin car- 
pet. In their perfons they are cleanly, but appear to 
bcH advantage in their uniform. Off duty they go as 
the other natives in poor circumllanees ; and have only 
a cloth round their middle atid over their fhoulders. As 
to the different calls, the Moormen or Muffclmen aflert 
rc-cmincnce, as. coming into the country by conqueft- 
n their perfons they are rather robuil, and in their 
tempers vindi£livc. Their religion and drefs is diftindt 
from the Hindoos, who arc mild and paffivc in their 
temper, faithful, ftcady, and good foldicrs. The Pa- 
riars arc inferior to the others, live under different cir- 
cumflances, dwell in huts, and affociate not on equal 
terms wilh the reft ; they do all menial offices, arc fer- 
vants to Europeans, and think themfehes happy when 
by them employed, though they are equally good Sca- 
poys. 

Having thus treated of the Company'® Seapoys, wt 
fhall obferve that they arc kindly attentive to their offi- 
cers w'hcn often in circumftanccs requiring their affifl- 
ance ; arc guilty of few vices ; and have a ftrong at- 
tachment for thofe who have commanded them. That 
acute liiftorian Dr Robert fon has remarked, as a proof 
that the ingenuity of man has recourfe in fimilar fitua- 
tions to the fame expedients, that the European powers 
have, in forming the cftablifhiuent of thefe native troops, 
adopted the fame maxims, ?nd, probably without know- 
ing it, have modelled their battalions of Seapoys upon 
the fame principles as Alexander the Great did his 
phalanx 01 Perfians. 

SEARCH-wasramt, in law, a kind of general war- 
rant iffncd by juftices of ^cace or magiftrates of towns 
for fearching all fofpcdcd places for ftolcn goods. In 
Scotland this was often done > formerly ; and in feme 
Englifh law-books ttierc arc precedents ivqiiiring the 
conftable to fearch all fuch fufpeflcd places as he and 
the party complaining (hall think convenient ; but fuch 
prafticc is condemned by X.ord Hale, Mr Hawkins, and 
the bell authorities both among the Englifh and Scotch 
lawyers. However, in cafe of a complaint, and oath 
made of goods ftolen, and that the party tbfpefls that 
thofe goods arc in a particular houfe, and Ihows the 

caufc 
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tirchcr etufe pf fucli fufpicion, the juflicc may grant a warrant 
II to fearch not only that boufc but other fufpe^led pla* 
ifonlBg. ^ attach the goods, and the party in whofe 

cuftody they arc found, and bring them before him or 
fome other jt»ftice, to give an account how he came by 
them, and to abide fuch order as to law fhall appertain ; 
which warrant fhould be dire^led to the conftable or 
other public ofi^cer, who may enter a fufpedked houfe 
and make fearch, 

SEARCHER, an officer in thecullom^ whofe bn* 
finefs it is to fearch and examine (hips outward bound, 
if they have any prohibited goods on board, &c. (la 
Car. II. } There arc alfo fearchers of leather, flee. See 
Almager. 

Searcher, in ordnance, is an iron focket with 
branches, from four to eight in number, a little bent 
outwards, with fmall points at their ends ; to this fock- 
et is fixed a wooden handle, from eight to twelve feet 
long, of about an inch and a quarter diameter. After 
I the gun has been fired, this fearcher is introduced into 
[ it, and turned round, in order to difeover the cavities 

j within. The diftances of thefe cavities, if any be 

I found, are then marked on the outfide with chalk, 

i when another fearcher that has only one point, about 

\ which a mixture of wax and tallow is put, is introdu- 

I ced to take the imptefTion of the hedes ; and if there be 

I any hole, a quarter of an inch deep, or of any confider- 

able length, the gun is rejedled as unferviccable. 

SEARGLOTH, or Cerecloth, in furgery, a form 
of external ren^edy fumewhat harder than an unguent, 

I yet fofter than an cmplailcr, though it is frequently 

I ufed both fur the one and the oth'er. The cerecloth is 

always fuppofed to have wax in its compofition, which 
I difiinguidies and even denominates it. In efted, when 

a liniment or unguent has wax enough in it, it docs not 
differ from a cerecloth. 

SEASIN, in a drip, the name of a rope by which 
the boat rides by the diip’s fide when in harbour, &c. 

SEASONING, the firft ilhicfs to which perfons 
habituated to colder climates are fubjed on their arrival 
hf.in in the Weft Indies. This fcafoning, unlefs they live 
ro/.,e,ti very temperately, or arc in a proper habit of body (tho’ 
iA'i/'ej. fome people <ore unmolcfted for many, months), feldom 
fuffers them to remain lone before it makes its appear- 
ance in fome mode or other t particularly if at firft 
they expofe thcirifelvca in a ffiower of rain, or too long 
in the fun, or in thp night air t or when the body is 
milieu heateicV if drink lai^e draughts of cold li- 
quors, or bathe in cold water ; or oft much rxercife \ 
or commit excefii in driaking wine or fpirits ; or by 
heating the body and inflaming the blood t or by fub- 
jefitng themfelvcs to any caufe that may fuddrnly check 
peri^iration, which at firft is generally excelTive. 

Some people, from a favourable ftatc of body, have 
no fcafoning. Thin people, and very young people, 
arc mod 1 ^ 3 y to cfcapc it. Women generally dp from 
their temperance, and perhaps their menftniation con- 
tributes their fccurlty ; indeed hot climates are fa- 
vourable to the delicacy of their habits, and fuitaUe to 
their modes of life. Borne efcape by regularity 
of living i fome, by the breaking out of the rafh, called 
the pricklji kecU ; fame by a grwt degree of perfpira- 
^tiou ; and fome by obferving a cooling rcgin\en. The 
dijkcdxrs xre varioun, that epuftitute this ftai'oniug of 


iww iomen as they are called ; depending on agf, con- Sesihtmg- 
ftitutioD, and habit of body. But all fcafoning difeafes U ^ 
are of the inflammatory kind ; and yield to antipblo- * * 
giftic treatment proportioned to their violence. When . _ — . 

all precaution to guard agaiuft ficknefs has failed, and 
prudence proved abortive to new comers, they will have 
this comfort at lead for their pains, that their difijrders 
will feldom be fevere or expen five, and w'ill generally 
have Rifpcedy termination ; and that their fcafoning, as 
it is emphatically called, w^ili be removed by bleeding, 
a dofe of falts, reft, and a cooling regimen. 

Smasomino rf Timhtr^ See Timber. 

SEASONS, in cofmography, certain portions nr 
quarters of the year, diftinguilhed by the iigtis which 
the fun then enters, or by the meridian altitudes of tiic 
fun ; confequent on which are different temperatures 
of the air, different works in tillage, &c. Sec Wea- 
ther. 

The year is divided into four feafons, fprxng, fu ai- 
mer, autumn, and winter. The beginnings and endings 
of each whereof, fee under its proper article. It is Iq 
be obferved, the fcafoas anciently began differently 
from what they now do : witnefs the old verfes, 

Dai Clmens iyemm ; dot Petrus ver sathedratus ; 

MJluat Urbanus f autumnat BartholomAus*, 

SEAT, in the manege, is the pofture or fituatioo of 
a horfeman upon the faddle. 

SEATON, a fmall fiihing town on the fouth coaft 
of Devon, between Lyme and Sidmouth. Rifdon fays 

our learned antiquarians would have it to be that 
Marlduuum whereof Anlonine fpake, placed betweeu 
Dunnovaria and ifea ; for Marldumm in Britiflt is the 
fame with Seaton in EngliOi, * a town upon a hill by 
the fca fide.’* This place is memorable for the Danifli 
princes landing there in the year 937. 

s£ 1 BACIC acid, the acid procured from fat. To 
obtain it, let fome fuel be melted in a lltillet over the 
fire, along with fome quicklime in fine powder, and 
conftantly ftirred, railing the fire towards the end of 
the operation, and taking caiT to avoid the vapourfs, 
which arc very offenfive. By this procefs the febacic 
acid unites with the lime into a febat of linu?, which 
is diflicuhly foluble in water ; it is, liowcver, feparateJ 
from the fatty matters with which it is mixed by folu- 
tion in a large quantity of boiling water. From this 
the neutral fait is feparated by. evaporatbn ; and, to 
render it pure,, is calcined, rediffuUed, and again cry- 
ftallixcd. After this we pour on a proper quantity of 
fulphuric acid, and the febacic acid paffes over by di- 
ftillation. See Fat, and Chemistry, hidex » 

ST8EBASTI*AN,ahandfunic, populous, and firong 
town of Spain, in the province of Gutpufcoa, with a 
good and well frequented harbour. It it feated at the 
^ot of a mountain; and the harbour fecured by two 
moles, and' a narrow entrance for the fliips. The town 
it furrounded with a double wall, and to the fca-fidc 19 
fortified W'ith ballions and half moons. The ftrects are 
long, broad, and flraight, and jiaved vvith white flag* 
ftoiies. At the top of the mountain is a citadel, with 
a garrifon well furniflied with cannon. The towu tar- 
ries on a considerable trade, the greateft part of whirh 
CQofifts of iron and ftecl, uhich fume reckon to l)e the 
heft in- Europe. alih deal in wgo 1|. which cginct; 

from' 
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from O^d Caflile. W. Loi>g. 1. 59. N. Lat. 43. 23.— fandy foiU, where wheat will not thrive. By contlnu* Scckfe 

, The capital of Bralil in South America is likewife call- ing to fow it on fucli a foil for two or three years* it — 

Sdafliatu will at length ripen a mouth earlier than that which 

8EBAST1ANO, called Del Pinmho^ from an office has been raifed for years on ftrong cold ground, 
in the lead mines given him by Pope Clement VII. Rye is commonly nfed for bread either alone or mix- 
was an eminent Venetian painter, born in 1485. lie ed with wheat. This mixture is called mejlin^ and waa 
was firll a difciple of old Giovanni Bellino ; continued formerly a very common crop in fume pjrts of ^itain. 
his fliidies under Giorgione ; and having attained an Mr Marfhall tells us, that the farmers in Yorkfhire be- 
cxcellent manner of colouring, went to Rome, where lieve that this mixed crop is never aifedled by mildew, 
he infimiatcd himlclf into the favour of Michael Ange- and that a fmall quantity of rye fown among wheat will 
lo. lie has the name of being the firft who invented prevent this deftruc^ive difeafe. Rye is much ufed for 
the Jilt of preparing plaller-walls for oil-painting ; but bread in fomc parts of Sweden and Norway by the 
was fo flow and lazy in his work, that other hands were poor people. About a century ago rye-bread was alfo 

<dien employed to liuifli what he began. He died in much ufed in England ; but being made of a black 

kind of rye, it was of the fame colour, clammy, very 
SKBESTEN, in botany. Sec Cordia. detergent, and confeqneiitly not fo nourifliing as wheat. 

SEBUAll, a fc^l among the ancient Samaritans, Rye is fubjecl to a difeafe which the French call rr- 
v/horn St Epiphariiun acciifed of changing the time ex- gdt^ and the Englifh horned rye ; wdiich fotnetimes hap- 

m the law, for llic celebration of the great an- i>en8 when a very hot fummer fiiccccds a rainy fpring. 

laial feaft of the Jews. According to Tiflbt, horned rye is fueh as fuflVrs an 

SEBURAI, Sf^urjri, a name which the Jews give irregular vegetation in the middle fubftance betw’een 
lo fueh of their rabbins or dot^ors aa lived and taught the grain and the leaf, producing an cxcr Teencc of a 

i'oMu Lime after the fmifliiHg of the Talmud. brownifli colour, about an inch and 1 df ong, and 

SEC ACUL, ill the materia inedica of the ancients, two-tenths of an inch broad. Bread m«tJc of this kind 
a name given by Avicenna, St rapion, and others, to a of i-yc has a uaufeous acrid tafle, and produces fpafnio- 
root which was. like ginger, and was brought from the d^c and gangrenous diforders. In 159^1 an epidimic 
Eall Indies, and ufed as a provocative to vencry. The difeafe prevailed in Hcffe, which the pliyrieiaiis aferibed 
interpreters of their works have rendered this word to bread made of horned rye. Some, ’.e are told, 
and lienee fomc liavc fuppofed that our eryngium were feized ivith an epilcpfy, and thefe feldoni ever re- 
or eryti^o v.as the root meant by it : but this does not covered ; others became lunatic, and continued fliipid 
appear to be the cafe on a flridl inquiry, and there is the reft of their lives: tliofe w ’lo apparently lecovered 
fome rcafon to ht lieve that the famous root, at this time had annual returns of their diforocr in January and Fc- 
cxlkd was what they meant. bruary ; and the difeafe wa. faid to be contagious at 

SECALE, Rye, in botany: A genus of the digynia Icaft in a certain degree. The fads wh»ch wc have 
order, belonging lo the trlandriaclafs of plants; and in now mentioned arc taken from a work of Tiflbt, which 
the natiir.il method ranking under the 4th order, Gra- was never printed. The fame difeafe was occafioned 
mina. The calyx le a glume of two leaves, which arc by the ufc of this bread in fcvcral parts of the conti- 
oppofite to one another, cred, linear, pointed, and lefs nent in the years 1648, 1675, 1702, 1722> and 

than the corolla. The corolla confilla of two valves, 1736; and has been very minutely deferibed by Hofl- 
ihc exterior of which ends in a beard. There arc four man, A. O. Goelicke, Vatcr Burghart, and J. A. 
fpecies, the •villo/unit orientale, creticum, and cereale. The Srink. 

villofum, or w'ood r^e-grafs, is clillinguifhcd by a calyx In the year 1709, one fourth part of all the rye 
with wedge* fliapcd fcales, and by the fringe of the glume raifed in the province of Salonia in France was horn- 
being woolly. The glumes of the oruntale arc fliaggy, cd, and the furgeon to the ’ ofpiial of Orleans had no 
and the fcales of the calyx fhaped like an awl. The lefs than 500 patients under his care that were diftem- 
gluints of the creticum arc fringed on the uutfide. The ptred by eating it ; They were called from er- 

eer.Yj/r, or common rye, has glumes wilh rough fringes, gat (a), the French name fo;’ horned rye ; they confift- 
it is a native of the ifland of Candia, w^as introduced ed chiefly of men and boys, ^the number of women and 
into England many ages ago, and is the only fpecics girls being very fmall. The firll fymptom w’as a kind 
of i7e cultivated in this kingdom. There are, however, of drunkennefs, then the local diforder began in the toes, 
two vaiicties, the winter and fpring rye. and thence extended fometimes to the thigh, and the 

The winter rye, which is larger in the grain than the trunk itfclf, even after amputation, which is a good ar- 
fpring rye, is fown in autumn at the fame time with the gument againft that operation before the gangrene ia 
wheat, and fometimes mixed with it ; hut as the rye ftopped. 

lipens fooncr than the wheat, this melhod mull he very In the year 1710, the celebrated Fontcnellc deferibea 
exceptionable. The fpring ry^ is fown along with the a cafe in the Hiftory of the Academy of Sciences of 
oats, and ufually ripens as foon as the wdnter rye ; but France, which exai^ly refembles that of the poor fa- 
ihc grain produced is lighter, and it ib therefore feldom mily at Waltifliain. A peafant at Blois, who had eaten 
fown except where the autumnal crop has failed. horned rye in bread, was ftized wilh a mortification. 

Rye is commonly fown on poor, dry, limclloiic, or which ficft caufed all the toes of one foot to fall off, 

then 

(a) Ergni is French for a cock*s fpur, and horned rye was called ergot from the rcfcmblance of its cxcrefccnce 
lo that part- 
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Secnnt, then tlie toes of the others nfterwards the remainder of 
Sccedm. feet, and, laftly, it ate off the flefh of both bis legs 
artd thighs, leaving the bones bare. 

Horned rye is not only hurtful to man, but to other 
animals ; it has been known to dedroy even the flics 
that fettled upon it ; fheep, dogs, doer, geefe, ducks, 
fwinc, and poultry, that were fed with it for experi- 
ment, died miferably, fome convulfed, others mortilied 
and ulcerated. 

SECANT, in geometry, a line that cuts another or 
divides it into parts. The fecant of a circle is a line 
drawn from the circumference on one fide to a point 
without the circumference on the other ; a:nd it is de- 
mon ftrated by geometers, that of feveflal fecants drawn 
to the fame point, that is' the longefl! which pafTds 
through the centre of the circle. The portions, how- 
ever, of thefe fcveral fecants that arc without the cir- 
cle are fo much the greater as they recede from the 
centre, and the leafi external portion is of that fecant 
which paffes throngli it. 

Secant, in trigonometry, denotes a right line drawn 
from the centre of a circle, which, cutting the circum- 
ference, p-t.cov(^8 till it meets with a tangent to the 
fame cirae- See Geometry, N® 24 — 28. 

Line of 5 E£‘.fA^Ti, one of thofc linos or fcales winch 
are* ufually put upon fedors. How luch a fcalc is form- 
ed will be ftm hy a hare infpeflinn of fig. 53. Plate 
eeXV. ; fv.r C 10, C 20, C 30, See. drawn from the 
centre C to the line of tangents BE, being the real fe- 
cants of the arches 13 to, B 20, B 30, it is obvious 
that by marking off the diflance) B to, B 20, B 30, 
upon any other line, we make that line a fcale of fe- 
^ cants. 

•xxcdu*. SECEDE RS, a numerous body of Prefbyterians in 
I Scotland, who have withdrawn from the communion of 

^ the cilablifhed church. As they take up their ground 

upon the eilablifiimcut of religion from 1638 to 1650, 
which they hold to be the pureft period of the Scoitifh 
church, we (hall introduce our account of them by a 
fliort review of ccclcfiallical liiflory from that period to 
the era of their fcccflioo. With our ufual candour and 
impattiality we mean to give a fair Ratement of thofe 
events with which, as they fay, their feccilloti is conne£l:* 
ed. 

James I. having for fomc time previous to his death 
entertained a wifli to form the church of Scotland as 
much as pofliblc upon the model of that in England, 
his Ton Charles, with the alfirtance of Arcbbifliop Laud, 
endeavoured to carry the defign into execution, by efta- 
blifliing canons for ecclefiafticaldifcipline, and introdu- 
cing a liturgy into the public fervicc of the church.-— 
Numbers of the clergy and liiity of all ranks took the 
alarm at what they confidcred to he a bold and dan- 
gerous innovation ; and after frerpicnt applications to 
tlic throne, they at hill obtained the royal proclainacion 
for a free parliaircnt and general aflembly. The affem- 
bly met in 1636, and began their labours with a repeal 
of all the adH of the fix preceding parliaments, which 
had favoured the defigns of James. They condemned 
the liturgy, together with every biaiich of the hierar- 
chy. They cited all the Scottifii binujpsto their bar ; 
and after having excommunicated nine of them, and dc- 
•pofed five from their epifeopal office, they rcflorcd 
kirk-feffions, prcfbyterie8,^and fynodls provincial as well 
us national. Sec Presbyterians. 
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Thefe proceedings were ratified by the parU^tment ^cc der>> 
which met in 1 640. The law of patronage was in full 
force foV fcvcr2d years after this period; yet gp*catcarc 
was taken that no minifter fliould be obtruded on the 
Chriftian people coiiirary to their inclinations ; and in 
1649 aboliflicd as an oppriffivc grievance. 

The Reftoration of Clnnlci! II. in 1660 thaugtd the 
face of affairs in the church of Scoildiid. All that the 

§ eueral affembly had diine from 1C38 to 1^50 was ren- 
ered null and void, their covenants were pronounced 
to he unlawful, cpifcopacy was refioicd, and the king 
was declared to he the fupreme head i>f the cluueh iu 
all caufes civil and ecelefiallic.il. During period the 
Preffiyterians were fuhjci^kcd to fines and irnprifonment, 
while numbers of them were publicly executed for their 
adherence to their political and religious tenets. 

The Revolution in 168S gave a difTerent tiirniothe 
affairs of the church. Tlie liill parlianiLiit v. hich n et 
after that event, aholillicd prelacy and the king** fupre- 
macy in ccclefiaflical affairs. They ratified the Wtll- 
minfler Confiffioii of Faith, together with the Pjefby- 
tcrian form of church-gov eminent and difeipline, “ aji 
agreeable to the word of God, and moil conducive to 
the advancement of true pi^ty and ^‘odlitHfs, and the 
cffablinimcnt of peace and tranquillity within thefe 
realms.'* Tliat fame parliament aboliilied patronage, 
and lodged the eledlion of tniiiillcis in the hands of 
heritors a^id elders, with the confent of the congrega- 
tion. 

In the i^ign of Q. Anne the true Pi oteflant religion 
was ratified and ctluLlilhed, together with the Pi ciby- 
terianfoim of chureh-government and difeipline ; and 
the unalterable continuance of both was declared to be 
an effentia) condition of the union of the two kingdoms 
in all time coming. In 1712 the law rcfpeifling pa- 
tronage was revived, in refentment, it has been faid, of 
that warm attachment which the church of Scotland 
difeovered to the family of Hanover ; but the feverity 
of that law was greatly mitigated by the lirfl purlin- 
meutof George I. flat. 50. by which it is enable d, that 
if the prefentcc do not iignify his acceptance, the p^e- 
fentation fliall become void and null in law. The 
church, however, did not avail hcrfclf of this flatutr ; 
and an event which happened not many years afterwutcis 
gave rife to the ftctfjton* ^ 

In 1732 more than 40 minifters prefcnted an addrcfsO:i»ii. cf. 
to the general aflembly, fpccifying in a variety of in- 
Rances what they confidered to be great dcfcAions from 
the ellabliflied conflitution of the church, and craving 
a redrefs of thefe grievsncce. A petition to the fame 
cfTcCl;, fnbfcribcd by fcveral hundreds of elders and pri- 
vate Chrillians, w'as offered at the fame time ; but the 
aflembly refufed a hearing to both, and eiiacl'cd, that 
the eledion of minillcrs to vacant charges, wb^re an ac- 
cepted preftntation did not take place, fhould be com- 
petent only to a conjunft meeting of elders and ncri- 
tors, being Proteftauts. To this adl. many ohjcv'^'lions 
were made by numbers of minifters and private Chri- 
ftians. They afferted that more than 30 to one m 
every parifti were not pufleffed of landed property, and 
were on that account deprived of wliat they deimcd 
their natuial right to choofc their own paftors. It was 
alfo faid, that this aft was extremely pnjudical to the 
honour ami intereft of the church, as well as to the edi- 
fication of the people ; and in fine, that it wTis dirc^lly 
h f contrary 
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SrceJers. contrary to the appointment of Jefus Chrifty and the 
^ practice of the apoftles^ when they filled Up the firft 
vacancy in the apoftolic college^ and appointed the elec- 
tion of deacons and elders in the primitive church. — 
Many of thofe alfo who were thought to be the heft 
fr«endfl of the church, expreffed their fears that this 
aCi would have a tendency to overturn the ccclefiafti- 
cal conHitution which was eilabliflied at the Revolu- 

*rh' 

pole^ihc M** r.benexer Erfkine minifter at Stirling diflfn- 
iiM..ifures of guiftied himfclf by a bold and determined oppofilion to 
the meafurca of the aflembly in 173a. Being at that 
iiri:inMy ; moderator of the fynod of Perth and Stirling, he 

opened the meeting at Perth with a fermon from Pfalm 
cxviii, 2 2. The ftone which the builders rejefted is 
become the head ftone of the comer.** In the coiirfe 
of hiB fermon he rcmonftraied with no fmall degree of 
freedom again ft the of the preceding affembly with 
regard to the fcttlemcnt of mintfters, and alleged that 
it was contrary to the word of God and the cflabliih- 
ed conftitutioii of the church. A formal complaint 
was lodged againft him for uttering feveral ofFcnfive CK- 
preflions in his fermon before the fynod. Many of 
the members declared that they heard him utter no- 
thing but found and reafonablc do£lrine ; but his accu- 
fers iufifting on their complaint, obtained an appoint- 
ment of a committee of fynod to colle£^ what were 
called the offenfive expreflluns, and to lay them before 
the next diet in writing. This was done accordingly ; 
and Mr Erlkinc gave in hia anfwers to every article of 
the complaint. After three days warm reafoning on 
this affair, the fynod by a majority of fix found him 
ccnfurable ; againft which fentcnce he protefted, and 
appealed to the next general aflembly. When the af- 
fembly met in May 1733* it affirmed the fentcnce of 
the fynod, and appointed Mr Erflcine to be rebuked 
and admonifhed from the chair. Upon which he pro- 
tefted, that, as the alfembly had found him ccnfurable, 
and had rebuked him for doing what he conceived to 
be agreeable to the word of God and the ftandards of 
the church, he ftiould be at liberty to preach the fame 
truths, and to teftify againft the fame or iiinilar evils, on 
every proper occaiion. To this protett MeflVs Wil- 
liam Wilfon minifter at Perth, Alexander Muncrief 
minillfi’ at Abernethy, and James Fiflicr minifter at 
Kincluven, gave in a written adherence, under the form 
of inftrument ; and thefe four withdrew, intending to 
return to their rcfpe^livc charges, and adt agreeably to 
their prottft whenever they fhould have an opportuni- 
ty. Had the affair refted iicre, there never would have 
been a fcccffion ; but the aflembly rcfolving to carry 
on the procefs, cited them by their officer to compear 
next day. They obeyed the citation ; and a committee 
was appointed to retire with them, in order to perfuade 
them to withdraw their proteft. The committee hav- 
ing reported that they ft ill adhered to their proteft, 
the aflembly ordered them to appear before the com- 
intflion in Auguft following and retradt their proteft ; 
and if they ftiould not comply and teftify their foiruw 
for their coiuludl, the commiffion was empowered to 
fufpend them from the cxercifc of their miniftij, with 
certification that if they fhould adl contrary to biid fen- 
tcnce, the commiffion ftiould proceed to a l&ighcr ecn- 
fure. 

The commiffion met in Auguft accordingly ; and the 


4 

for which 
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four minifters ftill adhering to their protefts, wci*c fu- Secedera 
fpended from the excrcife of their office, and cited to 
the next meeting of the commiffion in November fol- r ^ , 

lowing. From this fentcnce feveral minifters and elders, * 
members of the commiffion, diflcnted. The commif-eref^ 
fion met in November, and the fiifpended minifters their office 
compeared. AddrefTcs, rrprcfentations, and letters from 
feveral fynods and preibyteries, relative to the bufinefa 
now before the commtffioti, were received and read. 

The fynods of Dumfries, Murray, Rofs, Angus and 
Meanis, Perth and Stirling, craved that the comrnif- 
fion would delay proceeding to a higher cenfurr. The 
fynods of Galloway and Fife, as aUb the prtlbytery of 
Dornoch, addrefled the commiffion for lenity, tendernefs, 
and forbearance, towards the fufpended minifters ; and 
the prefbytery of Aberdeen reprefented, that, in their 
judgment, the fentence of fafpenflon infliiftcd on the 
foreCaid minifters was too high, and that it was a ftretch 
of ccciefiaftical authority. Many members of the com- 
miffion rcafoned in the fame manner, and alleged that 
the ad and fentcnce of laft aflembly did nut oblige 
them to proceed to a higher cenfure at thia meet- 
ing of the commiffion. The queftion, how^ever, was 
put, Proceed to an higher cenfure, or not ? and the 
votes being numbered, were found equal on both fides : 
upon which Mr John Goldie the moderator gave hU 
calling vote to proceed to an higher cenfure ; which 
(lands in their minutes in thefe words : ** The commif- 
fton did and hereby do loofe the relation of Mr Ebene- 
xer Erlkinc minifter at Stirling, Mr William Wilfon 
minifter at Perth, Mr Alexander Moncrief minifter at 
Abernethy, and Mr James Fiflicr minifter at Kinelaveii, 6 
to their refpcdivc charges, and declare them no longer Beprivee 
minifters of this church ; and do hereby prohibit all tni- 
nifters of this church to employ them, or any of 
in any minifterial fundion. And the commiffion do 
declare the churches of the faid minifters vacant from 
and after the date of this fentence. 

This fentence being intimated to them, they proteft- 
ed, that their minifterial office and relation to their re- 
fpedive charges (hquld be held as valid as if no fueh 
fentence had pafled ; and that they were now obliged to 
make ^fecfjion from the prevailing party in theccclcflo- 
ftical courts ; and that it (hall be lawful and warrantable 
for them to preach the gofpel, and difeharge every 
branch of the paftoral office, according to tbe word of 
God and the eftablifhed principles of tlie church of 
Scotland. Mr Ralph Erfkine minifter at Dunfermline, 

Mr Thomas Mair minifter at Orwel, Mr John McLaren 
minifter at Edinburgh, Mr John Currie minifter at 
Kinglaffie, Mr James Wardlaw minifter at Dunfermline^ 
and Mr Thomas Nairn minifter at Abbbtftial, protefted 
againft the fcutence of the commiffion, and that it 
(hould be lawful for them to complain of it to any fub- 
fequent general aflembly of the church. 

The fcccffion properly commenced at this date* And 
accordingly the eje(^ed minifters declared in thetr pro- 
teft that they were laid bndeir the difagrceable neceffity 
of receding, not from the principles and couftitutioii of 
the church of Scotland, to which, they faid, they fted- 
faftly adhered, but from the prefent church courts, 
which had thrown them out from minifterial commuiiior. 

The aflembly, however, which met in May 1734 did fo 
fur modify the above fentence, that they empowered 
the fynod of Peith and Stirling to receive the ejrflcd 

miuifler 
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Se^<Scr4. mliuftm into thecommiiinion of the chuich» anj reftore that th« Twearing of the above cUiufe was a virtual re*, 

■** ‘ w""'" ' them to their re fpeftive charges ; but with this exprefa ttunciation of theirteflimony/ And this conlro ^**17 

diredioiii ** that the faid fynod fliould not take upon fo keenly agitated, that they fplit iuto two different 
them to Judge of the legality or formality of the former parties, and now meet in different fynodi. Thofe bf 
procedure of the church judicatoiies in relation to this them whoaflcrlthc lawfulnefs of fwearing the burgefa 
affair, or cither approve or cenfurc the fame." Aathia oath arc called Durgherit and the other party \vho.con- 
apppintment nciiher condemned the aft of the prcccd- demn it are called jlntiburgher Seceden* Each party 

ing affembly nor the condu£l of the commillion, the claiming to itfelf the lawful conftitution of the AJfuuate 

fececHug minitters confidercd it to be rather an of Synnd^ the Antiburghers, after feveral previous Heps, 
grace than of juftice, and therefore they faid they could catcommunicated the Burghers on the ground of their 9 
not return to the church-courts upon this ground ; and fin and of their contumacy in it. This rupture took and form 

they publilhi d to the world the rcafons of their rcfufal, place in 1747, fince which period no attempts to effed l^'‘‘ratc 

and the terms upon which they were willing to return a reunion have been fucccfsful. They remain under 
to the communion of the cllablilhed church. They now jurifdiaion of different fynods, and liold feparate com- 
credled themfclves into an ccclcfiafticalcourtj which they munion, although much of their former hoflility has 
called ihtAJociatedPre/hytery, and preached occafionally been laid afidc. The Antiburghers confider the Burgli- 
to numbers of the people who joined them in different ersas too lax and not fuiliciently fttdfafi to their leT- 
partB of the country. They alfo publifhed what they timony. The Burghers on the other hand contend 
called an Ail, Declaration, and Teftmony to the doarine, that the Aaliburghcrs arc too rigid, in that they have 
worfliip, government, and difeipline of the church of introduced new terms of communion into the fociety. 
Scotland, and againfl feveral inllances, as they faid, of The Antiburghers having adopted ideas with regard to 
defcaion from thefe, both in former and in the prefent what they call covenanting, which the Burghers never 
times. Some time after this feveral minifters of the approved (a), have been in ufc of renewing in their 
cftablifiied church joined them, and the Affociated Pref- feveral congregations the Scotlifti Covenant, by caufing 
bytery now ccnfiiUd of tight minifters. But the gene- their oeoplc formally fwcar to maintain it. In other 
ral aflcmbly which met in 1738 finding that the number refpeas the differences between the two parties arc not 
of Seceders was much increased, ordered the eight mi- material. The Antibiirghers arc moft numerous on 
nifters to be ferved with a libel, and to be cited to the the north of the Tay, and the Burghers on the fouth 


next meeting of the affembly in 1739. They now ap- 
peared at the bar as a conflituted prcfliytery, and hav- 
ing formally declined the affembly ’s authority, they 
immediately withdrew. The affembly which met next 
year depofed them from the office of the miniftry; 
idde- which, however, they continued to excrcifc in their 
raded. refpeftivv' congregations, who ftill adhered to them, 
and ere£lcd mccting-houfes, where they preached till 
their death. Mr James Fifher, the laft furvivor of them, 
was, by an unanimous call in I74i» tranflated from 
Kinclavcn to Glafgow, where he continued in tiie excr- 
cifc of his miniftry among a numerous congregation, 
refpedlcd by all ranks in that large city, and died in 
1775 much regretted by his people and friends. In 
1 745 the receding miniilers were become fo numerous, 
that they were ere£ked into three different prelbytcries, 
under one fynod, when a very unprofitable difpute divi- 
ed them into two parties. 

The burgefs oath in fome of the royal boroughs of 
Scotland contains the following claufc : “ I profefs 
and allow with my heart the true religion prefcntly 
profeffed within this realm, and authorized by the laws 
g thereof. I will abide at and defend the fame to my 
luy di- life’s end, renouncing the Romifti religion called Pa- 
Meffrs Ebenezer and Ralph Erfkine, James 
•mfclvM Fifher, and others, affirmed that this claufc was no way 
pility of contrary to the principles upon which the feceflion was 
c l>iirgcfs fo*’med, and that therefore every Scceder miglit lawfully 
ih; fwearit. Meffrs Alexander Moncrief, Thomas Mair, 
Adam Gib, and others, contended on the other hand 


What follows in this article is a further account ofiliftory of 
thofc who arc commonly called the Burgher Seceders* the Burgh- 
Thefe have a greater number of people in their com-^** Scccdcri. 
munion tlian the Antiburghers, and for fome years 
paft they have greatly increnfed in the foulhern and 
weftern diftriAs of Scotland. As there were among 
them from the commencement of their fccefiion feveral 
fludents who had been educated at one or other of the 
univerfities, they appointed one of their minifters to give 
le^ures in theology, and train up candidates for the 
miniftry. Meffrs William Wilfon miniftcr at Perth 
and Alexander Moncrief minifter at Abcrnethy were 
their profuffors of theology before their feparatiuo from 
the Antiburglicrs. 

Since that period Mr Ebenezer Erfkine miniftcr at 
Stirling, Mr James Fifher miniftcr at Glafgow, Mr 
John Swanflon miniftcr at Kinrofs, and Mr John Brown 
miniftcr at Haddington, have fucceeded each other in 
this, office. At prefent (1794) Mr George La wfon 
miniftcr at Selkirk is their prufeffur of theology, and 
there arc between thirty and forty fludents wlio at- 
tend his leAures annually. The number of their mi- 
nifters is about a hundred, and each of their congrega- 
tions contains from two hundred and fifty to tlirce 
thoufand perfons ; and there are among them at prefent 
more than twenty vacant charges. Where a congrega- 
tion is very numerous, as in Stirling, Dunfermline, and. 

Perth, it is formed into a collegiate charge, and provid- 
ed with two minifters. They arc ercAcd into fix dif- 
F f 2 ferent 


t ( a ) This is the account wbich the Burghers give of their own notions refpc^ling the covenant. One of the 
moft enlightened of their opponents, however, aflurcs us that they acknowledge covenanting to be a moral duty, 
and that the folemn vows of our anceftors arc obligatory. But finer the breach in the fynod they have never 
engaged in this work ; giving, as their rcafon, that this is not the proper fcafon. 
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^ecden. fcreflt prt(bylerif», u«il<rd in one general fynod, which 
commonly meets at Edinburgh in May and Septem- 
ber (b). They have alfo a fynod in Ireland compofed 
t>f three or fow different prclbyttries. They arc legally 
toirrnted in Ireland ; and government fome years ago 
granted 5 o 6 )« per annum, and of late an additional 
5O0h which, when divided among them, affords to 
each miiiiftcr about 20I. over and above the ffipend 
which he Tcrcive* finm his hearers. Thcfc havelKrfidcs 
a pn.ihylf'y in Nova Scotia ; and fome years ago, it is 
laid, ihiil the I'lirghcr and the Aiitibiirghcr miniftcra rc- 
fiding ii) the Un-tid Stales formed a coalition, and 
\ )incd !u aWcniral fynod, which they call the Synod oi 
i\ezv Torh and Pinu/jlvama. They all preach the doc- 
lilnrr. co’.aaiTicd in the Wedminftcr Confeflion of Faith 
and C.'itecliifins, as they believe thefe lobe founded on 
ilu facivd Scripliircs. They catcchifc their' hearers 
publicly 1 and vifit them from houfe to houfe once every 
) -.Tr. They will not give t!ic Lord\i fupper to thofc 
wiio are ignorant of the principles of the gofpcl, nor to 
fneh aa are fcandaloua and immoral in their lives. 
T’hey tniuhnm private bapiifin, nor will they admit 
limfe who nre grofbly ignorant and profane to be fpon- 
lors for their eliildrrn. Believing that the people have 
u jintnral right to elu»ofe their own pallors, the fcttlc- 
ment ol tiuir tuliiillers always proceeds upon a popu- 
lar eledlion ; and the candidate who is defied by the 
majorily is ordained among them. Convinced tlmt the 
< barge of fouls i> a trull of the greatell importance, 
they carefully watch over the morals of their iludents, 
and dircfl them to fueh a courfe of reading and ftudy 
.\s‘ihey judge moll proper to qualify them for the pro- 
fiUble dilehavge of tlie palloral duties. At the oidina* 
t'on of their ininilltirs they ufe a formula of the fame 
kind witli that of the cllahliflicd church, which their 
niinillcvu arc bound to fubferibe when called to it; and 
iftiny of them trach (loflrincs contrary to the Scriptures 
or the Wi-liiniiiller C’onfeflion of Faith, they arc lure of 
being ilnown out cf ihi .r communion. By this means 
unifonnity of fentiment is preferved among them ; nor 
haj any of llu ir n lniflers, excepting one, been profe- 
euted for enoi in dottrinc hucc the commencement of 
their fecefllo'i. 

Thru' I ' •« fhey brlleve that the holy Scriptures arc the folc 

•I lauh criterion of truth, and the only rule to divc^l mankind 
to glorify un<l enjoy God, the chief and eternal good; 
and that “ ti e Sripreme Judge, by v.'hich all coiitrovcr- 
Ik'i. of tch)oon are to he dttermined, and all the decrees 
of coLincilc, opiiiiotis of ancient writcis, do(!;lrines uf 
r-Heri and ['rivale fprrils, arc to be examined, and io 
wh<iiV fent- nee we are to rell, can be no oilier but the 
FJid) S’piiit fpeiikiig in the Sciiplures,’* They arc 
lolly pcfTuuded, l.owevcr, that the (landardf* of public 
aulhuiity in the ehurcli of Scotland exhibit a ju(i and 


confifteiit view of the meaning and defign of the holy Scccdcft. ' 

Scriptures with regard to doflrine, worlhip, govgrn* ■ g— ^ 

ment, and difciplinc ; and they fo far differ from the dif- 
fenters in Englaud, in that they hold thefe (landards to 
be not only articles of peace and a tell of orthodoxy, 
but as a bond of union and fcllowHiip. They confider 
a ftmplc declaration of adherence to the Scriptures as 
too equivocal a proof of unity in fentiment, becaufe 
Arians, Sociniuiis, and Arminiaiis, make fuch a confef- 
fion of their faith, wdiilc they retain fentiiuentB which 
they’ (the Seceders) apprehtiid arc fuhvcrfivc of the 
great dodlrines of the gofpel. They believe that jefus 
Chrift is the only King and Head of the Church, which 
is his body ; that it is his foie prerogative to enadl lawH 
for the government of his kingdom, which is not of 
this world j and that the chureh is not poffefled of a legU 
Hative, but only of an executive power, to be e xercifed 
in explaining and applying to their proper objeds and 
ends thofe laws which Chrill Inith publillied in the Scrip- 
tures. Thofe doftrines whiclr they leach relative to 
faith and pra^licc arc exhibited at great length in an ex- 
planation of the Wcllminllei Afltmbly’s Shorter Catc- 
chifm, by way of queflion and anfwcr, in iw-o volumes, 
compofed chiefly by Mr Jamch Filher laic of Glafgow, 
and publiflied by deiire ol their fynod. 

For thefe fifty years pall, the grounds of their fecef- 
hon, they allege, have been grtaily cnlaigcd by the pu- 
blic adtninillratiuns of the eilabliflied eluircb, and par- 
ticularly by the uniform execution of the law refpeding 
patronage, which, they fay, has obliged many thuufands 
of private Chiilliana to withdraw from the parifli- 
churches and join their fociety. 

It is certain, however, that their number lias rapidly 
iiicreafcd of late, efpecially in the large cities of the 
kingdom. They have three different congregations in * 
Edinburgh, two in Glafgow, and two in London, bc- 
lides fcvcral others in the north of England. In mofl 
of their congregations they celebrate the Lord's fupper * 
twice in llie year, and they catechife their young people 
concerning their knowledge of the principlea of rdigiou 
previoufly to their admiffion to that fdcrament. Wlven 
any of them fall into the fin of fornication or adultery, 
tlic feandal is regularly purged according to the form 
of pioccfs in the eftablilhcd cliurch j and thofe of the 
derinqucnts who do not fuhmit to adequate cenfurc arc 
publicly declared to be fugitives from difciplinc, and 
are expelled the focicty. They never accept a fum of 
money as a commutation for the offence. They con-, 
dt mn all clandclUne and irregular marriages, nor will 
they marry any perfons iinlcfs they have been pro- 
claimed in the parilh-ehurch on two different Lord's 
days at Icaft. 

When they fepnrated from the eftablilhcd cburcb,and politi 
they remuiuLd firm in their attachment to the (late; aodeal priuci* 

ihcyP*^*- 


(a) The cunttitution of the Antibinghcr church differs very little from that of the Burghers. The fupreme 
cruit amoi'g therr. isdcfigntd 7 he Gem ral Ajpiiate Syrud, having under its jurifdiAion three provincial fynods 
ill ScotUirul and one tn Ireland. In the former cv)iiiitry thtreare eleven prefoyterics ; in the latter, four.. They 
h.ive a few congregations in England, and a prvfhytcry in connexion with them in North AmcricB. The 
number of rmuiilub btlmiging to llie gcncud fynod is a hundred and thirty feven ; and in Scotland there arc 
inntt'*<’cn v-u sneies. 'I'hi.y, as well ua the Uuighcr Speeders, have a profeffor of theology, whufe ledlures every 
caudidiiU for the ofljct of a pitacher h oMigtd to attend, wc ba'c been told, fornolcfs than five or fix fcffions ! 
Surely the fi.irion mull bii of ihort di iatiop. 
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icOcrs, th«y were not many ywre formetl into a diftinft foct«ty, 
hium. the}’ expelled from tht^ir cdinmumon a MrThomaa 

Nairn miniftcrat Kirkcaldy, nvho had taught dodlritiea 
inimical to the civil government of the nation. In 1745 
there was not one of their number ^ho joined the then 
pretender to the Britilh crown. They arc Hill of the 
lame fentinients ; and in their public affembliet they 
always pray for our fovereign KingOcorge, with the 
royal family, and for all who are in authority under 
tlicm. They arc fo far from wilhing the overthrow of 
the prefent civil government, that when the nation waa 
lately in danger of being thrown into a fermentation by 
the circulation of inflammalofy and fediiioui writings, 
they warmly recommended peace and order in focicty 
(c). No legal (lifqualiiicationB, as in the cafe of the 
ilifTcnters in England, exclude them from any place of 
public trulf in the municipal government of the country; 
and fomc of them arc frequently in the magiftracy of 
the royal boroughs. They arc not, however, legally 
tolerated, but are fupported by the mildnefs of adminU 
{I ration and the liberal fpirit of the times. Avowing 
their adhcrcMicc to the doctrines contained in the pu- 
blic flandards of the church of Scotland, together with 
the Prelbyterian form of government, from which they 
never intended to I'ecedc, they deny that they arc cither 
fchifmatics or fe^aries, as they have been frequently 
called ; and when they withdrew from the ecclciiaftical 
courts, they did not, they fay, conllilute a church of 
their own, different from the national church, but pro- 
fefs to be a part of that church, endeavouring to hold 
by her reformed principles, in oppofition to thofe devi- 
ations from them which they have (pecihed in their 
and TeJUmony* Moff of them live in habits of 
friendship and intimacy with their brethren of the efta* 
blifhmetit, and they profefs an affe6tionate regard for 
i all thofe of every denomination who love Jefiis Chrift 
tir mo- ju fincerity and truth. In the late re-exhibition of 
; their teftimony, they have declared to the world, that, 

1 were the grounds of their fecelfion happily removed, 

j they would account it one of the moft fuigular felicrtieB 
j of their time to return with pleafure to the commnnion 
* of the effabltflie^i church, 

SECHIUM, in botany : A genus of the fyngenefia 
order, belonging to the nioiicecia clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 34th order, 
Cuettrliiacem, The male calyx is quinquedentate and 
itionciphyllous ; the corolla monupetalous ; the five fila- 
ments are united in an creA tube. In the female 
flower the plllillum is cylindrical and ereft ; the ftig- 
ma large, peltated, and refleifed : the periearpinm large, 
oval, unequal, flefliy, and unilocular, containing one feed, 
which is fmooth, comprefled, and flcfliy. Of this there 
is only onic fpecics, viz. the Edut^s^ or Chocho vine,— • 
This is cultivated and grows very luxuriantly in many 
placers in Jamaica. The vines run and fpread very 
much. The fruit is fcoiled, and ferved up at tabic by 


way of greens \ and the root of the old vine i® .fomc-^6e«kwdn*:fr 
what like a yam {Diofeorea)^ and on being bpilcd ^ ^ ^* _ **- 
roafted tafles farinaceous and wbole(bme« ■ . 

SECKENDORF (Guy Lewis de). a very learned . 

German, defeended from an ancient aiidf noble family* • 
was bom at A urach in Franconia in 1626. He^waf 
a good linguift, learned in law, hiftory, and divinity ; 
and is faid to have been a tolerable painter and engra* 
ver. He was honourably employed by feveral of the 
German princes ; and died counfcllor of (late to Fre- 
deric HI, ele£lor of Brandenburg, and chancellor of 
the univerfity of Halle, in 1692. He wTote many 
books, particularly ** A hiftory and defence of the 
Lutheran religion,'' 2 vols. folio, Frankfort, 1602, in 
Latin. 

SECKER (Thomas), a learned and rcfpe£lablc pre- 
late of the church of England, was bom, in 1693, at a 
village called SMjorpt ixt ihe vale of Belvoir, Notung- 
hamihire. His father was a Protcilant diffenter, a pi- 
ous, virtuous, and fenfible man ; who having a fmall 
paternal fortune, followed no proreflion. His mother 
was the daughter of Mr George Brough, a fubftantial 
gentleman farmer of Shelton in the fame county. He 
received his education at ftveral private fchools and a- 
cademics in the country, being obliged, by varrous ac- 
cidents, to change his mailers frequently. 

Notwithflanding this difadvantsge, he had at the age 
of 19 not only made a confidcrahle progrefs in Greek 
and Latin, and read the beft writers in bv>th languages, 
but had acquired a knowledge of French, Hebrew, 

Chaldee, and Syriac; had learned geography, logic, al- 
gebra, geometry, conic fe6^ion$, and gone through 
courfc of Ic^lures on jewifh antiquities and other points, 
preparatory to the critical lludy of the Bible, hlc had 
been deftined by his father for orders among the Dif* 
fenters. With this view, during the latter years of his 
education, his ftudies were chiefly l urned towardsdivinit y , 
in which he had made fuch quick advances, tliat liy the 
time be 23 he had carefully read over a great part 
of the Scriptures, particularly the New Tcftament, in 
the original, and the beft comments ui>on it; Eufe- 
bins’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, The Apufttdical Fatheis, 

Whifton's Primitive Chriftjaiiity, and the principal wri- 
ters for and againft Miniftcrial and L.iy Conformity.— 

But though the ref lilt of thefc inquiries was a well- 
grounded belief of the Chriftian revelation, yet not be- 
ing at that time able to decide on fume abllrufc fptcu- 
lattve doctrines, nor to determine abfolutely wlut com- 
munion he fliould embrace ; he refolved, like a wife and 
honeft man, to purfuc fomc piofcffion, which (honld 
leave him at liberty to wt.igh thofe things more ma- 
turely in his thoughts, and not oblige him to declare or 
teach publicly opinions which were not yet thorough- 
ly fettled in his own mind. 

In 1716, therefore, he applied himfclf to the ftudy of 
phyfic, and after gaining all the medical knowledge he 

could, 


• hut wc hope it is equally true of thofe who arc ftyltd Anti- 
(0 fome^Uufrt in tht Covenant, which they fwcar to maintain, that feem not, at firtt 

Inirgheti!. Thew are 'nwd . . ^ j j ^bo enteitain any apprebenfioii on this account, 

vfew, very fr.endlr to c.j» ' Jtbr Brh fh co.iaitntion. occafioned by the late fnaious fpirit of 

forget that one of the mbft ff DrWg the Antiburghcr minilUr at Hawklt. See Tow,,', 

democratic innovation, came froid the pen oi ur »««•“{, lu . . 
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cobU* by KAding tha uftial preparatory bookti and at- recommended him, together with Mr Benfon and Mr Sedcer. 

“""V”* tending the beft IcAures during tiiat and the follawing Butler, to his father's notice. Thus did that excellent - 

winter in Ltoodon, in order to improve bimfelf farther, young man (for he wai but 29 when he died), by his 
in January 17 id*! 9 he went to Paris. There he lod- nice difcerrimeiit of chara6^er8, and his ronhderate good 
gtd in the fame houfe with the famous anatomiil Mr nature, provide mdft efTedlually, in a fcwfolcmR mo- 
Winflows whofe ledlures he attended, ashedidthofe of merits, fw the welfare of that church from which he 
the materia medicai chcmi(lry,and botany, at the king's himfclf was fo prematurely fnatched away ; and at ihc 
gardens. The operations of furgery he faw at the Ho» fame time raifed up, when he lead thuuglit of it. the 
tel Dltth and attended alfo for foroc time M. Gregoire, trueft friend and protedor to hts wif and unhorn 
the accoucheur, but without any defign of ever prac- daughter; who afterwards found in Mr Seeker all that 
tifing tliat or any other branch of furgery. Here he tender care and aflidance which they could have hoped 
became acquainted with Mr Martin Benfon, afterwards for from the neareft relation- 

bifhop of Glouctftcr, one of the moft agreeable and vir- It being judged ncceflary by Mr Seeker's friends that 
tuouB men of his time ; with whom he quickly became he fliould have a degree at Oxford ; and having been 
much connedled, and not many years after was united informed, that if he fliould previoufly take the degree 
to him by the ftridlefl bonds of affinity as well as affec- of Doftor in Phyfic at Leyden, it would probably help 
tion. him in obtaining the other, he went over and took his 

During the whole of Mr Seeker’s continuance at Pa- degree there in March 1721 : and, as part of his cxer- 
ris, he kept up a coiiilant correfpondence with Mr Jo- cife for it, he compofed aud^ printed a diffcrtatioii de 
feph Butler, afterwards bifliop of Durham, with whom Mediclna Statical which is Hill extant, and is thought 
be became acquainted at the academy of one Mr Jones, by the gentlemen of that profcfiion to be a fenfiblc and 
kepi lirft at Gloucefter, and afterward at Tcwkfbury. learned performance. 

Mr Butler having been appointed preacher at the Rolls In April the fame year, he entered himfclf a gentle- 
on the recommendation of Dr Clarke and Mr Ldward man commoner of Lxetcr college, Oxford; after wdiich 
Talbot, fon to Bifhop Talbot, he now took occafion to he obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in coiife- 
mentiun his friend Mr Seeker, without Seeker’s know- quence of the chancellor’s recommendatory letter to the 
ledge, to Mr Talbot, wdio promifed, in cafe he chofc to convocation. 

rake orders in the church of Lngland, to engage the He now fpent a confiderable part of liis time in Lon- 
bifliop his father to provide for him. This was com- don, where be quickly gained the efteem of fome of the 
inunicatcd to Mr Seeker in a letter from Mr Butler moft learned and ingenious men of thofc days, particu- 
about the beginning of May 1720. He had not at larly of Dr Clarke, rc£lor of St James’s, and the cclc- 
tliat time come to any rcfolution of quitting the ftudy brated Dean Berkeley, afterwards Bifliop of Cloyne, 
of phyfic ; but he began to forefee many ubftacles to with whom he every day became more delighted, and 
Ills piirfuing that profeflion ; and having never difeonti- more clofely councAed. He paid^frequent vifits of gra- 
11 ucd his application to theology, his former difticulties titude and friendfliip to Mrs Talbot, widow of Mr 
both w'ith regard to conformity and fomc other doubt- Edward Talbotf by whom (he had a daughter five 
fill points had gradually Icflened, as his judgment be- months after his deceafe. With her lived Mrs Catha- 
camc ftrongcr, and his reading and knowledge more fine Benfon, After to Bifliop Benfon, whom in many 
cxtenfivc. It appears alfo from two of his letters Hill refpedls (he greatly refcmblcd. She had been for fe- 
in being, wntten from Paris to a friend in England, veral years Mrs lalbot’s infeparable companion, and 
(both of them prior to the date of Mr Butler’s above- was of uiifpeakable fcrvice to her at the time of her 
mentioned), that he was greatly dilfatisfied with the di- hufliaiid’s death, by exerting all her courage, aftivity, 
vifions and diflurbanccs which at that particular pc- and good fenfe (of which ihe poiTelfed a large fliare), 
riod prevailed among the Diflenters. to fupport her friend under fo great an affliftion, and 

In this (late of mind Mr Butler’s unexpefted propo- by afterwards attending her fickly infant with the ut- 
fal found him ; which he was therefore very well difpof- moft care and tendernef^ to which, under Providence, 
cd to take into confideratioii ; and after deliberating was owing the prefervation of a very valuable life, 
on the fubjeft of fuch a change for upwards of two Bifliop Talbot being in 1721 appointed to the fee 
months, he refolved at length to embrace the ufter, and of Durham, Mr Seeker was in 1722 ordained deacon 
for that purpofe quitted France about the beginning of by him in James’s church, and prieft not long after 
Auguft 1720. in the fame place, where he preached his firft fermon. 

On his arrival in England, he was introduced to Mr March 28. 1723. The bifliop’s domcftic chaplain at 
Talbot, with whom he cultivated a clofe acquaintance ; that time was Dr Ruiidlt, a man of warm fancy and 
but it was unfortunately of very fliort duration; for in very brilliant converfation, but apt fonretimes to be car- 
ihc month of December that gentleman died of the ried by the vivacity of his wit into indifcrcct and ludi- 
fmallpox. This was a great (hook to all his friends, crous expreffiuns, which created him enemies, and, on 
who had jiiflly conceived the higheft expectations of one occafion, produced difagrecable confequences.— 
him ; but cfpecially to an amiable lady whom he had With him Mr Seeker was foon after aflbeiated in the 
lately married, and who was very near finking under fo bifliop’s family, and both taken down by his lordfliip 
fudden and grievous a ftroke. Mr Seeker, befide (bar- to Durham in July 1723. 

ing largely in the common grief, had peculiar rcafon In the following year the bifliop gave Mr Seeker the 
to lament an accident that feemed to put an end to all redory of Houghton-le-Spring. This preferment put- 
his hopes : hut he had taken his rcfolution, and he ting it in his power to fix himfclf in the world, in a 
determined »»- porfevere. It was fome encouragement manner agreeable to his inclinations, lie foon after made 
to him to find that Mr Talbot had, on bis deathbed, apropofal of marriage to Mrs Benfon ; which being ac- 
cepted, 
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kckir. cepted, th«y were married by Bii^op Talbot ia 1725. 
"">r~ At the earned requed of bothi Mra Talbot ^ind her 
daughter confciited to live with thenii and the two fa- 
milies from that time became one. 


About this time Bifhop Talbot alfo gave prefermenta 
to Mr Butler and Mr Benfon, whofe rife and progrefs 
in the church is here interwoven with the hiftory of 
Mr Seeker, tn the winter of 1725-6, Mr Butler iirft 

S uhliihed his incomparable fermons ; on which, m Dr 
leilby Forteous and Dr Stinton informs Ui^ Mr Seeker 
took pains to render the ftyle more familiar, and the 
author's meaning more obvious : yet they were at laft 
by many called obfeure. Mr Seeker gave his friend 
the fame alfiflancc in that noble work the Analogy of 
Religion, &c. 

He now gave up all the time he poilibly could to his 
rcGdencc at Houghton, applying himfelf with alacrity 
to all the duties of a country clergyman, and fupport- 
ing that ufeful and refpe^able chara^cr throughout 
wiali the llrideft propriety. He omitted nothing which 
he thought would be of ufe to the fouls and bodies of 
the people intruded to his care. He brought down 
his converfation and his fermons to the level of their 


underdaudings ; he vifited them in private, he catcchif* 
ed the young and ignorant, he received his country 
neighbours and tenants very kindly and hofpitably, and 
w'as of great fcrvice to the poorer fort of them by his n<ill 
in phyAc, which was the only ufe he ever made of it. 
Though this place was in a very remote part of the 
world, yet the folitude of it perfedily fuited tiis dudi* 
oufi dirpodtion, and the income aridng from it bounded 
his ambition. Here he would have been content to live 
and die ; here, as he has often been beard to declare, he 
fpent Tome of the happicil hours of his life ; and it was 
no thought or choice of his own that removed him to 
a higher and more public fphere ; but Mrs Seeker’s 
health, which now begin to be very bad, and was 
thought to be injured by the dacnpiicfs of the fituation, 
obliged him to think of exchanging it for a more heal- 
thy one. Accordingly, an exchange was made through 
the friendly interpodnon of MrBenfon (who gederouf- 
ly Sacrificed his own intereft on this ocoUion, hy rcHn- 



ton ; add, Mr Seeker was iniUtuted to Rytoo and the 
prebend June 3. 1727. For the two following years 
be lived chiefly at Durham, going every week to ofGr 
ciate at Ryton, and fpending there two or three months 
together in the fummer. 

Xn July 1732 he was appointed chaplain to the king ; 
for which, favour he was indebted to Dr Sherlock, who 
having heard him preach at Bath, had conceived the 
bighclt opinion of his abilities, and thought them well 
WHirthy of being brought forward into public notice. 
From that time an intimacy commenced between them, 
and he received from that great prelate many folid proofs 
of edeem and frienddiip. . 

His month of waiting at St James’s happened to be 
Auguft, and on Sunday the 27th of that mouth he 
preached before the queen, the king being then abroad. 
A few days after, her majefty fent for him into her clo- 
fet, and held a long and gracious converfation with him; 
ijp the courfe of which he took an opportunity of men- 
tioning' to lur his friend Mr Butler. He alfo nut long 
after this, on Mr Talbot’s being made lord cliancellor, 
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foAiitd means, fbvkavr Mr fiutlei* cffe^luaBy recommend^ 
ed ta him for his chaplain. The qtkeen alfo appointed 
him clerk of herclofet ; from whence he rofe, as his ta- 
lents became more known, to^hofe high dignities which 
he afterwards attained. 



Mr Seeker now began to have a public character, 
and ftood high in the eilimation of thofe who were al- 
lowed to be the belt judges of merit : he had already 
given proofs of abilities that plainly indicated the emi« 
nence to which he miift one day rife, as a preacher and 
a divine ; and it was not long before an opportunity of- 
fered of- placing him in an advantageous point of view. 
Dr Tyrrwhit, who fucceeded Dr Clarke as redor of 
St James’s in 1729, found that preaching in fo large a 
church endangered his health. Bifliup Gibfon, there- 
fore, his father-in-law, propofed to the crown that he 
fhould be made rcGdcntiary of St Paul’s, and that Mr 
Seeker 0 iould fuccced him in the reftory. This ar- 
rangement was fo acceptable to thole in power, that it 
took place without any difficulty. Mr Seeker was in* 
ftituted rc^lor the 18th of May 1733 ; arid in the be- 
ginning 4if July went to Oxford to take hts degree of 
Dodfor of Laws, not being of fulficietit Handing for 
that of divinity. On this occafion it was t)mt he 
preached his celebrated Adt Sermon, on the advantages 
and duties of academical education, which was univer- 
fally allowed to be a malterpiece of found reafoning 
and juft compofition : it was printed at the delire of the 
beads of houfes, and quickly pafted through feveral edi- 
tions. It is now to be found in the fecund colleAion 


of Occafional Sermons, publilhcd by himfelf in 17G6. 

It was thought that the reputation he acquired by 
this fermon, contributed not a little toward that pro- 
motion which very foon ft)llowed its publication. For 
in December 1734, he received a very unexpected no- 
tice from Bilhop Gibfon, that the king had fixed on 
him to be bilhop of Briftol. Dr Benfon was about the 
fame time appointed to the fee of Gluuceftcr, as was 
Dr Fleming to that of Carlifle ; and the three new bi- 
(hops were all confecrated together in Lambeth Chapel, 
Jan. 19. 1754*5, the confccration-fermon being ptcach- 
cd by Dr Thomas, afterwards bifhop of Winched er. 

The honoum to which Dr Seeker was thus raifed in 


the prime of life did not in the lead abate his diligence 
and atteiftion to buftnefs ; for which, indeed, there was 


now more occafion than ever. His learned biographers, 
MclTrs PorCeous and Stinton, now relate the manner in 
which he fet about the vilitation of hin diocefe, and the 
ceremony of confirmation, which he performed in a 
great number of places; he alfo preached in feveral 
churches, fometimes twice a-day. The affairs of hisr 
parifh of St James’s being likewife in great difotder, he 
took extraordinary pains to regulate and adjuft every 
thing, particularly the mauagement of the poor ; and 
thua became of iignal fervicc to liis parilhioners, even 
in a temporal view. But, fay our authors, ** it was 
their fpiritual welfare which engaged, as it ought to do, 
his chief Attention. As far as the circiimftanccs of the 


times, and the populoufiiefs of that part of tlie metro* 
polis allowed, he omitted not even thofe private admo- 
nitions and pcrfonal applications which are often attend- 
ed with the happieft effetis. ^ He allowed out of his 
own income a falary fur reading early and late prayers, 
which had formerly been paid out of the offertory mo- 
ney. He held a cuafirinatipii once every year, and ex- 
amined 
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Seeker, amined il\c candkhtc# fi veral weeks before in tbc veilry, 
" * and jifavc them religious tracts, wliitfi he iilfo diftnbiuod 
Ot t'thcr times very liberally ru ih(#(e lliai iieeucd ihern. 

drew iijj, for the life of his pauihioucrs, that admU 
rab’t courfe of Isetiurrs on ihc Church CtUethijm which 
hath been lately pvibhfhed, and not only rcail them once 
every week on the uiual dnyB, hut alfo every Sunday 
evening, either at the church or one of the chapels bc- 
longing to it/' 

The fcnnoiiH which at the fame time, we arc told, he 
fet liindclf to comjjofe, “were truly excellent and origi- 
nal. Hi 8 faculuik were now in their full vigour, and 
he i)ad an audience to Ipcak before that rendered the 
utmoh exertion of llicm ncccflary. He did not, how- 
. ever, feek to gratify the higher part, by ^mufing them 
with refined fpeciilalious, or ingenious ciTays, unintelli- 
gible to the lowtr part« and unprofitable to both ; but 
he Liid before them all, with equal freedom and plain- 
nefti, the great Chnilian duties belonging to their rc- 
fpeftive Nations, and reproved the follies and vices of 
every rank among them, without diiliii6\ion or pallia- 
tion. He iludicd human nature thoroughly in all its 
various forms, and knew what for! of arguments would 
have moll weight with each clafs of men. He brought 
the ruhje<^.i home to their bofoma, and did not feem to 
be merely faying ufeful tilings in their prefence, but ad- 
drcning himfclf pcrfonally to every one of them. Few 
cviT pofTeffed, in a higher degree, the rare talent of 
touching on the mod delicate fiibjefts with the nicefl 
propriety and decorum, of faying the mod familiar 
things without being low, the plained without being 
feeble, the boldtd without giving offence. He could 
defetnd with fuch fingular cafe and felicity into the mi- 
nuted concuns of common life, could lay open with 
fo much addrefs the various workings, artifices, and eva- 
fions of the human mind, that his audience often 
thought their own particular cafes alluded to, and heard 
with furprife their private fentiments and feelings, their 
Wiiys of reafoning and principles of adliiig, exadlly 
dated and deferibed. His preaching was, at the fame 
time, highly rational, and truly evangelical. He ex- 
plained with perfpicuity, he afferted with dignity, the 
peculiar chavaAcridic doilrines of the gofpcl. He in- 
culcated the utility, the ncceflity of them, not merely as 
fpecuk’tivc truths, but as a£lual indrumenta of moral 
goodiiefs, tending to purify the hearts and regulate the 
lives of men ; and thus, by God’s gracious appointment, 
as Well a:i by the infeparablc connexion between true 
faith and right praflicc, leading them to falvation. 

“ Tbefc important truths he taught with the autho- 
rity, the lenderncfs, the familiarity, of a parent inftrutl- 
iiig his children. Though he neither poffcffed nor af- 
fected the artificial eloquence of an orator who wants 
to amufc or to miHead, yet he had that of an honed 
roan who wants to convince, of a Chridian preacher 
who wants to reform and to favc thofe that hear him, 
yidid iirgumcnt, manly feufc, ufeful diredlions, fliort 
nervous, driking fcntcnces, awakening queftions, fre- 
<'u<?nt and pertinent applications of feripture ; all thefe 
following each other in- quick fucceffion, and coming 
evuli iuly from the fpcakcr’s heart, enforced by his elo- 
cution, his figure, his action, and above all by the cor- 
refpondiug funaity of his example, damped convidlion 
on the minds of his hearers, and fent them home with 
iinprcfi&ons not eafy to be effaced. It will readily be 
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imagined that with thefe powers he quickly became one Seeker, 
of the rood admired and popular preachers of his time.’* 

In 1737 he fiicceeded to the fee of Oxford, on the 
promotion of Dr Potter to that of Canterbury, then 
vacant by the death of Archbifliop Wake. 

In the fpring of 1748, Mrs Seeker died of the gout 
in her domach. She was a woman of great fenfe and 
merit, but of a weak and dckly conditution. The bi- 
ihop’s affe6tion and tendernefs for her was fuited to his 
charB£ler. In 1750, he was indalled dean of St Paul’s* 
for which he gave in exchange the redfory of St James’s 
and his prebend of Durham. It was no wonder (fay 
our authors) that, after prefiding over (b extendve and 
populous a pariih for upwards of 1 7 years, he (hould 
willingly confent to be releafed from a burden which be- 
gan now to grow too great for his drength. When he 
preached bis farewell fermoii,,thc whole audience melted 
into tears : he was followed with the prayers and good 
wiihes of thofe whom every honed man would be mod 
ambitious to pleafe ; and there are numbers dill living 
who retain a drong and grateful remembrance of his in- 
ceffant and tender folicitude fur their welfare. Having 
now more Icifurc both to profecute his own dudies and 
to encourage thofe of others, he gave Dr Church con- 
(iderable affidauce in his FirJ! and Second Vindication of 
the Miraculous Pa*wersy &c. againd Dr Middleton, and 
he was of equal nfe to him in his Analyjis of Lord 
hn^brolfds Worh» About the fame time began the late 
Archdeacon Sharp’s controverfy with the dillowers of 
Mr Hutchinfon, which was carried on to the end of 
the year 1755.'' Didiop Seeker, we are told, read over 
all Dr Sharp’s papers, amounting to three volumes 8vo, 
and corredled and improved them throughout. But the 
cafe which this late change of fitiiation gave him was 
foon didurbed by a heavy and uucxpcded droke, the 
lofs of his three friends, Bifhops Ihiilei, Benfun, and 
Berkeley, who were all cut off within the fpace of one 
year. 

Our authors next give an account of the part which 
Dr Seeker bore, in the Houfc of Lords, in refpedl to 
the famous repeal of the Jew bill ; for which the duLc 
of Ncwcadle moved, and was feconded by the Biihop, 
in a fpeech which, we are told, was remarkably well re- 
ceived. At length his didiiiguifhcd merit prevailed 
over all the political obdaclcs to his advancement, and 
placed him, without any efforts or application of his 
own* in that important dation which he had Hiowii him. 
fclf fowdl qualified to adorn. On the death of Arch- 
bidiop Hutton, he was promoted to the fee of Canter- 
bury, and was confirmed at Bow church, April ai, 

175S ; on which occalion our authors obferve, that in 
accepting this high and burdenfomc Ration, Dr Seeker 
adted on that principle which influenced him through 
life; that he facrificed his own eafe and comfort to con- 
fidcrations of public utility ; that the mere fecular ad- 
vantages of grandeur were ohjcdls below his ambition} 
and were, as he knew and felt, but poor compenfations 
for the anxiety and difficiiUies attending them. He had 
never once through his whole life aiked preferment for 
himfelf, nor diown any unbecoming eagernefs for it ; and 
the ufc he made of his newly acquired dignity very 
clearly fiiowed, that rank, and wealth, and power, had 
in no other light any charms for him, tlian as they en- 
larged the fphere of his adlive and indufirious bene- 
volence. 


He 
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He fought out ahd encouraged men of real genius 
— or eittcnlive it now ledge { he expended 300I. in arran- 
ging and improving the manufeript library at Lambeth; 
BDo obferving with concern, that the library of printed 
books in that palace had received no additions fiiice the 
time of Archbiihop Tennifon, he made it his bufinere 
to collefl books in all languages &om moft parts of Eu- 
rope at a very great expence, with a view of fopplying 
that Chafm ; which he accordingly did, by leaving them 
to the library at his death, and thereby rendered that 
colledion one of the iioblril and moil ufcful in the 
kingdom. 

All defigns and inftitutions which tended to advance 
good morals and true religion, he patronized with zeal 
and geiicrofity : he contiibuted largely to the mainte- 
nance of fchools for the poor j to rebuilding or repair- 
ing parfonage lioulcs and places of worfhip ; and gave 
no lefs than 600I. towards erecting a chapel in the pa- 
riih of Lambeth. To the fociety for promoting Chrif- 
tian knowledge he was a liberal bencfadlor ; and to that 
for propagating the gofpcl in foreign parts, of which 
he was the pnJident, he paid much attention ; was con- 
flant at all meetings 0/ its members, even fometitnes 
when his health would but ill permit, and fuperintended 
their deliberations with corifummate prudence and tem- 
per. 

Whenever any publications came to bis knowledge 
that were manifcilly calculated to corrupt good morals, 
or fubvert the foundations of Chriliianity, he did his 
nlmoll to (lop the circulation of them; yet the wretch* 
cd authors themfelves he wasfo far from wifhing to treat 
with any undue rigour, that he has more than once ex- 
tended ins bounty to them in dillrefs. And when their 
writings could not properly be fupprelfcd (as was too 
often the cafe) by lawful authority, he engaged men of 
abilities to anfwer them, and rewarded them for their 
trouble. His attention was everywhere. Even the 
falfehoods and mifreprefentations of writers in the newf. 
paperb, on religious or ecclcfiaflical iubjc6ls, he general- 
ly took care to have contradided ; and vvhen they feem- 
cd likely to injure, 111 any material degree, the caufe of 
virtue and religion, or the reputation of eminent and 
worthy men, he would fometimes take the trouble of 
anfwering them hitnfclf. One inilance of this kind, 
which does him honour, and deferves mention, was his 
defence of Dilhop Eutler, who, in a pamphlet publifh- 
ed lA 1767, was accufed of having died a Papiil. The 
conduft which he obfci vcd towards the fcveral divifions 
fiind denominations of Chriftians in this kingdom was 
fucli as iliowed his way of thinking to be truly liberal 
^nd cailiolic. The dangerous fpirit of Popery, indeed, 
the thought fliould always be kept under proper legal 
reilraints, on account of its natural oppofition not only 
to the religious but the civil rights of mankind. He 
thcrefoie obferved its movements with care, andexhort- 
•sd his clergy to do the fame, efpecially thofe who Were 
fituated in the midll of Roman Catholic families ; 
againfl whofe influence they were charged to be upon 
tlieir guard, and were furnifhed with proper books or 
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inftru^lions for that purpofe. He took all fit opportu- flecker, 
fiities of combating the errors of the church of Rome 
in his own writings (a) ; and the beft anfwers that were 
publifhed to fome or the late bold apologies for Popery 
•were written at his inflance, and o..det his dircdlion. 

With the Diflenters bis grace was lincerely dt firous 
of cultivating a good uuderllanding. Pk* confidcred 
them, in general, as a confcientit.us and valuable clafs 
of men. With fome of the mod eminent them, 

Watts, Doddridge, Leland, Chandler, l^ardncr, he 
maintained an intercourfe of fricndfliip or civility. By 
the moll candid and confiderate part of them he wan 
highly reverenced and elteemed ; and to fueb among 
them as needed help he (howed no Iclskindnefs and li- 
berality than tp thofe of his own communion. 

Nor was his concern for /he Protcfl.ant caufe confined 
to his own countiy. He was well known as tbeg^at 
patron and protector of it in various parts of Europe ; 
from whence he had frequent applications for aififlance, 
which never failed of being favourably received. To 
fevcral foreign Prolellanis he allowed penfioris, to otbeia 
he gave occafional relief, and to fome of liieir univerfi- 
ties w'as an actual benefactor. 

In public affairs, bis grace a^ed the part of an l.onc!^ 
Citizen, and a worthy member of the Bi'itifh legifld? lire. 

From his firft entrance into the Houfc of Peers, liis 
parliamentary conducl: w^as uniformly upright and noble. 

He kept equally clear from the extremes of factious pe- 
tulance andfervile dependence; never wantonly thwart- 
ing adminiftratiun from motives of party zeal or private 
pique, or pcrfonal attuchment, or a pafllon for popula- 
rity ; »or yet going every length with every minillcr 
from views of interefl or ambition. He admired and 
loved the conflitution of bis country, and wilbed to 
pteferve it unaltered and unimpaired. So long as a due 
regard to this was maintained, he thought it his duty to 
fupport the mcafurcs f>f government ; but whenever they 
were evidently inconliflcnt with the public welfare, he 
oppoftd them with freedom and iirmnefs. Yet his op- 
pofition was always tempered with the utmofl fidelity, 
refpedl, and decency, to the excellent prince upon the 
throne ; and the moll candid allowances for the una- 
voidable errors and infirmities even of the veiy bell mi- 
niilers, and the peculiarly difficult lit nation of thofe who 
govern a free and high-fpirited people. He reldoni 
fpoke in parliament, except where the intcrells of re- 
ligion and virtue feemed to require it ; but whenever 
he did, he fpoke with propriety and Hrengtli, and w'as 
heard with attention and defVrcncc. Though he never 
attached himfelf blindly to any ftt of men, yet his chief 
political connexions were with the late duke of New- 
caftle and Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. To iluk he 
principally owed his advancement ; and he had tlu gvioJ 
fortune to live long enough to Ihow his gratitude to 
, them or their defeendants. 

During more than ten years that Dr Seeker enjoyed 
the fee of Canterbury, he relidcd court aiilly at his 
archiepifcopal houfe at Lambeth. A few months be- 
fore his death, the dreadful painnbe felt had compelled 
G g him 


(a) Sec particularly his fermons on the rebellion in 174.5 ; on th« Proieftant working fchoolain Ireland ; op 
the ytli of November ; and a great number of occafional patTages to the fame purpofe, iu various p?rt5 cl lut 
Jcfliires, fermons, and other works. 
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Seeker. Inm to think of trying the Bath waters ; but that dc- 
ftgn was Hopped by the fatal accident which put an end 
to his life* 

His grace had been for many years fuhjefl to the 
gout, v.'hich, in the latter part of his life, returned vvith 
more frequency and violence, and .did not go off in a 
regular manner, Viut left the parts affc€lcd for a long 
time very \^ak, and was fucceeded by pains in different 
parts of the body. About a year and a half before he 
died, after a lit of the gout, he was attacked with a 
pain in the arm, near the fhoiilder, winch having conti- 
nued about 1 2 months, a fimilar pain fei/.ed the upper 
and outer part of the oppofite thigh, and the arm foon 
became cafier. This was much more grievo\is than the 
former, as it quickly difablcd him from walking, and 
kept him in ahiKjft continual torment, except when he 
was in a reeliuing pofitiou. During this titnc he had 
two or three fits of the gout ; but neither the gout nor 
the medicines alleviated thefe pains, which, vvith the 
waut of cxercife, brought him into a general bad habit 
of body. 

On Saturday July 30. 176B, he was feized, as he 
fat at diiiiur, wlili a fiekncfs at his llomach. He re- 
covered before night ; but the next evening, while his 
phyficians were attending, and his fervants raifing him 
on iiis coucli, he fuddenly cried out that liis thigh bone 
was broken. The* (hotk was fo violent, that the fervanls 
]jerceivcd the couch to fliake under l\Im, and the pain 
lo acute and unexpeded, that it overcame the firmnefs 
lie fo rennirkahly poffeffed. He lay for fume time in 
great agonies ; but when the futgeons arrived, and dif- 
covered with certainty that the bone wa^ broken, he 
was porfedly refigned, and never afterwards afkcd a 
quell ion abt>ut the event. A fever foon enfued. On 
Tuehlay he became lethargic, and continued fo till 
about five o'clock on Wediiefday afternoon, when he 
expired with great calmiiefs, in the 75th year of his 

On examination, the thigh bone was found to be ca- 
rious about fiFur inches in Ungth, and at nearly the 
fame dilhmee from its head. The difeafe took its rife 
fitiin the internal part of the bone, and had fo entiiely 
deftroyed its fubllance, that nothing remained at the 
part where it was broken .but a poitioii of its outward 
integument ; and even this had many perforations, one 
of vvhieh was large enough to admit tw'o fingers, and 
w'as filled with a fungous fubllauce arifing from within 
the bone. There w'as no appearance of matter about 
the carici, and the furroiinding parts were in a found 
Hate. It w.ts apparent that the torture which he un- 
dcrwcni during the gradual corrofion of this bone inuft 
have been iiuxprcflibly great. Out of tendtrnefs to his 
family he feldom made auy complaints to them, but to 
his pliyfu’ians he fiequciitly declared his pains were fo 
I xci iiciatiug, that unlcf.? fome relief could he procured 
be tlioutrht It would be impoflible for human nature to 
fupport tliem long. Yet he bore them for upwards of 
fi;; months with aflnnidiing patience and fortitude ; fat 
up generally the greater pait of the day, adniitlrd his 
]>.uticuhir friendo to fee him, mixed with his family at 
\hc ufinl hours, fometimes with his ufual diccrfuluefs; 
and, except fome very lUght defeats of memory, retain- 
ed all his fucuhics and fenfes in their full vigour till 
within a few days of his death. He was buried, pur- 
iuanl 10 his own dirc< 5 tions, in a covert d paffage, lead- 


ing from a private door of the palace to the north doof Seeker 
xff Lambeth church ; and he forbade any monument or 
epitaph to be placed over him. . ^ ^ 

By his will he appointed the Rev, Dr Daniel Bur- 
ton, canon of Chrill church, and Mrs Catherine Tal- 
bot, already mentioned in the coutfe of thefe memoirs, 
his executors; and left 13,000!. in Irufl to the Drs 
Portcous and Stinton, his chaplains ; to pay the interell 
thereof 10 Mrs Talbot and her daughter during their 
joint lives, or the life of the furvivor ; and after the 
deccafe of both thefe ladies, 11,000]. of the fuid 
13,000!. arc to be trahsferred to charitable piirpofcs ; 
amongll which arc loool- to tlic Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gofpcl, and loool. to the fame focLty 
for a bifliop or bifliops in the king’s dominions in 
America. 

The following dcfcriptioii is given of his perfon : He 
was tall and comely ; in the early part of his life flen- 
der, and rather confiimptive ; but as he advanced in 
years his conllitution gained (Ircngth, and his fizc i.i- 
creaftd, yci never to a degree of corpulency that was 
difproponionatc or inmbkfon.e. 

The dignity of his form rorrefponded with the great- 
nefs of his mind, and infpived at all times refped and 
awe ; but peculiarly fo when he was tugagtd in any of 
the more folcimi funAions of religion, into which lie 
en’ered with fuch devout canuTiiiefs and vviirnuli, with 
fo juft a confciotifnefs of the place he was in, and the 
biiiincfs he was abtuit, a . fi cjiit d u> raife him above him- 
felf, and added new life and fpirit to the natural grace- 
fulnefs of his appearance. 

Hiscounteuimcc wai? open, ingeniouf?, and expreflivc 
of every thing riglit. It varied c'lfily with his fpi'it.s 
and his fcchugs, fo as to be n falil'ilni intn-prctcr oi h s 
nithd, which was incapable of the K idl dinimiilation. It 
could fpeak dejedtion, and, on oct-ufion, anger, very 
ftrongly ; but when it meant to ftiow plcafure or appro- 
bation, it foftened into a inofi. gracious fmile, and dif- 
fufed over all his features the moll benevolent and re- 
viving complacency that can be imagined. 

SECOiNIfiK, ill natural hiftory, llie name of a ge- 
nus of folfils of the clafs of ft ptiiiiie ; the cliaradlcrs of 
w'hich are, Thai ihey arc bodies of a dufley hue ; di- 
vided, by fepta or partitions of a fparry rnatttr, into 
fcvcral more or lefs regular portions ; of a moderately 
firm texture ; not giving fire with llccl ; but ferment- 
ing with acid ir.enltrua, and eafily calcining. Th^ 
feptarix* of this genus arc of all others the mod com- 
mon, and arc what have been known by the little ex- 
prelTive or miftaktn names of the waxen vein, or Indus 
Helmontii, AVc have many fpecies of thefe bodits 
common among us. Of the whilifli or brownifli, we 
have thirteen ; of the yellow'ifli five ; and of the ferru- 
gii.ons oncrt four. 

SECOND, in geometry, chronology, 8cc, the 60th 
part of a piimc or minute, whether of a degree or of 
an hour. 

Sfcont), in nrmfic, one of the mufical intervals ; be- 
ing only the difference between any found and the next 
neared found, whether above or below it. 

Sf^i'o.vj) yl/^Jvr, in mulic. See In tirval. 

SKCo.vTi Ji1incr,in mnfic. fb-e Iktfrval. 

SscDNit in Erfe called 'Tttifch^ w a mode of" 

feeing fuperadded to that which nature generally be- 
llows. This gift cr faculty, wliich is neither vvoluntary 

nor 
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nor couftant, is in jr^ncral rather trouhlefomc t!»ao agree- 
— V'— ^ iihlc to the polUrHors oFit, who aic elnt^y found among 
the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland, thofe of 
the Wtilcrti IHes, of the Ifle of Man, and of Ireland. 
It is an imprefTion made eillicr by the mind upon the 
eye, or by the eye upon the mind, by which things di- 
Uant or future are perceived, and fecii as if they were 
prefeut. A man on a journey far from home fulls from 
his horff ; another, who is perhaps at work about ibe 
boufc, fees him bleeding on the ground, commonly with 
a landfcape oi the place w'hcre llie accident befaU him. 
Another fecr, driving home his cattle, or wandering in 
idlcncfs, or mufing in the funniinc, is fuddcnly furpnfed 
by the appearance of a bridal ceremony, or funeral pro- 
ccllion, and counts the mourners or atteudantvS, of 
whom, if he knows them, he relates the names ; if he 
knows them not, he can dtferibe the dreffes. Things 
diflant are feen at the inti ant when they happen, 

Ot things future, Johnfoii fays that he knows no rule 
pretended to for deternnining the time between the' fight 
and the event ; but we are informed by MrGrofe, that 
ill general the time of accompliOtment bears fornc rela- 
tion to the lime of the day in wdiich the imprcflioiis are 
received. Thus villons fcon early in the morning (which 
f Jdom happens) will be mueb fooncr arconiphihed than 
tliofe appealing at noon ; and thofe feen at noon will 
take place in a much fhortertime than ihofc happening 
at night ; fonielimcs (he acconipliflimcnt of the lad docs 
not fall out within a year or more. 

Tin fe vifioii *. arc not confiiu d to folcmn or important 
events ; nor is it tiue, as is commonly reported, that to 
the fecond fight nothing is prefented Cut phantoms of 
evil. The future \i(lt of a monnitbank, or piper; a 
j-lcntiful draught of 11^1 ; the arrival of common travel- 
lers ; or, if poffihle, foil more trifling matters tlian thefe, 
— are forefeen by tbe feers. A gentleman told Dr John- 
fon, that when he Iiad once gone frr from his own ifland 
one of his labouriiig fcrvanls predid'led his return, and 
dcfciibed the lively of his attendant, which be liad never 
worn at home ; and which had been, without any pre- 
vious dtfign, occafionally given him. 

As many itilmi eminent for fciencc and literature 
have admitted the reality of this apparently ufcKfa gift, 
we fliall, without intorpi ling our own opinion, ^ivc the 
icfleclions of two of the firlt charaders of the age upon 
it, and leave our rcadeis to form their own judgment* 
By Dr Beattie of Aberdeen it is thud accounted for * 

The Highlands of Scotland are a pi6hirefqiie but a 
melancholy country. Long tracts of mountainous de- 
fert, covered with dark heath, and often obfeured by 
inilly weather ; narrow valleys, thinly inhabited, and 
bounded by precipices refoiindiiig with the fall of tor- 
rents : a foil fo rugged, and a climate fo dreary, as in 
many parts to admit neither the atnufements of paf- 
turage nor the labours of agriculture ; the mournful 
daihing of waves along the friths and hkeu that inter- 
fed the country ; the portentous iioifes which every 
change of the wind and every incrcafcd diminution of 


the waters is apt to raife in a lonely region full of Second, 
echoes and rocks and caverns ; the grolcfqiie and 
ghaflly appearance of fuch a laiulfcape by the light of 
the moon ; objeds like thefe diffiife a gloom over the 
fancy, which may be compatible enoiigli with ocrafion- 
al and focial merriment, but cannot fail to tiui^ture tlie 
ihoiigbis of a native in the hour of filencc ami folitudc. 

If tbefe people, not with (landing the rcf(»rniation in 
religion, and more fitcjiicnt intercourfc w'iih iliangtrs, 
do Hill retain many of their old fupci flitipuf!, wc need 
not doubt but in former times they mull have been much 
more enflaved to the horrors of imagination, when beht 
with the bugbears of Popery and Paga ^^m. Moil oF 
their fuperflitions are of a melaiiclioly cad. I’lial t>f 
ft'cond fights by which fome arc Hill fiippofed to be haunt- 
ed, ii» conlidcred by themfclvts as a-misfortunv, on ac- 
count of the many dreadful images it is faul to obtrude 
upon the fancy. It is faid tliat fome of tbe Alpine 
regions do likew'ife lay claim to a fort of fecond figlit. 

Nor is it wonderful, that perfons of a lively imagination, 
immured in deep folitude, and furroumlcd with the ilu- 
pendous fccnery of clouds, precipices, and torrents, 
ihoiild dream (even when they think thcnifelves awake) 
of thofe few ill iking ideas with which their loneU' lives 
arc diverfificd ; of corpfes, funeral procciTions, and other 
fubjc^ls of terror ; or of marriages, and the arrival of 
ftrangers, and fuch like matters of more agreeable cu- 
riofity. 

Let it be obferved alfo, that the ancient Highlan- 
ders of Scotland had hardly any other way of fupport- 
ing thcmfelves than by hunting, fiihing, or war ; pro- 
felTionR that are continually cxpofvd to fatal accidents. 

And hence, no doubt, additional horrors would often 
haunt their folitude, and a deeper gloom overdiadow 
the imagination even of the hardieft native. 

A fuificient evidence can hardly be found for the re- 
ality of the fecond fghl^ or at lead of what is commonly 
undcrilood by that term. A trealilc on the fubje^t 
was publidied in the year 1762, in w'hieli many tales 
wtre told of pcvfons whom the author believed to have 
been favoured, or haunted, with thefe illiiminalions ; 
but moft of the tales w^tre Irifling and ridiculoUvS : and 
the whole woik betrayed, on the part of the compiler, 
fuch extreme crediilily, as could not fail to prejudice 
many readers againll his fyrtem. 

That any of thefe vihonanes arc apt to he fw'ayed 
in their declarations by rinilltr views, we (liall not fay ; 
but thjs may be faid with confidence, that none but ig- 
norant people pretend to be gifted in this way. And 
in them it may be nothing more, perhaps, tlian (hort 
fits of fudden flap or drow’fmcfs, aitcmled with livtly 
dreams, aud arifing from fome bodily difoider, the ef- 
of idlenefB, low fpirilR, or a gloomy imagination. 

For it is admitted, even by the motl credulous fligh- 
landers, that as knowledge and induilry arc pro}>agat- 
rd in their country, the (econd fight difapjSears in pro- 
portion ; and nobody ever laid claim to the faculty wlu» 
was much employed in the inlcrcourfc of focial life (a). 

G g 2 Nor 


(a) This, however, is denied by Jobtifon, who affirms that the iflanders of all degrees, whether of rank or 
^underftanding, univerfally admit it except the mtnillers, who, according to him, rcje£l it, in confequenee of a 
againd conviiSlion. Hc.affirms, too, tfcat in 1773 there was in the Htbrides a fecond-fightcd gentleman, 
who cohiplaincd of the terrors to which he was expoftd. = 
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Nor i» it at all extraordinary, that one Ihould have the an'\n^b«Wy**affcaion, **T* 

appearance of being awake^ and (bould even think one Q 6 , r knovm to have any Secretary 

JSf to. .bo't. to of don.*,, .to .to to^ «. b«^ of i’. — 

come on fuddcnly, and while one i« engaprt P • -i . confidered by other# as advanta* 

bHfmcf,. The ihn.e thing happen, to perfon, njuch « » ^ T « have^to te«.ptation to 

fatigued, or long kept. wake who y fah or'Ser. havl no motive to encourage 

for a moment, ur for a long fpace, while they arc tUnd- icign, ana x 

ing. or walking, or riding on »^rfeback. ^ sLLt> Te'rai, in rigebra, thofe where the unknown 

quantity baa a degree of power lefs than it liaa in the 
^ V ^ t. .to. kirrl.-ft, Thr art of 


ing, or nai&iiii;, ™ . V • -i f 

lively dream- to thia (lumber, and (which is the frequent 
tffcft of difeafe) take away the confcioufiicf, of having 
been afleep, and a fuperftitiou, man may eafily miftake 
hi, dream for a waking vifion j which, however, is foon 
forgotten whir no fiibfomicnt occurrence recals it to 
liis memory ; but Which, if it (hall be thought to re» 
femble any (Huiire event, exalts the poor dreamer into a 
lligWand prophet. This conceit makes him more re- 
clufe and more melancholy than ever : and fo feeds hia 
difeafe. and multiplies his vifions: which, if they are not 
diflipated by hulinefs or fociety, may continue to haunt 
kirn as long a, he lives ; and which, in their progref, 
through the neighbourhood, receive feme new tmdtures 
of the marvellous from every mouth that promotes their 
circulation. A* to the prophetical nature of this fe- 
obiid fight, it camriot be admitted at all. T- hat the De- 
ity diould work a miracle in order to give intimation 
of the frivolous things that thefe tales are made up of, 
the arrival of a (Iranger, the nailing of a coffin, or the 
clour of a fuit of clothes ; and that thefe iiitimations 
lliould hr given for no eml, and to thole perfons only 
who are idle and (olitary, who fpeak Gaelic,, or who hve 
among mountain, and deferta— is like nothing in nature 
or rwovidence that we arc acquainted- wkh ; and mult 
therefore, unlefe it were confirmed by iiitisfa&ory proof 
(which is not the cafe), b« njeflcd as-abfurd and m. 

cfediblc. - 

^rhefe vifions, fuch as they are, may rcalouably 
enough be aferibed to a diftempered fancy* And that 
in them, a^ well aoin our ordinary dreams, certain ap- 
Tiearances fhould, on fomc rare occafions, rcfcmblc ccr- 
tain oveiUB. is to be expelled from the laws of dxance ; 
Sind feems to have hi it nothing more raarvellous or fu- 
nernatnnil, than that the parrot, who deals out his feur- 
nlities at random, (hould foractimes happen to falutc the 
palTeiigcr by his right sipprllation. , r 

To the confidence of thefe objedlioni Dr Johnlon 

plies, that by* prefuniitig to determine what is ftt, ai^ 

what is beneficial, they prefuppofe more knowledge of 
the imivcrfal fyfVim than man has attained ; and there- 
fore depend upon principles too complicated and exten- 
irve for our comprehcnfion ; and that there can be no 
{ecntiiy in the confequtnce when the premifes arc nut 
noderlluod; that the Iccond fight is- only wonderful be- 
r.a«fe it is rare, for, confidered in kfedf, it involves no 


II in I'm*:, ' 

more diffiruity than di earns, or perhaps thaa the rcgii* 
Ur vxeretfe of the fogitative feeiilty •, that a general opi- 
nHiii el commuBicativc impulfes.air vifionary atjwefer.tar. 
kens, ha,prev«ikd mail i-ge.and alhnatioiwv that par- 
rkudar m^^imccs have been given vnrii fuch cv^ence, a« 
mrifhtr Bacon nor Bayle has been able to refill ; that 
foddeii imprtffions, which the event has verified, have 
N rn Wt by more than own or publilh them \ that the 
foeowd fieht of the Hebrides implies only the local fre- 
<jiicncy of a power, which is nowhere totally unknowi^ ; 
iUid that where we are unable to decide by anle^dcnt 
tvp niafl be content to yield iQ.iht force pf lev* 
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term where it is raifed to the higheft. The art of 
throwing ihofc fccond terms out of an equation, that 
is, of forming a now equation where they have no place, 
is one of the moft ingenious and ufcful inventions in all 

^SECONDARY, in general, fomething that aflsas 
focond or in fubordination to another. 

SFcOND^tur or Secundary, an officer who afts as fe- 
coiid or next to the chief officer. Such arc the fecond- 
aries ?if the courta of king’s bench and common pleas j 
the fecondarics of the compters, who arc next the (he- 
riffs of London in each of the two compters ; two Ic- 
condaries of the pipe ; fecondarics to the i cmLiubrancers#. 

&c » 

hcoNDJur Cirdet of ike EcIiptU art cireks of lonp- 
tudeof the ftars } or circles which, pafling through tlie 
poles of the ecliptic, are at right angle, to the ecliptic. 
See CiKCi.m- of LalkuJt. 

SKCoKD^xr of Bodies. See MsTAfHVSics, 

N“ >53* 

SECONDAT. Sec MoNTBstitJirw. 
SECRETARIES bird, the falco lerpentanos an* 
fagittaritis of Einmeus, but-cUffed by Latham under 
the genus Vo L.TUR ; which fee. ... a , 

SECRET .\RY, an officer who, by his maltcr a 
orders, writes letters, dcfpatches, and other inllniments, 
which he renders authentic by his (ignet. Of thelc 
there are leveral kinds; as, l. Secretaries of flatCj. 
who arc officers that have under their management and 
diredfion the moft important affairs- of the kingdom, 
and are obliged confluntly to attend on the king: they 
receire and dcfpatch whatever comeo to their hands, ci- 
ther from the crown, the church, the army, private 
grants, pardons,- di-fpenfations, &c. as likewile petitions 
to the fovereign, which, when read, are returned to 
them ; all which they dcfpatch according to the king a 
dirediion. They -have authority to commit perfons tor 
treafon, and other offences againft-the date, as confer- 
vators of the peace at common law, or asjuftices ot the 
peace throughout the kingdom. They are membera or 
the privy-council, which is feldom or never held with- 
out one of them being prefent. As to the bufinefsand 
eorrefpondcuce ia all parts of this kingdom, it ismana- 
a , ^ '.1 r oU.. u; it Vinut an V dill UK^lon 


corrciponocacc in p*!*.®**- -—ef 

grd. by either of the fecretaries without any ditlinfVion } - 
but with refpea to foreign affairs, lh« bufiuefs is divid- 
ed* isio two province# or depart menu# the iiHithcri^- 
and the northern, eompreheoding all the kingdoms Md 
ILatea that have any internourfe with Great Sritain ; 
each fecretary receiving all letters and addrefles from, , 
and making all defpatchM to, the fevcrel princes and 
ftates comprehended in his province. Ireland and the 
plantations are under the direaion of the cl^r fecreta- 
ry who hat the fouthern province, which aWo compre- , 
liiids France, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Pbrtog^ and 
T.wkfYi ptovlocc includes the Low Coiun- 
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fecmiijn tricfl, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, nnd Muf- 
il eovy. Each of the fecretaries has an apartment hi all 
^^^**^* the royal hoirfcs, both for their own aocommodation 
■ and their ofTiceri ; they have alfo a table at the king’s 

charge, or elfe board wages. The two fecretarics for 
liritain have each two under fecretaries, and one chief 
rlcrk ; with an uncertain number of otlicr clerks and 
tranflators, all wholly depending on them. To the fe- 
crctarics of date belong the cirftodyof that feal properly 
called the and the diredion of two other offircs, 
one called the pnpfr officty and the other the jfignet ojfice. 
In addition U) tlicfc, there is at prefent (1795) a fecre- 
tary for the war department, whofe office mutt be tem- 
porary. 2. Secretary of an etnbafl'y, a perfon attend- 
ing an ambalTador, for writing dcfpatches relating to 
the negotiation. There' is a great difference between 
the fccrctary of an embaffyandthe ambaffador’s fccrc- 
tary ; the laft being a domettic or menial ^f the atn- 
baffador, and the firft a fervant or minfttcr of the prince. 
3. The fecretary of war, an officer of the war office, 
who has two chief clerks under him, the laft of which 
is the fecrctary’s meffengcr. There arc alfo fecretarics 
is inoft of the other offices. 

SECRETION, in the animal economy. Sec Phy-- 
SIOLOOY, Sedf. VI. 

SECT, a coUedlive term, comprehending aH fnch as 
follow the dftdlrines and opinions of fome famous di- 
vine, philofopher, &c. 

SECTION, in general, denotes a part of a divided- 
thing, or the divilion itfclf. Such, particularly, arc 
the fubdivifiuns of a chapter; called alfo paragraphs 
•nd arficlet : the mark of a fedkion is f*. 

S'FCTion, in geometry, denotes a fide or ftirface oP 
a body or figure cut off by another; or the place where 
lines, planes, &c. cut each other. 

SECTOR, in geometry, is a part of a circle com- 
prehended between two radii and the arch- ; or it is a 
mixed triangle, formed by two radii and the arch of a 
circle. 

Sector, is alfo a nrathemattcal infthiment, of great 
ufc in finding the prtiportion between quantities of the 
fame kind : as between lines and lines, furfaces and fur- 
facc3, &c. wlicnce the French call it the compafs of pro^ 
poriion. The great advantage of the fedfor above the 
common fcales, is, that it is made fo as to fit all 
ladii and all fcales. Ey the lines of chords, fines, &c. 
on the feftor, we have lines of chords, fines, &c. to any 
radius betwixt the length and breadthof the fedtorwhen- 
f^ien. 

The real inventor of this valuable inflrument is un- 
known; yet of fomuch merit has the invention appeared^ 
that it was claimed by Galileo, and difputed by nations. 

The fcdlor is founded on the fourth propofrtion -of 
the fixth book of Euclid ; where it is demonfttated 
Yhat fimilar triaiigh'S have ihtir homologous lidca pro- 
portional. An of the theory of its oonftrndkion 
may be conceived thus : Let the lines AB, AC (Plate 
tW.CXLVITl. fig. 5.) reprefent the legs of thcfcclort 
und AD, AE, two equal fcdlious from the centre : if, 
now the points GB and DE be connedked, the lines CB 
and DE will be paralitl ; therefore the triangko ADE, 


ACB will be fimilar j and confequently the fidcs AD, ScAo^ 
DE, AB, and BC, proportional ; that is, «e AD ; ' ^ 

DE : : AB : DC : whence, if AD bo the half, third, 
or fourth part of AB ; DE will be a half, third, or 
fourth part of CB : and the fame holds of all the reft. 

If, therefore, AD be the chord, fine, or tangent, of 
any number of degrees to the radius AB ; DE wdl be 
the fame to the radius BC. a 

Deferipiion of the Stfliot. 'Flit inftrument confifts of deferibed . 
two rulers or legs, of brafs or ivory, or any other mat- 
ter, reprefent ing the radii, moveable round an axis or 
joint, the middle of w'hich expreffes the centre ; whence 
are drawm on the faces of the rulers fcveral fcales, vrhich 
may be diftinguiihed into fingle and double. 

The double fcales, or lines graduated up<ni the faces 
of the inftrument, and which arc to be ufed as fcfkoral * 
lines, proceed from the centre ; and arc, r. Two fcales 
of equal parts, one on each leg, marked lin. or l. each ■ 
of thefc fcales, from the great extenfivenefs of its ufe, 
h called the hne of /i«r/. 2 . Two lines of chords mark- 
ed c ho. or c. 3. Two lines of fecants marked sec. 
or s. A line of polygons marked pol. Upon the 
other face the fedioral lines are, i. Two lines of fines 
marked sin. or s. 2. Two lines c'f tangents marked 
TAN. or T. 3. Between the line of tangents and fines 
there is another line of tangents^ to a Icffer radius, to 
fupply the deleft of the former, and extending from 45* 
to 75®, marked /. 

Each pair of thefe lines (except the Hne of poly- 
gons) is fo adjufted as to make equal angles at the 
centre ; and confcquenlly at whatever diftaucc the fee- 
tor be opened, the angles will be always rel^ftively 
equal. That is, the diftance between 10 and 10 on 
the line of lines, will be equal to 60 and 60 on the line 
of chords, 90 and 90 on the line of fines, and 4^ andh 
4.5 on the line of tangents. 

Bffides the fcftoral fcales, there are others on each 
face, placed parallel to the outW'ard edges, and ufed as- 
thofe of the common plane fcale, i. Thefc arc a hot- of 
inches. 2.’ A line of latitudes. 3. A line of hours. 

4. A line of hicHnotion of meridians. 5. A hne of 
chords. Three logarithmic fcales, namely , one of num- 
bers, one of fines, and one of tangents ; thefe arc ufed 
when the feftor is fully opened, the legs forming one 
line (a). ^ . 

The value of the divifions on moft of the lines is To read 
determined by the figures adjacent to them*; thefe pro- and efti- 
ceedby tens, which conttrtute the divifions of the firft 
order, and arc numbered accordingly ; but the value 
the divifions 00 the line of lines, that arc dittingwifhed 
by figures, is entrrely arbitrary, and may reprefent any 
value that is given to th%m ; hence the figures i, 2, 3, 

.4, &c. may denote either 10, 20, 30, 40, or 100, 200, 

300, 400, and fo on. 

The line of lines is divided into ten equal partt, num- 
bered L, 2, 3,‘ to 10; thefe maybe called Jivi/Ions of 
the frj order / each of thefc arc again fubdivided into 10 
other equal parts, which may be called divifions of thefe^ 

CQn\l orders each of thefe is divided into two equal parts, 
forming divtfarts' (f the third order. The divifions on 
all the fcales arc contained between four parallel lines ; 

ihofe 


( A ) The lines are placed in different order, .on diftrent- feftowi but ihey may ^afily be found by thefe genewl J 

direftiuus. 
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ScAor. ilicjfc of tliC fil'd order extend to the moft diftant ; 
thofe of the thiid to the Icail ; thofe of the fecoacl to 
the iiiieemcdiatc piiralk-l. 

When the vs hole line of lines rrprtfenta Too, the di- 
vifioiis of the firft .order, or thofe to which the figures 
arc annexed, reprefent tens ; thofe of the fecon J order 
units ; thole of the third order the halves of thefe units. 
If th I' whole line reprefent ten, then the divifions of 
the firll order are units; tliofeof the fecoiid tenths; the 
thirds twentieths. 

In the line of tangents, the divlfions to which the 
numbers arc affixed, arc the degrees ex prelTcd by thofe 
number^. Every fifth degree is denoted by a line fome^ 
what longer than the nil ; between every number anti 
each fifth degree, there are four divifions, longer than 
the ir.ttTmediaie adjacent ones, thefe arc whole de- 
grees ; the fliorter ones, or tliofc of the* third order, are 
30 minutes. 

From the centre, to 60 degrees, the line of fines is 
divided like the line of tangciits, from 60 to 70; it is 
divided only to every degree, from 70 to 80, to every 
iw'o degrees, from 80 to yo ; the divifion mull be elli- 
inated by the eye. 

The divifions on the line of chords are to be cllimat- 
cd in the fame manner as the tangents. 

The lefler line of tangents ii graduated every two 
degrees, from 45 to 50 ; but from 50 to 60 to every 
degree ; from 60 to the end, to lialf degrees. 

'riie line of fccants from o to jo is to be efiimated 
by the eye ; from 20 to 50, it is divided to every tw^o 
degrees; from 50 to 60, to every degree ; from 60 to 
^ the end, to every half degree. 
l^iVilion of U/e of the Line of Equal Parts on the Src^rot, l. To 
d given line divide a given line into any number of equal parts, fup- 
l»y i)u’ line f^ven. Take the given line in your compalfes ; and 
fettinjj one foot in a divifion of equal paits, that may 
be divided by feven, for example 70, wliofc feventh 
p'lrt is 10, open the fedor till 4 he other point fall ex- 
actly on 70, in the fame line on the other leg. In this 
difpofitlon, applying one point of the compalTes to 10 
in the fame line ; (hut them till the oilier fall in 10 in 
the fame line on the other leg, and this opening w'ill be 
the fiventb part of the given line. Note, If the line 
U) be divided be too long to be applied to the legs of 
the krtor, divide only one half or one fourth by feven, 
and the double or quadruple thereof will be the feventh 
j part of the whole. 

Tm niLufurc 2. meafiirc the lines of the perimeter of a poly- 
iiic pv:iiuc-gon, one of which contains a great number of eqiiiil 
parts. Take the given line in your compafTes, and fet 
it parallel, upon the line of equal parts, to the num- 
ber on each leg expreffing its length. The feftor re- 
maining thus, fet oft’ the length of each of the other 
IwjTs parnllel to the former, and the number each of 
lljem falls on w'ill exprefs its length. 

3. A right line being given, and the number of 
j,>art8 It contains, fuppofe I20, to take from it a fliorter 
line, containing any number of the fame parts, luppofe 
25. Take the given line in your compalTes, , open the 
fietor till the two feet fall ou 120 on each leg; then 
will the dilhuicc betw'een 25 on one leg, and the fame 
7 iiumht ron the othr r, give th« line required. 

Mnltiplica- 4. To miiUiply by the line of eq'.ial parts on the 
feftor. Take the lateral diftance from the centre of the 
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line to the given multiplication ; open the f(.6or till Sciftor. 
you fit that lateral diftance 10 the parallel of i ard J, ^ 

or 10 and 10, and keep the feclov in that pofition ; 
then take in the compaft'es the parallal diftance of the 
multiplicand, which dill ai.ee, mcafuicd laterally on the 
fame line, will give the product required. Thus, fup- 
pofe it were required to find the prodii£l of 8 mulii- 
plied by 4 : take the lateral diftance from the cculrc 
of the line to 4 in your compalTts, i. c. jilace one foot 
of the compalTcfi in the beginning uf the divifions, and 
extend the other along the line to 4, Open the fec- 
tor till you fit this lateral diftance to the parallel of I 
and I, or 10 and 10. Then take the parallel diftance 
of 8, the multiplicand ; i. e. extend the compalTes from 
8, in this line, on one leg, to 8 in the fame line on the 
other; and that extent, mcafurcd laterally, wdll give the 
produft required. j> 

5. To duide by the line of equal parts on the fec-DivirKTj 1: 
tor. Extend the compaiTts latcralh' from the begin- 

ning of the line to 1, and upon the fedor till you fit 
that extent to the parallel of the divli’ur ; then take 
the parallel diftance of the dividend, wliich extent, mea- 
fured in a lateral diredion, will give the qiiotitnt re- 
quired. Thus, fuppofe it was required to divide 56 
by 4 ; extend the compaflVs laterally, the beginning of 
the line to i, and fit to that extent the parallel, of 4 
the divifor; then extend the compaft'es parallel, from 
36 on one leg to 36 on the otlur, and that extent, mea- 
fuicd laterally, will give y, the quotirnt required. ^ 

6. Propottion by the line of equal parts. Make the Propoiilo: 
lateral diftance of the fecund term the parallel diftance of 

the firft term, the parallel diftance of the third term is 
the fourth proportional. Example, "1\> find a fourth 
proportional to 8, 4, and 6, take the lateral diftance of 
4, and make it the parallel diftance of 8 ; then the pa- 
rallel diftance of 6, extended from tlie centre, (liall reach 
to the fourth proportional 3, 

In the fame manner, a third proportional is found to 
two numbers. Thus, to find a third proportional to 
8 and 4, the fedor remaining as in the foniu r example, 
the parallel diftance of 4, extended from the centre, 
ftiall reach to the third proportional 2. In all tlicfe 
cafes, if the number to be made a parallel diftance be 
too great for the fedor, fomo aliquot part of it is to he 
taken, and the anfwer is to be multiplied by the num- 
ber by which the firft number was divided. 

Ufe of the Line of Chords on the Sector^ i . To open j 
the fedor fo as the two lines of chords may make an chonU. 
angle or number of degrees, fiippofe 40. Take the di- 
ftance ^ om the joint to 40, the number of the degrees 
propofed, on the line of chords; open the frdor till the 
diftance from 60 to 60, on each leg, be equal to the 
given diftance of 40: then will the two lines on the fi c- 
tor form an angle of 40 degrees, as was required. 

2. The fedor being opened, to find the degrees^ of 
its ^erturc. Take the extent from 60 to 60, and lay 
it off on the line of chords from the centre : the num- 
ber whereon it terminates will ftiow the degrees, dec. 
required. 

3. To lay off any number of degrees upon the cir- 
cumference of a circle. Open the fedor till the di- 
ftance between 60 and 60 be equal to the radius of the 
given circle ; then take the parallel extent of the chord 
of the number of degrees on each leg of the fedor, and ' 
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lay it ofT on the circumference of the given circk. — 
Hence any regular polygon may be cafily inferibeJ in 
a given circle, 

Ufa of the Line of Polygons on the Sector, i. To in- 
feribe a regular polygon in a given ciiclc. Take tbe 
femidiameter of the given circle in the compafTes, and 
adjufl it to the number 6, on the line of polygons, on 
each leg of the fcAor : then, the feflor remaining thus 
opened, take the dillance of the two equal numbers, 
exprefling the niunberof (ides the polygon is to have; 
e, gr. the diftance from 5 to 5^ for a pentagon, from 7 
to 7 for a heptagon, &:c. Thcfc diftances carried 
about the circumference of the circle, will divide it into 
fo many equal parts. 

2. To deferibe a regular polygon, r. gr, a penta- 
gon, on a given right line. Take the length of the 
line in the compalfcs, and apply it to the extent of 
the number 5, 5, on the lines of polygons. The fcc- 
tor thus opened, upon the fame lines take the extent 
from 6 to 6 ; this will be the femidiameter of the circle 
the polygon is to be inferibed in. If then, with this 
di (lance, from the ends of the given line, you deferibe 
two arches of the circlcj their interfc(Flion will be the 
centre of the circle. 

3. On a right line, to deferibe an ifufceles triangle, 
having the angles at ll»c bafe double that at the ver- 
tex. Open llic fc<?lor, till the ends of the given line 
f^ll on 10 and 10 on eaclk leg ; then take the dillance 
from 6 to 6. Tins will be the length of the two equal 
fidcs of the triangle. 

Ufe of the Lines of Sirirs^ 7’atigentSy nnJ Secants^ on the 
Sector, By the feveral lines difpofed on the fe^lor, 
vve have fciilcs to feveral radii ; fo that having a 
length or radius given, not exceeding the length of 
the fcclor when opened, we find the chord, line, &c. 
thereto : e, gr. Suppofe the chord, fin^, or tangent, 
of 10 degrees, to a radius of 3 inches required ; make 
3 inches the aperture, between 60 and 60, on the lines 
of chords of the two legs ; then will the fame extent 
reach from 45 to 45 on the line of tangents, and from 
(jo to 90 on ilie line of the fines on the other fide ; fo 
that to whatever radius the line of chords is fet, to the 
fame arc all the others fet. In this difpofition, there- 
fore, if the aperture between 10 and lO, on the lines 
of chords, be taken with the compalfcs, it will give 
the chord of 10 degrees. If the aperture of 10 and 10 
be in like manner taken on the lines of ii ies, it will 
be the fine of 10 degrees. Laftly, If the aperture of 
10 and 10 be in like manner taken on the lines of tan- 
gents, it gives the tangent of 10 degrees. 

Jf the chord, or tangent, of 70 degrees were re- 
quired ; for the chord, the aperture of half the arch, 
viz. 35, mull be taken, as before; which diftance, re- 
peated twdee, gives the chord of 70 degrees. To find 
tlie tangent of 70 degrees to the fame radius, the fmall 
line of tangents rnuft be ufed, the other only reaching 
to 45 : making, therefore, 3 inches the aperture betw^een 
45: aird 45 on the fmall line ; the extent between 70 
and 70 degrees on the fame, will be the tangent of 70 
degrees to 3 inches lavlins. 

To find the ft cant of an arch, make the given radius 
tlic aperture between o and o on the lines of fecants; 
ihcn will the aperture of 10 and 10, or 70 and 70, on 
|.hc faid line?, giNt the tangent of to* or 70^®. 

if the coiiverfc of any of thcfc things were Vcquired, 
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rli i'-, if che radius he required, to which a given 
l.' t ’jif r.iiL, tangent, or ftcant, it is but making 
thf g-vi.n lint, il u chord, the npetture on the line of 
eho-d^, between 10 and 10, and then the fc6lar will 
ftand at the radius required ; that is, the aperture be- 
tween 60 and 60 on the faid line is the ladius. If 
the given line were a fine, tangent, or fecant, it is but 
making it the aperture of the given number of de- 
grees ; then will the dillance of 90 and 90 on the finrs, 
of 45 and 45 on the tangents, of o and o on the fc- 
cants, be the radius. 

AJlronomical Sector^ Sec Astxonoaj/c\si Sector. 

Dialing Sector, See Dialikg, 

SECULAR, that which 1 elates to affairs of the pre- 
feiil w’orld, in which fenfe the w'ord Hands oppoud to 
fpirituaU ecclifiaflical : thus wc fay feeular power, ficc. 

Sfc'Ular, is more peculiarly ufed for a perfon wlio 
lives at liberty in the world, not (Imt up in a mona- 
ftcry, nor bound by vows, or fiihjefted to the pariicw- 
lar rules of any religious community ; in w'hich lenfc 
it ftands oppofed to regular. The Romifti clergy arc 
divided into feeular and regular, of which the latter are 
bound by monadic rules, the former not. 

Secular Gamest in antiquity, folcmn games held 
among the Romans once in an age. Thefe games lall- 
cd three days and as many nights ; during which time 
facrifiices were performed, theatrical fiiows exhibited, 
with combats, fports, 8cc. in the circus. The occafion 
of thefe games, according to Valerius Maximus, was 10 
ftop the ppogrefs of a plague. Valerius Puhlicola was 
the firft who celebrated them at Rome in the year of 
the city 245. The foleinnity was as follows : I’lie 
wdiole wot Id was invited by a herald to a fcall which 
they had never feen already, nor ever Ihould fee again. 
Some days before the games began, the cjuindeceiiiviii 
in the Capitol and the Palatine temple, diftributcd lo 
the people purifying compofitions, of various kinds, as 
flambeaus, fulphur, &c. From hence the popnl.'uv 
palled to Diana’s temple on the Aveutiue mount, With 
wheat, barleys and oats, as an offering. After tlii., 
whole nights were fpent in devotion to the Dclliui^s. 
When the time of the games was fully ri>me, the people 
affcmbled in the Campus Martius, and facrifieed to J u- 
pitcr, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, the Parese, Cert*;, 
Pluto, and Proferpiiie. On the firll night of the feaft 
the emperor, with the quindecemviri, cauled three altais 
to be crc 61 edonthe banksof theTiber, wliichtheyfpi ink- 
led with the blood of three Iambs, and tlien proceedi<l 
to regular facrifice. A fpaee was next marked out fiir 
a theatre, which was illuminated with intiumcriiblo 
flambeaus and fires. Here they fiing hymns, and cele- 
brated all kinds of fports. On the day after, having 
offered vifliins at the Capitol, they went to the Campus 
Martius, and celebrated fports to the honour of Apolltir 
and Diana. Thefe lafted till next day, when the noble 
matrons, at the hour appointed by the oracle, went to 
the Capitol to fing hymns to Jupiter. On the thiid day, 
which concluded the folemnity, twenty-feven boys, and 
as many girls, fung in the temple of Palatine Apollo 
hymns and verfea in Greek and Latin, to recommend 
the city lo the proteftion of ihofe deities whom they 
defigned particulaily to honour by vheir I'acntices. 

The inimitable Carmen Scculare of Horace was 
pofed for this Lft day, in the Secular Games held by 
Awguilufi. * 
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Saiihr Jt Hm bcjcn m^rfJ,d^^putcd v^fheljier tUcfc gaqwii were 
H held cvjcry Uund**^ or. every 4 vt 9 di:ed and ^cn yA’ara. 
gecun us. Vano, and Livy, are quoted in Sup- 

port of the. former opinion: In favour of the latter 
may be produced the quihdeccm viral regiiler% the edidia 
of Auguilu^f au 4 the words. of Hoituce in the Secular 
poem, 

Gauj 'mdtms deem fer annoe. 

It waf a general belief, ihat the girls w,hp bore a 
part in the &ng ihould be foonell married ; and that 
the children who did not dance and fmg at the coming 
of Apollo, ihould die unmarried, and at an early period 
of life. 

Sbcvi-jIK PQcmy a poem fupg or rehcaifcd .at the fc- 
cular games ; of which kind we have a very line piece 
am^ng the woi ks of Horace, being a fappliic ode at the 
end of his epodt's. 

SECULARIi^ATlON, the aft of converting a 
regular perfon, place, or benefice, into a fccular one. 
Alnioil ,ull the cathedral churches were anciently regu* 
Icir, that is, the canons were to be religious ; but they 
have been fmee iccularized. For the Tecularization of 
a regular church, there is required the authority of.tbe 
pope, that of the prince, the bifiiop pf the place, the 
patron, and even the confent of the pople. Religious 
that want to be releafed from their vow, obtain ^iefs 
■of fcculat izaiion from the pope. 

SECUNDINES, in anatomy, the fcy^ral coats 
or membranes wherein the foetus is wrapped up in the 
mother’s woml) } as the chorion and amnios, with the 
placenta, &c. 

SECUNPUS (Joannes Nicolaus), an elegant water 
of Latin poetry, was born at the Hague in the year 
1511. His dcicent was from an ancient and honour- 
able family in the Netherlands ; and his Hther Nicola- 
us Everardus, who was born in the neighbourhood of 
Middlcburg, feems to have been high in the favour of 
the emperor Chailes V. as he was employ'cd by that 
m.'P irch in feveral fiations of confidcrable imponapee. 
'We find him firft a member of the grand parliament 
or council of Mechelen, afterwards prefident <if the 
Hates of Holland and Zealand at the Hague, and Lil- 
ly holding a fimilar office at Mechelen, where he died, 
Aiiguft 5. 153a, aged 70. 

Thcfe various cmph>ymcnt8 did not occupy the whok 
cC.Everardus’s time. Notwitb (landing the multiplicity 
of his bufinefs, he found kifure to cultivate letters with 
great fuccefs, and even to aft as preceptor to his own 
children, who were five fons and three, daughters. 
They all took the name of Niculaii from their Lther^ 
but on what account our author was called Seeundue is 
not known. It could not be from the order of his 
birth, for he was the youngell fon. Perhaps the name 
*was npt. given him till he became eminent; and then, 
according' to the fafiiion of the ^95>fik£|^ht have its 
Tifc irum fpme pun^ fuch as his beii^ 

Secumlye. Poeti^, however, was by no mean»fl^.pro# 
fclfion which his father wiffied him tp follow. He im 
>teiid<2d him for the law, and when he could no longer 
ditift hif> (Indies hinvfelf, placed him under the care of 
Jacahus VaUardus^ This man if faid to have been every 
wa^ well qiialffied to difebarge the impo^ant trull 
which was committed to him,, and he cei^ioly gained 
the affedtion, of hU pupil, who, in dpe gf'his j}gemap 


jneniiput^tbe^death pf Talmud f;& with CiVCiry'appeu’ifice A«»uodui.J 

unfeigned fgrcoiK,. AKUoih^r tutor was foou pmvi- — “•v" « 
ded ; but it does, not appear that Sccuiidus d^vojted 
iiiucb of his time to legal purfuita. Poetry and the 
ftder arts of patnliag and fculpturc had engaged his mind 
at a very early period ; and the imagination, <oi which 
IbeCe have laid hold, can with difficuky fubmit to the 
dry llndy of mnily^^viUan^ ^cpndus.it faid to haife 
written, verka when bvt uii .yeatis pU; and from . the 
vaR quantity which he kfidi^indium^we have ieafoii 
to conclude that fu«h wriUng was bis.principal employ- 
ment. He found time, however, to carve figures cd* 
all his own family, of his millrclTel, of the emperor 
Charles V. of feveral CHMncnt perfonagei of thofe time^ 
and of many of his iatjmate friends ; and ia the la(b 
edition of his w'orks, publiffied by ScirverinsalLeydeo, 

4-631, there is a print of one pf iiis miRteiks witii thk 
inferipuon round it| Varis AMATCHii8juLiAse.vLPTA 

MAUU. 

Secundus having nearly attained the age of twenty 
one, and being determinedi, as it would feem, to comply 
as far as ,poffible with the wilhes of his father, quitted 
hfechclen, ai^ went to France, where at Be/urges y a city 
in the Or/eaoo;V,.hc ftudicd the civil law under the cele- 
brated Andrtai AUiatuu Alciatus was one of the moll 
^arned civilians of that age; but what undoubtedly 
endeared him much more to our author was his general 
acquaintance with polite literature, and more particular- 
ly his talle in poetry. Having lludied a year under 
this eminent profclTor, and taken his degrees, Secuudus 
returned to Mechcleti, where he remained only a very 
few months. In 1 533 he went into Spain with warm 
recommendations to the count of Naflau and other per- 
fons of high rank ; aiid Coon aiterwards became fccreta- 
ry to the cardinal arclibiffiop of Toledo in a depart- 
ment of bufinefs which icqnired no otlicr qiialific itions 
than what he poflelTcd in a very t minent degree, a faci- 
lity in writing with elegance ihe Latin language. It 
was during his refidcnce wiili this i.r*rdiiial that he wrote 
his Buftay a feries of wanton poems, of which the fifth, 
fevcntli, and ninth carmlna of CatuUus feem to have given 
the hint. Secuudus was not, however, a fervile imitator 
of Catullus. His expreffions leem to be boii-owed ra- 
ther from Tibullue and Propertius ; and in the warmth 
of his deferiptions be furpalfes every thing that has been 
written on fimilar fubjedts by Catullus y Tibullus y Pro* 
perltusy C. Oallusy Ovidy or Horace* 

In 1535 he accompanied the emperor Charles V. to 
the liege of Tunis, but gained no laurels as a Toldier. 

The hardlhips which were eudured at that memorable 
fiege were but little foiled to the foft difpofitiun of a 
votary of Venus and the Mufes ; and upon an enterprire 
which might have furnilhed ample matter for an epic 
poem, it is remarkable that Secuudua wrote nothing 
which has been deemed-worthy of ptefervatioo. Havf* 
iiig returned from hk mactial expedition, w«a foot 
by the cardinal to Rome, to congrateLte the pope 
upon the fuccefs jof t lie emperor’s araM,| but WAStakfsn 
fo ill on^Ke, road, that he was not abie^U) complete bia 
journey. He w*as udvikd to feck, without amoment’a 
delay, the benefit of his native air j aud that happily 
recovered him. 

Having DOW q^itted the fervice of the archbilb^ of 
Toledo, Sccuadua was employed in the fame office . of 
fecretary by thg biibop of Uitncht ; anrf i^o much had 

he 
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/se^ndui he Hitherto diilingui^hcd himfeirby the claffical cleg; 

H of his compofitions, that he was foon called upon to fill 
the important poft of private Latin fecrctary to the em- 
peror, who was then in Italy* This was the moft ho- 
nourable office to which our anthor was ever appointed; 
hut before he could enter upon it death put a Hop to his 
career of glory. Having arrived at Sai/ti Amand in the 
dillriA of Twrnay^ in order to moet^ upon bufinefs, 
with the bifhop of Utrecht, he waa on the 8th of Ofto- 
ber 1536 cut off by a violeirt fever, in the very flower of 
his .age, not having quite dompleted his twenty-fifth 
year. He was interred in the church of the Benedidines, 
of which his patron, the bifliop, was ahhat or pro’^ahhot; 
and his near rebtions ered^ed to his memory a itiarble 
monument, with a plain infeription. 

The works of Secundiis have gone though fevcral 
fditions, of which the bed and mod copious is that of 
Seri veri ns already mentioned. It confifts of ]%3L\A^EIcg, 
Lih, 1. ; Amores, Lih» 2. ; AO Diversos Eleg. 
L'th* 3. ; Basia, fly led by the editor incemparabihs et 
lUvinus prorfus Viler I Epigrammata ; Odarum /r^er 
wius ; EnsTOLAKUM liber tirtus Elegiaea ; E r i s to la- 
rum liber alter y heroic 0 carmine /criptus; Fun E rum liber 
unus s Sylv* et Carminum fragmenla; Poemata 
nonnull a frairum ; Itineraria Seeundi iria^ &c. | 
Epistola: ertf/iW. Of thefe works it 
would be fuperfluous in u« to give any charadlcr after 
the ample teftimonies prefixed to them of Lelius Greg, 
Gyralduiy the elder Scaligery TTheodore Beveuy and others 
equally celebrated in the republic of letters, who all 
fpeak of them with rapture. A French critic, indeed, 
after having affirmed that the genius of Secundus never 
produced any thing which was not excellent in itsjkind, 
adds, with too much truth, Mah fa mufe ejl un peu trap 
Vifcive, For this fault our author makes the following 
apology in an epigram addrefl'ed to the grammarians ; 

Carmina cur fpargam cundtis lafciva libellis, 

Queritis ? Iiifulfos arcco grammaticos. 

Fortia magnanimi cancrem fi Ctefaris aiinay 
Fadlave Divorum religiofa virCim ; 

Qiiot mifer cxcipercmquc notas, paterci*que litiiras ? 
Quot ficrem teneris i'lipplicium pueris 1 

At nunc uda mihi didatu cum Basia carmeiii 
Pruriet ct verfii meritula multa nieo ; 

Me legct innuptz juvenis placiturus amicz, 

Et placitura nova blanda puclla viro : 

Et quemeunque juvat Icpidorum de grege vatum 
Otia feflivis ludere deliciis. 

liufibus et Iztis procul hinc abiiftite, sa;vi 
Grammatici, injuftas et cohibite maniis. 

Ne puer, ab mallcis czfus lacrymanfqiie leporis ; 
DvRAM fORTE MEISOSSIBUS OPTET HUMUM. 

SECURIDACA, a plant belonging to the clafs of 
diadelphia, and* to the order of odlandria. The calyjc 
has three leaves, which are fmall, deciduous, and colour- 
ed. The corolla is papilionaceous. The vexillum, con- 
iifttiig of two petals, is oblong, ftraight, and conjoined 
to the carinn at the bafe. The carina is of the fame 
length with the alz. The Icgiimen is ovated, unilocu- 
lar, monofpennotts, and ending in a ligulated ala. 
There arc two fpecies, the ereHa and volulilis. The 
rfeda has an upright flem : the volubilis or feandens is 
R climbing plant, and is a native of the Weft Indies, 

SECUTORES, a fpecies of gladiators among the 
Vo L. XVII. Tart L 
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re Romans, whofe arms were a helmet, a fhield, and a 
fword or a leaden bullet. They were armed in this man- 
ner, bccaufc they had to contend with the retiarii, who ' 
were drciled in a fliort tunic, bore a three-pointed lance 
in their left hand, and a net in their right. The reti- 
ariiis attempted to cafl his net over the head of the fc- 
cutor ; and if he fuccecdcd, he drew it together and 
flew him with his trident : but if he milfed his aim, he 
immediately betook himfelf to flight till he could find 
a fecond opportunity of entangling his adverfary with 
his net. He was purfued by the feentorr who endea- 
voured to defpatch him in his flight. 

Secutores was alfo a name given to fuch gladiators 
who took the place of thofc killed in the combat, or 
who engaged the conqueror. This poft vras ufually 
taken by lot. 

SEDAN is a town of Champagne in France, in E, 
Long. 4. 45, N. Lat. 49. 46. This is the capital of 
a principality of the fame name, fituated on the Maefe, 
fix miles from Bouillon, and fifteen from Charleville. 
Its fituation on the frontiers of the territory of Liege, 
Namurrand Limburg, formerly rendered it one of the 
keys of the kingdom. It is extremely well fortified, and 
defended by a ftrong citadel. The caftle is fituated on a 
rock, furrounded with large towera and ftrong walls i 
here you fee amoft beautiful nrvagazine of ancient arms.. 
The governor’s palace is oppofite the caftlc. From 
the ramparts you have a moll .ngrccable profpeA of the 
Maefe and the neighbouring country. Though the 
town is hut fmall, yet it is full of tradefmen, as tanners, 
weavers, dyers, &c. the manufacture of fine cloth in 
this city employing a great number of bauds. The 
principality of Sedan formerly belonged to the duke of 
Bouillon, who was obliged in the beginning of the laft 
century to refign it to the crown. 

SEDAN-chair is a covered vehicle for carryi.ig a 
fingle perfon, fufpended by two poles, and borne by two 
men, hence denominated chairmen. They were firli in- 
troduced in London in 1634, wdicn Sir Sanders Dun- 
comb obtained the folc privilege to ufe, let, and luu a 
number of the laid covered clictiru for fourteen years. 

SEDITION, among civilians, i*. ufed for a faiLtious 
commotion ol the people, or an affembly of a nu:iihcr 
of citizens without lawful authority, tending to diilr.rb 
the peace and order of the fociety. This offence is of 
different kinds: fomc feditions more immediately th. cat- 
cning the fupreme power, and the fubverfion of the 
prefent conftitntion of the (late ; others tending only 
towards the redrefs of private gtievancet. Among Jie 
Romans, therefore, it w'as varioufly puniihed, accon’ ;ig 
as its end and tendency threatened greater milVi.ieL 
Sec Lib. I. Cod, de Seditifisy and Mat^de Crimin, Lib. 
II. 11. 5. de Lafa Majejlate, In the puiiiflimciit, the 
authors and ringleaders were jullly dillitiguiihed Ijoni 
thofe who, with lefs wicked intenlion, joined and made 
part of the nM|||itiide. 

The (laitt diftindiion holds in the law of England 
and in that of Scotland. Some kinds of fed it ion in 
England amount to high treafon, and come within the 
flat. 25 £dw. III. as levying war agaiiill the king. 
And fevcral feditions arc mentioned in the Scotch adta 
pf parliament as trcafonable. Bayae*j Crim, La<w of 
Scotlandy p. 33, 34. The law of Scotland makes riot- 
ous and tumultuous affcmblies a fpecies of fedition. 
But the law there, as well as iu England, is now chit fly 
H h regulated 


Sedan.. 
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srfMiws roKulalt'J by tlie riot aa, made 1 Geo. I. only it is to be her, he created Mifs Sedley coiurtefs of Dorclicfler. Se^ 
il obferved, ibat the proper ofiicers in Scotland, to make I'his honour, fo far from plealliig, greatly (hocked Sir 
proclamation thereby cnaAcd, arc (hcrifls, (Icwards Charles. However libertine he hiinfelf had bceii, yet 

and h.iilic8 of regalities, or their deputies ; magiftratca he could not bear the thoughts of his daughter’s dif- 

of royal boroughs, and all other inferior judges and honour; and with regard to her exaltation, he only 
magilli attfs ; high and petty conRables, or other officers confidercd it as rendering licr more confpicooufly m- 
of the peace, in any county, (Icwartry, city, or town, famous. He therefore conceived a hatred for the king ; 

And in that part of the ifland, the puniihmcnt of the and from this, as well as other motives, readily joined 
offence is any thing (hort of death which the judges, to difpoffcfs him of the throne. A witty faying of 
in their difcrction, may appoint. Sedley’a, on this occafion, is recorded. ‘‘ I hate in- 

SEDATIVES, in medicine, a general name for gratitude, (faid Sir Charles) j and therefore, as the 

fuch medicines as weaken the powers of nature, fuch as king has made my daughter a countefs, 1 will endeavour 
blood-letiing, cooling falls, purgatives, &c. to make his daughter a queen meaning the prini^fs 

SE DE FENDENDO, in law, a pita ufed for him Mary, married to the princ.; of Orange, who difpoftc lied 
that ifi charged with the death of another, by alleging James of the throne at the Revolution. He lived to the 
ilu.t he wni^iiudcr ii nLCt ffuy of doing what he did in beginning of Queen Anne’s reign ; and bU works were 
kis own defence ; as that the otlicr affaulted him in fuch printed in 2 vols. 8vo, 1719. 

a manner, that if he had not done what he did, he muft SEDR, or Sedre, the high-prieff of the fta of Ali 

ha\e been in hazard of his own life. See Homicide among the Perfians. The fedre is appointed by the 

and Murder. emperor of Perfia, who ufually confers the dignity on 

SEDIMENT, the fcttlcmcnt or dregs of any thing, his neareft relation. The jurifdidion of the fedre ex- 
or that giofs heavy part of a fluid body which finks to tends over all effeds deffined for pious piirpofcs, over 
the bottom of the vtffel w'hcn at rcll. all mofqucs, hofpitals, colleges, fcpulchres, and mo- 

SEDLEY (Sir Charles), an Englifh poet and wit, naftcrics. Hedifpofcsof all ccclefiadical employment^, 
tlie fon of Sir John Sedley of Aylesford in Kent, was and nominates all the fuperiors of religious houfes. 
born about the year 1^39. At the Reftoration he came His dccifions in matters of religion are received as fo 
to London to join the general jubilee ; and commen* many infallible oracles ; he judges of all criminal mat- 
ced wit, courtier, poet, and gallant. Hevsas fo much ters in his own houfe without appeal. His authority 
iulmircd, that he became a kind of oracle among the is balanced by that of the mudfitchid, or firll iheologuc 
poets j which made King Charles tell him, that Na- of the empire. 

turc had given him a patent to be Apollo’s viceroy. SEDUCTION, is the ad of tempting and drawing 
The produdions of his pen were forac plays, and fevcral afide from the right path, and comprehends every en* 
delicately tender amorous poems, in which the foftnefs dcavour to corrupt any individual of the human race, 
of the verfts was fo exquilite, as to be called by the Thisistheimportofthcwordinitslargcdandmoftgcne- 
ilukc of Buckingham St‘iIUy^s witchcraft, “ There ral fciifc; but it is commonly employed to exprefs the ad 
were no marks of genius or true poetry to be defetied, of tempting a virtuous woman to part witli herchaflity. 

(fay the autliors of \\ic Biographla Britannlca) } the The of female innocence pradifes the fame 

art wholly confided in raifing loofc thoughts and lewd (Iratagems of fraud to get podeffion of a woman’s per- 

riefires, without giving any alarm ; and fo the poifon fon, that thc/wrW/er employs to get podeffion of his 

worked gently and irredrtibly. Our author, wc may neighbour’s goods or money ; yet the law ot honour, 

be fure, did not cfcapc the infedion of his own art, or which pretends to abhor dvuity and which impels its 
rather was firll tainted hiinfelf before lie fpread the in- votaries to murder every man who prefumes, however 
Icdion to others.” — A very ingenious writer of thepre- judly, to fufped them of fraud, or to quedion their 

fent day, however, fpeaks much more favourably of Sir veracity, applauds the addrefs ot a fuccefsful intrigue, 

Charles Sedley’s wiitings, “He ftudied human na- though it be well known that the fcduccr could not 
lure ; and was didingniihed for the art of making him- have obtained his end without fwearing to the truth of 

felt agreeable, particularly to the ladies ; for the verfes a ihoufand falfehoods, and calling upon God to witnefs 

of Lord Rocheder, beginning wiili, Sedley has that pre* promifes which he never meant to fulfil. ^ 

iwllmr gentle artj See. fo often quoted, allude not to bis The law of honour is indeed a very capricious rule, 
wiitt"\{sf but to Wis per/onal addrefs,” £Lan^hurn*s which accommodates itfelf to the pleafures and conve- 
*iffujums^ ofc.] — But while ho was thus in reputation oiences of higher life ; but the law of the land, which 
foi wit and in favour with the king, he grew poor and is enabled fur the equal prute^ion of high and low, 
debauched : his cllate was impaired, and his morals were may be fuppofed to view the guilt of fedudlion with a 
coiruptcd. One 4>f his fiolics, however, being followed more impartial eye. Yet for this offence, even the laws 
by an indiCinient and a heavy fine, Sir Charles took a of this kingdom have provided no other punidiincnt 
luoie ferious turn, applied Inmfelf to bufinefs, and be- than a pecuniary fatisfadiion to the injured family ; 

I amc a member of parliament, in which he was a fre- which, in England, can be obtained only by one of tht 
qiKut fpcaker. Wc find him in the houfe of com- quaiiUeft ficliona in the world, by the father’n bringing 
mous ii/thc reign of James II. whofc attempts upon hia action againft the fcduccr for the lofs of hisdaugh- 
thc conilitution he vigoroufly withtlgod ; and he w'as ter’s fcrvice during her pregnancy and nurturing. Sec 
\eiy artivc in bringing on the Revolution. This was Palcy’s Moral Phdofophy^ Book III. Pait III. Chap. 3* 

Uiought nniie.cxlraordinary, as he bad received favours The moralill, however, who effiraates the merit or 
from Jamei-'. But that prince had taken a fancy to Sir demerit of addons, not by laws of human appointment, 
Charles’s daughter (ihough it feems (lie 'w'as not very but by their general conlcqnences as eftablifhed by the 
handfomr), and, in confeqiicncc of his intrigues with laws of nature, muft confider the ftduccT as a criminal^ 
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of tlic beeped guilt. In every civilized country, and in pofe her nature ai; embrue her hand.s in the bl<-r;d of 5e 
many countries where civiliyation has made but fmall her imploring infant. 

progrefa, the virtue of women is colltiSled as it were in- Even this deed of horror feldom prevents a d.’ter- 
to a Angle point, which they are to guard above all tion of the i^other’s frailty, v/hich is indeed com ntiidy 

things, as that on which their happinefs and reputation difeovered, though no child has been the c jrifequcncc 

wholly depend. At firft Aght this may appear a capri- of her intrigue. He who can ftduce is bafe enough to 

cious regulation ; but a moment’s rcAe^ion will con- betray; and no w»oman can part wdih her Ijo.ionr, and 

vince us of the contrary. In the married ftate fo much retain any well-grounded Impc that her amour ihall be 

conAdence is neccAarily repofed in the Adelity of Wo- kept fccrct. The villain to whom fhe ftirrendercd will 

men to tlic beds of their hnfbands, and evils fo great glory in hia viftory, if it was with difTicnilty oblaiiir«i ; 
refult from the violation of that Adelity, that whatever and if Aie furrendered at diferetion, her own be.! ;'.Ni(.ur 
contributes In any degree to its prefervation, muft be will reveal her fecret. Her reputation in then irrrtrie- 
agreeable to him who, in cftablifhing the laws of na- vably loft, and no future circumfpe^tion will b ' of the 
Sure, intended them to be fubfervient to the real happi- fmalleft avail to recover it. She will be fh mined by the 
nefs of all his creatures. But nothing contributes fo virtuous part of her own fex, and treated as a mere in- 
much to preferve the Adelity of wives to their hulbandsi ftrument of pleafure by the other. In fuch eii\:um- 
as the imprefling upon the minds of women the hi^eft ftances Ate cannot cxpeA to be married with advantage, 
veneration for the virtue of chaftity. She who, when She may perhaps be able to captivate the heart of a 
unmarried, has been accuftomed to grant favours to dif- hecdlcfs youth, and prevail upon him to iitiitc liis fate 
ferent men, will not And it cafy, if indeed poAible, to to her’s before the delirium of his paffion lhall give him 

veAft afterwards the allurements of variety. It is there- time for rcAcfticm ; ftie may be addreffi d by a man who 

fore a wife inftitiition, and agreeable to the will of Him is a ftrangcr to her ftory, and marricid while he has no 

who made us, to train up women fo as that they may fiifpicion of her fecret ; or Aie may be folicited by one 

look, upon the lofs of their chaftity as the moft difgrace- of a ftation inferior to her ow*n, who, though atcpnmt* 
fill of all crimes ; as that which finks them in the order ed with every thing that has befallen lier, can barter the 

of fociety, and robs them of all their valnc. In this delicacy of wedded love for fomc pecuniary advantage ; 

light virtuous women a^^ually look upon the lofs of but from none of tbefe marriages can fhc look for hap- 
rhaftity. The importance of that virtue has been fo pinefs. The delirium which prompted the Arft will 
deeply irnprcfTcd upon their minds, and is fo clofclyaf- foon vanifli, and leave the hiilband to the bitternefs of 
fociated with the principle of honour, that they cannot his own rcflc£lions, which can hardly fail to produce 
think but with abhorrence upon the very deed by which cruelty to the wife. Of the fecret, to which, in the 
it is loft. He therefore who by fraud and falfehood fecond cafe, the lover was a ftrangcr, the hiifband will 
perfuades the unfufpcAing girl to deviate in one inftance foon make a difeovery, or at leaft find room for har- 
from the honour of the fex, weakens in a great degree bouring (Irong fufpicinn^s ; and fufpicions of liavingbten 
her moral principle ; and if he reconcile her to a repe* deceived in a point fo delicate have hitherto been uni- 

tition of her crime, he deftroys that principle entirely, formly the parents of mifery. In the third cafe, the 

as (he has been taught to confider all other virtues as man married her merely for money, of which having 
inferior to that of chaftity. Hence it is that the hearts got the poffcAlon, he has no farther inducement to treat 
of proftitutes arc generally fteclcd againft the miferics her with refpcA. Such are fomc of the confequenceii 
of their fellow-creatures ; tliat they lend their aid to of fedu^lion, even w'hen the perAm feduced has the good 
the ftfduccr in his practices upon other girls ; that they fortune to get afterwards a hiifband ; but this is a for- 
lie and fwcar and fteal without compunAion ; and tunc which few in her circumftanccs can rcafonaldy ex- 
that too many of them heAtate not to commit murder peft. By far the greater part of tbofe who have been 
if it can ferve any felAfh purpofe of their own. defrauded of their virtue by the arts of the feduecr fink 

The lofs of virtue, though the greateft that man or deeper and deeper into guilt, till they become at laft 
woman can fuftain, is not the only injury which the fe- common proftitutes. The public is then deprived of 
ducer brings upon the girl whom he deceives. She their fervicc as wives and parents ; and inftcad of con- 
cannot at once reconcile herfelf to proftitution, or even tributing to the population of the ftate, and to the fum 
to the lofs of charafter ; and while a fenfe of fhame re- of domcftic felicity, thefe outcafts of fociety become fc- 
xnains in her mind, the mifery which (he fufters muft be ducers in their turn, corrupting the morals of every 
cxquifite. She knows that Aic has forfeited what in young man whofc appetites they can inftame, and of 
the female charaftcr is moft valued by both fexes ; and every young woman whom they can entice to their own 
Aie muft be under the perpetual dread of a difeovery. pra^liccs. 

She cannot even conAde in the honour of her feducer. All this complication of evil is produced at firft by 
who may reveal her fccrct in a fit of dfunkennefs, and arts, which, if employed to deprive a man of his pro- 

tlius rob her of her fame as well as of her virtue ; and perty, would fubjed the offender to the execration of 

while (be is in this ftate of anxious uncertaint^r, the his icllow-fnbjedff, and to an ignominious deiith : but 
tigony of her mind muft be infupportahle. That it is while the forger of a bill is purfued with relent lefs ri- 

fo in fad, the many inftances of child-murdcr by unmar- gour by the minrftcrs of jufticr, and the fwindler loacl- 

ried women of every rank leave us no room to doubt, ed with uiiiverfal reproach, the man who by fraud and 
The affedioD of a mother to her new-born child is one forgery has enticed an innocent girl to gratify hia de- 
of the moft unequivocal and ftrongCft inftinds in human fires at the expcncc of her virtue, and thus introduced 
iiiature (fee Instikct) ; and nothing (hort of the -ex- her into a path which muft infallibly lead to her own 
tremity of diftrefe could prompt ^ity otic fo far to op- ruin, as wcU as to repeated injuries to llie public at 

H h ^ li^rgCji 
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ScJiKftjon* not dcfpifi’d ,by hU own fcxt and is too ofu-n 

^euuAn. cardTrd cvto by the yiituiuis p;irt of the other. Yet 
the lofs of properly may be tafily repaired; the lofa of 
honour is irreparable I It is vain to plead in alleviation 
of this guilt, that women (hoiild be on their guard 
ngainil the arts of the feducer. Moft uiuqiiedionably 
they (huuld; but arts have been ufed uhich hardly any 
degree of caution would have been fullicient to coun- 
1^ra6t. It may as well be faid that the trader (liuuld 
be on his guard againU the arts of ihc forger, and ac- 
cept of no bill without previoufly conl’ulting liim in 
whofc name it is written. C'»h'r.» indeed, occur in 
trade, in which this camion would he inipoflible ; but 
he mud be little acquainted witli ih.e workings of the 
human heart, who docs not know that lit nations like- 
wife occur in life, in vvhich it is equally impoiTible fora 
p,,'. f virine and lendiTiiel'h to refill the aria of the man 
w'. lia*^ cojT'phtLly gained her aH'e^lions. 

The mciiiKnung of this circumilance leads US to cofl- 
fidi r anotiier (pccK s of feducf ion, which, though not fo 
I'.i^hly criminal as the former, is yet far removed from 
iiMioccTK e ; we mean liie practice w'hich is too prevalent 
among young mm. of fortune of employing every art 
i:i their power to gain the hearts of headlefs girls w hum 
lliey refolvc uc*iher to marry nor to rob of their ho- 
iKiur. Siiuuld a man adheie to the latter part of this 
rcloiution, which is more tlian common fortitude can 
always promilc iur iticlf, the injury which he does to 
the olqei^i of his amuftrnent is yet very great, as he raifes 
hopes of the mofl i'angiiine kind nvert ly to difappoint 
them, and diverts her aifeilions perhaps for ever fr-om 
fuch men as, had tlicy been fixed on one of them, 
might have rendered her completely happy, ipifap- 
pointments of this kind liave fometimes been fatal to 
the unhappy girl; and even when they have neither de- 
prived her of life, nor difordered her reafon, they have 
often kept her wholly from marriage, which, whatever 
it be to a man, is that from which every woman ex- 
peds her chief happinefs. Wc cannot therefore con- 
clude this article more properly than with warning our 
female readers not to give up their hcartsJiaftily to men 
whofe ftatioH in life is much higher than their own ; 
and we beg leave to afi'ure every one of them, that the 
plan who folicits the lad favour under the moll folcmti 
promife of a fubfequeut marriage, is a bafe feducer, who 
prefers a momentary gratification of his own to her 
honour and happinefs through life, and has no intentiou 
to fulfil his promife. Or, if he fhould by any means 
be compelled to fulfil it, fiie may depend upon much ill 
treatment in return for her premature compliance with 
his bafe dcOrcs* 

SKDUM, ORPJN&, in botany ; A genus of the pen- 
tagynia order, bclongingto the dt'caiulria clafsgf plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the J3th or- 
dcor, Succulentit. The calyx is quinquefid ; the corolla 
13 pentapetalous, pointed, and fpreadiiig; there are five 
riedarifcrous fipiamse or fcales at the bafe of the gsr- 
mcn. The capfules arc five. 

Tlicfpecics are 20 in number, i. The Verticilla- 
tiim ; 2. Telcphinm ; 3. Anacampfefos ; 4. Aixoon ; 
5. Ilybridum ; 6* Pupulifoliom ; 7. Stcllatiitn ; 8. Cc- 
paea ; 9. Lihanuticum ; lo. DafyphyUum ; 11. Rc- 
flexum; 12.. Rupedre ; 13. Lineare; 14. Hifpanicuiu ; 
jj. Album; ; 6. Acre; 17. Sexangularc 3 i8. Aauuom; 


19. Villoftim ; 20. Airatum. The following fpeciei SeJum. 
are the mod remarkable. ■ 

1. The telephtum, common orpine, or live-long, hath 
a perennial root, compofed of many knobbed tubercles, 
feuding up eredl, round, fucculent dalks, branching half 
a yard or two feet high, garnilhed with oblong, planc^ 
ferrated. fucculent h aves, and the llalks tei minuted by 
a leafy corymbus of dowers, of different colours in the 
varieties. This f]jecies is an . iuhabitaiit of woods and 
dry places in England, &c. but has been long a red- 
dent of gardens ior variety and medical ufe. 2. I’lic 
anacampicros, or dccumbuit evergreen Italian orpine, 
hath a fibrous perennial root, decumbent or trailing 
dulks, wedge-Qiaped entire leaves, aitd the dalks 
terminated by a eorymbws of purple flowers. 3. The 
rupeftre, rock fedum, Or donC*crop of St Vincent’s rock, 
bath flender, trading, purple flalks ; fliort, thick, awl- 
ihaped, fucculent, glaucous leaves in cluilers, quii.quc-ia- 
rioully imbricated round the flalks, and the ilalka ter- 
minated by roundiih cymoiis buuchcs of bright yellow 
flowers. It grows naturally on St Vincent’s rock near 
Briilol, and other rocky places in Europe. 4. The 
aizoon, or Siberian yellow orpine, hath a tuberculate, 
fibrous, perennial root ; many upright, round, fucculent 
ftalkf, a foot high ; lanceulated, plane, ferrated, thi jk- 
ifli leaves ; and the Haiks terminated by a clofe-fitting 
cyinoie duller of bnglit yellow flowcis. 5. The re- 
flcxuin, rvflcxcd iraail yellow fedum, or prick-madam, 
hath a flender fibrous perennial root; fmall trailing luc- 
culent ilalkbyvgarniihed with thick, avvl-fhapcd, fuccu- 
lent leaves fparfedly, the lower ones recurved, and the 
dalks terminated by refluxed fpikes of bright yellow 
flowers. It grows naturally 011 old walls and buddings 
in England, 5 (c. 6. The acre, acrid fedum, eomrnuii 

done-crop of the wall, or wall-pupper, hath fmall iihry 
routs, very flender fucculent dalks four or five inches 
high, very fmall, fuboval, gibbous, cred, allcrnatc leaves, 
clofe together, and the Italks terminated by trifid cy« 
mofc buru hes of fmall yellow flowers. This fort grows 
abundantly on rocks, old walls, and tops of buildings, 
fdmod everywhere, which often appear covered with the 
flowers in fiimmcr. 7. The fexangulare, or fcxangular 
donu'crup, hath a fibry perennial root ; thick, Ihort, 
fuccnleiit dalks ; fmall, fuboval, gibbous, crcdl leaves 
clofe together, arranged fix ways imbricatim, and the 
dalks terminated by buuches of yellow flowers. It 
grows on tocky and other dry places in England, 5cc. 

8. The album, or white -done-crop, hath fd^ry perennial 
roots I trading flender dalks, fix or eight inches long ; 
oblong, obtufe, fedile, fpreading leaves ; and the dalks 
tcrmiiMted by branchy cymufe bunches of white flow'trs. 

This grows on old walls, rocks, and buildings, in Eng- 
land, &c. 9. The hifpanicum, or Spanifli fedum, hath 

fibrous perennial roots, crowned with eXuders of taper, 
acute, iuccuknt leaves ; flender fucculent dalks, four 
or five inches high, garniChed alfo with taper legves, and 
terminated by downy cymofe ejuders of white flowers. 

All thefe fpecies of fedum are hardy licrbaccouh fuc- 
culcnt perennials, durable in root, but modly annual in 
dalk, 4 c. which, rifing infpnng, flow^er in June, July, 
and Augud, in different forts ; the dowers confiding 
univerfally of five fpreading petals, generally crowning 
the dalks numeroufly in corymbofe and cymofe bunphes 
and fpikes; appearing tolerably confpicuous, and are 

fucceeded 
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fticce<*i]ecl by plenty of feeds in autumn, by which they 
It may be propagated alfo abuiiciantly by parting tlM; 
ro«jt8, and by llipa or cuttings of the ftalks in {utnmer ; 
in all of which melliods they readily grow and fpread 
▼cry fall with tufted bunches 1 being all of fucculcnt 
growth, they confcqucntly delight moft in dry foilsg or 
in any dry ruhbifh earth. 

As (lowering plants, they arc modly employ- 
ed to embclhlh rbuk-work, ruins, and the like places, 
planting cither the roots or cuttings of the (hoots in 
a little mud or any moid foil at (irlt, placing it in the 
crevices, where they will foon root and fix themfelves, 
and fpread about very agreeably. For economical pur- 
pofes, tlie reflexum and rupeltre are cultivated in Hoi- 
land and Germany, to mix with lettuce in falads. The 
wall pepper is fo acrid, that it blilfcrs the (kin when 
applied externally. Taken inwardly, it excites vomit- 
ing. In fcOrbutic cafes and quartan agues/ it is faid to 
be an excellent medicine under proper management. 
'Goats eat it : cows, liorfes, (htep, and fwine, refufe it. 

SEED, in phyfiology, a fuhllance prepared by na- 
ture for thereprodiitlion and confervation of the fpeciea 
both in animals and plants. See Boiany, Sc6l. IV. 
p-435. ; and Physioloov, Sett. XII. 

SEEDLINGS, among gardeners, denote fach roots 
of gilliflovvers, &c. as come from feed fown. Alfo 
the young tender (lioota of any plants, that are newly 
foWn. 

SEEDY, in the brandy trade, a term ufed by the 
dealers to denote a fault that is found in fcveral parcels 
ufF rench brandy, which renders them unfaleahle. The 
French fuppafe that thefe brandies obtain the flavour 
which they exprefsby this name, from weeds that grow 
among the vines from whence the wine of whidi this 
brandy is prefTcd was made. 

SEEING, the perceiving -of external objedfs by 
means of the eye. Fur an account of the organs of 
fight, and the nature of vifion, fee Anatomy, Scd. VL 
and Optics, page 292, et frq, 

SEEKS, a religious fed fettled at Patna, and fo 
Colled from a word contained in one of the command- 
ments of their founder, v/hich fignifics Itarn ihou. In 
books giving an account of oriental fedls and oriental 
cuftoms, wc And mention made both of Sfeh and Stih ; 
and we are (Irongly inclined to think that the fame 
tribe is meant to be denominated by both words. If 
fo, different authors write very differently of their prin- 
ciples and manners. Wc have already related what we 
then knew of the Seth under the article Hindoos^ 
j». 530 ; but in the Afiatic Refearchea, Mr Wilkins 
gives a much more amiable account of the Seehs^ which 
wc lay before our readers with plcafure. 

The Seeks arc a feA diffingiiifhed both from the 
MulTulmanB and the W'orfhippcrs of Brahma; and, fr«>m 
our autlior’s accaount of them, nmfl be an amiable peo- 
ple. He afleed leaYc to enter into their chapel: They 
faid it was a place of worlhip, open to all men, but in- 
timated that he mutt’ take off his (hoes. On comply- 
ing with this ceremony, he was politely roiidii6ted into 
the hall, and feated upon a carpet in the miclil of the 
afllmbly. 'I’hc whole building forms a fquare of afiout 
40 feet. The hall is in the centre, divided from four 
mother apart ments by wooden arches, upon pillars of the 
fame materials. The walls above the ah.hes were hung 
with European looking-glades in gilt frames, and with 
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pi£lurc9. On tlie left haml, as one enters, is the chan- <eelni. 
cel, which is funiiflied with an altar covered with cloth 
*of gold, raifed a little above the ground in a declining 
polition. About it were feverul flower-pots and rofe- 
watcr bottles, and three urns 10 receive the donations 
of theciiarhable. On a low de(k, near the altar, flood 
a great book of folio (ize, from which fome portions 
are daily read in the diiine fervice. When notice w&s 
given that ii was the congregation arranged them- 
fclvcB upon the carpet on cacli (idc of the hall. The 
great book and dc(k were bi ought from the altar, and 
placed at the oppofile extremity. An old (ilver.haircd 
man kneeled down before the defle, with his face to- 
wards the altar, and by him fat a man witfi a drum, 
and two or three with cymbals. The book was now 
opened, and the old man began to chant to the time oi' 
the inilruments, and at the conclurioii of every verb: 
inoft of the congregation joined chorus in a rcipordc, 
writh countenances exhibiting great marks of joy. Tlnir 
tones were not hardi; the time was quick; and Mr Wil- 
kins learned that the fiibjcCt was a hymn in praifeof the 
unity, omniprcfencc, and omnipotence of the Deity. The 
hymn concluded, the whole company got up and pre- 
fented their faces with joined hande, towai vis the altar 
in the attitude of prayer. The prayer was a fort of li- 
tany pronounced by a young man in a loud and diffin^t 
voice; the people joining, at certain perioda, in a ge- 
neral refponfe. I'liis prayer was followed by si (hoii 
blcffiiig from the old man, and an invitation to the a(- 
fembly to partake of a friendly feaff. A (liare was (f- 
fered to Mr Wilkins, who was too polite to refufe it. 

It was a kind of fweetmeat conipofed of fiigar and 
flower mixed up with clariffed butter. They wire next 
ferved with a few fugar plums ; and thus ended the 
feail and ceremony. 

In the courHc ofeonverfarion Mr Wilkins learned that 
the founder of this fe<fl was Sah^ who lived about 

400 years ago; wliokft behind him a book, compofed 
by hinifclf in vevfe, containing the doil^rincs he had t- 
ftablifhed; th^t this book teaches, that there is but one 
God, filling ^11 fpacc, and pervading all matter ; and 
that there will be a day of retribution, when virtue will 
be rewarded, and vice pun ifficd. (Our author forgot 
to alk in what manner.) It forbids minder, theft, and 
fuch other deeds a? are by the majoritv of mankind 
cfleemed crimes, and inculcates the practice of all the 
virtues ; but, particulai ly, a univcri'al phila'uhropy and 
hofpitahty to ftraugcis and travellers. It not only 
commands univerlcil toleration, but forbids difputcs wiili 
tbofe of another perfuafion. If anyone (how a (inccre 
inclination to be admitted among them, any five oi* 
more Seeks being affemhled in any place, even on the 
highway, tlicy fend to the firft (bop win re fwtetmeatr. 
are fold, and procure a very Imall quantity of a particu- 
lar kind called 1 ^//^//^.. (Mr Wilkins docs not tell us of 
what it is compofed), which having diluted in pure wa- 
ter, they fprioklc foine of it on the body and eyes of 
the profclyle, whilfl one of the bett inff ru^^ted repeats to 
him the chief canons of their faith, and exacts from him 
a folcmn promife to abide by them the red of his life. 

They offered to admit Mr Wilkins into ihoir focitiy ; 
but be declined the honour, contenting liirnfLlf witli 
their alphahcl, which they told liim to guard as the 
apple of his eye, a > it was a facred charat^lcr, Mr Wd- 
kins finds it but a little different from the Dcwtid^^ai i. 
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&fgtberg The language Itfclf is a mixture of Pci fiiui, Arabic* and the aqucduclj wbicb the fingnlar fituation of the city Srgotu. ^ 

^ W . Shanferit, grafted ii])on the provincial dialccl of Pun- renders uccellary. As it is built upon two bills* and 

"** jail, wliich is a kind of Hiiulowec, or, as we commonly the valley by which they are feparated, and extends 
cull it, Moors, coiifiderably in every diredViun, it was difficult, for a 


SEGK 15 ERG, a town of Germany, in the duchy of 
IIolllciu, and in Wagria ; with a cadlc (landing on a 
high mountiiiii, confiiling of limeftone, large quantilies 
of which ure carried tn Hamburg and I.iUlR*c. It be- 
longs to Denpaark, and is feated on the nverTreve, in 
E. Long. 10. 9. N. liat. 54. o. 

SEGEDIN, a llrong town of I.owcr Hungaiy, in 
tlic county of Czongnid, with a cafUe. The Imperia- 
lills took it fiom the Turks in 1686. It is feated at 
the confluence of the rivers Teffc and Mafioch, in E. 
Long. 20. N. Lat. 46. 28. 

SEGMENT of a Circle, in geometry, is that part 
of the circle contained between a chord and an arch of 
the fame circL*. 


part of the citizens to be fupplied with water. The 
difficulty was removed, according to the opinion of the 
learned, in the reign of Trajan, by this aquedudl, which 
is one of the mod adonifliing and the bed preferved of 
the Roman works. In the opinion of Mr Swinburne, Stvtfthvrnt\ 
who furveyed it in X776, and who feems to have given 
a very accurate account of the curiofities of Segovia, it 
is fuperior in elegance of proportion to the Pont du 
Card at Nifmes. It h fo perfcdlly well preferved, 
that it does not feem leaky in any part. From the fird 
low arches to the rcfervoii in the town, its length is 
2400 Spanifh feet ; ifs greated height (in the Plaza 
del Azobejo at the foot of the walls) is 104 ; it is there 
compofed of a double row of arches, built of large fquarc 


SEGNA, a city of Croatia, belonging to the boufc 
of Auflria, and feated on the coad of the gulf of 
Venice. It wa;i formerly a place of drength and great 
importance ; hut it has fuffered many calamities, and 
its inhabitants at prefent do not amount to 7000. In 
the beginning of this century it fent 50 merchant 
(hips to fca ; but the inconveniency of its fituation and 
badnefs of its harbour, in which the fca is never calm, 
tlifeouraged navigation, and Segna has now very few 
(hips belonging to it. Among the cudoms of the Seg- 
nans, Mr Fortis mentions one relative to the dead, 
which for its fingularity may be worthy of notice, 
j u relations and friends of the family go to 

JjfllVt/f. of taking leave, before burial. 

Each of them uncovers the face, over which a hand- 
kerchief is fpread, more or lefs rich according to the 
family; having kiffed the dead perfon, every one throws 
another handkerchief over the face ; all which remain 
to the heirs, and fometimes there arc 20, 30, and more 
at this ceremony. Some throw all thefe handkerchiefs 
into the grave with the cqrpfe ; and this, in former 
times, was the general cuftom ; but then they were 
rich. This feems to have been brought into ufc as a 
fubditute for the ancient va/a lachrymatoria,*^ E.Long. 
15. 21. N. Lat, 45, 22. 

SEGNl, an ancient town of Italy, in the Campag- 
na of Rome, with a biftiop’s fee, and the title of duchy. 
It is faid that organs were firll invented here. It i« 
feated on a mountain. E. Long. 13, 15, N. Lat. 41. 50. 

»SEGORBE, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of 
Valencia, with the title of a duchy, and a biihop’s fee. 
It^ is feated on the fide of a lull, between the moun- 
tains, in a foil very fertile in corn and wine, and where 
there arc quarries of hue marble. It was taken from 
the Moors in 1 245 ; and the Romans thought it worth 
their while to carry fomc of the marble to Rome. W. 
Long. o. 3. N. Lat. 39. 48. 

SEGOVIA, an ancient city of Spain, of great powder 
in the time of the Ciefars, is built upon two hills near 
the hanks of the Arayda in Old Cadile. W, Long. 3. 
43. N. I-ai. 41, o. It is dill a bifliop*s fee, and is di- 
dinguiflied for fome venerable remains of antiquity. In 
the year 1525 the city contained 5000 families, but 
now they do not furpafs 2000, a fcanty population for 
25 paridics ; yet, bcfides 21 churches and a cathedral, 
ibere are 21 convents. 

1 he fird objcdl in Segovia that attradls the eye is 
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dones without mortar, and over them a hollow wall of 
coarfer materials for the channel of the water, covered 
with large oblong flags. Of the lower range of arcades, 
which are 15 feet wide by 65 high, there are 42. The 
upper arches are 119 in number, their height 27 Spa- 
nifli feet, their breadth feventcen, the tvanfveifal thick- 
nefs,' or depth of the piers, eight feet. 

The cathedral is a mixture of the Gothic and Moor- ^Travels ;« 
ifli architedlurc. The infidc is very fpacious and of ma- Sf>ain by th 
jcdic fimplicity. The windows are wtll difpoftd, and * 
the great altar has bwcn lately decorated with the fined 
Grenadian marble. But it is to be regretted, that in 
this cathedra], as well as in mod others of Spain, the 
choir is placed in the middle of the nave. The church 
is nearly upon the model of the great church of Sala- 
manca, but it is not fo highly finiihed. 

The alcazar, or ancient palace of the Moors, (lands 
in one of tlic fined pofitions pollible, on a rock rifing 
above the open country. A very pretty river waflics 
the foot of the precipice, and the city lies admirably 
well on each fide on the brow of the hill ; the declivity 
is woody, and the banks charmingly rural ; the fnowy 
mountains and dark foreds of Saint Ildcfonzo compofe 
an awful back ground to the pidlure. Towards the 
town there is a large court before the great outward 
tower, which, as the prifon of Gil Bias, is fo well de- 
feribed by Lc Sage, that the fubjed requires no farther 
explanation. The red of the buildings form an antique 
palace, which has feldom been inhabited by any but pri- 
foners fince the reign of Ferdinand and Ifabclla, who 
were much attached to this fituation. There are fome 
magnificent halls in it, with much gilding in the ceil- 
ings, iu a femi-barbarouB taile. All the kings of Spain 
are feated in (late along the cornice of the great faloon ; 
but it is doubtful whether they are like the princes 
whofe names they bear; if tliat refemblance, however, be 
wanting, they have no other merit to claim. The 
royal apartments are now occupied by a college of 
young gentlemen cadets, educated at the king’s ex- 
pence in all the fcicnces requifite for forming an enn- 
ncer. The grand-madcr of the ordnance rciides at Se- 
govia, which is the head edablifhment of the Spanifli 
artillery. 

The mint is below the alcazar, a large building, the 
mod ancient place of coinage in the kingdom. Tha 
machines for melting, dampings and milling tlie coin, 
arc worked by water : but there is rtafon to believe 

that . 
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lejfotl* that Seville has at prcfcnt more bufinefs, as being ncar- 
jl cr the fource of riches, the port of Cadiz, where the 
. ingots of America arc landed. 

' ^ The unevennefs of the crown of the hill gives a wild 
look to this city. Mod of the drects arc crooked and 
dirty, the houfes wooden and very wretched ; nor do 
the inhabitants appear much the richer for their cloth 
matt u factory. Indeed, it is not in a very douridiing 
condition, but what cloth. they inakc is very fine. 

The country about Segovia has the reputation of be- 
ing the bed for rearing the kind of fheep that produ- 
ces the beautiful Spanifh wool; but as thole flocks wan- 
der over many other parts of the kingdom, Segoviafeems 
to have no cxclullvc title to this reputation. Segovia 
(fays Mr Townfend, whofe valuable travels will be 
read with much pleafure) was once famous for its cloth 
made on the king’s account ; but other nations have 
uivnfemi'^ ftncc becomc rivals in this branch, and the maiiufadure 
'"'■"O' ill this city has been gradually declining. When the 
nu^h ^ private company, he left about 

‘ * 30OCI. in trade ; but now he is no longer a partner in 
the biifincfa. In the year 1612 were made h»,Tc 
25,500 pieces of cloth, which cotifiuned 44,625 quin- 
tals of wool, employed 34,189 perfons ; but at prcfcnt 
they make only about 4000 pieces. The principal im- 
perfections of this cloth are, that the thread is not even, 
and that much greafe remains in it when it is delivered 
to the dyer ; in confcqnencc of which the colour is apt 
to fiiil. Yet, independently of imperfedions, fo many 
are the difadvantages under which thejnanufadure la- 
bours, that foreigners can afford to pay 3I. for the ar- 
roba of fine wool, for which the Spaniard gives no more 
than lofhilUngs, and after all his charges can comma.id 
the market even in the ports of Spain. 

Segovia (New), a town of North America, in New 
Spain, and in the audience of Giiatimala ; feated on the 
river Yare, on the confines of the province of Hondu- 
ras. W. Long. 84. 30. N. Lat. 13. 25. 

Segovia, a town of America, in Terra Firma, and 
in the province of V’cnczucia, feated on a river, near a 
very high mountain, where there are mines of gold. 
W. Long. 65. 30. N. Lat. 8. 20. 

Segovia, a town of Afia, in the illand of Manila, 
and one of the larged of the Philippines, feated at the 
north end of the ifland, 240 miles north of Manila, and 
fubjed to Spain. L. Long. 120. 59. N. Lat. i8. 
36. 

SEGREANT, is the herald’s word for a griffin 
when drawn in a leaping pollure and difplaying his 
wings as If ready to fly. 

SEGUE, in the Italian mufic, is often found before 
ana, alleluja, airnn, 8 cc. to fliow that thofe portions or 
parts arc to be fang immediately after the laft note of 
that part over which it is writ ; but if thefe words Jf 
fiacet,^ or ad libitum, arc joined therewith, it fignifics, 
that thefe portions may be fung ®r not at pleafure. 

SEGUIERIA, in botany; a plant belongirg to 
the clafs of polyandria, and the order of monogynia. 
The calyx is pentapbyllous ; the phylla are oblong, 
concave, coloured, and permanent ; there is no corolla. 
The capfule i« oblong and monofpcrnious, the large ala 
terminating in fmall lateral alac. There is only one ipe- 
• ^cies, the amtrlcana. 

SEJANT, a term ufed in heraldry, when lion, or 


other bead, is di'awn in an efcutcheon fitting like a cat Sejimis- 
with hts forc-feet ilraight. v.— -v—i 

SEJANIJS (^lius), a native ofVuiriniim in TuL 
cany, who diftinguiflied hiinfelf in the court of Tiberi- 
us. His father’s name was Seius. Strabo ; a Roman 
knight, commander of thepretorian guards. His mo- 
ther was defeended from the Jiiiiian family. SiManiis 
firll gained the favours of Caius Cxfar, the grandfon of 
Auguftus, but afterwards he attached himfelf to the iii- 
tereff and the views of Tiberius, who then fat on the 
imperial throne. The emperor, who was natiiially of 
a rufpicioiis temper, was free and open with S^jaruia, 
and while he difirulled others, he communicated Wi% Lem/>n'r:'s 
greatell fccrets to this fawning favourite. Sejamis im- Diiltonjry. 
proved this confidence; and when he had found that he 
poffeffed the efieem of I’ibcrius, he next endeavoured 
to become the favourite of the foldiers, and the darling 
of the fenatc. As commander of the pretori^n guards 
he was the fecond man in Rome, and in that important 
office he made ufe of infinuations and every mean arti- 
fice to make hirnfelf beloved .and revered. His affability 
and condcfecnfioii gained him the hearts of the common 
foldiers, and, by appointing his own favourites and ad- 
herents to places of trull and honour, all the officers and 
centurions of the army became devoted to his interctl. 

The views of Sejanus in this were well known ; yet, to* 
advance WMth more fuccefs, he attempted to gain the af- 
fection of the fenators. In this he met with no oppo- 
fitioTi. A man who has the difpofal of places of ho- 
nour and dignity, and wdio has the command of the pub- 
lic money, cannot but be the favourite of thofe who are 
ill need of his alliftance. It is even faid, that St janus 
gained to his views all the wives of the fenators, by a 
private and moft fecret promlfe of marriage to each of 
them, whenever he had made himftif independent and 
fovcrcign of Rome. Yet, howcvei fuccefsful with the 
bell aud noblcil families in the empire, .Sejanus had to 
combat numbers in the houfe of the emperor; but thefe 
feeming obllacles were foon removed. All the children 
and grandchildren of Tiberias were facrificcd to the 
ambition of the favourite under various pretences; and 
Drufus the fon of the emperor, by ftriking Sej.inus, 
made his dell ruction fure and inevitable. Li via, the 
wife of Drufus, was gained by Sejanus; and, tliough 
the mother of many children, (he was prevailed upon to 
affifl her adulterer in the murderer of tier hufband, and 
file confented to marry him when Drufus was dead. No 
fooner was Drufus poifoned, than Scjaiius openly decla- 
red his wilh to marry Livia. This was itrongly opjio- 
fed by Tiberius ; and the emperor, by recommending 
Germanicus to the fenators for his fuecefibr, rendered 
Sejanus bold and determined. He wa'^ more urgent in 
hiB demands; and when be could not gain the cuufent of 
the emperor, he perfuaded him to retire to folitude fioin 
the iioifc of Rome and the troubles of the govenimeat. 

Tiberius, naturally fond of cafe and luxury, yielded lo 
his rep refentat ions, and retired to Campania, leaving Se- 
janus at the Iiead of the empire. 'J’his was highly gra- 
tifying to the favourite, but he was not without a ma- 
ficr. Prudence and moderation might have made him 
whathewifhed to be; but having uffcftded tlicempejor 
beyond forgivenefs, herefoUed to retrit ve his lofs, aad 
by one vigorous effort to decide the fate of the rnipiic. 

He called together his fricuds aud follov^crs ; he paid 
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cotsrt to fuch a& fecmed difTaCTcclcd ; lie held forth re- 
wards and proinifes ; and, hayiug increaled the number 
of his parufans, formed a bold confpiracy, refolvcd by 
any imans to feize the fovercigri power. 

A powerful league was formed with aftonifliing rapi- 
dity* and great numbers of all deferiptions, fenators as 
well as military men, entered into the plot. Among 
thefe, Satrius Sccimdus was the confidential friend and 
prime agent of the minifter. Whatever was this mai/s 
motive, wlwtbcr fear, or views of interefi, or ingmtitude 
(for no principle of honour can be imputed to him), he 
rcfolved to betray the fecret to Tiberius. For this pur- 
pofe he addrefTed himfclf \o Antonia* the daughter of 
Anthony tlie triumvir, the widow of Drufus, and the 
mother of Germanicus. When this illuftrious woman, 
who was honoured by the court and revered by the 
people, heard the particulars, (he fent defpatches tathe 
emperor by one ot her flaves. Tiberius was aftoni^ed^ 
but not difmayed. The daivger prefled ; his habitual 
flowacfs was out of feafon ; the time called for vigour 
and dccifive meafures* He fent Macro to Flotne, with 
a fpccial commiffion to take upon him the command of 
the praetorian guards- He added full inflrudlions for 
his conduct in all emergencies. F-arly in the morning 
on the I5ih, before the kalends of November, a report 
was fpread, that letters had arrived at Rome, in which 
the emperor (igiiificd his intention to afiociate Sejanus 
with himfelf in the tribunitian power. The fenate was 
fjminoncd to meet in the temple of Apollo, near the 
imperial palace. Sejanus attended without delay. A 
party of the praetorians followed him. Macro met him 
in the vcftibule of the temple. He approached the mi- 
niacr with all dcmonllrations of profound rcfpe£l, and 
taking him afide, «« Be not furprifed (he faid) that you 
have no letter from the prince ; it is his plcafurc to de- 
clare you his colleague in the tribunitian power ; hut 
Iwf thinks that a matter of fo much importance (hoiild ba 
t omuuinicatcd to the fathers by the voice of the confuU. 

] am going to deliver the emperor^s orders. Scjiinua, 
dated with joy, and flulhed with his nevv dignity, enter- 
ed the fenate houfc ; Macro followed him. As fijon ^ 
the confuls arrived, he delivered the letter from Tiberi- 
iiR, and immediately went forth to the praetorian guards. 
He informed them, that by order of the prince, a large 
flonative was to be diftributed among the foldiers. He 
added, that, by a new commiflion, he himfclf was 
appointed their commanding officer; and, if they 
followed him to the camp, they would there re- 
ceived the promifed bounty. The lure was not thrown 
out in vain ; the pnetorian guards quitted their fta- 
lion. Laco, who flood near at hand, immediately fur- 
rounded the fenate houfc with a body of the city co- 

The letter to the confuls was confuCed, obfcirre, and 
tedious, only glancing at Sejanus, till at latt the lan- 
guage of inveaive left no room for doubt. Stjanua 
kept his feat like a man bcnuihbc<!, fcnfelcfs and llupid 
with aftonifliment. His friends, who a little bcfoie 
congi*sitiilatcd him on his new dignity,- deferted him on 
every iide. He was commanded by the conful to rife 
and follow him, and being loaded with irons, vras con- 
duced to prifon. His downfal filled the city with ex- 
ultation. The populace, who worfhipped him in the 
hour of prefperity, rejoiced to fee the fad cataftrophe 
to which he was now reduced. They followed in crow’da, 
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rending the air with fliouts, and pouring forth a torrent 
of abufe and fcurrilous language. The prifoncr endea-. 
voured to hide his face ; but the moh delighted to fee 
remorfe and (liame and guilt and horror in every fea- 
ture of liis difiraaed countenance. They reviled him 
for his a£ls of cruelty ; they laughed at his wild ambi- 
tion ; they tore dowm his images, and dafhed his llatues 
to pieces. He was doomed by Tiberius to fufiFer deatb 
on that very day ; but, as he had a powerful faction in 
the fenate, it was not thought advifable, for ihq mere 
formality of a regular condemnation, to hazard a de- 
bate. Private orders were given to Macro to defpatch 
him without delay ; but the conful, feeing the difpofi- 
tions of the people, and the calm neutrality of the prae- 
torian guards, judged it btfl to rc-affcmble the fathers* 
They met in the temple of Concord. With one voice 
Sejanus was condemned to die, and the fentence was 
executed without delay. He was ftranglcd in the pri- 
fon. His btxly was dragged to the Geinoniae, and, af- 
ter every fpecies of infult from the populace, at the end 
of three days was thrown into the Tiber. Such was 
the tragic end of that ambitious favourite. He fell a 
terrible example to all, who, in any age or country, 
may hereafter endeavour by their vices to rife above 
their fellow citizens. 

SEIGNIOR, is, in its general fignification, the fame 
with lord s but is particularly ufed for the lord of the fee 
as of a manor, as feigneur among the feudifls is he who 
grants a fee or benefit out of the land to another ; and 
the rcafon is, bccaufe having granted away the ufc and 
profit of the land, the property or dominion he Hill re- 
tains in himfelf. 

SEIGNIORAGE, is a royalty or prerogative of the 
king, whereby he claims an allowance of gold and filycr 
bought in the mafs to be exchanged for coin. As feig- 
niorage, out of every pound weight of gold, the king 
had for his coin 5s. of which he paid to the mailer of 
the mint fometimes is. and fometimes is. 6d. Upon 
every pound weight of filvcr, the feigniorage anfwered 
to the king in the time of Edward HI. was iB penny- . 
weights, which then amounted to about is. out of which 
lie fometimes paid 8d. at others 9d. to the mailer. In- 
the reign of King Henry V. the king^s feigniorage of 
every pound of filver was lyd. See. 

SEIGNIORY, is borrowed from the French 
ngvre^ i. c. dominatus^ imptriim^ principatus ; and fignifiea 
with us a manor or lorJlliip, feignlory de fokemans* Seig^ 
niory in gro/sf feems to be the title of him vyho is not 
lord by means of any manor, but immediately in his own 
perfon ; as tenure in capite, whereby one holds of th«. 
king as of his crown, i^fegniory in grofs* 

SEIKS. Bee Hindostah, p. 530. 

SEISIN, in law, fignifiea poffelfion. In this fenfe 
we, premier feifiny for the firft poffelfion, &c. 

Seifiu is divided into that in deed or in foBy and that 
in law. A fcifin deed is where a polTcffion is aaualljT . 
taken : but a feifin inlaw is, where lands defeend, aad 
the party has not entered thereon y or in other words, 
it is where a perfon has a right to lands. See. and is by 
wrong dil&ifcd of them. A fcifin in law is held to be 
fufficient to avow on ; though to the bringing of an af- 
fizc, adual feifin is required ; and where fcifin is alleged, 
the perfon pleading it mull Ihow of what cllate he i|*. 
fefed, &C.. . . , , 

Scifin of a fuptrior fervice U deemed to be ^ fcifm 

of 
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of att fcip^nol* mad oafud) that are Itiddeilt 

--nr— ttioreio i and feidti of a f<ir yek«» k fuffichiift ful* 
him in revedibn. " ■ ' ' 

Livery of Siurifi in la#, an elTcntifid crremonx in 
the conveyance of landed property 9 being no other 
than the pure feodal inveftiture, or delivery of corpo* 
ral pofTeflloti 'oF the knd or tenement. ~^is iraa held 
ahfii^iiteiy necefiery' to> complete the donation { Nam 
fiudam fini tkv^taha oW/a mada evafikai polatt / and 
an eftat^ arte then only per€t6t ^idieO, a* Fleta exprefke 
it “tn ohr law, fit jaris et fi'tfina conjundio* See Feof- 

MfSNT. 

^nveftiturea, in their original rife, were probably in- 
tenfdcd to demonftrate in conquered countries the a^ual 
pofTeflkm of the lord ; and that he did not grant a bare 
litigious right, which the fuldier wa6 ill qualified to 
profecutc, but a peaceable and firm pofleflion. And, 

Bt a time when writing was fcldom pra£tifed, a mere 
oral gift, at a didance from the fpot that was gtven^ 
was not likely to he either long or accurately retained 
in the memory of byftanders, who were very little in- 
tereflcd in the grant. Afterwards they were retained 
as a public and nutorimis a6l, that the country might 
takn notice of and teftify the transfer of the eftfitc ; 
and that fuch as claimed title by other means might 
know again ft whom to bring their actions. 

In all well-governed nations, Tome notoriety of this 
kind has been ever held requifite, in order to acquire 
and afeertain the property of lands. In the Roman 
plenum dominium was not faid to fubfift unlefs where 
a man had both the right and the totporal phjftjfion ; 
which pofteflion could not be acquired without both an 
a6\ual intention to pofTefs, and an afVual felftn, or entry 
into the premifes, or part of them, in the name -of iht 
whole. And even in eccleliaftical promotions, where 
the freehold paftes to the perfon promoted, corporal 
pofteflion is required at this day to veil the property 
completely in tfic new proprietor ; who, according to 
the diftinilion of the canonifts, acquires the jus ad rrw, 
or inchoate and imperfect right, by nomination and in- 
ftitiition ; but not the jus in re, or complete and full 
right, unlefs by corporal pofteflion. Therefore in dig- 
nities pofteflion is given by inftalment ; in re^flories and 
vicarages by indi^ion ; without which no temporal 
rights accrue to the miniftcr, though every ecclefiaili- 
cal power is veiled in him by tnftitutiou. So alfu even 
in defeents of lands, by our kw, which are caft on the 
heir by adl of the law itfelf, the heir has not plenum db- 
mirihm, or full and complete ownerihip, till he has made 
art aftiial corporal entry into the lands ; for if he dies 
before entry made, his heir (hall not be entitled to take 
the poflt'flion, hut the heir of the perfon who was lad 
a^ually feifed. It is not therefore only a mere right 
to enter, but the a£lnal entry, that makes a man com- 
plete owner) fo as to tranfmit the inheritance to his 
own heirs : noh juS'y/edfiifitiai facit fiijfitem. 

Yet the corporal tradition of lands being fometimes 
incontenient', a fymbolica?! delivery of pnfleffion was in 
many cafes anciently allowed ; by transferring fome- 
thing near at hand, in the prcfcncc of credible wit- 
neftes, which by agreement fhould ferve to reprefent 
the ^ery thing defigried to be conveyed ; and an occtr- 
• ihncy of this fign or fymhol was permitted as equiva- 
lent to occupancy of the land itfelf. Among the 'Jews 
we fthd the evidertec of a putchafe thrts defined in the 
* VoL. XVII. Part L 
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book'bf ftuth :'•< Nbw this was the manner in former 
tintif ' inj Ifrael, '■ concemiag vodeeming and conce rning 
ebauging, for to confirm ail things: a man plucked off 
his (hoe, and gave it to bis neighbour ; and this was a 
teftimoAy in Ifrael.” Among the ancient Goths and 
Swedes, cancradls for the fale of lands were made m 
the prefenoe of witnefles, who extended the cloa k of 
the buyer, while the feller caft a elod of the land nto 
it, in order to ^ve pofteflion j aad a ftaiTor waod was 
aifo delivered mm the vender to- the vendee, which 
pafted through the hands of the witneiTes. With our 
Saxon anceftors the delivery of a turf was a neceftary 
folemnity to eilablifli the conveyance of And, 

to this day, the conveyance of our copyhold eftatos is 
ufuaiiy made from the feller to the lord or his ftcward 
by delivery of a rod or verge, and then from tlic lord to 
the purchaferby re-delivery of the fame in the prefence 
of a jury of tenants. 

Conveyances in writing were the laft and mod re- 
fined improvement. The mere delivery of pofleffion, 
either adual or fymbolical, depending on the ocular 
teilimony and remembrance of the witneftes, was liable 
to be forgotten or mifreprefented, and became frequent- 
ly incapable of proof. Befidcs, the new occafions and 
nceeftitici introduced by the advancement of commerce, 
required means to be devifed of charging and encumber- 
ing eftates, and of making them liable to a multitude of 
conditions and minute deflgnations, for the purpofes of 
railing money, without an abfulute falc of the land ; 
and fometimes the like proceedings were found ufcful 
in order to make a decent and competent provifion for 
the numerous branches of a fiimily, and for other do- 
meftic views. None of which could be tfFe£Vcd by a 
mere, Bmple, corporal transfer of the foil fmm one man 
to another, which was principally calculated for com ey- 
ing an abfolute unlimited dominion. Written deeds 
were therefore introduced, in order to fpecify and per- 
petuate tlie peculiar purpofes of the party who convey- 
ed i yet dill, 'for a very long fcrics of years, they were 
never made ufe of, but in company wth the more an- 
cient and notorious method of transfer by delivery of 
co]j>oral poiTeflion. 

Livery of feifin, by the common law, is ncceflary to 
be made upon every grant of an eftate of freehold in he- 
reditaments corporeal, whether of inheritance or for life 
only. In hereditaments incorporeal it is impoftible to 
be made j for they arc not the objert of the fcnfcs: and 
in leafea for years, or other chattel intercfls, it is not 
neceftary. In leafes for years indeed an aclual entry is 
neceftary, to veil the eftate in the leflec: for a bare lenfc 
gives him only a right to enter, which is called his inte- 
reft in the tcrin, orintetrjfe termini : and when he enters 
in purfuance of that right, he is then, and not befon.*, 
in pofteftion of his ternr, and complete tenant for years. 
This entry by the tenant himftlf fer\*cs the pnrpofc of 
notoyiet^, as well as livery of frifin from the granter 
could have done ; which it would have been improper 
.to have given in this cafe, bccaufe that folemnity is ap»* 
propriated to the conveyance of a freehold. And this 
is one reafon why freeholds cannot be made to com- 
mence in futurff^ becaufe they cannot (at the common 
law) be made but by livery of feifin ; which livery, be- 
ing an afltial manual tradition of the land, muft take 
cffc]fl( in prajentu or not at all. 

lifVhy of feifin is either in deed or in /trw. 

X I Livery 
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Sclfin, Livery in dted is thus performed. The feoffor, Icflbr, 
or his attorney, together with the feoffee, leffee, or his 
■ ^ ~ attorney, (for this may as cffeAually be done by de- 
puty or attorney as by the principals thcmfclves in 
perfon), come to the land or to the houfc ; and there, 
in the prefence of witneffes, declare the contents of 
the feoffment or Icafe on which livery is to be made. 
And then the feoffor, if it be of land, doth deliver to 
the feoffee, all other perfons being out of the ground, 
a clod or tuif, or a twig or bough there growing, 
with words to this efFt’£l : “ I deliver thefe to you in 
the name of feifm of all the lands and tenements con- 
tained in this deed.** But, if it be of a houfe, the 
feoffor muff take the ring or latch of the door, the 
houfe being quite empty, and deliver it to the feoffee 
ill the fame form ; and then the feoffee muff enter 
alone, and ffiut the door, and then open it, and let 
in the others. If the conveyance or feoffment be of 
divers lands, lying feattered in one and the fame coun- 
ty, then in the feoffor*8 poffeflion, livery of feifin of 
any parcel, in the name of the reff, fufficetli for all ; 
bill if tluy be in ftvoral counties, tliere muff be as 
Riany liverits aa there are counties. For, if the title to 
thefe lands comes to be difjjiUcd, there muff be as 
many trials as there are counties, and the jury of one 
county are no judges of the notoriety of a fart in ano- 
ther. Beddes, anciently, tliis fciiin was obliged to be 
delivered ctinim ptiribus de vicUuto, before the peers or 
freeholders <»r the neighbourhood, who atteffed fuch 
delivery in the body or on the back of the deed ; ac- 
cording to the rule of the feodal law, Pares debent tn^ 
Urejfc invc/iitura ftudiy et non alii : for which this reafon 
is cxprtfsly given ; hecaufe the peers or vaffals of the 
lord, being hound by their oath of fealty, will take care 
that no fraud he committed to his prejudice, which 
llrangers might be apt to connive at. And though af- 
terwards the oeular atteffation of the pares was held 
wnncceffar>', and livciy might be made before any cre- 
dible wiineffes, yet th.c trial, in cafe it was difputed, 
(like that of all other atiellalions), was ff ill refeivcd to 
the parrs or jury of the county. Alfo, if the lands be 
out on leafe, ihoiigh all lie in the fame county, there 
iiuiff be as many liveries as there arc tenants ; becanfc 
DO livery can be made in this cafe, but by the confent 
of the particular tenant ; and the confent of one will 
liOt hind the reft. And in all thefe cafes it is prudent, 
and iiliial, to endorfc the livery of feifin on ihc hack of 
the deed, fpecifying the manner, place, at 4 l tune of 
making it ; together with the names of the witneffes. 
And thus much for hvciy in deed. 

I^ivery in /aw is w'here the fame is not made on 
the land, hut in fpht of it only ; the feoffor faying to 
the feoffee, “ I give you yonder land, eiitcr and take 
poffeffion.*' Here, if the feoffee enters during the life 
of the feoffor, it is a good livery, hut not otherwife ; 
unlcfs he daici not enter through fear of his life ov bo- 
dily harm ; and then his continual claim, made yearly 
in due form of lavt', as near as pofliblc to the lands, 
will Tufficc without an entry. This livery in law can- 
L<-t, however, be given or received by atiurncy, but 
only by the parlies thcmfelves. 

SEIZL, in the lea language, is to make faff or 
bind, pariicuUnly to fallen two ropes together with 
K-pe yarn. Tht fti7.1ng of a boat is a rope tied to a 
ring or little chain in the forc-ffup of the bout, by which 
means it is fiiffcucd to the fide of the ffiip. 


SEIZURE, in commerce, an arrcfl of fomc mer- Scizurwi 
chandife, moveable, or other matter, either in confc- II 
quence of fomc law or of fomc , exprefs order of the 
fovereign. Contraband goods, thofe fraudulently cn- ’ 
tered, or landed without entering at all, or at wrung 
laces, are fubjert to feizure. In feizures among us, one 
alf goes to the informer, and the other half to the king. 

SELAGO, in botany: A genus of the angiofpeimia 
order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 48th order, 
yl^gre^^ata* The calyx is quinquelid ; the tube of the 
corolla capillary, with the lirnh nearly equal, and a 
fiiiglc feed. There are 22 fpecics. 

SEI.DEN (John), . called by Grotius //'e s^ory of 
En^lavtU was born at Salvington in Suffex in 1584. 

He was educated at the fret-fehool at Chicheller ; 
whence he was font to Flart-Hall in the miiverfity of 
Oxford, where he ilaicl four ycard. In T6i2,.he enter- 
ed hirtifclf in Clifford's Inn, in order to ftudy the law ; 
and about two years after removed 10 the Inner 
pie, where he foon acquired great reputation by his 
learning. He had already publiffad fevcral of his vv-orks ; 
and this yedr wrote verfes in Latin, Grech, and Eng- 
lilh, upon Mr William Browne’s Britannia’s Palloritls. 

In 1614, he piiblilhed his Titles of Honour j and in 
1616, his Notes on Sir John Forlefcue's boi»k Dr L.iu^ 
ehlus l.egum Angh<t. In 1618, he puhlilln d his ILffury 
ol TytUes ; which gave great offence to the clergy, and 
was animadverted upon hy fevcial writers; and lor that 
book he was called before the high conuniffiou court, 
and obliged to make a puldic ackiiovvlcdgmcut of bis 
forrow for having pubbffud it. In 1621, being fent for 
hy the parliament, though he was not then a membtr 
of that houfe, and giving his opinii>n vtry lliongly in 
favour of their privileges in opp'-dllion to the court, he 
was conimiited to the cuffody of the ffienff of Lou- . 
don, but was fetat liberty after five weeks conlinemn.t. 

In 1623, be was chofen biirgcfo for Lancallcr ; I v.t, 
amidft all the divifions of the nation, keplliimfclf reu- 
Ur, profecuting his ffiidies with fuch application, 
that though he was the next year chofen reader 
Lyon’s Inn, he rtfufed to perforin that office. In 1625, 
he was chofen burgefs for Great Bed win in WiltHiire, 
to ferve in the ffrft parliament of King Cbarleu L 
in which he declared himfelf warmly againff the duke 
of Buckingham ; and on his grace’s being impenclicd 
by the houfe of commons, was appoinlcil ouc of the 
managtrs of the articles again (I him. In 1627 and 
1628, he oppofed the court parly with great vigour. 

The parliament being prorogued to January 20. 1629, 

Mr Scldcn retired lu the carl of Kent’s houfe at Wrtff, 
in Bedford (hire, where he iinlffted his Marmora ylrun- 
dr/iana. 'I’lie parlidmciit being met, he, among others, 
again d.ffinguilhi d himfelf by bit? zeal againft the court ; 
when the king diflulving the parliament, ordered feveral 
of tlic members to he brought before the King’s Bench 
bar, and committed to the Tower. Among thefe was 
Mr Scldcn, who infilling on the benefit of the laws, and 
refufing to make his lubmifllon, was removed to the 
King’s Bench piifoii. Being here in danger of his life 
on account of the plague then raging in Southwark, he 
petitioned the len-d high treafurer, at the end of Trini- 
ty term, to intercede with his majeffy that he might lyc 
removed to the Gate-Houfe, Wcilminffer, which was 
granted ; but in Michaelmas term following, the judges 
objerting to ihc loid treufurcr’s warrant, by whu b he 

had 
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Icn-fcs. iiiJbccn vcmovvil to the ( rate- Iloufc, an ortlcr was made 
for conveying him hack to the King’s Beiicli, whence 
he was releafed in the latter end of the fame year ; but 
fifteen years after, the parliament ordered him 5000I. 
fin- the loffea lie had fuftained on this occafion. lie was 
afterwards committed, with feveral other gentlemen, for 
chfperfmg a liLtl; but the author, W'ho was abroad, being 
flifcjivered, they w'cre at length fet at liberty. In 1634, 
a dlfpute aiiling between the Englifh and Dutch cou- 
I cerning tlic hcrring-riflirry on the Britidi coafl, he was 
prevailed upon by Arclibi/hop Laud to draw up his 
Mare Claufuni, in anfwerto Grotius's Mure Liberum : 
which greatly rccommendLd him to the . favour of the 
court. In he was chofeii member for the uni- 

verfilytif Oxford ; when he again oppofed the court, 
though lie might, hy complying, have laifed himfelf to 
very confiderahk* pods, in 1643, he was appointed 
one of the lay-inctnbcrs to fit in the afiTcmbly of divines 
j.i Wcftminftcr, and was the fame year appointed keeper 
of ilie records in the TowcK Wliild he attended hia 
diiity in the aifcrnbly, a warm debate arofe rcfpcAing 
the diilance of Jericho from Jenifalem. The party 
• liicli contendui for the fliortell diilance, urged, as a 
proof of their opinion being well founded, that fiflics 
v.eu* carried from llic one city to the other, and lold in 
tlie market. Tlitir advcifarie* were ready to yield to 
I lie force of thii. coiiclufivc argument, when Sclden, 
who dffpilcd ])Oth parlies, as^ well as the frivoloiifncfs of 
their dilpulc, exclaimed, “ Pci haps the fidics were falt- 
t'd !” Thi«i iinexpcdtC'd icmaik left the vioiory doubt- 
iid, and renewed the debate ; and our author, who was 
fjck of fuch trifiing, foon found employment more fuit- 
td to his genius; lor, in 1645, lie was made one of the 
commifliontTS of the admiralty. The fame year he 
was undnirnoiiny cUdled mailer of Trinity college, 
Cambridge ; but declined accepting- He died in 1654 ; 
and was interred in the Temple-church, where a monu- 
ment is crcdltd to his me*mory. Dr Wilkes obferves, 
that he was a man of uncommon gravity and greatu-ifs 
of foul, averfe to flattery, liberal to fcholars, charitable 
to the poor ; and though he had a great latitude in his 
piinciples with regard to eeclcfiallical power, yet he 
iiad a fincere rcgarcl for the church of England. He 
wrote many learned v/orks befiJes thofe already men- 
tioned ; the principal of which arc, i. De Jure Na/u^ 
rail et Gentium ju?cta Dtju^l'inam Hchraorum, 2. /)e 
Nuptiis et Divorciis. 3. De Mrio Chili veierum lU- 
braorum. 4. De Nummis. 5. De Diis Syris. 6. Uxor 
J/cLraUa, 7. Jani Angler um Facies alterUf Sic. All his 
works were printed together in 1726 in 3 vols. folio. 

SELENlTESjinftatural liiftory, thename of a large 
clafs of folfils, the charaClcMs of winch arc ihefc : they 
are bodies compofed of flendcr and fcarcc viliblc fila- 
nicnls, arranged into fine, even, and thin flakes ; and 
thofe difpofed into regular figures, in the feveral dilTe- 
reni genera, approaching to a rhomboid, orhexangular 
column, or a rcftanglcd parallelogram ; fiflilc, like the 
talcs, but tliey not only lie in a horizontal, but alfo in a 
perpendicular dircdlion ; they are flexile in a fmall de- 
gree, but not at all claftic; they do not ferment with 
acid menflrua, but icadlly calcine in the fire. Of this 
clafs there arc feven orders of bodies, and under thofe 
ten genera. The fclenila.’ of the firll order arc thofe 
lompofcd of ' horizontal phites, and approaching to a 
rhomboidal form ; of the fecond arc thole compofed cf 
horizor4Ul plates, arranged into a columnar and angular 
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form : of the third arc thofe whofe filimmta arc fiarcc 
vifibly arranged into plates, but which, in tlie wliolc „ 1 • 

mafTcs, appear rather of a ftriated than of a lubidated * ^ cncia. 
ftruAurc : of the fourth are thofe which are flat, but of ^ 
no dcicrmiuately angular figure ; of the fifth arc thofe 
formed of plates, perpendicularly arranged ; of the fixth 
arc thofe formed of congeries of plates, arranged into 
the figure of a liar; and of the feventh arc thofe of a 
complex and indeterminate figure. 

Of the firft of thefe orders there are three genera. 

1 . The leptodecarhombes. 2 . Th e pachodecarhfj mles. 3 • T li e 

tetradecarhombes. Of the fecond order there are alfo three 
genera. i.Thc 2.1C)\t ifambluces. 3. The 

oxucia* Of the third order there is only one knowm 
genus, the inamblucia. Of the fourth order there is alfo 
only one knowm genus, the fanidia. Of the fiftli order 
there is alfo only one known genus, the cathetoUpei. Of 
the fixth order, there are two genera, i. The lepastra. 

2. The irichestra* Of the feventli order there is only 
one genus, the fymplexia. 

The (Impure of the felcnitaeof all the genera of the 
firfl; order is exactly alike ; they are all compofed of a 
great number of broad flakes or plates, in a great mca- 
furc externally refcmbling the flakes of the ioliaceous 
talcs: thefe are of the length and breadth of the whole 
niafs ; the top and bottom being each only one fuch 
plate, and thofe between them in like manner, each 
complete and fingle; and the body'may always becafily 
and evenly fplit, according to the direction of thefe 
flakes. Thefe dilfer, however, extremely from tlie 
talcs, for they are each compofed of a number of paral- 
lel threads or filaments, which are ufiially difpofed pn- 
rallclly to the Tides of the boc^, though ibmetimes pa- 
rallelly to its ends. In many of the fpecics they arc 
alfo divided by parallel lines, placed at a confidcrable 
diftance from each other, and the plates in fplitting of- 
ten break at thefe lines; add to this, that they arc not 
cLiflic, and that they readily cukinc. The ilrudlure 
of thofe of the fecond order is the fame with that of the 
firft ; but that in many of the fpeciincns of them the 
filaments of which the plates are compofed run in two 
directions, and meet in an obtufc angle ; and in the 
middle there is generally fern in this cafe a ftraight line 
running the whole length of the column, and Tinall par- 
cels of clay infinuating themfclvcs into tliis track, repre- 
fent in it the figure of an car of grafs fo naturally, as to 
have deceived many into a belief that there was really 
an car of grafs there. The oilier ord< re conrifling only 
of fingle genera, the ftrudurc of each is explained un- 
der the geiierical name. 

Sklenitks, ill chemillry, called Mo ^yp/um fpalo/utUf 
a fpecics of gypfum 01 pi a Her of Paris. See Gyp- 
sum. 

SELENOGRAPHY, a branch of cofmography, 
which deferibes the muon and all the parts and appear- 
ances thereof, as geography docs thofe of the earth. 

See Moon, 

SELEUCIA, (anc. geog.), fiirnamcd Balyhnia^ 
bccaufc fituatcd on its confines, at the confluence of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. Ptolemy places it in Mefopo- 
tamia. It is calkil alfo ^ekucta ad Tiyrrim<, (Polybius, 
Strabo, llidorus, Characenus) ; waflied on the foiitli 
by the Euphrates, on the eaft by the Tigris (Theophy- 
la£lus) ; generally agreed to have been bnilt or enlarged 
by Selcucus Nicanor, mafter of the tall after Alexan- 
der ; by means of which Babylon came to be deferted. 

li 2 It 
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Self ucida: Tt la fait! to have been originally called Cachet J Ammian, 
^ Eutropius) ; though others, as Arrian, diftinguilh it, 
. as a village, from Sehacia : and, according to’Zofimns, 

the ancient name of Siileucia was Zochnjia, Now called 
Bagdad^ £• Long. 44. zi. N. Lat. 33, 10. There 
Wert' many other cities of the fame name, all built by 
Selciicus Nicanor. 

SELEUCID.®, in chronology. Era of the Se- 
Icucidsc, or the Syro>Maccdonian era, is a computa- 
tion of time, commencing from the edablifhmerit of the 
Scleucid-ifi, a race of Greek kings, who reigned as fuc- 
cenbrs of Alexander the Great in Syria, as the Ptole- 
mies did in Egypt. This era wc find exprefled in the 
books of the Maccabees, and on a great number of 
Greek medals llruck by the cities of Syria, &c. The 
Rabbins call it llic era of contrails^ and the Arabs 
therik dllharnairit that is, the ** era of the two horns." 
According to the bell accounts, the firft year of this 
era falls in the year 311 B. C. biHng 12 years after 
AlexaiulcrVs death. 

SELEUCUS (Nicanor), one of tlic chief generals 
under Alexander the Great, and, after his death, 
founder of the race of princes called Selcucida, He is 
equally cclt?bratcd as a renowned warrior, and as the fa- 
ther of his people 5 yet his virtues could not pitne^t 
him from the fatal ambition of Ccraunus, one of his 
courtiers, by whom he was aflafiiiiatcd 280 Vj. C. 

SEI.F-HfAL, the Prunella Vulgaris of Lin- 
naeus, The llcm is CTcdl, and about eight or ten inches 
high. The leaves grow on fuotfialks, are ovato-oblong, 
flightly indented, and fomewhat hairy. The braftcie 
are hcart-fliapcd, oppolitc, and fringed. The flowers 
are white or purplifh, grow on denfc fpikes, and arC ter- 
minal. This plant is perennial, grows wild in meadows 
and paflurc grounds, and flowers in June and July. 

This lierb is recommended as a mild reftringtiit and 
vulnerary in fpittings of blood, and other hcmorihngits 
and fluxes ; and in gargarifms againft aphtha* and infiam- 
7 Jeria fauces. Its virtues do not appear to be 

difeovers a very flight aiillcri- 
ty or bitterifhnefs, which is morcfcnfiblc in the flowery 
tops than in the leaves, though the latter arc generally 
dire6\cd for medicinal ufc. 

Sflj- Comwatidf is that ftcady cqna^^mi^y which 
enables a man in every fituation to exert his reafoning 
faculty with coolnefs,* and to do w^hat the prefent cir- 
cnmllauccs require. It depends much upon the natural 
temperament of the body, and much upon the moral 
cultivation of the mind. He who enjoys good health, 
and has braced his frame by cxercife, has always a 
greater command of hirnfclf than a man of equal mental 
jjowers, who lias fuffered his conftitution to become re- 
laxed by indolence ; and he who has from his early 
youth been accuflomed to make his paflions fubmit to 
iiis reafon, mull, in any fudden emergency, be move 
capable of adling properly than he who hal} tamriy 
yielded to his paflion. Hence it is tliat recline and 
literary men, when forced into the buftle of public life, 
arc incapable of afling where promptnefs is requifitc ; 
and that men who have once or twice yielded to a fenfe 
of impending dangeT*^eldom acquire aftcrw*arda that 
command of ihemU-Ivcs which may be neceflary to ex- 
tricate them from fubfcqucnt dangers. In one of fhc 
carJiefl battles fought by the late kin^ of Pniflia, the fo- 
vercign was among the firfl mco who qbittcd ftit'fitfd : 


bod hef behaved in the fame manner a fecond and a tliir J 
time, be would never have become that hero whofe ac- ^ ■ — 
tions aflonilhed Europe. A celebrated engineer among 
ourfclvcs, who was w'eU known to the writer of this 
(hort article, had little fcience, and was a flranger to 
the principles of his own art 5 hut being poflelTcd of a 
firm and vigorous frame, and having been accuflomed 
to ftruggle with dangers and difficulties, he bad inch a 
conflant commandof himfrlf, an enabled him to employ 
with great coolnefs every iieccfliry rcfourcc in the day 
of battle. 

But it is not only in battle, and in the face of imme- 
diate danger, that felf-command is neceflary to enable a 
man to aft with propriety. There is no fituation in life 
where difficulties, grcatci or lefs, are not to be cncoun- 
tered ; and he who would pafs through life with com- 
fort to hirnfclf, and with utility to the public, mull en- 
deavour to keep his palfiona in conflant fubjei'Iion to his 
reafon. No man can enjoy without inquietude what he 
cannot lufc without pain ; and no man who is ovenviicliTi- 
cd with dcfpondency under any fudden mi^fortunc can 
exert the talents neceflary to retrieve his circumftaiices. 

We ought, therefore, by every means to endeavour to 
obtain a conflant command of ourfelves ; anil nowhere 
fhall wc find better leflons for this purpofe than in an- 
cient Lacedemon. There certain occupations were ap- 
pointed for each fex, for every hour, and for every fcd- 
fon of life. In a life always active, the paffions have 
no opportunity to deceive, I'educe, or corrupt ; and the 
nervous fyflem acquires a firmnefs which makes it a fit 
iuflrumcnt to a vigorous mind. 

Skli -Defence implies not only the prefervation of 
one*ti life, but alfo the prote6lion of his projicrty, bc- 
caufc without property life cannot be preferved in a ci- 
viKzed nation. The extent of properly eflcntial to life 
is indeed fmall, and this coiifidcration may enable us to 
decide a queilion which fome moralifli have made intri- 
cate. By what means, it has been afleed, may a man 
protedl his property ? May he kill the perfon who at- 
tacks it, if he cannot olherwife repel the attack ? 

That a man, in the ftatc of nature, may kill the per- 
fon who makes an attack on his life, if be cannot other- 
wife repel the attack, is a truth which has never been 
controverted ; and he may do the fame in civil focicty, 
if his danger be fo imminent that it cannot be exerted 
by the intcrpofition of the protedion provided for indi- 
viduals by the flate. In all polTible fituations, except 
the three fotloWfOg, whaltvcr is abfolutely neceflary to 
the prefervation of life may be lawfully performed, for 
the law of felfprefervation is the firft and moft facred 
of thofe laws which are imprefled upon every mind by 
the Author of nature. 

The three excepted fituations arc thofe of a ibldier 
in the day of battle, of a criminal about to fuffer by the 
laws of his countiy, and of a man called upon to re- 
nounce his religion. 'The foldier hazards his life in the 
moll lionourabk of all caufn, and cannot betray his 
truft, ot play the doWard, without incurring a high de- 
gree of moral turpitude. He knows that the very pro- 
ftflion in which he is engaged nccelTarily fubjeds him 
to danger ; and he voluntarily incurred that danger for 
the good of his country, which, with great propriety, 
annexes'' to his jrrofvffion peculiar privileges and much 
glory. The criminal under fcntcnce of death cannot, 
witbolit addb;g' to his gtiill> rcjfiflthe dxecution of that 
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iLutence ; for the power of infli^injr pu&iftimcnt il ef- could not fubfril ; but in a Hate of nature every man 
fciitial to focietyi and focicty i# the ordinance of God» tnuft be the defender of his own propcrtyi which in >r" 
^fee Society). The man who m called upon to re- that Hate muft nccclTarily be fmall : and if he be not al- 
notuice his religion ought to fubmit to the cruelled lowed to defend it by every mean in his power, be will 
death rather than comply with that requeil, iince rcli- not long be able to proted it at all. By giving him 
gion is his only fecurity for future and permanent hap- fuch liberty, a few individuals n'.ay, indeed, occalktnally 
pinefs. But in every other lituation, that which is ab- lofe thair lives and limbs fur the prefervation of a very 
folutely neceflary to the prefervation of life is undoubt- fmall portion of private property ; but we believe that 
cdly lawful. Hence it is, that a perfon fiuking in u'a- the fum of human happiiicfs will be more augmented by 
ter is never thought to be guilty of any crime, though cqtting off fuch worthlcfs wretches than by expofmg 
be drag his neighbour after him by his endeavours to property to perpetual depredation ; and therefoic, it 
favc himfelf ; and hrnce, too, a man in danger of perifh- general utility be the criterion of moral good, we mull 
ing by fliipwreck may drive another from a plank which be of opinion that a man may in every cafe lawfully kill 
cannot carry them both, for lince one of two lives muH a robber rather than comply with his unjuH demand, 
be loil, no law, human or divine, calls upon either of But if a man may without guilt preferve his proper- 
them to prefer his neigbbout’s life to his own. ty by the death of the aggreffor, when it cannot be pre- 

But though the rights of felf-defctice authorise, us ferved by any other means, much mure may a woman 
to repel every attack made upon our life, and in cafes have rccourfe to the lall extremity to protedl her chuf- 
of extremity to favc ourfclves at the expenceof the life tity from forcible violation. This, indeed, is admitted 
of our innocent neighbour, it is not fo evident that, ra- by Mr Paley himfelf, and will be controverted by no 
ther than give to an unjuft demand a few ihillings or man who rcflcd^s on the importance of the female chr.- 
pounds, we may lawfully deprive a fellow creature of racier, and the probable confequenccs of the fmallell 
life, and the public of a citizen. A few pounds loft deviation from the cftabliflicd laws of female honouj . 
may be eafily regained ; but life when loft can never be Sec Seduction. 

recovered. If thefc pounds, indeed, be the whole of the knowledge , of one’s owm ctia- 

a man’s property ; if they include his clothes, his food, radler, abilities, opinions, virtues, and vices. This ha* 
and the houfe where he ihelters his head-^t here cannot always been confiJered as a difticult though imporlaht 
be a doubt but that, rather than part with them, he acquilition. It is dillicult, becaufe it is diUigreeable to 
may lawfully kill the aggreffor, for no man can cxift inveftigate our errors, our faults, and vices ; beeaule we 
without fhcltcr, food, and raiment. But it is feldom are apt to be partial to ourfelves, even when we have 
that an attempt is made, oris indeed pradieable, to rob done wrong ; and btcaufe time and habitual attention 
a man nt once of all that he poffeffes. The quedion . are requifite to ctiuble us to difeover our real cluirafter. 
then of any importance is. May a man put a robber to But thefe difficulties ate more than counterbalanced by 
death rather than part with a fmall part of Ids property? the advantages of felf-kuowlcdgc. 

Mr Paley doubts whether he could innocently do fo m By knowing the extent of our abilities, wc Htall nc- 
a ftatc of nature, “ becaufe it cannot be cntitendcd to ver raftily engage in enterprifes where our iiicffVdlual 
be For the augmentation of human hnppincfs, that one exertions may be productive of harm : by invelligaiing 
man Hiould lofe his life or limb, rather than another a our opinions, we may difeover thofc which have no 
pennyworth of his prepcily.” He allow's, that in civil foundation, and thofe alfo which lead us 'nfenfibly into 
focicty the life of the aggreffor may be always taken vice. By examining our virtues and vices, we nuill 
away by the perfon aggrieved, or meant to be Bggriev- learn what pnnciples ought to be ilreiigiltLiied, unci 
ed, when the crime attempted is fuch as would iubjcdl what habits ou^ht to be removed, 
its perpetrator to death by the laws of his country. Man is a rational and intelligent being, capable of 

It is not often that we feel ourfclves difpofed to dif- great improvement, and hablc to great vices. If he aft ', 
fer in opinion from this mod valuable and intelligent without examining his principles, he maybe hunied 
writer; but on the prefent occafion we cannot help by blind pafllon into crimed. If he afpircs at noble and 
thinking that he docs not reafon with his iifiial prcci- valuable acquifil ions, he mull adt upon a plan, with dc- 
fion. To ns he even feems to lofe fight of his own prin- liberation and fore thought ; for he is not like a vege- 
ciples. No legiflaturc can have a right to take away tabic, which attains perfetlion by the influence of 4X- 
lifc in civil focicty, but in fuch cafes as individuals have tcrnal caufes : he has powers within hlmfclt wliicli mnli 
the fame right in a ftatc of nature. If therefore a man, be exerted, and exerted with judgment, in oi J r to at- 
in the ftatc of nature, have not a right to protect his tain the perfeiiion of his nature. 'Fo enable hiiii i i 
property by killing the aggreffor, when it cannot be employ thefc powers aright, he muft know, liifl, what 
otherwife protedled, it appears to u« felf-cvidcnt that no is his duty; and, ftcouJly, he muft (»fien review hi^ 
Icgifiaturc can have o right to infliA the punifhmcnt of principles and conduft, that he mny difeover whethti- 
death upon fuch offences but if the law's infli^lii^ he is performing his duly, or iji what circuiiiftanc^s he 
death upon the crime of robbery be morally evil, it w has failed. When he Hods that he ha'^ falltu into ei- 
certain that an individual cannot be innocent when lie ror and vice, he w'ill naturally inquire vvlni enuft s have 
prevents robbery by the death of the robber, ruuTcly produced this cffe(Sl, that he may avoid the f.une for the 
becaufe he know's that the laws of his couotry*bave de- time to come. This is t!ie method by which every re - 
creed that punifhmcnt agniuft thofe couvi£lcd of that formation in religion and fcicnce has been produce*), 

'crime. But we think that the protedlion of property and the method by which the arts have been improves, 
hy the death of the aggreffor may be completely vindi- Before Lord Bacon introduced tlic new way of pliik- 
CBted u port more genernl principlcf^. It is ncccftary, in fophizing, he muft full have conficlcrcd wherein true 
cverj" ftatc, that property be protected, vr mankind plulofopby confided ; Iccondly, he muft hav: inquired 

if* 
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iu wliat rcrpo6ts the ancient method of philofoplii/.ing 
"V— ^ wait falfc or ufeltfs : and after determining thefc two 
pointf«, lie was qualified to deferibe the way by which 
the fludy of philofophy could be fucccfsfully purfiicd 
W'ithout deviating into hypothefis and error. Luther 
found out the eriorsof the church of Rome bycompa- 
ling their do£lrines with the Scriptures* But had this 
comparifon never been madetthe Reformation could ne- 
ver have taken place. Without fclf-knowlcJge, or 
without that knowledge of our chara^ier which is de* 
lived from a comparifon of our principles and condudl 
with a perfeft flandardof morality, we can never form 
plans and refoliitioiis, or make any exertion to abandon 
the vicious habitswhichwc have contradlcd, and llrength- 
en ihofc virtuous principles in which w’c arc deficient. 

As much may be learned from the errors of tbofe 
who have been in fimilar fituations with ourfelves ; fo 
many nfcful cautions may be obtained from our own 
errors j and he that will remember thefe, will fcldom be 
twice guilty of the fame vice. 

It was evidently the intention of Providence that 
man (hould be guided chiefly by experience. It is by 
the obfervations which wc make on w'hat we fee pafs- 
ing around us, or from what wc fuffer in our own per- 
fon, that we form majtims for the conduiSt of life. The 
moie minutely therefore wc attend to our principles, 
and the move maxims we form, wc fliall be the better 
luted to attain moral pcrfechlion. 

With refpedt to our underilanding, to mark the 
errors which wc have fallen into, either by its natural 
dcTefts or by negligence, is alfo of great importance ; 
for the greateft genius and moll profound fcholar arc 
liable to thefe errors, and often commit them as well as 
the weak and illiterate. But by obferving them, and 
tracing them to their caufes, they at length acquire an 
habitual accuracy* It is true, that men of feeble minds 
tan never by knowing their own dtfcdls exalt themfelvcs 
to the rank of genius ; hut fueh knowledge will enable 
them to improve their undcrflandings, and fo to appre- 
ciate ihtir own powers, as fcldom to attempt what is 
beyond their ftrengtb. They may thus become ufeful 
members of fociety; and though they will not probably 
be admired for their abilities, they will yet cfcapc the 
ridicule which is poured upon vanity. 

It is difiiculi to lay down pretife rules for the acqui- 
fition of this felf-knowdedgc, becaufe almofl every man 
is blinded by a fallacy peculiar to himfelf. But when 
one has got rid of that partiality which arifes from felf- 
lovc, he may eafily form a jull cllimatc of his moral im- 
provements, by comparing the general courfe of his 
condiifl wdth the ftandard of his duty ; and if he has 
any duubt of the extent of his intellediial attainments, 
he will moft readily difeover the truth by comparing 
them with the attainments of others who have been 
moil fuccefsful in the fame purfuits. Should vanity 
arife in his mind from fuch a comparifon, let him then 
compare the extent of his knowledge w'ith what is yet 
tt) be know^n, and he will then be in little danger of 
thinking of himfelf more highly than he ought to think. 
Ste I’rejudice and Self* P artiality • 

Sffh-Lovrt is that iiittim^ivc principle which impels 
every animal, rational and irrational, to preferve its life 
and proniote its own happinefs. It is very generally 
qtinfaun^ded with feliinuicrs ; but we think that the one 
jiropenfity is dihindt fioin the other. Every man loves 
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himfelf ; blit every man is not ftlfilh. The fcbifli man 
grafps at all immediate advantilges, regardlcfs of the coii- 
fequcnccB which his condudl may have upon his neigh- 
b(»iir. Self-love only prompts him who is adluated by 
it to procure to himfelf the greateft poiftblc funi of hap>^* 
pinefs during the whole of his cxilieuce. In this pur- 
luit the rational fclf-Iovcr will often forego a prefent 
enjoyment to obtain a greater and more pennant at one 
in Tcvcrfion ; and he w'ill as often fubmit to a prefent 
pain to avoid a greater hereafter. Svlf love, as diflin- 
guiflicd from feltilhnefs, always compTcliends the whole 
of a man's cxiilence, and in that extended ienfe of the 
phrufe, wc hellcate not to Uy that every man is a felf- 
lover ; for, wdth eternity in his view, it is lurcly not 
pofTible for the moft difinurcftcd of the human race not 
to prefer himfelf to all other men, if their future and 
everlafting interdU could come into competition. This 
indeed they never can do } for though the intro Judlioii 
of evil into the world, and the difl'erent ranks which it 
makes iieccfTary in fociety, put it in the pow'tr of a mau 
to raife himfelf, in the prtfent (late, by the depreiTioti 
of his neighbour, or by the pradlice of injiifticc, yet iu 
the purfuit of a prize which is to be gained only by 
fobernefs, righteoufnefs, and piety, there can be no 
rivaUhip among the diirercut competitors. The fuccefs 
of one is no injury to another ; and therefore, in tliia 
fciifeof the phrafe, fclf-love is not only law'fiil, but ab- 
foluUly unavoidable. It has been a queftion in morals, 
whether it be not likewife the incentive to every ac- 
tion, however virtuous or apparently dlfnitereilLd ? 

Thofe who maintain the afHrmative (ide of this que- 
ftion fay, that the profpcdl of immediate plcafurc, or 
the dread of immediate^ pain, is the only apparent mo- 
tive to a^\ion in the minds of infants, and indeed of all 
who look not before them, and infer the future from 
the pall. They own, that when a boy has hud fome 
experience, and is capable of making companfons, he 
will often decline an immediate enjoyment which he has 
formerly found productive of future evil more than 
equivalent to all its good ; but in doing fo they think, 
and they think Juftly, that he is ilill adluatcd by the 
principle of felf-love, purfuing'the gteateft good of 
which he know'S himfelf to be capable. After experi- 
encing that truth, equity, and benevolence in all his 
dealings is the readied, and indeed the only certain, me- 
thod of fecuring to himfelf the kindqefs and good ofli- 
ces of his fellow -creatures, and much more w'licn he has 
learned that they will recommend him to the Supreme 
Being, upon whom depends his exiftcnce and all hU 
ciijoymcwts, they admit that he will pradficc truth, 
equity, and benevolence ; but Hill, from the fame prin- 
ciple, purfuing his own uhimate happinefs as the ob- 
ject which he has always in view. The piofpe^t of this 
great objedl will make him feel an cxquifite plcafiire in 
the performance of the actions which he conceives as 
neceifary to its attainment, till at laft, without attend- 
ing in each inftance to their coufequences, he will, by 
the great affociating principle which has been explain- 
ed dfe where (fee MjiTArHYSics, Part I. Chap 1.) 
feel a reiined enjoyment in the aiSlions themfelves, and 
perform them, as occafions offer, without deliberation 
or reflc6lion. Such, they think, is the origin of bene* 
volencc itfclf, and indeed of every virtue. 

Thofe who take the other fide of the queftion, can * 
baldly deny that fclf-lovc thus mudifled may prompt to 

virtuous 



If- virtnous and apparently difintcrellcd condudl ; but they 
think it degrading the dignity of man to fuppofc him 
a6tuated folcly by motives which can be traced back to 
a defire of his own happinefs. They ohferve, that the 
Author of our nature has not left the prefervation of the 
individual, or the continuance of the fpccies, to thedc- 
duilions of our rcafon, computing the fum of happinefs 
which the adliona necelTary to thefc ends produce to 
ourftives : on the contrary, He has taken care of both, 
by tlic furcr impulfe of inftindl planted in us for thefe 
very purpofes. And is it conceivable, fay they, that He 
would leave the care of our fcllow-crraliires a matter 
of indifference, till each man fliould be able to difeover 
or be taught that by loving his neighbour, and doing 
him all the good in his power, he would be moft effec- 
tually promoting his own happinefs ? It is difhoiiquring 
virtue, they continue, to make it proceed in any in- 
ftance from a profpeft of happinefs, or a dread of mi- 
fery ; and they appeal from theory to fail, as exhibit- 
ed in the conduct of favage tribes, who deliberate 
little on the confrquences of their adlions. 

Their antagonids reply, that the conduA of favage 
tribes is to be confulcred as that of children in civilized 
nations, regulated entirely by the examples which they 
have before them ; that their adtons cannot he the 
oilspring of innate inltinfls, otherwife favage virtues 
would, under finiilar circum (lances, everywhere be the 
fame, which is contrary to fa6l ; that virtue proceeds 
from an inleiellecl motive on either fuppofition ; and 
that the motive which the indiiidlive feheme holds up 
is the mull felfifli of the two, llie olher theory fup- 
pofes, that the governing motive is the hope of future 
li ippinefs and the dread of future rnifery ; the inllinc- 
llvc feheme fupplies a prefent motive in the felf-compla- 
c’cney arifiiig in the heart from a confeioufnefs of right 
condtifl. The forintr is a rational motive, the latter 
has ijulhing more to do with rcafon than the enjoyment 
anTjng from eating and drinking, or from the intcr- 
courle between the fexts. But we mean not to purfuc 
the fubjeft farther, as we have faid enough on it in the 
articles Blni volinck, Instinct, Passion, and Phi- 
LANTHRorv, Wc lliall therefore conclude w'i I h ohfer- 
vinglhat there is ci rtainlya virtuous as well as a vici- 
ous felf'love, and that true i’elfdovc and focial are 
the fame." 

S^T v-- Murder. Sec S u i c i n f. . 

SuLV-Partirtlityf is a phrafe employed by fome philo- 
/.W fophets ♦ to exprefs that weaknefs of human nature 
^ through which men overvalue tliemfelvcs when compa- 
red with others. It is diflinguiUtcd from general par- 
tiality, by thofc wdio make ufe of the expreflion, be- 
caufc it is thought that a man is led to over-rate his 
own accomplilhnicnts, either by a particular inftindl, or 
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f partiality is a contradiction in terms. Partiality is 

1 f^ounded on a comparifon between two or more objefts; '* 
3 but genuine inttindls form no comparifons. See In- 

2 STiHCT. No man can be faid to be partial to the late 

2 Dr Johnfon, merely for thinking highly of his intcllec- 
- tual powers; nor was the doctor partial to himftlf, 
s though he thought in this refpedl with the generality 

3 of his countrymen ; but if, upon a compariron with 
, Milton, he was deemed the greater poet of ihc two, 
e fuch a judgement will be allowed to be partial, whe- 
e thcr formed by hiinfclf or by any of his admirt rs. We 
r apprehend, however, that the procefs of its formation 
r was the fame in every mind by which it was held. 

g The origin of felf-partiality is not difficult to be 
:- found ; and our partialities to oiir friends may be tia- 
g ced to a fimilar fourcc. By the conftitution of our na- 
I- tiirc we are impelled to fhiin pain and to purfue plea- 
i- furc; but remorfe, thefevcrell of all pains, is the never- 
t- failing confequcnce of vicious condud^. Remorfe arifet 
e from the dread of that piiniHimcut which wc believe will 
in a future (late be inflii^icd on vice unrepented of in 
;e this ; and therefore every vicious perfon endeavours by 
d all poflible means to banidi that dread from his owmi 

y mind. One way of effetting this is to compare his 

tc own life with the lives of others ; for lie fancies that if 
:s numbers be as wicked as himfelf, the benevolent Lord 
le of all things will not involve them in one common 
Is ruin. Hence, by magnifying to himfelf the tempta- 
d lions which led him aftray, and diminilhing the injuries 
p which his conduct has done in the world, and by aclopt- 
)- ing a courfc diametrically the reverfe, when cllimatifig 
^e the morality or immorality of the conduct of his neigh- 
hours, he foon comes to believe that he is at h ull not 
a- more wicked than they. Thus is felf-partiality formed 
It in the mind, and quickly blinds him who is under its hi- 
lt Alienee fo completely, as to hide from him the very 
It faults w'hicli he fees and blames in others. Hence the 
r- coward thinks himfelf only cautious, the mifer frugal, 
ic Partiality is formed in the very fame manner to natural 
le or acquired accompliftimcnts, whether mental or corpo- 
I- real. Thefe always procure refpeft to Iiiiii who is pof- 
r- feAcd of them ; and as refpeft is accompanied witli ma- 

1- ny advantages, every man willies to obtain il for him- 
re felf. If he fail in his attempts, he confoles himfrlfwith 

the perfuafion that it -is at lead due to his merits, ami 
that it is only withheld by the envy of the public- 
>- He compares the particular branch of fciencc or bodily 
X accomplilbment in which he himfelf moll excels, with 
a- thofc W'hicli have conferred fplendour on his rival; and 
r- cafily finds that his own excellencies arc of the highell 

2 - order, and entitled to the greatclt lhare of public elleem, 
is Hence the polite fcliolar defpifes the mathematician ; 
jr the reader of Aridotlc and Plato all the modern clifco- 


by a procefs of intelleft different from that by which 
he over-rates the accomplidiments of his frieads or chil- 
dren, The former kind of partirdity is wholly fe’.fifli ; 
the latter partakes much of bouevi»knce. 

This dluinftion may perhaps be deemed plauflhlc by 
thofe who conCder the human mind as little more than 
a bundle of inllincls ; but it mull appear perfedtiy ridi- 
culous to fuch as rcfdlve the greater pait of apparent 
indindU into early and deep-rooted affocialions of ideas. 
•If the partialities which moll men have Ivi their friends, 
their families, and thcmfelves, be inllindlive, they arc 
cetuiiily infiindls of different kinds ; ^but an iidlindlivc 


veries in phyfical and moral fcieiice ; and the mere ex^ 
pcrimcntalift holds in the mofl fovereiirn contempt a cri- 
tical knowledge of the ancient langiMfy-LS. The pupil 
of the ancients denies the mi.ritsof the moderns, whiUl 
the mere modern allows nothing to the ancients ; ami 
thus eacli becomes partial to his civn acquifitions, and 
of courfc to himfelf, for havim; been at the trouble to 
make them. 

Partiality to our friends and families in generated in 
the very fame way. Whenever wc acquire fuch an af- 
fcdlion for them as to confidcr their happinefs as ad- 
ding to our own ffee Paesio'j), wc mngnify their tK- 

cellencies, 
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Selim ccllencicSi and diminiih their defe£\$i ff»r the fame rca* 
Selkirk proccfe, that we magnify and di- 

^ . ininidi our own. All partialitieG, however, are preju- 

dices, and prejudices of the word kind. They ought 
therefore to be guarded againd with the utmod care, 
by the fame means which wc have elfc where recom- 
mended (fee Prejudice and Metaphysics, N*^98.} ; 
and he who is partial to his own virtue or his own 
knowledge* w*ill do well to compr.re the former,, not 
with tlie condiid of his neighbour, but with theexprefs 
rule of his duty ; and to condder the latter as no far- 
ther valuable than as it contributes to the fum of hu- 
man happinefs. 

SELIM 1 . emperor of the Turks, was the fccond 
Ton of Ikjazet 11 . He made war upon his father, and 
though defeated in 1 5 1 1, he at lad dethroned him and 
took him prifouer, and immediately defpatchcd him by 
poifon, together with his elder brother Achmet, and 
hisyoungcr K01 kiul, an amiable and enlightened prince. 
Havinj^ cdablidicd his throne by thefe crimes, he march- 
ed again d Campfun Gaury fovereign of Egypt, gained 
a great victory at Aleppo, and ilew their general. But 
though the fultaii peridied in the battle, the Mame- 
luks determined to oppofe the emperor. Sclitn enter- 
ing their country at the head of his army, defeated the 
Egyptians in two battles, anti ordered Toumon Bey, the 
new cled^ed fultan, who had fallen into his hands, to be 
hung on a gibbet. He then took Cairo and Alexandria, 
and in a fliurt time reduced all Egypt to fubje^kion. 
Thus ended the dominion of the Mameliiks in Egypt, 
which had continued for more than 260 years. He 
condrmed the ancient privileges of the Venetians in 
Egypt and Syria, by which they carried on their com- 
merce with India, and formed a league with them to 
dcllroy the power of the Porlugucfe in that country. 
(See India, 37.) Selim had before this gained a 
great victory over the Pcrfians, and dripped them of 
Tauris and Keman. He was preparing to attack 
Clirillcndom when he was feized with an ulcerous fore 
in the back. Thinking that the air of Adrianople 
would redore his health, he ordered himfelf to be con- 
ducted thither ; but he died at Clari in Thrace on his 
road to that city, in the year 1520, in the very fpot 
where he had poiCoiicd his father. He reigned 8 years, 
and lived 54. He was a prince of great courage, fo- 
bricty, and liberality : he was fond of hiftory, and wrote 
fome verfes. But thefe good qualities were obfeured 
by the mod abominable crimes chat ever difgraced hii- 
man nature : he made his way to the throne by dicd- 
ding the blood of his father, and fecured it by murder, 
ing his brothers and eight nephews, and every balhaw 
%vho had been faithful to bis duty. 

SELINUM, in botany: A genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria clafsof plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 45th order, 
Umbellate, The fruit is oval, oblcag, comprefTed, plane, 
and flrialed in the middle : the involucrum is redexed \ 
the petals cordate and equal. There are feven fpecies, 
the i'ylvedre, paludre, cudriacum, carvifolia, chabraci, 
feguieri, mormieri. 

SELKIRK (Alexander), whofe adventures gave 
rife to a well-known hidorical romance, was born at 
Largo, in the county of Fife, about the year 1676, 
and was bred a fcamen. He went from England, in 
17031 in the capacity of faiiing-mader of a fmall vclTel 
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called the Ctnqu^Pprts Charki Pickeringcaptain, Sel Url^ 
burthen about 90 tons, with 16 guns and 63 inch; and 
in September the fame year failed from Cork, in icom- 
pany with another (hip of 26 guns and 120 men, called 
the St George, commanded by that famous navigator 
William Dampier, intending to cruife on the Spaniards 
in the South fca. On the coad of Brafil, Pickering 
died, and was fucceeded in his command by his lieute- 
nant Thomas Stradling. They proceeded on their 
voyage round Cupe Horn to the idand of Juan Fer- 
nandes, whence they were driven by the appearance 
of two French (hips of 36 guns each, and left five of 
Stradling’s men there on (hore, who were taken off by 
the French. Hence they failed to the coad of Ameri- 
ca, wliere Dampier and Stradling quarrelled, and fepa- 
rated by agreement, on the 19th of May 1704. In 
September following, Stradling came again to the ifiancl 
of Juan Fernandes* where Selkirk and his captain had 
a difference, which* with the circumdaiice of the (hip’s 
being very leaky, and in bad condition, induced him to 
determine on daying there alone ; but wlien his com- 
panions were about to depart, his rcfolution was fliaken, 
and he deiired to be taken on board again. The captain, 
however, refufed to admit him, and he was obliged to 
remain, having nothing but his clothes, bedding, a gun, 
and a fmall quantity of powder and ball ; a hatchet, 
knife, and kettle ; his books, and mathematical and 
nautical indruments. He kept up his fpirits tolerably 
till lie faw the vclTel put off, when (as he afterwards 
related) his heart yearned within him, and melted at 
parting with his comrades and all human fociety atoncc. 

- . .Yet believe me. Areas, 

Such is the rooted love we bear mankind* 

All rufiians as they were, I never heard 
A found fo difmal as their parting oars.” 

^homfoni’s AgamemnQn^ 

Thus left foie monarch of the ifland, with plenty of 
the neceffaries of life, he found himfelf in a lituation 
hardly fupportable. He had fifii, goat’s fleih, turnips 
and other vegetables ; yet he grew dejedled, languid, 
and melancholy, to fuch a degree as to be fcarce able 
to refrain from doing violence to himfelf. Eighteen 
months pafied before be could, by rcafoning, reading 
his bible, and ftudy, be thoroughly reconciled to his 
condition. At length he grew happy, employing him- 
felf in decorating his huts, chafing the goats, whom he 
equalled in fpeed, and fcarcely ever failed of catching. 

He alfo tamed young kids, laming them to prevent 
their becoming wild ; and he kept a guard of tame cats 
about him, to defend him when afleep from the rats, 
who were very troublefome. Wlien his clothes were 
worn out, he made others of goats (kins, but could not 
fucceed in making (hoes, with the ufe of which, how- 
ever, habit, in time, enabled him to difpcnfc. His only 
liquor was water. He computed that he had canght 
1000 goats during his abode in^the ifland $ of which 
he had let go 500, after marking them by flitting their 
ears. Commodore AnfonU people, who were there 
about 30 years after, found the iir(t goat which they 
(hot upon landing was thus marked, and as it appeared 
to be very old, concluded that it had been under the 
power of Selkirk. But it appears by Captain Carterct^s , 
account of his voyage in the Swallow (loop, that other 
pcrions praftifed this mode of marking, as he found a 

goat ’ 
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r''Ikis‘le» goit with hi6 ears thus flit w the ifland contrived to keep an account of the day* of ine week 

of Maifafuero, where .Selkirk never was. He made and month : but this might be done, as Defoe makes Stlkvrk- 
Compantona of his tamo goats and cats, often dancing Robiafon Crufoe do, by cutting notches in a'poA, or 
and Tinging with them* Though he conilantly per- maay other methods. From this nccouiit of Selkirk, 
formed hii devotions at flated hours, and read aloud ; Defoe took the idea of writing a more exienlive work, 
yet, when he was taken off the ifland, his language, idie romance of Robinfon Crufoc, and very diftioneltly 
from dtfufe of comrerfation, was become fcarcely intelli- defrauded the original proprietor of hh Ihare of the 
gihle. la this folitude he continued four years and profits. Of the time or place or manner of this extra- 
four months ; during which time only two incidents ordinary man’s death we have received no account ; but 
liaixpened which he thought worth relating, the occur- in 1792 the chefl and mu/ket which Selkirk liad wiih 
rcnces of every day being in hia circumflances nearly him on the ifland were in the polVcfrinn of his gran«l 
fimilar. The one was, that, purfuing a goat eagerly, nephew, John Selkirk weaver in Largo, where doubt, 
he caught it juH on the edge of a precipice, which was Icfs they arc at prcfeiit. 

covered with bulbes, fo that he did not perceive it, and Selkirk, the capital of the county of tlie fame name, 
he ftdl over to the bottom, wheru he lay (according to is a fmall town pleafantly fituated on a rifmg ground, 

Captain Rogers’saccoont) 24 hours fenfelcfs; but, as he and enjoys an extenllve profpeA in all diret^lions, efpe- 
related to Sir R. Steele, he computed, by the alteration cially up and down the river Etterick. It is nmark- 
of the muon, that he had lain three days. When he able for nothing but thofe plaintive airs produced iu its 
came to himfelfyhe found the goat lying under him dead, neighbourhood, the natural iimplicity of which arc 
It was with great difficulty that he could crawl to his the pride of Scotland and the admiration of drangera. 
habitation, whence he was unable to flir for ten days, W. Long. 2. /(6. N. I. at. 4^. 26. 
and did not recover o£ his bruifes for a long time. The SELKIRKSHIRE, called alfo the Shriffdom oj 
other event was the arrival of a Ihip, which he at firft Etterick ForrJ!^ a county of Scotland, extending about 
fuppofed to be French : and fuch is the natural love of 20 miles in length from end to wed, and about I2 in 
fociety in the human mind, that he was eager to aban- breadth from fouth to north. It borders on the north 
don his foil t ary felicity, and furrender himiclf Co them, with part of Tweeddale and Mid>Lothian; on the fouth 
although enemies ; but upon their landing, approach- and cad with Tcviotdale ; and on the wed with An- 
ing them, he found them to be Spaniards, of whom he nandale. This county was formerly refervid by the 
had too great a dread to trud himfelf in their hands. Scottiih princes for the pleafurc of the chafe, and 
They were by this time fo near that it required all where they had houfes for the reception of their train, 
his agility to efcape, which he effefled'by climbing in- At that time the face of the country was covered w'ith 
to a thick tree, being (hot at feveral times as he ran off. woods, in which there were great numbers of red and 
Fortunately the Spaniards did not difeover him, though fallow deer, whence it had the name of Etterick Foreftm 
they dayed fomc time under the tree where he was hid, The woods, however, are now almod entirely cut down, 
and killed fome goats jud by. In this folitude Selkirk and the county is chiefly fupported by the breed of 
rem^cd until the 2d of February 1709, when he faw (heep. They are generally fold into the fouth, but 
two mips come into the bay, and knew them to be fometimes into the Highlands, about the month of 
Engliih. He immediately lighted a fire as a fignal ; March, where they arc kept during fiimnier ; and after 
and on their coming on (liore, found they were the being improved by the mountain' grafs, aix; returned jn-> 

Duke Captain Rogers, and the Duchefs Captain Court- to the Lowlands in the beginning of wirit«:r. 

ney, two privateers from Bridol. He gave them the This county, though not very populous at prefent, 

bell enterUEnment be could afford ; and, as they had was once the nurfe of heroes, who were judly arcount- 


been a long time at fca, without frcfli provifions, the 
goats which be caught were highly acceptable. His 
habitation confiding of two, huts, one to deep in, the 
other to drefs his food in, was fo obfeurely fituated, and 
fo difficult of accefs, that only one of the (hip’s officers 
would accompany him to it. Dampier, who was pilot 
on board the Duke, and knew Selkirk very well, told 
Captain Rogers, that, when on board the Cinque Ports, 
he was the bed feaman on board that vcffcl; upon 
which Captain Rogers appointed him mader’s mate of 
the Duke. After a fortnight’s day at Juan Fernandes, 
the (hips proceeded on their cruifc againd the Spa- 
niards ; plundered a town on the coadof Peru; took a 
Manilla .ftiip off Cslifornia.; and returned by way of 
the Esd Indies to England, wliere they arrived the id 
of Odlobor 1711; Selkirk having been abfeiit eight 
years, more than half of which time he had fpent alone 
in the ifland. The public curiofity being excited refpeft- 
ing him, he was induced to put his papers into the 
hands of Defoe, to arrange and form them into a re- 
gular narrative. Thefe papers mud have been drawn 
up. after be left Juan Bernandea, as be had no means of 
recording hia tranfaf^ions therv. Captain Cooke 10 
ma^s, as an extraordinary circumflaucc, that he had 
Vot. XVIL Part L 


cd the bulwark of iheir native foil, being ev^^r ready lo 
brave danger and death in its defence. Of iiu> we 
have a memorable proof in the pathetic lanunt-itions 
of their wives and daughters for the difadcr of the held 
of Flowden, where their brave fort ders were a’ weri ;///?, v../ 
away.” The rivers Etterick and Yarrow unite a rf 

above the town of Selkirk, and terminate in the 'Fwced. 

For five miles above its juiidlioii with the Etterick, the' 

Tweed is dill adorned with woods, and leads the plealtd 
imagination to contemplate what this country mu'L 
have been in former times. The Yarrow, for n^oat 
five miles above its junction with Etterick , exhibits na- 
ture in a bold and driking afpct^. Its native woods 
dill remain, through which the dream has cut its turbid 
courfe, deeply ingulfed amid It nigged rock^i. Here, 
certainly in a flood, flood the deferiptive Thomfon 
when Ik; faw it 

Boil, and wheel, and foam, and thunder through.” 

Upon a pcninfula, cut out by the fnrroiinding dream, 
in the middle of this fantadically wild fceoeof gra ideiir 
and beauty, dands the calllc of Newark, which has been 
fuppofed by many to be the birtli-place of Mary Scot 
the flower ofYarrow; but this we believe to be « ni'bko. 

K k ^ SELLA 
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^Sclin, SKI. LA TURCICA, is a deep dtprcflion between tbc 
, cliiioid apopliyfcs of the fphenoid bone. Sec Anato- 

^ ~ MY, p. 682. 

SLL'rZLR WATER, is a mineral water which 
fprinj;s up at Lowei Seltzer, a villa/^e in the eledforate 
of '1 Viers, about 10 miles from Frankfort on the Maine. 
It i&a very iiiciul medicinal water. It contains, accord- 
ing to fome, a very firiall portion of calcareous earth, 
of a native mineral alkali, and an acid ; but of thefe the 
quantity is too fmull to atliihutc any medicinal virtues 
to ; but it conluins alfo near i-ytli of its bulk of fixed 
air, which is more than is found in any otlier mineral 
water, and to thio it owes its pi incipal virtues. OLhers 
have faid that it is of the veryfanc nature w ithPyrmunt 
water, and contains a fubtsle rqueous fluid, a volatile 
iron, ami a prt dominant alkali, all joined together into 
one hnlk fpiriiuous water. The confequtncc of thefe 
dilfeienr epinioiis rcfpc^llng its conlbtiient parts is, 
that different methods have been reconuuended for imi- 
tating i^ 

According to the former annlyfis, artificial Seltzer, 
v>aler may be pri^jiared by adding one fciuple of mag- 
nefia alba, fix fcviiplcs of folTil alkali, and four fcruples 
of common fait, to each gallon of water, and fatiiraling 
llie w ater with fixed air or carbonic acid. According to 
* the latter it may be imitated by adbng to a quart of 

tlie purell and lights 11 water ihnty ilrops of a ifronjj ft)- 
lution of iron made in f])Mit of fait, a dri'chm of oil of 
laitar per deliquinm, and thirty drops ul (pit it of vitriol, 
or a little more 01 lels as is found ueceirary, not to let 
the alkali of the oil of larlar prevail too lliongly, tho* 
it mull prevail a little. If the proportious be carefully 
oblcTv<.d, ami the whole of thefe ingredients fhakcii 
brilkly together, the artificial Seltzer or Pyrmont wa- 
ter thus made will lliongly refemblc the natural, and 
have the fame good clleC-t in medicine. 

lint ab fixed air is the only cllicacious medicinal part 
of the compofition of Sl I t zer water, the bell method of 
iinilating it is by impregnating common water with that 
acid by a procefs for which wc arc indebted to Dr 
PrielUey. The firfl idea of this kind occuri o*’ to him 
in 1767, wlicn, having placed fliallow vcHcls of water 
within the region of fixed air, on the furface of the fer- 
intiitiiig velltls of a brewery, and left them all night in 
that iitualion, he fuuud that the water had acquired a 
v< iy lenfible and pleafant impregnation. He proceeded 
to aeceUidtc the impregnation by pouring the water 
from one vcflel into another, while they wcrebotli lield 
wiihiu the fpherc of the fixed air. Tlie method of 
cffet^Hing ihib by air diilodged from chalk and other 
calcartoiis fubilances did not occur to him till the year 
1772, when he publilhed his dircclions for this purpofe, 
together witli u drawing of the nccefi'ary apparatus, 
which he had hcfo.-e communicated to the Board of 
Admiralty. That apparatus has now given w'ay to 
ri.»tc another invented by l 3 r Nooth, which is made of glafs, 
<cci.ixiv. a,ij Hands on a wooden veflel dd (fig. i.) refem- 
bling a ica-board : the middle vclfel B has a neck which 
IS inlcrted into the mouth of the vcflel A, to which it 
is ground air-tight. The lower neck <»f llic vcftll B 
has uglaL Hopper S, compofed of two parts, both hav- 
ing lioles fulueient to let a good quantity of air pafs 
through lliem. Between thefe two parU is left a fmall 
fpace, coiiiaiuing a plano-convex leiii., which aila like a 
valve, in letting the air pafs from below upwards^ and 


hindering its return into the vefll*! A. The upper vcf- Scitzev. 
fed C terminates below in a tube r/, which bw-ing crook- 
ed, hinderfithe immediate afccnl of the bublilcs of fixed 
air into that vefl'tl, before they reach tbc furface of the 
water in the vcflel B. The veflel C is alfo ground air- 
tight to the upper neck or the middle vefl'tl B, and hafi 
a Hopper^ fitted to its upper mouth, which has a lu>le 
through its middle. The upper veiled C holds jufl; half 
as much as the middle one B ; and the end t of the 
croohed tube goes no lower than tlie middle of the vef- 
fcl B. 

For the ufe of this apparatus : Fill tin? middle veffcl 
B with fpring or any other wholefome water, and join 
to it the vcflel C. Pour water into the velfel A (by the 
opening m, or otherwife) fo as to cover the riling pint 
of Its hottorn : for this about three-fourtlu of a pint will 
he fufPicient. Fill an ounce phial with oil of vitriol, 
and add it to the water, fliaking the vcflel foas to mix 
them well togctlicr. As heat i;; generated, it will be 
bell to acid the oil by a luile at a lime, oihetwife the 
vtflc l nnay be broken. Put to this, through a wide glafs 
or pajier fnnntl, about an ounce of powdered raw chalk 
or marble. White maihle being full gramilated, cn 
pounded like coarfe fand, is better for the puipufe tlj in 
poundid chalk, becaufe it is harder; and ihenfinc 
the ac^tion of the diluted acid upon ir li^ flower, and lailo 
to a conlivlei able time. On this accoiniV the lupply d 
fixed air from it is more ngnlnr tlnn VMth the chalk : 
and hefidcs, when no irore air is pruduceil, the waltr 
may be dccanud froiu the vtllU A, and the white fedi- 
ment waflicd off, and llu reniainin'g granulated n.aible 
may be employe 1 again, by irdoing to it frelh watir 
and a new cpiantlt) of oil ol vitriol. The funnel in ihis 
procelijis made life of, in orch r to pre\ent the ponder 
from touching the inlide of the veifj’s moiilh j fur if 
that happens, it w'ill lllek fo flioiigly to the neck of 
the veflel B as not to admit of ihcir being feparatecl 
witlu'ul breaking. Place imrnediately the two vi flVls 
B and C (fallcned to each otiicr) into the mouth of the 
veflel A, avS in the figure, and all the fixed air which is 
difeiigiiged from the chalk or marble by llie oil of vi- 
triol will pafs up through the valve in S into the vef- 
fcl B. When this fixed air conies to the top of the 
vclfel B, it will diflodge from thence ar, much water aa 
is equal to its bulk ; w'hieh water will be forced up 
through the crooked tube into the upper veffcl C. 

Caic mufl be taken not to fhake the veflel A w hen 
the powdered chalk is pul in ; otherwife a great and 
fuddcii cfFervefcence will cnfuc, wliich will perhaps ex- 
pel part of the contents. In tliis cafe it may be necef- 
fary to open a little the llopper/i, in order to give vent, 
otherwife the veflel A may biirlt. It will be proper 
alio to throw' away the contents and wafli the veflel ; 
foi the matter will flick between the necks of the 
vcflels, and cement them together. The operation 
mull then he begun afrcfti. But if the chalk be put into 
the vclTcl loofely wrapt up in paper, this accidt*nt w'ill 
be dill better guarded againlt. When the cllcrvcicence 
goer, on well, the veflel C wfill foon be filled wdth water, 
and the vcflll B hall iilkd with air ; which will eafily 
be known to be the cafe by the air going up in large 
bubbles througli the croijked lube r t. 

When lIuK ia ohrerved, lake olf the two vclTels B and 
C together as they arc, and llnike them fo that the wa- 
ter and air within them may be much agitated. A great 

part 
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part of the fi^ed air will be nbforbed into the water, 
&s will appear by the end of the cr().)kL(I tube bein^ 
coiifnlerably under the fiirfuct of the water in the vefTch 
The lhaking tht'm for tw^o or three minutes will be fitf- 
iieient for this piirpofe. Tliefj velfelG mull nut be 
Ihaken while joined to the under one A, otherwife too 
great an cfTcvveleencc will be occafioneJ in the latter, 
together with the ill confeqiicncc above mentioned. 
Alter the water and air have been fiifHciently agitated, 
loofen the upper veirel C, fo that the remaining water 
may fall down into B, and the unahrorhed air pafs out* 
But thefe velfcls together, and rejdace them into the 
mouth of A, in order that 13 may be again half filled 
with bxed air. Shake the vciVels B and C, and let 
out the unnbforhed air as before. By repeating the 
operation three or four timc6> the water will be fufli- 
ciently impregnated. 

Whenever tlie cfiVrvefcence nearly ccafcs in the vef- 
fel A, it may be re«iewed by givingit a gentle lhakc, fo 
ilsat the pov.’dered chalk or marble at the bottom may 
be mixed with the oil of vitriol and water above it ; 
for then a greater quantity of fixed air will be difen- 
gaged. When the efTervefcencc can be no lotigcr re- 
newed by lhaking the vcifel A, cither more chalk mull 
be put in, or mure oil of vitriol ; or more W'ater, if 
neither of thefe produce the defired efleCt. 

Mr Magclkn lins Hill further improved this contri- 
vHMoe. I’le ha.'i two ftf^of the vefids 13 and C. While 
he is Ihiikiiig the air and waUr contained in one of thefe 
fets, the other may be receiving fixed air from the veflel 
A. By this meanr. iwnce the quantity of water may 
V^e imprcgnaied in the fame time, lie has a wooden 
Hand on which to fix the veflUs 13, C, when taken off 
fiom A, which is very convenient. He has a fmall 
tin trough for meafuiing tlic qiMiitily of clialk or mar- 
ble retpiifite for one operation, and a wide glafs funnel 
for putting it through into the veffel A, to prevent its 
iliiking to the Tides, as inenlioned before. 

He has alfo contrived a Hopper without a hole, to 
be lift’d occafionally inlltad of the perforated one p. It 
tniiH be of a conical ligure, and very loofe ; but fo 
exa61y and fniootlily ground as to he air-tight merely 
by Its prtflure. Its ufc is to coinprcfs the fixed air on 
tiie water, and thereby increafe the impregnation. For 
by keeping the air on tlif water in thi^ comprefTed ftate, 
the latter may be made to fparklc like champaign. And 
if the vefiels are Itrong, there will be no danger of their 
buHling in the operation. 

The w'aier thus impregnated may be* draw'n out at 
the opening k. But if it is not wanted immediately, 
k will be bitter to let it remain in the machine, where 
it has no communication witli the external air ; other- 
wife the fixed air flies ofl* by degrees, and tbc water be- 
comes vapid and flat. But it may be kept a long time 
in bottles well Hopped, cfpecially if they arc pliccd 
with ihcir mouths downwards. 

Dr Withering of Birmingham has lately contrived a 
new appaiatus for rmpregnating water with fixed air, 
wdiich, he fays, is prcferalde to that in coniinoii uie, be- 
raufe it can be made at lefs cxpcnce, and is more cafily 
prepared ; beenufe tlie whole quantity oi fixable air 
produced is converted to ufe, without any wafle of the 
^ vtiiolie acid ; beeaufe it impregnates three times the 
quantity of water at one time more completely and 
with lefs trouble; and the impregnated water will al- 


ways retain its virtue, if the joints and cocks of the Srlttfr, 
Diachinc arc made perfectly air-tight ; for which piir- 
pofc they fliould once a-ycar he fiipplied wntli a fmall 
quantity of unfalted lard. This ap])'natus is exhibited 
by fig. 2. and con lifts of a glafs veflel A, about ten 
inches high in the cylindrical part, and fix inches and a 
half in diameter; another glafs vefti 1 B, ahciut twelve 
inches high in the conical part, one incli and a half in 
the neck, and five inches in diameter at the bottom : a 
copper pipe C pafling through the Hopper of the vcircl 
B, and tied fall in the flexible tube 1), made of ftrong 
leather, air-tight, and ke])t hollow by means of i\ Ipiial 
wire pafiing through its whole Iciiglh ; a eoniral brjfs 
pipe 1*3, w'ilh a flop-cock faftened to the tube 1) ; ano- 
ther conical pipe F, with a flop-cock G, into wliicli 
the end of the tube E is accurately ground fo as lo be 
air-tight, and cutting ofi‘ all comirmnicatlon with the 
atniofphcre when the pipe K is removed ; two large 
bog’s bladders H, 11, each of which ought to hold two 
quarts; a llop-eock 1 to prevent the water riling into 
the bladders when the vrlfel A is agitated ; a bladder 
K tied to the crooked tube with the flop-ccek J., 
which occafioiiidly opens or fluits the comniunicaticu 
with the velfcl B ; a glafs funnel M, accurately fitted 
w'ith the glafs ftopper N ; an aperture O, lilted uitli a 
glafs flopper or iilver cock, from which the impreg- 
nated water is to be drawn for ufr ; aiid, hiHly, the 
tube P opening into the vclfi-l A. When tins appara- 
tus is ufed, let the velTel A be tilled with pure water, 
and any other ingredients that arc required, in a proper 
proportion ; into the velul B put as niiich maible or 
whiting, in fmall lumj)8, as will cover its bottom to the 
height of about tu’o inches, and pour in water to the 
height reprefented by the dotted line ; let rbe mouth 
of the veflel Abe well fitted with a cork, and through 
a hole in the coik pafs the tube put ling upon the 
cork melted fcaling-wax of tlie fofitil kind, or model- 
ling-wax, fo as to make the whole rnr tight. Let the 
mouth of the velfel B be flopped witli a piece of ma- 
hogany, turned into a conical figure in a Llhe, and of 
a lize fomewhat larger than the mouth of the gl. 1 l.> will 
admit; put this pit cc of \v(n)d into mrhid beis-wax, 
and heat the wax till the wmod begins to giow Lhu k : 
wdieii cool, turn it again till it fits the mouth of the 
veffel : the tubes C, L, a id M are tilted into holes 
and bored through the wooden Hejipcr previous to its 
being immerfed m the wax ; pulli thefe tubes through 
the holc.s, and prefs the Hopper into the oiifKe of the 
veffel B, and cement the whole with fealing or model- 
ling-wax; fliut thcHop-c»n-ks 1 and L, having previoufty 
prefTedlhe air out of the bladder K: open tluHop-cdckc* 

G and E; then fqueexe the air out of the bljddcTS U, H, 
and afterwards prefs the conical pipe 13 into 1 he ])ipe F ; 
pour about a large fpoonful of oil of vitriol through the 
f^unnel M, and flop it vviili its Hopper N. The fixable air 
let loofe by the cffervefccncc in the velld 13, rifing 
through the tube C, pafTes into the bladdrrs H, H, and 
diltcnds them. In this cafe ojien the ftop-cock 1, and 
from the aperture O draw out .ihoct a quart of water; 
and the fpace bi-foic occupied by the vvnler will be 
filled with fixable air, which foon bcgiiiB to be abforbed 
by the remaining w'utcr, and is Hill fnpplicd from the 
bladders H, H, and from the eflcrvefcing mixture in 
the veffel 13. When the bladders aic confiderably coL 
lapfed, more vitriolic ari<l mull be add;’d through the 
K k 2 fuunel 
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Bcitzcf. funnel M, fo that they may be always kept pretty fully 
cliftended. When an imprej^nation is fpcedily required, 
turn the ilop-cocks at G and £, and open ttiat at L ; 
then feparatc the pipe E from the tube F, and agitate 
the vedcl A ; the lixable air will pafs into the bladder 
K, and maybe prcH'ed into the two other bladders, 
whf^n the parts of the apparatus are united. During 
the agitation, the ftop-cock at I (hould bcclofed, and 
opened only occaiionally to fiipply out of the bladders 
li, FI, the fixable air abforbed by the xvatcr. If a 
flrong unpregsiation be requiivd, this procels fhould be 
carrud on in a room, the hrat of which does not ex- 
ceed forty-c’ght degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
Dr VVitlu niig obferves, that the impregnated water re- 
ctiv'*s no talle from the bladders ; and that if the vef- 
fcl A with Its impregnated water be feparated from the 
vefit I B at the conical parting E, F, it may be enclofcd 
in a pynmidal mahogany cafe, out uf the lower part of 
whu (i the filver cock at O projedts; and thus ferves for 
an ornatncntal as well as luxurious and fuhibrious addi- 
tion to the fidt-board, particularly in the fummer and 
autumnal feal'ons. 

The artilicial mineral waters thus made, are more 
pleafant to the talle than the natural Pyrmont or Selt- 
zer waters ; which, befides their hxed air, contain fa- 
line particles of a difagreeable tafle, which arc known 
to contribute htile or nothing to their medicinal vir- 
tues, and may, in fome cafes, be hurtful. They arc 
likewifc confiderably ftronger. According to Sir John 
Pnnglc, thefe waters may be made more nearly to re- 
femldc genuine Pyrmont w'atcr, by adding to each pint 
of them from eight to ten drops of itn^ura martis turn 
/piritu falls. Or this may be done, by adding to the 
water in the middle veffcl B (lig. I.), in the propor- 
tioti of about thirty grains of Epfom fait, ten grains of 
common fait, a fcruplt* of magnelia alba, and a drachm of 
iron filings or iron wire, clean and free from ruft, to 
one galhin of fpring water, and impregnating the whole 
with fixed air in the matter already deferihed. Let 
them remain, till the other ingredients and as much 
of the iron as is iicccfl‘ai-y arc dillulvcd ; which will 
be in two or three days ; or the magnefia may be 
omitted, and then the operation will be liniflicd in Icfs 
than half that time. Thefe waters may be rendered 
fervuginous or cbalvbeate very cafily, by putting in the 
middle veficl two or more flendcr phials, filled with 
cuttings of fine iron- binding wire, or with fmall iron 
nails ; beraiil'e the impregnated water will dilfolve the 
iron fo fall, as to become well faturated with it in .1 
few hours, according to the experiments of Mr Lane. 
But the method of rendering thefe artificial waters 
chalyln ate, ufed by Dr Hiilme, is to add one grain of 
fait of fteel to each pint (fixieen ounces) of water al- 
ready impregnated with fixed air. 

But the ingenious Mr Bcwlcy has invented a ftill bet- 
ter method of exhibiting fixed air as a medicine. He 
directs a fcrupleof alkaline ialt to lie dilfolved in a fuf- 
ficient quantity (a quarter of a pint, or Icfs) of water, 
which is to be impregnated with as much fixed air as 
it can imbibe ; this is to be taken at one dofe. Mr 
Bewley diredtait to be prepared in larger quantities at a 
time, and c^lls it his mephitic julep. If immediately 
sifter it a fpoonful of lemon juice, mixed with two or 
ibrec fpoonfuls of water, and iweetened with fugar, be 
druuk^ the fixed air will be extricated in the ftomach ; 


and thus a much greater quantity of it may be given 
than the fame quantity of water alone can Ix! made to 
imbibe. Fixed air a^s as a corrol>orant ; and there- 
fore may be given with fuccefs in weaknefs of the 
llomach, and in vomitings arifing from that caufe. It 
husalfo been given with fuccefs in the (lone and in nephri- 
tic complaints. When the lungs are purulent, fixed air 
mixed wdth the air drawn into the lungs has repeatedly 
been found to perform a cuit:. The bark alfo may be 
given with advantage in water impregnated with fixed 
air, as they both coincide in their cffefl. Fixed 
air may be applied by means of a fyringc, funnel, or 
otherwife, to inflamed breads, putrid ulcers, mortified 
parts, ulcerated fore throats, and has been found in fuch 
and fimilar cafes to have very remarkable efficacy. It 
may alfo be given internally at the fame time. In pu- 
trid dyfcntcries, and in putrid dools, fixed air may be 
given by way of clyder. Fermenting oataplafiiis arc 
of lervice, chiefly as they fupply fixed air to the part. 
In cafes of putridity fixed air has been fuccefsfuUy ap- 
plied to the furface of the body expofed to dreams of 
it. It is alfo found an excellent cooling as well as 
flrcngtheniug beverage in hot relaxing weather, and has 
the advantage of being pleafant to the tafle. 

SEM, or Shew, the fon of Noah, memorable for 
his filial piety in concealing the folly and difgracc of 
his father ; for which he received a remarkable bene- 
didlion, about 2476 B. C. He lived to Uic age of 600 
years. 

Ras Sec Ras Sem and pETkRyjPti CUy, 

SEMECARPUS, in botany; a genus of the trigy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants. 
I'he corolla is quinquepetalous ; the drupa is heart- 
(haped, cellulous, and monufpermoiis. There is but 
one fpccics, 

SEMEN, Seed. See Botany, Sc£l. IV. p. 43^. 

With rcfpc£t to number, plants arc cither furnifhed 
with one feed, as fea-pink and bidort ; two, as wood- 
roof and the umbelliferous plants ; three, as fpurge ; 
four, as the lip-flowers of Tournefort and rough-leaved 
plants of Ray ; or many, as ranunculus, anemone, and 
poppy. 

The form of the feeds is likewife extremely various, 
being either large or fmall, round, oval, heart-diaped, 
kidney-fhaped, angular, prickly, rough, hairy, wrinkled, 
fleck or Alining, black, white, or brown. Mod feeda 
have only one cell or internal cavity ; thofe of leflcr 
burdock, valerian, lamb's lettuce, cornelian cherry, and 
fcbellcn, have two. 

With refped to fubftance, feeds are either foft, mem- 
branaceous, or of a hard bony fubftance ; as in grom- 
well, tamarind, and all the nuciferous plants. 

In point of magnitude, feeds are either very large, at 
in the cocoa-nut ; or very fmall, as in campancla, atn* 
tnaanij^ Tampions, and throat-wort. 

With refpcA to iituation, they are either dtfperfed 
promifciioufly through the pulp ffemina ntdulantia )<t as 
in wattT-Hly ; affixed to a future or joining of the valves 
of the feed-velTel, as in the crofs-fhaped and pea-bloom 
flowers ; or placed upon a placenta or receptacle within 
the feed vcfTel, as in tobacco and thorn-apple. 

Seeds arc faid to be naked (femina nuda ) which are 
not contained in a cover or vclfel ; fuch arc thofe of 
the lip and compound flowers, the umbelliferous and 
rou gh- leaved plants ^ covered feeds (femsna teSa) are 

conUiiied. 
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ten* contained In form; veiTcl, whether of ike capfulc, pod. 
r** ben-y, apple* or cherry kind* 

A fimple feed is fuch as bears neither crown, wing, 
f\or downy pappus ; the varieties in feeds, arifing from 
thefe circurn dances, are particularly enumerated under 
their refpeftive heads. 

In aflltnilaliDg the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
Linnaeus dcnominatcfi feeds the eggs of plants. The 
fecundity of plants is frequently marvellous ; from a 
fiugle plant or dalk of Indian or Turkey wheat, are pro- 
duced, in one fummer, zooo feeds ; of elecampane, 
3000 ; of fun-dower, 4000 ; of poppy, 32,000 ; of a 
ipike of cat’s tail, 10,000 and upwards; a iingle fruit, 
or fecd'Veflcl, of tobacco, contains xooo feeds; that of 
white poppy, 8000. Mr Ray relates, from experi- 
ments made by himfelf, that 1012 tobacco feeds are 
equal in weight to one grain ; and that the weight of 
the whole quantum of feeds in a fingle tobacco plant, 
is fuch as mud, according to the above proportion, de- 
termine their number to be 360,000. The fame au- 
thor ediniates the annual produce of a dnglc Hulk of 
fpleen-wort to be upwards of one million of feeds. 

The didemination of plants refpeds the different me- 
thods or vehicles by which nature has contrived to dif- 
perfe their feeds for the purpofc of increafe. Thefe 
by naturalids arc generally reckoned four 

1. Rivers and running waters, a. The wind. 3. Ani- 
mals. 4. All eladic fpring, peculiar to the feeds them- 
felves. 

1. The feeds which arc carried along by rivers and 
torrents are frequently conveyed many hundreds of 
leagues from their native foil, and cad upon a very dif- 
ferent climate, to which, however, by degrees they ren- 
der thcrafelvcs familiar. 

2. Thofc which arc carried by the wind, are cither 
*imnged^ as in fir-tree, trumpet-flower, tulip-tree, birclx, 
arbor-vitae, meadowy-rue, and jeflamine, and foine um- 
belliferous plants ; furuiilied w'ith a pappus^ or downy 
crown, as in valerian, poplar, reed, fucculent fwalluw'- 
wort, cotton-tree, and many of the compound flowers ; 
placed within a winged calyx or fecd-velTel, as in fca- 
bious, fea-pink, dock, diofeorea, aOi, maple, and elm- 
trees, logwood and woad ; or, ladly, contained within a 
fwclltd calyx or feed-vcffcl, as in winter-cherry, cucuba- 
his, melilot, bladder-nut, fumitory, bladder- fena, heart- 
feed, and chick-peafe. 

3. Many birds fwallow the feeds of vanelloe, juniper, 
miiictoe, oats, millet, and other grafles, aod void them 
entire. Squirrels, rats, parrots, and other animaU* fuf- 
fer many of the feeds which they devour to efcape, and 
thus in cffedl diffeminate them. Moles, ants, earthworms, 
and other iafe^ts, by ploughing up the earth, admit a 
free paffage to thofe feeds which have been fcattered 
upon, its furface. Again, fome feeds attach tlierofelves 
to animals, by means of hooks, crotchets, or hairs, 
which arc either affixed to the feeds thcrofelves, as in 
hounds-tODgue, moufc-car, vervain, carrot, baflard par- 
(ley, faniclc, water hemp-agrimony, ar^opus and vtrbe^ 
fina ; to their calyx, as in burdock, agrimony, rbexia^ 
foeiall wild buglofs,dock, ncttlc,pcllitory,nnd lead-wort; 
or to their fruit or fecd-vcflel, as in liquorice, en- 
chanter’s night-fhade, crofs-wort, clivers, French ho- 

. neyfuckle, and arrow-headed grafs. 

4. The feeds which difperfe thernfelvcs by an elaffic 
force, have that force refident either in their calyx^ at 


in oats and the greater number of ferns ; in their S«»«n 
puSf as in centaurca crupina ; or in their capjuhj as . 
in gerannium, herb-bennet, African fpiraea, fraxinella, 
horfc-tail, balfam, Malabar nut, cucumber, elaterium, 
and male, balfam apple. 

Semsn, in the animal economy. See Physiology, 

Seff. xii. and Anatomy, 109- 

ShMKN Sah^lum, or Santonicum. See Artemisia. 

hLMhiNr) RI AH, a town of Turkey in Furopc, in 
the province of Servia, with a good citxuleL It is the 
capital of a fangiacate, was taken by the Turks in 
1690, and IS feated on the Danube, in E. Long. ai. 

45. N. Lai. 45. o. 

SEMKNT1N-/E feria:, in antiquity, fcaflsheld an- 
nually among the Romans, to obtain of the gods a pic u- 
tifnl harvefl. They were celebrated in the temple of 
Tcllus, where folemn facrifices were offered to TelJua 
and Ceres. Thefe fcafts wrere held about feed-time, 
ufually in the month of January ; for, as Mdcrobiu» 
obferves, they were moveable fealh. 

SEMI, a word borrowed from the Latin, fignifying 
half ; hut only ufed in compofition with other w()rds,i 
as in the following articles 

Ssjui-jirians^ in ccclefiaflical hiilory, a branch of the 
ancient Ariaiis, confifling, according to Epiphanius, of 
fuch as, in appearance, condemned the errors of that 
herefiarch, but yet acquitfeed in fome of the principles 
thereof, only palliating and hiding tliem under fofter 
and more morlcrate terms. Though they 1 ‘eparatcd from 
the Arian faAion (fee Arians), they could never be 
brought to acknowledge that the Son was honiooufios, 
that is, confubilantial, or of the fame fiihffance with 
the Father ; they would only allow him to be homok- 
ouftos, that is, of a like fubftance with the Father, or 
fimilar to the Father in his cffeiice, not by nature, but 
by a peculiar privilege. 

The femi-arianlfni of the moderns confitts in their 
maintaining that the Son was from all eternity begot- 
ten by the will of the Father, contrary to the dodlrine 
of tlie orthodox, who feem to teach that the eternal gr- 
Iteration is nccfjfary. Such at leaft are the rcfpediive 
opinions of Dr Clarke and Bi (hop Bull. SceT h f olog y . 

Semicirclf, in geometry, half a circle, or that fi- 
gure comprehended between the diameter of the circle 
and half its circumference. 

SEMreoLOH, in grammar, one ofi- 4 r*ic points or (lops 
ufed to diftinguifh the feveral members of a fcntciice 
from each other. 

The mark or charafter of the femicolon is (;), and 
has its name as being of fomewhat Itfs cfFccl than a co- 
lon : or as demanding a fliortcr paufe- 

The proper ufe of the femicolon is to diilinguifli the 
conjun6t members of a fentence. Now, by a conjimft 
member of a fcntcncc is meant fuch a one as contains 
at leaft two fimple members. — Whenever, then, a fen- 
tcnce can be divided into feveral members of the fame 
degree, which are again divifihlc into other fimple mem- 
bers, the former arc to be feparated by a femicolon. 

For inftance : If fortune bear a great fway over him, 
who has nicely flatcd and concerted cver\* circumftance 
of an affair ; we muft not commit every thing, without 
referve, to fortune, left flic have too great a hold of 
Again : quantum in a^ro hcifquc drfertis audacia poteJK 
iantum in foro atque judkiis impudentia vahrrt ; non mi- 
nus in caufa ccderct Auhu Caiinna Sfxta /Elutii impu^ 

denUXf 
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dentia^ qxim turn m vt factenday ctjfti auduils. An in* 
l^ium llaiicc in a more complex fciittnce wc liavc* in Cit cro : 
j fotn'tltans primum hene pnrtafu^ nnUoque tut pi quttf- 

' tu : turn quavi plurimis, n.otfo d'tgnist fc nlikm pr.ibeat ; 
dviruh air^ruiur ration^', dUigrntitiy p irptnonia ; nfc iibiditti 
lusun^fquiii quarYi hheralitatf t't btneji':cniidt pareat, 

lUit thoii^^h the proper life of the femicolon be to 
♦lillinouini conjiincl members, it is nut ntjctn'ary that all 
the members divided hereby be conjiin^l:. For upon 
dividing a feiitcnce into great and equal parts, if one of 
them be conjunct, all ihufe other parts of the fame de- 
gree’ are to be cllllinguiihed by a fernicoloii. Sometimes 

alfu it happens, that members that arc oppofitc to each 
other, but rtlate to the fame verb, are feparated by a 
Icinieoloii. Tims Cicero : Ex kne parte pudor^ tllinc 
pttuLintia i I'inr fides, UUnc fraudatio ; hinc pkias^ iUinc 
fuc/us, die. To this likevvife may be referred fueh fen- 
tenccR, where the whole going before, the parts follow: 
as “ 'Fhe parts of oratory arc four ; iiivciitiun, difpo- 
iitioii, elocution, and pironunciaiion.** 

Srmicubium, in medicine, a half-bath, whereia the 
^patient is only plaoed up to the navel. 

Si.MirnAMhTER, half the diameter, or a right line 
drawn from the centre of a circle or fpliere to its cir- 
cumference : being the fame with what is otherwife 
tailed the radius. 

Si mi VLO scv’Lva, in botany, a term ufed to exprefs 
the flowers of the fyngcritfia tlafs. Thcfe fcinillofculi 
arc petals, hollow in their lower part, but in their up- 
per Hat, and continued in the lhape of a tongue. 

•Semitonv, in inufic. Sec Intfrval. 

S EM I N A I M fomet bin g belon g i ng to tlit femen or feed. 

SrCMlNAH V, in its pnmaiy fenfe, the ground where 
any thing is fown, to be aflerwaida tranfplanted. 

Sl MIN ARY, in a figurative fenfe, is frequently ap- 
plied to places of ediu atiou, vlicnce frholars are tranf- 
planled into life.— In Catholic countries it is particu- 
laily ufed for ii kind of college or fchool, where youth 
are iiillrmfted in the ceieirionies, See, of the facred mi- 
nidry. Of llufc there are great numbci-s ; it being 
ordained by the council of Trent, that there be a fe- 
Tnin iry belonging to each cathedral, under the direc- 
tion of tlie bilhop. 

SEMINATION, denotes the manner or aifl of Ihcd- 
ding ainl difperling the fetd of plants. See Sj.r4tN. 

SEMll’EEACiTANS, in ecclcfiallical hiilory, a 
name ancleutl) , and even at this day, given to fiicli as 
retain fomc tiiu'lnrtf of l\laglanifin. Sec PtLACiANS. 

Cdfliaii, wlio had been a deacon of Conllaritinople, 
and was afterwards a prieft at Marfcilles, was the chief 
of ilufe Semipelagians ; whofe leading principles were, 
j. d'liat Cod did not difpcnfe his grace to one more 
than aiiotheM* in confeqncnec of predeftinaiion, /. e, an 
eitintdand abrolulc decree, but w’as willing to favc all 
men, if the) complied with the terms of his gofpel. 
i. That Chriil died for all men. 3. That the grace 
purchafe-d by Chriil, and neceffary to ialvation, was of- 
fered to all men. 4. 'riiat man, before he received 
t»Kice, was capable of faith and holy defires. 5. That 
man wtih born free, and was coiifcquently capable of re- 
iiiling the iiiflucuces of grace, or of complying with its 
fiiggellion. The Scmipelagians were very numerous ; 
and llic doclnne of CalTian, though varioully explained, 

- wai' received in the grealc I'l part of the monallic fchools 
in Gaul, from whence it fprcaditfclf far and wide thro’ 

1 


the European provinces. As to the CTic«.ks and other S'emirawi-f, 
caAcin ChriAi.in'5, tin y had cmbuu'ed iht Semipelagian 
doAiiiics bcfiMc CalTi.m, and fl-ill adhere to th-m. In ^ 

the 6th century, ilie controvcrl'y betwten the Semipc- ' 
Jagians and the difciplcs of Augullin prevailed much, 
and continued tt) divide the welUrn churches. 

SEMIUAMIS (fab. hill.), a celebrated qiicen of 
All)ria, daiigliter oi the goddefs Dercelo, by a )oung 
AA'yrian. She was expolcd in a defert ; hut her life 
was prelerved by doves tor one whole year, till SiminaF, 
one of llie Aicpherds <if Nmils, tound her and brought 
her upas hisovVn child. Semiramis, when grown up, 
married Mcnonts, the governor of Nine veil, and accom- 
panied him to the fiege of Badria ; where, by her ad- 
vice and prudent diredions, Aic hallener. I lie king’s ope- 
rations, and took the city. Thefe eminent fervices, to- 
gether with her uncommon beauty, endeared her to Ni- 
nils. I’he monarch afked her of her hitA)aiuI, and oflcred 
him his daughter Solatia in her Head ; l»iit?dtnoiies, who 
tenderly loved Semiramis, refiiftd; and when Nimis had 
added llireats to entreaties, he hanged hirnfelf. No foon- 
er was Menones dead, than Scuin-dmia, who was of an 
afpiring foul, married Niniis, by whom flic had a fun 
called Ninyas, Ninus was fo fond of Semiramis, that 
at her requeft he religned the crown, and commanded 
her to be protlaiined queen and foie emprefs of Ati) ria. 

Of thii?, bowe'ver, he had caufe to repent ; Stmiiami.^ 
put him to death, the betitr to tUablifli herfelf on the 
throne; and when Ihe had no eiicnucM lu fear at home, 

(he began to repair tlie capital of her empire, and by 
her means Babylon became the inoli fuperb and mag- 
iiificcnt city in the woild. She viliUd every part of 
her dominions, and left everywhere immoital monuments 
of her giealnefs ard benevolence. I'o render the roads 
paflable and communication eafy, die hollowed moun- 
tains and filled up valleys, and wattr was conveyed at a 
great expenue by large and convenient aqiiedudh to 
barren deferts and unfruitful plains. Slie W'as not 
lefs diftinguiflicd as a warrior; Many of the neighbour- 
ing nations were conquered ; and when Semiramis was 
once told as flu* was clrefling her hair, that Babjdon had 
revolted, flie left her toilette with precipitation, and 
though only half drefled, (he refufed to have the refl of 
her head adorned before the fedilioii was quelled and 
tranquillity re-eAablifhed. Semiramis has been accufed 
tif llcfutionfiicfs ; and fome authors have obferved that 
flic regularly called the ftrongdl and ftoutefl incii in 
her army to her arms, and afterwards put them to 
death, that they might not be living witnefles of her 
incontinence. Her paflion for her foil was alfo unnatu- 
ral ; and it w’as this criminal propenfity which induced 
Ninyas to dcflroy his mother with his oi^n hands. Some 
fay that Semiramis w'‘a8 changed into a dove after 
death, and received immortal honours in Alfyria. It 
is fuppofed tliat fhe lived about 1 1 centuries before the 
Chnilian era, and that (he died in the 62d year of her 
age and the 25th of lier reign. Many fabulous reports 
have been propagated about Semiramis, and fome have 
declared that for foroc time flie difguifed herfelf and paf- 
fed for her fon Ninyaa. Lemprurds Kthltoiheca Claffica. 

SEMPERVIVUM, housk-lefk, in botany; A 
genus of plants belonging to the order of dodecagynia, 
and to theclafs of dodccandria ; and in thcnaturalmethod 
ranking under the 13th order, Succnlrnttr. The calyx is 
divided into 12 parts; the petals are 12, aud the capfules 

12, 
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12, contaliilng many feeds, Tlirre nrc 12 fpecie.']; the 
arborcum, canailenb;, gbilinofum, ^rla,idulc>fum, tedn. 
rum, ^loblluiiin, viiloiiiin, tortuufiim, arfichnoidcum, 
montan nm, feJvforme, and menantheo. Linnius has 
only eight of thefc. Tlie teclonim alone is a native of 
Britain. The llalk is about a foot high ; the radical 
leaves are thick, oval, pointed, fringed, and fpreading 
in a rofe ; thofe on the ftem arc imbiicated and inem- 
branoui; : the flowers arc pale led and feffilc, and grow 
on curved terminal bunches. It is irequetU on the lops 
of houfes, and flowtrs in July. 

The following chemical defeription of this fpecies is 
given by Lewis: “ The leaves of hoiife leek, of no re- 
markable fmcll, difeover to the tallc a mild fubacid 
anilerity ; their exprefl'ed juice, of a pale yellowifh hue 
when filtered, yields on infpiifation a deep yellow, tena- 
cious, mucilaginous mafs, cnnfldcrably acidulous and 
acerb: fioin whence it may be prefumed, that this herb 
lins fome claim to the refrigerant and rcflringent virtues 
that have been aferibed to it. It is obfcrvablc that 
the filtered juice, on the addition of an equal quantity 
of rectified fpirit of wine, forms a light white coagii- 
Inm, like cream of fine pomatum, of a weak but pene- 
trating tafte : tliis, freed from the fluid part, and cx- 
poftd to the air, alinoll: totally exhales. From this 
experiment it is cuiKludcd by fome, that houfe-lcck 
coniains a volatile alkaline fait : but the juice coagu- 
lates in the fame riianiicr with volatile alkalies tlieni- 
felvcs, a:, alfo with fixed alkalies: Acida produce uo 
coagnd'itiun.'* 

SFNAAR, or Sfnnaar. Sec StNNAAR. 

SENATE, ill general, is an allVrnbly or council of 
fcnatois ; that is, of the principal inhabitants of a Hate, 
wlio have a fhare in the government. 

The feiiate of ancient Rome is of all others the mofl 
celebrated. It exercifed no contentious jiirifdii^lion ; 
but appointed judges, either fiom among the fctiatora 
or knights, to determine procelles: it alfo appointed 
governors of pro\i;jccs, and difpofed of the revenues of 
the commonwealth, &c. Yet did not the whole fovc- 
reigii power rtfide in the feii.itc, fince it could not clt^l 
rnagiltratqs, make laws, tir decide of war and peace; 
in all which cafes the fcnatc was obliged to confult the 
people, 

Tlie fenate, when fir (I inflitutcd by Romulus, con- 
fided of 1 00 members ; to whom he afterwards added 
the fame HUiiiber when the Sabines bad migrated to 
Rome. Tarquin the Elder made the feuate confill of 
300, and this number remained fixed for a long time ; 
but afterwards it fludluated’greatly, and was increafed 
firil to 700, and afterwards to 900 by J. Casfar, who 
filled the fenate with men of every rank and order. 
Under Auguflus the feiiators amounted to 1000, but 
this number was icduccd, and fixed to 600. The 
place of a fciutor was always bellowed upon merit : 
the monarchs had the privilege of clioofing the mem- 
bers; and after the expulfion of the Tai quins, it was one 
of the rights of the confula, till Uk- eleclion of the cen- 
fors, who from ihcir olfice fetmed moll fMpalileof mak- 
ing choice of men whnfc cliart.cttr was irrc^'roachablc, 
whole morals were pure, and relaTluiis lionourable. 
Only particular families were admitted into the leiiate; 
and when the plebeians were permitted to fiiarc the ho- 
noins of the Hate, it was then leqiiircd that they fnoiild 
be born of free citizens. It v/as alfo required iWt the 


candidates flionlj be knights befo»-e tlieir admi/lion in- 
to the fenate. J'lUy were to be above the age of 25, and 
to have previuully palled ib-.ongh the inferior ottiecr. of 
qutellor, tribune o^the peo^.h;, edile, pretnr, and cmifiil. 

The fenate always nut of cuuifc on the ill of Janu- 
ary, for the inauguration of the new coufnU ; and in all 
mouths, iinivcrfally, there were three day , vr/.. the ka- 
lends, nones, and ides, on which 11 rcgnlaily met ; but 
it always met on extraordinary oecari'>no, when ealled 
together by a conful, tribune, or diclaior. 

To render tlieir decrees valid and aiilhenlic, a cer- 
tain number of members was requifitc, and fuih as 
were abfent without fome piojicr caulc were always 
fined. In the reign of Auguflus, 400 fenators wc-c 
requifitc to make a fenate. Nothing was tranfiicti d 
before fuurife or after funfet. In their ofiicc the fo- 
nators were the guardians of religion, they difpofed of 
the provinces as they pleafed, they prorogued the af- 
femblics of the people, they appointed thankf^iviiig?, 
nominated their ambafladors, dillributed the public 
money, and in fliort liad the management of cveiy 
thing political or civil in the republic, except the cn - 
ating of magiilrates, ibe enaL^“ling of laws, and the dr- 
clnrations of war or peace, which were confined to the 
aflcinblks of the people, 

SENATOR, in general, denotes a member of fome 
fenate. 

The dignity of a Roman fenator could not be flip- 
poited without the pofleflion of So.ooo fcflerces, or 
about 70O0I. Englifli money ; and thertfore fuch as 
fquandcred away their money, and whofe foitiuic u\;« 
reduced below this fum, were generally ilrnck out of 
the lift of fenators. Tins regulation was not made lo 
the firft ages of the republic, when the Romans boafl- 
ed of their poverty. The lenalors wrre not pcnnittc l 
to be of any trade or piofeflion. They were dillin- 
guiflied from the relt of the people by their dirfj; 
they wort the laliclave, half-bootb of a black ci»hnn*, 
with a enfeent 01 filver buckle in the fcin of a C ; 
but ibis lall honour was coniined only to the difcmd- 
anls of iliofc hundred fenators uho bad beeneKctcd 
by Romulus, as the letltr C feems to imply, btt the 
preceding article. 

Among ut., fenator is a mtrnbcr of parliament. In 
the laws of King Iklw.nd llic Confell'n-, we are told 
that the Britons called ibofc ftritUi^rs whom the vSaxi'US 
called afterwards uhfermen anrl I vrci'^h-ninjlirs ; tlu'Uijh 
not for their ;>ge, but their wifdom ; for fouu of tin in 
wore young nitn, but vtiy well (killed in tin* liws. 
Krniilph king of the Mercian*; granted a cliarltr, winch 
ran thus: viz, CunJilhj cl cmjl'uju cpircoj)i>rurii it lena'o- 
rum ^entts fuiF hir^itus fuit ci rfo vnituijli'rioi •'^e. 

In Scotland, tlic loids uf lefiion are called of 
the college of juftice. 

SENATETS AUCToritas. S-’O tlio next article. 

SKNATVi-Confultum^ wdiich made pari of the Roman 
law. When any public matter was iiitrodiucd in- 
to the fenate, which was alwayb calK d njhn' aJ /•- 
nattim^ any fonator whofe opinion wns- afl:t‘d, was pei- 
mitted to fpeak upon it as long as be pleafed, and on 
that account it was often ufiial i«)r the fenators to pro- 
traQ. their fpcccbcT. till it was too late to detei min 
When ■the qiieftioii was put, ilicy jndfed to the fiib- of 
that fpeaker whnfc ojnnion they ajiprc.ved, and si m ijo- 
rity of votes was calily colledled, without the iruunh* 
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’®cneca. oT counting tlie numbers. WTicn tbc majority was 
known, the matter was determined, and a fenatus-confuU 
tvm was immediately written by the clcika of the houfe, 
at the feet of the chief magiftratcfi, and it was figncd 
by all the principal members of the houfe. When 
there was not a fuflicietit number of members to make 
a fenare, the dccifion was callcdyena/uj aulleritas, but it 
was of no force if it did not afterwards pais into a 
Jenatus-confultum, 

The fenatus-confuha were at firft left in the cuflody 
of the kings, and afterwards of the confuls, who could 
fupprefs orpreferve them ; but about the year of Rome 
304, they were always depofited in the temple of Ce- 
res, and afterwards in the treafury, by the edilcs of the 
people. 

SENECA (Lucius Annjpus), a Stoic philofopher, 
was born at Cordiiba in Spain, about the beginning 
of the Chriftian era, of an equeftriaii family, which 
had probably been tranfplanted thither in a colony 
from Rome. He was the fecond fon of Marcus An- 
Djrus Seneca, commonly called the rhetorician^ who£e 
remains arc printed under the title of Suaforia et Con- 
troveijt^i cum Declamationum Excerptis ; and his youngett 
Ijrother Ann sens Mela (for there were three of them) 
had the honour of being father to the poet Lucan. 
He was removed to Rome, together with his father and 
the refl of his family, wliilc he was yet in his infancy. 
There he was educated in the moft liberal manner, and 
under the beft mafters. He learned eloquence from his 
father ; but his genius ratlier leading him to philofophy, 
he put himiVlf under the Stoics Attalus, Sotion, and 
Papirius Fabianus ; men famous in their way, and of 
whom he has made honourable mention in his writings. 
It is probable, too, that he travelled wlun he was young, 
fince we find him, in fevcral parts of his w'orks, parti- 
cularly in his ^^ejliones Naturales^ making very exafl; 
and curious oblcrvations upon Egypt and the Nile.— 
But this, though entirely agreeable to his own hu- 
mour, did not at all correfpond with that fcheme or 
plan of life which his father had drawn out for him ; 
who therefore forced him to the bar, and put him upon 
foliciting for public employments; fo that he afterwards 
became quarilor, prxtor, and, as I^ipfius will have it, 
even conful. 

In the firft year of the reign of Claudius, when Ju- 
lia the daughter of Gcrmanicus was accufed of adul- 
tery by Meflalina, and banifhed, Seneca was baniftied 
too, being charged as one of the adulterers. Corfica 
was the feat of his exile, where he lived eight years ; 
" happy in the midft of thofe things which ufually 
make other people miferablc ; inter eas res heatus^ qua. 
fulent miferos facere and where he wrote his books 
of coiifolation, addrefted to his mother Helvia, and to 
his friend Polybius, and perhaps fome of thofe trage- 
dies which go under liis name ; for he fays, moJo fe 
teviorilus fiudiis iU ublefiqjfe. Agrippina being mar- 
ried to Claudius, upon the death of Meflalina, fhe pre- 
vailed with the emperor to recal Seneca from ba- 
nlihment ; and afterwards procured him to be tutor 
to her fon Nero, whom flie defigned for the empire. 
Africauus Burrhus, a praetorian praefeA, was joined 
with him in this important charge : and thefe two 
preceptors, who were intruded with equal autho- 
rity, had each his refpedtive depurtment. By the 
bounty and gencrofity of his royal pupil, Seneca tc- 
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quired that prodigious wealth which rcinlcrcd him in a Senee!!. 
manner equal to kings. His houfesand walks were thc^'*'“"V^ 
mod magnificent in Rome. His villas were innu- 
merable : and he had immenfe funis of money placed 
out at intereft in almofl every part of the world. The 
hiftorian Dio reports him to have had 250,000!. fter- 
ling at intereft: in Britain alone ; and reckons his call- ^ 
ing it in all at a furo, as one of the caufes of a war with 
that nation. 

All this wealth, however, together with the luxury 
and effeminacy of a court, does not appear to have had 
any ill effeft upon the temper and difpofition of Se- 
neca. He continued abftemious, cxa£t iu his manners, 
and, above all, free from ♦he vices fo commonly preva- 
lent in fuch places, ftattcry and ambition. I had ra- 
ther (faid he to Nero) offend you by fpeaking the 
truth, than plcafe you by lying and flattery : mahenm 
veris offendere^ quatn placere adulando.** How '.veil he 
acquitted himfelf in quality of preceptor to hiis prince, 
may be known from the five firft yerts of NVi o's reijni, 
which have always been confidmdaE? a pattern 

of good government ; and if that einperoi hr.d but been 
asobfervant of his maftcr thioiigh the whole courfc of 
it, as he was at the beginning, he would have been the 
d-dight, and not, as he afterwards proved, the curfc and 
deteftation of mankind. But when Poppsta and Ti- 
gdiiiiushad got the command of his humour, and hur- 
ried him into the moft extravagant and abominable vices, 
he foon grew tveary of hia mailer, wbofe life mnft indeed 
have been a conftant rebuke to him. Seneca, percei- 
ving that his favour declined at court, and that he had 
many accufers about the prince, who were perpetually 
wbifpering in Ids car the great riches of Seneca, liis 
magnificent huufcs and fine gardens, and w’hat a favou- 
rite through means of thefe he w’as grown with the 
people, made an offer of them all to Nero. Nero re- 
fufed to accept them ; which, however, did not hinder 
Seneca from changing his way of life ; for, as Tacitus 
relates, he “ kept no more levers, declined the ufual ci- 
vilities which had been paid to hi.n, and, under a pre- 
tence of indifpofilion, or fome engagement or other, a- 
voided as much as poflible appearing in public.** 

Nero, in the mean time, who, as it is .'uppofeu, had 
defpatched Burrhus by poifou, could not be eafy till 
be had rid himfelf of Seneca alfo ; For Burrhus was 
the manager of his military concerns, and Seneca 
condudled his civil affairs. Accordingly, he attempt- 
ed, by means of Cleonicus, a freed man of Seneca, to 
take him off by poifon ; but this not fucceeding, he 
ordered him to be put to death, upon an information 
that he was privy to Pifi/s confpiracy againft ins per- 
fon. Not that he had any real proof of Seneca's be- 
ing at all concerued in this plot, but only that he was 
glad to lay hold of any pretence for deilroying him.— 

He left Seneca, however, at liberty to choofe his man- 
ner of dying ; who caufed his veins to be opened immedi- 
ately. His wife Paulina, who was very young in com- 
parifon of himfelf, had yet the refolution and afleflion 
to bear him company, and thereupon ordered her veins 
to be opened at the fame time ; but as Nero was not 
willing to make his cruelty more odious and infupport- 
able than there feemed occafiun fur, he gave orders to 
have her deatli prevented : upon which her wounds were * . 

bound up, and the blood flopped, in ju(l time enough 
to fave her j iho*, as Tacitus fays, flie looked fo mifer- 

ably 
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pale and wtn all hft- life after, that it arts eafy ti' kon Pauli fays, that a deooaioa of them cured maur Sen***!, 
read thelcfe'Uf her fedMd awdifpirits'in Imcounte* feldiers of an epidemic dyfentery. 6. The paktJa/us, 

ibsA ragwort | the corollie are radiant j the leares 


In tile mean titmei »Senecai fimling liM deatli 
(low and , defined Statitfs Annieua hia phyii. 

dan to give nim a dofe of poifoOp wliieli tiad been y^rc- 
pared feme tfine1>efore {n bafie it fliotfid be Wanted; but 
tliiB not having ks ufue! effeft, be' WfaB' earned to a hot 
bathp Where he was at length ililted witb^tlic fteamt; 
He died, ad Ltpfiue conjectures, in 'thc^<S3d or 64th 
year t»f h 4 s and in a^ut the loth or nth of Ne- 
ro's reign. Tacitus, on mentioning his death, obferves, 
that, as he entered the bath, he took of the water, and 
witli it fprinkled foine of hia neareft dOmeftics, faying, 
“ That iie offered thofe libations to Jupiter the Deli- 
verer.^' Tbcfe words arc an evident proof that Seneca 
was not a ChrHlian, as fome lisive imagined him to 
have been ; and that the 13 tpiftlcs from Seneca to Si 
rail!, and f nn St Paul to SeOeca, arc fuppofititioua 
pit CCS. His pbilofophical works are wC!l kvrown.^ 
They conlili cf i \ .fistles atid difliiift treatifes ; and, 
cKf cpL l.r hook* ol ph) fj;:al queflions, SlrC chiefiy of the 
moral k in', of anger, confolation, providence, 

tra» qudkty * ronjl-nicy, clemency, the fhortnefs 
of lifV, a I'ajtpy s.fr, ictirement, benefits. He has 
been juftly cci.iuiid hy Quintilian and other crkics, as 
one of the corn^pters of the Roman ftylc ; but his 
works a.w liignly vu’uablc, on account of the vail eiu- 
ditioT) which tiK) ddrover, and the beautiful moral fen- 
titiicnts whicli .luy ofnitaln. 

SENECI*^, CiiiovNDsiL, in botany: A genus be- 
longing to the ih{j of lyngencfia, and to the order of 
polygatnia flip* rflua ; arrd in the natural clafOfication 
rankt'd under tne 49th order, Compojitit* The recep- 
tacle is naked ; ilie pappus limple ; the calyx cylindri- 
cal and calycnidted. The fcalesare equal and contigu- 
ous, fo ns to feem entire ; thofc at the bafe arc few, and 
have tlieir apices or points decayed. There arc 5^ 
fpcrics. Of thefc, feven arc Britifh, the vnlgaris, vif- 
cnfiis, fylvaticus, crucifoiius, jacobeea, paludofus, and 
luracenicos. 

1. The or common groundfel, ha« its co- 

rolla: naked, us leavi s fcfiile, fmooth, and linuated, their 
fegnicnts fliori, bi\>ad,and minutely ferrated; thefiowera 
are yellow, j ml \>ithoui radii. This weed grows in 
cultivated ground everywhere, and flowers in May. Its 
leaves have been ufed iii medicine externally as a vulne- 
rary and irfrigcrant, and internally as a mild emetic ; 
but they have little o»- no efficacy. 2. ^Thtvlftofutf or 
cotton groundfcl, has its corolla: rcvolute, its leaves pin- 
iiatifid, vifeid, u.ic. downy. Thf fcalcs of the calyx 
arc lax and hairy, and arc of the fame length with 
the perianiliium. 3. The fylvaticvSjOx mountain grnund- 
fel, has its corollae rcvolute, its leaves pinnattfid and 
dentated, the ftem coiy'mbous and erc(R. It flowers in 
July, and is frequent in woods and heatlrs. 4. The 
fritcifoliuSi hoary perennial ragwort ; the corolbr arc ra- 
diant ; the leaves are pinnatifid, dentated, and downy 
beneath j the ftem is ereft, and two feet high; the flow- 
ers arc yellow, and grow in clutters. This plant is fie- 
quent in woods and hedges. 5. The jaeob^m^ common 
ragwort ; the corolTte arc radiant ; the leaves pinnated 
and lyre-fhaped, and of a dark green colour ; the ftalk 
Sscreft, round, and generally piirplifh| the flowers grow 
in clutters bn the tops of the ttalks. The Itavei have 
ti bitteriih fubacrid taftc, and extremely naufeous. Si- 
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ragwort | 

Iword-fhaped, acutely ferrated, and fome what downy 
underneath ; the ttem is credi, branched towards the 
top, and four or five feet high ; the flowers are large 
and yellow; This plant is frequent in fens and ditches 
In Engtabd. 7. TYit foracenlcusj broad-leaved ragwort ; 
theoorollw are radiant ; the leaves arc lanceolatcd, fer- 
rated, and fomewhat fmooth j the ftem is ereft, fimplc, 
and f»w or five feet high ; there arc feveral flowers on 
each footftalk, which ai*c yellow, and grow in clutters 
on the top. The plant grows in moitt paftures in Eng- 
tand I and flowers in July or Auguft. 

SENEOAL, a part of 'Negrolaad in Africa, the 
boundaries of which are not known. See Guinea. 

iJU tf fometimei called St Lows^ is a fmall 

Ifland in the mouth of the river Senegal, and according 
to Mafkelyne's tables is fituated in N. Lat. 15. 53, 
W. Long. 16. 31. The Dutch were the firft Euro- 
peans who fettled at Senegal ; but their colony was cx- 
t^led by the French in 1687. It was taken by the 
Englifh in 1692 x and retaken by the French the year 
followings It was a fccoiid time taken pofTeflinn of by 
thfc Englifh in 1758 ; but in 1779 the French reco- 
tered k, and it was ceded by the Britifh crown by the 
treaty of 1783. 

The beft account of this ifland which w’c have feen, 
i« given in the interefting voyage of M. Saugnicr to the 
coaft of Africa. This adventurer vifited Senegal in 
June 1785, 

The ifland (fays he), properly fpeaking, is only a 
bank of fand in the middle of the rivtr. It is 1000 
geometrical paces long, and ;»bout 60 in its greateft 
vddth ; is almofton a level with the river and with the 
fea, being defended from the latter by Barbary point, 
which is of greater elevation than the colony. The 
eaftern branch of the river is the more confiderable of 
the two, being about 400 toifes arrofs ; the wefteni 
branch is only from 50 to 200 toifes wide. The ifle 
confifts entirely of burning fands, on the barren furfacc 
of which you fometimes meet with fcattered flints, 
thrown out among their ballad by vefl'els coming fi‘om 
Gorcc, or with tbe ruins of buildings formerly ere^U-d 
by Europeans. There is fcarcely fuch a thing as 
a garden upon the ifland ; Euro|M;an feeds in general 
not thriving here. It is not furprifing that the foil is 
fo iinprodu 61 ive ; for the air is ftrongly impregnated 
with fea fait, which pervades evciy thing, and confumes 
even iron in a very (hort fpace of lime. The heats arc 
exceflive, and rendered dill more infiipportahle hy the 
reflection of the fand ; fo that from ten in the morning 
until four in the afternoon it is almoft impoflihlc to do 
any work. During the months of January, February, 
Mardh, and April, the heats are moderated ; but in 
Auguft and the following months they become fo op- 
prelfivc as even to affeCt the natives themfelves. Whait 
elFedt then muft they have upon the Enroi^ane, fuddeu- 
ly tranijpcrtedlnto this burning climate? The nights ftre 
a little lefs fultry; not always, however, but only Wbea 
the fe^ bneexe lets tn. It is then that the Inhabkante 
of the coldny breathe a freiher air, for which they have 
been longtr^ tbewhdlCof the day; but this airin ourcH- 
ntateweuldreeinihbumiagvap^tur; The ifights ife n^er- 
thelcfs troubiefome, notwithttanding the comforts of the 
LI fea 
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Senegal, fea ljrec7c. Tlic the fun is fet, we arc aiTailtd 

by an infinity of gnats, which are called mofehettosi their 
Aings are very paitiful» and their multitudea ificredible* 

1'he inhabitants find but a poor defence Ml their gauze 
curtains. For my own .part, accutiomed as 1 .had been 
to live among the Moors, I was but little annoyed by 
thefe infeed. Being half a favage, l.felt no dfefire to 
recommend myfelf to the favourable regard of the fait 
f('X, and I was ' therefore under no necelTityiof taking 
care of ray perfon. In imitation of my former maflcrSy 
1 fmeai^d myfelf with butter, and this ex}>edient pre^ 
ferved me at all times from thefe impertinent fiingers, 
thefe fpiteful enemies to the repofe of the human kind. 

li the profpe£^ of Senegal is not agreeable to thf 
cye,.n)ucli lefa aredts environs, which are covered over 
only. with fafvd» and oveivim with manglts. It ^nay be 
faidi without exaggeration, that there is not a more for- 
lorn fituation to be found on the face of jthe inhabited 
globe, or a place in which the odmmon uecefiarieB of 
life are procured with greater difiicuhies. Water, that 
ii^difpcii fable aliment of man, is here not potable. Wells' 
are dog in the fand to tl^ depth of five or fix feet, tan^ 
wat( r is obtained by thefe means \ but whatever pains 
are taken to frelhcn it, it ever retains a brackilh. taftc, 

] have dillillcd this water myfelf, and obferved that it 
always had a difagreeablc favour, which cannot fail to 
be hunful to the health : it is true, that when the ri- 
ver is high, its ilreams arc fiefii, but the water is only 
the more dangerous*. It proves the caufe of nu>ft of 
t)jofe maladies which carry off the Europeans fo rapid- 
ly, that at the end of every three years the colony has 
a freni fet of inhabitants. The blacks themfeives, al- 
though accuAomed to the climate, are not iu thU feafbn 
free from diicafe.'' 

The fort of St Louis is a quadrangle, and has two 
bafiions of confiderablc ilrength ; but the greatcA fcou- 
rity of the fort is its natural fituation. The cannon of 
the fort are numerous, and^ the arfcnal well fupplied 
with fmali arms and ftorcs* Bcfidcs this, fort the 
French had no other upon the river, except Fort St 
Jofeph, which Hands about four leagues below the ca- 
tara^ at Govina, though they had a few fudones in 
difTcreiit parts.' 

The principal commodity of this oountry is that of 
^lun Senegal (fee GvM-Scnignl)^ which is a valuable 
branch of commerce, as it is ufed in many arts and^ma- 
nufadures, particularly by the painters -in water co- 
lours, the iilk weavers, and dyers. 

The French import from the river Senegal not o.nly 
gum-arabic, but elephants teeth, hides, bees wax, gold 
duA, cotton, ofirich feathers, ambergris, indigo, and 
civet. 

NotwithAanding the barrennefsof the fpot, Senegal 
contains more than 6ooo negroes, including the cap- 
tives of the Tapades, or negroes born of the black in- 
habitants of the country. They are never put up to 
falc, unlcfs coovided of fome crime. Their huts, con- 
Aruded in the form of bee hives, and fupported upon 
four fiakes, funound the habitations of the negro inha- 
bitauts. The entire height of thofe buu may rife to 
about 12 feet, the width in every dire^ion is.^oamon- 
ly from lo to la. The beds are cumpofed pf hurdles 
laid upon crofs bars, fupported by forked Aakes at tlif 
hc^ht of about a fopt from, the grpiutd* HeiTC theijs^ei 
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Aeepproimrcuauny, men, women, girls, and boys. A 
fire is raa^k in thf.middlsrof 4h« but, -which is-filled ' 
with fmoke, Aifiicient to>Ai4e pny man but at negro.^ ; 

The men aca tall, and the; women are accounted th< 
handtnmoA nagrefles of all Afrioa. iTbf Senegalians 
may be^ conliilered.^as the moA conra^epfat ^people of 
that part) of the world, without even cacepcing the 
Moors* Thoir courage* how<fver, is more nearly aUted 
to temerity than to bravery. In the eourfe of tho.voy- 
age to Gxlam, they meef the grpat,eA.(lnqgera(Witbgaie- 
ty .and long ; they dread neither mu^et nor cannon, and 
are equally fearlefs of the cayman or Crocodile. Should 
of)e their companions be killed, and devoured by 
thefe animals l^forq their, fiipc, they are not -deterred 
ftom , plunging' into ths water,- if tl)e working of the 
Aup require it. Thelb pxcfQcfit qualifieations which di- 
fismgui^ t(hem,< and on which they value themfclves fo 
much, do not, however, preferve them from the com- 
mon contagion of the couivtry, w'hich inclines them all 
to rapine. They are emuhms to furpafs one another 
. in all the arts of overreaching and fraud. The con- 
duf^ of the Europeans has,, no dpubt, encouraged thefe 
vices as much as the lefifiMM of the marabous, who in- 
culcate the dnty of plundering the ChriAians to the ut- 
nvoA of their power. 

. The Yolof negroes of Senegal are cither ChriAians. 
or Mahometans, or ratlier one and the other, or with, 
more truth neither ; rtjigion being a, matter of iucliffer- 
cncc to them. Th(»fc on the continent are of the fame 
way.of thiirkiQg^ and their, religious pradHccs are kept 
up only for tlic fake of form. . A bar of iron, or a 
few beads, will make them change their opinion at will* 
By fuch means arc they aAed upon .; a fufficient proof 
of their want of ail religious principle. The marabous, 
or pricitg, and the men of their law, arc no be tter than 
tl>e rcA. 1 have examined the character of feveral of 
this order of men ^ays M. Saugnier), and even among 
the nation of the Poulcs, who are confidered as great 
fanatics, I difeovered tliat they were only publiriy at- 
tached to their opinions. * This white man (fay they) 
does fo ; he is better informed than 1, and why Oiould 
not 1 irpiute his example This way of reafouing is 
common to all that tra£i of country. 

The colony of Seuegal is furrounded with illands, 
which, on account; of the proximity of the fea, are all 
inore unhealthy than that on which the town is built. 
They are full of ftanding poola, that, when drived up by 
the fun, exhale a putrid vapour that carries mortality 
with it, and defolates thefe iflands. It is doubtlefs the 
famccaufc that^ukes pff fo many of the French at Se- 
negal during the dangerous feafon of the year. This 
alfo may be in ; part^ pccafioned by the bad quality of 
the water, whichrfiowi from the ponds in the neigh- 
bourhood of the colony, and though incorporated with 
that of the liver,, coipes down little agitated by the cur- 
rent, and is cafily diftioguifiied by a vapidnefs of taAe. 
ThU particular.M, in my.opinion, efientially worthy of 
notice, and if propjerly aUended to by our mediciA men, 
might bccoina the means- of preferving many lives. 

jSifurr, fee Niger. As lo little id knpwu 
refpediiag this' river, which is poe of the great e A in A- 
firipa>any additional information muA be inUreiUng. We 
Aall therefore prefent our readers with the account con- 
tainjrd iu the communications prefented to the Aifocia- 
‘ . ... tian 
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tknTor promoting th«e«dtfcovtft^ df the Interim Parts 
of Afrioa* which, «s far os we know, is the lateil and 
moft authentic. • i 

The river known to Europeans by the name of W^rr or 
Senegal runs on the fouth of thc^kingdom of Caihna, in 
its courfe towards Tombu£toii; and'jf the report which 
Ben A 41 i heard. in that town may bct credited it is af* 
iLTwards loft in the fauds on the fouth ofuhe country 
of Tombtt^ou;' In the inap (a), only the known part 
otf 'its cuurle is marked by a liiiet and tln^ Ln . ^jofititinas 
part bjT dots. It may be proper to obftrv<% thjit the 
Africans hare two names for this river s lUv 1.3^ Neel 
il jibeidt or river of the Negroes ; and NeeiU K^bter^ or 
the great lavcr^ , They aUb term the Nile (thut is the 
Egyptian river) JVesf Sbem ; fo that the term iVer/, from 
whence our Nilo, is not (ring more than the appellative 
of river | like Ganges, or Sinde. 

Of this river Uie rife and termination arc unknown, 
but the courfe is fmm eaft to weft. So great is its ra<* 
pidity, that no veffel can afeend its ftream ;-and fuch 
is the want of (kill, or fuch the abfence of commercial 
inducements among the nations who inhabit its borders, 
that even with the current, neither veflcis uor boats are 
feen to navigate. In one place, indeed* the traveller 
finds aceommoditioni fur the ptdTage of hiaifeif and of 
his goods; but even there, tbo’ the ferrymen, by the in- 
dulgence of the fultan of Caftina, are exempted from all 
taxes, the boat which conveys the mcrchandifes is no- 
thing mure than an ill-con ft ru£led raft ; for the planks 
are faftened to the timbers with ropes, and the feami are 
clofed both within and without by a *plaftcr of tough 
clay, of which a large provifion is always carried on the 
raft, for the purpofe of excluding the ftream wherever 
its entrance is obferved. 

The depth of the river at the place of paflage, which 
is more than a hundred miles to the foutb of tlie city 
of Caftina, the capital of the empire of that name, is 
eftiinatcd at 23 or 24 feet Engliili. Its depth is from 
10 to 12 peeks, each of which is 27 inches. 

Its width IS fuch, that even at the ifland of Gongpo, 
where the ferrymen refide, the found of the loudeft voice 
from the northern ftiure is fcarcely heard; and at Tom- 
buAoii, where the name of Gnevjua^ or black, is given to 
the ftream, the width is deferibed as being about that 
of the Thames at Weftminiler. In the rainy fealbn it 
I'wells above the banks and not only floods the adjt« 
cent lands, bat often . rweepa before it the. cattle and 
cottages of the ihort-fighted or too confident inhabi« 

tantik 

.That the people who live in the. neighbourhood of 
the Nij^er fhould refufc to profit by its navigation, may 
juftly iurprife the traveller ; but much greater », his 
aftuniihment, when he finds that even the food which 
the bounty. of the ftream would give, is ufelefsJy offer- 
ed to their acceptance for fuch is the want of ficiU^ or 
fncli the fettled difli^ke of the .people .to this fort of pvo*' 
vifion, that the fifli with which tlfe river abounds are 
left in undtfturbed poffeflion of its waters. . > 

SENEKA, or Senega, Rattlefnake'raot^\Milk*worit 
a medicinal plant. See Bolygala. 
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' SENESCHAL, (^Sen^cballtii)f derived from the Seucfthal 
Qtrvsi^ofem “ a lioulc or place,” and fcale ** an of- B 
ficcr,” is a fteward, and fignifics one who has the dif. S*^****^^*** 
penfing of juftice in fomc particular cafes : As the ^ 

high fenefchal or fteward of England ; Jenefchal de la 
halel de roh ” fteward of the king’s houfehold, fenef- 
chals or ftewards of courts, &c.” Co, Lit, 61. Cro-ke's 
yurt/d^ I02i Kiich, 38.' See Steward. 

SENNA, the leaf of the calTia fenna of Linnaeus. 

See Cassia. 

ScAna appears to have been cultivated in England in 
the time of Parkinfon ( 1640) ; and Miller tells us, that WoMlleU 
by keeping thefe plants in a hot-bed all the fummer, 
he frequently had them in flower ; but adds, it is veiy^"'"-^* 
rarely that they perfect their feeds in England. There 
can be little doubt, however, but that fomc of the Bri- 
tifh pofleilions may be found well enough adapted to 
the growth of this vegetable, and that the patriotic 
views of the Society for encouraging Arts, &c. which 
baa offered a reward to thofe who fuccecd in the at- 
tempt, will be ultimately accomplifhed. 

Senna, which is in common ufe as a purgative, was 
firft known to the Arabian phyficians Serapion and 
Mefue ; the firft among the Greeks who takes any 
notice of it is Adfuarius, but he only fpcaks of the 
fruit, and not of the leaves. To remove the difagree- 
abletnftcof this medicine. Dr Cullen recommends cori- 
ander feedfl; and, for preventing the gripings with which 
it is fometimes attended, be thinks the warmer aroma- 
tica, M cardamoms, or ginger, would be more cfFc^^tsal. 

The Senna Jtalka^ or blunt-leaved fenna, is a varicly 
of the Alexandrian fpecics; which, by its cultivation in ir 
thefouth of Prance (Provence), has been found to af- 
fume thi« change. It is lefa purgative than the pointed 
leaved fenna, and is therefore to be given in larger do- 
f<3. It was employed a« 'a cathartic by Dr Wright at '• 

Jatnaica, where it growls on the fand-banks near the Tea. v 

SENNAAR, a country of Africa, bordering upon 
Abyifinia,* with the title of a kingdom; the prclVnt go- 
vernment of which was cllahlilbcd in the i6th century 
by a race of negroes named, in their cAvn laiignage, 

Shilhok, This county, together v ith all the noilhern 
parts of Africa, had been overrun by tlie Saracens du- 
ring the rapid corqnefla of the calij>h« ; but inftcad of 
cYefting any diftinil princrpalities here, as in otlur 
parts, they bad incorporaUd thernfclvc.'* with the old 
inhabitants called Shtfherde^ whom they found at their 
airivaJ ; had eon verted them to their religion, and become 
one people with them. In 1504 the Shillook, a people 
before unknown, ‘came from the w^ttern hanks of the 
river Bahiar cl Abiad, which empties itfelf into the 
Nile, and conquered the country ; allowing the Arabs, 
however, retaiU ’ their poflelTions on condition of pay- 
ing them a certain tribute. I'hefe founded the city of 
Sennaar, and have ever lince continued to cany on an 
intorcourfe with Egypt in the way of mcrchandife. 

At the cftabliihment of their monarchy the' whole na- 
tion were :Pagan8i but fooii after became converts to’ 
Mohammedan ifio, and took the name of Fatige, an ap- 
pellation figni Tying lords or conquerors,” and like- 
' . ’ L 1 2 wife 


. T ^ ^ — :■"? ^ ^ — n — 

(a) The map alluded to is that which accompanies ihe volume which contains the proceedings of the Aflbci- 
ntioas. This work was printed in 1791* 
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vntc fr?e citizens. Mr Bruce» yrho paffed through 
this country in his return from Abyflinia* gives a lift of 
lOf kings who have reigned in it fmce the conqucft of 
the Sliillack. 

This country is inhabited by a people fo barbarous 
aiid brutiih, that no hiftory of them can be espeded. 
One of tlic mod remarkable of their cuftoins is, that 
the king afeends the throne with the expectation of be- 
ing murdered wliencvcr the general council of the na- 
tion thinks proper. The dreadful odice of executioner 
belongs to one lingle ofiiceri ftyled* in the language of 
the country, Sid el Coom ; and who is always a relation 
of the mojiarch himfclf. It was from his regifters that 
Mr Bruce took the lift of the kings already mention- 
ed, with the number of years they reigned, and which 
may therefore be received as authentic. The Sid el 
Coom in office at the time that Mr Bruce vifitcd this 
country was named Adimct, and was one of hia beft 
friends. He had murdered the late king, with three 
of bis funs, one of whom was an infant at its mother’s 
bread ; he was alfo in daily expectation of performing 
the fame office to the reigning fovercign. He was by 
no means referved concerning the nature of Ids office, 
but aiifwered freely every queftiun that was put to him. 
When aiked by Mr Bruce why he murdered the king’s 
young fon in Ids father’s prcfence ? he anfweredj, that 
he did it from a principle of duty to the king himfelf, 
who had a right to fee Ida fon killed in a lawful and 
regular manner, which was by cutting his throat with a 
fword, and not in a more painful or ignominioM way, 
which the malice of his enemies might poifibly haife in- 
Aided. 

The king, he fsid, was very little concerned atthefigbt 
of his fon’s death, but he was fo very unwilling to die 
himfelf, that he often prefted the executioner to let him 
efcape; but finding bis entreaties ineffeduakhefubmitted 
at laft without refiftaiice. On being aiked, whether he 
was not afraid of coming into the prefence of the king, 
eonfidering the office he might poflibly have to perform? 
he replied, Uiat he was not in the leaft afraid QQ this 
account : that it was his duty to he with the king every 
morning, and very lau in the evening 5 that the king, 
knew he would have no hand in promoting his death 
but that, when the matter was abfolutcly determined,- 
the reft was only an affair of decency; and it would un« 
doubtedly be his own choice, rather to fall by the hand* 
of his own relation in private than by a hired afiaffin,.. 
an Arab, or a Chnftian (lave, in the fight of the popn* 
lace. Baady the king’s father, having the misfortune 
to be taken prlfoner, was fent to Atbara to Welled 
Haftan the governor of tliat pro-vince to be put to death 
there. But the king, who was a ftrong man, and al- 
ways armed, kept fo much upon his guard, that Welled 
could find no opportunity of killing him but by running 
him through the back with a lance as he was wafhing 
his hands. liW this Welled himleif was afterwards pot 
to death; not on account of the murder itfelf^ but bc- 
caufc, in the firft place, he, who was not the proper ex,, 
ccutioner, had prefumed to put the king to dcatli; and, 
in the next, becaufe he had done it with a lance, where- 
as the only lawful inftrument was a fword. 

On the death of any of the favereigns of this coun- 
try, his cldcft fon fuccceds to the throne of courfe ; on 
which at many of hia hjroiheri H can be found are 


prebended, and put to death by the Ssl el- Coom Semyaaf 
in the manner already related. Women are excluded 
from the fovercignty here as well as in Abyffinia. 

The prmceiiet of Seniiaarr however, arc worfc off 
than thofe of Abyffinia, having no fettled income, nor 
being treated in any degree better than the daugh- 
ters of private perfans. The, king is obliged, once in 
bis lifetime, to plough and fow a piece of ground ; 
whence he is named Baady^ the countryman or pea- 
fant a title as common among the moniifchs of Sen- 
naar as Cxfar was among the Roinans.. The royal fa- 
mily were originally negroes; but as the kings frequent- 
ly marry Arab, women, the white colour of the maiher 
is communicated to the child. This, we are told by 
Mr Bruce, is invariably the cafe when a negro man of 
Sennaar naarricB an Arab woman ; and it holds equally 
good when an Arab man nriirries a ncgi^ wtsman *, and 
he likewife informs us, that lie never faw one black A- 
rab all tlie time be was at Sennaar. 

The foil and climate of this country is extremely un- 
faTourable both to man amlbeaft. The men are ftrong 
and remarkable for their fizc, but fliort-ltvcd ; and there 
is fuch a mortality among the children^ that were it 
not for a coiiftant importation of flaves, the metropolis 
would be depopulated. The fhortnefs of their lives, 
however, may perhaps be accounted for, from their in- 
dulging tbcmfelvcs from their infancy in every kind of 
excefs. No horfe, mule, nor afs, will live at Sennaar 
or for many miles round it. The cafe is the fame with 
bullocks, ffaeep, clogs, cats, and poultry ; all of them 
muft go to the fands every- half-year. It is difficult to- 
acgouTit for this mortality ; though Mr Bruce ufTiircs 
ua it is the cafe everywhere about the metropolis of this 
country, where the foil is a fat earth, during the firft 
feafon of the rains. Two gp-cyhounds which he brought 
along with him from Atbara, and the mules he brought 
from Abyffinia, lived only a few weeks after their arri- 
val at Sennaar. Several of the kings of Sennaar have 
tried to keep lions, but it was always found impoffiblo 
to preferve them alive after the rains. They will live, 
however, as well as other quadrupeds, in the fauds, at. 

BO great diftance from the capital. No fpecies of tree 
except the lemon flowers near the city ; the cultivation* 
of the rofe has often been attempted, but always with- 
out fuccefs. In other refpeds, however, the foil of 
Sennaar is exceedingly fertile, being faid to yield 30a 
fold ; but this is thought by Mr Bnicc to be a great' 
exaggeration. It is all Town with dora or millet, which' 
is the principal food of the people ; wheat and rice arc' 
alfo produced here, which are fold by the pound, even 
in years of plcntv. The foil all round is ftrongly im- 
pregnated' with falt^ fo that a fufficicnt quantity to fe<ve 
the inhabitants is extra&ed from it. 

SiKNAAR, a city of Africa, the coital of the king- 
dom of that name. It ftands, according to Mr Bruce’s^ 
obfervattoBB, in N. Lat- 13® 54' 56" E. Long- 3 3®" 


5c/ 30’', on the wcftem fide of the Nile, and clofc upon 
the banks of it ; the^round on which it ftands being juft 
high enough to prevent the inundation. The town is 
very populous, and contains a great many houfes. In- 
Poncet’s time they were all of one ftory ; but now 
moft of the officers have houfes of t\yo ftories high. 
They arc built of clay mixed with a very little ftraw, , 
andhxvatfidl ilat raofti which /bows that the rains here 
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muA be mocli lefs in quantity than to the foiithward. 
During the time of Mr Bruce's rcfidence here, ho we .*er, 
there wa« one week of continual rain, and the Nile, af- 
ter loud thunder and great darknefo to the fouth, itt- 
cateafud violently j the whole dream being covered witb 
the wrecks of koufei and their furniture ; fo that he 
fuppofed it had dcllroyed many villages to the foutlU 
ward. About i z miles to il»e north-well of Seiinaar is a 
collection of villages named Skaddly^ from a gt'eac faint • 
of that name, who conftrufied feveral granaries here. 
Tbefe are no other than large pita dug in the ground, 
and Will plaitercd in the inlide with clay, then filled 
with grain when it is at its lowed price, and aftervrards 
covered up and pladrred again at top : thefc pits they 
call matamores. On any profpe^ of dearth they arc 
opened, and the corn fold to the people; About 24 
miles north of Shaddly there is another fet of grauaries 
named W^UMoud^ ft ill greater than Shaddly ; and upon 
thefe two the fiibfillence of the Arabs principally de- 
pends : for as thefc people arc at continual war with 
each other, and direct their fury rather againft the crops 
than the perfons of their enemies, the wliole of them 
would be unavoidably ftarved, were it not for this cx- 
traurdi nary refource. Small villages of foldiers arc feat- 
ured np and down this country to guard the grain af- 
ter it is fawn, which is only that fpecies of millet named 
Dara ; the foil, it is faid, being incapable of producing 
any other. There are great hollows made in the earth 
at proper diiiancea throughout the country, which fill 
with water in the rainy I'cafon, and are afterwards of 
great life to the Arabs as they pafs firom the cultivated 
parts to the lands. The By, which is fnch a dreadful 
enemy to the cattle, is never feen to the northward of 
Shaddly. 

To the weft ward of thefe granaries the country is 
quite full of trees as far as she river Abiad, or El-aice. 
Ii» this exteniive plain there arife two ridges of moiin* 
rains, one called yibbel Moira^ or the Mountain of water; 
the other Jibbel Srgudt or the Coid Mountain* Both of 
them enjoy a fine climate, and ferve for a protedlion to 
the farms about Shaddly and Aboud already mentioned. 


this ■■'Very extenfive plain winds the Nile, a delightful 
river there, above a mile broad, full to the very brim, 
bat never overflowing-. Everywhere on theft* hanks 
are feen herds of the mod beautiful cattle of various 
kinds. The banks of the Nile about Sennaar refemble 
the pieafanteft part of Holland in the funirtier fca- 
fon ; but foun after, when the rains ceafe, and the fun 
exerts its utmoft influence, the dora- begins to ripen, the 
leaves to turn yellow and to rot, the lakes to putrefy, 
fme1l« become full of vermine, and all its beauty fuddenly 
difappears * bare fcorched Nubia return;:, and all its ter- 
rors of poifonous winds and moving fands glowing and 
Ventilated with fiiltry blafts, which are followed by a 
troop of terrible attendants ; epilepfies, apoplexies, vio- 
lent fevers, ohftinate agues, and lingering painful dyftn- 
ttries, ftill more ohftinate and mortal. 

War and treafon feem to be the only employment 
of this horrid people, whom Heaven has feparated by 
almoft impaflable deferts from the rtft of mankind ; con- 
fining them to an accurfrd fpot, feemingly to give them 
an earned in lime of the only other curfe which he has 
referved to them for an eternal hereafter." 

With regard to the climate of the country round 
Sennaar, Mr Bruce has feveral very curious obferva- 
tioftS. The thermometer rifes in the Ihadc to 119 de- 
grees; but the degree indicated by this iiillrument does 
not at all correfpond with the fenfations occafiontd by 
it ; nor with the colour of the people who live under it. 

Nations of blacks (fays he) live within latitude 13 
and 14 degrees ; about 10 degrees fouth of them, nearly 
under the line, all the people are white, as we had an 
opportunity of obferving daily in the Galla Sennaar, 
which is in latitude x 3. degrees, and is hotter by the ther- 
mometer 30 degrees, when the fun is mod dillant from 
it, than C^ndar, which is a degree farther fouth, when 
the fun is vertical. Cold and hot (fays our author) 
are terms merely relative, not determined by the lati- 
tude, but elevation of the place. When, therefore, we 
fay kott fome other explanation is neceflary concerning 
the place where \vc are, in order to give an adequate 
idea of the fenfations of that heat upon the body, and 


ere alio are fortrelTes placed in the way of the Arabs, 
which ferve to oblige them to pay tribute in their flight 
from the cultivated country, during the rains, to the dry 
lands of Atbara. Each of thefe diftrida is governed 
by the delicendant of their ancient and native princes, 
who long refilled all the power of the Arabs. Sacri- 
fices of a horrid nature are faid to Itave been oftered up 
on thefe mountains till about the year 1554, when one 
of the kings of Sennaar befieged firft one and then the 
other of the princes in their mountains ; and having 
forced them to ftirrender, he faftened a chain of gold to 
each of their ears, expofed them in the market inace at' 
Sennaar,. and fold them forflaves at left than a farthing 
each. Soon after this they were circumcHed, convert^ 
ed to the Mahometan religion, and reftored to their 
kingdoms. 

“ Nothing (Tays Mr Bruce) is more plcafant than 
the country around Sennaar in the end of Auguft and 
beginning of September. The grain, being now fprung 
up, makes the whole of thus immenfe plain appear a le- 
vel green land, interfperfed with great lakes of water, 
and ornamented at certain intervals with groups of vil- 
lages ; the conical tops of the houfes prtfenting at a 
4 tftance the appearance of fmall encampmcntu. Through 


the clfeAs of it upon the lungs. The degree of the 
thermometer conveys this hut very imptrfc^lly ; 90 
degrees' is exceflivrly hot at JLoheia in Arabia Felix ; 
and yet the latitude of Loheia is but 15 degrees ; where- 
as 90 degrees at Sennaar is only warm as to fenfe ; 
though Sennaar, as we have already faid, is in latitude 
l3;degrcci. 

At Sennaar, then, I call it to/r/, when one fully 
clothed and at reft feds liimfcif in want of fire. I call' 
it cool^ when one fully clothed and at reft feels he could' 
bear more covering all over, or in part, than he has at 
that'time. It call it temperate^ when a man fo clothed, 
and at reft, feels no filch want, and can take moderate 
exercife, fuch as walking about a room wiclioiit fweat- 
ing. I call it warm^ when a man, fo clothed, does not 
fWeat when at reft ; but, upon taking moderate exercife, 
fweats, and again cools. I call it hot^ when a man at reft, 
or with moderate exccrcife, fweats exceflively. 1 callit 
very boh when a man with thin, or little clothing, fweats 
much, though at reft. T call it excejive hoh when a 
man, in his Ihirt and at reft, fweats exceflively, when 
all motion is painful, and the knees feel feeble, as if af- 
ter a fever. I call it extreme bott when the ftreiigth 
failsi.B difpofition to faint comes on, a ftraicnefs is found 
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tlie ttfriiplcs, »8 if a fmall cord was drawn tigli^ atout and.rhi;iocerOa« .H^rfcajtureB.p'prfeftly rcCentbled thofc 
■— the hcj(l, the voice impaired, the fldn dry, and the head of a negro : a ring of gold paffed through her under, lip, 
fcenis more than ordinarily large and light. This, 1 and weighed it down, till, like a flap, it covered her 

apprehend, denotes death at hand ; but this is rarely chin, leaving her teeth bare, which were fmall and very 

or never effudled by^the for alone, without the addition fine. The inlldc of her lip was made black with anti* 
of that poifunous w'ind which ptirfucd us through At- mony. Fler ears reached down to her Ihoulders, and 

bara, where it has, no doubt, contributed to the total had the appearance of wingt: there was a gold ring in 

extindtirn of every tiling that hath the breath of life, each of them about five inches in diameter, and fotne- 
A thermometer, graduated .upon this fcale, would exhi- what fmaUcr than a nqan's little finger; the weight of 

bit a figure very different from the common one ; for 1 which had drawn down the hole where her car was 

am convinced by experiment, that a wtb of the fineft pierced fo much that three fingers might cafily pafs 

muflin, wrapt round the body at Sennaar, will occafion above the ring. She had a gold necklace like that 

at mid-day a greater fenfation of heat in the body, tlian called EJclavagt^ of feveral rows, one below another ; 

a rife of 5 degrees in the thermometer of Fahrenheit. to which were hung rows of fcquina pierced. She had 

“At Sennaar, from 70 to 78 degrees of Fahrenheit's two manacles of gold upon her ancles larger than thofe 
thermometer is cool ; from 79 to 9a temperate ; at 9a ufed for cTiaining felonii. Our author could not imagine 

degrees begins warmth. Although the degree of the how it was pofTibte for Her to walk with them, tiU he 

theimometci marks a greater heat than is felt by the was informed that they were hollow. The others a'cre 
bodies of ns (Irangers, it feems to me that the fenfations dreffed much in the fame manner; only there was one 

of the natives bear Hill a lefs proportion to that degree who had chains coming from her ears to the outfide of 

than ours. On the 2d of Auguft, While I was lying each noflril, where they were faftened. A ring was 
perfectly enervated on a carpet in a room deluged with alfo put through the griftle of her nofe, and which hung 
water at 12 o’clock, the thermometer at llS, I faw down to the opening of her mouth ; having all together 
feveral black labourers pulling down a houfe, working fomethiiig of the appearance of a horfe^s bridle ; and 
with great vigour, withoQt any fymptoms of being in- Mr Bruce thinks that Ihe mull have breathed with difi* 
commoded/’ ficulty. 

'The drefs of the people of Sennaar coofifts onijr of The poorer fort of the people of Sennaar live upon 
a long fliirt of blue cloth, which wraps them up from the flour or bread of millet ; the rich make puddings 
the undci- part of the neck to the feet. It does not, of this, loading the flour before the fire, and putting 
however, conceal the neck in the men, though it doea milk and butter into it; hcfidcs which they ufe beef 
in the women. The men fometimes have a falh tied partly roalled and partly raw. They have very fine 
about ihcir middle ; and both men and women go bare- and fil horned cattle, but the meat commonly fold in 
fooled ill the houfes, whatever their rank may be. The the Airket is cameFs fle/h. The liver and fpare rib 
floors of their apartments, cfpecially thofc of the wo- of this animal are always eaten raw ; nor did our au- 
mcn, are covered with Perfian carpets. Both men and thor fee one inftance to the contrary all the time he 
women anoint thcmfelvcs, at leaft oncea-day, with ca- was in the country. Hog's flelh is not fold in the 
mcl's greafe mixed with civet, which, they imagine, market ; but all the common people of Sennaar eat 
foftens their Ikins, and preferves them from cutauc- it openly ; thofe in office, who pretend to be Maho* 
U118 eruptions ; of which they arc fo fearful, that they metans, doing the faipe in fecrct. 
confine thcmfelvcs to the houfe if they obfeive the There are no manufaf^urcs in this country, and the 
frnallcft pimple on their (Icins. With the fame view principal article of trade is blue Surat cloth. In form- 
of prcferviiig their fldns, though they have a clean er times, when caravans could pafs with fafety, Indian 
fliirt every day, they fletp wMth a greafed one at night, goods were brought in quantities from Jidda to Sen- 
having no other covering but this. Their bed is a naar, and then difperfed over the country of the blocks, 

tanned bull's hide, which this conllant greafing foftciis The returns were made in gold, a powder called Tihhar» 
very much ; it is alfo very cool, though it gives a frncl! civet, rhinoccrofes horns, ivory, oftrich feathers, and 

to ihtir bodies from which they cannot be freed by any above all flaves or glafs, -more of thefc being export- 

wafhiiig. cd from Sennaar than from a 11 the of Africa. 

Our author gives a very curious defeription of the This trade, however, as as that of the gold 9 n 4 ivo.« 
•queens and ladies of the court at Sennaar. He bad ry, is almofl: dctlfoyed ; taough the gold is lliH reputea 
accefs to them as a phylician, and was permitted to pay to be the beft and purcll iii Africa, and is therefore 
his vifit alone. He was firfl fliowii into a large fquarc bought at Mucha to be carried to India, where it all 
apartment, where there were about 50 black women, centres at laft. . 

.'ll) quite, naked excepting a very narrow piece of cotton SENNERTUS (Daniel), an eminent phyfician, was 
rag about their waifts. As he was mufiug whether born in 1572 at Breflau; and in 1593 he was fcnt to 
riiefc were all queens, tme of them took him by the Wittemberg, w'hcre he made great pirogrcfs jn philo- 
hand, and led him into another apartment much better fopTiy and phyfic. He vifttcd the univerfities of Leip- 
lighted than the former. Here he faw three women fic, Jens, Franefort upon the Oder, and Berlin ; hut . 
lilting upon a bench or fofa covered with blue Surat foon returned to Wittv^berg, where he was promoted 
cloih*^; they themfclvrs being clothed from the neck to to the degree of ao6or of phyfic, and foon aft^r to » 
the feet with cotton fliirtsbf the fame Colour. Thcfc profefTorfhip in the fame faculty. He was the firfl who 
were three of the king's wives ; hi* favourite,, who was introduced the (ludy of chcmlftry into that uiilvt rfity j 
one of the number, appeared to be about fix feet high, he gained a great reputation by his wqrks and y\ 
and fo corpulent that our traveller imagined her to be and was very generous to the poor. He di/ ' ;he 
4I1C largefl creature he had fccii next to the elephant plague at Wittemberg, in 1637. Ke clf 
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n<^ eoemtcs by contradii.^ing the ancients. He thought the 
ii I . feed of aU living creatures, animafed) and that the Umi 
of this feed produces orgauis^tioti. IJc was accufed of 
impiety for afierting that the fou)s-of hcafls arc not ma- 
terhdj for this was afHrmed to be the ^ipe tlung with 
alTerting that they are immortal ; but he rcj(.£led this, 
confequeuct, as h^ well might do. See Metaphysics, 
PartUL Ch^..VL , . 

SENONES, fane, geog.}, a people of Gallia Cel- 
tica> Htuated on tue Sequana td the fouth of the Parifih 
near the confluence of the jeauna or Yonne with the 
abovc-m(ititioned .river. Their , moil confidcrable ex- 
ploit was their iiivafipn of Italy, ant) taking and horn- 
ing Rome, as related under article. This was done 
by a colony of them long before trapfported into Italy, 
and fettled on the Adfiatic. Their capita), Ageiidi- 
cum in Gaul, was in the lower age calli^ Senonesf now 
S^t, In .Italy, the Senones extended tl1e91fcly.es as far, 
as the river Acfis,; but were affcerwirdA driven beyond 
the Rubicon, which became the boundary of Gallia Ci- 
falpina, (Polybius, Strabo.) > 

SENSATION, in philpfopby, the perception of 
external objecls by means of the fenfes. See Meta- 
physics,. Part f. Chsp.'l. 

SENSE, a faculty of the foul whereby it pcrctivei 
external objeAs by means of the imprelHons they make, 
on certain organs of the body. See Metaphysics, 
Parti, and Anatomy, N® 137. &c. 

Cctnmon Srnss^ is a term that has been varioufly 
ufed both by aiKicuX and modern writers. With fomc 
it has been lynonymoun with public fenfe j with othprs, 
it has denoted prudence; in ceruin inClances, it hasJ^en^ 
confounded vyith fomc of the powers of tafte ; aui^^c- 
cordingly,- thofe who commit egregious blunders with 
regard to decorum, faying and doing what is ofFcnfivc 
to their company, and inconfiflent with their own cha- 
ra£ler, have been charged with a defe6l in common 
fenfe. Some men are diftinguifhed by an uncommon 
acutenefs in difeovering the cliara^ers of others ; and 
this talent has been foinctimes called common fenfe; fi. 
inilar tol which is that ufc of the term, which makes 
it to fignify that experience and knowledge of life 
which h acquired by living in fociety. To this mean- 
ing C^intilian refers, fpeaking df the advantages of a 
public education': Sen/um S/fum eommunii dicitur^ uhi 
ilifeeU ft ^ popgrejfu^ fui non hominikw f&ium, fed 
mutts quoque animalibus naturalis ejl% ftgregarit t Lib. I. 
tup. a. 

But the term commpn fenfe. hath in modern times 
been ufed to IJguify that power of the mind Mrhhth per- 
ceives truth, or commainis belief, not by progrefliye ar- 
gunjiebtatio'n, but by an inftantaneous, .inftinflive, and 
irreCftibk impulfe;; derived neither from education nor 
from habit, |but from nature ; adling independently of, 
our will, whenever its pbje^l. is preftnted, according to 
an eilabli(be4 lavy, and therefore called ; and a^l-i 
ingiu aXimiUr inaoner upon all, or at Icaft upon a, 
great majority of mankind, and therefore called common 
fenfe. See MxTAPUYsics, N^iay. 

Moral SatfSKf fis a determination of the mind to be, 
pleafed with the contemplation of thofc aflci^ions, ac- 
tions, or chara£ler89 of rational agents^ which we qall 
good or virtuous, 

• •-This moral frnfe of beauty in anions and afifc^ioni 


mayepjpcar fti-angc at firft view ; fume, of our moialjHs 
tjicmfcfves arc ofFcndfctl at it in Lord Sharwibury, as be- 
ihg accuftomed to dtduce every approbation or averijon, ' 

from rational views of iniertft. It is cettain that iiis 
Iprdihip; has carried the influence of the moral fenfe 
very fry, aod fomc of his followers have carried it far- 
ther. The advocates for the ftlfifli fyftcrn feern to drive 
their opinions to the oppoCue extreme, and we have tlfc- 
where endeavoured to ihow that the trutli lies between 
the cputendiflg parties.^ See Moral Puilosuphy, 

27—32. 

PMc SMtfSJt is defined by the noble author of the 
Charadleri flics to be, an innate propeniity to be pleaf-cl 
with the happinefs of others, and to be uneafy at ihtir 
mifrry^^ It is found, he fays, iu a greater or lefs degree 
in all cnen,^ and was fometiines called or fnfttr 

communis^ by ancient writers. 

Of the. reality of this public frnfe we hare great 
doubts. The coiidufl of favages, who are more under 
the influence of original inilim^ than civilized men,, 
gives no countenance to it. Their afFei^ions feem iiU 
to be felfilh, or at leaH to fpring from fclfrlove variouf- 
ly modified. For the happtnefs of their wives they 
have very little regard, confldcring tlicm merely as in- 
Arumentf of their own pleafurc, and valuing them for 
Dothitig elfe. HenCe they make them toil, while they 
thcmfolvcs indulge, in liillefs idlencfr. To their children- 
we believe they exhibit ilrong Tymptoms of attachment, 
as fopn as they derive afliflance from them in war, or in 
the buiincfriof the chafe; but during the helplefs years 
of infancy, the child is left by the fclflfh father wholly 
to the care and protedion of its wretched mother; 
who, impelled by the forge of all females to their 
young, cheriihes her olrspring with great fondnefs— 

The lavage is, iodeed, fufceptible of ftroiig attachment t«,. 
fimilar to that which we call friendlhip ; but fuch cit- 
tacbments are no proofs of dirinterelled benevolence, or 
what his lordfhip calls the public fnife. Two barbarous 
heroes arc probably firft linked tcgclhcr by the ob- 
fervatlon of each other’s prowefs in war, or their /kill 
in purfuing their game; for fuch obfervation cannot fail, 
to /how them that tlicy may be ufcful to one another ; 
and we have clfewhere /hown how real f.*icudftiip may 
fpring from fentiments originally fclfifh. The favage is 
very much attached to his horde or tribe, and this at- 
tachment refcmblei patriotifm : but patriot! fm itfrlf is 
not a fentiment of pure benevolence delighting in the 
happineft of others, and grieving at their mifery : for 
the patriot prefers his own coiuitry to all others, and is- 
not very fcrupulous with refped to the reditude of the 
means by which he promotes its intcreft, or depre/Tcs its 
rivals. The favage purfucs with relcntlcfB rigour the 
enemies of himfdf or, of the tribe to which he belongs 
/hows no mercy to them when in his power, but puts 
them to the cruelleft, death, and carries tlicir fcalps to 
the leader of ,his party. Thefe fads, whfch cannot be 
controverted, arc pcrfedly irrcconcilcabla with innate 
benevolence, ora public fenfe comprehending the whole 
race of men ; and /how the truth of that theory by 
which we have in another place endeavoured to account 
for ail the paflions, fgcial as well as fclfifli. See Pas- 
sion. 

SENSIBLE .NOTE, in mufic, is that which confli- 
tutes a third major above the domiuautj aad a femi* 

tOAl 
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6cnfiL:litjr. tone beneath the tonic. 5i, or Bi is the fenfible note to give 5 for there is not a fa6i: better eft abli (lied in the 
v~ ill the tone of ut or Q fol ijSi \ or G (harp, in the tone fcicnce of human nature; than that paflive perceptions 
of la or A. grow gradually weaker by repetition, while a£tive ha* ^ 

Tlicycall it t\\i^fenJtblenote on thieacconnt, thatit caufes bits daily acquire ftrength. 

to be perceived the tone or natural ferics of the key and It is of great impoitance to a literary man to ^Iti- 
the tonic itfelf ; upon which, after the chord of the do- vatc his tafte, becaule it is tlw: foiircc of much elegant 
fniiiant, the fenliblc note taking the fhorteft road, is and refined pleafurcy (fee Taste) ; but there is a dc- 
uiidcr a neceffily of rifing : which has made foiUc au- grecof faftidioufucfs which renders that picafure impof- 
thors treat this fenfible note as* a major diftbnance, for Bble to be obtained, fcnd is the certain indication of ex- 
want of obfening, that diffonance, being a relation, piring letters, ft is hcceff.iry to lubmlf to tli^ aHihcial 
cannot be conftituicd uulefs by tw'o notes between which rules of pnliterefi, for they tend to promote the peiicc 
it lubfifts. awd harmony of fociety, and are fometiihes a ufefni fub-. 

It is not meant that the fcafiblc note kthc feventh of ftitute for moral virtue ; but he who with refpcil to 

the Lone, becaufc, in the minor mode, this feventh can- them lia'i fo niuth fenfibility as to be difgufted with all 

not be a feiifibh note but in afLcnding ; for, in dcfccnd- whofe manners are not equally poliflved with his own, is 
iiipj, It is at the dillance of a full note from the tonic, nvery troublcfome member of ^ciety. It is every man's 
and of a third minor from the dominant. duty to cultivate his moral fenfibilitieSf fo as to ma^e 

SENiSlBlLrfY, is a nice and delicate perception of them fubfervient to the purpofts for which they were 
plealure or pain, beauty or deformity. It is very near- given to him ; but if he either feel, or pretend to fed, 
ly allied to tafte ; and, as far as it is natural, feems to the miferies ofpthers to fo exquifite a degree as to be 
depend upon the organisation of the nervous fyftem. unable to afford them the rdief which they have a right 
It is capable, however, of cultivation, and is expericn- to expedl, his fcnfihilities are of no good tendency, 
ced ill a much higher degree in civ ilizeil than in favage That the mao of true fenftbility has more pains and 
nations, and among perfons liberally educated than more plcafures than the callous wretch, is univerfally ad- 
among boors and illiterate mechanics. The man who initted, as well as that his enjoyments and fufferingsarc 
hfu cultivated any of the fine arts has a much quicker more exqutlite in thcir kinds ; and as no man lives for 
and more exquifite perception of beauty and deformity hirafclf alone, no man will acknowledge his want of 
in the execution of that art, than another of equal Or fenfibility, or elprels a wifli that hishtart were caftoits. 
even greater natural powers, who has but cafudiy in- It is, however, a matter of fome moment todiftinguifti 
fpe6tc.il its produdions. He w'ho has been long aecuf- real fenfibilities from ridiculous affedations, thofe which 
tomed to that decorum of manners which charadenzea tend to incrcafe tlie fum of hunriai happhiefs from fucU 

the polite part of the world, perceives almoft inftautane- at have a contrary tendency ; and 10 cultivate them all in 

oully the fmalleft deviation from it, and feels liimfelf al* fuch a nianner as to makethem anfwei the ends for which 

moll as mucli hurt by behaviour barmlefs in itfelf, as by they were implanted ih us by thebcncficcnt Author of na- 

thc grofTcft rudenefs ; and the roan who has long pro- turc. This can be<done only by watching over them as 
cceded ileadilyin the paths of virtue, and often painted over other aflbeiations, (fctMETArHYsics,N®98.); for 
to liimfelf the deformity of vice, and the miferies of cxccflive fenfibility, as it it not the gift of nature,' is 

which It is produdive, is more quickly alarmed at any the bane of human happtnefs. ** Too much tendernefs 

deviation from reditude, than another who, tliough his (as Roufl'eau well olifcrvcs) proves the bittcreft curfe 
life has been ftained by no crime, has yet thought lefs inftead of tlic moft fruitful blefliiig ; vexation and dif- 

upon the principles of virtue and confequences of vice, appointment arc ita certain confequenccs, Thetempe- 

Every thing which can be called fenfibility, and is rature of the air, the change of the feafons, the brilli- 
not born with man, may be refolved into ufTociation, ancy of the fun, or thickn fs of the fogs, are fo many 
and is to be regulated accordingly ; for fenfibilities may moving fpringsto the unhappy pofTcflbr, andhebcebmet 
be acquired which are inimical to happinefs and to the tlic wanton (port of their arbitration. 
pradice of virtue. The man is not to be envied who SENSITIVE PtaiiT. See Mimosa, DtoaiSA, and 
has fo accullomrd hi mfelf to the forms of polite addrefs Heoysarum. 

as to be hurt by the unaffe6l:cd language and manners of The tenfitive plants arc well known to poflefsa kind 
the honeft peafant, with whom he may have occafion of motion, by which the leaves and ftalks are contrad- 
to tranfad bufinefs ; nor is he likely to acquii'e much cd and Fall down hpon being Pijghtly toubhed,' 6r '{haken 
ufeful knowledge who has fo fcduloufly Itudicd the with fome degree of ykileftcc.'' 

beauties of coinpofition as to be unable to read without The contradion of the leaves and branches of the 
difguft a book of fcience or of hiftory, of which the ftylc fenfitive platitwhen touched, 'is a very fingtdar phenotne- 
comes not up to his ftandard of perfedion. That fen- non. Differtnt hypotheftS'have been formed by bota- 
fibility which wc cither have from nature, or nccclTirily nifts in order to' ekplam it ; but we are di^ofrd t6 be- 
acqutre, of the miferies of others, is of the greateft ufc licvc thSt iheEfe hisvVr generally been deduced mlierfiom 
when properly regulated, as k powerfully impels us analogical reifoning than from a cotlcdion of fads and 
to relieve their diftrefs ; but if it by aiiy^’means become ac^dhilit of sU 

fg exquifite as to make us fhun the fight of mifery, it the important fads wc havebeeii able to coUed 

coiintera6ls the end for which it was implanted in our upon this curious fubjed ; and then draw fhch eonclu- 
nature, and only deprives us of happhiefs, while it con- fipns as obyioufly rcfultfrom them, without, howeveral- 
tributes nothing to the good of others. Indeed there tempting to fupport any old, or toeftablifh a new, by- 
> , ta reafon to believe that all fuch extreme fenfibilities are pothcfis* 

'(fielfiftiaffodatiuns, employed as apologiesforwithholdlng t. It is dificuH to touch' tbe leaf of a healthy fewfi- 
jkom the miferabic that relief which it is in our power tivc plant fo delicately that it will not immediate ool- 

lapfe 
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n fiji VC- lapfe (a), the foltola or little leaves moving at their 
*^r^bare till they come into contafl, and tjien applying 
tliemfelves clofe together. If the leaf be touched with 
a little more force, the oppoiite leaf will cahibit the 
fame appearance. If a little more force be applied, the 
partial footftalks bend down towards the common foot- 
ilalk from which they ilTue, making with it a more a* 
oute angle than before. If the touch be more violent 
flill, all the leaves fituated on the fame (ide with the 
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terwards fuhjeA to no changes at night or morning, hut Scnritix-e. 
remained three days and nights with their leases in the ' 

fame moderately open Hate. At the end of this time 
they were brought out again into the air, and there re- 
covered their natural periodical motions, fliutting every 
nightt and opening every morning, as naturally and as 
ftrongly as if the plant had not been in this forced (late ; 
and while in the cave, it was obferved to be very little 
lefs affedlcd with the touch than when abroad in thu 


one that has been touched will inftantly collapfe, and 
the partial footftalk will approach the common foot- 
flalk to which it is attached, in the fame manner as 
the partial footftalk of the leaf approaches the ftem or 
branch from which it iftues ; fo that the whole plant, 
from having its branches extended, will immediately 
appear like a weeping birch. 

1 . Thefe motions of the plant are performed by means 
of three diftinft and fenfible articulations. The firft, 
that of the foliola or lobes to the partial footftalk ; the 
fecond, that of the partial footftalk to the common one; 
the third, that of the common footftalk to the trunk. 
Tlie primary motion of all which is the doling of the 
leaf upon the partial footftalk, which is performed in 
a fimilar manner, and by a fimilar articulation. This, 
however, is much lefs vikble than the others. Thefe 
motions are wholly independent on one another, as may 
be proved by experiment. It appears that if the par- 
tial footftalks are moved, and coUapfe toward the pc* 
tioli, or thefe toward the trunk, the little leaves, whofe 
motion is ufually primary to thefe, (hould be affeded 
alfo ; yet experiment proves that it is ^lollible to touch 
the footftalks in fuch a manner as to affef^ them 


open air. 

6. The great heats of fummer, when there is open 
funlhine at noon, afFed the plant in fome degree like 
cold, cauling it to ftiut up its leaves a little, but never 
in any rery great degree. The plant, however, is leaft 
of all affeded about nine o’clock in ilic morning, and 
that is confequently the propereft time to make experi- 
ments on it. A branch of the fcnfxtivc plant cut off, 
and laid by, retains yet its property of ftiUtting up and 
opening in the morning for fome days ; and it holds it 
longer if kept with one end in water, than if left to 
dry more fuddenly. 

y. The leaves only of the fcnfiiive plant Ihut up in the 
night, not the branches : and if it be touched at this 
time, the branches are affcdlcd in the fame manner as 
in the day, Ihutting up, or approaching to the ftalk or 
trunk, in the fame manner, and often with more force. 
It is of no confequence what the fubilance is with which 
the plant is touched, it anfwers alike to all ; but there 
may be obferved a little fpot, diftlnguilliable by its paler 
colour in the articulations of its leaves, where the 
great eft aud niceft fenfibility is evidently placed. 

8. Duhamcl having obferved, about the 15th of 


only, and make them apply themfelves to the trunk, 
while the leaves feel nothing of the touch ; but this 
cannot be, unlefs the footftiuks are fo difpoled as that 
they can fall to the trunk, without fuffering their leaves 
to touch any part of the plant in their paffage, becaufc, 
if they do, they are immediately affe^ed. 

5. Winds and heavy rains make the leaves of the 
fenfitive plant contraA and clofe ; but no fuch effect 
is produced from (light (howers. 

4. At night, or when expofed to much cold in the 
day, the leaves meet and clofe in the fame manner as 
when touched, folding their upper furfaccs together, 
and in part over each other, like fcalcs or tiles, lo as to 
expofe as little as poi&ble of the upper furface to the 
air. The oppofite (idea of the leaves (foliola) do not 
come clofe together in the night, for when touched they 
apply themfelves clofer together. Dr Darwin kept a 
fenfitive plant in a dark puce for fome hours after day- 
break ; the leaves and footftalks were collapfed as in 
its moft profound fleep; and, on expoGng it to the light, 
above xo minutes paffed before it was expanded. 

5« In the month of Auguft, a fenfitive plant was 
carried in a pot out of its uAal place into a dark cave, 
the motion that k received in the carriage (hut up its 
leaves, and they did not open till X4 hours afterwards ; 
at this time they became moderately open, but were af- 
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September, in moderate weather, the natural motion 
of a branch of a fenfitive plant, remarked, that at nine 
in the morning it formed with the flem an angle of 100 
degrees ; at noon, 1 1 2 degrees ; at three afternoon, it 
returned to 100; and alter touching the branch, the 
angle was reduced to 90. Three quarters of an hour 
after it had mounted to 1 12 ; and, at eight at night, it 
defeended again, without being touched, to 90. The 
day after, iti finer weather, the fame branch, at eight 
in the morning, made an angle of 135 degrees with the 
ftem ; after being touched, the angle was diminiftied to 
80 ; an hour after, it rofc again to 135 ; being touch- 
ed a fecond time, it dtfeended again to 80 ; an hour 
and a half after, it had rifen to 145 ; and upon being 
touched a third time, defeended to 135 ; and remained 
in that pontion till five o’clock in the afternoon, when 
being touched a fourth time it fell to i lo. 

9, The parts of the plants which have collapfed af- 
terwards unfold themfelves, and return to their former 
expanded ftale. The time required for tliat purpofc 
varies, according to the vigour of the plant, the feafon 
of the year, the hour of the day, the Hate of the at- 
mofpherc. Sometimes half an hour is rtqiufite, fome- 
times only ten minutes. The order in which the parts 
recover themfelves varies in like manner: foipctimes it 
is the common footftalk ; fometimes the rib to which 
M m the 


(a) As the nature of the fenfitive plant is curious, we wi(h to make the defeription of it intelligible to thofe 
•who are not acquainted with the technical language of botany* We have therefore ufed the word iuftead of 
/oHohm^ or lobe. 
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Senfiilve. leaves arc attached ; and fomclimcs the leaves them- 
^(Ivrsare expanded, before the other parts have made 
any attempt to he reinftated in their former pofitum. 

lo. Ir, withovit Ihaking the other fmallcr leaves, we 
cut off the half of a leaf or lohe hcloiiging to the lall 
pail at the extremity or fiiir.niit of a wing, the leaf 
cut, and its antagoiiill, tint is to f.'v, the firft pair, 
begin lo approaclccach other ; then the fecond, and fo 
on fucceflivtly, till all the lefter leaves, cn* lobes of that 
wing, have coUapfed in like manner. Trcqucntly, af- 
ter I a or 15 feeotids, the lohts of the other wings, 
which were not immed'.atcly a&e6led by the ftroke, fluit; 
whilll the ftalk and its wing, beginning at the hotiora, 
and proceeding in order to the top, gradually recover 
thcmlclvcs. If, inlVead of one of llic Icffcr extreme 
I'javts, we cut off one belonging to the pair that is next 
tlic footllalk its antagoiiill fliuts, as do the other pairs 
fuecellivcly, from the bottom to the top. If all the 
leaves of one fide of u wing be cut oil, the oppofitc 
leaves are not alFecled, but remain expanded. With 
fome addrefs, it is poflible even to cut off a branch 
u ithout hurting the leaves, or making tliem fall. The 
common footftalk of the winged leaves being cut as 
far as threc-fourtlii of its diameter, all the parts which 
liarg down coUapfe, but quickly recover without ap- 
pearing to have faffered any confiderable violence by 
llic (hock. All incifion being made into one of the prin- 
cipal branches to the depth of one-half tlic diameter, 
the branches fituated betwixt the fcaion and the root 
will fall down ; thofe above the incifion remain as be- 
fore, and the leffer leaves continue open ; but this di- 
redioii is foon deftroyed, by cutting off one of the 
lobes at the extremity, as was obferved above. Laffly,. 
A whole wing being cut off with precaution near its in- 
fertion into the common footftalk, the other wings arc 
not affedlcd by it, and its own lobes do not (hut. No 
motion enfucs fiom piercing the brancli with a needle 
or other fliarp inftrument. 

1 1. If the end of one of the leaves be burned with 
the flame of a candle, or by a burning glafs, .orby 
touching it with hot iron, it clofes upfin a moment, and 
the oppofitc leaf docs the fame, and after ^that the 
whole fcrics of leaves on each fide of the partial or 
little footftalk; then the footftalk itfelf; then the branch 
or common footftalk ; all do the fame, if the burning 
has been in a fufficient degree. This proves that there 
is a very nice communication between all the parts of 
the plant, by means of which the burning, which only 
is applied to the extremity of one leaf, diffufea its influ- 
cnee through every part of the fhrub. If a drop of 
aquafortis be carefully laid upon a leaf of the fcnfitive 
]>lant, fo as not to (hake it in the lead, the leaf does 
not begin lo move till the acrid liquor corrodes the fub- 
lUiice of it ; but at that time, not only ibat particplar 
Kaf, but all the leaves placed on the fame footftalk, 
t:lofc ihemfclvcfi up. The vapour of burning fulphur 
has alfo this effc£l on many leaves at once, according as 
they arc more or Icfs expofed to it; but a buttle of 
very acrid and fulphurcoua fpirit of Vitriol, placed 
under the branches unftoppcd, produces no fuch cfre£lv. 
Wetting the leaves with fpicit of wine has been obferved 
alfo to have no tffeit, nor the rubbing oil of almonds 
ovLr them ; though this laft application deftroya many 
plapts. 

From the preceding experiments llic foDowing con- 


j. The conirafiion of Sendifw, 


clufions may be fairly drawn : 

the parts of the fcnfitive plant is occafioiied by an ex- 
ternal force, and the contraction is in proportion to the 
force. 2. All bodies which can exert any force affeCl 
the fcnfitive plant ; fome by the touch or by agitation, 
as the wind, rain, &c. ; fome by chemical influence, as 
heat and cold. 3. 'r«uching or agitating the plant pro- 
duces a greater effeii tliun an incifiuai or cutting uif a 
part, or by applying hsat or cold» 

Attempts have been made to explain thefe curious 
phenomena. Dr D&rwin, in the notes to his admired 
poem, entitled, 7 he Botanic Ganitayhys it down as n 
principle, that “ the ilcep of animals confitls in a fu- 
fpcnfion of voluntary motion ; and as vegetables arc fub- 
je£t to fleep as well as animals, there is reafon to con- 
clude (fays he) that tlw various aflion of doling their 
petals and foliage may be jiiftly aferibed to a voluntary 
power ; for without the faculty of volition llscp wouhl 
not liave been neceffary to them.’* Whether this defl- 
nition of fleep when applied to afirnialsbe juft, we ftiall 
not inquire 5 but it is evident die fuppofed analogy be- 
tween the fleep of animals and the fleep of plants has 
led Dr Darwin to admit this aftoniflting conclulioii, that 
plants have volition. As volition prefoppofes a mind or 
foul, it were to be wifhed that he had given us feme in- 
formation concerning, the natuie of a vegetable foul, 
which can think and will. We fuTpe^t, however, that 
this vegetable foul will turn out to be a mere mechani- 
cal or chemical one ; for it is affeiled by external forces 
uniformly in the fame w^ay, its volition is merely palRve,i- 
and never makes any fuccefsful rciiiiaiice againft thofe 
caufes by which it is influenced* All this is a mere 
abufe of words. The fleep of plants is a metaphorical 
exprtflion, and Imis not the leaft rcfemblancc to the 
fleep of animals. Plants are faid to fleep when the 
flowers orleavesare contraded and folded together; but' 
we never heard that there is any fimilar cuiuradion iu 
the body of an animal during fleep. 

Tlie flbres of vegetables have been compared with 
thc*mufclc5 of animals, and the motions of the fenfitivc 
plant have been fuppofed the fame with mufcular motion.' 
Between the flbres of vegetables and the mufelea of ani- 
mals, however, there isnottheleaft flmilarity. If mufcles 
be cut through, fo aa lo be fepaiutcd from the joints 
to which they are attached, their powers are completely 
deftroyed; but this is not tiie cafe with vegetable fibres.- 
The following very ingenious experiment which was 
communicated to us by a iefpe£l,able member of the 
Univerfity of £diaburgh» is deciilve on this fubje£I« 
He felefied a growing poppy at that period of its 
growth, before unfolding, when the head and neck are 
bent dqwn almoil double. He cut the ftalk where it 
was curved half tlirough on the under fide, and half 
through at afmall diftance on the upper fide, and half 
through in the middle point between the two fedlionsy 
fo that the ends of the flbres were feparated from tlie 
ftalk. Notwithilanding thefe fcveral cuttings on the 
neck, the poppy raifed its head, and aiTumed a more 
creft pofition. .There is, therefore, a complete diftinc- 
tion between mufcular motion and the motions of a 
plant, for no motion can take place in the limb of 
an.animal when the uiufcks of that limb arc cut. 

In flue, we look upon all. attempts to explain the,^ 
motions of plants as ahfurd, and all rcafuniiig from fup- 
pofed analogy between animals and vegetables as the 

fource 
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laifnec foiircc of wild cofijeaurc, and not of found pliilofophy. of external objeAi. It differs from confeioufnefs of an 3tntimcni« 
•ntiiciit contraaion and cxpaiifion of the fenfitive internal aftioii, fiich as thinking, fufpending thought, v~- 

fame hght as we do gravitation, chemical inclining, refolving, willing. See. And it diffeis from 

elcdricity, and niagnctifni, as a lingular fa6i, the conception of a relation among objcAs j a concep* 

the circumftanccs of which we may be IV.Ily acquainted tion of that kind being termed opinion. 
with, but mull defpair of underftanding its caufe. Se*timents, in poetry. To talk in the language 

What has been faid under tliis article chiefly refers to of mufle, each paflion hath a certain tone, to w hich 

the mimojkfinjitiva andpv^Vtf. For a full account of every fenttment proceeding from it ought to he tuned 

the motions of vegetables in general, fee Vegetable Mq^ with the greatcll accuracy: which is no eafy work, 

iioUf under the article Motion. efpecially where fuch harmony ciught to he fiippoited 

SENTENCE, in law, a judgment paffed in court during the courfe of a long theatrical reprefentation. 
by the Judge in fomc procefs, cither civil or criminal. In order to reach fuch delicacy of execution, it is nc- 
*Sce Judgment. ceffary that a writer affiime the precife charafler and 

Sentence, in grammar, denotes a period | or a fet paflion of the perfonage reprefented; which requires 
of words comprehending fomc perfed fenfe or fenti- an uncommon genius. But it is the only difficulty j 
ment of the mind. The buiinefs of pointing is to di- for the writer, who, annihilating himfclf, can thus bc- 
ilinguiihthe feveral parts and members of fcHtences, fo come another pcrfoii, need be in no pain about the fen- 
as to render the fenfe thereof as clear, diftindi, and timents that belong to the affumed chara6\er : tbele 
full as poflible. See Punctuation. will flow without the Icall ftudy, or even prcconcep* 

In every fentcnce there arc two parts neceffarily re» tion ; and will frequently be as delightfully new to Iiim- 
quired ; a noun for the fubje^, and a definitive verb : fclf as to his reader. But if a lively picture even of a 
whatever is found more than thefe two, affeds one of (ingle emotion require an efl’oit of genius, how much 
them, cither immediately, or by the intervention of fomc greater the effort to compofe a paffionate dialogue with 
other, whereby the firlt is afleded. as many different tones of paflion as there are fpeak- 

Again, Every feiitenct is either fimple or compound: m i With what diiftiliiy of feeling mull that writer 
a Ample fentcnce is that coififting of one firt^c fub* be endued, who approaches perfciflion in fuch a w'ork ; 
jcA, and one finite verb.— —A compound fentcnce con* when it is ncccffary to aflume different and even oppo- 
tains feveral fubje£ls and finite verbs, either exprcfsly (ite cliaradlcrs and paflions in the quickefl: fucceffion ? 
or implicitly. Yet this work, difficult as it is, yields to that of com- 

A fimple fentcnce needs no point or di(lin6lion ; only poling a dialogue in genteel comedy, exhibiting cha- 
a period to clofc it : as, “ A good tnan loves virtue rafters without paflion. The reafon is, that the differ- 
for iift If.**— -In fuch a fentence, the feveral adjunfts af* ent tones of t haraftcr are more delicate, and Icfs in 
feft cither the fubjeCt or the verb in a different man* fight, than ihofc of paffion ; and, accordingly, many 
«er. Thus the word good exprelfcs the quality of the writers, who have no^ genius for drawing charafters, 
fubjeft, ifiriue the objeft of the aftion, and for itfelf make « Ihift to rcprefcnl, tolerably well, an ordinary 
the end thereof. — Now none of thefe adjunfts can be paflion in its fimple movements. But of all works of 
feparated from the reft of the fentcnce: for if one be, this kind, what is tndy the moll difficult, is a charac- 

why (hoidd not all the reft ? and if all be, the fentcnce terillical dialogue upon any pliilofophical fnbjeft ; to 

will be minced into almoll as many parts as there arc interweave charafters v/ith rcafoning, by fuiting to the 

words. disrafter of each fpeakcr a peculiarity not only of 

But if feveral adjunfts be attributed in the fame man- thought but of expreflion, requires the perfeftion of 

Tier cither to the fubjeft or the verb, the fentcnce be- genius, talle, and judginent. 

comes compound, and is to be divided into parts. How difficult didlogue writing is, will be evident, even 

In every compound fentcnce, as many fubjefts, or as without reafoning, from the miferable compofiiions of 

many liftitc verbs as there are, either cxprefsly or im- that kind found without number in all languages. The 

})lied, fo many diilinftions may there be. Thus^ My art of mimicking any fingularity in gellurc or in voice, 

hopes, fears, joyE, pains, all centre in you.*’ And thus is a rare talent, though direfted by light and hearing, 

Cettilina ahiit^ eecc^fit, evtifit^ The rtafon of the acutell and moll lively of oiir external fenfes : how 

which pointing is obvious j for as many fubjefts or fi- much more rare mull that talent be, of imitating cha- 
nite verbs aa there arc in a fentcnce, fo many members rafters and internal emotions, tracing all their diffev- 
docs it really con-tain. Whenever, therefore, there oc- ent tints, and reprefenting them in a lively manner by 

cur more nouns than verbs, or contrariwdfc, they are natural fentiments propcily exprtffed ? 'I'he trii!]i is, 

to be conceived as equal. Since, as every fubjeft re- fuch execution is too delicate for an ordinary genina ; 
quires its verbs, fo every verb requires its fubjeft, where- and for that reafon the bulk of writers, inllcad of ex- 
wiih it may agree : excepting, perhaps, in fomc figu- prefling a paflion as one does who feels it, content 
rative exprcfliona. themfelves with deferihing it in the language of a fpec- 

SENTICOSiE (from^n/w, a “briar or bramble);” tatur. awake paifion by an internal effort menly, 
the name of tbe 35th order in Linnaeus’s fragments of without any external ennfr, requires great feiifibility ; 
a natural method, confilling of rofe, bramble, and other and yet that operation is necefliiry, not Icfs to the wvi- 
plants, which refemblc them in port and cxteitial (Iruc- ter than to the aftor ; becanfe none but thofe who ac- 
ture. See Botant, page 465. tually fed a paflion can icprefent it to tbe life. Tiic 

SENTIMENT, according to Lord Karnes, it a writci’s part is the more complicated : he muft add 
^ term appropriated to fuch thoughts as arc prompted compofirion to prfli'm : and muff, in the quickefl fuc- 
by paffion. It differs from a perception ; for a per- ceflion, adopt every different chai after. But a very 
ctption ilgnifics tbe aft by which wc become confeious humble of inianjnaiion may ferve to convert a 
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Sent imecis. writer into a fpc£kator, fo as to figui'c» in fomcobfciirc 
manncfi an adion as palTing in his fight and Iicaring. 
In that figured fituation^ being led naturally to write 
like a fpcdlator, he entertains his readers with his own 
refledions, with cool deferiptioni and florid declama- 
tion ; inftcad of making them eyc-witneffes, as it were, 
to a real event, and to every movement of genuine paf- 
fion. Thus moft of our plays appear to be call in the 
fame mould ; perfonages without character, the mere 
outlines of paffion, a tirefome monotony, and a pompous 
declamatory ilylc. 

This deferiptive manner of reprefenting paffion is a 
very cold entertainment; our fympathy is not raifed 
by defeription ; we mufl: firft be lulled into a dream of 
reality, and every thing mull appear as palfing in our 
fight. Unhappy is the player of genius who ads a 
part in what may be termed a dtjeriptive tragedy; af- 
ter afl’iimiiig the very paffion that is to be reprefented, 
Jiow is he cramped in adion, when he mull utter, not 
the fentimenta of the paffion he feels, but a cold de- 
fcriptioii in the language of a byftander? It is that im- 
perfedion, undoubtedly, in the bulk of our plays, 
w'hich confines our ftage almoft entirely to Shakcfpearc, 
notwithllanding his many irregularities. In our late 
Englilh tragedies, we fometimes find fentiments toler- 
ably well adapted to a plain paffion : but we mull not 
in any of them exped a fentiment expreffive of cha- 
rader ; and, upon that very account, our late perform- 
ances of the dramatic kind are for the moft part into- 
lerably infipid. 

But it may fee proper to illuflrate this fubjedby ex- 
amples. The firft examples lhall be of f.itiments that 
appear the legitimate offspring of paffion ; to which 
lhall be oppofed what are deferiptive only, and illegiti* 
male : and in making this comparifon, thointtances fliall 
be borrowed from Shakefpeare and Cor^icille, who for 
genius in dramatic compolition Hand iippcntioft iti the 
rolls of fame. 

I. Shakcfpearc lhall furnifli the firft example, being 
of fentiments didated by a violent and perturbed paf- 
fiun : 


Lear. — — ^Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not as if this mouth Ihould tear this hand 
Tor lifting food to't ? — But Til punilh home ; 

No, 1 will weep no more.— In fuch a night. 

To Ihut me out ! Pour on, I will endure. 

In fuch a night as this 1 O Regan, Goiierill, 

Your old kind father, w'hofc frank heart gave aU — 
O ! that way madnefs lies : let me Ihun that ; 

No more of that. 

Kent. Good, my lord, enter here. 

Lear. Prithre, go in thyfelf, feck thine own eafe. 
This tempeft will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more : — but Til go in ; 

In, boy, go firti. You houfelcfa poverty 

Nay, get thee in ; PH pray, and then I'll deep — 
P*)or naked wretches, wherefoe’er you arc, 

'fhat bide the pelting of this pitilcfs ftorm I 
liow ftiall yourhoufclcfe beads, and unfed fidcs, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs defend you . 
Prom fcafoiis fuch as this !— O I have ta’cn 
Too little care of tliis ! take phylic, Pomp ; 
£xpofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel| 


That thou may’ll fhakc the fiipcrflux to them, 

And lliow the heav’us more juit. 

King Lear ^ A A III. fc. 5. 

With regard to the French author, truth obliges us 
to acknowledge, that he deferibes in the ftylc of a fpec- 
tator, inftcad of expreffing paffion like one who feels 
it ; which naturally betrays him into a tirefome mono- 
tony, and a pompous defamatory ftyle. Itisfcurce 
neceffary to give examples, for he never varies from 
that tone. We lhall, however, take two paffages at a 
venture, in order to be confronted with thofe tranferi- 
bed above. In the tragedy of Cinna, after the con- 
fpiracy was difeovered, JSmilia, having nothing in view 
but racks and death to herfelf and her lover, receives 
a pardon from Auguftus, attended with the brighteft 
cireumftanices of magnanimity and tendernefs. This it 
a lucky fituation for reprefenting the palfions of fur- 
prife and gratitude in their different flages, which feem 
naturally to be what follow. Thefe paffions, raifed at 
once to the utmoft pitch, and being at firft too big for 
utterance, mull, for fome moments, be expreffed by 
violent geftures only: fo foon as there is vent for words, 
the firft expreffions arc broken and interrupted: at laft, 
we ought to expcA a tide of intermingled fentiments, 
occafioned by the AuAuation of the mind between the 
two palfions. Emilia is made to behave in a very dif- 
ferent manner; with extreme coolncfs Ihe deferibes her 
own fituation, as if Ihc were merely a fpcAator ; or ra- 
ther the poet takes the tafle off her hands : 


Sent^enti 


£t je me rends, Seigneur, a ces hautes booths : 

Jc recouvre la vfie aupr^s de leiirs clartes. 

Je coimois mon forfait qui me fembloit jullicc : 

£t ce que n’avolt pu la terreur du fupplice, 

Je fens uaitre en mon amc un repentir puiffant, 

£t mon coeur en fecret me dit, qu’il y confent. 

£c ciel a r^folu votre grandeur fuprfiine ; 

Et pimr prciive, Seigneur, je u’en veux que moi-mi^rTic. 
J’ofe avec vanite me donner cet eclat, 

Puifqu’il change mon coeur, qu’il vent changer I’ctat. 
Ma hainc va mourir, que j’ai cruc immortelle ; 

£llc eft morte, et cc cceur devient fujet fidclc ; 

£t prenant deformais cette haine en horreur, 

L'ardeur de vous fervir fuccede a fa fureur. 

Aa V. fc. 3. 


So much in general upon the genuine fentiments of 
paffion. We proceed to particular obfervationa. And, 
firft, paffions feldom continue uniform any oonfiderablc 
time : they generally fluAuate, fwelHng and fubfiding^ 
by turns, often in a quick fuccefiion ; and the fenti- 
ments cannot be juft unlefs they correfpond to fnch fluc- 
tuation. Accordingly, a climax never Ihowa better than 
^in expreffing a fwelling paffion : the following paffagea 
may fuffice for an illuftration. 

uilmeria. ——How haft thou charm’d 
The wildnefs of the waves and rocka to this ; 

That thus relenting they have giv’n thee back 
To earth, to light and life, to love and me I 

Mourning Bride^ AA I. fc. 7. 

1 would not be the villain tliat thou think’ft 
For the whole fpacc that’s in the tyrant’s grafp, 

And the rich earth to bootT 

Maeleth^ AA IV. fc. 4. 

The 
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ttiment^ The fallowing pafiagc cxprcffcs finely the progrefs of 
conviction. 

Let me not fiir, nor breathe, lefi I diflblve 

That tender, lovely form, of painted air, 

So like Almcria. Ha ! it finks, it falls ; 

ril catch it e’er it goes, and grafp her (hade. 

*Tis life ! ’tis warm f 'tii file I His (he hcrfelf ! 

It is Almeria ! His, it is my wife ! 

Mourning Briile^ ACl II. fc. 6. 

Ill the progrefs of thonght our rcfoliitions become 
more vigorous as well as our paflions. 

If ever I do yield or give confent. 

By any aftiou, word, or thought, to wed 
Another lord ; may then juft heav’n fiiow’r down, &c. 

Mourning Bride^ A€l I. fc. i. 

And this leads to a fccond obfervation, That the dif- 
ferent fisges of a palfion, and its different directions, 
from birth to extinction, mult be carefully reprefented 
in their order ; becaufe otherwife the fentiments, by 
being mifplaccd, will appear forced and unnatural.—* 
Refentmeut, for example, when provoked by an atro- 
cious injuiy, difeharges itfelf firll upon the author; 
fentiments therefore of revenge come always firij, and 
mult in fome mcafurc be ezbaultcd before the per Con 
injured think of grieving for himfelf. In the Cid of 
Corneille, Don Diegue having been affronted in a cruel 
manner, expreffes icarcc any ^leiitiment of revenge, but 
is totally occupied in contemplating the low fituation 
to which he is reduced by the affront : 

O ra^c ! 6 defcfpoir ! 6 vicillcflc enncmic ! 

N’ai-je done tant vecu que pour cettc infamie ? 

Kt ne fuis-je blanchi dans Ics travaux guerriers, 

(^ic pour voir en un jour fletrir tant dc lauricrs ? 
l^n bras, qu’avcc refpeCt tout PEfpagne admire, 

Mon bras qui tant de fuis a fauve cet empire, 

Tant de fois affermi le tronc de fon roi, 

Trahit done ma querellc, ct ne fait ricn pour raoi ! 

O cruel fouvenir de ma gloire pafle ! 

Oeuvre dc tant de jours cn un jour effacee ! 

Nouvelle dignite fatale a mon bonheur ! 

Precipice eleve d’ou tombe mon honneur ! 

Faut-il de votre eclat voir triompher le comte, 

£t mourir fans vengeance, ou vivre dai\s la honte ? 

Comte, fois dc mon prince a prefent gouverncur, 

Ce haul rang n’admet point un homme fans honneur ; 

£t ton jaloux orgueil par cct affront infigne, 

MalgrC le choix du rni, m’en a i'fi rendre indigne. 

£t lui, dc mes exploits glorieux inftrument, 

Mais d’un cor^s tout de glacc inutile ornement, 

Fer jadif tant a craindre, et qui dans cettc offenfe, 

M’as fervi de parade, et non pas de defenfe, 

Va, quitte deformais le dernier dcs humains, 

Pafle pour me vengcr en dc meillcures mains. 

Le CiJf Aft I. fc. 7. 

Thcfe fentiments arc certainly not the firft that arc 
fuggefted by the paflion of refentment. As the firft 
movements of refentment are always direfted toils cb- 
jeft, the very fame is the cafe of grief. Yet with rela- 
tion to the fudden and fevere diftemper that feized 
Alexander bathing in the river Cydnua, Quintus Cur- 
tins deferibes the firft emotions of the army as direfted 
* * to themfelvcs, lamenting that they were left without a 

kaderi far from home, and had fcarcc any hopes of re- 
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turning in fafety : their king’s diftrefs, which miifi na-Sentiinentj- 
turally have been their firft concern, occupies them but ' 
in the fecond place according to that author. In the 
Aminta of Tauo, Sylvia, upon a report of her lover’s 
death, which fhe believed certain, inilead of bemoaning 
tlie lofsof her beloved, turns her tlioughtb upon hcrfelf, 
and wonders her heart does not break : 

Ohime, ben fon di fafib, 

Poi che quefta novella no m’liccide. Aft IV. fc. 2. 

In the tragedy of Jane tShorc, Alicia, in the full 
purpofc of dtftroying lier rival, has the following rc- 
fieftion : 

Oh Jealoufy 1 thou bane of pleafuig fricndfiiip. 

Thou worft invader of our tender bofoms ; 

How does thy rancour poifoo all our foftnefs. 

And turn our gentle nature into bittcrfiefs ! 

See where Ihc comes! Once my heart’s deareft blefiing. 

Now my chang’d eyes are blafted with her beauty, 

Loatlie that known face, and ficken to behold her. 

Aft 111 . fc. I. 

Thcfc are the refleftions of a cool fpeftator. A paffiori, 
while it has the afeendant, and is freely indulged, fug- 
gefts not to the perfon w'ho feels it any fentiment to us 
own prejudice: refleftions like the foregoing occur not 
readily till the paffion has fpent its vigour. 

A perfon fometimes is agitated at once by different 
paflions ; and the mind in that cafe, vibrating like a pen* 
diilum, vents itft-lfin fentiments that partake of the fame 
vibration. This we give as a third obfervation ; 

^een» Would I had never trod this Englifii earth, 

Or fell the flatteries that grow upon it I 
Ye’ve angels faces, but heav’n knows your hearts. 

What fludl become of me now > wretched lady ! 

1 am the moft unhappy woman living. 

Alas ! poor wenches, where are now your fortunes ? 

.... . . her fwornerim 

Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom, where no pity, 

No iVienda, no hope, no kindred, w'eep for me ! 

Almoft no grave allow’d me. 

Henry FIJI. Act. III. fc. 1. 

Othello. Oh devil, devil ! 

If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears, 

£ach drop flic falls would prove a crocodile. 

Out of my fight ! 

Defdemona. I will not flay t’offend you. * [^Going. 

Lodovico. Truly, an obedient lady : 

1 do bcfccch your lordfiiip, call her back. 

Oih. Miftrefs 
Def, My lord. 

0 th. What would you with her, Sir ? 

Lod. Who, I, my lord ? 

0 th. Ay; you did wifii that I would make her turn. 

Sir, fhe can turn and turn, and yet go on ; 

And turn again. And fhe can weep, Sir, weep ; 

And (he’s obedient : as you fay, obedient : 

Very obedient — ^proceed you in your tears — 

Concerning this, Sir,— oh well painted paflion !— 

I am commanded home — get you away, 

I’ll fend for you anon— Sir, I obey the mandate, 

And will return to Venice^ — Hence, avaunt ! 

[£x// Defdemona* 

Othello, Aft IV. fc. 6. 
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S«niiincnti. Emilia, Oh ! my good lord, I would fpcak a word 
with you. 

Othello, Yes, 'tis Emilia — By and by.— Slices dead. 
’Tib like (he comes to fpeak of Callio’s death ; 

The noife was high.— Ha ! no more moving ? 

Still as the grave. Shall (he come in ? wer’t good? 

I think (he (lirs again— No— what's the beil ? 

If (he come in, (he'll, fure, fpeak to my wife : 

My wife ! my wife ! what wife ? I have no wife ; 

Oil infupportable ? oh heavy hour ! 

Othellof A£l V. fc. 2. 

A fourth obfervation is, That nature, which gave us 
padlons, and made them extremely beneficial when mo* 
derate, intended undoubtedly that they (hould be fub* 
jedled to the government of reafon and confcience. It 
is therefore againft the order of nature, that paffion in 
any cafe (liould take the lead in ccintradid^ion to reafon 
and confcience : fiich a (late of mind is a fort of anarchy 
which every one is a(hamed of and endeavours to hide 
nr dilTemble. Even love, however laudable, is attended 
.with a confeious (hame w'hen it becomes immoderate : 
it is covered frpm the world, and difclofcd only to tkc 
beloved objedt : 

Et que I'amour fouvent de remors combatin 

Paroiife une foiblelTe, et non une vertn. 

BoileaUf V Art Poet, Chant. III. 1 . lOl. 

O, they love leaft that let men know they love. 

Tnno Gentlemen of Verona^ Aft I. fc. 5. 

Hence a capital rule in the reprefentation of immode* 
rate palTions, that they ought to be hid or dKTembled 
as much as polTible. And this holds in an efpecial man* 
ner with refpeft to criminal padlons : one never conn* 
fcls the commiflion of a crime in plain terms; guilt 
mud not appear in its native colours, even in thought ; 
the propofal mud be made by hints, and by repreient- 
iiig the aftion in fomc favourable light. Of the pro- 
priety of fentiment upon fuch an occafion, Shakefpeare, 
ill the Tempcjly has given us a beautiful example, in a 
fpeech by the ufurping duke of Milan, advifing So- 
balliaii to murder his brother the king of Naples ; 

Antonio, ■■ What might, 

Worthy Sebadian, — O, what might— no more. 

And yet, methinks, I fee it in thy face 

What thou (hould d he : the occafion fpeaks thee, and 

My ilrong imagination fees a crowu 

l^ropping upon thy head. Aft II. fc. 2. 

A piftiire of this kind, perhaps dill finer, is exhibited 
in King John, where that tyrant folicits fc, 5.) 

Hubert to murder the young prince Arthur ; but it is 
loo long to be inferted here. 

II. As things are bed illudrated by their contraries, 
we proceed to faulty fentiments, difdaining to be in- 
debted for examples to any but the med approved au- 
thors. The fird clafs (hall confid of fentiments that ac- 
cord not with the padion ; or, in other words, fenti- 
ments that the paifion does not naturally fugged. In 
the fecond clafs (hall be ranged fentiments that may be- 
long to an ordinary padion, but unfuitable to it as tinc- 
tured by a (ingular charafter. Thoughts that properly 
arc not fentiments, but rather defcriptions, make a 
-^ird. Sentiments that belong to the padion repre- 
Wted, but arc faulty as being introduced top early or 
4 


too late, make a fourth. Vicious fentiments expofed ScDtimenfi 
in their native drefs, indead of being cunrer U a 01 -Jif. 
guifed, make a fifth. And in the lad clafs (hall be co- 
lefted fentiments fuited to no charafter nor padion, and 
therefore unnatural. 

Tlic flrfi cla(s contains faulty fentiments of various 
kinds, which we (hall eudvavour to did'iiguilh from each 
other. I 

1. Of fentiments that arc faulty by being above the | 

tone of the paifion, the following may ferve as an ex- I 

ample : 

Othello, -O my fouPs joy ! 

If after every temped come fuch calms, 

May the winds blow till they have waken'd death": 

And let the labouring bark climb bills of fcas 

Olympus high, and duck again as low 

As hell's from heaven? Othello^ Aft II. fc. 0 * 

This fentiment may be fuggeded by violent and inflam* 
ed paifion ; but it is not fuited to the fatisfaftion, how- 
ever great, that one feels upon cfcaping danger. 

2 . Indance of fenttments below the tone of the paf- | 

fion. Ptcrlcmy, by putting Pompq to death, having 
incurred the difpleafure of Cscfar, was in the utmod 

dread of being dethroned : in that agitating fituation, 
Corneille ma(kes him utter a fpeech fiill of cool reflec- 
tion, that is in no degree exprtifivc of the paifion. 

Ah '! fi je t’avois cr6, Je n’aurois pas dc maitre, 

Je ferois dans le tr^nc ou le ciel m'a fait naltre ; 

Mais e'ed une imprudence aifez commune aux rois, 
D'ccootcr trop d'avis, et fe tromper an choix. 

I.e Dedin les aveuglc au bord du precipice, 

Ou ft quelque lumierc en leur ame fe glilTe, 

Cette faufle clartc dont il Ics eblouit, 

l#e plongc dans ime gonffre, ct puis s'evanouit. 

La Mort de Pompe^ Aft IV. fc. x. 

y Sentiments that agree not with the tone of the 
pafljon ; as where a pleafant fentiment is grafted upon 
a painful paifion, or the contrary. In the following 
indancesy the fentiments arc too gay for a ferious paf- 
fion : 

No happier tallv thefc faded eyes purfiie ; 

To read and weep is all they now can do, 

Eloifa to Abelard, 1 . 47, 

Again; 

PIcav'n fird taught letters for fome wretch's aid. 

Some banilh’d lover, or fomc captive maid : 

They live, they fpeak, they breathe what love infpires. 

Warm from the foul, and faithful to its fires ; 

The virgin's wilh without her fears impart, 

Excufe the bluih, and pour out alt the heart ; 

Speed the foft intcrcourfe from foul to foul, | 

And waft a figh from Indus to the pole. 

Eloifa to Abelard^ 1 . 51, 

Thefc tlioughts arc pretty x they fuit Pope, but not 
Eloifa. 

Satan, enraged by a threatening of the angel Gabriel, 
anfwers thus : 

Then when 1 am thy captive, talk of chains. 

Proud limitary cherub ; but cre then 

Far heavier load thyfelf expeft to feel 

Prom my prevailing arm, though heaven's King 

Ride 
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Ride on tliy win^B, and thou witli tliy compeers, 
ITiM to t!ie yoke, draw’ll his iriumpliant wheels 
In prog refs thro’ the road of heav^i Jfar~pav*d. 

Paradife Loft, B. IV. 

The? concluding epithet forms a grand and delightful 
image, which cannot be the genuine offspring of rage. 

4. Sentiments too artificial for a ferious paffion. The 
Hrft example is a fpecch of Percy expiring. 

O, Harry, thou hafi robbM me of my growth : 

I better brook the lofs of brittle life, 

Than thofe proud titles thou had won of me. [flefh. 
They wound my thoughts worfe than thy fword my 
I);it thought’s the flave of lift, and life time’s fool ; 
And rime, that takes furvty of all the worlds 
Mud have dop. 

Firj! Part, Henry IF. Aa V. fc-Q. 

The fentiments of the Mourning Bride arc for the 
mod part no hfs delicate than jud copies of nature: 
in the following exception the piaure is beautiful, but 
too artful to be fuggeded by fcvcrc grief. 

jdlmeria. O no ! Time gives increafe to my afBk>* 
tions. 

The circling hours, that gather all the woes 
Which arc diffus’d through tlic revolving year,> 

Come heavy laden with th* upprefidve weight 
To me ; with me, fucceffively, they leave 
Tile fighs, the tears, the groans, the reftlefs cares, 

And all the damps of grief, tluit did retard their flight ; 
They fhake their downy wings, and fcatter all 
Tlie dire coUeaed dews on my poor head ; 

Tlieu fly with joy and fwiftnefs from tne^ Aa I. fc. i.* 

In tlic fame play, Almeria feeing a dead body, which 
flic took to be Alphonfo’s, exprclTcs fentiments drained 
and artificial, which nature fuggeds not to any pei foil 
upon fucb an occaflon : 

Had they or hearts or eyes, that did tliis deed ?. 
Could C7CS endure to guide fucli cruel hands ? 

Are not my eyes guilty alike with theirs, 

That thus can gaze, and yet not turn to done ? 

I do not weep ! The fprings of tears are dry’d. 

And of a fudden 1 am calm, as if [der’d ! 

All things were well ; and yet my hufband’s inur- 
Yes, yes, I know to mourn : I’ll fluice this heart. 
The ^i^’cc of. wo, and' let the torrent in. 

Aft V. fc. II. 


Yet dial! thy grave with lifing flow’rs be dred, flentt menf^ 
And the green turf Jje lightly on thy bread : • 

There fhall the morn her carlicft tears beftow. 

There the fird rofes of the year fliall blow ; 

While angels with their filver wings o’erflmde 
The ground, now facred by thy relics made. 

5. Fanciful or finical fentitncntB. Sentiments that 
degenerate into point or conceit, however they may 
amufe in an idle hour, can never be the offspring of 
any ferious or important paffion. In the Jcrufalem of 
Taffo, Tancred, after a finglc combat, fpent with 
tfgue, and lofs of blood, falls into a fwoon ; in which 
fituation, iinderftood to be dead, he is difeovered by 
BrTminia, who was in love with him to didraftion. A 
more happy iituation cannot be imagined, to raife grief 
in an indant to its highcd pitch ; and yet, in venting, 
her forrow, die defeends mod abominably into antiihefis 
and conceit even of the lowed kind : 

E in Uii verso d’ineflicabil vena 
Lacrime, c voce di fofplri mida. 1 
In che niifcro punto liur qui me mens 
Fortuna ? a che veduta amara c trida ? 

Dopo gran tempo i’ ti ritrovo a peoa 
Tancredi, e ti riveggio, e non fon vifta 
Vida non fon da te, benche prefente 
T trovando ti perdo eternamente. 

Canto XIX. d. 105. 

Armida’s lamentation refpefting hcr lover Rinaldois m 
the fame vicious tade. Fid. Canto XX. dan. 1 24, 1 25,. 

126. 

^ern. Give me no help in lamentation, 

I am not btirren to bring forth complaints : 

All fprings reduce their currents to mine ryes, 

’Fhat I, being govern’d by the wat’ry moon, 

May fend forth plenteous tears to drown the vvoild, 

Ah, for my hufbaud, for my dear Lord Edw^ard. 

King liichard 111 . Aft. 3. ft. 2. 

Jane Shore Utters her lad breath in a witty conceit ; 

Then all is well, and I fhall fleep in peece^ 

’Tis very dark, and I have loft you now 

Was there not fomething I would have bequeath’d you ? 

But I have nothing left me to bellow, 

Nothing but one fad figh. Oh mercy, Hcav’n ! [iJ/Vr. 

Aft V. 


Pope*^s elegy to th6 memory of an unfortunate lady, 
expreffes delicately the mod tender concern and forrow 
that one can feci for the deplorable fate of a perfon of 
worth. Such a poem, deeply ferious and pathetic, rc- 
jefts with difdain all fiftion. Upon that account, the 
following paiTage deferves no quarter ; for it is not the 
language of tile heart, but of the imagination indulging 
its flights at eafe, and by that means is eminently dif- 
cordant with the fubjeft. It would be a dill more fe-’ 
verecenftirc, if it ffiould beaferibedto imitation, copy- 
ing indifcreetly what has been faid by others : 

What tho’ no weeping loves thy aflies grace, 

Nor poll fil’d marble emulate thy fate ? 

Wliat though no (acred -earth allow thee room. 

Nor hallow’d dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb ? 


Guilford to Lady Jane Gray, when both were coii- 
ckmned to die : 

Thou dand’d unroov’d ; 

Calm temper fits upon thy beauteous brow ; 

Thy eyes that flow’d fo fad for Edward’s lofs, 

Ga/.e unconcern’d upon the ruin round thee. 

As if thou had’d rcfolv’d to brave thy fate. 

And triumph in the midft of dcfolation. 

Ha.! fee, it fwells, the liquid cry dal rifes, 

It darts in fpite of ihee but I will catch it, 

Nor let the earth be wet with dew fo ridi. 

Lady Jane Gray, Aft IV. near the end. 

The concluding fentiment is altcgcthcr fmical, iinfuii- 
ablc to the importance of the occafiop, aud even to the 
dignity of ihc paffion of love. 


Corneille, 
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'Sfiiitimentt. Corneille, in his Examen cf the Cijf anfwcring an ob- 
’ jeftion, That his fentiments are fometimes too much re- 
fined for perfona in deep diftrefs, obferves,that if poets 
did not indulge fentiments moreingenious or refined than 
arc prompted by paffion, their performances would of- 
ten be low, and extreme grief would never fuggeft but 
exclamations merely. This is in plain language to af- 
fert, that forced thought-iarc more agreeable than thofe 
that are natural, and ought to be preferred. 

The fecotul cUh is of fentiments that may belong to 
an ordinary paflion, hut are not pcrfeAly concordant 
with it, as tinfiured by a fingular chamber. 

In the iaft aft of that excellent comedy The Cartlefs 
Hujbandf Lady Eafy, upon Sir Charles’s reformation, 
is made to exprefs more violent and turbulent fenti- 
ments of joy than areconfiflent with the mildnefs of her 
charafter. 

Eady Enfy. O the foft treafure ! O the dear reward 
of long defiriiig love. — Thus ! thus to have you mine, 
is fomething more than happiuefs ) ’tis double life, and 
madnefs of abounding joy« 

The feiinwing inftanccs arc deferiptions rather than 
fentiments, which compofe a third clafs. 

Of this deferiptive manner of painting the paffioUs, 
there is in the Hippolytus of Euripides, V* an illu- 
llrious inftance, viz. the fpecch or Thefeus, upon hear- 
ing of his Ton’s difmal exit. In Racine's tragedy of 
F^iher, the queen hearing of the decree iifued agfainft 
her people, inftead of expreifing fentiments fuitable to 
the occafion, turns her attention upon herfelf, and dc- 
feribes with accuracy her own fituatlon. 

lufte ciel 1 tout nion fang dans mes vtines fe glace. 

Aft I. fc. 3. 

Again, 

jiman. C'cn cll fait. Mon orgueil eft force dc plicn 
L’incxorable Aman eft reduit a pricr. 

EJlber^ Aft III. fc. 5. 

jlthalie. Quel prodige nouveau me trouble ct m'em- 
barrafle ? 

La douceur dc fa voix, fon enfance, fa grace. 

Font infenfiblemcnt a mon inimiti^ 

Succedcr— -Je ferois feniible a la pjtic ? 

Athalie.KeL IL fc. 7. 

Titus* O de ma pailion fureur defefperec ! 

Brutus of Voltaire^ Aft III. fc. 6. 

What other arc the foregoing inftances but deferibing 
the paffion another feels I 

The fourth clafs is of fentiments exprefled too early 
or too late. 

Some examples mentioned above belong to ibis clafs. 
Add the following from Veniee Prefero*dy Aft V. at the 
clofe of the feme between Belvidera and her father 
Friuli. The account given by Belvidera of the danger 
fhe was in, and of her hu(band threatening to murder 
her, ought naturally to have alarmed her relenting fa- 
ther, and to have made him exprefs the moft perturbed 
fentiments. Inftcad of which he diflblves into tcndcr- 
nefs and love for his daughter, as if he had already de- 
livered her from danger, and as if there Were a perfeft 
tranquillity. a 


Can ft thou forgive me all my follies paft ! Scutiwenij 

1*11 henceforth ne indeed a' father ; never, 

Never more thus expofe, but cberilh thee, I 

Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life, /| 

Dear as thofe eyes that weep in fondnefs o’er thee ; ' 

Peace to thy heart. 

Immoral fentiments expollsd in their native colours, 
inftead of being concealed or difgnifcd, compofc the fifth 
clafs. 

The Lady Macbeth, projefting the death of the 
king, has the following foliloquy \ 

... The raven liimfclFs not boarfe 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, all you fpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unfex me here. 

And fill me from the crown to the toe, top full 
Of direft cruelty s make thick my blood, 

Stop up th’ accefs and paflage to remorfe, 

That no compiiftious vilitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpofe. Macbeth^ Aft. I. fc. 7. 

This fpeech is not naturaL A treacherous murder was 
never perpetrated even by the moft hardened miferetnt 
without compunftlon ; and that the lady here muft 
have been in horrible agitation, appears from her in- 
voking the infernal fpirits to fill her with cruelty, and 
to ftop up all avenues to remorfe. But in that ftate of 
mind it is a never-failing artifice of felf-deccit to draw 
the tbickeft veil over the wicked aft ion, and to exte- 
nuate it by all the circum fiances that imagmatiun can 
fuggeft : and if the crime cannot bear difguife, the next 
attempt is to thruft it out of mind altogether, and to 
ruOi on to aftion without thought. This Uft was the 
huiband’s method. 

Strange things I have in head, that will to hand $ 

Which muft be afted ere they muft be fcaan’d. 

Aft III. fc. 5. 

The lady follows neither of thefe courfes, but in a de- 
liberate manner endeavours to fortify her heart in the 
commifllon of an execrable crime, without even attempt- 
ing to colour it. This we think, is not natural 1 we 
hope there is no fuck wretch to be found as is here re- 
prefented. 

The lajl clafs comprehends fentiments that are unna- 
tural, as being fuited to no charafter nor paflion. Thefe 
may be fubdivided into three branches : firft, fentiments 
unfuitablc to tbeconftitution of man, and to the laws 
of his nature : fecond, inconiiftent fentiments $ third, 
fentiments that are pure rant and extravagance. 

When the fable is of human aftairs, every event, eve- 
ry incident, and every circumftance, ought to be natu- 
ral, otherwife the imitation is imperfeft. But an ins* 
perfeft imitation it a venial fault, compared with that 
of running crofs to nature. ” In the Hippulyttis of Euri- 
pides, {AB iy*fc. 5.), Hippolytus wiihiiig for another 
felf in his own fitiiation, ** How much (fays he) (hould 
I be touched with his misfortune !*' as if it were natu- 
ral to grieve more for the misfortunes of another than 
for one’s own. 

Ofmyn, Yet I beheld her — ^yel— and now no more. „ 

Turn your lights inward, eyes, and view my thought : 

So ihall you ftill behold her— ’Twill not be. 

' O 
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numcmi. 0 Ifnpolrncc of fight I mechanic fenfe, 

Which to exterior objefis ow'd ihy faculty’s 
Not feeing of cleClion, but ncccflity. 

Thus do our eyes, as do all common mirrors, 

Succcffively refled fucceeding images, 

Nor what they W'ould, but mull ; a liar or toad ; 

Juft as the hand of chance adminillcrs ! 

Mourning Bride^ Ad II. fc. 8. 

No man, in his fenfes, ever thought of applying his 
eyes to difeover what paffos in his mind; far lets of blam- 
ing his eyes for not feeing a thoiitrht or idea. In Mo- 
WnTc^^ Vuivare (Ad IV. fc. 7.) Harpagon, being rob- 
bed of hie money, feixes himfelf by the arin, miltiAing 
it for that of the robber. And again he t vprtJTes him- 
felf as follows i 

Jc veux aller querir la juftice, et fairc dhnncrla que- 
ftion i toutc ma rnaifon ; a fcrvantcp, 4 valets, a fils, 
n fiile, et a moi aulfi. 

'fhis is fo abfurd as fcarcc to provoke a fmilc, if it be 
nut at the author. 

Of the fccond branch the followirtg example may 
fufllce : 

- ■ ■ Now bid me run, 

And I will ft rive with things 
Yea, get the better of them. 

yu/ius Cafar, IT. fc. 3. 

Of the third branch, take the* following famples. Lu- 
can, talking of Pompey’s ft;pulchrc. . 

- Romanuin nomcn, et omne 

Imperitim ftiagno eft tumuli modus. Ohnie faxa 
Criminc plena dtflm. Si tota eft Mcrculis Oetc, 

Et juga tota vacant Bromio Nvfcia ; quare 
ITnus ill Egyplo Magno lapis r Omnia Lagi 
Rura tcncre poteft, fi nullo cefpite nomcn 
Ha-ferit. Erremus populi, eincruinquc luorum, 
Maiinc, metu nullas Nili calccmus arenas. 

^ Lib. Vlll. 1 . 7518. 

thaa, in Rowe’s traaflation : 

Where there are feas, or air, or earth, or Ihies, 
Where’er Rome’s empire flrctches, Pompey lieR. 

Far be the vile memorial then convey’d ! 

Nor let this ftone the partial gods upbraid. 

Shall Hercules all Oeta’s heights demand, 

And Nyfa’s hill for Bacchus only Hand ; 

While one pOor ptbblc is the w^arrior’s doom 
That fought the caufc of liberty and Rome ? 

If Fate decrees he moil in Egypt He, 

1 .et the wdiole firrlilc realm his grave fuppiy, 

Yield the wide country to his awful ftiadc, 

Nor let us dare on^ any part to tiead, > 

Fearful we violate the mighty dead. J 

the following paihiges arc pure rant. Coriolaiius, 
rpcaking to his mother, 

What is this ? ‘ • r 5 

Your knees to me ? to your corrected ion . 

Tlicn let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillop t)>e lbr3 i then lei the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’gninit the fiery fun : 

• • Murd’iiiig imjKiflibilitYj to make 

What cannot be, (light work. 

CQrio/jnuSf Acl V. k. 3* 
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Cajay. — Danger knows full well. 

That Cscfar is more dangerous than he. 

We were two lions litter’d in one day, 

And I the elder and more terrible. 

yuitus Cejar^ Aft II. fc. 4. 


.lentiments 


Sepia. 


Ventidius* But you, ere love mifled your waiid’ring 
eyes, 

Were furc the chief and heft of human race, 

Fram’d in the very pride and hoaft of nature. 

So perfefl., that tlie gods who form’d you wonder’d 

At their own fkill, and cry’d, A lucky hit 

Has mended our defign. Drydrn, All for Lovr, A A L 


Not to talk of the impiety of this fentiment, it is ludi- 
crous inflead of being lofty^. 

Tire famous epitaph on Raphael is not (efs abfurd 
than any of the foregoing pallagcs : 


Raphael, timuit, quo fofpite, vinci. 
Return magna parens, et moriente niori. 


Imitated by Pope, in his epitaph on Sir Godfrey Kiicl- 
ler : 


Living, great Nature fear’d he might outvie 
Her works ; and dying, fears hcrfclf may di<?. 

Such is the force of imitation ; for Pope of himfelf 
would never have been guilty of a thought fo extrava- 
gant. 

SENTINEL, or SektrY, ia military affairs, a 
private foldicr placed in fonic poll to watch the ap. 
preach of tlie enemy, to prevent furprifes, lo ilopfuch 
as would piifs without ordeis or difeovering wlio they 
aie. They arc placed before the arms of rdl guaids, 
at the tents and douYs of general officers, colonels ol 
regiments, &c. 

Sf^sTi\fi Perdu-, a foldier poflcd near an enemy, or 
in fomc very dangerous poll where he is in hazard of 
being loft. 

All fentinclsarc to be vigilant on pods; ncitl'.cr 
arc they to f:ng, fmokc tobacco, nor fufi’ci an) noilV to 
be made near them. They arc to have a watchful eye 
over the things commiiud to their cliargc. They arc 
not lo fvifltr any light to remain, or any fire to be 
made, near their polls in the night time; neither is any 
fentry to be relivved or removed from his ptjll but bV 
the corporal of the guard. They arc not to fuiTerahy 
one to touch or Jiandle their arms, or in the night-time 
to come within ten yards of their pod. 

No perfon is to llrikc or abufe a fentry on liis p»dl ; 
but when he lias committed a crime, lie is to be reliev- 
ed, and then punifticd according lo the nihu and .11- 
ticles of war. 

A fcntinel, on hii pod in the night, is lo know no- 
body but by the’ counter- figii : when he chaljengey, 
and is anfwcred Relltf he calls out, Stand, relief / au- 
vanct, corpornl! upon W'hieli the corporal halts his men, 
a id advances alone within a yard of the fentry’s fire- 
lock (full ordvring his party to reft, on which the 
fentiy docs the fame), and gives him the countersign, 
tciking care that no one hear it. 

bEPlA, the Cuttle-fish, a genus belonging to 
the ordci of vermes molufca. Tlicrc arc eiglit b;*a- 
chia intcifpevfed on the interior fide, with little round 
ferrated cups, by the cvmtnif.lion of which the animal 
lays fall hold of any thing. Befidcs thefc eight arms, 
^ - N n ir. 
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Sepia, it has two tcnlaculu lunger than the arms^ and frequent- 
pedunculated. The mouth is fituated in the centre 
of the (inns, and is homy and hooked, like the bill of a 
hawk. The eyes are below the tentncula, towaidsthe 
body of the animal- The body is flefhy, and received 
into a (lieath as far as the bread. Their food are tun- 
nies, fprats, lobders, andother fhelhnih. W itli theirartiM 
and trunks they fallen themfclves, to refill the motion 
of t!\e waves. Their beak is like tliat of a parrot. 
The females are dillinguilhcd by two paps. They co- 
})ulate as the polypi do, by a mutual embrace, and lay 
their eggs upon fea-weed and plants, in parcels like 
bunches of grapes. Immediately after they arc laid 
they arc white, and the males pafs over and impregnate 
them with a black liquor, after which they grow larger; 
Oil opening the egg, the embyro-cuttle is found alive. 
The inaJes are very conllaiit, accompany their females 
everywhere, face every danger in their defence, and 
I'cfcue them intrepidly at the hazard of their own lives. 
The timorous females fly as foon as they fee the males 
wounded. The noife of a cuttle-fidi, on being dragged 
out of the water refembles the grunting of a hog. 
When the male is purfued by the fea-wolf or other 
ravenous tifli, he (huns the danger by ilraiagem. He 
fquirtH his black liqour, fometimes to the quantity of a 
dram, by which the water becomes black as ink, under 
ihelter of which he baffles the purfuit of his enemy, 
'rhis ink or Vdack liquor has been denominated by Mr 
\v Cat dithiops animal^ and is referved in a particular 
gland. In its liquid date it refembles that of the cho- 
roid in man, and w'ould then communicate an inde- 
lible dye ; when dry, it might be taken for the produft 
of the black liquor in negroes dried, and made a preci- 
pitate by fpiric of wine. This aethiops animal in ne- 
groes as well as in the cuttle-dfli, is more abundant 
after death than even daring life. It may ferve either 
for writing or printing j in the former of which ways 
the Romans ufed it. It is faid to be an ingredient in 
the com pofj lion of Indian ink mixed with rice. There 
are five fpccics. 

1. The loligo, or great cuttle, with fhort arms and 
long tcntacula ; the lower part of the body rhomboid 
and pinnated, the upper thick andcylindric. They in- 
habit all our iVas, where having blackened the water by 
the etfulion of their ink, theyabfeond, and with tbcirtail 
hap out of the water. They arc gregarious and fwift 
in their motions : they take their prey by means of 
their^ms ; and embracing it, bring it to their central 
mouth. They adhere to the rocks, when they wifh to 
be quiefeent, by means of the concave difes that arc 
placed along their arms. 

2. The oftopodia, with eight arms, conneded at 
their bottom by a membrane. This is the polypus of 
Pliny, which he diftinguiflies from the loligo and fepia 
by the want of the tail and tcutacula. They inhabit 
our feas, but are molt at home in the Mediterranean. 
In hot climates thefe are found of an enormous fiae. 
'i*he Indians affirm, that feme have been feen two fa- 
thoms broad, over their centre, and each arm nine 
fathoms long. When the Indians navigate their little 
boats, they go in dread of them ; and led thefe animals 
fhnuld fling their arms over and fink them, they never 
fail without an axe to cut them off. When ufed fur 
food they arc ferved up red from their own liquor, 


which from boiling with the addition of nitre* becomes 
red. Baribol, fays, upon cutting one of them open, fo 
great a light broke forth, that at night, upon taking 
away the candle, the whole houfc feemed to be in a 
blaze. 

3. The media, or middle cuttle, with a long, (lender, 
cylirulric body ; tail finned, pointed, end carinated ou 
each fide ; two long tcutacula; the body almoll tranfpa- 
rent, green, but convertible into a dirty brown : con- 
firming the remark of Pliny, that they change their 
colour through fear, adapting it, chanielcondiLe, to 
that of the place they are in. The eyes arc large and 
fmaragdiiic. 

4. The fepiola, or fmall cuttle, with a fhort body, 
rounded at the bottom, has around lin on each fide and 
two tcntacula. They arc taken off Fliiiuhire, but chidl) 
inhabit the Mediterranean. 

5. The officinalis, or officinal cuttle, wdth an ovated 
body, has fins along the whole of the lides, almoll 
meeting at the bottom ; and two long tcnLaeula. The 
body contains the bone, the cntile-bone of the (Imps, 
which was formerly iifcd as an abforbent. The bones, 
arc frequently flung on all our ffiores ; the anunal very 
rarely. The conger cels bite off their arms, or feet ; 
but they grow again, as dots the lizard’s tail, ( Plin. IX. 
29). They arc preyed upon by the plaice. This fifh 
emits (in common with the other fpccics), when fright- 
ed or purfued, the black liquor which the ancients (up- 
pofed darkened the circumambient waves, and concealed 
it from the cnemy- 

The endanger’d cuttle thus evades his fears. 

And native hoards of fluid fafety hears. 

A pitchy ink peculiar glands fupply, 

Whofe fliades the fharpeft beam of light defy. 
Purfu’d, he bids the fable fountains flow, 

And, wrapt in clouds, eludes ih' impending foe, 

The fifli retreats unfecn, while fclf-born night, 

With pious (liade befriends her parent’s flight. 

The ancients fometimes made ufc of it infltad of ink,. 
Perfius mentions the fpccics in his defeription of the 
tiuhle iludcnt. 

Jam liher^ et lUalor pojiiis memlrana capiUisf 
Inque manus charfa, nodafque venit arundo. 

Turn qutrmur^ crajfus calamo quod pendeat humor ; 
N\gra quod infu/a venefcat fepia lympha. 

At length, his book he fpreads, his pen he takes ; 
His papers here in learned order lays, 

And there his parchment’s fmoother fide difplays.. 
But oh I what croiTcs wait on ftudious men ! 

The cuttids juice hangs clotted at our pen. 

In all my life fuch fluff / never knevjj 
So gummy thick — Dilute it, it will do. 

Nay^ now ’/// water I Day den. 

This animal was efleemed a delicacy by the ancients, 
and is eaten even at prefent by the Italians. Roiidele- 
tius gives us two receipts for the dreffing, which may 
be continued to this day. Athenacus alfo leaves us 
the method of making an antique cuttle-fifli faufage ; 
and we learn from Arillotlc, that thofe animals arc in 
higheft ftafon when pregnant. 

S£P 1 ARI.£, from fepes, •• a hedge”), the name 
of the 441I1 order of Linnaus’s Fragments of a Natural 

Method, 
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Srpi Metliod, confiding of a beautiful collc6lIon of woody 
I) . plantSy fome of wliich, from their fize and elegancc} are 
Vpre r Tjr\ proper furniture for hedges. Sec Botan r, p. 4^7. 

REPS, in zoology, a fpecics of Lacerta. 

SEPTARI-^, in natural hldory, a large tlafs of 
foflils, commonly known by the names of tudus HeU 
Monin and nvnxsn veins. 

They arc defined to be foflils ndt inflammable, nor 
fohible in water ; bf a moderately firm texture and 
dufky hue, divided by fcvcral fepta or thin partitions, 
and compofed of a fparry matter greatly debafed by 
earth ; not giving fire with fled ; fermenting with 
acids, and in great part diflblved by them ; and calci- 
ning in a moderate fire. 

Of ibis clafs there are two diflin^l orders of bodies, 
and under ihofc fix genera. The feptaria of the firft 
order arc thofc which arc ufually foirtld in large maf- 
fes, of a Ample uniform conflriid^ion, but divided by 
large fepta either into larger and more irregular por- 
tions, or into fmaller and more equal ones, culled talc. 
The genera of this order are four, 1. Thofe divided 
hy fepta of fpar, called fjcomia : 2. Thofc divided by 
ft.'pta of caithy matter, called gnin^hra^mia : 3. Thofc 
divided by fepta of the matter of the pyrites, called pyrU 
terria : And, 4. Thofc divided by fepta of fpar, with 
an admixture of cryflal, called diattgophragmia, 

Thofc of the fccond order are fuch as arc ufually 
found in fmaller maffes, of a cruftated flruftiire, form- 
cd by various incruftalivins round a central nucleus, and 
divided by very thin fepta. Of this order are only 
two genera, i. Thofc with a fliort rouudiih nucleus, 
enclofed within 'the body of the mi'fs ; and, 2. Thofe 
w'ith a long nucleus, flauding oUt beyond the ends of 
the mafs. 

SEPTAS, in botany i A genus of plants belonging 
to the order of Hepta^yniaf and the dais of Hrptandria ; 
and in the natural fyilem ranged under the 13111 order, 
SuccuknU, The calyx is divided into fcvcn parts ; the 
petals are feven ; the germens feven ; the capfulet arc 
alfo feven, and contain many feeds. There is only one 
fpecics, the Capenjis, which is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, is round-leaved, and flowers in Auguft 
or Septfemher. 

SEPTEMBER, the ninth month of the year, con^ 
fining of only thirty days ; it took its name as being 
the feventh month, reckoning from March, with which 
the Romans began their year. 

SEPTENNIAL, any thing lafting feven years, 

^EVTSNNUi Eh^ions, Blackftone, in his Commen- 
taries, Vol. I. p. 189. fays, (after obferVing that the 
utmofl: extent of time allowed the fame parliament to 
fit by the flat. 6 W. and M. c. 2. was three years), 
“ But, by the flatutc 1 Geo. I. fl. 2. c. 38. (in or- 
dcr profejedly to prevent the great and continued cx- 
pcnccs of frequent elcftioiis, and the violent heats and 
animofitics confcqiient thereupon, and for the peace and 
fccurity of the government, juft then recovering from 
the late rebellion), this term was prolonged to feven 
years ; and what alone is an inftance of the vail au- 
tlwirity of parliament, the very fame houfe that was 
chofen for three years enafted its own continuance for 
feven.'' 

SEPTE^TRIO, in aftronotny, a conftellation,mofe 
Nifnilly called vrfa minor. 


In cofmograpliy, the term fiptentrio denotes the fume 
with north ; and hence feptcnirional is applied to any 
thing belonging to the north ; as feptentrional Jtgns, pa^ ’ 

ralleh, 8cc. 

SEPTICR, arc thofe fubftaners w^hicli promote pu- 
trefaction, chiefly the calcareous earths, magnefia, and 
teftaceous powders. From the many curious experi- 
ments made by Sir John Pringle to afeertain the Jepfh 
and antijeptic virtues of natural bodies, it appears that 
there arc very few fubftanccs of a truly feptk nature. 
Thofe commonly reputed fuch by aiitlioia, as the al- 
kaline and volatile falls, he found to be nowife Jeptic, 
However, he difcovcrcd fomc, where it feenud leall 
likely to find any fuch quality ; tliefe were chalk, com- 
mon fait, and teftaceous powders. He mixed twenty 
grains of crabs eyes, prepared with fix drachms of ox*i 
gall, and an equal quantity of waster. Into another 
phial he put an equal quantity of gall and water, but no 
crabs-eyes. Both thtfe mixtures being placed in the 
furnace, the putrefiiclion began much looner, where 
the powder was, than in the other phial. On making 
a like experiment with chalk, its feptic viitue was found 
to be much greater than that of the crabs-cyta : nay, 
what the do<F\or had never met with betore, in a mixture 
of tw^n drachms of flclh, with two ounces of water and 
thirty grains of prepared chalk, the flefli was rcfolved 
into a perfect mucus in a few da) 5. 

To try whether the teftaceous powders would alfo 
diflblve vegetable fubftauees, the doctor mixed them 
w'iih barley and water, and compared this mixture with 
another of barley and water alone. After a long ma- 
ceration by a fire, the plain water was found to iwell 
the barley, and turn mucilaginous and four ; but that 
with the powder kept the grain to its natural fizc, and 
though it foftened it, yet made no mucilage, and re- 
mained fweet. 

Nothing could be more unexpc£lcd, than to find fea 
fait a haftcncrof putrefadlion ; but the faCi is thus; one 
drachm of fait preferves two drachms ot frefli beef iiiiwo 
ounces of water, above thirty htmrs iincorrupted, in a 
heat equal to that of the human body ; or, which is 
tbe fame thing, this quantity of fait keeps flclh iweet 
twenty hours longer than pure water ; but then half a 
drachm of fait docs not preferve it above two hours 
longer. Twcnly’^-fivc grains have little or no anlifeptic 
virtue, and tea- fifteen, or even twenty grains, mauiteft- 
ly both haften and heighten the corruption. The 
quantity which had the moft putrefying quality, wa*;^ 
found to be about ten grains to the above proportion of 
flefh and water. 

Many inferences might be draw’n from this expcri* 
ment : one is, that fince fait is never taken in ulimer*. 
beyond the proportion of the corrupting quHUtiiics, it 
would appear that it is fuhfcrvieiii to digeilion c hiefly 
by its fiptic virtue, that is, hy fofttning and refolvmg 
meats ; an a£lion very different from what is commonly 
believed. 

It is to be obferved, that the above cxpcrimcnti 
were made vrith the fait kept for domellic ufes. See 
Pringle's Obferv. on the Difeafes of the Army, p. 348, 
ct fcq. 

SEPT'IZON, or Srptiionium, in Roman antiqui- 
ty, a celebrated maufolciim, built by Septimus Severus, 
in the tenth region of tlie city of Rome ; it was fo 
N n 2 ealkd 
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S;pti»agc- called from feptem and %onai by reafon it confiiled of 
fima, feven lloiicB, each of which was furrounded by a row 

SEPTUAGEiSIMA, in the kalcndar, denotes the 
tliird Sunday before Lent) or before Q^adragcAma 
Sunday : fuppofed by fome to take its name from its 
being about feventy days before Eafter. 

SEPTUAGINT, the name given to a Greek ver- 
fion of the books of the Old Tedament, frgm its being 
fuppofed to be the woikof feventy-two Jews, who are 
ufually called the fevrnty inUrpreUrsy hecaufe feventy is 
a round number. 

The hiftory of this vcrfion is exprefsiy written by 
Arittacas, an ofHcer of the guards to Ptolemy Philadel- 
jjIjus, the fuhflance of whofe account 13 as follows ; 
I’tolemy having erefted a fine library nt Alexandria, 
which he took care to fill with the moft curious and 
valuable books from all parts of the world, was inform- 
ed that t-ie Jews had one containing the laws of Mofes, 
and the liillory of that people ; and being dcfirous of 
< 111 idling his library with a Greek traiiflation of it, ap- 
plied to the high'priell of the Jews ; and to engage 
him to comply with his requeft, fet at liberty all the 
Jews vvhoAi his father Ptolemy Sotcr had recuced to 
iljvcry. After fuch a ftep, lit eafily obtained what he 
dtfiied ; lilleazar the Jewifii high prietl lent back bis 
•.mbafTadors wiih an e\:id copy of the Mofalcat law, 
written in letters of gold, aijfl fix chkrs of each tribe, 
in all feventy two j who writ received with marks of 
rci’ped by the king, and then condudlcd into the ifle 
cif Phan.r, where llicy were lodged in a houfe prcpaicd 
for their neepti or, and fujqdicd with every thing nc- 
ci.irary. Tli-y fet about the tranflation without lofs of 
lime, yiid firiiflKd it if. feventy-two days: and the whole 
being read ifi the prefence of the king, he admired the 
profound wifdoni of the laws ofMoftSj and fciU back 
the deputies laden with ])rcftTits, for ihemfclves, the 
high prlcft, and the temple. 

Ariilobulu*!, who was tutor to Ptolemy Phyfeon, 
Philo who lived in our Saviour’a time, and was coiitcin- 
pffrary with the apolllcs, and Jofephus, fpciik of this 
Iranfli.tion as made by 72 interpreters, by the care of 
Demetrius Phalereiis, in the reign of Ptolemy Piiiladel- 
phn -.. All the Chrifliaii w’riters, during the firll ij; 
ccntiiriiv, of the Chriftian era, have admitted tliis ac- 
count (if the Septuagint as an undoubted fa£t. But 
finci’ the RclorriKUioii, critics have boldly called it iit 
qiiefti(tn, beraiifc it W'Hh attended with eircuiidlunces 
Viliieh they think incoiilidcnt, or, nt lead, improbable. 
Du Pin h.i.i aHad, why were 72 interpietcis employed, 
liiice 12 WO11M have been fuflicient ? Such an objcdiioii 
is trifling. We may as well afle, why ilid King James I. 
nnploy 54 trandHtors in rendering the Bible into Eng- 
lifli, fnice Du rin thinks 12 would have been JufH- 
cienl ? 

1. Piidtrux cbje( 5 ls, that the Septuagintis not writ- 
ten in the Jewifh, but in the Alexandrian dialecl ; and 
eouM not Therefore he the work of natives of Paledinc. 
But tlufe dialiflf. were probably at that time the fame, 
for both Jews and A]‘ xahJriahs h:id icccivcd llie Greek 
langungo from ih; Macedonians al»out 50 years before. 

2. Pridcaux hirthci contend:*, that all tlic bool^s,of the 
Old Ttftament could not be traidlated at the fitnic time; 
j'ur they c^tiibit gieal difrocncc of d}!e. To this it is 


fufficient to reply, that they were the woik of 72 meiii Septuagh • 
each of whom had feparate portions aifligned them. v— v~ 

5. The Dean alfo uiges, that Aridsess, Ariftobulus, 

Philo, and Jofephua, all diredly tell us, that the law was 
tranilated without mentioning any of the other facred 
books. But nothing was more common among writers 
of the Jewifli nation than to give this name to the Scrip- 
tures as a whole. In the New Tedament law is ufed 
as fynonympus with what we call the Old Tedament. 

Befides, it is exprefsiy faid by Aridobulys, in a frag- 
ment quoted by Eufebius {Pnpp. Evan, 1 . f .), that the 
w'holc Sacred Scripture was rightly tranilated through 
the means of Demetrius Phakieus, and by the command 
of Philadelphus. Jofephus indeed, fays the learned 
Dean, alTercs, in the preface to his Antiquities^ that the 
Jewifh interpreters did not tranflate for Ptolemy tlie 
whole Scriptures, but the law only. Here the evi- 
dence is epntradidory, and we have to determine, whe- 
ther A rift obuUis or Jofephus be moll worthy of credit. 

We do not mean, however, to accufe either of forgery, 
but only to inquire which had the bed opportunities of 
knowing the truth. Arillobulus was an Alexandriau 
Jew, tutor to an Egyptian king, and lived within 100 
years after the tranllation was made, and certainly had 
accefs to fere it in the royal library. Jofephus was a 
native of Pakftinc, and lived not until ^ou yean or 
mote after the tranflation was made, and many years 
after it vwas burnt along with the w hole lihiary of A- 
lexandria in the wais of Julius Cxfar. Siippoling the 
veracity of thefe two w liters ((^ual, as we have no proof 
of -the contiary, which t^f them ought we to confidir us 
the bed evidence? Aiillobiilus furely. Pridcaux, indeed, 
feema doubtful wbdhcr there was ever fuch a man; and. 

Dr Hody I’uppofes that the Conimriitaiics on the five 
books of Moles, which bear the name of Aiiftobulus, 
w'crc a forgciy of the fccond century. Tp prove the 
exiftence of any human being, who lived 2C00 years be- 
fore us, and did not perfanii fucli works as no mere 
man ever performed^ is a talk which we arc not difpofed 
to undertake ; and we believe it would not be lefs dif« 
ficult to prove tliat Philo and Jofephus cxifted, than 
that fuch a perfon as Ariftobulus did not exift. If the 
writings which have pafled under his name were a for- 
gery of the fccond century, it is furpriling that they 
fliould have impofed upon Clemens Alcxandrinus, who 
lived in the fame century, and was a man of abilities, 
learning, and well acquainted with the writings of the 
ancients. Eufebius, too, in his Prrp* Evan, quotea 
the commentaries of Anftobulus. But, continues the 
learned Dean, ^ Clemens Alcxandriniis is the firft au- 
thor that mentions them. Now, had any fuch com- 
mentaries cxifted ill the time oi' Philo and Jofephu^j, they 
would furely have mentioned them. But is the cir- 
ca miHnee of its iKJt being cpioU'd by ev^ry.fuccecding 
author a fiifTiciciit itafgn to difprovc the authenticity 
of any book ? Neither Philo nor Jofephus undertook 
to give a lift of preceding authors, and it was by no 
mtuns the uniform pra£licc of thefe times always to 
name the authors froni whom they derived their infor- 
mation.” 

4. Pridcaux farther confciids, that the fum which 
Plokiny is faid to have given to tke interpreters, is too 
great to be credible. If his computation were juft, 
it certainly would be fo. lie makes it 2,000,00ol. *' 

ilerling, 
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,fu«gJnt. Sterling* but other writer# **reiticc (t to 85,4211. 
-nr— ^atid fome to 56,947!. ; acithe’r of which i# a fiiin fo 
Vairi very extraouUiiary in fo gredt and magnificent a prince 
on phikidclphuB, who fpent, according to a paffage in 
,Ljnon. ^Lib. V.), no lefa than 10,000 talents on the 

furniture of one tent ; wluch w fix times more than 
what was fpent in the whole of the embaify and tranf- 
l&tion^ which amounted only to 155:2 talents. 

5. Prideatix ^ays, *^tbat what convidls thewhoVeflary 
of ArJlUas offalfity is, tliat he makes Demetrius Pha- 
hrrus to he the chief iiftor ih it, and a great favourite 
of the king; whereas Philadclphu^, ns foon as his fntltcr 
was dead, caft him into priroii, where he foon after 

/>!r- died.*' But it may be replied, that Phiiadtlphiis reign • 

' cd two years Jointly with hij father Lagus, and it is 

* not faid by Ilcrmjppiis that Demetrius was out of fa- 
vour with PhiUdelphuR during his father's life. Now, 
if tlie'Septwagint was tranflated iu the beginning of the 
reign of PhiVadelphus» as Eufebius and Jerome think, 
die diificulty will be removed. Demetrius might have 
been librarian during the reign of Pbiladelphu#, and yet 
imprifoned on tlie death of Lagus. Indeed, as the 
caufe of Philadclphus’sdifpleafurc was the advice which 
Demetrius gave to hife father^ to prefer the funs of Ar* 
fuioe before the fon of Berenice, he could fcarcely ihow 
it till his father's death. The Septuagint tranllat'aii 
might therefore he begun while Pniladclphiis reigned 
jointly with his father, but not be ibi (lied till after his 
father’s death. 

6. Befidcs the ohjectiou<; which have been confidered, 
there is only one that deferves notice.* The ancient 
Cliriltians lun only differ from one another concerning 

/.k’j the time in which Anflohnlus lived, but even contra- 
'■ "^1 cliil ihemfelves in different parts of their works*. Some- 
‘ times tliey tell ur, he dedicated his book to Ptolemy 
Philorneter, at other times they fay, it wasaddnffed to 
Phiiadelphiis and his father. Sometimes they make 
);im the fame perfon who is mentioned in 2 Maccabees, 
chap. I. and fomeiimcs one of the 72 interpreters jca 
years before. It is difficult to explain how authors fall 
into fucli mcoufiflencks, but it is probably occafioned 
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w'hich may be given to them. We have chofen to fup- VptuaHifi' 
port that opicion wlikh is fan6tioi»ed by hlllorical evi- 
cleticc, in prcfcrencL to the corijoctures of modern critics 
however ingtnions: being ptrluadtd, that there arc ma- 
ny things recorded in hiftory, which, chough ptrfcdlly 
true, yet, from our imperfeit knowledge of tiu* conco- 
mitant clrcumdanctB, may, at a difiaid jK:ri(>d, frem li- 
able to objections. To thofc who require poikive evi- 
dence, it may be ftated thus: Arii'tr::ae, Aullobulus, 

Philo, and JofephiiK, affurc us, that llie law was trani- 
Ijted. Taking the law in the nod rckrldttd ftnfe, wc 
have at Itafl fufficient autliority to affcit, tliatthe Pen- 
tateuch was rendered into Greek under Ptolemy Phila- 
dclphus. Aridohulus affirms, that the whole Scrip- 
tures were tranflated by the 72. Jufephus confitits 
their labours to the books of Mofes. He therefore 


who cannot determine to which of the two the great ell: 
refpedt is due, may fufpeud his opinion. It ia certain, 
however, that many of the other books were tran fisted 
before the age of our Saviour ; for they are quoted botli 
by him and hb apotUcb : and, pcrliaps, by a minute exa- 
mkiatton of aacient authors, in the fame way that Dr 
Lardncr has examined the Chriftian fathers to prove 
the antiquity of the New Teffament, the precife period 
ill wdiich the whole books of the Septuagiut werccom- 
pofed might, with coufidcrablc accuracy, be afeertain- 
cd. 


For 400 year.-* this tranflation was in high eftimation 
with the Jews. It wan read iu their fynagogues in pre- 
feretice to the Hebrew ; not only in thofc places where 
Greek was the common language, hut in many fyiiu- 
gogues of Jerufalem and Judea. But when they faw 
tha^ it was equally valued by the Chrillians, they be- 
came jealous of it, and at length, in the fecund ceutui7, 
Aqutla, an apoflate Chriilian, attempted to fubllitutc 
another Gi'eek tranflation in its place. In this work 
he was careful to give the ancient prophecies con- 
cerning the Mcifiaha different turn from the Septua- 
gint, that they might not be applicable to Chriil. In 
the fame defign he was followed by Symmachus and. 
Theodotion, who alfo, as St Jerome informs us, wiotc 


by their quoting friMii memory. This wa# certainly 
the pradli^e of abnoll all the early Chriffian writers, 
and fomcti’r’/cs, of the spoil les ihemfclves. Mifbkts 
were therefore inevitable. Jofephus lias varied in the 
ci cumflances of the fanje events in his antiquities and 
ware of the Jews, probably from the feme caufe ; but 
we do not hence coitclude, that every circumflancc of 
fuch a relation is cntitcly falfe. In the account of the 
marquis of "Argyll's death in the reign of Charles II. 
wc have a very’- remarkable contradidion. Lord Cla- 
rendon rcldUs, that he was condemned to be hanged, 
wliich was performi tl the fame day : on the contrary, 
Burnet, V/oodrow, Heath, Echard, concur iu ftatifig, 
that he was beheaded ; and that he w^as condemned 
rapi. Upon the Saturday and' executed upon the Monday f. 
Was any reader of Englife biftory every fccptic enough 
to raife frcim hence a quelUon, vvlu tbcr the marquis of 
ArgyH was executed or not ? Yet this ought to be 
li ft in uiiceitainty according to the way of rcafoiii-ng in 
which the faiSs refpcdling the tranflatioii of the Sepeu- 
agint is attempted to be difproved. 

Such are the objeflions whi'.h the learned and inge- 
• rh)U8 Prideaux has raifed agaiull ilic common account 
of ilic Septungint tranflalhwi, and fuch aic the anfivcrs 


out of hatred to Chriilianity. 

In themean time, the Septuagint, from the ignurance, 
boldncfs, and carelcfTiicfs of traiifcribcrs, became full of 
error#. To correft thefe, Origen publiihid a new etb- 
tion in the beginning of the third century, in wliJch he 
placed the traiiflations of Aquila, Syminachvs, and Thc- 
odotion. This edition was called TelrapJa,\iit: traulL- 
tions being arranged oppofitc to one another in four 
rolumus. He alfu addcil one column, containing the 
Hebrew text in Hebrew letters, and another exhibiting 
it in Greek, In a fccoud edition he publifiied two ad- 
ditional Greek veiTions; one of which was found at Ki- 
copolis, and ilie other at Jericlio : this was called the 
lhxapl(U By comparing fo many tranfi'-viions, Oiigoii 
endeavoured to fonn a corn ft copy c»f the Scriptun-v. 
Where they all agreed, he confidcrcd them right. Tlie 
paflages which he found in the LXX, but not in the 
Hebrew text, he marked with an ob'riiik : what he 
found in the Ilebrcvi', but not in the LXX, he maiktd 
with ait aflcriik. 8t Jerome fays, that the additions 
which Origen made to tl»c LXX, and marked with an 
aftcfillc, were taken from I’hcocloiion, Frc..n this vaiu.- 
able work of Origen the verfion of the LXX wm 
Uardcrlbed in a f puiaU' volume, with the alUrifi^i. and 

obeli 
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Scptiinj;iut. obcliflvs for tlic ufc of the churches ; anJ from this cir- 
ciimftance the great work itfclf was iieglc^led and loft. 

About the year 300 two new editions of the LXX 
wercpubliflicd ; ihconcbyHcfychiusanEgyptianbifliop, 
and the other by Lucian a prefttyter of Antioch. But 
as thefe authors did not mark with any note ofdiftinc- 
tiun the alterations which they had made, their edition 
does not puflefs the advantages of Origen’s. 

The bett edition of the LXX is that of Dr Orabct 
which was publUhed in the beginning of the prefeut 
century, rfe had accefa to two MSS, nearly of equal 
antiquity, the one found in the Vatican library at 
Rome, the other in the Royal library at St Jameses# 
which was prefented to Charles I. byCyril, patiiarch of 
Alcxaudiia, and hence is commonly called the Alexan^ 
(frian J\ 2 S, Anxious to difeover which of thefe was 
according to the edition of Origen, Dr Grabe coUedied 
the fiagineiils of the Hcxupla, and found they agreed 
with the Alexandrian MS. but not with the Vatican 
where it diifered with the other. Hence he concluded 
that the Alexandi Ian MS. was taken from the edition of 
Origen. By comparing the quotations from feripture 
in the works of Alhauafius and St Cyril (who were pa* 
trial chs of Alexandria at the time St Jerome fays He* 
fyehiua's edition of the LXX was there iifcd) with the 
Vatican MS. he found they agreed fo well that he juft* 
ly inferred that that MS. was taken from the edition 
of Plefychlue. 

This vcrfion w'as in ufc to the time of our bleflcil 
Saviour, and is that out of which mod of the citatioas 
in the New Teftament, from the Old, are taken. It 
was alfo the ordinary and canonical trandation made 
life of by the Chriilian church in the earlieft ages | 
and it ftill fubdlU in the churches bulb of the eaft and 
weft. 

Thofc who defire a more particular account of the 
Septuagiiit tranllatiun may confuli Hody de B’lhliorum 
^TexUbuSi Piideaux’s Connexions, Owen’s Inquiry into 
the SeptuagMit Vcrliou, Blau’s Lectures on the Canon, 
and Michaehs’s Introduction to the I^ew Tcftamcnt, 
laft edition. 

Sf.pti//9GiNT Chronology^ the chronology which is 
formed fruni the dates and periods of time mentioned 
in the Stptuagint tranilaiiun of the Old Tedament. It 
reckons 1 500 years more from the creation to Abraham 
than the Hebrew bible. Dr Kcnnicot, in the diflerXa- 
tion prchxcd to his Hebrew bible, has fhown it to be 
very probable that the chronology of the Hebrew ferip- 
tures, liiice the penod juft mentioned, was corrupted by 
the Jews, between the years 175 and 200, and that the 
chronology of the Septuagint is more agreeable to 
truth. It is a fad, that dining the fecond and third 
centuries the Hebrew feriptures were almoft entirely 
in the hands of the Jews, while the Septuagint wascon- 
finai to the Chriftians. The Jews had therefore a 
very favourable oppoitunity for this corruption The 
following is the reafon which is given by oriental writers: 
It being a very ancient tradition, that the Mediah was 
to come HI the fixth chiliad, becauie he was to come in 
the lalt days (fuuiided on a myliical application of the 
fiX days creation), the contrivance was to JborUn the age 
of the •tifvrld from about 5500 to 3760 ; and thence to 
pro.ni that Jefui could not be the Mejfiah*^ Dr Kennicut 
nddsy that fomc Hebrew copies having the larger chro- 


nology were extant till the time of Eufebius, and fome 
till the year 700. II 

SEPTUM, in anatomy, an cnelofnre or partition ; a 
term applied to fevcml parts of the body, w'hich ferve . ^ ‘ 

to feparate one part from another ; as, feptum narium^ 
or partition betw'cen the noftrils, Sic. 

SEPULCHRAL, fomething belonging to fepuU 
ebres or tombs s thus a fepulchral column is a column 
ereded over a tomb, with an infcriptioti on its ftiaft ^ 
and fepulchral lamps, thofc faid to have been found 
burning in the tombs of feveral martyrs and others. 

See La Mr. 

SEPULCHRE, a tomb or place deftined for the 
interment of the dead. This term is chiefly ufed in 
fpeakingof the burying-placcs of the ancients, thofc of 
the moderns being ufually called tombs. 

Sepulchres were held facred and inviolable ; and the 
care taken of them has always been held a religious 
duty^ grounded on the fear of God, and the belief of 
the foul's immortality. Thofe who have fcarched 01* 
violated them have been thought odious by all na- 
tions, and were always fevercly punifhed. 

The Egyptians called fepulchres eternal houfes^ in con* 
tradiftiu6lion to their ordinary houfes or palaces, which 
they called inns, on account of their (hort ftay in the one 
in comparifon of their long abode in the otlier. See 
Tomb. 


Regular Canons of Si SrpOlchmk, a religious order, 
formerly inftituted at Jerufalem, in honour of the holy 
fepulchre, or the tomb of Jefus Chrift. 

Many of thefe canons were brought from the Holy 
Land into Europe, particularly into France, by Louis 
the Younger ; into Poland, by Jaxa, a Polifh gentle- 
man ; and into Flanders^ by the counts thereof ; many 
alfo came into England. This order was, however, 
fnpprefled by Pope Innocent VIII. who gave its reve- 
nues and eifedfs to that of our lady of Bethlehem : 
which alfo becoming cxtin6i, they were beftowed on 
the knights of St John of Jerufalem. But the fup- 
preihon did not take effedl in Poland, where they ftill 
I'ubfift, as alfo in feveral provinces of Germany. Thefe 
canons follow the rule of St Auguttine. 

Knights of the Holy SiPuiCHitR, a military order, 
cftabliflied in Paleftine about the year 1114. 

The knights of this order in Flanders chofe Phi- 
lip II. king of Spain, for their mafter, in 1558, and 
afterwards his fon ; but the grand*mafter of the order 
of Malta prevailed on the lall to refign ; and when 
afterwards the duke of Nevers affumed the fame qua- 
lity in France, the fame graiid-maftcr, by his intereft 
and credit, procured a like renunciation of him, and 
a confirmation of the union of this order to that of 
Malta. 

SEQUANI, ^ people anciently forming a part of 
Gallia Celtica, but annexed to Belgica by Auguftus^ 
feparated from the Helvctii by Mount Jura, with the 
Rhine on the caft (Strabo), bordering on the iEduit 
and Seguftiano to the fonth, and Lingones to the weft 
(Tacitus). Now Franche Comte. 

SEQUESTRATION, in common law, is fetting 
afide the thing in controverfy from the pofTcflloo of 
both the parties that contend for it. In which fenfe 
it is cither voluntary, as when done by the confent of 
the parties ; or necefTary, as where it is done by the* 

judge. 
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^ucftra- judge, of his owa authority, whether the parties will for a feiaing of the cibitcs of delinquents fur the life of Seqiieftrs. 

lion. or nut. the commoinveallli. 

Sequestration, in the civil law, is the adi of the Sequestration, in Scots law. See Law, p. 683. seraglio. 

ordinary, dlfpofing of the goods and chattels of one SEQUIN, a gold coin, ilruck at Venice, and in fg« 

deceafed, whofe ellate no man will meddle with. vcral parts of the Grand Signior’s dominions. In Tur- 

A ^vidow is alfo faid to fequefter, when fhc difclaims key it is called dahab, or piece of gold, and according 
having any thing to do with the cfbite of her deceafed to Volncy is in value about ds. 3d. iterling. It varies, 
liulhand. however, conliderahly in its value in different countries. 

Among the Romanifls, in queilions of marriage, At Venice it is equal to about 99. 2d. ftcrling. 
where the wife complains of impotency in the hiifbaud. The Venetian fcquins are in great requeft in Syria, 
ilie is to be fequeilcred into a convent, or into the hands from the finencrB of their flandard, and the pra^ice 
of matrons, till the procefs be determined. they have of employing them for women’s trinkets. 

Sequestration is alfo ufed for the a£I of gathering The falhion of thefe trinkets does not require much art ; 
the fruits of a bciiclicc void, to the ufeof the neat in- the piece of gold is fimply pierced, in order to fufpeud 
cumbent. it by a chain, likewife of gold, which flows upon the 

Sometimes a benefice is kept under fcqueftration for bread. The more fcquins that arc attached to this 
many years, when it is of fo finall value, that no chr- chain, and the greater the number of ihcfe chains, the 

gyman fit to ferve the cure will be at the charge of ta- more is a woman thought to be ornamented. This is 

king it by inftitution ; in which cafe the fcqueftration the favourite luxury, and the emulation of all ranks, 
is committed either to the curate alouc, or to the curate Even the female pcafants, for want of gold, wear 

and church-wardens jointly. Sometimes the profits of piaftres or fmallcr pieces ; but the w'omcn of a certain 

a living in controverfy, cither by the confent of the par- rank difdain filver ; they will accept of nothing but fe- 
tics, or the judge’s authority, arc fequcftcred and pla- quins of Venice, or large Spaiiifh pieces, and crufadots. 
ced for fafety in a third hand, till the fuit is deterroin- Some of them wear 200 or 300, as well lying flat, a» 
cd, a inMiiftcr being appointed by the judge to ferve lining one on another, and hung near the forehead, a* 
the cure, and allowed a certain falary out of the pro- the edge of the head drefs. It is a real load : hut they' 
fits. Sometimes the profits of a living arc fcqueftered do not think they can pay loo dearly for the fatisfac- 
for ncgled of duty, for dilapidations, or for fatisfying tion of exhibiting this treafure at the public bath, be- 
' the debts of the incumbent. fore a crowd of rivals, to awaken whofc jealoufy coiilli- 

Sequestr ATiON, ill chanccry, is a commilfion ufu- tutes their chief pleafurc. The cffecl' of this luxury 011 
ally directed to fcveii perfons therein n&mcd, empower- commerce, is the withdrawing confidcrable fums from 
ing them to feize the defendant’s pcrfonal cllatc, and circulation, which remain dead; befides, that when any 
the profits of his real, and to detain them, fubjc£l to of tlicfc pieces return into common uJc, having loll 
the order of the court. It iffucs on the return of the their weight by being pierced, it becomes neceffary to 
ferjeant at arms, wherein it is certified, that the defend- weigh them. The practice of weighing motity is gc- 
ant had fecrctcd himfclf. ncral in Syria, Egypt, and all Turkey. No piece, 

Scqucftraiions were firft introduced by Sir Nicholas however effaced, is refufed there ; the merchant draws 
Bacon, lord keeper in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; out his fcalcs and weighs it, as in the days of Abra- 
before which the court found fomc mSculty in enfor- ham, when he purchafed his fepukhre. In confidcr- 
cing itsprocefs and decrees; and they do not feem tube able payments, an agent of exchange is lent for, who 
in nic nature of procefs to bring in the defendant, but counts paras by ihoufands, rejects a great many pieces 
only intended to enforce the performance of the court’s of falfc money, and weighs all the lequins, cither fe- 
^CCTCC, ' paratcly or together. 

A fequellration is alfo made, in London, upon an SERAGLIO, formed from the Perlian word firafiv^ 
a£lion of debt ; the courfe of proceeding in fuch cafe or Turkifti word faraiy which figuifics a houfe, and is 
is this: The adlion being cntcicd, the oflicer goes to commonly u fed to exprefs the houfe or palace of a 
the defendant’s ihop or warchoufe, when no perfon is prince. In this fenfe it is frequently ufed at Conftan- 
llicrc, and takes a padlock, and hangs it on the door, tinoplc; the houfes of foreign ambaffedors are called fe- 
uttering llitlc words; “ I do fcqiielicr this warehoufe, ra^Uos. But it is commonly ufed by way of eminence 
and the goods and mcrchaiidife tiicrein, of the defend- for the palace of the grand fignior at Conftaniinoplc, 
ant in this a^lion, to the ufe of the plaintiff,” ficc. after where he keeps his court, and where his concubines arc 
which he fets 011 liis feal, and makes a return of the fe- lodged, and where the youth are trained up for the chief 
queftration in the compter ; and four days being palTcd polls of the empire, 

after the return made, the plaintiff may, at the next It is a triangle about three Italian miles round, whoL 
court, have judgment to ojien the Ihup or warchoufe, Jy within the city, at the end of the promontory Chry- 
and to have the goods appraifed by two freemen^ who foceras, now called the Seraglio Point, The buildings 
arc to be fworn at the next court held for that comp- run back to the top of the hill, and from thence are 
ter ; and then the ferjeant puts his hand to the bill of gardens that reach to the edge of the fea. It is enclo- 
appraifement, and the court grants judgment thereon ; fed with a very high and ftrong wall, upon which there 
but yet the defendant may put in bail before fatisfac- arc fcvcral watch towers : and it has many gates, fome 
tion, and by that means diffolvc the fcqueftration ; and of which open towards the fea-fide, and the reft into the 
after fatisfafiion, may put in bail to difprovc the debt, city ; but the chief gate is one of the latter, which is- 

conftantly guarded by a company of capoochees, or 

“ ‘ iatlietime of lUecijil wars, fequearation wasuled porters; and in the night it i. well guarded towards 

the 
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i'traglio. tlij ft’4. The outvrarJ appearance is not very beauti- 
ful, the avchitcdlurc being irregular^ confifling of fcpa* 
rate edifices in the form of pavilions and domes. 

The ladies of the feraglio are a collc^lion of beauti- 
ful young women, chiefly fent as prefrnts from the pro* 
vinccs and the Greek ifland'^, moll of them the children 
of Chrillian parents. The brave prince Heraclitis hath 
forfomc years paft abolilhed the infamous tribute of chil- 
dreii of both fexes, which Georgia formerly paid every 
year to the Porte. The number of women in the harem 
depends on thetafteofthe reigning monarch or fultan. 
Selim had 2000, Acbmet had but 300, and the late 
fultan had nearly 1600. On their admillian they arc 
committed to the care of old ladies, taught fewing and 
embroidery, mufic, dancing, and otheracComplilhments, 
and furni (lied with the riched clothes and ornaments. 
They all deep in feparalc beds, and between every 
fifth there is a preceptrefs. Their chief governefs is 
called Katon K'lnga^ or governefs of the noble young 
ladies. There is not one fervarit among them, for they 
are obliged to wait on one atiotbcr by rotation ; the 
laft that is entered ferves her who preceded her and her- 
felf. Thefc ladies arc fcarccly ever fulFcred to go a* 
broad, except when the grand fignior removes from 
one place to another, when a troop of black eunuchs 
conveys them to the boats, w'hich are cnclofed with lat- 
tices and linen curtains { and when they go by land 
they are put into clofe chariots, and fignnls are made 
at certain diilances, to give notice that none approach 
the roailh through which they march. The boats of 
the harem, which carry the grand fignior^s wives, arc 
manned with 24 rowers, and have w'hitc covered tilts, 
Ihut alternately by Venetian blinds. Among the em- 
peror’s attendants are a number of mutes, who a£l and 
ronverfe by figns with great quicknefs, and fomc 
dwarfs, who arc exhibited for the diverfion of bis ma- 
jefty. 

When he permits the women to walk in the gardens 
of the feiaglio, all people arc ordered to retiic, and on 
every tide there is a guard of black eunuchs, with fa- 
hrrs in their hands, while others go their rounds in 
order to hinder any perfon from feeing ilicm. Tf* un- 
fortunately, any one is found in the garden, even thro’ 
ignorance or inadvcrtaiice, he is undoubtedly killed, 
and hill head brought to the feet of the grand fignior, 
v.ho gives a great reward to the guard for their vigi- 
lance. Sometimes the grand fignior pafTes into the 
gardens to amnfc himfelf w-hen the women arc there ; 
nnd it then that they make ufc of their ulmoft efforts, 
by dancing, ringing, fcdiicinir geflure6,and amorousblan- 
diduueuts, to cnfnarc the affeClions of the monarch. It 
is not permitted that the monarch fliould take a virgin 
ti) Ilfs bed, except duiing the folemn feflivalf;, and on 
uccafion offoinc c K’raorV.ii.ary rejoicings, or the arrival 
( f fcMne good news. Upon fich ocoafions, if the ful- 
tan ^houirs a new coinpanioti to his bed, he enters into 
the apartment of the woUeii, who are ranged in files 
by the govenKfl’es, to whom he fpCaks, and intimates 
tlie i>eiion he likes heil : the ceremony of the handker- 
ilmf, which llie grand fignior is faid to throw the 
gill ilini he is an idle tale, without any founda- 

l iin, A«i l\ioii as the grand fignior has chofen the girl 
liiat he has dellined to be the partner of his bed, all the 
otluTb follow lui to rhe hath, wafhing and perfuming 
lu’i, .I'j i diLlhng her fiipoldy, condurtinj her fingiog. 
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dancing, and rejoicing, to the bedchamber of the 
grand fignior, who is generally, 011 fuch an occafion, al- ' 
ready in bed. Scarcely has the new elcfted favourite 
entered the chamber, introduced by the gi and eunuch 
who is upon guard, than flic kneels down, and wdieii 
the fultan calls her, (he creeps into bed to him at the 
foot of the bed, if the fultan docs not order her, by 
efpecial grace, to approach by the fide : after a certain 
time, upon a fignal given by the fultan, the governefs 
of the girh, with all herfuite, enter the apartment, and 
take her back again, condudling her with the fame ce- 
remony to the women’s apartments ; and if by good 
fortune ihe becomes pregnant, and is delivered of a buy, 
flic is called afakt futtanefs^ that is to fay, fultancfs-mo- 
thcr ; for the firft fon flic has the honour to be crown- 
ed, and flie has the liberty of forming her court. 
Eunuchs are alfo aiBgned for her guard, and for her 
particular fervice. No other ladies, though delivered 
of boys, arc cither crowned or maiiitaiiicd with fuch 
coftly diftinftion as the firft j however, they have 
their fervice apart, and handfome oppointmenis. Af- 
ter the death of the fultan, the mothers of the male 
children arc (hut up in the old feraglio, from whence 
they can never come out any more, uiilcfs any of 
their fons afeend the throne. Baron de Tott in- 
forms us, that the female flave who becomes the mo- 
ther of a fultan, and lives long enough to fee her fon 
mount the throne, is the only womiin w-ho at that period 
alone acquires the diftinflion ; flie is 

till then in the interior of her prifon with her fon. The 
title of hache hadvtii principal woman, is the firft digni- 
ty of the grand fignior’s harem ; and (I.c hath a larger 
allowance than thofe who have the title of fecond, third, 
and fouth woman, which arc the four free women the 
Koran allows. 

This is a defeription of the grs^nd fignior’s feraglio : 
wc lhall now add an account of the feraglio or harem^ 
as it is often called, of the emperor of Morocco, from 
the very intereftifig tour of Mr Lcmpricre, This gen- 
tleman being a furgeon by profellion, was admitted into 
the harem to preferibe for fome of the ladies who were 
indifpofed, and was therefore enabled to give a particu- 
lar account of this female prifon, and, what is flill more 
of the manners and behaviour of its inhabi- 




cunous, 
tants. 

The harem forms a part of the palace. The apart- 
ments, w'hich arc all on ibe ground floor, arc fquare, 
very lofty, and four of the in enclofe a fpacious fquare 
court, into which they open by means of large folding 
doors. In the centre of thefc courtR, which are floor- 
ed with blue and wliitc chccqured tiling, is a foun- 
tain, fupplied by pipes from a large refervoir on the 
ontfide of the palace, which fervrs for the frequent ab- 
lutions rccommendL'd by tV Mahometan religion, as 
well as for other purpofes. 1’hc wdiolc of the harem 
confifts of about twelve of thefc fquare courts, commu- 
nicating with each other by narrow paffages, which af- 
ford a See acrefs from one part of it to another, and 
of which all the women are allowed to avail themfclvcs. 

The apaitincnto are ornamented on the oiitfide with 
beautiful carved wood. In the infide moft of the 
rooms are hung with rich dam.iflc of various colours ; 
the floors are eowred with beautiful carpets, and there 
are rnattn (Tes difpofed at different diftances, for the pur- 
pofes of lilting and fleeping. 


BcfiJes 
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Seraglio. BcfideS'^Iiefci the. apartments are fumiflicd at tsch • thii ^onp the European*, or their defceiidants Sera^'Ko. 
— extremity wit^. an European mahogany bed- had by far the grealeft claim to the charafterof hand-^*' "S*" 

{lead, hung with damaik, having on it feveral mattieflet fome. There was one in particular, who was a native 
placed one over theother, which are covered with various of Spain, and taken into the harem at about the fame 
coloured filks $. but tl^fc beds are merely placed there age as Lalla Douyaw, v^ho was indeed a pei fe^l beauty, 
to ornament the room. In sdl the apartments, 'without Nor was this lady quite fingular in ihcit refpect, for 
,exception| tUeiCcilingis wood, carved aj|d paiotiul. The many others were almoll equally handfomo. 
pi^ifi^ipal ornaments in fome werQ/Jarge and valuable Tho eunuchs, who have the entire charge of the wo- 
looJi^iig. glaiTe^ hung on. didereot.^parl^ of the walls. Toen^^and who in fa^ live always among tliem, are the 
In others, clc^fks and wajtcheiof different fixes, inglafs children of negro flaves. They arc generally either 
cafes, werc|4i^^<^d in the fame, manner* . very Ihort and fat, or elfe tall, dcfoimcd, and lame. 

The fultana Lalla Batoom and another favourite Their voices have that particular tone which is obferv- 


were indulged with a whole fquare to thcmfclves ; but 
the concubines were only each allowed a iingk room. 

Each female had a feparatC' daily allowance from the 
eniperor,.proportipned to the 'CiUmatioti in which they 
were be^d by him. Tim late emperor^t allowance was 
very tiiding^ Lalla Douyaw, the favourite fultana, had 
very Uttk more than half a crown Englifh a-day,.and 
jthtf others Icfs in proportion. It mud be allowed, that 
the emperor made them occafional prefentS'of money, 
drefs, and trinkets ; but this co«ld never be fiifficient 
to fuppoct the number of domedics and other expenccs 
they mud incur. Their greated dependence thereforfe 
was on the prefents they reociyed from thofe Europeans 
and Moors who vifited the court, and who employed 
tlieir influence in obtaining fame particular favour from 
the emperor. This was the moil fuccefsful mode that 
could be adopted. When Mr Lemprierr wa# at Mo- 
rocco, a Jew, defirous of obtaining a very advantage- 
ous favour from the emperor, for which he had been a 
long time itnfuccefsfully fuliciting, fcot to all the prin- 
cipal ladies of the harem preknts of pearls to a very 
large amount ; the confcquence was, that they all went 
in a body to the emperor, and immediately obtained the 
wiflicd-for concelTion. 

The ladies feparatcly furnifli tlicir own rooms, hire 
their own domeftics, and, in faiil, do what they pleafe 
in the harem, but arc not permitted to go out without 
an exprefs order from the emperor, wlio very feldom 
grants them/that favour, except when they arc to be re- 
moved from one palace to another. In that cafe, a 
party of foldiers is defpatched a little diftance before 
them, to difpcrfe the male paflengera in particular, and 
to prevent the pollibility of their being feen. This 
previous ftep being taken, a piece of linen cloth is tied 
round the lower part of the face, and afterwards thefe 
miferable Jcmales cover thcmfclves 'entirely with their 
Laicks, and cither mount mules, which they ride like 
men, or, what is more ufual, arc put into a fquare car- 
riage or litter, conftruded for this purpofe, which by 
its lattice work allows them to fee without being feen. 
Ill this manner they fet off, under the charge of a guard 
of black eunuchfu This journey, and fometimet a walk 
within the bounds of the palace, with which they are, 
however, feldom indulged, is the only excrcife they arc 
permitted to take. 

The late emperor's harem confiftcd of between 6o 
and loo females, bcTides their domeftics and flaves, 
which were very numerous. Many of the edneubines 
were Moorifh women, who had been prefented to the 
emperor, as the Moors confider it an honour to have 
their daughters, in the harem ; feveral were European 
* flaves, who had either been made captives, or purchufed 
bv the emperor; and fume were negroes* 

' VoL. XVII. Part I. 


able in youths wdio are juft arriving at manhood ; and 
their perfons altogether afford a difgufting image of 
weaknefs and effeminacy. 

The fafne gentleman gives ns a very curious account 
of the manners and ignorance of thefe immured female^, 
fron: his own nbfervation when vifiting the princc^B ha- 
rem^ “ Attended by an eunucli (fays he), after palfing 
the gate of the harem, w»hich is always locked, and un- 
der the care of a guard of eunuchs, we entered a nar- 
row and dark paffage, vhich foon brought us to the 
court, into which the women's chambers open. We 
here f^aw numbers of both black and white women and 
children; fome concubines, Ibme flaves, and other hired 
domeftics. 

“ Upon their obferving the unufiial figure of an Eu- 
ropean, the whole multitude in a body furrounded me, 
and exprefled the utmoft aftoniflimenl at my drefs and 
appearance. Some Hood motionlcfs, with their hands 
lifted up, their eyes fixed, and their mouths open, iit 
the ufual attitude of wonder and furprife. Some btirlt 
into immoderate fits of laughter; while others again 
came up, and with uncommon attention eyed me from 
bead to foot. The parts of my drefs which feemed 
mod to attradl their notice were my buckles, buttons, 
and dockings ; for neither men nor women in this coun- 
try wear any thing of the kind. With refpeft to the 
club of my hair, they feemed utterly at a lofs in what 
view to confider it ; but the powder which I wore they 
conceived to be employed for the purpofe of dcllruy- 
ing vermine. Mod of the children, when they faw me, 
ran away in the mod perfect confternation ; and on tl;c 
whole, 1 appeared as fingular an animal, and I dare fay 
had the honour of exciting as much niriofity and at- 
tention, as a lion or a man tiger juft imporlt-d from 
abroad, and introduced into a country town in England 
on a market day. Every time 1 vifited the harem, I 
was furrounded and laughed at by this curious mob* 
whoi on my entering the gate, followed me clofe to the 
very chamber to which I was proceeding, and on iny 
return univerfally cfcorted me out. 

The greateft part of the women were uncommonly 
fat and unwieldy ; had black and full eyes, round taces, 
with fmall nerfes. They were of dillcrcnt compIoMonn; 
lomc very fair, fomc fallow^, and others again j)erfeit 
negroes. 

** One of my new p.nicnls being ready to receive me, 
I was drfired to walk into her loom ; where, to my 
great furprife, 1 fatv nothing but a curtain drawn quite 
acrofs the apartment, fimilnr to that of a theatre which 
feparates the ftage from the audience. A. fcitnde do- 
meilic brought a very low ftool, placed it near the cur- 
tain, and told me I ua? to fit down there, and feel her 
xniftrefs's pulfe. 

O 0 “ The 
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Scmg^io. ** TIil‘ lady, who had by this time fummoned up cou- . 
rape to fpcak, introduced her band from the bottom of 
tl*e curtain, and defired me to inform her of all her com- 
j>Liiit«, which /he conceived I might peifedily do by 
nit Illy feeling the piilfe* It was in vain to a/k her 
where her pain was feated, whether in her ilomach, 
head, or back j the only anfwcr 1 could procure was a 
rcqiuil to feel the pulfe of the other hand, and then 
point out the feat of the difeafe, and the natiirt of the 
}^aiiK 

“ Having ntlther fatisfied my curiofity by exhibiting 
her face, i.or made me acquainted with the nature of 
licr complaint, I was under the neccfllty of informing 
her in poll live terms, that to underlland the difeafe, it 
was ablolutcly nece/lary to fee the tongue as well as to 
feel Uie -puU’e ; and that without it 1 could do nothing 
for her. My ehiqueiice, or rather that of my Jewi/h 
inter pi tier, was, however, for a long time exerted in 
vain ; and I am perfuaded Ihe would have difmiflcd me 
willioui any further inquiry, had not her invention fup- 
plied her with a happy expedient to remove herembar- 
ra/TnuTit. She contrived at laii to cut a hole through 
the curtain, through which (he extruded her tongue, 
and thus complied with my injun^lion as far as it was 
necelTary in a medical view, but moll edeCtually difap* 
puintul my curiolity. 

I was afterwards ordered to look at another of the 
prince’s wives, who was a/fcAed with a fcrophulous 
I'welling in her neck. Tliis lady was, in tlie fame man* 
ner as the other, at firll excluded from iby fight ; but 
as llie w'as obliged to lliow me her complaint, I had an 
opportunity of feeing her face, and obferved it to be 
very handfomc.” 

It is curious to obferve the llrange and childifli no- 
tions of perfona who have been totally fecluded from 
the world. All the ladies of the harem expe^^ed that 
our author ihoiild have in/lantly difeovered their com- 
plaints upon feeling the pulfe, and that he could cure 
every difeafe inflantaneou/ly. He found them proud 
and vain of their perfons, an J extremely ignorant. “ A- 
mong many ridiculous qucllions, they a/ked my inter- 
preter (fays M. JLenipriere) if 1 could read and wiite : 
upon being aufwcred in the afiirmative, they cxprefk’d 
tiie utmoii furprife and admiration at the abilities 
of the Clirillians. There was not one among them who 
could do ciilier ; thefc rudiments of learning are indeed 
only the lot of a few of llieir men, who on that ac- 
count are named ^Talbs, or explainers of the Mahome- 
tan law.” 

It is melancholy to on the fituatinn of thefc 

unfortunate womeo. Being coiifjdered as the mere in- 
itrurnents of phafure, no attention is paid to the im- 
provement of their minds. They have no employment 
to occupy their time. Their needle w'ork is pet formed 
by Jeweiles ; their food is dreffed, and their chambera 
taken care of by Haves and dome Hies., They have no 
amufement but a rude and barbarous kind of melan- 
choly mulic, without melody, variety, or tafte ; ami 
converfatioij with one another, which inuU indeed be 
very confined, uniform, and inanimate, as they never 
ft:^ a new objtdt, Excluded fK- n enjoyment of 
fiefli air and excrciie, fo ncce/lary for the fupport of 
health and life ; deprived of all fociety but that of their 
fellow fuffirerR, a fociety to w hich mod of them would 
picftr folitude itlcU ; they are only to be coitlidertd aa 
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the mod abjedl of flaves — flares to the vices and caprice Setat 

of a licentious tyrant, who exacts even from his wivna H . 
themfelves a degree of I’ubnulSon and refpf^’l which 
borders upon idolatry, and which Clod and nature never 
meant fliould bo paid to a mortal. 

SERAI, a building on the liij^h mad, or in large ci- 
ties in India, cro^fed fur the accommodation of travel- 
lers. 

SERAPIT, or SKUAriiin, n fpirit of the highe/l 
rank in the hierarchy of augcls ; wiio are tlius called 
from their being fujipofed to be molt inflamed with di- 
vine love, hy their nearer and more immediate attend- 
ance at the throne of God, and to communicate their 
fervour to the remoter and iuferior orders. Sec An- 
gel. 

SERAPHIC, burning or inflamed with love or zeal, 
like a feraphim : thus St Bonaventurc is called the fe~ 
raphic dotior^ from his abundant zeal and lervuur. 

SERAPIAS, in botany : A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the order of diandria, and to the claf.' of gymin- 
dria ; and in the iiaturul fy/tem arranged under the ytH 
order, Qrchidem* The nedtarium is egg-fliiiped and gib- 
bous, with an egg-lhaped lip. The Ipecies, according 
to Linntrus, arc ten. I. Latifolia ; 2. Longifolia ; 

3. Grandtflora, or enlifolia ; 4. Eancifolia ; Rubra ; 

6. Lingua ; 7. Cordigera ; K. CapeiHis ; 9. Ercdfa ; 

10. Falcata. The three firll are natives of Britain, 

1. The Latifulia^ or broaddeaved htlhborinc, ii; di- 
lliiiguiflitd by fibrous bulbs, by ovale llcm-tlafping 
leaves, and pendulous flowers. 'Phe ftnlk is erect, 
about a cubit high, and funiilhed wdih iVx or eight 
nervous oval leaves ; the fpike is about fix inches long ; 
the three upper petals are of a green colour, and of an 
aval acute form ; the lateral ones are a little flioiter, and 
of a U’hite colour, with a little tinge of green. 2. The 
Pidu/trisi or niar/h licllehoriiie, grows, in rough boggy 
pa/tiires,,»tid marfhes, and flowers in July. It is diitin- 
guifhed by fibrous bulbs, iWord-flia-ped feflilc leaves, 
pendulous flowtrs; and the lip of the ntcfarium is nb- 
tufe, fomewhat ferrated, and longer than the petnU. 

The floweis grow to the number of or 20 in a loofe 
fpikc. The thiet exterior petals are green mixed wdth 
red ; the lateral ones arc white wkh a red bluili ; and 
the nedariiim is marked with red lines and yellow tu- 
btrculous fpcits. 3, The Grandijli,ra, 01 white-flowend 
htUeborine, grows m woods, and flowers in June.. Ita 
chaiacierilr.cs are, fibrous bulbs, fword^/haptd leaves, 
eretl flowers ; and the lip of iht fvetfarium isobtnfc and 
flujrtcr than the petals. The flowers arc large and erefi, 
and coTififling of fix or eight in a thin fpikc ; the petals 
are all urhite, and connive together ; the lip of the nec- 
tarlum iseneiofed within the petals, is white and flrcak- 
cd with three yellow prominent line*. 

SERAPION, a phyliciaii of Alexandria. He and 
Philiiius of the ifle of Cos were both fcholars of Htro.* 
philus, and were founders of the empiric ; which 
huppctied about 287 B- C. 

SERA PIS, in mythology, an Egyptian deit)'^-, who 
w;iR v\orfluppcd under various names and attributefi, as 
tilt? tutelary god of Egypt in general, and as the patron 
of feveralof their principal Cities. Tacitus informa us, 
that he was worfliipped as a kind of univerfal deity that 
reprtfented Efculapins, Ofiris, Jiij iter, and Pluto ; and 
lie was fomciimts taken for Jupitci Ammon, the Sun, 
and Neptune j and the Itonours that were rendered to 

him 
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r3c»'n})Ii him at Alebcnndria were more folcmn and extraordinary and when the pope or tlie facred college tt'rite to tlic 

than thofe of any other place. emperor, to kings, or to the doge, they give them no 

' Plutarch and Clemens of Alexandria, as wJ! as Ta- other title. In like manner, the emperor gives no other 

• Ta Ji'iji inform us, that while the firft Ptolemy was cm- title to any king, except to the king of Fnnice. 

I. in fortifying Alexandria with walls, adorning it 8ERENUS (Sammonii ;: ), a celchruted phyncian 

j'Ut. Je ^1- with temples and llately buildings, there appeared to in the reigns of the emperoi Sixcrus and Caracalla, in 

iir tt him in his ilcep a young man of extraordinary beauty, and about the year 200. 11c wrote fevcral treatil'es on 

i Irm. ^ {^jjturc morc than human, admou'.niing liim to de- hillory and thewcjrks of nature ; but tiicve u only one 

n i t<.t Jp. Pontus f«ime of his moll trufly frictKls to of them extant, which is a vrry indifferent pocn on the 

bring from thonce liis lliitue : he alTurcd liim, that the Remedies of Difeahs. He was rnuidered at a icllival 

city aiid kingdom which poflefrcd it fhould prove by the order of Caraciilla. lie had a lihrar/ that con- 

happy, glorioufi, and powerful. 'Phe young man ha- tamed 62,000 volumes, wlii .li CJuintus Serenus Sam- 

ving thus fpokc, difappeared, mounting up into heaven moiiicus his fon gave to Gordian the Younger, to whom 

in a blaze. he was preceptor* 

Ptolemy difeovered his vifion to iheprielh; but fmd- SFRF.S (Ptolemy), a people of the Farther Alra; 
iHg them ignorant of Pontuu, he had reconrfe to an A- bounded on the well by Sevthia extra Irnauir. ; on tlv: 
theni^tn, who informed him that near Sinope, a city wf north and call, by Terra liicogniln ; and on the fouTli, 
Pontus, there was a temple much reforted to by the by India extra Gangcm. Aetotdii.g lj tlicrc hrnits, 
natives, which was confecrated to Pluto, where he had iheir country" anfwiMs nearly to Cjthay North Ciiina. 



a flatue, mar which flood that of a woman. Ptolemy, 
nrgledling the injuiiAions of the apparition, it again 
Rppean d to him in a menacing attitude ; and the king 
iinmediately defpatehed ambaffadors to the Serapian 
monarch, loaded with prefent.s. The king of Sinope 
contented ; hut his fuhjedls oppofed the removal of thr 
flattie. The godj however, <»f his own ar* ord, as we 
art* informed, conveyed himf -lf to the ambalfadoi *s Ihip, 
«nd in three days landed in Alexandria, Tlu* lluliie of 
Scrapis w'as ereti^d in our of the fuhurbs ot the city, 
wlu’re a inagnihccrit temple w.w afterwards reared. 

The iUtue of Serapis, accoidinj^to M«icrobius, was 
of a human form, with a baflvet or bufhel on his head, 
fignifyiag plenty ; his right hand leaned on the head 
-of a fei’pent, wliofo body was wound round a figure 
with three heads, of a dog, a lion, and a W'olf ; in his 
left hand he held a rncafure of a cubit lengtl», as it Were 
to take the height of the waters of the Nile* The figure 
of Scrapis is found on many ancient medals. 

The famous temple of Serapis at Alexandria was 
deftroyed by onler of Thcodofius } and the celebrated 
ftatuc of this deity was broken in pieces, and its limbs 
carried fnft in triumph by the Chriflians through the 
tity, and then thrown into a fierce fire, kindled fur that 
purpofe in the amphitheatre. As the Egyptians afi^ri- 
bed the overflowing of the Nile, to which w^as owing 
the fertility of their country, to the benign influence of 
their god Sci^-tpis they concluded, that now he was 
<lellrfr}'<?d' the river would no longer overflow, and that 
fi general famine would enfue ; but when they obfervedi 
■nu the contrary, that llus N>Ie fvVelled to a greater 
heii/lu tlian had been known in the memory of man, 
aiui thereby produced an immenfe plenty of all kinds 
of piov ifions, many of the Pagans, renouncing ti c wor- 
fhip idols, adored the God oi the Chri Ilians. 

SKKENA GVTTA, the fame as amouriftf. .See Me* 

^iciNf, N® 360. 

SERENADE, a kind of concert given in the night 
by a lover to his inillrefs, under her window. Thefc 
foinetimes only coitfiil of iiiflrumental tnufic, but at 
other times voices arc added; the inulieand iougs com- 
pofed for the fe ocealions are tillo called yivv7M//e.r. 

SERENE,;! title of honour given to feveral princes 
^ and to the principal rnagillratesof repnhliea. 1 he 
of Rritain, the republic and doge of Venice, and the 
children of the king of Spain, aic ca’Ed nv^Q jervne ; 


Other authors vary griatlyin pLcing ilnm, though 
tfic generality agree in placing them far to the call. 
Mela places them between tilt* Irvii and Se^vha*; and 
perliaps beyond the Indi, if we di!lin;;uifh the Siiir 
fr..m them. The ancients commend them for tli:ir 
foiion mamifaAiires, diflerenr from prt'tb-.ce of tl c 
Loiiihycts or iilk worms, called by the Greek ;' ; 

whence /errV/i ** filk/' 

.SERGE, a wof)llen quilted n- I nil fa dll I d on a 
loom with four treddles, after the marmer of niteens, 
nnd other Hulls that have the whiile* The guodiiefb ut 
ferges is known by the (juilting, as that of clotlis ly 
the fpinning* Ot ferges there are varitnis kinds, deno- 
minated either from the diflercnt qualities theixof, or 
from *he places where they are wrought. The moll 
confiderable the Eondui; ferge, now highly valued 
abroad, particularly in France, where a inanufaeture ia 
carried on witli confiderable fuccefs, under the title of 
Jer»f df iMmdres, 

The method of miakiiig l)ic LcrnLm ferge we IhaD 
now dcErihe : For wool, the longi.il is cholen for tlie 
warp, and the flioitt H for the wout. llcfore either kind 
is ufed, it 13 liril fctnired, by piuting it. in a eoppn- of 
liquor, foinewluit more lh;in lukewarm, cimqioiVd ui 
three parts of fair water and one of iirinc. Afiii 
having itayed long enongli therein for the liqujir to 
dilFolve, and take olf the greafe, 5:c. il ii llirretl brifiriy 
about with a wottuen peel ; taken init of rh.c liquor, 
drained, and walhed in a running w.'tcv, dried in 
fliade, beaten with Hickson a wooden iritk to di;\. 
out the coarfer dull am^ fdtli, and tl.cn picked cIccOl 
with the hands. TIuis far prej'-aied, ii i-. greafed with 
oil of olives, and the longeil part, 'defined foj the Nvarp, 
is combed writh large ciimhs, heated in a litile lnrii.ii\* 
for the purpofe. To clear oft the tril again, the w’ool 
is put in a liquor cumpofed of hot water, with foap 
melted therein i whence being taken olit, wrung, ar.d 
dried, it is fpun on ilie wheel. 

As to tlie lliortcr wool, intended fur the woof, it 
is only carded on the knee with fiuall curds, and then 
fpim fui tlie whcil, without being feoured (»f its uiL 
It mull he rcnmrkt J, that the thread for the warp is al- 
waV'S to be fpun iniudi liner, and better twilled, than 
that of ihe wuof. 'bhe v^ool both for the w"aip and 
tlie woof being fpiir. nnd the thrttul divided into Ikaiiis, 
that of the woof iy put on fpools (ur.lcF il have br eii 
O o 2 fp'.I?! 
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fpun upon them) fit for t!ie cavliy or eye of the Ihiiitle, 
y.,j is wound on a kind of woodjii 

warping. When warped, it is flif- 
ftru-d with a kind of fi'/e, whereof that made of the 
ilircd-i of pjrclniicnt is held ihe btll ; and when dry is 
].iit Oil the loom. 

WIjlti moniited on the loom, the workmen raifing 
and lowering the threails (vvliich are palled through a 
ned), hy inerins of four trcddles placed underneath the 
looiii, wliieli he makes to aihf trail! vcrfely, equally, and 
alteriiately, one .iher anotln r, wiili his feet, in propor- 
tion as the threads are raifed and lowered, throws the 
111 nil le ai i ofi from one fide to the other ; and each 
time that the (hiittle is thrown, and tlie thread of the 
woof is croffed between thofe of the warp, lirikes it 
with the flame to which the reed is fallencd, through 
thofe teeth llie threads of the warp pjfs ; and this 
broke he reneats twice or thrice, or even more, till he 
judges thecrulfiiig of the ferge fuffieiciuly clofe ; thus 
lie proceeds till the w'arp is all fdlcd with woof. 

The fergr now taken off the loom is carried to the 
fuller, wlio fcoms it in tlie trough of his null with a 
kind of lat earth, called /w/Ar’j eartht firil purged of all 
llonts and filth. After three or four hours fcouring, 
the fuller’s earth is waflied out in fair water, brought 
hy little and little into the trough, out of which it is ta- 
ken when all the earth is cleared; then with a kind of 
iron pincers or plyers, they pull off all the knots, cuds. 
Draws, &:c. ilicking out on the furface on cillitT fide 5 
ciud then returning it into the fulling trough, where it 
in worked with w'ater fomewhat more than lukewarm, 
with foap dilTolvcd therein for near two hours ; it is 
thtn walked out till fuch time as the water becomes 
quite clear, and there be no fignsof foap left ; then it 
is taken out of the trougli, the knots, &c. again pulled 
off, and then put on the tenter to dry, taking care as 
faff as it dries to ftrctch it out both in length and 
breadth till it be brought to its juft dimenfions. When 
well dried, it is taken off the tcuU'r, and dyed, (horn, 
and prell'cd. 

SERGEANT, or serjfanTjA/ La*w or of the Coif 
is the hight’ff degree taken at the common law, as 
that of Doftor is of the civil law ; and as thefe are 
fuppofed to be the moft learned and experienced in the 
pradicc of the courts, there is one court appointed for 
them to plead in by thcmfelves, which is the common 
pkas, where the common law of England is moft ftridk- 
ly obferved : but they are not rcllridtcd from pleading 
in any other court, where the judges, who cannot have 
that honour till they have taken the degree of ferjcaiit 
at law, call them brothers. 

ShttGFANT at AmiSy or Aface, an officer appointed to 
attend the perfoii of the king ; to arreft traitors, and 
fuch pcrfoiis of quality as offend ; and to attend the lord 
high fteward, when fitting in judgment on a traitor. 

Of tliefe, by ftatute 13 Rich. II. cap. 6. there arc 
not tube above 30 in the realm. There are now nine 
at eouit at lool. per annum falary each ; they are 
called the hinfs fergennts at arms, to diftinguini them 
from callers : they are cn ated with great ceremony, 
the perfon kneeling before the king, his majefty lays the 
mace on his right Ihoulder, and fays, Rife up,fcrgeant at 
arms, ami fpiirc for ever. They have beddes, a pa- 
tent for the ofTirc, which they hold for life. 

They have ihcir attendance in the prcfencc chamber 
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where the band of gentlemen penfioners w»ait ; and re- Sergeant 
('civingthc king :it the dour, they carry the maces be- II 
fore him to the chapel door, whilft the band of pcnlion- 
ers llaud forcmull, and make u lane for the king, as " ’ * 

they alfo do w'hen the king goes to tlie houfe of lords. 

I’licre arc four other fergeaiits at arms, created in the 
fame nunner ; one who attends the lord chancellor; a 
fecoiui, the lord treafurer ; a third, the fpeaker of the 
houfe of commons ; and a fouriit, the lord mayor of 
London on folcmn occalions. 

They have a confiderablc (hare of the fees of honour, 
and travelling charges allowed them when in waiting, 
viz. five fliillingB per day when the court is within ten 
milts of London, and ten ntillmgs when twenty miles 
from London. The places arc in the lord chamberidin’s 
gift; 

'^JMiere arc alfo fc-rgeants of the mace of an inferior 
kind, who attend the mayor or other head officer of a 
corporation. 

Common SRitcRANT^ an officer in the city of London, 
who attends the lord mayor and court of aldermen on 
court days, and is in council with them on all occafions, 
within and without the precincts or liberties of the city. 

He is to take care of orphans eftntes, cither by taking 
account of them, or to fign their indentures, before their 
pafling the lord mayor and court of aldermen : and he 
was like wife to let and manage the orphans eftates, ac- 
cording to his judgment to their bell advantage. See 
Recorder. 

Sergeant, in war, is a noncommiffloned officer in a 
company of foot or troop of dragoons, armed with a 
halbert, and appointed to fee difciplinc obferved, to 
teach the foldiers the cxercife of their arms, to order, 
ftraightcii, and form their ranks, files, &c. He receives 
the ordcis from the adjutant, which he communicates 
to his officers. Each company generally has two feiv 
gcants. 

SERGE ANTY (Serjeantia), fignlfics, in law, a fer- 
vicc that cannot be due by a tenant to any lord but the 
king ; and this is either ^ranei fergeanty, or petit. The 
firft is a tenure by which the one holds his lands of the 
king by fuch fer vices as he ought to do in perfon to the 
king at bis coronation ; and may alfo concern matters 
military, or ferviccs of honour in peace : as to be the 
king’s butler, carver, &c. Petit fergeantj is where a 
man holds lands of the king to fiirnilh him yearly with 
fomc fmall thing towards bis wars; and in cffe6I pay- 
able as rent. Though all tenures are turned into foecagi 
by the 1 2 Car. II. cap. 24, yet the honorary ferviccs of 
grand fergeanty ftill remain, being therein excepted. 

See JCitiGHT- Service. 

SERIES, in general, denotes a continual fucceffioa 
of things in the fame order, and having the fame relar 
tion or connexion with each other : in this fenfc we 
fay, a fcrics of emperors,, kings, biflibps, 5cc. 

In natural hittory, a ferics is ufed for an order or fub^ 
divifion of fomc ckfs of natural bodies ; comprehend- 
ing all fuch as are diftinguiflied from the other bodies 
of that clafs, by certain charadlcrs which they poffefs in 
common, and which the reft of the bodies of that caft 
have not. r 

Series, in arithmetic and algebra, a ranker num- Strrief. 
ber of terms in fucccffion, incrcafing or diminifliiiig in . * 
fomc certain ratio or proportion. There are 
kinds of fcrics; as arithmetical^ geometrical j infiute^ See. 

The 


t 
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The two firft of thcfe arc, however, more generally 


S E R 


3 

nftnitc fc' 


known or dillinguidied by the names of arUhmetkal 
geometrical progrejffion^ I'hcfe feriefeshave already been 
explained and iliiillrated in the article Algebra, par« 
ticularly the two hrll : it tlicrcfore only remains, in 
this place, to add a little to what has already been 
done to the Ull of thefe : nnmely, 

Infinite Series, 

Is formed by dividing the numerator of a fraAion by 
its denominator, that denominator being a compound 
quantity ; or by extracting the root of a furd. 

'onTcrgiiig infinite feries is cither converging or diverging^ 

iid diver- A converging feriea is that in which the magnitude 
lijgrcrics. of the fevcral terms gradually diniininics ; and a diver- 
ging ferics is that in which the fucceffive terms increaCc 
^ in magnitude. 

of an The lav} of an infinite feries is the order in which 
j^nniic fc- the terms are obfervtd to proceed. This law is often 
cafily difeovered from a few of the firft terms of the 
fcrics ; and then the feries may be continued as far as 
j may be thought ncccfiary, without any farther divilioa 

I or evolution. 

t An infinite feries, as has already been obferved, is 

obtained by divifion or evolution ; but as that method 
is very tedious, various other methods have been pro- 
1 pofed for performing the fame in a more cafy manner ; 

I as by affuming a feries with unknown coefficients, by 

t the binomial theorem, &c. 

I. 0 /* the Method of Series ly Divifion and Evolution, 
Rule. 

Icthodof Let the divifion or evolution of the given fraClion, 
jivcftmg which is to be converted into an infinite feries, be per- 
formed as in Chapters L and IV. of our article Alge-’ 
lo an m- required fcrics will be obtaiaed. 

^it«. fcrics, 
f c:virion. 

1 . Convert the fraAion — ^ into an infinite feries ? 

f-j- ^ 


te 

n— X* 


Examples. 


i-x) 



2. Let the fra Aion -2^ be converted into an infi- 
nitc feries ? 

l+sc) ay y— x-fdjrx* — ayx^-\-ayx^f SeC, 

a yJ^ay X 



ay a 
ay 


y ** 


a y X* 

ay x* + ay x* 


jy X 
I y x‘ 


i X y* 


a y X* 

ay x*-^a::y^ 


1 -J-x 


— ay x^ 
/ly X I — X -f X*— See. 


Hence 

and the law of the feries is obvious. 

3 


Reduce thefradion — into an infinite fcrics? 

2 X* 2 .x^ 2 x^ 

X+ r -f* — &c. 

V+mi “ ” 


-OT X -f- X* 
-»1 1 


2 X* 
2 X* + 


m 


2x5 

m 

2x5 

m 


2x4 . 

— , &c. 


and 


fn‘+JC* .2*5 X X* , x* . 

Hence — —• =;n— Af^ — x H — &c. 

m^x m 1 m m* 

the law of the fcrics is evident. 

a* 

4. Convert the quantity into an infinite 


fcrics ? 

o* + 2 ^y +y*)^* 


a*+zay+y* 

. a a* 


«'+tv+f 

—2ay^* 2 , 

— 2jy— 4J.*— — 


Hence the fraftion — ssi+*+*’+*’+*^.' 

I X 

From infpedlon of the terms of this fcrics, it appears- 
that each term is form-.d by multiplying the preceding 
term by x ; and hence it may be continued as far as 
.may be thought neceifary without continuing the divi- 
fion. 




a 


Whence 
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Reri*^. 
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Ltft the ftlTumtd f-ricg be A 4 * K.r + CI_y* + ^ See. 


And tvolu- 

tiuii. 


o' av.3d'* 4V* Letlhe »irum(‘df*ricibeA + B;' + C.yS + D;^ See. 

\\ licuce "" 7 **""^* ^ wUittU multiplied bv c* + 2 ej?-— /, [jivea 

each tcM m is found by multiplying the preceding by A 4 -^* -f t* ^ 4^ l^.y^ 

+ 2c A ^' + 2 r B + a f C.y^ 

*- and incrcafing the coefficient by unity. — A y* — B v3. 

• r • r • » Now, by equating the coefficients of the horniiloffous 

5. I*et \/n* 4 "*'’* converted into an infinite feiies . terms, we have £*:=:f‘ A, c* B 4 - i f A ssn, r * C 4- 2 c 

+ 4 -— **-- B — A =: 0, f* 04* 2 <■ C — B = fl, ficc. j whence A=: 

fl» 1 * 128 .%^ ^ ^ 2 A_ 2 p__ A-^ 2 rB _i 4 , 4 ^ 5 

■I ■ ■ ■— * "* ^ r. /■ “ ^ 

2 04 ) ic* 

2 o/Ar* 4 --:n: 


c r, 

B — 2 rC — 2—10 12 _ . c 

is: -» 5tc.; whence --r-; — 

f 5 t’ 4-2 


A,* X 

a 8rtV ^40* 


2 y . sy - 

2 SI - + — — - &c. 

c ^ f* 


4" 

.X^ TC^ A® 

4^ * 80^ 64//* 

a: ' X® \ x** x® 

^ •” 4 ^* + 7617 / 8:?'^64«« 


^ ±114.. 'V 

87+“^ 1 256 a*® 

5.x»* X*® .r* * 

” ^ 7 ^ 64 rt® 25 6 <j‘® 

X *■ . X® 


1 Ion ce t he fquare root of a ^ + .v’= a +—^ — 


3 . Required the fquarc root of a* — x’ ? 

Let fi*-— x-^ 5 = + &c. whidk 

being fquared gives 

fl*— x*=A*4- 2AD*f*4.B\%*4- 2 ADx^ ate. 

+ 2 ACx^+ 2 BCx«. 

Hence A'csfl*, 2 AB 4 ** = »»B’ 4 - 2 ACr:«, 
2 AD 4 ^ 2 BC=o, &c. Then A r= />, B = — 

2 A~ lu ■" aX~a7»’^“ A~ I 6 a», 

&c. ; whence ^ST'-Tb’ 

III. 0 / Method of redurin^ a frufUoml mtity ih/# 

an Infinite Series by the Htnoniial ^Theorem, 


See. 

J 2 8.r’ 


As this method has already been illuftratcd in the 

In continuing the operation, ihofc terms may be ric- article Alci- bra, we ihall therefore briefly Hate {Jjr.j 

glc<^^ed whnfe dimenlions exceed thofc of the laft term theorem, and add a few examples. muhhf^ 

to >vhich the root is to be continued. I’cai. 

Binomul Theorem, 


t 

l^y infans 
<r»f an iilTum- 
«d iVrics. 


II. Of the Method of Series ly ajfutnin^ a Senes with 
unknown Coefficients, 

Rule. AfTumc a ferics with unknown coefficients 
to reprefent that required. Let this feries be mulnplied 
or involved, according to tile nature of the queiUon 5 
and the quantities of the fame dimenfion being put 
equal to each otber, the coefficients will be determined ; 
arid hence the required feries will Ik* known. 

Examplfs. I. Let — be converted into an infi- 
nite feries? Airumc^=A+B« 4 .Cx*+ Dx^-p 
Ex^, See. 

Then this .(turned feries, mulllplicd by, a— .v, gives 

, A 4- /I H v4-aC*’ + 0 I? ** + <» E**. See. 

_A»-Ba;‘— C x^-D*•^&c. 

Now, by equating the coefficients oi the lame powets 
of K, we have a A= ii « B — A=o, a C — B=o, a D 

— C=e.flE — D=:e, &c. Hence A=i B = — 

»,r I' _ i_,D- — = -. E=— = 

=-: ^ = 7 "- ei a a* a a« 


• =a ’”+ — u 


- , , m yn^^n 


Or, 


m 

+T 

m — n fff — 2 « 

V - V 

X a « 

^ A. 

2 « 3/1 

tn 

m 


x 77 ll. 

ii* 

n m b fn »i— w 

X 14 X“ 4 X ) 

^ w a n 2 « 

( 


m tn — n 

m — 2 n 

V 


4 - — X X 

^ n 2 n 

_ ^ 1 * 

3 « 


ExAMPLI'/J. 



, Let : 


- 1 be converted into an infinite fc- 


rics : 


Now ; 


-I = X 


= := , X 
ux ^ 


T 

— — 

. X = 

i x! 

a: 

x«-«l 


, a X ' ' ' ^ 

tie . ; whence, by fubftitotion, we have — --+^ compared with the general theorem, gives ms 

a. 

7 x— x-|f 


L.: — u , &c. 

2 . Convert the quantity into an infi- 


—i, «=a. Hence by fubftitution, we have 


Bite feries J 


V X — »l — — 2 K 

= -rl ‘ ‘ ^ a— lx ”"4 fl‘— I X 
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TtfHr 
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X 

2a^^* 


+ lii + &e. 

^ 16 ^ l 2Sa* 

2. Required the fquare root of ^2* 4. *:■ ? 
lly comparing this with the gntcral theorem, we 
have <2= <j,* 3 = **, m=i 1 , tt =7. H Lficr, by fubftitii. 

tion, the feries becomes /j x 1 + 5 X \ X ^ 
' a*+ 2x2 

^ r>'“^ ' ^ 2 *>r 2 ^ ^ X I + 


374 y* . „ _ 

’^ 83 ^ ^ ^ = 0 . 00000008 . 


19683 X 
■ 9 ^ 9 ^*^ 

59049 X** X y|Cl® = -— 0.0000000 1 

Sum of the pofitive terms, 1.05760968 
Sum of the negative terms, 0.00331885 


5 ^i«». 


Difference, 


1.05429083 

8 


” 6 * T Cube root of 600 , = 8.43432664 

-f 'I ~ ^ , &c. And ^ this kind, the nearcR power to the 

* "• ^*';<-‘nmimber.whether greater or lef8thanit,isto beui'ed, 

by that means the ferics will converge more quickly. 

infinite fcrics may be involved to any given Involuuon 
In order to apply this to numbers, let the fquare T} root of a given Aries may be'*«‘i ‘^yolu- 

m of 89 be required ? Now, the fquare root of 8 c * of the fo lowing general tlieorem. 

^ ^ +dx^ S:c.)^=:zz^' ^ 

iih;idu,lK.r I » / ^ fLrrics. 


8 a* ' rc„« 


b e required ? Now, the fquare root of 85 
= 4“ 4 * bcnci; a =z (j, and .<^==4. 

■^ben I — 1.000000 

=: 

2 // ■ 5 X 8 1 

r= 4X4 
8 /V* 8x81 X Si 


l 6 £i^ 


= 0.024691 

= 0.000304 


4 X *1 X 4 

16X81X57X81 = 

1.024394 

9 


multiplied by 
a ^ 4“ ffi n 


m — I 


jc-|“ m . 




J-m ^ ^ ^ 

+ m . a 

2 3 


4- w ^ 


W ~ 1 W 2 - . ^ J 

4“ ^ • . 2 J I c i ^ 

2 


Square root of 85 = 9 , 219546 , 

mie except tiie lall decimal. 

3 , Required the cube root of 4 . 

^1 his being compared with the general theorem gives 
J = ^^9 I' = >yi =r 1 , ff — 3 . Hence < 2 ^ 4 - 
4.3 I — ^ V® . , I — 3 


4 -» 3 . 


1 ni — 2 


>; X . +;x-J+|x--~:’x^+ 5 x — 


2 

4 “ fn 
+ m, 


4 -^ a 
m — 

^4 
3 


i — I d 


i-a*"- V 


rw — I f 71 — 2 th — ^ ^ 


■ 3 " 


ffi — 1 m — 2 ^ 2 f. 1 / 

- 7 —- • 1 +.» 


3 — 6 V® y » 

,7- &c. = a X I +~ — oTgT;^ 


- 3 'I . 5 /. 

.,0 “T 


m — I 

4 * w ri e 

w — I m-— 2 m — 3 w — 4 m — 5 


— — , &c. Andu* — ^'|^ = rfXi — --y ^ 
24 s -v’* 3 .x* 


^5 


5 .v^ loy" 


, occ. 


8 1 ^43 * 

I-et the cube root of 600 be required ? Now 6 oo|j 

= 8 x 1 4 -,- 71 r Then y’r=S 8 , = 512 , m = 1 , 

and n:rr 3 . 

Then I 

1. 00 000000 

•y 88 


W , w — 2 77 / — 3 W — 4 , , 

4-m . - . ^ • . 4 fl 

* 3 4 

, Vt 1 ffl 2 771 a f Itc'^ 

+•■- 7 - •-- 5 - 3 “ ^i+JV 


+ /». 


771 


I m - 
— 2 rt 


! frrf 

l+be 


3*’ 

- 


X 


— J 

81 

— -fr 

10 y'* 


243 x‘^ 

— ^TT 


3 x;ij 
.. I* 


512 I 
s in '1 * 

T* A 


+ '»a y 

IW 1 ^ 2 m — 3 777 4 771 C /« 6 

= 0.05729166 r 




f ' 


“ ©.00328233 


3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 




7r = 




22y 


6561 :<*■ 



m — I m — 2 771 — 3 771—4 


= 0.0005 1341 

14 ’^ </ 


F 7 I— I 777 2 7 «— a 1 

r 3 *‘^ 

©.OOOO 359 X 

4 - 711 . ,a ^ N 

* 3 ( 

6 Afi/ 

O.OOOCC 453 

m — T 771— -2 1 

r»V 


Jhtru . a 

* 2 

[ 2 < c 

— ©.©0000060 

1 

fcc. ^ 

L < 7 * 
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Scrici. Now each term of the given ferics is to be compared above theorem ; and by fubftitntion in the fccond, the Serwi. 
' with the correfpondent terms in the firft part of the fcvend tcrmaftflhc teqiiired fcries.wiLl be obuined. 

Examples. 

i What is the fquare of the fcrics/— + » • 

By comparing this with the general theorem, we find errjf, /im, isro, res— T, ^=0, ^=-—1, See. and 

fnssa ; whence :y " +/— * = y* X(* — + — zee &c. =r/X (i — ^ J*+3 y-^4 ) 

4- 2PJC^— z £ x^J 

Scc.szy* — 2/ + 3jr<*— 4/, See. 

zdt Required the fourth power of the feries 1 4-jc4-**4.aff>, &c. ? 

Hereazri, /i=l, ^=i, rcri, r/=i, and ir=:4. 

Then 1 4-jc4-.x*+5f% &c.h = i +4 b ^ ^V4-4i*x*4- dec. 

-j- 4 ^ ^izbe-^iz l^e 

+ 4 <f + 

-f-I2 3 J 

+ 4 ^ 

— 14.4 X xo X* 4* 20 X* +35 5 cc. 

3^/, What is the fquare of -^4-^4.~4-i, &c. 

II ' 

In this cafe 2=3 — , — , j=:i, ^=1, 4/2=1, and im s2. 

X X 


+ 2 r J^zd 


+ ^* 
+ 2 e 


=-tx(i+~ + -t: + -t = 4'* 

X* \ * X ' X* X* X* / 


-i 4.^ 

X* ^x^ 

4rZ', What is the fquare root of < 


+ ^ + 


»* 


+ «^c. 




The quantity reduced is X 




I X ® f ® • I X 

In this example m =’JT» * = »*> x» ^ ^^4!^ ^ “"””2*^ j " ^ “ 


3 

4’ 3 

Then — 


I 




, 3 cc. 


&c. 




I 

bP** 


3 

32r« 
I 

, 12H* 


-i.4.JL+jL+iiif, &c. 

r ^4rX^32rX^384r’ 


Of iin har- ffarmontc a ferics of terms formed in harmo* 

moiiical nical proportion. It has been already obferved in the 
Icrica, article Proportion, that if three manbers be in har- 
inouical proportion, the firft is to the third as the dif- 
ference between the firft and fccond is to the difference 
betwetn the fecond and third. 

Let at /, and x be three terms in harmunical pro- 
portion : then a : x : : ^ : I — x 

whence a x — b x=:a b—a x. 
and 2 a x — b xzsa b. 

then xz= Hence the three firft 

2 a — b 

iermi of this ferics is at If — — r. 

2 4 Z— ^ 




Again, let x be the fourth term, to find which inTIicinf 


terms of a and b^ we have 

, , ah ah 

hix ii b — j i 7 - ■■ — X 

2 a^b 2 a — b 
ah a b' 


tllDtl 

tctidii'i; 

feries. 


Then h X-* 


za—b'' 
3 a b — 2 h* 
za—b • 
a 



ah 


' z a —b 


• lb * 
a h 


%ab — zb^ 3/3 

ii'b 

thereforethefourfirft terms are -, 

z a — b 3<J — zb 

Whence the law of the ferics is obvious, and it may be 

continued 
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f continaed aa follows, tf. 


R 

ai 




f 

tth 


13 

'he firfl 
Ttn lets 


% a— y 3 < 1 ^ 23 * 4 .. j 

: the n'* term it i > » 

5 ^^^^ n — i,a-^ — z.b 

If, in a fcrica of tcrmi in harmonical proportion, a and 
^ be two affirmatife quantities, and ftich that 
*co*nJ and^^®® this feries, whi ch is pofitite at 6 rft, w ill become 
3th po- negative as foon as «*— 2 . b exceeds «— "i . a. But if 
ivc, the d It the ferica will converge, and although produced 
rics will to infinity, will not become negative. 

•come nc- ^ ^ equal to 9 and 1 rcfpediivcly ; then 

itivc^ feries becomes 8 tc, and fince, if each term 

jt if the of *0 harmonical fcriei be divided by the fame quantity, 
il iii the feries will Aill be harmonical. Therefore ■r>T.y«7.f, 
cuter dec. is an harmonical feries : whence the denominators 
^on?*hfl feries form a feries of numbers in arithmetical 

ic8 ,, a'f” progrcfTion ; and converfely, the reciprocals of an a- 
mativc. rithmciical progreflion arc in harmonical proportion. 

ij Aeturnfig Jss/jfi, a feries of which any term is form- 
ic rici- cd by the addition of a certain number of preceding 
•ucalfi of terms, multiplied or divided by any determinate numbers 
tii-J ' pf>htive or negative. Thus 2. 3. 19. 101. 543. 

.greifion *9^7- See* is a recurring feries, each term of 

hurmo- which is formed by the addition of the two preceding 
temfs, the fir ft of which being previoufly multiplied by 
the conftant quantity 2 and the other by y. Thus the 
third term i9xr2X2-|-3Xy; the fourth term 101 ss 
3X2 + 19X5, &c. 

The principal operation in a feries of this nature is 
that of finding its fum.-— For this purpofe, the two firll 
and two laft terms of the feries muft be given, together 
with the coiiAant multipliers. 

Let tf, Cf df r,/, dec. be any number of terms of a 
feries formed according to the above law, each fuc- 
ceffive term being equal to the fum of the procIu£ls 
of the two preceding terms, the firtt being multiplied 
by the given quantity iw, and the other by the given 
quantity n. Hence wc wmII have the following feries 
of equations e zz m a+n d zzm h^n r, r =: m r + 
n d^ fzzm dJ^n e. See. I'hcn adding thefe equ ations 
we obtain c + ^ e ^ f zimxa e + J + w X 

^ + r + ^/ + e. Now the fir A member of this equation 
is the fum of all the terms except the two firA ; the 
quantity by which m is multiplied in the fecond mem- 
ber is the fum of all the terms except the tWo laA ; and 
that by which n is multiplied is the fum of all the terms 
except the firA and la A . Now let j s= fum of the ferie s ; 
then j — -g— * Sg= w Xx — e — / + n X / 

Hence » X 


al pro- 
tion, 

I coil- 

aiy. 

16 

nma- 
> of a 
urring 

Cb. 
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Revs^oH of SsziFSj is lift method of finding the 
value m the quantity whofe feveral powers are involved ** 
in a feries, in terms of the quantity which is equal to 
the given feries. 

In order to this, a feries muA be aAumed, which be- 
ing involved and fabAituted for the quantity equal to 
the feries, and its powers, negled^ing tliufc terms wliofe 
powers exceed the higheA povrer to which it in propof- 
ed to extend the feries. 

Let it be required to revert the feries <2 a: 4. ^ x* + 
r 9 c* + </ 3e^ + e dkc. zz y; or, to find x in an infi* 
nhe feries exprefled in the powers of y. 

SubAitute y*' for x, and the indices of the powers of 
y in the equation will be n, 2 n, 3 n, &c. and 1, there- 
fore 112:1 ; and the differences are o. l. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
Hence, in this cafe, the feries to be affumed is Ay-|-By* 
+Cy*+Dy*, &c. which being involved and I'libflitut- 
ed for the refpeftive powers of .r, then we have 

ax ^ fl Ay +tf By* +fl Cy^ + Dy% 
bx*zz +^A*y* + 2 LVBy3+2 ^ ACy^“ 

+ bh\ 

^ ZZ +f A^y^+3r A* By^ 

d xl* zz 

Whence, by comparing the homologous terms, wc 
have iiAyaryj ' ** * 

/ _ 2 5 A B + c An 

2 5 A C + ^ + 3 f A* B + ^ 


Let the fum 
feries be required. 

Two laA terms 

Sum » 


« + n — - I. 
of the firA feven terms of the 


^15671 




Sum 


— ,+3 

»+5 — i*« 


Voi. xvn. faw 1 . 



D/, ^c. "1 

■ &C. 

/, &C.J 


therefore A = — , 
a 

An 2 ^ar 




(=- 

— tcc. and confeqncntly . 


iy. 


X f 


5 ^3 — ^ d 


Examples 


5 cc. 


a? 


-ry ^ 


above 


FirA term « 
LaA term lyfiyi 
Sum 25^73 

« - 5 

78365 


Sum of the feries. 


In this example we have s x, azz i, 

y 

t zz U d zz ^ &c. ; whence x =r-^ 

1 i. 

6:c. =:y+/+yH5* 



’ 72a 4032 


24r3 ”^720 
By comparifon we find sr = «•, y = «, 

d 


1 

4032 


&c. 

r* 

Hence 


Srriet, 


a 

X yS &c. 


iff laetx — — +-^^ — , &c. = y. Tliere a be- 

23 4 " 

ing in this cafe equal to i, l/zz -^ — , c — , dzz 

* 3 4 

&c. wcfhall, by fubAituting thefe valucb, havc.v=ry + 

2 + 6+34’ 

2^/, Let K — *c* + See, rr y ; to find 
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Series. ... t 1 12. Required the fum of the feriea 2* -{• 3* n% Scries. 

' ^ • ~ 2 A.r* 2 8 Hr* v l44.or** d" 4 “f‘ 9 H“ ® — y— .• 

Heneex ^ 2 r V — — ^ ^ ■■ — Let A 4- Bn* + C «, according to the aforefaid 

■ — ^ obfervationfi, he aiTumed =: i* 4 4 * 3 ^ 'i** then, 

^ ^ ^ ^ as in t he prece ding ca fe, we fliall have A X » 4 1 * 

^^&c. =2rv4 ^v*4 &C. 4B x n4ir+CxTqrr=i»42*43* «->c 

f ^ „ 5 v3 «+*!*? that is, by involving « 4 i to its fcvcral pow- 

whence «=:v'2r‘ox('+ *— +' 7 fcP +8;;6^* ers, A »’ + 3 A «* + 3 A n + A + B a’+zBn + B 

4 C ” + C rr I* 4 ^* + 3 ***'”* + '* 4 t|* ; from which 
Summation of Souno is the method of finding the fubtiafting the former cquatioj^e obtain 3 An> + 
fum of the ttrmfl of an infinite fcrics produced to in- 3 A« 4 '^ + * — ^< 4 ^ *) = «* 4^”4 3 ; 

fiiiity, or the fum of any number of terms of luch a and coiilequcntly 3 A — 1 Xw* 4 3 4 2 B — 2~x « 

fcrics. 4 -A^H- B4C — 1=0; whence 3 A — i = o, 3 A 

The value of any arithmetical feries, as 1* 4 2* 43 * 4 * ^ — 2 =:o, and A 4 ^ 4 C — I=o ; therefore 

44* «*> varies accoidiiig as («) the number . ^ ^ _ 2 — 3 A i p _ * « , 

of its terms varies ; and therefore, if it can be exprefs- — ^ r> l — A B J, • 

ed in a genera! manner, it mull be explicable by n and ^ 

Ur powers with determinate eoefiicients ; and thofe and confequently 1 44 + 9+ l6.. —4 “4^* 
powers, in this cafe, mull be rational, or fuch whofc ^ ^ * 

indices arc whole pofitivc numbers ; ln:caufe the progref- or *1— ^LlL-i — i” + - ^ . 
foil, being a whole number, cannot admit of furd qiian- • ^ r 

lilies. Lallly, It w ill appear, that the greatcll of the Wlnit is^thc uim of the ten flrll terms of the fcrics 

iaid indices cannot exceed the* common index of the 3 * 4 ^* + 3 ^ 

fcricfi by more thiiii unity ; for, othervvife, when n is T-T-rt* r — ir> tK . 4 3 ‘2w4 1 toy ii y ?i 

t aken indefinitely great, the higliett power of « would ^ 6 “* 0 

be indefinitely greater than the fum of all the reft of 385, 

?hc terms. 3. Required the fum of the feries 1^4 2343344J ni, 

'rhue the higheft power of «, in an cxprcftlon exhi- or i 4 8 4 27 4 64....//' ? 
biring the value of x* 4 2^ 4 3* 44*...«‘, cannot he By putting A 4 B 4 C «* 4 D «= 1484 

greater tir.n ; for 4 2* 4 3* 4 4b...«* is maniftil. 274 64.. ..n* ; and proceeding as above, wc lliall have 

iylcfs than //b or «»4;2»4«*4, &c. continued to « 4 A« 34 6 <1 »M- 4 4 A 4 * 3 B n *43 B 214 B 42 Cw 

temis; but when » U indefinitely great, is indefi- 4.0 + !:) ( = «+T| 3 ) =«’+ 3 „* 4 ,, and therefore 
.ule'.y greater than or any other infer, or power of x„t 4 T^ 43 TI=yx«>+Pr 4 -' 3 U + aC^. 

and therefore cannot enter into the Ih.s x « +A + B + C + D - 1 = «• Ilcnct A = 1 

being premiud, the method of inveftigation may be as ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 3 ^ 

BxAMPLFS. ^ n r>\ j ^ 

j. Required the fum of n terms of the feries 1424 ^ — B — C)=ro; and thei efor r 1 3 4. 2 3 

3 + 4 + « ? + 3 » + 4 » «’ = - 4. - + 

IaI An* 4 ^ aftiinicd, according to tlic fore- 4*2*4 4 

going obfervations, as an univcifal cxpiffTKin for the 1» ihc vciy fimic manner it will be found, that 

value of 14243+ 4 ”> where A and B repre- « j. 4 i 4 « 

fcHt unknown hut determinate quantities. Therefore, +^ + 3 ”**5"^2"^3 — 

fir.ee the equation is fuppofed to hold iiniveiTally, 

whalfoevcr is the number of terms, it is evident, that if ** + ^^ + 3^ ^ — 

the number of terms be increafed by unity, or, whi»:h ^ 

ia the fame thing, if « 4 i be wrote tlieirin inftead of 4 2*^ 4 3*’' ^ i !L. IL 1 

n, the equation w'ill ftill fubfill ; and wc lhall have • 1 r 7 2 2 6 42 

axT:R* + bx«+. = . +2 + 3+4 »+^. JfVy+ar/b * 

Trom which the firtt equation being fnbtra<£led, there * *r 3 > 5 * • 

remains Ax«4 M — A/i*4Bx« — 1 — Bii=n4i ; 11=: 10, then -■ ~ 121 — ^ ^ 

this contracted will be 2 A «4A4B=rii4x;__ 4 4 ^ 

wLreforr, by taking aA— I ^o, ai^l A + bI^i ^ the Aim of a terms of the feries of trian- 

.0. we have A = 1-. and B= i , and eonTequentJy ^ ^ ^ _ 

• + » + 3 + 4 ( = A f.‘ + B ») = Y + J = tern* of this fcries, by Example 2. ia 

" X » + t T+l' ""+^ 1 ' + ® • « + i|* • C . 

2 ’ B* a * 

. What is the Aim of the ten firll terms of the fcrics " + * = ^ + T + :;• ***« r.rft equation be- 

1 + 2 + 3, &c. ? * * . 

bvTZT ,rv.. ingfubtraaedfromthis, wchave, 3A«*+3A+2B 

In this cafe 11 = 10, then a . . . Aj-itj-r . 

2 a X«i + A + B + C=r j4~ Or, 3Aa* + 3An + 

t A 

.• 
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A + Cn— +i— 


299 J . 5 E 

The difference of tlicfc fcrics is 


Whence, by equating the homologous terms, we 
have 3 A I, and A = ^ : * — 2 B = 3 A ; whence 
2B={ — {r=o, A + C = *-B. HenccC = — i. 
Now, thefc values being fiibftituted in the above 

equation, gives the fum = ~ 

6 6 


. w — I . w 4* > 


and if I be put for n, the 


fum of n terms of tliis feries will be 


« . « + 1 . w -h ^ 


1.2.3* 
By proceeding in the fame manner, the fum of n 
terms of pyramidal nu mbers, 1 , 4, lo, 20, 35, See 


h will be found =r 


. « ■f 2 . IT -f- 3 


And 


1 . 2 . 3 . 4 

the film of any fcrics of figuratc numbers, is determined 
by a like formula, the law of continuation being obvi- 
ous. 

What is the fum of the ten liril terms of triangular 
luirnbcrs i, 3, 6, 10, 15 , S(c. ? 

„ n . I . I/-I- 2 10X11X12 

Herew = 10; then 


2 


= 220 . 


j^continu- 


5. Let the fum of the fcrics 
cd to n terms, be required f 

If we multiply this feries indefiiiittly continued by 
JK. — . Ip, or R*-— 2 R -f* the product is Rj there- 
in 

fore the amount of the indefinite feries is ■■ ■ , and 

R-.f 

the fum of n terms may be found by fubtra^ling the 
terms after the rrih from that amount. Now, the terms 

« + 


after the nth are - 


R" ■+ 2* *'• 


R" + 1 

be divided into the two following feries : 

tirfl. + &c . = — 

I 


which may 


Second, X *=• - X 

Now, if we write a for and rfor R — i, and 


R 


fubtradt the fum of thefe two fcrics from the amount 
of thepropofed feries indefinitely continued, the reuiaui- 


dcr will be found = 


1 - — a 


X R-- 


6. Let the fum of the feries 


+ iiR* + 


r r 

ti — I 

« R ^ 11 R* ’*’ « R* 

& c. be required ? 

^rhis feries is equal to the difference of the two fol- 
lowing. 

rR+rR“+nri’ = r+rj+r1’ * 

I — a 


Second, + ^ R*+«R3’ 


- I I — a _ a 

-leg. 5 : - X — - X R — 
nr r 


T — tf 


R I— a Serinjrapa- 

'—“X "f*”*' tain. 

n r r . , 


which reduced becomes 




To proceed farther would lead us far beyond the li* 
mils afligned for this aiticlc; we mull therefore refer 
thofc w'ho require more information on this fubjc^l to 
the following authors. — Bertrand^s Divehppcment, &c. 
Vol. I ; Dodfoti’s Mathematical Rcpolilory, Vol. 1 . ; 
Emcj*fon’s Algebra ; Appendix to Gravefend^s Alge- 
bra ; Hutton’s Paper on Cubic Equations and Infinite 
Scries, in the Philofophieal Tranfadtions for 17R0; 
Maclaiirin’s Fluxions ; Malcom’s Arithmetic ; Ma- 
fere’s Annuities ; and Scriptores Logarithmici^ &c. ; De 
Moivre's Dodtrinc of Chances, and a Paper by tlic 
fame author in the Philofophieal Tranfadlioiis, N-* 
240 ; Simpfon’s Algebra, ElTays, Fluxions, and Mif- 
cellanics ; Sterling’s Summatio et Interpolaiio Sericrum ; 
Syntagma M tithe ftos^ See. 

SERINGAPATAM, the capital of M> fore, the 
dominions of Tippoo Sultan, is fituated in an ifiaiid of 
the Cavery river, about 290 or 300 miles fiom Ma- 
dras. The ifland, upon furvey, appeared to be about 
four miles in length by one and a half in bieadlh, 
acrofi the middle, w'here it is likewife highefi, whence 
it gradually falls and narrows towards the extremities. 
The well end of the illand, on which there ib a fort of 
cunfiderable llrciigth, (lopes more, efpeeially t owards 
the north ; and the ground riling on the oppolite lido 
of the river commands a diilindl view* of every pait of 
the fort. The fort and outw’orks occupy about a mile 
of the w^cll end of the ifland, and arc diftinguiihed by 
magnificent buildings, and ancient Hindoo pjgodas, 
contrailed with the more lofty and fpleudid monmnenls 
lately railed in honour of the Mahometan faith. The 
great garden, called the Laul Uaugy covers about as 
much of the call end of the ifl.nnd as the fort and out- 
works do of the well, and the whole inlermediate fpace, 
except a finall enclufure on tlie north bank neai the fort, 
was, before the lull war, filled with houfes, and formed 
an extenlive fubuib, of which the grcateil part was dt- 
flroyed by Tippoo to make 100m for batteries, to de- 
fend the ifland when at racked by the combined foices 
of Earl Cornwallis and the Mdhratta chiefs in Februu- 
ry 1792. This fuburh, or town of modern llrucluie, 
is about half a mile fipiare, divided into regular crofs 
ilreets, all wide, and lliaded on each tide by trees. 1 l 
is fiirrounded by a llrong mud wall, contains many good 
houfes, and feems to have been preferxed by the fiiltan 
for tlie accommodation of merchanls, and for the con- 
venience of troops (lationed on that part of the ifland 
for its defence. A little to tlie eallward of the town 
is the entrance to the great garden, which was laid out 
ill regular lhady w'alks of large cyprefs trees, and 
abounding with fruit trees, flowers, and vegetables 01 
every defeription. It pofl'eHed all the beauty and ele- 
gance of a country^ retirement, and was dignified by 
tlie maufolcum of Hyder the late fultan, and a fuperb 
new palace built by his fon. Tliis noble garden was 
devoted to dellru^lion ; and the trees which had lhaded 
their proud mailer, and contributed to his plcufiires, 
were formed into the means of protecting his enemies 
in fubvcrling his empire. Before that event, fo glori- 
ous to the arms of England, this infulatcd nictropoKs 
Tp2 (fiijs 
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Striiigliam (fays Major Dirom) muft have been the richeft, moft 
Sermhus and beautiful fpot poffefled in the prefent 

/ ^ by any native prince in India ; but when the allies 

left it| the Sultan's fort and city only remained in re- 
pair amid (I all the wrecks of his former grandeur, the 
ifland prefenting nothing but the appearance of wretch- 
ed barrennefs. Tippoo is a man of talentsi enterprife, 
and great wealth ; but, in the opinion of our author, 
the remaining years of his ill-fated life will be unequal 
to renew the beauties of his tcrreflrial paradife. N. Lit. 
T2^ If I' 45". E. Long. 96® 46' 45" 

SERINOHAM, an ifland of IndoHan, formed 
about fix miles north- wefl of Trinchinopuly by the river 
Cavery, which divides itfelf into two branches: that to 
the northward takes the name of Colvronn^ but the 
fouthern branch preferves its old name the Cavery. 
Both thefe rivers, after a courfe of about 90 mtleB, 
empty themfclves into the fea ; tlic Coloroon at Devi- 
cottab, and the Cavery near Tranquebar, at about 20 
iniles diftance from one another. In this ifland, facing 
Trinchinopoly, flood a famous pagoda furroiindcd by 
fi^ven fquare walls of ftone, 25 feet high and four feet 
thick. The fpace between the outward and fecund 
wal.s ineafured 310 feet, and fo proportionably of the 
reft. Each cuclofurc had four large gates, with a high 
rower ; which were placed, one in the middle of each 
fide of the enclofiire, and oppofitc to the four cardinal 
points. Tlic outward wall was about four miles in cir- 
cumference, and its gateway to the foutU was ornament- 
ed with pillars, fomeof which were Angle ftones 33 feet 
in length and five in diameter; while thofe that formed 
the roof were Hill larger ; and in the iiimoft cnclofurc 
were the chapels. About half a mile to the eaft w'as 
another large pagoda called JumhtllJlna^ which had but 
one cnclofure. 

The pagoda of Seringham w^as held in great venera- 
tion, from a belief that it contained the identical image 
of the god Wiflnoii worlhippcd by Brama ; and pilgrims 
came here from all parts of India with offerings of mo- 
ney to procure abfulution. A large part of the reve- 
nue of the ifland w'as allotted for the maintenance of 
the Bramins who inhabited the pagoda; and thefe, with 
their families, formerly amounted to no fewer than 
40.000 iK'ifons, all maintained by the fupcrftitious li- 
berality of the adjacent country. 

iSERIOLA, in botany: A genus of plants belonging 
to the order ol poljgamia arqualis, and to the clafs of 
lyngcnefia ; and in the natural fyftem ranged under the 
49th order, Compt^ta* The receptacle is paleaceous ; 
the calyx Ample; and the pappus is fomewhat plumofc- 
There are four fpcxics ; j . The Icvigata. 2, ^thncnfis, 
Cretenfis. 4. Urens. The firft is a native of the 
ifland of Candta, and flowers in July and Augafl ; the 
ivcorid 19 a native of Italy ; and the fourth is a native 
of the fouth of Europe* 

bERIPHIUM.in botany; a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the order of monogamia, and to the clafs eff fyn- 
genelia. The calyx is imbricated : the corolla is mo- 
iwipetalous and regular, with one oblong feed under it. 
There is only one fpecies, the tmereum^ which is a na- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope. 

tSERIPHUS (anc. geog.), one of the Cyclades or 
iflan^ in the ^Ei^au fea, called Soxurtt Sertphium by 
Tacitiis, os if aU a rock ; one of the ufuaf places of ba- 
Rfiiong the Romans. The people Scriphiii 
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who, together with the Siphnii, joined Greece againfl SaniMMi 
Xerxes, were almofl the only iflanders who rcfuled to It 
give him earth and water in token of fubmilliuu, Serp ent 

rudotus). Scriphia Rana^ a pruverbial faying concern- " ~ ^ 
iiig a perfon w'ho can neither fing nor fay ; fiugs in this 
ifland being faid to be dumb, (Pliny). 

SERMON, a diitourfc deliveied in public, for the 
putpofe of religious inflrudion and improvement. 

Funeral SkKuoN. Sec Fuhbrai Orations, 

SERON OF ALMONDS, is the quantity of two hun- 
dred weight ; of anife feed, it is from three to four liun- 
died ; of Caftilc foap, from two hundicd and a half to 
three hundred and three quarters. 

SEROSITY, in medicine, the watery part of the 
blood. 

SERPENS, in ailrononiy, a conftcllation in the 
noithcrn hemirphere,. called more particularly Herpens 
Ophiuchu The flars in the coiiftcllatitm Serpens, in 
Ptolemy's catalogue, arc 18 ; in Tycho's, 13 ; in IIc- 
velius's, 2 2 ; and in the Britannic catalogue, 64. 

SiRfUNs Biceps^ or Douhle^headed Snake^ a monfler 
of the ferpent kind, there being no permanent fpecics 
of this conformation. That reprefented on Plate 
CCCCXLIX. and copied from Edwards, came from 
the ifland of Barbadoes; and was faid to have been % 
taken out of an egg of the fizc of a fmall pullet's egg by 
a man who found it under ground as he was digging. 

The heads w»crc not in a horizontal pofition when the 
fnake lay on its belly, but inclined to each other on 
their under fides, leaving an opening for the throat to 
come in between the two heads underneath, as is cx- 
prefled at A. The upper fide, for the w^hole length, 
was covered with fmall fcales, falling one over another; 
the belly was covered with Angle fcales running acrofs 
it, in th« form of half rings. It was all over of a yel« 
lowjfli colour, without any fpots or variation. Mr Ed- 
wards alfo inf', rms us, that a perfon brought to him 
a common Englifli fnake, which had two h^ds quite 
fcparaic from each other, the necks parting about an 
inch from the head. 

Serfens, Serpent^ in Ac Linnaean fyflem of zoqIoi* 
gy, an order of animals* elonging to the clafs of v 
fph’thiay and comprehending fix genera, viz, the cratalus^ 
or rattle-fnake ; the hoa^ including ten fpecies ; 

Ittber^ or viper ; the angitis^ or fnake ; the amphi/b^nat OT 
annulatcd fnake, the body and tail of which are com- 

E ofed of angular fegmcnls ; and the caeika, or tentacu- 
ited fnake, the body and tail of which arc wrinkled, 
without fcales, and the upper part furniflicd with tw'o 
feelers : and including two fpecies. Sec an account of 
thefe genera under their rerpcAive names. 

The charadersof ferpents, according to LinB«u8,jj*fi. * 
are thefe: They are amphibious animals, breathing 
through the mouth by means of lungs only ; having acharafierof 
tapering body, no diflindl neck ; the jaws not articula-Rrpcnts. 
ted, but dilatable; and deftitute of feet, fins, and ears. 

The ferpent has from the beginning been the enemy 
of man ; and it has hitherto continued to terrify and obferva- 
annoy him, notwithilanding all the arts which havetiona. 
been pra^ifed to deftroy it. Formidable in kfelf, it 
deters the invader from the piirfuit ; and from its fi- 
gure, capable of finding flicker in a little {pace, it is 
not cafily difeovered by thofe who would venture to 
encounter it. Thus poifcffcd at once of potent arms, • 
and inaocelDble or fccurc retreats^ it ba^s all the 

arts 
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!)erp«ai. arts of mai}) though ever fo earnifflly hcnt upon its 
deftruAion. For this rcafon, there is fcarce a country 
in the world that does nut dill ^ive birth tQ this poi- 
foncais broody that fLcms formed to quell human pridcy 
and reprefs the boalls of fecurity. Mankind have dri- 
ven the lion, the tiger, and the wolf, from their vicinity ; 
but the fnake and the viper IHII defy their power. 

Their numbers, how'cvcr, arc thinned by human af- 
fi juity ; aud it is puflible fume of the kinds are wholly 
deftroyed. In none of the countries -of Europe are 
thty fufiicicnily numerous to be truly terrible. The 
various maligniiy that has been aferibed to European 
ftrpeiitiof old is now utterly unknown ; there are not 
above three or four kinds that are dangerous, and 
their poifon operates in all in the fame manner. The 
drowfy death, tlie darting of the blood from every 
pore, the infatiable and burning third, the melting 
down the folid mafs of the whole form into one heap 
of putrefaAion, faid to Ik occafionrd by the bites of 
African i'erpents, arc horrors with which we are entire- 
ly unacquainted. 

But though we havethas reduced thefe dangers, ha- 
ving been incapable of wholly removing them, in other 
parts of the world they dill rage wdth all their ancient 
malignity. In the warm countries that lie within the 
tropics, as well as in tlie cold regions of the north, 
w here the inliabitanta are few, the ferpents propagate 
in equal proportion. But of all countries thofe re- 
gions have them in the g rested abundance where the 
ticlda are unpeopled and fertile, and wrhcrc the climate 
fupplies warmth and humidity. All along the fwampy 
banks of the river Niger or Oroonoko, where the fun 
is hot, the foreds thick, and the men but few, the fer- 
pents cling among the branches of the trees in infinite 
numbers, and cany on an unceafiiig war againd all 
Ollier animals in their vicinity. Travellers have adured' 
us, that they have often feen large fnakes twining 
round the trunk of a tall tree, encompafliiig it like a 
wreath, and thus rifmg and defeending at pleafure.— . 
We are not, therefore, to rcjeA as wholly fabulous the 
accounts left us by the ancients of the terrible devada- 
tions committed by a Tingle ferpent. It is probable, im 
early times, when the arts were little known, and man- 
kind were but thinly feattered over the eartfap that fer- 
pents, continuing undifturbed polTeifors of the fored, 
grew to an amazing magnitude ; and every other tribe 
of animab fell bcf(»re them. It then might have hap- 
pened, that ferpents reigned the tyrants of a didriA 
for centuries together. To animals of this kind, grown 
by time and rapacity to lOO or 150 feet in length, the 
lion, the tiger, and even the elephant iidlf, were but 
feeble opponents. That horrible feetor, which even the 
eommoned atid the mod harmkfs fnakes are dill found 
to diffufe, might, in thefe larger ones, become too 
powerful for any Living being to withftand $ and while 
they preyed without didin Aion, they might thus alfo 
have poifoned the atmofpherc around them. In thie 
manner, having for ages lived in the hidden and un- 
peopled fored, and finding, as their appetites were more 
powerful, the quantity of their prey decreafing, 4 t is 
poflible they might venture boldly from their retreats 
into the mure cultivated parts of the country, and carry 
confternation among mankind, as they had before de- 
folation amomg the lower ranks of nature. We have 
many hidories of antiquity, prelenting us fuch a pie- 
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tore, and ekhibitlng ^ whole nation finking under the fierpcHiS' 
ravages of a fingle ferpent. At that time man had not '—nr—' 
learned the art of uniting the efforts of many to e/feA 
one great purpofe. Oppuiing multitudes only added 
new viftims to the general calamity, and incrcafed mu- 
tual embarrafTment and terror. The animal was there- 
fore to be fiagly oppofed by him who had the greated 
ftrength, the bed armour, aud the mod undaunted cou- 
rage. In fuch an eucoimtcr, hundreds mud have fait- 
Icn ; till one, more lucky than the red, by a fortunate 
blow, or by taking the monller in its torpid interval, 
and furebarged with fpoil, might kill, and thus rid his 
country of the dedroyer. Such was the original oc- 
cupation of heroes; and tliofc who fird obtained that 
name, from their dedroying the ravagers of the earth, 
gained it much more dcfervcdly than their fuecefibrs, 
who acquired their reputation only for their fiiill in dc- 
flroyir.g each other. But as we defeend into more en- 
lightened antiquity, wc find thefe aiiinWs lefs formid-' 
able, as being attacked in a more fuccefsful manner. 

We are told, tlxit while Re^ulus led his army along the 
banks of the river Bagrada 111 Africa, an enormous fer- 
pcpt difputed his paflage over. We are adured by Pliny, 
that it was 1 20 feet long, and that it had dedruyed many 
of the army. At lad, however, the battering engines 
W'cre brought out againd k ; and thefe aifailing it at a 
didance, it was foon dedroyed. Its fpoils were car- 
ried to Ronte, and the general was decreed an ovation 
fur his fuccefs. There are,' perliaps, few fads better 
afeertained in hidory than this : an ovation was a re- 
markable honour ; and was given only for feme fignal 
exploit that did not defer ve a triumph : no hi dorian 
would offer to invent that part of the dory at lead, 
without being fubjed to the mod fliameful detedlion. 

The ficin was kept for fevcral years after in the Capi- 
tol ; aud Pliny fays he faw it there. At preicnt, in- 
deed, fuch ravages- from ferpents are fcarcc feen in any 
part of the world ; not but that, in Africa and Ame- 
rica, fome of them are powerful enough to brave the 
aifaults of men to tliis day. 

Ndqutnt eatplerl corda tuendo 

Terrilfi/es oculat villofaque /(its pe9or$. 

If we take a furvey of ferpents in general, they have 
marks by which they are didinguifiied from all the red 
of animated nature. They have the length and the fup- 
plenefs of the eel, but want fins to fwim with ; they 
have the fcaly covering and pointed tail of the lizard, 
but they want legs to walk with ; they have the 
crawling motion of the worm, but, unlike that animal, 
they have lungs to breathe wkh : like all the reptile 
kind, they are refentful when offended ; and nature has 
fopplied them with terrible arms to revenge every in- 

3 

Though they arc poffefied of very different degrees Confornia- 
of malignity;, yet they are all formidable to man, and 
have a ftrong fimilitude of form to each other. With^^^'^ 
rrfpcA to th^eir conformation, all ferpents have a very 
wide mouth in proportion to the fize of the head ; and 
what if very extraordinary, they can gape and fwallow 
the head of another animal which is Afce timea as big 
as their own. However, it is noway .furprifing that 
the ikin of the fnake Ihould dreteb to receive fp largo 
a morfel the wonder koras how the jaw# could take it 
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6rrj>rni. in. To rxplain this, it muft be obferved, that the jaws 
" of this animal do not open as ours, in the manner of a 
pair of hinges, where bones are applied to bones, and 
play upon one another : on the contrary, the ferpent's 
jaws are held together at the roots by a flretching muf* 
ciilai (Ivin ; by which means they open as widely as the 
animal choofes to ftretch them, and admit of a piey 
much thicker than the fnake’s own body. The throat, 
like llrctching leather, dilates to admit the morfel ; 
the ilomach receives it in pari, and the reft remains in 
the gullet, till putrefa 61 ioii and the juices of the fer*- 
pent*s body unite to dilfolve it. 

Some ferp-mts havi* fangs or canine teeth, and others 
are without them. The teeth in all are crooked and 
hollow ; and, by a peculiar contrivance, arc capable of 
being creeled or deprefTed at plrafure. 

The eyes of all ferpents are final], if compared to 
the length of the body ; and though diflerrnily co- 
loured in different kinds, yet the appearance of all is 
mairgn and heavy ; and, from their known qualities, 
they ffrike the imagination with the idea of a creature 
meditating mifcfiief. In foinc, the upper eyelid is 
wanting, and the ferpent winks only with that below ; 
in others, the animal has a iiidlitaiing membrane or 
flein, rtfcmhling that which is found in birds, which 
keeps the eye clean and preferves the fight. The fub- 
ffance of the eye in all is hard and horny ; the cryftal- 
line humour occupying a great part of the globe- 
The boles for hearing are very vifijile in all : but 
there arc no conduits for fmelling ; thougb it is pro- 
bable that lomc of them enjoy that fenfe ir^ tolerable 
pcrfe£lionv 

'l"hc ttingue in all thefe animals is long and forky. 
It is rompofed of two long llcfhy fuhftances, wdiich 
terminate in fliarp points, and are very pliable. At 
ibc root it ih conne^ied very ilrongly to the neck by two 
tendons that give it a variety of play. Some of the 
viper kind have ttnigues a fifth part of the length of 
tlicir bodies; they are continually darting them out ; 
but they are entiuly harmlefs, and only tcirify thofc 
who arc igrorant of the real licuation of their poifon. 

If from the jaws w'c go on to the gullet, we ftiall 
find it very wide for the animars fi^e, and capable of 
being dill ended to a great degree ; at the bottom of 
this lies the ftoinach, which is not fo Capjfcious, and 
nceivcs only a part of the prey, wdiilc the reft conti- 
nues in the gullet for digclfion. When the fubftance 
ill the ttomaeh is diffolved into cliylc, it pafles into the 
inlcllinc?, and from thence goes to nourifhmcnt, or to 
be excluded by the vent. 

J^ike moft other animals, ferpents arc furniflicd with 
kings* wliich we fuppofe are fcrviceable in breathing, 
though we cannot perceive the manner in which this 
operation is performed ; for though fcrpenli arc often 
feen appareuily to draw in their breath, yet we cannot 
find the fmalleft figns of their ever rel'piring it again. 
Thtir lungs, however, arc long and large, and doubt- 
lefs are neceflary to promote their languid circulation. 
The heart is formed as in the tortoife, the frog, and 
the lizard kinds, fo as to work without the alfiftancc 
of the lungs. It is fingle ; the grcatfft part of the 
blood flowing from the great vein to the great artery 
by the ftiortcft courfe. By this contrivance of nature 
we eafrly gather two confequenccs ; that fnakes arc 
amphibious, being equally capable of living on land 
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and in the water ; and that they arc ulfo torpid in win- Serp em, 
ter, like the bat, the lizard, and other animals formed ' v 
in the fame manner. p 

The vent in thefe animals ferves for the cmiffion ofMcdc oi 
the urine and the fteccs, and for the purpofes of gene- i5cneratioii| 
•ration. The inftriimtnt of generation in the male is 
double, being forked like the tongue i the ovaries in 
the female are double alfo ; and the aperture is very 
large, in order to receive the double inllrument of the 
male. Tluy copulate in their retreats ; and it is faid 
by the ancients, that in this fiUiation they appear like 
one ferpent with two heads. lo 

As the body of the animal is long, flender, and ca- Numbtrrjj 
pable of bending in every diredlion, the number 
joints in the back bone a*-c numerous beyond what one 
would imagine. In the generality of quadrupeds, Uicy 
amount to not above 30 or 40 ; in the ferpent kind 
they amount to 145 from the head to the vent, and zy 
more from that to the tail. The nuryiber of thefe joints 
muft give the back bone a furprifing degree of pliancy ; 
but this is ftill incrcafed by the manner in which each 
of thefe joints is locked into the other. In man and 
quadrupeds, the flat furfaccs of the bones are laid one 
againft the other, and bound tight by hnews ; but in 
fripcnts, the hones play one within the other like ball 
and locket, fo that they have full motion upon each 
other in every diredion. >11 

Though the number of joints in the back bone isj Number 
great, yet that of tlic ribs is Hill greater; for, fromrit>* 
the head to the vent, there are tw'o ribs to every joint, 
which makes their number 290 in all. Thefe ribs are 
furnilhed with mufclcs, four in number ; wdiicli Ining 
inferted into the head, run along to the end of the tail, 
and give the animal great ftrcngih and agility in all its 
motions. 

The llvin alfo contributes to its motions, being com* Scaks 
pofed of a number of frales, united to each other by a 
tranfparcnt membrane, which grows haider ns it grows 
older, until the animal changes, which is generally done 
twice a-year. This cover then burfts near the head, 
and the ferpent creeps from it by an iindiilatory mo- 
tion, ill a new ikiii, much more vivid than the former. 

If the old flough be then viewed, every fcale will be 
diftinilly feen like a piece of net-work, and will be 
found greateft where the pail of the body they covered 
was largeft. 

There is much geometrical ncatnefs in the difpofal of 
the Icrpcnt's fcales, for allifting the animal’s finuous 
motion. As the edges of the foremoft fcales lie over 
the ends of ihcir following fcales, fo thofe edges, wdicii 
the fcales are crefted, which the animal has a power of 
doing in a fmall degree, catch in the ground, like the 
nails ill the wheel of a chariot, and fo promote and fa- 
cilitate the animal's progrelTivc motion. The ercdling 
thefe fcales is by means of a multitude of diftin^l mufcles 
with which each is fupplied, and one end of which is 
tacked each to the middle of tlie foregoing. 

In fome of the ferpent kind there is the exafteft fym- 
metry in thefe fcales ; in others they arc difpofed more 
irregularly. In fome there are larger fcales on the bel- 
ly, and often anfwering to the number ribs; in others, 
however, the animal is without them. Upon this flight 
difl'eicnce, Liinnacus has founded his diilin^tiuiis of the 
various claffcs of the ferpent tribe. * 13 J 

When we come to compare ferpents with each 
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Sfrpent. tbc finl great diftinftion appears in their fizc 5 no other 
tribe of animals differing fo widely in tlira particular. 
This tribe of animals, like that of fifhes, feems to have 
no bounds put to their giowth : their bones are in a 
great meafurc cartilaginous, and they arc confcqucntly 
capable of great extcnfion : the older, therefore, a fer- 
pent becomes, the larger it grows ; and as they feem to 
live to a great age, they arrive at an enormous fizc. 

Leguat affures us, that he faw one in Java that ^vas 
50 feet long. C.irli meniions their growing to above 
40 feet ; and we have now tlic in of one in the Bri- 
tiili Mufeurn that mcafurcs 32. Mr Wentworth, who 
had large concerns in the Bcrbiccs in America, affures 
ut., that in that country they grow to an enormous 
length. He one day lent out a ioldicr, with an Indian, 
to kill wild fowl for the table ; and they accordingly 
went fome miles from the fort ; in purfning their game, 
the Indian, who generally inarched before, beginning 
to tire, went to red himfelf upon the fallen trunk of a 
tree, as he fiippofed it to be ; but when he was jull 
going to fit down, the enormous monller began to 
move ; and the poor favage perceiving that he had ap- 
proached a ioa, the grcaicit of all the ferpent kind, 
dropped down in an agonyi The foldier, who percci- 
Tcd at forne di (lance what had happened, levelled at 
the ferperil's head, and by a lucky aim (hot it dead ; 
however, he continued hib fire until he wasaffiired that 
the animal was killed ; and then going up to refeue his 
companion, who was fallen motionlefs by its fide, he, 
to his aftonifliment, found him dead like wife, being 
killed by the fright. Upon his return to the fort, and 
telling what had happened, Mr Wentworth ordered 
the animal to be brought up, when it was meafured, 
and found to be 36 feet long. He had the (kin (luff- 
cd, and then lent to Europe as a prefent to the prince 
of Orange, in whofe cabinet it was lately to be fetn at the 
Hague : but the fleiu is (hrunk, by drying, two or three 
feet. In the Eall Indies they grow alto to an enormous 
fize, particularly in theifland of Java, where, we arcaf- 
fured, that one of them will deftroy and devour a buf- 
falo. See Boa. 

But it is happy for mankind that the rapacity of thefe 
frightful creatures is often their puulflirnent ; for when- 
ever any of the ferpent kind have gorged themfclves ia 
Uiis manner, whenever their body is feen particularly 
diileiidcd with food, they then become torpid, and may 
be approached and deftroyed with fafety. Patient of 
hunger to a furprifing degree, whenever they feizc and 
fwallow their prey, they feem, like furfeited gluttons, 
unwieldy, (tupid, hciplefs, and fleepy : they at that 
time feek fome retreat, where they may lurk for fcvc- 
ral days togcthei, and digtll their meal in fafety : the 
fmallell effort at lliat time is capable of deftroying 
them ; they can fcarce make any refifiaiicc : and they 
aie equally unqualified for flight or oppofitiou • that is 
the happy oppurt unity ot attacking them with fuccefs; 
at fitat time the naked Indian himfelf does not fear to 
atTail them. But it is oiliervvife when this fleepy in- 
terval of digeftion is over ; they then iffuc, with fa- 
mifiied appetites, from their retreats, and with accu- 
mulated terrors, w'hilc every animal of the forcll flies 
LctVc them. 

But though thefe animals are of all others the moll 
"voracious, and though ihcmoiftl which they fwallow 
without chewing is greater than what any other ciea- 
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ture, either by land or water, can devour ; yet no ani- 
inals upon earth bear abftincncc fo long as they. A 
Tingle meal, with many of the fnake kind, feems to be 
the adventure of a fc-afon ; it i*? an occurrence, of which 
they have been for weeks, nay fornetimes for months, in 
patient expc£lation. When they have feized their 
prey, their induftry for fevcral weeks is entirely difeon- 
tinued ; the fortunate capture of an hour often fiJislies 
them for the remaining period of their annual a<f\ivitv- 
As their blood is coldtr than that of mollotlicr terref- 
trial animals, and ab it circulates but (lowly through 
their bodies, fo their powers of digeftion arc but feeble. 

Their prey continues, for a long time, partly in the 
flomach, panlyin the gullet, and is often feen in part 
hanging out of the mouth, lu this manner it digefts 
by degrees* ; and in proportion as the part below is dif- 
folved, the part above is taken in. It is not therefore 
till this tedious operation is entirely performed, that 
the ferpent renews its appetite and its activity. But 
flioultl any accident prevent it from iffuing once more 
from its cell, it Hill can continue to bear famine for 
wrecks, months, nay for years together. Vipers * are of- ♦ gee 
ten kept in boxes for fix or eight months, ivithoiit VLny Jltntnti. 
food whatever ; and there arc lirllc ferpcnts fometimes 
fciit over to Europe from Grand Cairo, that live for 
fevcral years in glaffcs, and never eat at all, nor even 
(lain the glafs with their excrements. 

Other creatures have a choice in their provlfion ; but 
the ferpent indiferiminately preys upon all ; the buf- 
falo, the tyger, and the gazelle. One w'ould think that 
the porcupine’s quills might be fufficient lo protect it; 
but whatever has life ferves to appealc the hunger of 
thefe devouring creatures : porcupines, with all' their 
quills, have frequenliy been found in their ftomachs 
when killed and opened ; nay, they very frequently are 
feen to devour each other. 

A life of favage hoftility in the foreft offers the ima- piacci 
gioation one of the moll tremendous pidures in nature, vliich they 
In thofe burning countries, where the fun dries up eve- heqii<-nt, 
ry brook for hundreds of miles round ; when what had 
the appearance of a great river in the rainy feafon, be- 
comes, in fummer, one dreary bed of fund ; in thole 
countries, a lake that is never dry, or a brook that is- 
perennial, is confidered by every animal as the grealeff 
convenience of nature. When they have diKovered 
this, no dangers can deter them from attempting lo 
flake their tliirll. Thus the neighbourhood 01 a rivu- 
let, in tile heart of the tropical continents, is generally 
the place where all the hollile tribes of nature draw up 
for the engagement. On the banks of this little envied 
fpot, thoufands of animals of various kinds are feen ven- 
turing to quench ihcir thirlU or preparing to ftize their 
prey. The elephants arc perceived in a long lint, march- 
ing from tlic darker parts of the foreft ; the buiialoes 
are there, depending upon numbers for i’ecurity ; the 
gazelles relying folely upon their fwiftnefs ; the lion and 
tygiT^waiting a proper opportunity to feizc ; but chief- 
ly the larger ferpents arc upon guard there, and defend 
the acceffes of the lake. Not an liour pafles without 
fome dreadful combat ; but tlie ferpent, defended by its 
Tcalcs, and naturally capable of fuilaining a multitude 
of wounds, is, of all others, the moll formidable. It 
is the mott wakeful alfo ; for the whole tribe flerp 
with their eyes open, and are confcqucntly for ever 
upon the watch : fo that, till their rapacity ia faiislied,, 
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^terp m. few <nhet anitnaU will Tenture to approach their fta- 
>1 -V— ^ lion. 

Th f* d comparing ferpentfl as to their voicesi fome art 
which* they filent, fomc have a peculiar cry ; but hilling is 

utter. found which th^ tnoft cormnOnly fend forth, ci- 

ther as a call to their kind, or as a threat to their enc** 
inies. lu the countries where they abound, they arc 
generally filent in the middle of ■ the day, when they 
arc obliged to retire from the heat of the climate ;< but 
as the cot>l of the evening approaches, they arc then 
heard iffuing from their cells with continued hi-HingB $ 
and fuch is the variety of their notes, tliaf feme have 
alTured us they very much refemblc the mufic of an 
Englifh grove. This fome will hardly credit ; at any 
rate, fuch notes, however melodious, can give but very 
little delight, when we call to mind the malignity of 
the mitidrcl. If conlidered, indeed, as they anfwcr the 
animal's own occafions, they will be found well adapt- 
ed to its nntim', and fully anfwcring the piirpofes of 
terrifying fuch as would venture to offend rt. 

* With rcfpcA to motion, fome ferpents, particularly 
thofc of tWe viper kind, move (lowly ; while others 
.dart with amazing fwiftnefa. The motion in all is ii- 
-milar ; but the (Ircngth of body in fomc gives a very 
different appearance. The viper, that is but a flow 
feeble-bodied animal, makes way in a heavy undulating 
manner ; advancing its head, then draudng up its tail 
behind, and bending the body into a bow ; then from 
the fpot where the head and tail were united, advan- 
cing the head forward afi before. This, which is the 
motion of all ferpents, is very different from that of 
the earthworm, or ilic naked fnail. The ferpent, as 
was faid above, has a back bone, with numeroufi joint's ; 
and this bone the animal has a power of binding in 
every direction, bnt withoat being able to (horten or 
lengthen it atpleafure. The earthworm, on the othlet 
liand, has no back bone ; but its body is compofed of 
rings, which, like a barber's puff it can lenglhcn Or 
(horten as it finds ncccffary. The earthworm, there- 
fore, in ordfer to move forward, lengthens the body ; 
then by the fore part clings to the ground where it has 
reached, ^tnd then contrads and brings up its rear: 
then, when the body is thus fliortened, the fore part is 
lengthened again for another progrtlTion, and fo on. 
The ferpent, inffead of (hortening the body, bends it 
into an arch ; and this is the principal difference be- 
tween ferprntine and vermicular progrelTion, 

We have inffanced this motion in the viper, as mbff 
cafily difeerned ; but there arc many ferpents that dart 
with fuch amazing fwiftnefs, that they appear rather 
to leap than crawl. It is moft probable, however, that 
no ferpent cSin dan upon even ground farther than its 
own length at one effort. Our fears indeed may in- 
creafe the force of their fpeed, which is forntthnes 
found fo fatal. We are told by feme, that they will 
dart to a very great diftance ; but this we have never 
been able to afeertain. The manner of progreffion in 
the fwifteft ferpeat we know, which is the jaculus, is 
by inftantly coiling itfelf upon its tail, and darting 
from thence. to ks full extent : then carrying the tail, 
as quick as lightning to the head ; coiling and dart- 
ing again ; and by this means proceeding with extreme 
rapidity, without ever quitting the ground. Indeed, 
if We confider the length and tlie weaknefs of the 
tmk hone in all thefc animals ; if wt regard thk thake 
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tyf the vertebrae, in which we fhall find the jutiAurei le^sht 
all formed to give play, and none to dve power | we 
cannot be of apinicin that they have a Imculty of fpHng- 
ing from the ground, as they entirely want nfulcruntf 
if we may fb expreft it, from whetite to take their 
fpring t the whede body being compofed eff unfup- 
ported mufeks and joints that arc yielding. 

Tliough all ferpents art atnphibioOs, fotneare tnuebThouKh 
fonder of the water than otheVs ; and though dtftittite »«>phibioi 
of fins or gills, remain at the bottom, or fwim 
the furfkcc with great cafe. From thek internal ftruc- 
ture, we fee how well adapted they arc for cither ele-in water 
tnent : and how capable their blood is of circulating at 
the bottom as freely as in the frog or the bortoife. 

They can, however, endure to live in frefli Water only; 
for fait is an effeflual bane to the whole tribe. The 
greateft ferpents arc Irmft ufuaHy found in frefli water, 
either dioofing it as their favourite element, or finding 
their prey in fuch places in the gnateft abundance. 

Dut that all v;ill live and fwim in liquids, appears from 
an experiment of Redi ; who pm a ferpent info a large 
glafs vcffel of wine, where it lived fwimming about fix 
hours ; though,’ when it was by force imfnerfed and 
put under that liquid, it lived only one hour and a 
half. He put anotlicr in common water. Where it 
lived three days ; but when it was kept under water, 
it lived only about ti hours. Their motion there, 
however, is pcrfcflly the reverfe of what it is upon 
land ; for, in order to fupport themfelves upon an cle- 
ment lighter than their bodies, they are obliged to in- 
^reafe their furfacc in a very artificial manner. On earth 
their Windings arc perpendicular to the furfacc ; in Wa- 
ter they arc parariel to it r in other Vvords, if a perfon 
fhould wave his hand tip awd down, it will give an idea 
6f the animal's progrels on land ; if to the right and 
left, it will give fortie idea of its progrefs on the water. 

Some ferpents have a moll horrible foetor attending 
them, which is alone capable of intimidating the brave. 

This proceeds from two glands near the vCnf, like thofc 
fo the wtafel or polecat ; and, like thole animals, m 
proportion as they are excited by rage or by fear the 
ictnt grows (Ironger. It would feem, however, that 
fuch ferpents as are moff venomous arc leall offcnfivc in 
this particular ; fincc the rattlefnake and the viper have 
no fmell whatever ; nay, wc are told, that at Calicut 
and Cranganon, in the £a(l Indies, there are fome ve- 
ry noxious ferpents, vrho arc fo far from being difa- 
grccable, that theit excrements are foj^ht after, and 
kept as the moft plcafing perfume, llic Efculapian 
ferpCwt is alfo of this hiUtibcr. 

Some fcrpenls bring forth their young alive, as the Seme vi- 
viper; fome bring forth eggs, which arc hatched by '’^P****^"'* 
the heat of their fituation, as the common black fhakc,®^**®'*’ 
ahd the majority of the ferpent tribe. When a reader, **^*^'*^ 
ignorant of anatomy, is told, that fomc of thofc ani- 
mals produce their young alive, and that fome produce 
eggs only, he is apt to Tiippofe a very great difference 
in the mternal conformation, which makes fuch a varie- 
ty in the tnAhner of bringing forth. But this is not 
the esfe : thefc animals are internally alike, in what- 
ever manner they produce their yoUng ; and the variety 
in their bringing forth is rather a flight than a real dif- 
crimination. The only difference is, that the viper* • 
hatches her eggs, and brings them to maturity, within 
her body ; the fnakc is rhore prematljrc ih her produc- 
z lions. 
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Is-iTpent. tioni, and fenda her. eggt into the light feme time bc- 
fore the yoqng one* arc capable of leaving the fliell. 
^ Thu8| if either ire opened* tlie eggs will be found in 

^^thc womb^ ct»vcTcd with their membranous fhelh and 
adhering to each other like latge beads on a ftring. In 
the eggs, of both, the young ones will be found* though 
at diiferent Uj^gei of maturity thole of the viper will 
/; crawl and.bipe ia the moment the Ihell that cHclufes 
them is broke open ; thofc of the fnake are not yctar- 
riy^ at their perfe^ form. 

Father Lalmt took a ferpent of the viper kind that 
was nine feet long* and ordered it to be opened in his 
prefence. He then faw the manner in which the eggs 
of thefe animals lie in the womb. In this creature there 
were lix eggs* each of the fize of a goofe egg, but 
longer, more pointed* and covered with a membranous 
dtin, hy which alfo they were uniud to each other. 
Each of thefe eggs contained from 13 to 15 young 
ones* about fix inches lung* and as thick as a goofe- 
quill. Though the female from whence they were ta- 
ken was fpotted, the young feemed to have a va- 
riety of colours very different from the parent ; and this 
led the traveller to fuppofe that the colour was no cha- 
ra^’icridic mark among ferpents. Theft* little mifehie- 
vous animals were no fooner let loofe from the (hell* 
than they crept about* and put theinfelves into a threat- 
ening pollure, coiling themfelves up and biting the ftick 
with which he was dellroyiiig them. In this manner he 
killed 74 young ones ; thofc that were contained in one 
of the eggs efcaped at the place where the female was 
killed, by the biirftiiig of the egg and their getting 
among the buihes. 

jf«in.iting The fafeinating power aferibed to ferpents* cfpccially 
ower to rattUTnakes* by which they arc faid to draw animals 
iciiScd to to them, is very curious. It has been deferibed by (o 
rpents. many different perfons* who adirmed that they had 
feen indances of it, and has been believed by fo many 
men of penetration and difeernment, that it deferves at 
lead to be mentioned. The rattlefnake fixes its eyes 
upon any animal, fuch as a bird or fquirrel. When the 
animal fpies the fnake* it (kips from fpray to fpray, ho- 
vering and approaching nearer the enemy ; defceiiding* 
with didra6led gedures and cries*, from the top of the 
loftied trees to the mouth of the fnake* who opens his 
jaws* and in an indant fwallows the unfortunate aui- 
tnal. 

The following in dances of fafeination have fo much 
the appearance of fidlion* that it would require a very 
uncommon degree of evidence to render them credible* 
They arc extracted from a paper in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for the year 1765, p. 511. which was com- 
municated by Mr Peter Colluifon from a correfpondent 
in Philadelphia. 

A perfon of good credit was travelling by the fide 
of a creek or fmall river, where he faw a groniid fquirrel 
Tunning to and fro between the creek and a great tree 
a few yards didant ; the fquiTrcl’s hair looking very 
rough* which ihowed he was feared, and hisreturns being 
Ihorterand diorter* the man dood to obferve the can fe* 
iuid Toon fpied the head and neck of a rattkfnakt point- 
ing at the Iquirrel through a hole of the great tree* it 
being hollow ; the fquirrel at length gave over runnirg* 

, ^ and laid himfelf quietly down with his head x.lofe to 

the fuake’s ; the fnake then opened his mouth w*idc, and 
in the fquirred’s head j upon which the man gave 
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the fonkeia whip acrofs the nech, and fo the fquirrel Setpiot, 
being relcafcd, he ran into the creek. ' 

When I was about 1 3 years old, I lived with Wil- 
liam Atkinlon* an honed man in Bucks county, who* 
returning from a ride in warm weather, told us, that • 
while his horfe was drinking at a run, he htard the cry 
of a blackbird, which he fpied on the top of a faplnig, 
fluttering and draining the way he feemed unwilling to 
fly, and holding fo fall the fpngs he was perched upon 
that the fappling top btnt. After he had viewed ?he 
bird a few minutes, it quitted the place, and made a 
circle or two higher in the air, and then relumed its 
former ttaudmg, fluttering and crying ; Thereupon 
William rode the way the bifH drained, and foon fpied 
a large black fnake in coil, fteadily t ycing the bird. He 
• gave the fnake a lafh w'ith his whip, and this taking off 
the fnake’s eye from his prey, the charm was broken, 
and aw*ay fled the bird, changing its note to a foiig of 
joy. 

“ Mr Nicholas Scull, a furveyor, told me, that w'hcn 
he vi'as a young man, as he happened once to be lean- 
ing upon a fence, and looking over it, he faw a large 
rattlefnake in coil, looking dcdfadly at him. He found 
himfelf furprifed and lifllcfs immediately, and had no- 
power for about a minute (as he thinks) but to look at 
the fnake, and then he had the refolution to piifli him- 
fclf from the fence, and turn away, feeling fuch horror 
and cunfuflon as he would not undergo again for any 
conflderation. 

“ Doftor Chew tells me, a man in Maryland was 
found fault with by his companion that he did not 
come along ; the companion llepping towards him* ob- 
ferved that his eyes were fixed upon a rattlefnake which 
was gliding (lowly towards him, with hia head railed ae 
if he was reaching up at him ; the man was leaning to- 
wards the fnake, and faying to himfell, he will bite me! 
he will Lite me ! Upon which his companion caught him 
by the flioulder, and pulled him about, and cried out. 

What the devil axU you ? He will bite you Jure enough i 
This man found himfelf very lick after his enchant- 
ment." 

The fafeinating power of ferpents was believed by 
UrMead and other eminent men* who certainly thought 
they had fufficient evidence for admitting it. Incredible 
therefore as it appears, it ought not to be rtjeded 
without examination ; though being of a very extraor- 
dinary nature, it cannot he received without unqueiiinn- 
tblc evidence. Scepiicifm.is no lefs abfnrd than incre- 
dulity ; and the true philofopber will carefully avoid 
both. Human knowledge is founded on obfervation 
and experience ; not, however, on every nian’s perfonai 
obfervation and experience* but on the united oli- 
fervation and experience of all mankind. Bur this 
prefuppofes the credibility of human teftimony in every 
cafe that does not involve an impoflihility. All the 
laws of nature are not yet known, nor all the wonder- 
ful powers of which (lie is poflefled. It is not more in- 
credible a priori^ that the eye of a ferpent (liould at- 
tradl an animal than that a magnet (hoald attra^'t a 
piece of iron, or a piece of iron attrad clcArical mat- 
ter. The evidence of thefe fadts refts entirely .011 per- 
fonal obfervation or authentic teftimooy. The only 
thing rcquifite with rcfpedl to objedls of teflimoUy is, 
when the faA is fo extraordinary as has not fflllcn.wuhia 
the oUfervaiioB of the generality of men, the llrcngth 
0.*! of 
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9iS2>fcnt. of the evidence mail be in proportian to the extraordi- 
‘ • if—* nary nature of thefadi. To apply ihii to the prefent 
cafe : We have the tedimony of many perfons that 
fome ferpeiitR have a power of fafcinatioii $ but the ge- 
nt rality of men have never obferved this ; it is therefore 
an extraordinary fa£l, and requires extraordinary evi- 
dence. But the evidence is not fatisfadlory ; therefore 
wc do not receive it as a fa6t : 011 the other hand, it is 
uiiphilorophical to reje£l it a priorL 
Yfowthtir No fubjidt has excited more philofophical controver- 
f tpe* fy than the poiCun of ferpents, with regard to its na- 
mode of operating. Antiquity has not been 
fpmiiig in conjecture and liciion upon this fubjcCl» and 
its errors have been retained with the moft reverential 
obftinacy by the vulgar: among thefe wc are to rec- 
kon the iiCiitioas ding fixed in the tail of the ferpent» as 
the painters fometimes have groimdlefsly enough rcprc- 
' fcnted it ; fome have iirvcuted a fimilar fiCtiun of a black. 

' forked tongue, which the ferpent vibrates on both iides* 
and have aferibed its power of producing fuch noxious 
cITcCts to this { while others, aflcCiiag an air of fuperior 
dii'cernmcnt, have, upon equally good reafoiis, aferibed 
it to the teeth in general : thefe aic all errors of a mag- 
nitude that the moil dcfulicry attention to the fubjedt 
Would have been fudicient to have removed. Tlicreis 
a very fmall bone clofely fixed to the upper jaw, in the 
infide of the hp of a poifonous ferpent, which baa a 
power of moving backward or forward ; to this two or 
three Kings are annexed larger than the teeth, which 
tlie I'erpeut, by its ^ifidancc, when enraged, darts for- 
ward, or withdraws and conceals at his ple&fmc, in a 
fjinilar manner to the claws of a cat : thefe &ng8, which 
the eonmion people name the large teeth cf the ferpent, 
a>c excellently deferihed by Tyfon ia the anatomy of 
the I'attlefnakc, which he, has given in the Thilofo- 
phical Ttanfaftions. In thefe (the fangs) wc obfer- 
ved a confidcrablc cavity near the bafe ; aud near the 
point a very difcernible lifFure of fome length like the 
flit of a pen : the part of tlie coolh from the hirure to 
the root was manifellly channelled, which wc firft dif- 
covered by li^^htly prtfling the gums ; w'c.thcn faw the 
poifon afcvnd through the cavity of the fang aud flow 
out (jf tlic fifliirc ; and as thefe fangs are fo very acute, 

10 fnin and folid toward the point (the fidVire being 011 
tlic I xtciTial and convex, not the iulcrinl fide); nothing 
could be conceived tnorc convenient cither for infiitling 
u wound, or to eiiinrc the infiifion of the poifon.*' 
I£ri.l» of the fang.’s is furrounded with a vehicle furnifli- 
id with glanda Iccrcting a certain fluid ; vi’hich, upon 
the vcliclc being pr^ffed, fcciiis to (low out of the point 
of ihc fang. The ferpent when mcenfed, raifing his 
head, extends the fmall bone armed with the fangs 
mentioned above; and attacking his enemy with a force 
aombiiu'd of the weight of his body and the adlion of 
tl’.e inufclcs, he wounds him with the expanded fangn, 
and the vcliclc being comprefTed the poifoa immediately 

11 jw's into the wound : this is clear from the expvTieuce 
of thofe who, having broken off their fangs with d pair 
of forceps, handled the forpent thus difiirmed without 
any hint. The North Americans, alter carefully ex- 
tiMcling thefe venomous fangs, fuffer the ratUafnakc to 
bite and gnawt them with his teeth till the blood ilowt 
irvtl y, wit h total impunity. 

Antiquity amufeditfelf with a fable delUtute of all 
^l^ll ^a rance of truths that anger was excited by black 


bile : they applied this fiflion without hehuitiop to the Serpeof* 
prefocLt fubjed, and founded an hypotheiis Upopi it, to 
account for the effc^s of the bite of an inccofed fer- 
pent ; pretending to have diicovered an ideal canal ^ ' 
which conduced the bile from its velicle to the mouth 
of the ferpent, whence it flowed to the part bitten, 
and produced the moll fatal fymptoms. But tow.ird 
the end of the lall century, this fubjed was greatly il- 
luflrated under the aufpicca of Ferdinand II. great 
duke of Tufeany : This prince, defirous of inquiring 
into that myilerious queflion, the nature of ferpents, in- 
vited Steiio, Rhedi, and fome other philofoplurs of the 
flrll eminence, to his court ; and a multitude of the 
moll poifonous ferpents being colleded, Rhedi uuide fe- 
vcral experiments upon them, wliich difeovered to him 
a number of particulars beibre unknown ; of which the 
following feemto have the bell claim to our attention. 

When he cither caufed a living viper to bite a dug, or 
wounded him with the teeth of one newly dead (the 
poifonous veficle remaining uiibrokcti), the event w^as 
the fame. If the bite was repeated, its elfed became 
weaker, and at lall was loll, the poifon cuntarnid in the 
vcliclc being totally exbauflcd. 'Fliat tUe teeth of fer- 
ptnts, when extended to bite, were moiilcncd over with 
a certain liquor ; and when the velicle at the bafe was 
prelfcd, a drop of poifon flowed to the point of the 
fang. When the poifon thus flow ing from the veficle 
was received in foft bread ora fponge, an animal bitten 
by the (erpcDt received no more barm from the wound 
than from being pricked with a needle, till after a fciv 
days, when the venom w^is rellored afrclh : but when an 
animal was wounded with the point of a needle dipped 
in the poifon, it was tormented with the fame pains as if 
it had been bitten by the viper itfelf* Preferving fome of 
ibis poifon in a glafs, and totally evaporating the moif-* 
turc in the fun, when the rrCduum was diluted again 
with water, and the point of a, needle dipped in the fo- 
lution, Rhedi found to his great furprife that it had the 
fame effed as when recenu But the boldnets of Toz- 
zi, one who charmed vipers, flung all thefe men wbo> 
were deeply verfed in natural pHuofopby into the ut- 
ln6ft atlonclKinent. They happening to fail iato dif- 
courfe (wdiile the prince was prefent) upon the certain 
death which would attend any perfon*s fwaJlowing this- 
poifon of the viper by millakc, infl;ead of fpirit of wine 
or water ; Tozzi, confiding in his art, drank a cmifi- 
deruble portion of it without befit ation ; they were all 
allonilhed at bis apparent ralhncTs, and predidcdinllant 
death to the man ; however, he elcaped as fafely as if he 
had drunk only fo mach waters This event, which 
llruck the prince and bis illollrious slTociates in thefe 
philoiopliical inquiries by its novelty, was wicll known 
to the ancients. JLuenn, in the 9th booRof the Phar*- 
falia, {peaking of the ferpent, fays, 

'Noxtaferpentum adw^o fangumt peJlU 

Mvrfu virm hahtni et futum dente miuatUur^ 

Poeuh mortc careul^ Phar. 1. 9. v, 614^. 

Mix’d with the blood that venom flays alone, 

His bite is poifon ; death is in hiafang $. 

Yet is the draught innoxious. 

Nor mud we omit obferving, chat barbarous nations 
. are perfe^Ilf acquainted with the property of the poi- • • 

fon.of ferpeots by which it retains its deadly power af- 

XfT 
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'Serpent, ter it has htiiti Idfig^ kept t they haw been po^lbfTcd of 
tbit fatal feoret for aget pad ; it being their euftoni to 
tin^ the points of their arro^t with the jltice of fpurgCi 
^ putrid flelh, or oil of tobacco, but more particularly 
the poifcm of Tipert. Some modern Indians coti- 
tintw thtr priittice to this day ; and we liare the tefti- 
tnoriy of Pliny, in his Natural Hiftory, that the Scy- 
' tbiane had long ago the fame cudom'i “ The Scythians 
'{fays tbUt author ) dij[> their arrows in the poifon of vi- 
pers'tnd human blood ; a horrid 'pra< 5 tierY aa the flight- 
ed wound inflif^cd by ohc of them defies all the art of 
medicine.'' 

The poifon of ferpents produces fatal cfFe6i'S only by 
tnixiag with the blood. To confirm this principle, the 
Florentine philofophers colk^^td a quantity of poifon, 
and gare it to different animals without producing the 
lead inconvenience ; but when applied to an external 
^ound, every one of thofc horrid fymptoms which ac- 
company the real bite followed, inflammatory and 
mabgnant fevers, ending in death, unlcfs nature, by a 
fpontantotis hemorrhage, or fome other evacuation, dif- 
charged this poifon. With refpedl to the experiments 
of Rhedi, every one of his obfervations prove, that the 
liquid prefled out of the veficle which moidens the 
fangs of the ferpents is only noxious by being convey- 
ed into the blood, by means of a pun^ure or wound ; 
and the cafe of Tov.xi, who drank a confidtrable quan- 
tity of this pdfon without ftrffcring injury, pnives that 
14 it hurts the blood only when externally mixed with it. 
r.ymptoui.^ The fymptoms of the bite of the viper have already 
tittciicliiig deferibt’d Under Medicike, N®40li, with the cures 

IlilTcrnit” recommended by I>r Mead for the bite of ' ferpents in 
icrjjcm*. Under the article Pot son, p. 269^ wc have 

thentkined the Abbd Fontana’s method of cure, via. li- 
gnlures, and the beneficial tfkCts of the volatile alkali. 
We fliall now therefore fupply what has been omitted 
in thefc articles, by deferibing the fymptoms which ac- 
company the bite of other ferpents. 

The fymptoms attending the bite of the coluber pref’^ 
irtf a native of Sweden, are^ pain in the wound^ tumor, 
thirflj affhma, amtieties!, convulfiona, and death* 

There is a ierpeut ftill more dreadful than any of the 
former, found in Sweden, called coluber enreia* The 
bite of this is followed by immediate change of colour, 
cbldnefs, ilupor, palpitation of the heart, acute pain all 
over the body, and death. Linnseus tried oil in this 
cafe, but it proved inelFedlual. t 

The crtfialus horrldut of LinfReus, the rattlcfnake, 
kills' in a very fudden manner; his bite ufuaily produ- 
death within twelve hours. 

The following account of the poifon ferpent of the 
Faff Indies « given by M* d'Ohfonville ; «« Among the 
fcrpeiits of India, tliat which I believe to be moil for- 
midable is but about two feet long, and very fmall. Ita 
fl<in is freckled with little traits of brown or pale red, 
and contrafted with a ground of dirty yellow it ia 
mofily found in dry and rocky places, and its bite mor- 
"tal in lefs thkubne or two minutes. In the year 1 759, 
and in the proviiice of Cadapet, I faw fevcral infbincea 
of it ; and among others, one very fingular, in the midft 
of a corps of troops commanded by M. dc BufTy. An 
Indian Gentoo merchant perceived a Mahometan fol- 
djer^qf his acquaintance going to kill one of thefc rep- 
* , tiles,, wKij^ he, had fburid ueepin^' tender his packet, 


•the Gentoo ilew to beg its life, proteiliug it would do Sii’yxat. 
no hurt if it was not firft provoked ; pafling at the 
fame time his hand under its belly to carry it out of the 
camp, when fuddcnly it I willed round, and bit his little 
finger ; upon which this unfortunate manyr of a faua- 
tic charity gave a flinrk, took a few fteps, and fell 
down infenfible. They flew to his afliflance, applied 
the ferpent-flone, fire, and fcarificatiucH, but they were 
all ineffedlual, hin blood was alrcady coagulated. About 
an hour after, I faw the body as they were going to 
burn it, and I thought I perceived fome indications of 
a complete diiTohitioii of the blood. 

" ferpens brvlans^ or burning ferpent, is nearly of 
the fame form with the lafl mentioned ; its flciii is not 
quite of fo deep a brown, and is fpeckled vsdlh dark 
green fpots ; its poifon is almofl as dangerous, but it is 
lefs adlive, and its effedls are very differc^it : in fome 
perfons it is a devouring fire, which, as it circulates 
through the veins, prefcntly occafions death ; the blood 
difl'olves into a lymphatic liquor, refembling thin broth, 
without apparently having paffed through the interme- 
diate (late of coagulation, and runs from eyes, nofe, and 
cars, and even through the pores. In other fubjedls, 
the poifon feems to have changed the very nature of the 
humours in diffolving them ; the /kin is chapped and 
becomes fcaly, the hair falls off, the members are tume- 
fied, the patient feels all over his body the moft; racking 
pains, numbnefs, and is not long in perifliing. It is 
laid, however, that people have been cured by remedies 
w'cll and foon applied. Be that as it may, it feems to 
me tliat the poifon of thefe different reptiles is in gene- 
ral more pourrful the more they live in hot and dry 
places, wbdre they feed upon infedlsthat arc full of fa- 
tinc, volatile, and acrimonious particles.” 

We arc ignorant of what fpecies the hemorrhois was, 
wbich is deferrbed by Lucan as cauiing by its bite a 
ffux of blood from every part of the body. But the 
bite of an American ferpent named de la crux kills in 
the fame manner. 

The dip/as is at prefent likewife unknown. Lu- 
can informs us, that the perfon wounded by it was at- 
tacked by an unquenchable third. This is finely paint- 
ed by Him ; where A. Tufeus, ffandard-bearer of Cato, 
is deferibeti as bitten by that ferpent : 

Non decus imperiif non majli jura Catonls 
Ardentem tenuere qu\n fpargere Jtgna 

Audereif totifque furetu exquireret agris 
^04 pnfcelat aquas fttiens in corde venenum. 

Phatfal. I. 9. 

His wild impatience, not his honour’d date. 

Nor forrowing Cato’s high command, reftrain ; ^ 

Furious, dtflionour’d in the dud, he flings 
His faerrd eagle, and o’er all the fields 
Rapid he burila to feck the cooling ilrram, 

To quench the thirdy poifon in liis bread. 

And a few verfes after ; 

ScruMut vtnas penkus fqmlentu arena 
Nunc reditad Sprtes^ et finQus acetpk ore^ 

Aquorea/que placet^ fid non fin fujfik humor ^ 

Nec fintit ftAque genus % nwrtemque uenenh 

Sed putat effejitim ; ferroque a^rirc tumentiS ! 

Sujkniik'^as^ \akquc os mpleri emote. 

^ Q^q *ri ^ Now 
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icrpcitk Now tearing up the fancjs, fome latent vein 
Frnftraie lie fecks,; now, to the Syrtes fliore 
Rftiirn'd, he fwallows down the briny flood 
Mix’d with its rolling fands ; nor knows hib fate 
And the fad poifon’s death, but calls it thirfl ; 
Then with his fword opens his fpouting veins^ 

And drinks the buriling blood.— 

The fhytajj or amodyfes of Linnxus, or, according 
to otheirs, the ^luber feems to have been the fer- 
pent made ufc of by Cleopatra to deflioy herfelf. This 
woman, to terminate a diflipated life with an eafy death, 
ordered her phyficians to prepare a poifon for her which 
might bed cfTcft this purpofe. Having tried a num- 
ber of diflerent experiments upon condemned criminals, 
they at lad difeovered this fpocies of afp, .which brings 
on death without any previous appearance of didemper 
or hiccough : the face feeras in a flight perfpiration* an 
cafy infeiiflbility and lethargy creeps upon the wdiole 
bame, and the perfon bitten feems almod totally igno- 
rant of his approaching diflolntion. Having acquaint- 
ed the queen with their difeuvery, (he applied the afp 
cither to her bofom or her arms; or, accotdiiig to fome 
authors, dipping the point of a needle in the poifon, 
and pricking lurielf with it, (he expired in an eafy 
deep. 

The bite of the twja is fo fatal, that a man dies by 
it in the fpace of an hour, his 'flcfli entirely falling off 
his bones in a femidiffolved putrid date : this makes it 
probable that it is Uic fame ferpent which the ancients 
named the fife. 

The cxperimaits of Rhtdi, have not,, in the opinion 
of fome celebrated philofophers, fo far cleared the the- 
ory of the operation of the poifon of the viper, as to 
leave nothing further to be delircd npon that fubje^t. 
Fontana and Cartniuati have endeavoured. to invedigate 
its operations more clearly. Carminati, from 1.1 expe- 
riments, deduces the following conclufions i. That if 
poifon be indilled into a nerve, the animal wounded dies 
ahnod indantly and the whole nervous fydem, to 
whicl) it is rapidly conveyed, is deprived of its quality 
called fenftlUUy. 2* If a mufclc be w'ounded, it is de- 
prived of* its irritability. This is confirmed by the ex- 
periments of Fontana, j. The poifon injidled into. a 
wounded mufclc or tendon is confiderably longer in kill- 
ing an animal than that introduced into a nerve. 4. The 
fyinptoms which precede the death of the animal bitten 
arc, a fliipor, lethargy, tremors, convulfions, paralyiis of 
the legs (part wounded), entire diifolution of the limbs. 
The blood is not always coagulated, nor its cralis dif- 
folvi'd. Marks of inflammation are fometimes difeovered 
in certain parts of the animal after death, fometimes 
not ! thefe are the effects of ipafms and convulfioiiB, not 
of the poifon. 5. Not the leafl fign of the jaundice 
was difcov^’rable in the eyes of any of the animals upon 
which Carminati made his experiments. 6, The Jfdmach 
in every oue of them was very much inflated ; a fymp- 
toin remarked only by Fallopius and Alhortini. 7. A 
ligature applied iuUantly above the part bitten, if it be 
fo placed as to admit unt, was found by fome exp: ri- 
mints a good preventive againft the difFuiion of the 
poifon : its eomprclilon (lioulcl he confidtrable, but nut 

txct.TiVf, 

A> few. iVrpents, compiirativrly fpeaking, arc poifon- 
iiuty be iiiterelUng to our rt.^ders to know what 


are the cliarn^crillics which dillingutflt poifunous from 
harmlcfs ferpeuta. The external .charafteriftics of the 
poifonoiis tribe arje thefe ; m 

“ I. A broad head, covered w'ith fmall fcales, though 
It be not a certain criterion of venomous ferpents, Ja. poiUiuous 
with fome few. exceptions, a.general charadler of them, (erpentu. 

“ 2. A tail under one-fifth of the whole length is Tr.!,, 
alfo a general charad^er pf venomous ferpents ; but, ^ 
fince many of thofe w'hich are not venomous have tails 
as (hort, little dependence. can placed upon that cir« | 

cumflaoce alone. On the other hand, a tail exceeding ' 

that proportion, is a pretty certain mark that the fp.c- 
cies to which it belongs is not venomous. 

“ 3. A thin and acute tail is by no means to be con- 
(idercd as peculiar to venomous ferpents; though a thick 
and ubtufe one is only to be found among thofe which 
are not venomous., 

4. Carinated fcales are, in fome meafure, charafler- 
iftic of venomous ferpents, fiiice in them they are more 
common than fmooth ones, in the proportion of nearly 
four to. one ; whereas fmooth fcales are, in tliofe fer- 
pents which are not venomous, marc common, in the 
proportion of nearly three to one. 

“ Upon the whole, therefore, it appears, that though 
a pretty certain conjecture, may, in inauy inftanccs, be 
made fiom the external chara&ers, yet, in order to de- 
termine with cerlaiuty whether a ferpent be venomous 
or not, it becomes nccrfTary. to have rccourfc to fome 
certain diagnuflic. This can only be fought for in the 
jnouth we mull therefore next conllder how the fangs, 
with which the mouths of venomous ferpents arc fur- 
niihed, arc tobe difling ui (bed from common teeth. 

To thofe who form their ideas of the fangs of a 
yenomous ferpent, from thofe of the rattlefuakc, or even 
from thofe of the Englifti viper, it will appear ft range 
tliat there (liould be any difficulty in diflingiiifliing 
thofe weapons from .common teeth ; and indeed the di- 
flindlion would really be very eafy^ were all venomous 
ferpents furnilhed with fangs as large as thofe of the 
fpce- mentioned fpecies. But the fa6\ is, that in many 
fpecics the fangs are full as fmall as common teeth, aud 
oonfcqucntly cannot, by tlieir fize, be known from them; 
this is the cafe with the cohiber latkaudatus^ laihusy 
and fevcral others.” 

JLinnaeus thought that the fangs might be dilUn* 
gpilhed by their mobility and fiiuation ; but other na- 
turalifls have not found it a general fa(^ that fang:^ are 
luofe in their fockets^ nor have they obfervedauy diifer- 
ence in fituntion between the fangs of venomou.) ler.^ 
penis and the teeth of others. The following diftij c- 
tion is eflabhfhed by Dr Gray.iii a paper inferted in ii)e 
Philofupliical Tranfadltoiis, Vol. EXXIX. Mlvenom&ui 
ferpents have only rows of teelh in the upper jawt and 
all otlsers have four. 

In the. preface to the Mufeum Regisf and in the in* 
trodudlioii to the clafa amphibia in the $yflema Natura ^ , 
Linnxus fays, that the proportion of venomous ferpents.. 
to others is one in ten.;, yet, in the SyJienuL Natura^ in. 
wdiich the fum total of fpedes is 131, he has marked 
23 as venomous, which is (bmewhat more than one in 
fix. How he came to* be fo much at variance with 
himfelf, it is not eafy to fay ; but the lall- mentioned 
proportion feems to be not far from the truth, as Dr 
Gray, after examining 154 fpccies of ferpents, found * 
only 26 that feemed to be venomous. 


The 
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^rpent. coJuhet* flolatus and iHySlerizans^ tliough mark* 

— cd by Linnatua, we areafTurcd by Dr Gray arc not poi- 
foiious ; he thinks the fame may be faid of the leherh 
^ and dyjfjiij. On the other hand, he obferves, that the 
confortrixf ftihbtry cerajles^ laticaudatus^ and ealu~ 
hrynhust none of wiiich are marked in the Syftema 
Natur^^ arc all poifinous. 

In addition to the method of cure mentioned in the 
I articles referred to above, we fliall ftihjoiii the preferip- 

fp. 3a. ® antlior, Dr Mofeley *, wl»o fpent 1 2 years 

in the Well Indies, and whofe abilities and extenfivc 


practice very juftly entitle his opinion to a place in 
this work, to the attention of the public, and to all mc- 
26 ' dical gentlemen going to the Weft Turlies. 

)r A k fc- “ The bites and ftings of all venomous animals arc 
ty'sme- cured by the fame local means ; which are very fimplci 
lioii of always at hand. Tlie injured part mutl 

be inftantly dtftroyed or be cut out. Deftroying it is 
the mod fafe, and equally certain : and the beft appli- 
cation for that purpofe is tlie lapis infernalis or the but- 
ter of antimony. — Thcfc are preferable to a hot iron, 
which the ancients ufed, becaufe a hot iron forms a 
criill, which adts as a defence to the under parts, in- 
ftcad of deftroying them. The lapis infernal is is much 
better than any other cauftic,. as it melts and penetrates 
during its application. The bitten part nuift he de- 
ftroved to the bottom, and where there is any doubt 
that tlie bottom of the wound is not fufliciently expo- 
fed, butler of antimony fhould be introduced into it on 
the following day, as deep as poftible ; and incifions 
ftiould be made to lay every part open to the aftion of 
tilde applications. Befides deftroying, burning, or cut- 
ting out the part, incifions fhould be made round the 
w^oiind, to prevent the communication of the virus. The 
wound is to bedreffed for fome time with poultices, to 
affuage the inflammation caufed by the caultics ; and 
afterwards with acrid drciTings and hot digeftives to 
drain the injured parts. 

“ Where the above-mentioned cauftics cannot be 


procured, corrofivc fublimate, oil of vitriol, aquafortis, 
fpirit of fait, common cauftic, or a plaftcr made of 
quicklime, and foap, may be applied to the wound- 
(Gunpowder laid on the part, and fir&d, has been ufed 
with. Aicccis. When a peiTon is bitten remote from 
any alub.'ice, he ihould make a tight ligature above 
the part, until pnvier application can be made*. The 
Spanifti will- K- <.Ly, that the hahilln de CUrtha^ena^ or 
Carthagcnabc.ifs a fpccific forpoifonous bites, taken 
inwardly. 

“ Ulloa fays, it U ‘ one of the moft cfFcdlual anti- 
dotes known in tliiit rountry (Carthagena) againft the 
bites of vipers and iVrpcnts : for a little of it being 
eaten immediately iiftcr the bile, it prcfcntly flops the 
cfTtds of the poifon ; diulaccordingly all w^ho frequent 
the woods, either for fell I'lg trees or hunting,, never fail 
to tat a little, of tliis hahiila falling, and' repair to ':hcir 
•work without any appr:1r.:irion. 

** The natives tell you, that this habilla being hot In 
the higlieft degree, mucii of it cannot be eaten ; dial 


(a) “ Thii bean is the feed of the Fnfillen foUIs c 
Fevillca foliis cordatis, angulatis, of Linnxus, Spec. P. 
tis, quaudoque tnlobia, or Antidote Cocoon^ of Brown, 
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the common dofe of it is Icfs than the fourth part of a 
kernel ; and that no hot liquor, as wine, brandy, Stc. 
muft be drunk immediately after taking it.^ 

** The Carthagena bean, or habilla, is found in great 
abundance in the Weft Indian iflands, where it is ge- 
nerally known by the name of Anluhiet or Cocoon^ or 
Aniid'.tf Cocoon. J i fmall dofei it is ftomachic and dia- 
phoretic ; and in large dufci emetic and purgative. In 
fcvcral difordersit is a powerful remedy ; but its virtues 
are not fufficiently known, except among the Indians 
and negroes, who ;.hiefly ufc an infufion or tinftnre of 
it made in rum. This is externally as well as internally 
ufed for many complaints (a). 

“ 1 have been informed by fome intelligent Indians,, 
that any of the red peppers, fuch as bird pepper, or 
b'll pepper, or what is called Cayenne pepper ^ powdered- 
and takeMi in a glafs of ruin as much as the (tomach can 
pofiiljly bear, fo as to caufe, and keep up for fome time, 
great heat and inflammation in the body and a vigorous- 
circulation, will ftop the progrefs of the poilon ot fer- 
pents, even after its effefts arc vifible ; and that the 
bitten part only afterwards mortifies and feparates, and; 
that the patient, with bark, wine, and cordials, foon re-*^ 
covers. 

“ This fiery praftice is certainly agreeable to that of 
the ancients, and probably the only internal treatment 
that can have any good effeft ; as in ihcfe calts the 
powers of life, and the a£lion of the heart, are fuddeuly 
enfeebled, and the pulfc in ftrengtli and frequency ob- 
frrvcs almoft a regular declcnfion from the time ol the 
bite until it entirely ceafes in death." ay 

P'nlygida fenega^ or rattlcfnake root, was forruerly Why jomr. 
confidcrcd as a fovereign remedy for the bite of in-*, 

rattlcfnake ; but this opinion is now explodi d* oncus. 

If it be aflted for what purpofe w ere furpents created 
with fuch deJlru£live weapons \ wc anfwcr, that they 
were given for fclf-defence. Without thcfc, ferpents, 
of all other animals, would be the moft expofed and de- 
fcncelcfs ; without feet for efcaping a purfuit, without 
teeth capable of infli£ling a dangerous wound, or with- 
out ftrengtli for rcfiftance ; incapable, from their fizc, 
of finding fecurity in very fmall retreats like the earth- 
worm, and difgufting all from their deformity, nothing 
was left for them but a fpeedy extirpation. But fur- 
nifticd as they arc with powrrful poifon, every rank of 
animals approach tlicm with dread, and never ieize them 
but at an advantage. Nor is this all the benefit they 
derive from it. The malignity of a few ferves for the 
protection of all. Though not above a tenth of their 
Dumber are actually venomous, yet the fimilitiidc they 
all bear to each other excites a general terror of the 
wdiole tribe ; and the uncertainty of their enennea 
about what ferprnis are poifoiioua, makes even the molt 
harmlefs formiduble. Thus Piovidcnce ieem? to have* 
ai?led vrith double precaution : it has given lornc of 
them poifon for the general defence of a tribe naturally 
feeble ; but it has thinned the mimlicrs of thofe winch 
arc venomous, left they fliould become too powerful for 
the reft of animated nature. 

From 
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From ibcfc noxious qualities in tJie fetpent kindi it 
is no wonder that riot only man, but beaftr. and birdSf 
cai'ry 011 an unccafing war againfi rhein. The iclincu- 
moM of the Indians, and the peccary* of America, dc- 
llrc) . ein in great numbers. Theft* animals have thtf 
art i Uing tlitfin near the head ; and it is faid that 
they can (Iciirti ein with grcAt dexterity. Tlic vulture 
and thc.eagle ulfo prey tipen them in great abuodance ; 
and often, fouliiTg down from the chnids, drop upon a 
long ferpeut, which they f:mtch up ilrnggling and 
writhing in the air. Dogs alfo are bred up to oppofc 
them. Father Fcuil!f;e tells us, that being in the woods 
of Martinico, he was attacked by a large fcrpeiit, 
which he couJ.1 not eafily avoid, when liis dog iinirc- 
d lately c&me to his relief, and ftized the alTailant with 
grciit courage. The fer|)eTit entwined him, and preiTed 
him fo violently, that the blood came out of liis mouth, 
4ipd yet the drag never ceafed till he had torn it to 
piecesi The dog was not fenfible of his wounds during 
the fight ; but foon after his head fwelled prodigiouf- 
ly, and he lay on the ground as dead. But his mafter 
having found a banana tree hard by, he applied its juice 
mixed with treacle to the wounds, w'hich recovered the 
dog, and quickly healed his fores. 

The Piyili of old were famous fur charming and de* 
flroying 'ferpents f« Some moderns pretend to the 
fiiipe art. Cafaubon fays, that he knew a man who 
could at any time fummon loO ferpents together, and 
draw them into the fire. Upon a certain occafion, 
when ‘Otic of them, bigger than the reft, would not be 
brought in, he only i\;peated his charm, and it came 
forward, dike tlie reft, to fubmit to the flames. Philo* 
ftratus ^'feribes particularly how the Indians charm fer* 
punts : l"hey take a fcarlet robe, embroidered wi^ 
golden letters, and fpread it before a farpent*t bole.— 
The golden letters have a fafeinating power ) and by* 
looking iiedfaftly, the ferpent’s eyes are overcome and 
laid alleep.” Tbefe and many other feats have been of- 
ten pra^bfed upon thefe animals by artful men, who had 
firft prepared tke ferpents for their cxerctfe, and thew 
cxhi^ti^ them as adventitioufly aftemblcd at their calf. 
In India there is nothing fo common as dancing fer- 
pents, which arc carried about in a broad flat veflel, 
i^omewhat rcfcmbling a ficve. Thefe crcdl and put 
tbetnfelves in motion at the word of command. When 
their keeper fings a flow tunc, they feem by their heads 
to keep timef when he flngs a quicker meafurc, they 
appear to move more brifk and lively. AH animals have 
a certain degree of docility ; and we find that ferpents 
tlietnrdves can be brought to move and approach at 
the voice of their maftcr. From this trick, fuccefsfuliy 
pra£tifed before the ignorant, it is moft^obable, have 
suifen moft of the boafled pretenflons wmich fome have 
made to charming of ferpents ; an art to which the na- 
tive Americans pretend at this very day, but the exUl- 
atice of which we are aflured of by Mr Haflclquifl 
aaiongft the native Egyptians. 

Though the ^nerality of mankind regard this for- 
■ midablc race with horror, yet there have been fome na-: 
tions, and there are fome at this day, that coqfider them 
w^ith veneration and regard. The adoration paid by 
the ancient Egyptians to a ferpent is well kitdvifo ; 
BLsny of the nations at prefent along the wefiern coufl 
of Africit retain the fame unacepuntaSfe VKoMliop^ Up^ 


Oh the gold and flave coafts, a ft ranger, up6h’ entering fferp 
the cottages of the natives, is often fftrprifedto fee the 
roof fwarming with ferpents, that cling there without 
moleiling and umnolefted by the natives. But lira fur- - 
prife will increafe upon going farther fouthward to 
kingdom of Widab, when he finds that a ferpent the 
god of the country. This aniikiah which travellers de- 
fur ibe as a huge overgrown crciltfire, has itfe habitation, 
its temple, and its priefts. Thefe imprefs the vulgar . 
with an opinion of its virtues ; and niimberii are d^ily 
fern to ofFei* not only their goods, their provifions, ana 
their prayers, at the ftirine of their hideous deity, but 
alfo their wives and daughters. Thefe the priefts readi- 
ly accqit of, and after fome days of penance return tlicm 
to their iuppliRnts, much binented by the ferpent*s Aip- 
pofed embraces. 

Serpent, a mufical inftrument, ferving as a bafs to 
the cornet, or /mu// Jhanvmt to fuftain a diorus of fingers 
in a large edifice, ft has its name ferpmt from its fi- 
gure, as confiding of feteral folds or wreaths, which 
ierve to reduce its length, which would otherwife be 
fix or feven feel. 

It is ufiially covered with leather, and confifts of 
three parts, a mouih-piece, a neck, and a tail. It has 
fix holes, by means vTliereofit takes in the compafs of 
two oflaves. 

Merfennua, who has particularly deferibed this in- 
ftrument, mentions fome peculiar properties of it, 
e. gr, that the found of it is ftrong enough to drown 
ao robuft voices, being animated mmly by the breath 
of a boy, and yet the found of it may be attempered to 
the foftriefs of the fweeteft voice. Another peculiarity 
to this inftrumenris, that great as the diftance between 
the third and fourth hole appears, yet whether the 
third hole be open or fliut, the difFerence is but a tone* 

Saar EXT, in mythology, was a very common fymbol 
of the fun, and he is reprefented biting his tail, and 
with his body formed into a circle, hi order to indicate 
the ordinary eourfe of this luminary, and under this 
form it was an emblem of time and eterriity. The fer- 
pent was alfo the fymbol of medieme,' and of the godt 
Which ptefided over it, as of Apdllo and ^feulapius t 
and this animal Was the objcfl of very ancient and gene- 
ral worftiip, under various appellations and dharaflers. 

In moft of the ancient rites we find fome alhilion to 
the ferpent, under the fevera! titles of Ob, Ops, Py- 
thon, Bcc. This idolatry is alluded to by Mofes, (LcV. 

XX. 27. ) The woman at Endor who had a fomiliar fpi- 
rit is called Ouh, or Ob, and ft is interpreted Pythonif- 
fa. The place where (he refided, fays the learned' Mr 
Bryant) feems to have been named from the worfhip 
then inftituted; for Endor is compounded of 
and fignifles font Pythonut ** the fouiftain of light, the 
oracle of the god Ador, which oracle was probably 
founded by the Canaanites, and had never been totally 
fupprefTed. His pillar was alfo called Jihhadir^ or 
aJir^ compounded of Ab’ and adir^ and meaning the 
ferpent deity Addir, the fame as Adorus. 

In the orgies of Bacchus, the perfons who partook 
of the ceremony ufed to cairy ferpents in their handsi 
and with horrid fereams call upon Eva \ Eva ! Eva 
being, according to the writer juft mentioned, the fame 
as rpha; orU>pma, ivhich the Greeks rendered . 

auft-by^t duhbCtd a‘ ferpent.' Thefe^ ceremonies Wna 
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this ryaiboUc worOwpi- hen* among thc-Magi« who 
U . were the font of ao^ by ithem they were propa« 

gated in various jparts* . Wherever the Amoniaoi fowid- 
ed any places of vrorlhip, and introduced their rites, 
iherc was generally Come ftory of a ferpento There wa$ 
a leg^ about a ferpent at Colchis, at Thehes, and at 
Delphi } and likewiie .|o other places. The Greeks 
called Apollo himCelf Pytliou, which is the fame at 
Opts, Oupis, and Oubn 

In Egypt there was ferpent named Thermuthis, 
which was looked upon as very facred ; and the natives 
arc faid to have made ufe of it as a royul tiara, with 
which they omaraented the iUtues of Ifis. The kings 
of Ei^ypt wore high bonnets, terminating in a lound 
ball, and furmunded with iigures of affysi and the 
pHeds likewifc had the reprefentallon of ferpeots upon 
their bonnets. 

Abadon, or Abjuldon, nieniioned in the Revelation 
XX. z. is fuppofed by Mr Bryant to have been the name 
of the Ophite god, with whofe worfhip the world had 
been fo long irifr^ed. This wor(hip began among the 
people of Clialdiu, who built the city of Ophis upon 
the Tigris, and were greatly addided to divination, and 
to the worihip of the ferpent. From Chaldea the won- 
ihip paffed into Egypt, where tlie ferpent deity was 
called Canoph, Cati-eph, and C’neph. It had alfo the 
name of Ob or Oub, and was the fame as tlic Bafilifeus 
or loyal ferpent, the fame as Uie Thermuthis, and made 
ufe of by way of ornament to the ftatues of their gods. 
The chief deity of Egypt is faid to have been Vulcan, 
who wus (lyled Opas. He was the rame;.a6 Oftris, the 
Sun, and hence was often called Ob*el, or Fytho-fiil; 
and there were pillars facred to him, with ctvrions hie- 
roglyphicalinfcriptioDs bearing the iame name; whence 
among th^ Greeks, who copied from the Egyptians, 
every thing gradually tapering to a point was llyled 
ohelos, or obtlifcus. 

As the worlhip of the ferpent began among the Tons 
of ChuB, Mr Bryant conjedures, that from tkcncethey 
were denominated Ethiopians and Aithippiaps, froBt 
Ath-opc or Alh-opes, the god whom they woHhipped, 
and not from their complexion : the Ethiopeg brought 
thefo rites into Greece, and called the iGand where they 
firil ellablilhed them Rlhpia^ Soiis Serpttuis infuh% the 
fame with Eulwa^ or Oubaia^ i. e. ** the ferpent ifland ” 
The fame learned writer difcovcrs traces of the ferpent 
worHiip among the Hyperboreans, at Rhodes, named 
Ophiufa, in Phrygia, and upon the Hellefponti in the 
iGand Cyprus, in C^rete, among the Athenians, in the 
name of Cecrops, among tlie natives of Thebes in Bueo- 
tia, among the Lacedemonians, in Italy, ip Sycia, &c« 
and in the names of many places, as well as of the peo- 
ple where the Ophites fettled. One of the mod early 
hereiies introduced into the Chridian church was that 
of the OphitJ!. Bi yarn’s Analyhs of Ancient My- 
thology, Vol. I. p.'43, See. p. 473, &c. 

Saar a NT Stones, Cohnu 

Sra-SxRPKNT, See Sxx-Svrpi'nt, 
SERPENTARIA, snaois-root a fpecies of 

Ar ISTOLOCH-IA. 

SERPENTARIUS, in allronomy, a condellation 
of the northern hemifphere, called alfo Ophiuchus, and 
anciently ^fculapius. The dars in the condeUation 
* ^erpenuiius, in Ptolemy ’s C4t;dpguf, ioTychpr’f 


15 i in Hevelius’s 49 ; iu the Britannic catalogue they Serpentine, 
are 74. * ^ 

SERPENTINE, in general, denotes any thing that 
rcfcmbles a fei^ent ; hence the worm or pipe of ■ dill, 
iwided in a fpiril manner, is termed a firpentuu tuorm. 

SxkPMNTiNB^Siine^ a genus of magneuan earths, of 
which there are different fpccies : i. The dbrofus, com^ 
pofed of fibrous and coherent particles. This refem- 
btea tlie afbedos fo mudi that it might be confounded 
with it, were not the fibres of the ferpentinc fo clofely 
coherent, that they cannot be didinguilhed when the 
done is cut of polifhed. The fibres themfelves arc 
large, and feem to be twifted. There are two varieties, 
a dark green and a light one ; the former from Ger* 
many, the latter from Sweden. 2. The zocblitz fer- 
pentine, found near that place, of many differeat co- 
lours, as black, deep green, light green, red, bloifh-gray, 
and white ; but the green colour is mod predominant, 

5. Porcelain earth mixed with iron. It is met with 
cither diffiifible in- water or indmiited. The former is 
found of a red colour from China and Montmartre. 

The water-clinkers, imported from fomc places in Ger- 
many, feem to be made of this kind of earth. Thtrr 
are two varieties of the indurated kind, viz. the mar- 
tini foap earth, of a red colour, from Jafberg and other 
places in Norway, or black from fome parts of Sweden. 

4« The telgdon of the Swedei», the fame with the la- 
pis allaris. It is found in various places of Norway, 
at light gray, dark gray, whitidi-yellaw, and tiaik. 
green. It is employed with great advantage for build- 
ing fire-places, furnaces, &c. the extremities of the dia- 
ta bemg turned towards the fire when it is flity. 

M» Magellan obferves, that there is a great variety 
of colour As well as.compofition in this kind of dones ; 
it being found either white, green, brown, yellow, light- 
blue, black, fpotted, or (Ireaked with veins of dificrcnr 
colours. Its texture is either indiiliu 61 , obfcuFcly la- 
minar, or fibrous," The fpecific gravity is from 2400 
to 2650 ; and it is harder than fosip-rock or ileatites ; 
though not hard enough to ttrike fire with fteel ; 
being lefs foiooth to the touch than ileatites, but fuf- 
ceptible of a good polifh, looking like marble ; and is- 
often met with in thin femitranfparcnt plates. It melts 
m a ttrong heat without addition, and corrodes the cru- 
cibles, but hardens in a lower degree of heat. It is 
ilowly and partially foluble in acids, but docs not efferu 
vefee with them. According to Bayon’s analyfis, 100 
parts of it contain about 41 of filex, or rather mica ; 

33 of magncfia j 40 of argillaceous earth ; 12 of water, 
and about 3 of iron. That brought from Corfica 
contains a greater proportion of argil, and a fir.aller one 
of filexv The ferpentinc commonly fo called, accord- 
ing to Fabroni, is a true lapis ollaris ; but has its uame 
from being variegated with green, ycliowifli, and brown 
fpots, like tbc fkia of foine ferpents ; great quantities 
of it'are fouod in Italy and Swi&j^erJand, where it it 
frequently worked into difhes. and other vrficls. . 

Ssa^rxiiiTitiR verfofi are fuch as begin and end with 
the fame word. As, 

Amho JttrenUi atatlbvs^ Arcades amlo* 

BfiRVXNTiNC, in the Manege. A horfe is faid to 
have a ferpeutine tongue, it it is always friJking and 
BWving, :smdf&mcttiBcs|uifiiag oter rihc bit, infieaJ o£ 

ketpiug 
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fiurficula k^^ping in ' tUe vaid CpRce» called tke liberty of tke 
II tongue. 

SERPICUJ-A. in bouny * a genus of plants be- 
** longing to the dafs of monteciai and to the order of te» 
trandia. The male calyx i» quadrideiitatc« and the co- 
rolla eonfilta of four petals: The fenirtle calyx is divided 
into four partSt and the pericarpium is a tomentofe nut* 
There ate two fpectes, t,hc vcrticillata and repens. 

SKRF 1 G 0 « in furgery, a kind of herpes^ popularly 
oalled a ietttr or ringworm* tiee Surgery. 

SE RPUL A, in natural hidory : a genus belong- 
ing to the clafs of vermes, and to the order of tcilacea. 
The flkell is hngle,tiibular,and adhering to other bodies. 
The animal which inhabits it is the terebella. 

SERRANUS (Joannes), or John de Serres, a learn- 
ed French Protetlant, was born about the middle of the 
ilxieenth cciiuiry. Pic acquired the Greek and Latin 
languages at Laufanne, and grew very fond of the pbi- 
lofophy of AriAotlu and Plato. On his return to France 
he llodied divinity. He began to diftinguifli himfelf 
in 1572 by his writings, but was obliged to forfake 
his country after the dreadful maHacrc of St Bartho- 
lomew. Pie became miiiiiler of Nifmes in 1582, but 
was never regarded as a very xealous Calviniit : he has 
even been fufpe^led, though without reafon, of having 
aclually abjured the Protdlant religion. He was one 
of the four clergymen whom Henry IV. confultcd about 
the Romifh religion, and who returned for anfwer,tfAdf 
Catholics might he faved. He wrote afterwards a trea- 
tife in order to reconcile the t wo cumtniinions, entitled 
De jidt Cathohca% five de pnaeifus re^igienis Chr\fiass^^ 
€ommuni omnium Chriflimarum eonfenfuy fewnptr ,et- uhique 
rath, I'his work was diiliked by the Caib^ics, and 
received with fuch indignation by the CalvjiiiAs ofGa* 
neva, that many writers have affirmed that theypoifiun- 
cd the author. It is certain at leaft that ht died at 
(fcncva in 1598, at the ai^t of 50. His principal 
works are, 1. A Latin tranflation of Plato, publiffied 
by Henry Stephens, wliich owes mudi of iurepuution 
to the elegance of the Greek copy which accoippaiiios 
it- R. A Treat ife on the Imtnortaliiy of tlie Soul. 

De Jhitn rehgioms et reipublica iu Francia, 4- Me^ 
moire de la 5 we guerre civile et dernier s troubles de France 
fous Charles IX, iffc, 5. Inventaire general de VHh 
fitnre de France^ iliujre par la conference de PEglife et 
de PEmpirfi ^c, 6. Recutil de chofe memorable avenue en 
Frame feus Henri I L Francois II. Charles IX, Henri II L 
Tlicfc three hiftorical trtatifes have been julUy accul'cd 
of paitiality and pnffion ; faults wdikh it is next to im- 
pofiiblc for a couteinjKirary writer to avoid, cfpccially if 
be bore any part in the traufadiuns which be deferibes* 
H>s Aylc is -exceedingly incorred and inelegant; his mif- 
takca, tiK>, and misAaiements of fads, are very numeroiWL 

SERRATED, in general, fomething indented or 
notched in tlie manner of a Lw ; a term much ufed in 
the defeription of the leaves of fdunta. See Botany* 

SER R ATULA, a aw-wort, in botany : A genus 
of plants belonging tm the eJofs of fyngen-fia, and to the 
order of polygamia uqualis. In the natural fyilcm it it 
ranged under the 49th order, Compfttss, The calyx is 
fubcylindrical, imbricated; the fcalcsof it pointed, but 
not fpinoiis. There are 15 fpecies: The tiodoria* al- 
piiui, amiifis^ con>nata, japonica, faliufolia, miiltiBora, 
• soveboracedjt, pnealta, glauca, fqaarrufa, fc«riuia, fpi- 
cata|,ai|tara, and centauroides* The three 


are. BritUb* !• Tht.tin&auim is dUkinguiflied by a SemuiHi 
ftem ered and fletidcr, branched at the top, and three ii 
£eet high. The leaves arc fmootb, piaoatifid, and Swindon 
rated- The flowers arc puipie, in umbels, and terminaL 
The down pf the f«fed is gloil'y, with a brawn 
tinge. It grows in woods and wet pallurcs* Ih^iyes 
cloth of an exceeding hue yellow colour, which ftauds 
well when fixed with alum* .Goats eat this plant; 
horfesare not fondufit; cattle, fwine, and iheep, lcave.it 
untouched* a. The or mountain faw-wort. The 

root and ftem are woody ; the latter being from one 
to two feet high. The leaves arc numcruua, triangu- 
lar, long, pointed, fubfiantial, dark green above, white 
beneath, and ferrated, with round intervals between 
the teeth, on footftalks. The flowers are purple. The 
fcales of the calyx are very fhort and downy. It 
grows on high mountains, and flow'crs commonly ip 
July or Auguft. 3. The arvenfst corn faw-wort, or 
way-tliiflle. The item is generally ered, branched, 
ana two or three feet high. The leaves are finuated, 
ferrated, and fpiuous ; thofc above being ahnoA entire. 

The flowers are of a pale purple; the down is very lung. 

This plant grows in cultivated grounds and by way- 
fides, and flowers in July or Augufl. When burned 
it yields good aAics for making glafs or fixed alkali* 

SERRATUS, in anatomy, a name given to feve- 
ral mufcles, from their refemblauce to a faw. Sec 
ANAToyaY, ^able of the Mufcles, 

8ERTORIUS (Quintus), an eminent Roman ge- 
neral. Sec Sfaiu ; under the hiAory of which hisiCX- 
ploita are related. 

SERTULARl A,in4)atural hiAory, a genus belong- 
ing to the cUfs of vermes, and to the order of xoophy- 
ta. The ftem is radicated^ fibrous, naked, and Jointed 
the flpiets are hyiirse, and there is one at each joint. 

This genus comprehends 42 fpecics of corallines. 

SERVAL, mountain cat. See Felis, xvi. 

SERVANDONl (John Nicolas), was born at Flo- 
rence ID 169^. He reudered hiinJelf famous by lus 
cxquifite talCe in archited^ure, and by genius for 
decorations, fetes, and building^ He was employed 
and rewarded by moil of the ptinceg in £ur<>pe. He 
was honoured in Portugal with the order of CbriA ; lo 
France he was archited aud painter to the king, and 
member of the diflerent academies eftabHAied for the ad- 
vancement of thefc arts. Hv received the fame iiilcs 
from the kings of Britaisy Spain, Poland, and from 
the duke of Wirtemberg, Nptwithfiaading thefc ad- 
vantages, his want -of economy wiye fo great, that he 
left nothing beliind him* He. died at Paris in 1766* 

Paris is indebted to him for many of its ornaments- 
He made decorations for the theatres of London ,and 
Drefdeti. The French king’s theatre, called la fahe 
des Machines^ was under his management for feme lune. 

He was pcrsnitted to exhibh ihqwa confiAmg of fimple 
decuratioui: Some of thefe wejv afluniihingly fi^ilkie; 
his ** Dt feentof JEnMfwiuto Heh” particujarf and his 
« EnchanUd Fgreft,” are well known. .,Hc bmlt and 
cmbcllifhed a theatre at Chamboid for MareOclial Saxe ; 
and furiiiAied the plan and the model of the theatre royal 
at Drcfdea- His genius for fetes was remarkable^ he 
hadt^ nuMiagemciit of a great number in Paris, and 
even London- He ennduRed one at Lifbua »yc;n sm 
Rcoouna of a viRory gained hy the duke C^umberr * * 'i 

land, was eiqidpycd frequently by tlw: king, of 

PoxlqgaU 
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Servant. Portugal, to whom he prefented fevcral elegant plans 
' end n'orlrls. The prince of Wales, too, father to. the 
prefent king, engaged him in his fcrrice ; but the death 
^ of that prince prevented the execution of the defigna 
^ -hich had been proj^aed. He prcfidcd at the mag- 
fite given at Vienna on account of the marriage 
of the archduke JolVph and the infanta of Parma. 
But it would bcendlefs to attempt an enumeration of 
all his pcrfc>i^m uice8 and cxhiliiiions. 

fiERVANT, a term of relation, (ignifying a perfon 
\v!u) owe.** and pays obedience for a certain time to 
another in quality of a mafter. 

As to thi feveial forts of fervants ; It was obferred 
under the article Libertv, tliat pure and properflavtry 
does not, nay, cannot, fubfiil in Britain, fuch we mean 
whrieby an abfohitc and unlimited power is given 
to th* mafter over the life and fortune of the fl.ive. 
And indeed it is repugnant toreafon.and the prineiples 
of .laiural law, that fuch a (late Ihould fubfift anywhere. 
SeeSLA\rRY. 

The law of England therefore abhor«, and will not 
endure the cxiftcncc of flavery within this nation { fo 
that when an attempt w'as made to intwditcc it, by 
ftatute 1 Edw. VI. c. 3. which ordained, that all idle 
vagabonds ftionld be made ftavrs, and fed upon bread, 
water, or fmall drink, and refufc meat ; ftiould wear a 
ring of iron round their necks, arms, orlega;and ftould 
be compelled, by beating, chaining, or otherwife, to 
perform the work afligned them, were it ever fo vile : 

fpirit of the nation could not brook this condition, 
evil in the moft abandoned rogues ; and* therefore this 
ftatute was repealed in two years afterwards. And 
now it is laid down, thst a (lave or negro, the inllant 
lie lands in Britain, becomes a free man ; that is, the 
law will proted him in the enjoyment of his pcrlon 
and his property. Yet, with regard to any right 
which the matter may have lawfully acquired to the 
perpetual fcrvicc of John or Thoma-s, this will remain 
cxaAly in the fame ttatc as before : for this is no 
more than the fame ttatc of fubje6Vion for life which 
every apprentice fubmits to for the fpacc of feven years 
or fometimcs for a longer tei m. Hence, too, it follows, 
that the infamous and unchriftian practice of withhold- 
ing baptifm from negro fervants, lett they (hould there- 
by gain their liberty, is totally without foundation, as 
well as without excufe. The law of England afts up- 
on general and extenfive principles ; it gives liberty, 
rightly underftood, that is, protedion to a Jew, a 
Turk, or a Heathen, as well as to thofe who profefs 
the true religion of Chrift ; and it will not diffolve a 
civil obligation between mafter and fervant, on account 
of the alteration of faith in cither of the parties j but 
the flavc is entitled to the fame protcaioii in England be- 
fore as after baptifm ; and, whatever fcrvicc the Heathen 
negro owed of right to his American matter by general, 
not by local law, the fame (whatever it be) is he Iwund 
to renderwhen brought to England and made a Chrittian. 

I . The firft fort of fervants, therefore acknowledged 
by the laws of England arc menial fervants ; fo called 
Bvim being irstra mdrsia, or domcftics. The coiltra^l 
between them and their matters, rifes upon the hiring. 
If the hiring be general, witboot any particular time 
limited, the law conftrucs it to be a hiring for a year r 
* * upon a principle of natural equity ^ that the fervant ftiall 

ferve, and the matter maintain himi tbroughovt all the 
You XVII. Parti. 


revolutions of the refpeftive fcafons ; as well when there Servanf. 
is work to he done, as when there iti not : but' the con- — — v"*— ' 
traft may be made for any larger or fmallcr term. All 
(ingle men between 12 years old and 60, and married 
ones under 30 years of age, and all (ingle women between 
12 and 40, not having any vifible livelihood, are com- 
pellable by two juft ices to go out to fervice in huf- 
bandry or certain fpci ihc trades, for the pomotiou of 
honcll induttry ; and no matter can put away his ^fer- 
vant, or fervant leavt his matter, after being fo rei&ined 
either befoie or at the end of his term, without a quai^ 
icris warning ; unlefs upon rtafonable canfo, to he al- 
lowed by a juttice of the peace : but they may part oy 
confciit, or make a fpccial bargain. 

2. Another fpecu s of fervants are called apprenttres 
(from apprmdre^ to Icnni) ; and are idually bound or 
a term of years, hy deed indented or indentures, to 
ferve their mattc'rs, and be maintained and inttrudled 
by them. This is ufmily done to perions ol trade, in 
order to learn their art and myilDV; and fometiires 
very large films are given wiih them as a prcmiir"' for 
fuch their inttniAion: but it may be done to huttvind- 
men, nay to gentlerhen and others. And children of 
poor perfons may be apprenticed out by the over hers, 
with confent of two juft ices, till 24 years ol age, to 
fuch perfons as arc thought fitting ; who are alio com- 
pellable to take them ; uid it is held that gentlemen 
of fortune, and clergymen, are equally liable with 
others to fuch compulfion : for fuch piirpofes our 
ftatutes have made the indentures obligatory, tven 
though fiii.li parilh-apprcnticc be a minor. Apprentices 
to trades may bedilcharged on rcafonable caufe, either 
at the wqueft of themfelves or mailers at the quartcr- 
felHons, or by one juttice, with appeal to the fefliouR ; 
who may, by the equity of the ftatute, if they thinl; it 
reafonable, diredt reftitiition of a rateable (hare of the 
money given to the apprentice : and parifli appren- 
tices may be difebarged ii> the fame manner by two 
iufticcs. But if an apprentice, with whom lefs than 10 
pounds hath been given, runs away from his mailer, he 
is compellable to fe- v^- out his time of abfcncc, or n tike 
fathfadion for the fame, at any time w'ithiii feven yt rs 
after the expiration of his original contradl;. See Ap- 
rxE.NTiCEand Apprentickship. 

3 A third fpedes of fervants are labourers^ who 
are only hired by the day or the week, and do not live 
tntra manias as part of the family ; concerning wh un 
the ftatutes before cited have m.idc many veiy goot* re- 
gulations ; I. Dircdling that all pirfons wlm havi no 
vifiblc efledls may be c'ompclled to work : 2. l)efiiung 
how long they mutt continue to woik m funtm^r .-.tid 
in winter: 3. Punilbing fuch as leave or dtttrt ihcir 
work ; 4. Enipow^rring the juftices at ftttioi.s, <#r 'he 
(heriff of the county, to fettle their wagt b*. and, 5. 1 »- 
dicing penalties on fiich as either give or exadt more 
wages than arc fo fettled. 

4. There is yet a fourth fpecics of fervanfs, if they' 
may be fo called, being rather in a fnperior, a miniftt- 
riai capacity} fuch as Jlcnvards, fafiors, and hmlijfs ; 
whom, however, the law conlidcrs ns fervants pro tem^ 
forg, with regard to fuch of their adU as affeft thdr 
mafter's or employer’s property*- 

As to the manner in which this relation affed^s the 
mailer, the fervant himfelf, or .third parties, fee the ar- 
tklc MdnitL ami Servant* 

. R r For 
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Tor the condition of fervantsby the law of Scotland, 
fee Law. 

SERVETISTS, a name given to the modern An- 
tttriiiitarians» from their being fuppofed to be the fol- 
lowers of Michael Servetus ; who, in the year 1553, 
was burnt as Geneva, together with his hooks. 

SERVE'rUS (Michael), a learned Spanifh phyfi- 
eian, was l)orn at Villancuva, in Arragon, in 1509. He 
was fe]»t to the univerfity of Toiiloufc to fludy the civil 
law, 'fhe Reforiiiiition, which had awakened the moil 
]K)linied nations of Europe, directed the attention of 
thill!. ing men to the errois of the RomiOi churcli and 
lo llic iliidy of the Seripturcs. Among tlie red Ser- 
vetus applied to this Uudy. Erom the love of novelty, 
or the love of truth, he carried his inquiries far beyond 
the other rt formers, and not only renounced the fallc 
opinions of the RoiUcin Catholics, but went fo far as lo 
qiuftion the dodlrine of the Trinity. Accordingly, af- 
ter fj.cndnig two or three yeais at Tonloiifc, he deter- 
mined to go into Germany to propagate his new opi- 
nions, where he could do it with moll fafety. At Ba- 
fjl he had fome conferences with Occolampadiu?. He 
went next lo Strnlburg to vifit Buccr and Capito, 
two eminent reformers of that town. From Strafburg 
}'c went to Hagenau, where he printed a book, entitled 
J')t TrimUitis ErroriliUSf in 1531. The enfuing year 
lie pnbhibed two oilier ireaiifes on the fame fnbjedi : in 
;in advcitilement to which, he informs the reader that 
it w’U”. not his intention to letradl any of his former 
fentime nls, hut only to iiate them in a more didiud and 
accurate manner. To thefe iw'o puhlicationa he had the 
couidgc to put his name, not fufpcdiiiig that in an age 
when liberty of opb'ion was granted, the cxcrcife of 
ibal liberty would be attended with danger. After 
publilhing thclV books, he left Germany, probably find- 
ing bis dodlrincs not fo cordially received as he expect- 
ed. He went full lo Bufil, and thence to Lyons, where 
he lived two or three years. He then removed to Pa- 
ris, where he iluclied medicine under Sylvius, Fernelius, 
and III her prufedors, and obtained the degree of mailer 
of arts and dtjClor v)f medicine. His love of controverfy' 
involved him in a fv.rious difpuie with the phyficians of 
Paris ; and he wrote an Apohigy, which was fupprefled 
by an edict of the parliaiutiit. The mifundcrilanding 
v/hieh this dilpiiie prodiu ed with his colleagues, and the 
chagrin wdiich fo nnfavtnirable a terniination cccafion- 
td, made him leave I’aris in difgult. He fettled tw'o or 
thrie ycarb in I^yons, and engaged W'ith the Frcllons, 
cniiiieiit ])iin!ci8 of that age, as a coneiftur to llicir 
prtf'.. At Lyons lie met with j^ierre Palmier, the 
archbill.op of Vienne, with v\hom he had been ac- 
quainted at Paris, Thai prelate, who was a great eii- 
i'ouiager of learned men, prefled him to accomjiany him 
io Vieunc, ofrciing ium at the fame time an apartment 
in his palace. Sei vttiis accepted tlie offer, and might 
have lived a tranquil and happy life at Vienne, if he 
rouid have confined his attention to medicine and litc- 
laiure. But thelo^e of concroverfy, and an cagerneft 
to eilabliih liis opinions, always puifen'ed him. At this 
lime ("alvin was at the head of the reformed church at 
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high eulogies of the reformers, nor were they fufTicient Scrvchia; 
lo convince him of his errors. He continued, however, 
to coiifult him ; and for this purpofc feut from Lyons 
to Geneva three quellions w’hich rcfpcilcd the divinity ^ 
of jefus Chrift, regcnei ation, and the nccciruy of 
tifin. To ihcfe Calvin returned a civil anfwer. /tvrve- 
tus treated the anfwer with contempt, and Calvin re- 
plied with warmth. From reafouing he had recoin fe 
to abulivc language ; and this produced a polemical 
hatred, the mofl implacable dlfpofition in the world. 

Calvin having obtained fome of Sci vt lus^s papers, by 
means, it is laid, not very honourable, fent lliem' to 
Vienne along with the private letters wliich he had re- 
ceived in the coiirfe of their correfpondence. The con- 
fequcncc was, that Servetus was arrclled ; but having 
efcaped from prifon, he refolvcd to retire to Naples, 
where he hoped to pradlice medicine with the fame re- 
putation which he had fo long enjoyed at Vienne. He 
iiiiprudcnily took his route through Geneva, though 
he could not hut know that Calvin was his mortal ene- 
my. Calvin informed the magifirates of hi^ arrival ; 

Servetus was apprehended, and appointed lo (land trial 
for herefy and hlar])hemy. It was a law at Geneva, 
that every acenfer fhoiild furrender himfclf a prifoner, 
that if the charge Ihonld be found falfe, the accufer 
fiiould fulTcr the puiiiflimeut in which he meant to in- 
volve the Bccufed. Calvin not chooling to go to prifon 
himfelf, fent one of his domcllics toprefent the impaich- 
nient againll Servetiif. The articles hi ought again II him 
were colUtlcd from his writings with great cart f an 
employment which took up three days. One of thefe 
articles was, “ that Servetus had denied that Juda'a w'as 
a beautiful, rich, and fertile country ; and aliirtned, on 
the authority of travellers, that it was poor, barren, 
and difagrecable.** He was alfo charged with “ cor- 
rupting the Latin Bible, which he was employed to 
corre^'t at Lyons, by introducing impertinent, tiifling, 
whimfical, and impious notes of his own through every 
page.^' But the main article, which was certainly fa- 
tal to him, was, “ that in the perfon of Mr Calvin, mi- 
niller of the word of God in the church of Geneva, he 
had defamed the dofliinethat is preached, uttering ali 
imaginable injurious, blafpheinoTis words agaiufi it.” 

Calvin vifited Servetus in prifon, and had frequent 
conferences with him ; but finding that, in oppoiitiun 
to all the arguments he could employ, the prifoner re- 
mained inflexible in his opinions, be left him to his fate. 

Before fentencewas paifed, the magillrates of Geneva 
confiilced the mlnifiers of Bale, of Bern, and Zurich ; 
and, as another account informs us, the magifirates of 
the Protellant cantons of Switzerland. And to ena- 
ble them to form a judgment of the criminality of Ser- 
vetus, they trarifmitted the writings of Calvin, with his 
anfwers. The general opinion was, that Servetus ought 
to be condemned to death fur blafphemy. He was ac- 
cordingly fentcnced to be burnt alive on the 27th of 
Of^uber 1553. As he continued alive in the niidil of 
the flames more than two hours, it is faid, finding hfi. 
torment thus protraAed^ he exclaimed, “ Unhappy 
wretch that I am t Will the flames he infulBcient to 


Geneva. With Servetna he had been acquainted at Pa- terminate my mifery ! What then 1 Will the hundred 

tif, and l:ad there oppoftd his opinions. For i6 years pieces of gold, and the rich collar which they took frona 

Calvin kept up a correfpondence with him, endeavour- me, not purchafe wood enough to confumc me more 

iiig lo reclaim him from Kis errors. Servetus had read quickly ! •• Though the fentciice of death was pafled* 

ibe works of Calvin, but did not thiuk they merited the pgainit Servetus by the magillrates of Geneva, with tho 
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approb4tion of a great number of tb« magl/lratcs and 
ininidcrB of Swuxcvland, yet It is the opiijiou of moll 
hillorianB that this dreadful fentence was impofed at the 
inftigation of Calvin, Thisaa of fcverity for holding a 
^fpccuktivc opinion, however erroneoiis and abfurd, has 
Kf; a ftain on the chajiictt r of this illullrioiig reformer, 
wliicn will attend the name of Calvin as long askidory 
fliidl preferve it fiom oblivion. The addrefs and art 
which he nf<2d in upprehending Servetus, his inhuma- 
nity to him during his trial, hit> dKliitnilaiion and ma- 
levolence after his condemnation, prove that he was as 
much influenced by perfunal liatrLd as by a defuc to 
Tupport the intereil of religion, though probably, dur- 
ing the trial, Calvin believed he was perfoiining a very 
pious adtion. This intolerant fpirit of Calvin and the 
nnigitlrates of Geneva gave the Roman Catholics a fa- 
vourable opportunity toaccufe the Frutcilanta of incun- 
filU ncy in their principles, which they did not fail to 
cntbrace, “ liow could the magilliates (fays the au- 
thor of the iJitlionn'Urc dii who acknowledge 

no infallible inlerprcution of the Scriptures, eondcinn 
iServt'tUfc to death becaufe he explained them diffeiTiUiy 
from Calvin ; liiice every man has tire privilege to ex- 
pound tlie Scriptures accoruing to hi;'> owot judgment, 
without having reeourfc to the church ? It is a great 
injullicc to condemn a man becaufe lie will not fubmit 
to the judgment of an enthurmfl, wdio may be wrong 
as well as himfclf.*' 

ServetuB was a man of great acutencU and learning, 
and well verfid in the arts and feieuces. In his own 
pi'ofenion hiti genius excMtcd itfclfwith fmcccfs. In his 
tradtentUU d Chri/liam/mi Reflit utic, publinredin 1 55)^, he 
remarkR, that the wdrule mai« of blood pafl'es through 
the lungs by the pulmonary artery and vein, in oppofi- 
liorj to the opinion which was then uutverfally euler- 
tained, that the blood pafl'es through the partition which 
divides the tw^r vcntricle«t. This was an important ftep 
tow'ardsthe difeovery of the circulation of the blood. 

His works confid of Controverfial W Htings concern- 
ing the Trinity ; an edition of Fagiiiiius*s Vcrfion of the 
Bible, U'itb a preface and notes, publirticd under the 
trnmc of Michael Villunevauus } an Apology to the 
" Phyficiaiis of Paris ; and a hook entitled Rath Syrufo- 
rum, Moflicim bus written in Latin a Hiilory of the 
Hcrefy and Misfortunes of Sci’vetua, which was publiflr- 
cd at HelmlUdt, in 4to, in 1728. Fr^ora the curious 
details which it gives it is extremely intereding. 

SERVIA, a province of Turkey in Europe, bound- 
ed on the north by the rivers Danube and Save, which 
feparate it from Hungary ; on the eafl, by Bulgaria ; 
ftu the well, by Bofnia ; and on the fonth, by Albania 
lud Macedonia. It is ubuiit 190 miles in length from 
call to well } 95 in breadth from nortli to fouth $ and is 
divided into four* fangiacates. Two of thele w’cr'c ceded 
to the Chrilliaiis in 1718, who united them into one. 
7 'his continued till 1739, wlicu the Turks were viiiloti. 
oils; and then they were aliandontd to tlie Turk# by 
^3he treaty of Bvlgradc. Belgrade is the c.ipital town. 

SERVICE, in hw, is a duty which a tenant, on 
account of his tee, owes to his lord. 

There arc many divifions of ferviccs ; as, 1. Into 
perfunal, where fomethiug is to be done by the tenant 
in perfon, as homage and fcal'y. Real, fuch as 
. Wards, mai'iiagCB, /kc. 3, Accidental, including lie- 
riota, rclicfsi and the like. 4, EntirCi where, on the 
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alienation of any pr.it of the lands by a tenant, the Serx i^f, ^ 
ferviccs become multiplied. Fran k fer vice, wbiih 
was performed by freemen, who were not obliged to- 
perfunn any bafe fervice, but only to find a man anil 
horfc to attend the lord into ihe army or to court. 

6. Knight’s I'crvici^, by which laiuU were anciently held 
of the king, on paying homage, fervice in war, 

As in every free and well regulated fociety there mull 
be a diverfity of ranks, there inuh be a great nirabef 
of perfons employed in fervice, both in agriculture and 
domellic affuivs. In thih rouiiti y, iVrvicc is a eontraf t in- 
to which the feivant voluntarily enteis; and the mallei N 
authority ex i ucIb no f.;i llier than to the perloi niancc of 
that fpci ics of iahour for wliicli the agreement was made. 

“ The treaimcui of fci vnnts ( fays that rel’peduible mo- I'r 
ralifl: Mi Paley), as to diet, difciplinc, and accoinmoda* 
tion, the kind and ipumtity of woik to be recjiiiicd ^ ^ 
them, the iiitci minion, liberty, and indiilgenee to be ah ^ I' 
towed tliem, iiuift be dritrmim d m a great roeafLiichy 
culloni ; fur where llie conlruit it-volv^s lo many ptiui- 
culiiis, the contrxlii g parties expufo a few peiliapsof 
the prlmipal, and by nintual uiulerlUnd:ng uIl-i the 
Veil to the known cullom ot ihe loiiutiy in likec.dV.s. 

A fiTvant IB util bound to obry the nnlawfiil com- 
mands of hifi malUr ; to mitulier, forinilai/ce, to ins 1111- 
huvfitl pleafutcs; or to afbll nini in utdawhil pradiets 
in his prufVllion ; 3^ in imugghug or adiiltcTaiirig the 
articles which he deals in. For the in vant is houiid by 
nothing but his own promife ; and the obligation of a 
promife extends not to ihiugs unlawful. 

“ For the fame rcafon, the malU i ’s aiuhoi Ity docs not 
jullify the fervant in doing wiong ; for the feivaut’s 
QWii promife, upon wdiicli that authority is founded, 
would be none. 

Clerks and apprentices ought to be employed en- 
tirely in the profeflion or tiade which they are iiitend- 
to learn. Inllrutiion is their wages ; and to deprive 
them of the opporiuiiilies of indruetiou, by taking up 
their lime with occupations foreign to their bufuicfs, 
is to defraud them of tliiir w'ages. 

•• The mailer is ridponlible lor what a fervant docs in 
the oidiiiary couife of his employment ; for it is dono 
undera general authority committed to him, which is 
in julUcc equivalent to a Ipccifie direction- I'hus, if 
I pay money to a baukei’s clerk, the banker is ac- 
countable: but not if 1 had paid it to his butler or his 
footman, whofe bufincfs it is not to receive money. 

XJpon the fame principle, if I once fend a fervant to 
take up goods upon credit, \vhate\er goods he after- 
wards takes up at the fame Hiop, fo long as he conti- 
nues in my fervice, are jtillly chargeable to my ac- 
count. 

“ The law of this country goes great lengriis in in- 
tending a kind of concurrence in the mailer, fo as to 
charge him with the confequences of his fervaut’s con- 
dud. If an innkeeper’s fervant rnb his giicfts, the 
innkeeper niuft make rcllitujion ; if a farrier’s fervant 
lame your horfe, the farrier mull anlwer for the da- 
mage ; and llill farther, if your coachman or carter 
drive over a pafTtiiger in the road, the paflengcr may 
recover from you a fatisfadion for the huit he fufFers. 

But tlicfe determinations fland, I think, rather upon 
the authority of the law, than any principle of natural 
jullicc.” 

There is a grievance which has long and juflJy 
R r 2 • been 
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been cnmpkined of, the giving of. good cliaraAcrs to 
V" ' ba^ fevvantB. This is perhaps owing to carclcfTiicfs, 
to a defire of getting rid of a bad fervant, or to milla- 
ken compHifion. 15 ut fuch carclcffncfs is inexcufablc. 
When a man gives his fan'f^ion to the charaAer of a 
bad fervant, he ought to refleft on the nature and confe- 
<|ucnce8 of w^hat he is d(3ing. He is giving his name 
to a falftihood ; he is deceiving the honefl man who con- 
fides in his veracity ; and he is deliberately giving a 
knave an opportunity of cheating an honclt man. To 
endeavour to get quit of a bad iVrvant in this way, is 
furely not Icfs criminal than concealing the faults and 
difadvaiitages of an cllatc w'hlch is advertifed for fale, 
and aferibing to it advantages which it does not puflefs. 
In this cafe, we knew the fale would be reduced, and 
the arf VC) lifer d fgruced. Mmy maflers give charadlers 
to iervaiits out of compaflion ; hut it is to this miilaken 
compaflion that the diffirderly behaviour of fervants is 
perhaps priucijiHlly owing: for if the piiiiifhment of 
difhonefty be only a change of place (which may be a 
reward iufiead of a puuiflimcnt ), it ccafes to be a Icr- 
V5nt*s iutered to be true to his truft. 

We have faid above that a maficr’s authority over 
his fervant extends no fartlicr than the terms of contract 5 
by which we meant, that a mailer could give no ttnrea- 
fonable orders to liis fervant, <'r fuch as were inconfiflent 
with the terms of contract. But the relation between 
a mailer and fervant is certainly clofer than the mere 
ternrui of a contrail : it is a moral as well as a legal 
relation. A mafter of a family ought to fuperintend 
the morals of his fervauts, and to reflrain them from 
vices. This he may do by his example, by his influ- 
ence,' and aiithority4 Indeed every man poilefTed of 
authority is guilty of criminal negligence if he does not 
exert his aut hority for promoting virtue in his inferiors ; 
and no authority is fo well adapted for this purpofe as 
that of mailers of families, bccaiife none operates with 
an influence fo immediate and conilant. It is wonder- 
ful how much good a nobleman or gentleman of for- 
tune can do to his domellics by attending to their mo- 
rals ; and every maUer may be a bitfling to individuals 
and to fociety, by exerting prudently that influence 
which his fituation gives him over the condudi of his 
fervant. 

Choral Sxtir/CF, in church hiflory, denotes that part 
of religious worfhip which confifls in chanting and fing- 
ing. The advocates for the high antiquity of finging, 
as a part of church luufic, urge the authority of St 
' Pan! in its favour (Ephef. chap. v. vcr. 19. and Co- 
lof. chap. iii. ver. 16,) On the authority of which paf- 
fages it is aflerted, that foiigs and hymns were, from the 
eftabliflimcnt of the church, fung in the afTemblies of 
the faithful ; and it appears from undoubted tcllimony, 
th st finging, which was pradlifed as n facred rite among 
tl.' Egyptians and Hebrews, at a very early period, and 
which iikewife conflituted a confiderable part of the re- 
ligious ceremutiics of the Greeks and Romans, made a 
part of the religious woi-fliip of Chrifliaiis, not only be- 
fore churrheswere built, and their religion ellabliOied by 
lavr, but from the ftrft profeflion of Chrifiianity. How- 
ever, the era from whence others have dated the intro- 
dudion of innfic into the fervice of the church, is that 
period durinj which Leontius govc'rned the church of 
Antioch, Li\ between the year of Chrift 347 and 356, 
^eAiiTiru9NY. 


From Antioch the pradicc Co 6 n fpread tlirbugh the St rvico. 
other churches of the £aft 1 and in a few ages after its 
(irft introdudlion into the divine fervice, it not only re- 
ceived the fandion of public authority, but ihofe wci^ ^ 
forbid to join in it who were ignorant of mufic. 
canon to this purpofe was made by the council of Mo- 
dicea, which was held about the year 37a.; and 2ona- 
rae informs us, that thefc canonical fingers were rec- 
koned a part of the cilergy. ^singing was introduced 
into the weftern churches by St Ambrofc about the 
year 374, who was the inftitutor of the Ambroiian 
chant ellablifhed at Milan about the year 386 ; and £u- 
febius (Lib. II. cap. 17.) tells us, that a regular choir, 
and method of finging the fervice, were firfl eflabllflicd, 
and hymns nfed, in the church at Antioch during the 
reigo of Conilantine, and that St Ambrufe, who had 
long refided there, had his melodics thence. This was 
about 230 years afterwards amended by Pope Gregtiry 
the Groat, who eflablifhed the Gregorian chant ; a 
plain, unifonous kind of melody, which he thought 
confident with the gravity and dignity of the fervice* to 
which it was to be applied. This prevails in the Rl 3. 
man church even at this day : it is known in Italy by 
the name of canto /ermo^ in France by that of filain 
thant ; and' in 'Germany and mod other coiintrics by 
that of cantut Gregoridnui, Although no fatisfadory 
account has been given of the fpecific difference between 
the Amhrofian and Gregorian chants, yet all writers on 
this fubjcA agree in faying, that St Ainbrofe only iifed 
the four authentic modes, and that the four plagal were 
afterwards adiled by St Gregory. Each of thefe had 
the fame final, or key-note, as its relative authentic ; 
from vs'hich there is no other difference, than that the 
melodies in the four authentic or principal modes arc 
generally confined within the cornpafs of the eight 
notes above the key-note, and thufe in tlie four plagal 
or relative modes, within the cornpafs of the eight notes 
below the fifth of the key. Sec Mode. 

Ecclefiadical writers feem unanimous in allowing 
that Pope Gregory, who began bis pontificate in 590, 
co]le£led the miifical fragments of fuch ancient pfalins 
and hymns as ihe fird fathers of the church hud approv- 
ed and recommended to the fird Chrtdians ; and that 
he fele6led, methodized, and arranged them in the or- 
der which was long continued at Rome, and Toon a- 
dopted by the chief part of the wedern church. Gre- 
gory is alfo faid to have banifbed from the church the 
canto figuralo, as too light and diffolute ; and it is add- 
ed, that his own chant was called canto fermo^ from its 
gravity and fimplicity. 

It has been long a leceived opinion, that the ecclc- 
fiadical tones were taken from the reformed modes of 
Ptolemy ; but Dr Biirncy obferves, that it is difficult 
to difeover any connexion between them, except in 
their names ; for their number, upon examination, is 
not the fame ; thofc of Ptolemy being (even, the ec- 
clefiadical eight ; and indeed the Greek names given to 
the ecclefiadical modes do not agree with thofc of Pto- 
lemy in the fingle indance of key, but with thofe of 
higher antiquity. From the time of Gregory to that 
of Guido, there was no other didin^lion of keys thuii 
that of authentic and plagal t nor were any fcmitoncs 
uCed but thofe from £ to F, B to C, and occafionolly 
A to B b. • 

With refped to the mufic of the ptimitive church, it 

may 
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Firrvice. may be obferved» it epnOfted iu fchejfinjrinw 

- V of pfalma and hymns, yet it was performed in' many diN 
fcreiu'ways ; fomctimci the pfalms were fay one 
"V. perfon alone, whilft the reft attended in filcnee ; fomc- 
t'mes they were fungby the whole aflcmbly; fomelimca 
altci ogtely, the congregation being divided into fepa- 
rate choirs ; and (bmeti mes by one perfon, who repeated 
the fir ft part of the verfe, the reft joining in the clofc of 
it. Of the four different methods of Tinging oonr reci- 
ted, the feeond arid third were properly diftinguifhtd by 
the names o(/ymphony and antiphony ; and the latter was 
fometimes called refponfaria^ in which womi-n were al- 
lowed to join. St Ignatius, who, according to So- 
crates (Lib* VI. cap. 8.), convcrfi-d with the apoftles, 
is generally fiippofed to have been the I'lrft who fuggeft- 
ed to the primitive Chriftiaiia in the Eall the method of 
Tinging hymns and pfafms alternately, or in dialogue ; 
and the cuftom frx>n prevailed in every place where 
Chriftianity was eftabliHied 3 though Theodoret in his 
Itiftory (Lib. IT. cap. 24 ) trlls us, that this manner of 
Tinging was firft pradifed at Antioch. It likewiTc ap- 
pears, that almoft from the time when mufic was firft 
introduced into the fcrvicc of the church, it was of two 
kinds, and confillcd in a gentle tnflrdion of the voice, 
which they termed plain fong, and a more elaborate 
and artificial kind of mufic, adapted to the hymns and 
Tolemri offices contained in its ritual : and this diftinc- 
tion has been maintained even to the prefent day. 

Although we find a very early diftindion made bc- 
twceit the manner of finging the hymns and chanting 
the pfalms, it is, however, the opinion of the learned 
Martini, that the mufic of the firft five or fix ages of 
the church confifted chiefly in a plain and Ample chant 
of imifons and odaves, of which many fragments arc 
ftill remaining in the canto fermo of the Romifh miffals. 
For with ix'fped to mufic in parts, as it does not up- 
pear, in thefe early ages, that cither the Greeks or Ro- 
inan.-i were in pofteilion of harmony or counterpoint, 
wliich has been generally aferibed to Guido, a monk of 
Arezzo in Tufeany, about the year 1022, though otheis 
have traced the origin of it to the eighth century, it is 
in vain to feek it in the church. The choral mufic, 
which had its rife in the church of Aiitiocli, and from 
thence fpread through Greece, Italy, Fra nee, Spain, and 
Germany, was brought into Britain by the fingers who 
accompanied Auftin tbe monk, when he came over, in 
the year 596, charged with acommiifion to convert the 
inhabitants of this country to Chriftianity. Bede tells 
vs, that when Auftin and the companions of his mif- 
firm had their firft audience of King Etbelbert, in the 
ifle of Thanct, they approached him in procelfion, fing- 
inp: litafiics; and that afterwards, when they entered the 
city of Canterbury, they fung a litany, and at the end 
of it Allelujah. But though this was the firft time the 
Anglo-Saxons had heard the Gregorian chant, yet Bede 
likewifc tells US, that our Britifh anceftors had liccv in- 
ftiiicted in the rites and ceremonies of the Oallicau 
cflunch by St Germanos, and heard him fing AlK'Injah 
many years before the arrival of St Auftin. In 6J^o, 

J. : n, precentor of St Peter’s in Rome, was feirt over 
by Pope Agatho to inftiud the monks of Weremourh 
iti me art of finging; and he was prevailed upon to open 
fcliooU for tehching mnfic in other places in Nnrthum^ 
•bctlaiid. Bi-mdi^ Bifcop, the preceptor of IV d , A- 
diiao the monk, and many others, contributed to diffc- 


minatelhe knowledge of the Roman chant. At length Sewica. 
the futceffors of St Giegvryi and of Auftin his miflSoii., v.— 
ary, having cftablifticd a fohool for ecciefiaftical mufic 
at Canterbury, the reft of the ijfland was furnilhed with 
matters from that feminary. The choral ft rvice was firll 
introduced iii the cathedral church of Canterbury ; 
and till the arrival of Theodore, and his fctilcmciu in 
that fee, the pradlice of it feems to have been confined to 
the churches of Kent; but after that, it fpread ovei the 
whole kingdom ; and we me(*t with records of vtMy 
ample endowments for the fiipp )rt of this part of public 
worftiip. This mode of religious woi*ftup prevaihd in 
all the European churchts till the time of the Reforma- 
tion : the firft deviation from it is tint which followed 
the Reformation by Luther, who, being himfelf a lover 
of mufic, foi-med a liturgy, whi( h was a mufical fervirc, 
containjed in a woik entitled PfnlmodUi^ h. c. Cantica 
facrii V tteris hccUJxa fchUijf printed at Norimberg in 
1553, and at Wittemberg in 1561. But Calvin, in bis 
elUbliflimcnt of a ehureh in Geneva, reduced the whole 
of.divine fervicc to prayt r, preaching, and finging ; the 
latter of which he reilrained. Hetxcliiclecl the offices 
of the antiphon, hymn, and motel, of the Roniilli fer- 
vice, with that aitifirial and elaborate mufic to w'hich 
they were fung ; and adopted only that plain metrical 
pfalmody, wlrieli is now in general ufe among the re- 
formed churches, and iu the paroeliial churches of out 
own country. Tor this purpofe he made life of Maroi'a 
verfion of the Pfalms, and employed a mufician to fet 
them to cafy tunes only of one part. In 1553, he di- 
vided the Pfalms into paufes or fmalJ poriions,' and .'.p- 
pointed them to be fung in churchts. Soon after li.ey 
were bound up with the Geneva caiccliifm; from wh .h 
time the Catholics, who had been aci uftotued to biig 
them, were forbid the iir6 of them, under a levere pe- 
nalty. Soon after the Reformation commenced in E ig- 
land, complaints wt c made by many of the dignifird 
clergy and others of the intricacy and d.fliciilty of the 
church mufic of thofe times : in confequence of wdi'cli 
it was once propofed, that organs and curious fing.iit; 

Ikould be removed fioin our churches. Latimer, 111 Ins 
diocefc of Wort^riler, w^ent ftill farllver, and ifl'ued in- 
Juiiiiions to the prior and convent f St Miuy, forbid- 
ding ill their fervice all rnannri i»f llniij .g. In the rtigii 
of Edward VI. a conniMnitin granted to eight bi- 
ftiops, eight divines, eight (ivilians, and tight common 
lawyers, to cn ..p h' a body of fuch eccldhillical laws us 
fhould ill ii iv rvtd throughout the realm. The 

refult of this (our.i.i u.,n was a work fii-il publifhed l>y 
Fox the martyi/.a - i 1 571, and afierw’-ards in 1640, 
undvr the title ct H^jnnuntio PccIt'Ji'tflicarum, 

Tlicfe 32 coinmifl'iOiK r-'., tiifhaU <*f reprobating ehnreh- 
mufie, merely condemiird ligui alive and operofe mii- 
fic, or that kind of finging which abounded with 
fu;iu- Mtrfponfivc paftageR, and a cotnmixture of various 
anci u.l:ieatc proportions; wliicli, wheiiicr extemporary 
or WIT ■ IS by ;niu(i.'iaii«T icrme,i fhfcnr.t* However, 
notwut n . lading the objedf ions agai ilt choral mufic, and 
the pr“b' c of fomc of the reformed churches, the com- 
pilers ( I hr Engliftt liturgy in i54S,cndtlic kinghim- 
ftlf, dt I 'tr'.iicd to retain mufical ferxlre. Accordingly 
the ftati ? and 3 Edw\ VI. cap. 1. tlxuigh it contains 
no forn:;d fidigation on the clergy, or others, to ufe or 
join 111 ■»' r vofcal orinftrumental mufic in the common 

praytr, doe* dearly recognize the praclife of finging ; 
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Bfrvl?c nr.A in liifs Hinn two yeura aUc»' the compiliu^ of Kin;i 
'■ KcU*ari]*a liiurj*;). n formula was compciW, which 

ttnucR, wiih Icarce any variation, lo be the rule for cho, 
ral f.^ vicv, even <>t this di^y» The author of thia woik 
wi4>i Jwhn Marheckc, or Nhrhcikc \ and it was prlntcA- 
by Kh'liBTil CJraUiVij, iu i 55C5, under the title (if the 
Bi 'jU of Co;nnion Pnver, noted, (^icin Mary labour- 
td lo re ctlahlilU the Komdh clionil Icrvicc; but the ac* 
itifum of l^ihyalv.t^l wk'i loflowtd bv the att of uuifor- 
iiii’y 1 ip couJ -i|')«‘i.L'. of winch, tnid of the queen's in» 
ju!n?iioiiA, ill/ jjL'ok ut Con inon Pr^iycr, noted by Mar^ 
bv ■ke, wa-' oniud/Kd as the ^;eneral forimdo of choral 
fei vitc. anotlier ir.ufical fcrvice, with fome 

HddiiioiU Jn-il lo-puivcmciUa, wa4 printed by John Day; 
and in i5o>“, aniiihcr cullci'^Aion of cfficea, with laufical 
notw 1. M.i/y i.hj wtre ingcd by Cartwright and 

other piirii'ins av, m \\ the form and manner of cathc* 
dr.il fciviec. wli i h Hooker replied in his Eeckliadi* 
cal Polity, ]n the llatutcB of Edward VI. and 
Eh/,ahtl|i, for un fornnty in the Common Prayer, were 
repcahd; and the pircdtoiy for Publig Worfliip, which 
all iWK only ot iht ii»ignig of pfidine, ellablilhcd. But 
-upon the rcftoiHlion of Chaihs II. choral fcrvicc 
again revived, ami Iris fmoe unijorndy cfjntinucd. Set! 
on this fubj/d Plawkms^K Hitlovy of Mufic. Vol. 1 , 
p. 404* Vol. II, p. 264. Voh HI, p. 58-^468, ^c, 

Vuh IV. p. 44 -- 347 * 

Si'anry Tret-. Scc* SoRnu*. 

SEKVl'PES, a religious order in the church of 
'Uon»c, founded about the year 1233, by feven Flurcn. 
line merchants, who, with the approbation of the hiihop 
of Florence, renounced the woild, and lived together in 
a religious community on Mount Senar, two Icaguca 
4'rorn that city. 

SKRVrrOR, in the univcrfity of Ojtford, a (la* 
dent who attends on another for his maintenance and 
lea 1 ning. Sec S i /. a R . 

SKKVITUDK, the condition of a fervant, or ra* 
ther (lave. 

Xhukr the dcclcofion of the Roman empire, 0 new 
kind of fervitude was introduced, different from that of 
the ancient Romans; it conliilcd in leaving the lands of 
fubjugated nations to ilicfirft owners, upon condition 
of cotain rents, and fcrvile offices, to be paid in ac* 
knovvh’dgcmcnt. Hence the name of /trvf ccrsjith 
firifthii, and /irWiV/i ; fdiuc whereof were taxable 
at the rcafonablc dil'crcticin of the lord i others at a 
certain nuc agreed on ; and others were maiuniortsblc, 
who, having no legitimate ehildren, could not make a 
will to above the value of five pence, the lord being 
heir of .ill the rcll j and chIhth were prohibited marry* 
ing, or going to live out of the lordfliip. Moil of thefe 
ItTvices c'jfciiled lately in France j but they were long 
ago abolilbed in England. Such, however, was the ori- 
ginal of our tenures, 5ce, See Slayl. 

Sekvitvih*, in Scots law. See Law, Part IIL 
Se6l. ix. 

SERVIUS ^Maurus Honoratus), a celebrated gram- 
marian and critic of antiquity, w'bo fiourillied about the 
iime of Arcadius and HoiioiiuB; now chiefly known 
by his Coiumtntaries on Virgil, Thcix* is alfo extant 
a piece or Servius upon the feet of verfei and the quan- 
tity of fyllables, colled Cmftmctrum^ 

SERUM, a tbini trinlparent, faltifh liquor, which 
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mokes a coufulcrable port of the mttfa of bipod, Sec 
Anatomy, I 2 < 5 . and Bi.ood, 'ha, 

SESAMOtDEA ossa, certain frnall bones fomc. 
whut rcfembling the feeds of filamum, whence tlieir 
name. Thc^ arc pli'ced at the under part of the bunca 
of the lall joints of the fingers and toec, 

SESAMUM, OILY ORAiK, in botany ; A gC<uis of 
plants belonging to the clafs of didynamia, and t(A 
the onlcr of angiofpcrnii.: ; and in the natural fy- 
ftem ranging under tnc 20th order, J^uriihx The c;i- 
lyx is divided into five parts. The corolla Is cam- 
p.anulated, the tube of which is nearly the length of 
the calyx j the throat is iidlatcd, and very large j tire 
border ia divided into five parts, four of wbieh aic 
fpreading and nearly equal ; the fifth is the lov.tfl: and 
iargell. I’hcrt arc fonr filamentfl, and the vudimeiiUof 
a fifth. The fiigina is lanccolatcd, and the copfulc has 
four cflls. There are only fp^cics, the oriental 
and ind'um* I. The oriental has ovate, oblong, entire 
leaves. It is an annual, and grows natuially on the coad 
of Malabar and in the ifiand of Ceylon ; rifing with 
an herbaceous four-cornertd (lalk, two feet high, fend- 
ing out a few fhort fidu-brancKts ; the leaves ore ob* 
long, oval, H little hairy, and (land oppofite. The 
flowers terminate the flalks in loofe fpike- j they arc 
fmall, of a dirty white colour, lhaptd fomewhat like 
thofc of the fo.'t-glove. After the flowers arc pall, 
the germen turns to an oval acute-pointed capfulc with 
four cells, filled with oval comprcired feeds, which ri- 
pen in autumn. 9. The indieuni, witii trifid lower 
leaves, grows naturally in India; thu is alfo an annual 
plant X the llalk lifcs taller than that of the former; the 
tower leaves arc cut into three parti, which is the only 
dilFereiicc betw^een them. 

The fird foit is frequently cultivated in all the call- 
ern countrit’S, and alfo in Africa, as a pulfc ; and of 
late years the feeds have been introduced into Carolina 
by the African iiegrocS| where they fiiccted extremely 
well. The inhabitunti of that country make an oil 
fiom the feed, which will keejj good many years, 
without having any roncid fmcH or tallc, but in two 
years become quite mild ; fo that when the warn> 
uile of the lecd, which is in the oil when full drawn, 
is w’orn off, tlicy ufe it as fal»d-oil, and for all the 
purpofes of fweet oil. The feeds of this plant arc alfo 
ufed by the negroes for food which feedB they parch 
over the fire, and then mix them with water, and (lew 
other ingredients with them, whkh makes a hearty 
food. Sometimes a foit of pudding is made of ihclc 
feeds, in the fame manner ns with millet or rice, and 
is by fome perfons dlet'nied, but is rarely ufed for thefe 
purpofes in Europe. This U called i>e/ir/jf or fior/py iu 
Carolina. In England thefe p|anu are preferved in bo- 
tanic gardens as curiofities Their fee ds mud be fown 
in the fpring upon a hot-bed j and when the plants are 
come up, they mull be iranfplanted into a ffdh hot-bed 
to bring them f^orward. Afttr they have acquired A 
tolerable degree of ilrength, they fhould be planted into 
pots, and plunged into another bot-hed, managing 
them as hath been duelled for Bmainnthsi for if lh,.ic 
plants arc not thus brought forwaij iu ihe foimer pfiit 
of the fummer, they will not produce good feedj in 
thU country. 

From nine pounds of tliis feed which came from Ca- • 

rolinay 
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roiiiKi, there were upwards of two quarts of oil drawn, 
which U Hs great a quantity as hath been obtained fi-om 
any vegetable whatever. This might occahon its be- 
ing called the oily grain, 

SKSELl, MEADOW sAJiERAcr, in botany : Age- 
mis .'f plants belonging to the clafs of penlandria, and 
to the order of digynia ; and in tlie natural fyllein 
ihanglng under 45th order, UmheUata. The umbels 
mv globular ; the invoUicrum con fills of one or two 
leaflets: the fruit is rgg-fiiaped and flrcaked. There 
arc 1 1 fpccies, the pimpmcllouUs^ monlavum^ glaucum, an- 
tiuuRif ammo'ihsy tortuofum, turiith^ hyppomarathrum py- 
rcn*rum^fa^ifragunu and chitmn, Tlie nioutanuni grows 
natui-ally in !' ranee and Italy; the ghucum is a native 
of France ; tlie aminoidcs and tortuofuin grow in tlie 
foiith of Europe ; and the hypponnrathruin is a native 
of Andria. 

SESOSTlllS, king of Egypt. See Fgvpt, p. 
368. 

SEvS(,HTl, a Latin particle, fignifying a whole and 
a half ; which joined with altera^ ter-zaf quartan Icc, is 
ttiu'.h ufed in the Italian mufic to exprefs a kind of 
ratios, particularly feveral fpccies of triples, 

AV in geometry or arithmetic, is a ra- 

tio belwcen two lines, two numbers, or the like, where 
one of them contains the other once, with the addition 
of a half. 

Thus 6 and 9 arc in a fefqiii-aherate ratio ; fince 
9 contains 6 once, and 3, which is half of 6, over; 
and 20 and 30 are in the fame ; as 30 contiiins 20, and 
half 20 or 10. 
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ceed to judgment, but in the prefence of one of the 
jullices of the courts uF king’sbench or common pleas, 
or one of the judges of afliAc : and therefore murders, ^ 
and other capital felonies, arc iifually remitted for a 
more folcmn trial to the aflizes. They cannot alfotry 
any new created offence, without exprefs power given 
them by the llatutc which creates it. But there arc 
many offences and particular matters which, by parti- 
cular llaiiites, belong properly to this jurifdiftion, and 
ought to be profccutcd in this court; as, the fmall- 
er mifdemcanors agamft the public or commonwealth, 
not amounting to felony.; and efpecially offences rela- 
ting to the game, highw'ays, alehoufes, baftard children, 
the fcttlemcnt and provifion for the poor, vagrants, fer- 
vaiits wages, and Topilh recufants. Some of thefc are 
proceeded upon by indiiSlment : others in a fuminary 
way, by motion, and order thereupon ; which order 
may for the moft part, nnlefs guarded againff by parti- 
cular ffatiitcs, be removed into the coiui ofking's-benclv 
by writ of certiorari faciasy and be there either quaihed 
or confirmed. The leeords or rolls of the fclfions are 
committed to the cullody of a fpeeial officer, denomi- 
nated cujlos rotulorum, who is always a jufficc of the 
quorum ; and among them of the quorum (faith Lam- 
bard) a man fo** the moft part efpecially picked out, 
either for wifthim, coiinteniuicc, or credit. The nomi- 
nation of the etijlos rotii/ormn (vvlio is the principal offi- 
cer it] the country, as the loid-lieuienant is chief in mi- 
litary command) is by ihc kiri)fs fign-manual ; and to 
him the tiomiiiatiuri of ih^ clerk ol the peace belongs ; 
which office he is cxpielsly forbidden to lell for mo- 


Scfliotv 

Sjfterce, 


iSV* 4. /)///>//V/j/eratio, is when two of termsthe great- 
er contains the lefs twice, and half the Icfa remains ; as 
15 and 6 ; 50 and 20. 

SkSfH^i-Tertioruil proportion, is when any number or 
quantity contains another once and one third. 

SESSILE, among botanllls. Sec Botany. 

SESSION, in general, denotes each fitting or affem- 
bly of ii council, &c. 

Sk^siok of Parliamenty is the ftafon or fpace from its 
tneeting to its propagation. See Parliament. 

Kirh St^ssioKy the name of a petty ccclcfiallical court 
in Scotland. See /{itiK-Se/pon, 

Sessions for weights and mcafurcs. In London, 
four jullices from among the mayor, recorder, and al- 
dermen (of w'hom the mayor or recorder is to be one), 
may hold a fcffion to inquire into the offences of felling 
by falfc weights and mtafurts, contrary to the llatutes; 
and to receive iiidiclmcnts, punilh offenders, &c. Char. 
King Charles L 

Court of Sr.siioff, See Law, Part III. Seel. II, 

Court tf ^larter Sri^stoss, an Englilh court that mull 
be held in every county once in every quarter of a year; 
which, by ffatiite 2 Hen. V. c. 4. is appointed to be in 
the firft week after MichaehaaR day, the firll week after 
the Epiphany, the firft week after the clofc of Eafter, 
and in the week after the tranffation of St Thomas tac 
martyr, or the 7th of July. It is held before two or 
morejufticcs of the peace, one of which nuill be of the 
quorum. The juriUi6iion of this court, by 34. Edw. 
Til. c. 1 ..'extends to the trying and determinmg all fe- 
lonies and trefpafffs whatfoever : though they feldom, 
if cver^ try any greater offence than fmall felonies with- 
tn the benefit of clergy ; their commiffioii providing, 
ibat if any cafe of difficulty aiifcs, they fliall not pro- 


ncy. 

Jn moft corporalion-tovviis there arc quarter feffiurn- 
kept betore jullices of their own, within their refpec- 
live limits; which have cxattly the fame authority us 
the general quarter-feffions of the county, except in a 
very few inllunccs ; one of the moll confiderable of 
which is the matter of appeals fioiii orders of removal 
of the poor, which lliough tliey be from the orders of 
corporation-juilices, mull be to the liffions of the coun- 
ty, by ftatutes 8 and 9 W. III. c. 30. In bt)ili corpo- 
rations and counties at large, there is fometimes kept a- 
fpeeial or petty fcffion, by a few jnfficcs, for dcfpatch- 
iiig finaller bufiriefs in the nelghbourliood between the 
times of the general fcffions ; as forlicenfing alehuufe;;, 
paffiiig the account of parilli-officers, and the like. 

SESTERCE, Sestertius a lilver coin, in ufe a- 
mong the ancient Romans, called alfo fimjily nummuiy 
and fometiines nummus ftjlcrtius. The lellertiiis was the 
fourth part of tlicdenarius, and originally contained two 
affes and a half. It was at firll denoted by LLS ; the 
two fignifying two libia:, and the S half. But the 
librarii, afterwards converting the two L^s into nn II, 
exprcfltid the fellcrtius by HS. The wovA fjhrtius was 
firll introduced by way of abbreviation ior fttiiijlcrtiusy 
which figiiifies two, and a half of a third, or, literally, 
only half a third ; for in expreffmg half a thiid, it was 
underltood that there were two before. 

Some authors make two kinds of ftfterccs ; the lefs 
called fftertius in the mnfculinc gender ; and the great 
one, cilled feJlerUuniy in the neuter : the firft, that we 
have already deferibed ; the latter containing a thoiifand 
of the other. Others will have any fuch diffinAlioii oT 
great and little feftcrces unknown to the Romans : ff 
Urtiui fay they, was an adjective, and lignificd as/ejlcr-^- 

tiusf. 
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Scftrrcc. ilus^ or two afTes and a half; and when ufcd in the plural» 
— "v—' as in quinqua^inia fejiertivmy or fejlertia^ it was only hy 
way of abbreviation, and there was always underitood 
ccntcna^ milllay 3 cc/ 

This m ilter has been accurately dated by Mr Raper, 
in the following manner. The fubllantive to which 
federtius referred is either or ponffiu ; and fijiertius as 

is two afles and a half ; ftjhrtiuw pondusy two pondcia 
arnl a half, or two luindred and fifty denarii. Wlien 
the denarius paflTcs for tentinia, the felteriiiia of two affes 
and a half wsb a quarter of it ; and the Romans conti- 
nued to keep their accounts in thefe federccs long after 
the denarius paifed for fixieen afles ; till, growing rich, 
they found it more convenient to reckon by qnatters of 
the denarius, which they called nummiy and ufcd the 
words nunif*itu and fejiertius indifferently, as fynonymous 
terms, and fometimes both together, as fejicrtius num- 
rnus ; in whicli rafe the word Je/Icrti us, having loti its 
original iignilication, was ufcd as a fubltantivc ; for 
flivtius nummus was not tw'o nummi and a half, but a 
fingle numimis of four affes. Tlicy calltMi any fum un- 
der two thoufand lellerces fo mviwy ftJUrtii in the mafeu- 
linc gender ; tw'o thoufand fcllcrces they called duo or 
Lina JtJlcriiay in the neuter ; fo many quarters making 
five hundred denarii, whicli was twice the feffertium ; 
and they faid denuy victna^ fejierthu till the fum a- 
mounted to a thoufand ieilc-rtia, which w’as a million of 
fcllerces. Rut to avoid ambiguity, they did not ufe the 
neuter ftjlertium in the fingular number, when the whole 
futu aniouted to no more than a thoufand feffcrces, or 
one fefferiium. They called a million of fefterces decies 
fiummumy or decies frflertiumy fur deeies centena miUta num* 
mnrumy or fejlcrtiorum (in the mafeulinc gender), omit- 
ting centcra millia for the fake of brevity. They like- 
wife called the fame fum decies fejlertium (in the neuter 
gender) for decies centies fejlertiumy omitting centies for 
the fame rcafon ; or fiinply denesy omitting centena millia 
fejlertiumy or centies feJlerUum ; and wdlh the numeral ad- 
verbs decies y vniesy centies, milliesy and the like, either 
centena millia or crniics was always underilood. Thefe 
were their moll ufiial forms of exprtffion ; though for 
biniiy denay vicena f JlerUay they frequently faid bina, dena, 
%Hcefia mill- a nummitm. If the con fular denarius contain- 
ed 60 croy grains of fine fdvtr, it was w'orth fomewhat 
more than eight-pence farthing and a half fterling ; and 
the as, of ]6 to the denarius, little more than a half- 
penny. To reduce the ancient fcllerces of two affes and 
a half, when the denarius palled for 16, to pounds llcr- 
liiig, multiply the given number by 5454, and cut off 
iix frgureB on the right hand for decimals. To reduce 
«tfww/y?j/ 7 er/ii. or quart rrs of the denarius, to pounds 
Atiluig ; if the, given fum be confular money, multiply 
it by X727, and cut off lix figures on the right hand for 
(U v Mualf ; and for imp< r al money diminifh the faid pro- 
di rl by one eighth of itftlf. Phil. Traiif. Vol. LXl. 
Part II. art. 48. 

To be qr.dhlii d for a Roman knight, an ellate of 
4<.>o,ooo ftjlerces was required ; and for a fenator, of 

boCiOOO. 

Autliors alfo mention a copper fejtercc^ worth about 
one third of a penny ’Euglifli. 

$EitFKC£y t » fe jeriius^ was alfo ufed by the ancients 
fo: .1 teiiu'; e t'ltarnng two wholes and a half of ano- 
ther, U6 at was taken fot any whole or integer. 

'4 


SESTOS, a noted fortrefs of European Turkey, fi- Seftos 
tuated ai the entrance of the Hellefpont or Dardanelles, U 
24 miles fouth wcll of Gallipoli. This place is famous 
for the lovcs^of Hero and Lkander, fuiig by the poet 
Mufjeus. 

SESUVIUM, in botany ; a genus of plants belong-" 
itig to the elafs of icuUndria, and 10 the older of trigy- 
nia. 'I'hc calyx is coloured and divided into five parts; 
there are no petals ; the capl'iilc is egg-fliaped, thrcc- 
celled, opening horizontally about the m.ddk, and con- 
taining many feeds. There is only oncfpecieb, xhvpoitu- 
lacajlruniy purHanedcaved fefuvium, whicii is a native of 
the Wtff Indies. 

SE'r, or Sets, a term ufcd by the farmers and gar- 
deners to exprels the young plants of the white thurn 
and other Ihiiibs, with whuh they ufe to raife their 
quick or quick-fet hedges. The while thorn is tlie bell 
of all trees for this purpofe ; and, under proper regula- 
tions, it fcldom fails of aufwcring the farmer’s utmoff 
expedaiiuns. 

SfLT^^y in law, is an adl whereby the defendant ac- 
knowledges the jullice of the plaintifTs demand on the 
one hand : but, on the other, fets up a demand ol his 
own, to counterbalance that of the plamiiff, either in 
the whole, or in part : as, if the plaintiff' fues for loh 
due on a note ot hand, the defendant may fet off 9I. 
due to himfclf for merchaiulife fold to the plaintiff ; 
and, in cafe he pleads fuch fet-off, mutt pay the remain- 
ing balance into court. This anfwers very nearly to 
the compenfatio or ttoppage of the civil law", and depends 
upon the liatutes 2 Geo. II. cap. 22. and 1 Geo. II. 
cap. 24. 

SETACEOUS WORM, in natural hittory, a name 
given by Dr Litter to that long and ilender water- 
worm, which fo' much refemblcs a horfe-hair, th.^t it 
has been fuppofed by the vulgar to be an animated hair 
of that creature. Thefe creatures, fuppofed to be living 
hairs area pecuharfort of infeds, whicharc bred and nuii- 
riihed within the bodies of other infeds, as the worms of 
the ichneumon files are in the bodies of the caterpillars. 

Aldrovand deferibes the creature, and tells Ub it was 
unknown to the ancients; but called feta aquatica, and 
vermis ftiarius by the moderns, either from its figure 
rcfcmbling that of hair, or from the fuppoiition of its 
once having been the hair of fomc animal. We gene- 
rally fuppofc it, in the imaginary (late of the hair, to 
have belonged to a horfe ; but the Germans fay it was 
once the hair of a calf, and call it hy a name fignifying 
vitulus aquaticusy or the ** water calf.” 

Albertus, an author much reverenced by the common 
people, has declared that this animal is generated of 
a hair ; and adds, that an^ hair ttirown into Handing 
water, will, in a very little time, obtain life and motion. 

Other authors have diffented from this opinion, and fup- 
pofed them generated of the fibrous roots of water- 
plants ; and others, of the parts of grafshoppers f.illcn 
into the water. This laft opinion is rejctled by Al- 
drovand as the mod improbable of all. Standing and 
foul waters are moft plentifully ftored with them ; but 
they are fometimes found in the cleared and pureff 
fprings, and fometimes out of the water, on the leaves 
of trees and plants, as on the fruit-trees in our gardens, 
and the elms in hedges. They are from three to five 
inches long, of the thicknefs of a large hair ; and are^ 

brown, 
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brovrn upon die back j an^ wlitte under tbe be1ly« and 
the tail is while on every part^ 

• SKTI'I, the third fon of Adan>> the father of Enos, 
was born ^874 B. C. and lived 911 years^ 

SETHlANS, in church hiftory, Chriftisn heretics; 
fo colled becaufc they paid divine Wnrfliip to Seth, 
\vhf)m they looked Upon lo be Jcfiw Chrill the fon of 
Gu(U«|jb^Ut Mio was made by a third divinity, and fub- 
ilituted in the room of the two families of Abel and 
Cain, which had been deflroyed by the delugci Thcfc 
heretics appeared in Egypt in the I'econd century ; and 
as they were add idled to all forts of debauchery, they 
did not want followers ; and continued in Egypt above 
200 years. 

SETlMO, a town of Italy, in the province of Pied- 
mont, dtuated on the river Po, eight miles north of 
1‘urin. 

SETON, in furgery, a few horfe hairs, fmall threads, 
or Kirg<.* p*u'kihreafl, drawn through the Ikin, chiefly the 
neck, by iiieans r»f a large nctdlc or probe, with a view 
to reflo'O or preferve health. 

Wc find by cxptTicnce, that fetone arc very ufeful in 
catarrhs, inflammations, and other dil'orders, particu- 
laiiv tliofe of the cyto, as a gutta ferena, catarael, and 
iiicipieiU luiriiflon ; to ihefe we may add inteofe head- 
achs, iviih lliipidlty, drowfinefs, epilepllcs, and even 
the apoplexy iticlf. 

^^ET TEE, in Tea language, a veficl very common in 
the Medite) rant’ioi, with one deck and a very long and 
il.arp piiJW. They carry fame two malts, fume three, 
vithout top-niafls. They have generally tw'O mails, 
ctjUiippctl with triangular fails, commonly called 
/ails. The Icail of them are of 60 tons burden. They 
KTve to tranfporl cannon and provifious for fliips of war 
and the like. Thcfc veffels are peculiar to the Mcdi- 
terniuean fta. and aie ufually navigated by Italians, 
Greeks, oi Mahamclans. 


pcJmitied, fo as uotwithftanding the nonfuiting the one# 
the other may fcverally proceed. 

There is alfo feverance of the tenants in afllzei when ^ 
one, two, or more diifcifccs appear dpon the writ, and 
not the others And feverance in debt, where tw»o exe- 
cutors are named plaiutiiTs, and the one rcfufes to pro- 
fecute. W c alfo meet with feverance of fummons, fc- 
vcrance in attaints, &:c. An eftate in joint tenancy may 
be fevered and dcliroyed by deftroying any of its uni- 
ties. 1. That of time, which refpedts only the original 
commencement of the juiut cilate, cannot indeed (being 
now part) be affedUd by any fubfequent tranfadlion. 
But, 2. The joint-tenants cilate may be deftroyed with- 
out any alienation, by merely difuniting their pofleflion. 
3. The jointure may be deftroyed, by deftroying the uni- 
ty of title. And, 4. By deftroying the unity of intereft. 

SEVERIA, a province of the Ruffian empire, with 
the title of a duchy, bounded on the north by Smo- 
leulko and Mufeovy, on the eaft by Vorotinllci and the 
country of the Coifacks, on the fouih by the fame, 
and on the weft by Zernegovia. It is a country over- 
run with woods, and on the fouth part is a foreft of 
great length. Novogtodec, or Novogorod, is the ca** 
pital town. 

St SEVERTNA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and in Lower Calabria, wuth an archbilhopV 
fee. It is very ivtll fortified, and ieated on a craggy 
rock, on the river Neeto; in E. Long. 17. 14. N. Latk 
39 * ^ 5 * 

SEVERING, a tsowm of Italy, in the territory of 
the church, and in the Maiche of Ancona, with a bi- 
fhop’s fee. It has fine vineyards, and is feuted be- 
tween two bills on the river Petenza, in E. Long. 13* 
6. N. Lat. 43. 16. 

SEVERN, a river which rifes near Plinlimmon 
Hill in Montgomery fliire, and before il enters Slirop- 
fhirc receives aliout 30 llreams, and pafles dowm to 


Sevens 


11 

Severn. 



SETTING, in aPtronomy, the withdrawing of a ftar Laudriug, where it rtctives the M<**rda, that flows 
or planet, or its finking below* the liori'/.on. Allrono- from Ofwcftry, When it arrives at Montord, it rc- 

uiers and poets make three diftereiit kinds of fettiugof ceives the river Mon, pafliug on to Shrew (bin y, which 

tlie liars, viz. the Cusmical, Acronvcal, and Heu- it alinoft furroiindF, then to Bridgeworth \ altcrwards^^ 

AC AL. Sec thjfc articles. it runs through the fkhis of StafTordlhire, enters Wor- 

St rTiNG, in the fea language. To fet the land or cetterftiire, and pafl’es by Worcetlcr; tlu-n it runs to^'^.r. 
(he fun by the Compi'Cs, is to obferve how the land Tewkeflniry, where it joins the Avon, and from thence 

bears on any point of the coinpafs, or on what point to Gloiiceftcr, keeping a nanh-vvciUily courle, till it 
of the Compafa the luu is. Alio when two* fliips fail in falls into the lirillol Channel, ll be;Miis to be naviga- 
fighl of one another, lo mark on what point the chafe ble for boats at Welch]ioul, in Monigomcrynilrc, and 
bears, is termed ihv chafe by the compafs, takes iu feveral other rivers in its courfc, belidcs tliofe 

Sktting, among 1‘portfmcn, a term ufed to exprefs already mentioned, is the freond in England,. By 

the manner of taking partridges by means of a dog the late inland navigation, it has cuinmu.iicaiion with 

peculiarly trained lo that pur])ofe. iSee Shooting. ilic rivers Mcrfey, Dee, Pibhle, Oufe, Trent, Der- 
Act ot SETTLEMENT, in IJntifli hillory, a went, Humber, Thames, Avon, ^cc. which iiaviga- 
name given to the flatutc 12 and 13 AV^. HI. cap. 2. tioii, iiicluding its windings, extends above yoo miles 
whereby the crown was limited to his prefent m^ajefty’s in the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, Yoik, Laii- 
illuftriouB houfe t and fome new provifious were added, cafler, Weftmoreland, Cheiler, Stafford, Warwick, 
at the fame fortunate era^ for better fecuring our reli* Leiceftcr, Oxford, Wwrctftcr, &e. A canal from 
gion, Jaws, and liberties ; which the llatute declares to StroUd Water, a branch of the Severn, to join the 
be the birthright of the people of England, aegbrding Thames, has lately been undertaken, by which great 
to the ancient dodrine of the common Ww. undertaking cf conveying a tunnel i <5 feet high and 16 

SEVENTH, in ipiific, an ijitervaLcallcd by the. feet wide, under S^ipperton Hill and Haylcy Wood 
he^acherdoftk See Istervau. (very high ground), for two miles and a quarter in 

SEVERANCE, ill la\v, the fiuglipg or fevering two length, through a very hard rock, lined and arched 
or more that join or are joined in the lame writ or ac- with brick, is cnlincly completed# and boats paflld 
• tion* As if two jpin in a writ,, sle libertpte probanda^ through it the 2tft of May 17^9* openings 

Cmd the one be aficrWardfl aoiifuitcd ; here ft veianct is a comm ttiiicat ion is nude between the river Severn at 
Vo^. XVll. Part 1 . S « EramUoad 
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4rv«niB. Framiload «nd the Thames near Lechlade, and will be 
‘ '-"V** ' coniinui'd over the Thames near Inglcfham, into deep 
water in the Thames below St John-Bndge, and fo to 
Oxford, &c. and London, for conveyance of coals, 
goods, &c. It is now navigable from the Severn to 
Tf'tmsford, by way of Stroud, Cirenccller, Crick- 
lade, 8 cc. being hUed with water for that purpofe near 
40 miles. 

SEVERUS (Cornelius), an ancient I^atin poet of 
the Aiiguftan age ; whofc together with a frag- 

ment De morle Cicerouts^ were pnblilhed with notes 
af.il a profe iiiterp) elation, by Lc Clerc, 12 mo, Am- 
ilerdam, Tliey were before inftrtcd among the 

Cutafetla V'vgiltt puhlirticd byScaligcr; whoCe notes, 
with others, Lc Clerc has received among his own, 

Sevfrus (Septimus), a Roman emptror, wdio has 
been fo imirh admired for his military talcntr», that 
fomc have called him the moft warlike of the Roman 
emperors. Asa monarch he wras cruel, and it has been 
obferved that he never did an ail of humanity or for- 
gave a fault. Ill his diet he was temperate, and he 
always ihowed Inmfelf an open enemy to pomp and 
fplendour. He loved the appellation of a man of let- 
ters, and he even coinpoftd a hillory of his own reign,, 
which fome have praifed for its correftiicfs and veracity* 
However cruel Seveius may appear in his punilhments 
and in his revenge, many nave endeavoured to excul- 
pate him, and obferved that there was nt cd of levcrity 
in an empire where the morals were fo corrupted, and 
where no lefs than 5000 perfons were accufed of adul- 
tery during the fpacc of 1 7 years. Of him, as of Au- 
gull us, fome were fond to fay, that it would have been 
better for the world if he had never been born, or had 
never died. Sec Romf, N® ,372. 

SfyfRus^s IVuUf in liritilh topography, the fourth 
and lall barrier ercdled by the Romans again (I the in* 
curfions of tlie North Britons. Sec the articles Adri- 
an, and IVall, 

We learn from fcveral hints in the Roman hiiloriaiis, 
that the country between the walls of Hadrian and 
Antoninus continued to be a feene of perpetual war 
and fubjedl of contention between ihe Romans and Bri- 
tons, from the beginning of the reign of Commodua 
to the arrival of the emperor Septimus Severus in Bri- 
tain, A. D. 206. This lall emperor having fiibdued 
the Mneats, and repulfed the Caledonians, determined 
to credt a ftrongtr and more impeneintble barrier than 
any of the funner, again!! their future incurfiona. 

Though neither l)io nor Herodian make any men- 
tion of a wall huilt by Severus in Britain for the pro- 
redlion of the Roman province, yet we have abundant 
evidence from other writers of equal authority, that he 
really built fiich a wall. ** He fortified Britain (fays 
Spartian) with a wall drawn crofs the ifliiiid from fea 
to fea ; which is the greatell glory of his reign. After 
the wall was hniflied, he retired to the next ilation 
(York), not only a conqueror, but the founder of an 
eternal peace.** To the iame purpofe, Aurelius Vidlor 
and Ovofius, to fay nothing of Eutropius and Cafliudo- 
Tuii : ** Having repelled the enemy in Britain, he forti- 
fied the country, which was fuited to that purpofe, 
with a wall drawn crofs the ifland from fea to fea.*’ — 
«« Severus drew a great ditch, and built a flrong wall, 
fortified with fcveral turrets, from fea to fea, to protedl 
that part of the ifland which he had recovered from 


the yet unconquered nations.” As the refldence of the Severoa. 
emperor Severus in Britain was not quite four years, it — 
is probable that the two laft of them were cmploy-cd in ^ 
building this wall; according to which account, it was 
begun A. D. 209, and fininied A. D. 2 to. 

This wall of Severus was built nearly on the fame 
tra£l with Hadiian’s rampart, at the dilUucc only ufu 
few paces north. The length of this wall, from Courms’ 
houfc near the mouth of the rivet Tyne 0:1 the eafl, to 
Boulnefs on the Solway frith on the well, hittli been 
found, from two aflual mcniuraiions, to be a little move 
than 68 Englifli miles, end a little lefs than 74 Hornari 
miles. To the north of the wall was a broad and a t p 
ditch, the original diinenfions of which cannot now Uc 
afeertained, only it feems to have been larger tlum iimt 
of Hadrian. The wall itfelf, which Hood on the f )iith 
brink of the ditch, was built of free flone, and where 
the foundation was not good, it is built on pilts of 
oak ; the interfliccs between the two facts of this wall 
is filled with broad thin flouts, placed not perjicndicu- 
laily, but obliquely on their edges ; the running moitar 
or cement was then poured upon them, which, by its 
great (Irength and tenacity, bound the whole together, 
and made it firm as a rock. But though ihel'e mate- 
rials arc fufficienlly known, it is not cafy toguefs whcix- 
ihcy wea? procured, for many parts of the wall arc at 
a great diilance from any quarry of free ftone j and, 
though ftone of another kind was within reach, yet it 
does not appear to have been any'where ufed. The 
height of this wall was 12 feet hefidesthe parapet, and 
its breadth 8 feet, according to Bede, who lived only at 
a frnall diilance from the call end of it, and in whofc 
time k was ahnoll quite entire in many places. Such 
was the wall credled by the command and under the 
dire£lion of the emperor Severus in the north of Eng- 
land ; and, coniidering the length, breadth, height, 
and folidity, it was certainly a work of great magni- 
ficence and prodigious labour. But the wall itfelf was 
but a part, and not the mofl extraordinary pari, of this 
work. The great number and different kinds of fort- 
reffes which were built along the line of it for its de- 
fence, and the military ways with which it was attend- 
ed, are Hill more worthy of our admiration, and come 
now to be deferibed. 

The fortreffes which were ercflcd along the line of 
Sever U9*s wall for its defence, were of three different 
kinds, and three different degrees of flrength ; and 
were called by three diflerent l.atin words, which may 
be tranflaied Jlations^ c^les% and turrets. Of each of. 
thefc in their order. 

The J^ationeSf flations, were fo called from their fta- 
bHity and the ilated refidence of garrifons. They 
were alfo called caJlfVf which hath been converted into 
ehejtresf a name which many of them Hill bear. Thefe 
were by far the largefl, ilrongefl, and moH magnificent 
of the fortreffes w^ch were built upon the wall, and 
were defigned Tor the head^quarters of the cohorts of 
troops which were placed there in garrifon, and from 
whence detachments^ were fent into the adjoining caftles* 
and turrets. Thefe (lations,^ as appears from the vefti- 
ges of them which are ilill vifible, were not all exa£lly 
of the fame figure nor of the fame dimenfiont ; fome 
of them being exactly fquaTcs, and others oblong, and 
fame of them a little larger than others. Thefc varia<* * 
tious were no doubt occafioned by ilic difference of fi*< 

tuation 
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Smrua. t nation and other circumftanccs. The dations were 
fortified with deep ditches and ftron^ walla, the wall 
itfclf coinciding with and forming llie north wall of 
cacli fiation. Within the llatioiis wei^ lodgings for the 
officers and foldiers in garrifon ; the fmalkft of them 
being fufficient to contain a cohort, or 600 men. 
Without the walls of each ftation was a town, inhabit- 
ed by labourers, artificers, and othcis, both Romans 
and Britons, wdio diofe to dwell under the protedion 
of thefe fortreffes. Tlie number of the (lations upon 
the wall w'as txadly 18 ; and if thtT^ had been placed 
at equal dillances, the interval between every two of 
them would have been four miles and a few paces : but 
the intervention of rivers, merlhts, and mountains; the 
conveniency of fituations for (Ircngth, prufpedt, and 
water ; and many other circumftances to us unknown, 
determined them to place thefc ft^itions at unequal di- 
ilanccs. The fituation which was always chofen by the 
Romans, both here and everywhere clfc in Britain 
where they could obtain it, was the gentle declivity of 
a hill, near a river, and facing the meridian fun. Such 
was the fituation of the far greateft part of the (lations 
o!i this wall. In general, we may obferve, that the 
fiiiMons flood thiokell near the two ends and in the 
middle, pnihably becaiife the danger of invafion was 
greatell in ihtfc places. But the reader will form a 
clearer idea of the number of thefc {lations, their La- 
tin and Englifh names, their fituation and dillance from 
one another, by infpcdtiiig the following table, than we 
cat! give him with equal brevity in any oilier way. The 
firfl column contains the number of the flation, reckon- 
ing from eaft to wcfl ; the fecond contains its Latin, 
and the third its Engtifli name ; and the three lad its 
dillance from the next ftation to the well of it, in miles, 
furloi^gs, and chains. 



Latin Name. 

Englifti Name. 

M. 

F. 

C 

1 

Segeduiium 

Couiins’-houfc 

3 

S 

t\ 

2 

Pons Ailii Newcaftle 

2 

0 

9 

7 

Oondcrcum 

Bexwell hill 

6 

6 

5 

4 

Vindobala 

Rutchefter 

7 

0 

3 ‘ 

5 

Hunnum 

Hallon-cheftcrs 

5 

• 

7 

6 

Cilurnum 

Walwiek-chcfters 

3 

* 

8 

7 

Procolitia 

Carrawbrugh 

4 

5 

3: 

H 

Borcovicus 

Houfefteeds 

1 

3 

8 

y 

Vindolana 

Littlc-cheftcrs 

3 

6 

4 

K. 

Allica 

Great-chefters 

2 

i 

6 ; 

1 ; 

Mngna 

Carrvoran 

2 

6 

0 

12 

Amboglanna 

Burdofwald 

6 

2 

8 

*3 

Peiriana 

Cainbeck 

2 

6 

6 

*4 

Aballaba 

Watchcrofs 

5 

1 

9 

*5 

Conga vata 

Stanwix 

3 

34 

16 

Axelodunum 

Brugh 

4 

09 

17 

Gabrofentum ! 

Brumbrugh 

3 

4 * 

18 

Tunnocelum | 

Bouliicfs 

c 

OQ 


1 Length of the wall 

68 

3i3 


The cqflella^ or callles, were the fecond kind of for- 
tifications which were built along the lioe of this wall 
for its defence. Tliefe caftles were neither fo large 
nor ftrong as the ftations, but much more numerous, 
being no fewer than 81 . The (hape and dimenlions of 
the caftles^ as ap|iears from the loundatiDns of many 
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of them which arc dill vifible, were exa£l fquares of Severus. 
66 feet every way. They were fortified on every fide — 
with thick and lofty walls, but without any ditch, ex- 
cept on the north fide ; on which the wall itfclf, raifed 
much above its ufual height, wiih the ditch attending 
it, formed the fortification. The caftles were fituated 
in the intervals between the ftations, at the dillance of 
about feven furlongs from each other ; though parti- 
cular circumftances fometimes occafioned a little vari^ 
ation. Ill thefc calUes guards were conftantly kept by 
a competent number of men detached from the neareft 
ftations. 

The turrest or tun-ets, w-cre the third and laft kind 
of fortifications on the wall. Thefc were ft ill much 
fmaller than the caftles, and formed only a fquare of 
about 12 feet, ftanding out of the wall on its fouth 
fide. Being fo fmall, they are more entirely rumi.d 
than the ftations and caftles, which makes it difficult 
to difeover their exacl^ number. 7 'hey flood in the in- 
tervals between the caftles ; and from the faint vefliges 
of a few of them, it is conjedlured that there were four 
of them htlwcen every two caftles, at the dillance of 
about 300 yards from one another. According to this 
conjecture, llie number of the turrets amounted to 324.. 

They were defigned for watch towers and places for 
fcntineln, who, being within hearing of one another, 
could convey an alarm or piece of intelligence to all 
pai'ts of the wall in a very little time. 

Such w'ere the ftations, caftles, and turrets, on the 
wall of Sevcius ; and a vciy conrulcrablc body of troops 
was conftantly quartered in them for its defence. 

The ufuai complement allowed for this fervicc was as 
follows : 

I. Twelve cohorts of foot, confifting of 600 


men each, 7,2oo 

2. One cohort of mariners in the ftation at Boul- 

nefs, - - 600 

3. One detachment of floors, probably equal to 

a cohort, - - 600 

4. Four alsB or vi'ings of horfe, confifting, at the 

ioweft computation, of 400 each, - 1,600 


10,000 

For the convcnlcncy of marching thefe troops from 
one part of the wall to another, with the greater cafe 
and expedition, on any fervicc, it was attended with 
two military ways, paved with fquare ftoncs, in the 
moil folid and beautiful manner. One of theie ways 
was fmaller, and the other larger. The fmaller military 
way run clofe along the foutli fide of the wall, from 
turret to turret, and callle .to caftle for the ufc of the 
foldiers in relieving their guards and ctncincls, and fuch 
fcrviccs. The larger Wciy did not keep fo near the 
wall, nor touch at the turrets or caftles, but pnrfucd 
the mod diredl courfc fnmi one ftation to another, and 
was defigned for the conveniency of marching larger 
bodies 01 troops. 

It is to be regretted, that we cannot gratify the 
rcader^B curiofity, by informing him by what particu- 
lar bodies of Rnman troops the fcvcral parts of this 
great work were executed ; as we were enabled to do 
with regard to the wall of Antoninus Pius from in- 
fcripiions. For though it is probable that there w».rc 
S 8 2 ftoncs 
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S^erat. f^onPs with infcriptions of the fame kiiid^ mentioning 
the fevcral bodici of troops, and the quantity of work 
performed by each of them, origiiinlly inferted in the 
Face of this wall, yet none of them are now to be 
found. There have indeed been difeovered, in or near 
the ruins of this wail, a great number of fmall fquare 
(lones, with very (hort, and generally impcrftdt inlcrip* 
tions upon them ; mentioning pirticular legions, co- 
horts and centuries ; but without dircdlly aflierting 
that they bad built any part of the wall, or naming any 
number of paces. Of thefe infcriptions, the reader 
may fee no fewer tlian twenty-nine among the Nov- 
thumherland and Cumberland infcriptions in Mr Horf- 
ley’e Britannia Romana. As the hones on which thefe 
infcriptions are cut aie of the fame fliapc and iize with 
the other facing-iloiies of this wall, it is alrr.oR certain 
that they have been originally placed in the face of it. 
It is equally certain, from the iiniforniiiy of ihtfc in- 
feriptions, that they were all intended tcnnlimate fome 
one thing, and nothing fo probable as that the adjacent 
wall was built by the troops mentioned in them. This 
was, perhaps, fo w'cll inuUrftond, that it was not thought 
xiccefT.iry to be exprell'ed ; and tlie didance of ihefe in- 
feriptions from one another fluiwed thoquanlityof woik 
performed. If this was really the cafe, we know in ge- 
neral, that this great work was txeculed by the fecorid 
and fix'cli legions, tin ic being the oiily icgions mention- 
ed in ihefc infcriptions. N^w, if this prodigious wall, 
with all its appeudagtsof ditches, datie ns, eadlis, ttir- 
rets, and military ways, was executed in the fpacc of 
two years by two legions only, which, when moll c\)m- 
plcte, made no more than i2,oco men, how greatly 
mull wc admire the lUill, the indullry, and excellent 
difieiplinc of the Roman foldiers, who were not only the 
valiant guardians of the empire in times of war, buths 
mod adlive and nfcfiil mendjcrs in times of peace ? 

This wall of Severus, and its fortrefles, proved an 
hnpcnetrable barrier to the Roman territories for near 
300 years. But about the beginning of the 5th cen- 
tui7, the Roman empire being afl'aulted on all fides, 
and the bulk of tbeir forces withdrawn from Britain, 
the M'jcatic and Caledonians, now calltd Scots and 
became more daring ; and fomc of them break- 
ing through the wall, and others falling round the ends 
of it, they carried tlieir ravages into the very heart of 
Provincial Britain, Thefe invaders were indeed feveral 
times tepulfed after this by the Roman hgions fent to 
the relief of the Britons. The lull of thefe legions, 
otidcr the command of Gallio of Ravenna, having, w'ith 
tht aflin'mrc of the Britons, thoroughly repaired the 
breaches of Severus's wall and its forlrtffes, and exhort- 
ed the Bt lions to make a brave defence, took ihtir iinal 
farewell of Biiiain. It foon appeared, that the llrong- 
eft vralls and ramparts arc no fccurity to an undifcipli- 
ned and dallardly rabble, as the unhappy Britons then 
were. The Scots and Pifts met with little rcfiHance in 
breaking through the wall, W'hilc the towns and caUKs 
were tamely abandoned to their deftruclivc rage. In 
many place, they levelled it with the ground, that it 
might prove no obllruAion to their future inroads.-^ 
From this time no attempts were ever made to repair 
this noble work. Its beauty and grandeur procured 
it no refpcfl in the dark and tallelcfs ages which fuc- 
cceded. It became the common quarry for more than 
a thoufand years, out of which all the towns and vil- 


lages around were built ; and is now fo entirely ruined, Scvlgne* 
that the moll penetrating eyes of ibc moll poring and v"— 
patient antiquarian, can hardly traceits vanifliing foun- 
dations. y 

8 F.V 1 GNE (Marie de Ritbiitin, Marquifle de), a 
French lady, was born in 1626^ “When only a year 
old fhe loll her father, wlio was killed in the defeent of 
the Engliflt on the iflc of Rh^, where he commanded a 
company of volunteers. In 1644 (lie manied the Mar- 
quis of Sevign^, who was (lain in a duel by the Cheva- 
lier d’Albret, in 1651. She liad by him a Ton and a 
daughter, to the education of wlmm (he afterwards rc- 
ligiuiilly devoted herfelf. Her daughter was married 
in 1669 to the count of Grignan, who condudlcd her 
to Provence. Madame dc Sevignd confoled herfelf by 
Wiiling frequent letters to her daughter. She fcdl at 
lali the vidiim to her maternal tenderncfs> In one. of 
her viiits to Grignan, (he fatigued herfelf fo much du- 
ring the fickueD of her daughter, that fl*.e was feized 
with a fever, whiLh carried her off on the I4lh of Ja- 
nu.'iry 1696. VVe have two portraits of Madi ine dc 
Sevigne ; the i.ot by the Compte de Bidli, the other by 
Madame de la Fayette. The firff exliibita her defrdLs ; 
the freond her eKccllcncies. Bufli delcrlbes iier as a 
lively gay coquette, aloverof flattery, fond of titUi., ho- 
nour, and diilmdtinn: M. de ia Fayilteasa won. air 
of wit and good fenfe, as pofftficd oF a i oblc foul, form- 
ed for difpcnfnig benefits, inc.)p'jtle i»f debafing hcrhlf 
by avarice, and Idifhd with u gtnei(«UB, obliging, and 
faithful heart. Both ibefe portiaitR arc in forne mea- 
fure jull. That ihv w'as \ai;i-gh>rlous, appears cvidc vt 
from Aier own letteis, which, on the other hand, ex- 
hibit imdoublcd proofs of her virtue and gooduels of 
hem t. 

This illuilrious lady was acqua'iiled with all the wits 
of her age- It is fa id that fhe decided the famous dif- 
putc between Perrault and Bcnlcau concerning the pre- 
ference of the ancients to the moderns, thus, “ The an- 
cients are the fineff, and wc a^c the prettiell.*' She 
Uft behind her a ^noll valuable collcdtion of letters, ihc 
bellcdirioii of which is that of 1775, in 8 vols. 121110. 

Thefe letters (fa}s> Vc ltaire) luc filled with anec- 
dotcB, written with freedom, and in a natural and anima- 
ted flyleiare an excellent criticifin upon fludied l^tters.j 
of wit, and dill more upon thofe heiitious letters which 
aim at the cpiftolary flyle, by a recital of falfe feiiii- 
menta and feigned adventures to an imaginary, cono- 
fpondent.*' It were to be wifh.d that a pioper fclcc- 
tion had been made of tbcTc letters. It is difficult to 
read 8 volumes of letters, w'hicli, though inimitably 
written, prefent frequent repetitions, and arc ofun 
filled with trifles. What makes them in general jicr- 
baps fo iiiterellmg is, that they are in part hiftori- 
cah They may be looked upon as a relation of the 
manners, the ton, the genius, the falhions, the eti- 
quette, which reigned in the court of I.ouis XIV. 
i’hcy contain many curious anecdotes nowhere elfc la 
he found : But ihcfc excelk ncies would be ft ill more 
linking, were they foincUmes (liippcd of that multi- 
tude of dometlic affairs and 11 inute incidents uhich 
ought naturally to have died Wiih lljf mother and the 
dauglitcr. A volume cutitltd Sc-i.^i^niari(i was publilhcd 
at Paris in 1756, which is nothing more t liana colic dt ion- 
of the fine fcntimcnlB, lilcraiy and hilloiical .^uecdoUs, v 
and moralapotlicgms, fcatteredthrougboui thefe kiuis. 

SEVILLE, 
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SEVILLE, a large and populous city of Spain, 
Hands on the banks of the Gnadalqiiivcr, in the midd 
of a rich, and to the eye a lioundlefs, plain ; in W. 
Long 5‘*. j'. N. Lat. 37“. 20'. This city is fuppofsd 
to liavc been fminded by the Phoenicians, who gave it 
the name of Hifpalis, When it fell under the power 
uf the Romans, it was called yutia; and at laft, after a 
variety of corruptions, was cuded Sebilla or Sewila ; 
botli of which namcH arc retained by the Spaniards. The 
Romans e mb cl tidied it with many magnificent edifictst 
of which fcarce any veftige now remains. The Go- 
thic kings for fome time made it their refidencc : but 
Jn procefs of time they removed their court to Toledo ; 
and Seville was taken by Horm foon after the vidtory 
obtained at Xeres over the Gothic king Rodrigo,— 
In 1027, Seville became an independent monarchy; 
but was conquered 70 years afterwards by Yufcf Al- 
nior.ividefl, an African prince. At laft it was taken 
by Ferdinand III. after a year’s fiege ; and 300,000 
Moors were then obliged to leave the place. Not- 
wlilidandlng this prodigious emigration, Seville con- 
tinued to he a great and populous city, and foon after 
it was enlarged and adorned with many magtiihccnt 
buildings, the chief of which is the cathedral. Seville 
arrived at it:* ulmofl. pitch of^grandeur a little after the 
difeovery of America, the reafon of which was, that all 
the valuable ynutludioiH of the Weft Indies were carried 
thither. Its court was then the molt fplcndid in Europe ; 
hut in the couife of a few years all this grandeur difap- 
peared, owing to the impediments in navigating thcGua- 
dulqniver. The fuperior excellence of the port of Ca- 
diz iiiduccvl government to order the galeons to be fta- 
tioned tliere in time to come, 

Seville is of a circular form, and is furrownded by a 
w'all about five miles and a half in circumference, con- 
taining 176 towers. The ditch in many places is filled 
tip. The (Irecls of Seville are crooked and dirty% and 
moll of them fo narrow that two carriages can fcarcely 
pal’s one another abreaft. 

Seville is faid to coiit-ain 80,268 fouls, and is divid- 
ed into 30 pariihcs. It has 84 convents, with 24 hof- 
pitals. 

Of the puMic edifices of this city the cathedral is 
the moll magniliccnt. Its ditncnfions arc 420 feet in 
length, 263 in breadth within the walls, and 126 feet 
in height. It has nine doors, 80 altars, at wh^ch 500 
rnaffes are daily cekbrated, and 80 windows of painted 
glafs, each of which coft 1000 ducats. At one angle 
ftands a tower of MooriHi workmanthip 350 feet high. 
Ou the lop of it is the girahla, or large brazen image, 
which, with its palm branch, weighs near one ton and 
a half, yet turns as a weather-cock with the Highteft 
variation of the wind. The whole work is brick and 
mortar. The pafTage to the top is an inclined plane, 
which winds about in the inlide in the manner of a fpi- 
ral ftaircafe, fo eafy of afeent that a Korfe might trot 
from the hoUom to the top ; at the fame time it is fo 
wide that two horfemen may ride abreaft. ^V’llat ap- 
pears very unaccountable, the folid mafonry in the up- 
j>er half is juft as thick again as tliat in the lower, tho’ 
on the outfide the lower is all the way oT the fame di- 
raenlions. In the opinion of Mr Swinburne, this ca- 
thedral is inferior to Yorkminfter. Its treafurcs are 
inelliinable ; one altar with all its ornameuU' is folid 
filver ; of the fame metal are the images of St Ifidore 
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and St Leander, which are as large as the life ; and Sevife. . . 
a tabernacle for the hoft more thrin four yards high, ‘--•'v 
adorned with eight and foity columns. Reforc the 
choir of the cathedral is the tomb of the ccU braU'd 
Cbriftopher Coliinibus, the dilcoVcrcr of America. His 
moriument cnnfifts of tiuc done only, on which thefe 
words arc inferibed, jf CaPtHa y Arra^nn otro mwwr/o 
dlo Colon; that is, “ To Caftiic and An agon Col am- 
bus gave another world an infcription fiinph: and tx- ’ 
preflive, the juftnefs of whii.h will be acknowledged by 
thofc who liave read the adventures of this iliuitriop.b 
but unfortunate man. The cathedral was btgun by 
Don Sancho the Brave, about the clofe of the 13th 
century, and fniillied by John II. about a hundicd 
years after. 7 'u the cathedral belongs a library of 
20,000 volumes, colleilcd by Hernando the foil of Co- 
lumbus ; but, to the difgracc of the Spaniard&, it has 
fcarccly received any addition fmcc the death of the 
founder. The oi;"^an in this cathedi"il U a very inge- 
nious piece of mechanifin *. “ 1 was much pleal'ed (fays Vnl. TL. 
MrTownfend in his interefting travels) with the con-V* 3 ^^' 
ftrudlion of a new organ, containing 5300 pipes, with 
110 flops, which latter, as the builder told me, ib 50 
more than are in the famous one of Haarlem ; yet, fo 
ample arc tlic bellows, that when ftrctched they fnpply 
the full organ 15 minutes. The mode of tilling them 
with air is fingular ; for inllead of working with his 
hands, a man walks backwards and forwards along an 
inclined plane of about j 5 feet in length, which is ba- 
lanced in the middle on its axis ; under each end is ii 
pair of bellows, of about fix feet by tlircc and a half. 

Thcfc communicrtte with five other pair united by a 
bar ; and the litter are fo contrived, that when they are 
in danger of being o\crftrained, a valve is lifted up, 
and gives them relief. PafTing 10 times along the in- 
clined plane fills all thefe vcftcls.” 

The Canos de Carinonc, or great aquedudl of Sc- 
ville, is reckoned by the hiftonaris of this city one » 
of the moft wonderful works of antiquity. Mr Swin-f 
bunie, however, remarks, that it is ugly, crooked, the 
arches unequal, and the architedure ncgledcd. The 
conduit is fo leaky, that a livulet is formed by the 
wafte water. Neverthekfs, it ftill conveys to the city 
an ample fupply of water fufficient to turn feverui 
mills, and to give almoft every houfe in town the bene- 
fit of it. 

Many of the convents arc remarkable for the beauty 
of tbeir architcHure ; but in Seville the eye covets only 
pidures, of which there is a wonderful profufion. A- 
moiig thefe arc the woiks of the famous painter Mu- 
rillo, with many others univeifally admired. 

The convent of the Fraiicifcans contains 15 cloiftcrr, 
with apartments for 200 monks, though, whi.ii Mr 
Townfend vilited them, they amounted only to 140. 

The annual expenditure of thcfc, who arc all fid on T v.'-/n/r 
charity, is about 4000I. ftcrling. “ In the principril CTi./iw'/j, 
cloiller (fays the fame intelligent traveller), which is J'* 
entirely cnclofcd by a multitude of little chapels, arc rc- 
prefented, in 14 pidiires, each calleil (hiion^ all the 
fufferings of the Redeemer. Thefe are fo arranged as 
to mark given diftanccs by walking roimd the cloiller 
from the firft to the lecond, and fo in order to the reft. 

Over them is mentioned the number of fteps taken liy 
our Lord between the feveral incideiUs of his pilUi.i 
in bis way to Calvary ; and thcfc precilcly are the pacea 
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menfured for the punitentB in their progrefft from one 
llation to another. Over one is the following inferip- 
tion : * This (lauon confillH of 1087 Heps. Here the 
bleffcd Redeemer fell a fecond time under the weight 
of his crofa, and here is to be gained the indulgence of 
feven years and forty quarantines. Mental prayer, the 
Paternoftcr, and the Avc Maria.' This may lerve as 
an example for the reft.*' 

The principal maiuifafture of Seville is fmiff.. Mr 
Townfeiidy who paid patlicular attention to it, informs 
U6, that thebuildliig in which it is carried on is elegant 
and fimpld in its form, and is about 600 feet by 480, 
a!»d not Icfs than 60 feet in height, with four regular 
fronts, CMiclofing 28 qu.idrangles. It cod 37,000,000 
of rc:iis, or about 370,000!. At prefeut (1787), 
no more than 1700 >\'urlimeii arc employed, and lOO 
horfes or mules; but formerly 3000 men were engaged, 
and near 40Q horfes. This falling off is attributed by 
Mr Swinburne to a pradict which the diredors follow- 
ed, of adulterating the tobacco wiil^. the red earth of 
Almazamm. Wiicn Mr 'fownf^nd vifitcd this manu- 
fadure, they had cliaiig>.d their fyllern. From the 
year 1780, he informs us, the annua! falc of tobacco 
from lira'/jl has been 1,500,000 pounds, purchafed 
from the Portuguefe at three reals a pound; and of 
fnuff from the produce of their own colonies 1, 600,000 
pounds, bcfides cigars (a) to a very confiderablc a- 
iuouiit. They have lying by them more than 5,000,000 
of pounds of fnuff unfold ; but as it will not iufhr by 
age, they are Hot uncafy at this accumulation. Beliues 
the pet uliar kind of fnuff with which Spain was accu- 
llomed to fupply the market, they have lately introdu- 
ced the mrimdadiure of rappee. In this branch alone 
arc employed 320 peifuns, old and young, with 16 
mules. 

“ All the workmen (continues MrTownfend)dcpofitc 
their cloaks at the door ; and when they go out arefo 
llridly examined, that they have little chance of being 
able to conceal tobacco; yet they fonictimes venture to 
hide it about their ptrlons. An ollicer and a guard is al- 
ways attending lot.ikc dvlinqnentsintocuftody; and that 
they may prevent refiltance, nv) workman is permitted to 
enter with a knife. Were it not for * his precaution, the 
conftquencc of a detection might be fatal. The whole 
bufmcls is cond.idcd by a diredor, with a falary of 
40,000 reals a year, and 54 fuperior officers, affifted by 
as many fubordinaie to them. For grinding their fnuff, 
they have 4O nulls, each confifting of a ttonc roller, 
moved by a large hoifc or mule, with the traces faiien- 
ed to a beam of eight feet in length, in the angle of 45 
degrees, confcqucr.tly lofing precih ly half his force." 

13 tforc Mr Townfend left Seville, according to his 
ufual pradice, which was truly laudable, he inquired 
into the prices of labour and provifions. As a piece of 
curious and ureful information, and as an example to 
Ollier travellers, we prefent them to our readers. They 
are as follow : 

Dny-labburers •• 4 t reals, about L.o o 

Carpenters from 7 to 1 1 ■■ ■■■■ 

Joiners, if good work- 
men, - 24 — ■ or - o .4 9 
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Weavers, if good workmen, 15 reals, 
about * - L« o 

Bread, forg lb. of 16 ox. or 16 quartoB,or o 
fometimes 28 quartos, or O 

Beef, 30 quartos for 32 oz. per lb. about o 

Mutton, 38 do. do. « • o 

Kid, 24 do. - - , o 

Pork from 36 to 42 quartos, do. ^ 

The price of wheat has at different periods been very 
remarkable. In 1652, it fold at the rate of 15b. 3'd. 
the bufhel; and in 1657, it fell fo low as is. 4ld. per 
bulhel, reckoning thefanega at 109^ lb, and the budiel 
at 70. 

SEVUM Mineral£, mineral tallow; a fiibffance 
fomewdiat refcmbhng tallow, found on the fea coalls of 
Finland in the year 1736. It burns with a blue flame, 
and fmdl of greafe, leaving a black vifeid matter which 
cannot raiily be confumed. It is extremely light ; be- 
ing only of the fpeciiic gravity of 0.770 ; whereas tal- 
low is not Icfs than 0.969. It is partly foluble ii| 
highly redifled fpirit of wine ; but entirely fo in cx- 
preffed oils W'hcn boiling. It is met with in fome of 
the rocky parts of Perfia, but there it appears to be mix- 
ed with petroleum. Dr Herman of Mtraiburg mentions 
a fpring in the neighboui)iood of that city which con- 
tains a fubffance of this fort diffufed through it, fepa- 
rating, and capable of being collcded on ebullition.— 
A fat mineral matter rcfcmbling butter or tallow has 
lately been extraded from peat in Lancalhire. See 
Peat. 

SEWAITRY, a Hindoo word ufed in Bengal, and 
fignifying the train of attendants that accompany a na- 
bob or great man. 

SEWER, in the Ffov/ehoUf an officer who arranges 
on the table the diflies of a king or nobleman. 

Sewer is alfo a paffage or gutter made to carry wa- 
ter into the fea or a river, whereby to preferve the land, 
&c. from inundations and other annoyances. 

Court of CommJJioners of SKtrKkS in England^ a tem- 
porary tribunal, creded by virtue of a commiffion un- 
der the great fcal ; w'hich formerly ufed 10 be grant- 
ed pro rc nata at the pleafure of the crown, but now at 
the difcrction and nomination of the lord chancellor, 
lord ircafurcr, and chief jufticcs, purfuant to the ttatiite 
23 Hen. VIII. c. J. Their jurifdidion is to overlook 
the repairs of fea banks and fea walls, and the clcanfing 
of rivers, public ftreams, ditches, and other cqiiduits, 
whereby any waters are carried off ; and is confined to 
fuch county or particular diflrid as the commiffion (hall 
cxprefsly name. The commiffioners are a court of re- 
cord, and may fine and imprifun for contempts ; and in 
the execution of their duty may proceed by jury, or 
upon their own view, and may take order for the remo- 
val of any annoyances, or the fafeguard and conftrva- 
tion of the fewers w'ithin their commiflion, either ac-, 
cording to the laws and cuftoms of Romney marfli, or 
olbcrwife at their own difcrction. They may alfo af. 
fefs fuch rates or fcots upon the owners of lands within 
their diflridl as they Aiall judge neceffary : and if any 
perfon refufes to pay them, the cominiiTiuncrs may levy 
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(a) Thcfc arc little roils of tobacco which the Spaniards fmoke without a pipe. 
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Sewrr. the fame by diftrefs of his goods and cbatteh : or they 
may> by (latutc 23 Hen. VIII. c. 5. fell his freehold- 
lands (and by the 7 Ann. c. lo. hi« copyhold alfo], in 
order to pay fuch fcots or aflefTmenta. But their con- 
du6l is under the controul of the court of King’s bench» 
which will prevent or punifh any illegal or tyrannical 
proceedings. And yet in tlic reign of King James I. 
(8th Nov, 1616.), the privy council took upon them 
to 01 dcT, that no adiion or complaint fhould be profe- 
cuted agalndthecommiflioners unlcTs before that board ; 
and committed fevcral to prifon who had brought fuch 
aflions at common laws till they (htnild relcafe the fame : 
and one of the reafons for difeharging Sir Edward Coke 
from his office of lord chief jiiftice, was for uountenan- 
cing thofc legal proceedings. The pretence for thefe 
arbitrary meafures was no other than the tyrant’s plea 
of the neceffity of unlimited powers in works of evident 
utility to the public, “ the fupreme rcafon above all 
reafons, which is the falvatton of the king’s lands and 
people.” But now it is clearly held, that this (as well 
as all other inferior jurifdidtions) is fubjcA to the dif- 
cretionary coercion of his majefty’s court of King’s 
bench. 

Common in Rome, were executed at a great 

If Oman H'f cxpencc. It was propofed that they (hould be of fuffi- 
cient dim^fifions to admit a waggon loaded with hay. 
When thefe common fewers came to be obftru^Ied, or 
out of repair, under the republic, the cenfors contradl- 
ed to pay a thoufand talents, or about 193»00cl. for 
clearing and repairing them. They were again in dif- 
repair at the acceffion of Auguftus Crsfar, and the rc- 
inilating thorn is mentioned among the great works of 
Agrippa. He is faid to have turned the courfc of fe- 
vcii rivers into thefe fubtcrrancous paflages, to bavc 
made them navigable, and to have a^Iually pafled in 
barges under the ftrccis and buildings of Rome. Thefe 
works arc ilill fuppoftd to remain ; but as they exceed 
the power and rcfourccs of the prefent city to keep them 
in repair, they arc quite concealed, except at one or 
two places. They w'crc in the midil of the Roman 
greatnefa, and Hill are reckoned among the wonders of 
the world ; and yet they are faid to have been works of 
the elder Tarquin, a prince whofc territory did not ex- 
tend, in any direAion, above 16 miles ; and, on this 
fuppoGtion, they mull have been made to accommodate 
a city that was calculated chiefly for the reception of 
cattle, herdfmen, and banditti. Rude nations fometimes 
execute works of great magnificence, as fortreffes and 
temples, for the purpofes of war and fuperflition ; but 
feldom palaces, and ftill more fcldom w^orks of mere 
convenience and clcaiilinefs, in which for the moft: 
part they are long defeAive. It is not unreafonable, 
therefore, to queftion the authority of tradition in re- 
fpeft to this fingiilar monument of antiquity, which fo 
greatly exceeds what the bell accommodated city of 
modern Europe could undertake for its own conveni- 
ency. And as thofe works arc ftill entire, and may 
continue fo for thoufands of years, it may be fufpedled 
that they were even prior to the fettlcment of Romu- 
lus, and may have been the remains of a-mcre ancient 
city, on the ruins of which the followers of Romulus 
fettled, as the Arabs now hut or encamp on the ruins 
^ of Palmyra and Balbeck. Livy owns, that the common 
(ewers were not accommodated to the plan of Rome, as 


it was laid out in his lime ; they were carried in dlrcc- Ser. 
tions acrofs the flreets, and pafTed under buildings of ’ ' "V" 
the greatell antiquity. This derangement indeed lie 
imputes to the hafty rebuilding of the city after its dc- 
ftrudlion by the Gauls ; but luiftc, it b probable, would 
have determined the people to build on their old foun- 
dations, or at leaft not to change them fo much as to 
crofs the dircdlion of former ftreets. 

SEX, the property by which any animal is male or 
female. 

Lavater has drawn the following charafleriftic di- 
ftindlions between the male and female of the human 
fpecics. 

•* The primary matter of which women areconftitu- 
ted appears to be more flexible, irritable, and elaftic, 
than that of mnn. They arc formed to maternal mild, 
nefs and aftcdlion ; all their organs are tender, yielding, 
eafily wounded, fcnfible, and receptiblc. Among a 
thoufand females there is fcarccly one without the ge- 
neric Aminine figns ; the flexible, the circular, and the 
irritable. 

“ They are the counterpart of man, taken out of 
man, to be fubjc£l to man ; to comfort him like angels, 
and to lighten his cares. ** She (hall be faved in child- 
bearing, if they continue in faith, and charity, and holi- 
nefs, with fobriety” (i Tim. ii. 15). This tendernefs,. 
this fenfibility, this light texture of their fibres and or- 
gans, this volatility of feeling, render them fo cafy to 
condufl and to tempt ; fo ready of fubmiffiun to the 
enterprife and power of the man ; hut more powerful 
through the aid of their charms than man with all his 
ftrength. The man was not firft tempted, hut the wo- 
man ; afterward the man by the woman. And, not on- 
ly cafy to be tempted, flic is capable of Leing formed 
to the purt’ft, nuhlcft, moft feraphic virtue ; to every 
thing which can deferve praife or afTedion, Highly 
fenfible of purity, beauty, and fymmetry, flic does not 
always take time to refledl on internal life, internal 
death, internal corruption. ‘ The woman faw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it was plcafant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be dc fired to make one wife, and flie 
took of the fruit thereof.’ (Geii. iii. 6.) 

The female thinks nut ptufoundly ; profound 
thought is the power of the man. Women fed more. 
Senfibility is the power of woman. They often rule 
more cffcftually, more fovercignly, than man. They 
rule with tender looks, tears, and iighs ; but not with 
paffion and threats ; for if, or when, they fo rule, they 
arc no longer women but abortions. They arc capable 
of the fwceteft fenfibility, the moft profound emotion, 
the utmoft Humility, and the cxcefs of enthufinfm. In 
their countenance are the figns of fandliiy and inviola- 
bility, which every fcelmg man honours,* and the efl'e^s 
of w’hich arc often miraculous. Therefore, by the irri- 
tability of their nerves, their incapacity for detp inquiry 
and firm deciflon, they maycafily from their extreme fen- 
fibility become the moft irreclaimable, the moft raptu- 
rous enthufiafts. Their love, ftrong and rooted as it is, 
is very changeable ; their hatred almoft incurable, and 
only to be effaced by continued and artful flattery. 

Men arc moft profound ; women are more fublime. 

Men moft embrace the whole ; women remark in- 
dividually, and take more delight in fele^ling the mi- 
notise w^ch form the whole. Man hears the burfting 
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oc*. tliunJcr, views the deftru£live bolt with fcrcne afpefly 
and (lands crefl amidll the fearful majefty of the ftream- 
ing clouds. Woman trembles at the lightning* and 
the voice of diRaiit thunder; and OirinLs into hcrfclf, 
or finks into the arms of man. Man receives a ray of 
light (ingle, wortnin delights to view it through a prlfm 
ill all its daz/jMg colours. She contemplates the tain« 
bow as the promife of peace ; he extends his inquiring 
eye over the whole liori/.un. Woman laughs, man 
fmiles; woman weeps, man remains filcnt* Woman is 
in anguKh when man weeps, and in defpair when man 
is ill anguidi ; yet has (lie often more faith than man. 
!Man without religion, is a difeafed creature, who would 
perfiiade hiinfi lf he is well, and needs not a phyftcian ; 
but woman without religion, is raging and monilrous. 
A woman with a heard is not fo difgufling as a woman 
who acl'j the freethinker ; her fex is formed to piety 
and leligion ; to them Chriil firfl appeared $ but he was 
obliged to prevent tlicm from too ardently, and loo 
Jiaihly, embracing him ; ‘ l*ouch me not.* Thsy are 
prompt to receive and feizc novelty, and become its cn- 
thufiads. The whole world is forgotten in the emo- 
tion caiifed by the prefence und proximity of him they 
love. They fink into the mod incurable melancholy, 
as they alfo rife to the moft enraptured licights. 

‘‘ Male fenfation is more imagination, female more 
heart. When communicative, tluy are more commitiii- 
talivc than man j when fecret, mere fecrct* In gene- 
ral they are more patient, long-fufFering, credulous, be- 
nevolent, and rnodrfl. Woman is not a foundation on 
which to build. She is the gold, filver, precious (lones, 
wood, hay, (lubblc (i Cor. iii. 12 .) ; the materials for 
building on the male foundation. She ts the leaven, or 
more exprefiively the oil in the vinegar of man: the fe- 
cond part of the hook of man. 

“ Man fingly is but half man ; at lead but half hu- 
man ; a king without a kingdom. Woman, who feels 
properly what (lie is, whether (I ill or in motion, reds 
iij>on the man ; nor is man w hat he may and ought to 
he, but in conjundion with woman : therefore, ‘ it is 
not good that man (lioiild be alone, but that he ihould 
leiwc father and mother, and cleave to his wife, and 
they two (hall be one fivdi.*’ 

They differ aliu in their exterior form and appear- 
ance. 

“ Man is the mod fnm ; woman the mod flexible. 
Man ill the draighldt ; wcTViiin the mod bending. Man 
ilantls (led fad ; woman gently retreats. Man furveys 
and obferves j woman gl.inccs and feels. Man is fe- 
rious : woman is gay. Man is the tailed and broaded; 
woman the I'rnalled and weakeft. Man is rough and 
hiird j woman fmootli and foft. Man is brown ; wo- 
man is fair. Man is wrinkly $ woman is not. The 
hair of man is more drong and fliort ; of woman more 
long and pliant. The eyebrows of man are comprtfTed ; 
of woman lefs frowning. Man has mod convex lints ; 
woman mod concave. Man has mud llraight lines ; 
woman mod cun'ed. T’he countenance of man taken 
in profile is more feldom perpendicular than that of the 
w'O'iwin. Man is mod angular ; woman mod round.** 

^ In dtteniiining the comparative merit of the two 
derogation from female excellency that it 
diflVfs in kind from that v/liich didinguifhes the male 
part of oiir fpccies J and if, in general, it ftiould be 
round (what upon an impartial inquiry will mod cer* 
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tainly be found (that women fill up their appointed 
circle of a6lion with greater regularity than men, the 
claim of preference cannot judly be decided in our fa- 
vour. In the prudential and economical paits of life, 
it is undeniable that they rife far above us : and if true 
fortitude of mind is bed difeovered by a cheerful refig- 
nation to the meafures of Providence, we (Ifull not find 
reafon, perhaps to claim that mod fiiigular of the hu- 
man virtues as our peculiar privilege. There are num- 
herd of the other fex who, from the natural delicacy of 
thtir conflitution, pafs through one continued fcenc of 
fufTcring from their cradles to their graves, with a firm* 
nefs of refolution that would defend fo many (latucs 
to be eretled to their memories, if heroifm were not 
efteetned more by the fplerdour than the merit of ac- 
tions! 

But whatever real difference there may be bclw'ccn 
the moral or intelledlual powers of the male and fe- 
male mind, Nature .does not feem la have marked the 
diffindfion fo ftrongly as our vanity is willing to ima- 
gine ; and after all, perhaps, education will be found to 
conffitute the piincipalfuperiority. It muff be acknow- 
ledged, at lead, that in this article wc have every ad- 
vantage over the foftcr fex that art and induffry can 
poflibiy fccuTc to us. The molt animating examples 
of Greece and Rome are fet btforc us, as early as wc 
are capable of any obfervation ; and the noblcft compo- 
fitions of the ancients ire given into our hands ahwoll 
as foon as we have (Irength to hold them ; while the 
employments of the other fex, at the fame period of 
life, arc generally the reverfe of every thing tliat can 
open and enlarge their minds, or fill them with juff and 
rational notions. The truth of it is, female education 
is fo much worfc than none, as it is better to leave tbc 
mind to its natural and uninffrudted fuggcffioiis, than 
to lead It into falfe purfuits, and contrail its views, by 
turning them upon the lowed and mod trifling objeas. 
Wc feem, indeed, by the manner in which wc differ the 
youth of that fex to be trained, to confider women 
agreeably to the opinion of certain Mahometan doaors, 
and treat them as if wc believed tliey bad no fouls i 
why clfe are they 

Bred only, and completed to the taftc 

Of luftful appetence, to fing, to dance, 

T. o drefs, and iroul the tongue, and roll the eye* 

MiLTtm. 

I'his (liangc ncglca of cultivating the female miml 
can hardly be allowed as good policy, when it is cotifi- 
dertd how much the intereft of focicty is concerned in 
the rectitude of their underftandings* That feafon of 
every man's life which is moft fufceptible of the ftrong- 
eft impreflions, is neccflarily under female dircaion ; as 
tlwrc arc ftw intlances, perhaps, in which that fex is 
not one of the fecret fprings which regulate the moft 
important movements of private or public tranfa£lion8« 
What Cato obferves of his countrymc.i is in one rcfpeif^ 
true of every nation under the fun ; « The Romani 
(faid hcl govern the world, but it is the women that 
govern the Romans.** 

If it be true then (as true beyond all peradventure it 
ifi) that female influence is thus extenfive, nothing cer- 
tainly can l»c of more importance than to give it a pro- 
per tendency, by the affittance of a well dir«;flcd edttf 
cation. l*ar are wc from recommending any attempts 

to 
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4 ck to rtnitr women letirned ; )rtt finely it is neerffary 
ii. they IbauLd be raifed ^bovc ii^iooiraoce. Such a general 
tincture of the «H>ll iifL^ui fciences as may ferve to free 
^ ” the mi Oil frcMi) vulgar prcjudicta, and give it a rrlifli 
for the rational exercife of its pawers, might very ju illy 
enter into a plan of female erudition. That fex might 
be taught to turn the courfe of their reflections into a 
proper and advantageous cliannel, without any danger 
.of rendering tlvem too elevated for the feminine duties 
of life. In a word, they ought to be confidcred as de- 
ligned by Providence for ufe as well as fliow, and train- 
ed Jupf uot only as womciit but as rational creatures* 

SjsX nf Bets, See Bfe. 

tif Plants* See Botany » p. 448. 

SEXAGENARY, fomelbing relating to the num- 
.T}er fixty: thus fexagenary or fexageflmal arithmetic is 
a method of computation proceeding by flxlies; fuch is 
that ufed in the diviflon of a degree into (ixty minutes, 
of the minute into fixty fecoiids, of the fecund into 
flxty thirds, &c. Alfo fexageuary tables are tables of 
proportional parts, fliow'ing the produCi of two fexage- 
liuries that are to be nutkiplied, or the quotient of the 
two that are to be divided. 

SEXAGESIMA, the fecond Sunday before Lent, 
or tbe next to Shrove Sunday, fo called as being about 
the 6otli day before Ealler. 

SEXAGESIMALS, or Sexagesimal FraBhns^ 
fradtions whofe denominators proceed in a fexagecuple 
ratio ; that is, a prime, or the firft minute, ^ 

cond =s yuvrsi a third s= TTyHtrtj* Anciently, there 
were no other than fexageflmals pfed in aflronomy ; and 
they arc iftill retained in many cafes, though decimal 
antlimeltc begins to grow in ufe now in aitronomical 
calculations. luthefe fmdlions, which fome call i^ro- 
uomical fra&%Qns% the denominator being always 60, or 
a multiple thereof, is ufually omitted, and the numera- 
tor only written down : thus, 4®, 59', 3a«, ycy", 
is to be read, 4 degrees, 59 minutes, 32 feconds, 50 
thirds, 16 fourths, &c. 

SEXTANS, S£XTANT,aiixtli part of certain things, 
The Romans having divided their as into 12 ounces or 
incise, the iixth part of that, or two ounces, was the 
Stis,tSLns*'w,^Stx/ans was al(b a meafure which contained 
two ounces of liquor, or two cyathi. 

Sextans, in ailronomy, a conflellation of the 
fouthern bemifphmjtepnade by Heveliua out of unform- 
ed flars. In Hevff^'s catalogue it contains 11, but 
in the Britannic catalogue 41 iUrs. 

SEXTANT, in mathematics, denotes the flxth part 
of a circle, or an arch comprehending t 3 o degrees. 

The word fexiant is more particularly ufed for an 
allronomical inftrument made like a quadrant, except- 
ing that its limb only comprehends 60 degrees. The 
life and application of the fextant is the fame with that 
#»f tlie quadrant. See Quadrantj and Navigation, 

p. 737* 

SEXTILE, /exiiluf the pofition or afpe 61 of two 
planets when at 60 degrees di dance, or at the diitance 
of two figns from one another. It is marked thus (*), 
Sec Aspect. 

SEXTIUS (Quintus), a Pythagorean philofopher, 
fiouriilied in the time of AuguUus. He feemwi form- 
«d to rifein the republic; but he fliruukfrom civil ho- 
^ - 4^ nours, and declined accepting the rank of fenator when 
it was offered iiiin by Joliys Cfc&r, jlliat he might have 
.VoL. XVILPart I. 


time to apply to philufophy. It api>eui*s that hewiih- Ccxtaii 
ed tocAabliih a fchool at Rome, and that his tcncta, 
itliough oluefly draam from the doctrines ot Pythagoras, " ^ 
in foine particuhirs referalded thofe of the Sioics. 

He foon found himfelf involved in many difficulties. 

His laws were tindtured with great feverity ; and in an 
early period of his eflablifhincnt, he found his mind fo 
haraffed, and the harflincfs of the dodtrnies wnich he 
wifhed to eftablifli fo repuhive to his feelings, that he . 
had nearly worked himfclf up to fuch a height of de« 
fperation as to refolvc on putting a period to his ex- 
iilence. 

OF the fchool of Sexlius were Fabianns, Sotion, Fla- 
viaiius, Craflitins, and Ccifus. Of his works only a 
few fragments remain ; and whether any of them form- 
ed a part of the work which Seneca admired fo much, 
cannot now be determined. Some of his maxims are 
valuable. He recommended an examination of the ac- 
tions of tbe day to his fcholars when they retired to 
•rett; lie taught, that the road to Heaven fail aflra) was 
by frugality, temperance, and fortitude. He uied to 
recommend holding a looking-glafa before perfona dif- 
ordered wkh palTion. He enjoined his fcholars to ab- 
flain from animal food. 

SEXTON, a church-officer, thus called by corrup- 
tion of the Latin facrtjla^ or Saxon fegerjhne^ which de- 
notes tbe fame. Plis office is to take care of the veffela, 
vcftmeiUs, See* belonging to the church; and to attend 
the miniher, church-warden, &c. at church. He is 
ufually chofen by the parfon only. Sextons, as well as 
panfh-clerks, are regarded by the common law as per- 
funs who have freehold in their offices; and, therefore, 
though they may be pnnifhed, yet they cannot be de- 
prived, by ecclefiaflical cenfures. 

The office of fexton in tbe pope’s chapel is appro-^ 
priated to the order of the hermits of St Angufline. 

He is generally a biihop, though fometimes the pope 
only gives a bifliopric, in partihuSf to him on whom he 
confers the pod. He takes the title of PrefiB of il)c 
Papers Sacrtfyt and has the keeping the veffels of gold 
and lilvcr, the relics, dec. When the pope fays mafs, 
ihe fexton always tades the bread and wine fird. If it 
be in private he fays mafs, bis holinefs, of two wafers, 
gives him one to rat ; and, if in public, the cardinal, 
who aflids the pope in quality of deacon, of three w'a- 
fers, gives him two to cat. When the pope is dtfpc- 
rately fick, he adminifters to him the farrament of ex- 
treme un^lion, &c. and ciilcre the conclave in quality 
of fird conclavid. 

The office of a fexton in Sweden is fomewhat fin- 
gular. During M, Outiiic'i’s (lay at Stockholm in 1736 
he vifited the church of St Clan, and during divine fer- 
vicc he obferved a fexton going about with a long rod, 
waking thofe perfons who bad fallen afleep. 

SEXTUPLE, in mufic, denotes a mixed fort of tri- 
ple, which is beaten in double time. 

SEXTUS Empiricus, a famous Pyrrhonian phi- 
lofopber, lived in the fecond century, under the 
reign of Antoninus Pius. He was a phyfician of the 
fe^ of the Empirics, and is faid to have been one of 
the preceptors of Antoninus the Philofopher. There 
Are dill extant his Pyrrhonian Inditutions, and a large 
work Rgainft the mathematicians, See, The bed edhion 
of Sextus Expirknis is that of Fabricius in Greek and 
Latin,, printed at Leipfic in lyiSj^olio. 

T i SEXUALISTiE, 
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S#xfnlUl« SEXUALIST^, among botanical writerst iliofe 
Sforza cftabllflicd the clailea of plants upon the dif- 

> fcrcnccs of the foxes and parts of fructification in plants, 

according; to the modern method ; as Linnxus, &c. 

SEZAWUL, a Hindoo word, \ifed in Bengal to 
exprefs an oiiicer employed at a monthly falary to col- 
the revenues. 

SrORZA (James), was the founder of the illuflri- 
ons houfe of Sforza, which a^ed fo cuiifpicuous a part in 
Italy during the 15th and 16th centuries, which gave fix 
duki's to Milan, and contracted alliances with almoii eve- 
ry fovercign in Europe. James Sforza was born on the 
aSth of May 1 369, at Catignola, a fmall town in Italy, 
lying between Jinola and Eaenza. His father was a 
day-labourer, or, according to Commines, a (hoemaker. 
A company of foldicrs happening one day to pafs 
tlwough Catignola, lie was feized with the defire of ac- 
companying them to the wars. ** I will go (faid he to 
himfelf), and dart my hatchet again ft that tree, and if 
it flick fail in the wood, 1 will immediately become a 
foldier.** The hatchet accordingly ftuck faft, and our 
adventurer enlifttd; and becaufe, fays the Abbe deChoifi, 
lie had thrown the axe with all his force, he afiumed the 
name of Sforza ; for his true name was (liacumuzzo, or 
James Attcndulo. He rofe rapidly in the army, and 
foon became commander of 7000 me n. He defended 
the caufc of Jane 11 . queen of Naples for many years, 
and was made conllablc of lur kingdom. He was crea- 
ted count of Catignola by Pope John XX IL by way 
of paying a debt of 14000 ducats which the church of 
Rome owed him. His exploits became every day more 
illuflrious : he obliged Alplionfo king of Atragon to 
jaife the liege of Naples} and reduced feveral places 
that had revolted in Abnizzo and L« Labour; but while 
in purfuit of bis enemies he was unfortunately drowned 
in the river Aterno on the 3d January 1424, at the 
age of 54 years. His heroic qualities and the continual 
wars in which he was engaged, did nut hinder him from 
forming an attachment to the fair fcx. In his youth he 
fell in love with a woman called Tn^ufta, whom 

he married after fhc had born him feveral children. He 
married afterwards Antoinette Salcmbini, who brought 
him feveral excellent eftates ; Ihc bore him BofioSfor- 
'/a, count of Santa-Elor, a warrior and governor of 
Orvietta for Pope Martin V, Ilia third wife was Ca- 
tharine Alopa, filler of Rodolpho, grand chamberlain to 
the fovercign of Naples. His laft wife, for he was four 
times married, was Mary Marzana, daughter to the 
duke of Sefia. She bore him Charles Sforza, who w^as 
general of the order of Auguilines, and archbilltop of 
Milan. 

Sforza (Francis), the fon of James Sforza by 
Lucia Trezana, was born in 1401, and trained up by 
hia father to the profeflion of arms. At the age of 
S3 he defeated the troops of Braccio, who difputed 
with him the paflage of the Aterno. In this ac- 
tion bis father was drowned, and Francis, though il- 
legitimate, fuccecdcd him- He fought fuccefBfully a- 
gainfl the Spaniards, and contributed a great deal both 
'^jwards raifing the fiege of Naples, and to the vidory 
which was gained over the troops of Braccio near A* 
^utla in 1425, where that general was killed. After 
the death of Queen Jane, b 1435, he efpoufed the in* 
tereili of the duke of Anjou, to whom ftic had left her 
€roWD> and by hia courage and ibilitiea ably fupporud 
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that unfortunate prince. He made himfelf mailer of Sforzt 
feveral places in Ancona, from which he was driven by !l ^ 
Pope Eugenius IV. who defeated and excommunicated Shadow. 
him ; but he foon re-e(tabli filed hia affairs by a vidory, ’ ~ 

His reputation was now fo great that the pope, the Ve- 
netians, and the Florentines, chofc him for their gene- 
ral againfi the duke of Milan. Sforza had already con- 
dfid^ Venetian armies againll that prince, though he 
had efpoufed his daugiiter. The duke dying in i447r 
the inhabitants of Milan invited Sforza, his fon-in-law, 
to lead them againll that duke. But, after Ibme exer- 
tions in their Aivour, he turned his arms againll them- 
felves, laid fiege to Milan, and obliged them to re- 
ceive him as duke, notwithllanding the rights of Charles 
duke of Oilcans, the fon of Valentine of Milan. In 
1464, Louis XI. who liated Orleans, gave up to Sfof- 
za the rights which the crown of France had over Ge* 
noa, and even put into his hands Savona, a town be- 
longing to that republic. The duke of Milan foon af- 
ter made himfelf mailer of Genoa. He died in 1466, 
with the reputation of a man who was willing to fell 
his blood to the bed purchafer, and who was not too 
fcrupulous an obferver of his word. His (econd wife 
was Blanche Marie, natural daughter of Philip Marie 
duke of Milan. She bore him Galcas Marie, and Lu- 
dovic Marie, dukes of Milan, Philip Marie conm oc 
Pavia, Sforza Marie duke of Bari, Afcagne Marie bi- 
Ihop of Pavia and Cremona, and a cardinal. He was 
taken prifoner hy the troops of Louts XII. and confin- 
ed for fome time in the tower of Bourges, He was a 
cunning man, and deceived Cardinal d’Amboife when 
that prelate afpired at the papacy. HisdanghtefH were 
Hyppolita, married toAlphoufoof Arragon, afterwards’ 
king of Naples ; and Elizabeth, married to William 
marquis of Moniferrat. He had bclides feveral natural 
children- 

SHACK, in ancient cuftoms, a liberty of wintcr- 
paRunige. In the counties of Norfolk and SiilTolk, the 
lord of the manor h'js fliack, i. e. a liberty of feeding 
his Ihecp at pleafure in his tenants lands during tlie fix 
winter months. In Norfolk, lhack alfo extends to the 
common for hogs, in all men’s grounds, from the end 
of hai-veft till feed-time. Whence to go ajhack^ is to 
feed at large. 

SHACKLES, aboard a {hip, are thofc oblong iron 
rings, bigger at one end than at the other, with which 
the ports are fliut fall, by thru Cling the wooden bar of 
the port through them. There is alfo a fort of fliackUs 
to lilt the hatches up with, of a like figure, but fmalkn 
They are fattened at the corners of the hatches. 

SHAD, in ichthyology, a fpecies of Clupea. 

SHADDOCK, a fptcics of Citrus. 

SHADOW, in optics, a privation or diminution of 
light by the interpofition of an opake body : or it i% 
a plane where the light is cither altogether obttru£ted, 
or greatly weakened by the interpofition of foroc 
opake body between it and the luminary. 

Shapow, in painting, an imitation of a real Chad ovf 
etttilcd by gradually heightening and darkening the 
coloura of fuch figuits as hy their difpoiitions cannot 
receive any dircdi rays from the luminary that i&fup" 
pofed to enlighten the piece. 

ADO!W, in perfpedivc, the appearance of an opake 
body^ and a lomioousi oue, whofe rays diverge {.r, 
oaiidle> lampf &Cf), being given i to find the juU «p« 

pearati.ee 
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ft]tad%vcll pearance of the (hadow, accordtiif^ to the laws of per- 
. ff fpcAivc, The method is this : From the luminous bo- 
»a tt )ury .^y^ which is here confidered as a point, let fall a per- 
' peiidicnlnr to the perfpedtive plane or table ; u e* find 
the appearance of a point upon which a perpendicular, 
drawn from the middle of tlie luminary, falls on the ]>er- 
fpedtive plane ; and fi^m the feveral onglcM, or raifed 
points of the body, let fall perpendiculars to the plane. 
Thcfe points, 'whireon the perpendiculars fall, conne^^ 
by tight lines, with the point upon wliich the perjnn- 
dtcular let fall from the luminaty falls; and continue 
the lines to the fide oppofite to the luminary. Laftly, 
Through the raifed points draw lines through the centre 
of the luminary, iiilerfe^ling the former ; the points of 
interfediion are the terms or bounds of the fiiadow. 

SHADWELL (Thoma*!), defeended of an ancient 
family in StafFoidfliire, was born in 1640, and educated 
at Cains college, Cambridge. He then was placed in 
the Middle Temple to ftudy the laws ; where having 
fpent fome time, he travelled abroad. Upon his return 
home, he became acquainted with the mail celebrated 
perfons of wit in that age. He applied himfelf chiefly 
to dramatic writing, in which he had great fuccefs; and 
upon the Revolution was made poet laureat and hiflo- 
riographer to King William and Queen Mary, in the 
room of MrDrydeii. Thefe employments he enjoyed till 
his death, which happened in 1^192. BeOde his drama- 
tie writingf!, he coinpofed fcvcral other pieces of poetry; 
tlie chief of w hich arc hia congratulatory poem on the 
prince of Orange’s coming Xo England ; another on 
Queen Mary ; his tranflation of Juvenal’s loth fatire, 
Mr Dryden. treats him with great contempt, in 
his fatire called Mtic-PUcknoc* The beft judges of that 
age, however, gave their teftimony in favour of his co- 
medies ; which have in them fine lliokcs of humour; 
the charafters arc often original, flrongly marked, and 
well fuflained. An edition of his works, with fome 
account of his life and writings prefixed, was publilhed 
ill 1720, in 4 volfi, 8 VO. 

SHAFT of a Column, in building, is the body 
thereof betw^een the bafe and capital ; fo called from its 
#i*ai gh t nefs. See A R c fi 1 T k c i u nr. . 

Shaft, in mining, is the pit or hollow entrance into 
tliC mine. In the tin mines, after this is funk about a 
fathom, they leave a little, long, fquare place, which is 
called a Jbamhle. 

Shafts arc funk fome ten, fome twenty fathoms deep 
into the earth, more or lefa. Of thefe fhafts, there is 
the landing or working (haft, where they bring up the 
work or ore to the furfatc ; but if it be worked by a 
horfe engine or whim, it is called a njuhimfbaft ^ and 
where the water is drawn out of the mine, it is indif- 
ferently named an emgtnefbaftf or the rodfhaft. See 
Mink. 

Shaft, in omithologv. See Trochilus. 

' StlAFTESBURY, a town of Durfetlhire in Eng- 
land, in W. Long. 3. 20. N. Lai. 51.6. It iUndsun 
a high hill, and is built in the form of a bow. It en- 
joys a ferene wliolefome air, and has a Unc profpcdl. It 
is a good thoroughfare, is governed by a mayor, and 
fends two members to parliament. This town is fiip- 
pofedto have been built in the Rth century, and to have 
. ^ been enlarged hj King Alfred, and hud 1 2 cliurches, be- 
fidts a Bcnediftine tnonaftcry, inf the time of the Saxons, 
Imt has now oikly three^ St Edward the martyr was 


buried here. It had three mints before the Conqut ft, ShifwfWy 
and, in the reign of Henry VIIL was the fee of a fuf- II 
fbgan bilhop. It was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth 
and Charles 11 . and is governed by a mayor, rccordtT, ^*^***^ . 
twelve aldermen, bailifl’s, and a common council. It 
contains about 320 houfes, many of wliich arc of 
freeftone. Water is fo fcarce, that it ufed to be 
fupplied from Motcomb ; but it was obtained more 
commodiouOy in 1718, by means of engines, which 
raifed the water above 300 feet perpendicular, and 
conveyed it to a large cittern in the middle of the 
tow'f), from the diftance of tw'o miles. Yet even this id 
laid afide, and they have dug feveral pits, in which they 
preferve the rain water ; and the poor get their living 
to this day by fetching it in pails or on horfes. It 
gives the title of earl to the noble family of Cooper. 

Shaftesbury (earl of). Sec Cooper. 

SHAG, in ornithclegy. Sec Pelicanus. 

SHAGREEN, orCH ACRE EN, in commerce, a kind 
of grain leather prepared of the Ik in of a fpccics of 
Sqitalus, much ufed in covering cafes, books, &c. 

Manner of preparing SuAdRSEN, The ftiin, being 
flayed off, is ftrctched out, covered over with mutlard 
feed, and the feed bruiftd on it ; and thus it is expofed 
to the weather for fome days, and then tanned. 

The beft is that brought from Conllantiiiople, of a 
brownifti colour ; the white is the worft. It is ex- 
tremely haid; ytl, when fteeped in water, it becomes 
very foft and pliable ; wlience it is of great life among 
cafe-makers. It takes any colour that is given it, red, 
green, yellow, or black. It is frequently counterfeited 
by morocco, formed like fliagrccn ; but this latt is di- 
iUnguiftied by its peeling otf, which the fiHL docs not. 

SHAIK properly figmiics an old man. In the tail 
it is ufed to denote a lord or chief, a ipan of eminence 
and property. Sec Schiechs. 

SHAKE, in finging. Sec Trill. 

SHAKESPEARE or Shaksp^ark (William), 
the prince of dramatic writers, was born at Stratford 
upon Avon in Warwiekfliirc, on the 23d of April 
1564. From the regiftcr of that town, iluppears that 
a plague broke out there on the 30th of June follow- 
ing, which raged with great violence; but foitunatcly 
it did not reach the houfe in whicli this infaiit prodigy 
lay. His father, John Slukefpeare, enjoyed a fmall 
patrimonial eftate, and was a confideiablc dealer in 
wool; hismotherwas the daughter and heirefs of Robert 
Arden of WelHngcote. Our illuttrious poet being de- 
figned for the bufmefs of his father, icceived iid better 
education than the inftru^tions which the free fohool 
of Stratford could aiTord. After appl)ii‘ig fome time 
to the iludy of Latin, he was called home to allitt his 
father, who feems by fume accident to have been redu- 
ced in his circumttances. Before arriving at the age 
of 19, he married the daughter of Mr Hathaway, a 
fubilantial yeoman in the neighbourhood of Stratford* 

This lady was right years older than her huiband* 

Having the misfortune to full into bad company, he 
was reduced into fome profligate actions, which drew- 
on him a crimiunl profecutiun, and at length forced 
liim to take refuge in the capital. In concert with, 
his aifociaicB, lie broke into a park belonging to Sir 
Thomas Lucy of Charlccote, and carried off fome of 
hb deer. Every admirer of Shakefpeare will regret 
that fuch a blemiih ihould have ftained his charadcr^/ 

T t S' but, 
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bnt, perliaps, if any thing can extenuate HIb guilt, tre 
l^circ. nn'ght aferibe it to the opiniona of the age, which, per- 
^ hapB, aa was formerly the cafe in Scotland, might not 
diftinguifh the killing of deer by any mark of difgrace, 
or any charge of criminality. One thing at lead is 
certipn, that Shakefpeare hinifclf thought that the pro- 
ftfcr.tioii \cKich Sir Thomas raifed againll him wa-^ car- 
ried » n with too great fevcrlty ; an opinion which he 
could not have eiitertaincd had this action been at that 
time viewed in the fun^e criminal light as it is at pre- 
fent. Shakefpeave lert riM hia refentment againfl Sir 
Thomas, by wilting a fat irical ballad, which exafpe- 
ratccl him fo much, that the procefs was carried on with 
redoubltd violence j and the young pewt, in order to^ 
hvoid the punilhment of the law, was obliged to make 
Ills cfcape. This ballad would be confidcred as a curi- 
ous rilic, on account of its being the firlk production 
of Shakerpeare ; it would alfo be inlcrclling to pern fe 
A poem which could irritate the baronet to fo high a 
degree. Tiaditiort has preferred the firft llanza : 

A parliamc member, a jiiftice of peace. 

At home a poor fcare-crow, at London an alTo. 

If lowfie is Lucy, aa feme volke mifcallc it. 

Then I.ucy is low fie whatever befall it : 

He think-a himfclf greatc. 

Yet an affc in his date. 

We allovvc by his cars, but with affes to mate. 

If lAicy is lowlie, a^ feme volke mifcallc it, 

Sing lov fie Lucy whatever befall it. 

Tf the reft of the ballad was of a piece with this 
ftnir/a, it miglit affift ns to form fome opinion of the 
irritability of the baronet, but will enable us to form 
no idea of the opening genius of Shakefpearc. 

Thus expedicd from his native village, he repaired to 
I.ondcn, where he was glad to accept a fuhnrdinate of- 
fice ill the theatre. It has been faid that he was firft 
engaged, while tlie play was acting, in holding tlic horfes 
of thofe who rode lo the theatre : but this (lory refts 
on a (Itnder foundation. As his name is found print- 
ed among thofe of the other players before fome old 
plays, it is probable that he was fome time employed 
as an a 6 \or ; but we are not informed what chara^Iers 
.he ]jl.iycd ; we arc only told, that the part which he 
adted bell was that of thuGhoft in Hamlet ; and that 
he appeared in the charad^er of Adam in fou L'the 
it, Jf the names of the adlors prefixed to Ben Jon- 
fou’s play of Every Man in his Ihtmdur were arranged 
i;i the fame order a's the perlbiis reprefeiited, which is 
v«^ry probable, Shakefpeartf played the part of Old 
Knowcll. We have rcafon therefore to fuppofe, as far 
ns we can argue fiom tbefe few fadls, that he generally 
rtpreftnted old rueri. Sec Malone’s Chronology, in his 
edit ion of Shakefpearc. 

But though he was not qualified to ftiine ns an ac- 
tor, he w 18 now in the fituation which could moft cf- 
fedln.illy ' ouft* tluife latent fparks of genins which af- 
terwar burft forth with fo refpicndeiit a flame. Be- 
ing well acquainted with the mcchanicnl bulintfs of the 
theatre and tlie tafte of the times ; pofl'cirtd of a know- 
ledge of the eharadlcrs of men r*»ltiv,bling intuition, an 
itnag* 'lation that ranged at' large through nature, fc- 
ledling the gr ind, the fubkmc, aud the beautiful ; a ju- 
dicious caution, that difpolVd him to prefer thofe pilots 
vi 4 jich lipd already been found to pleafe \ an uncommon 


fluency and force of expreflion ; he was qiialifted at Shake- 
once to eclipfe all who had gone before him. fpcarc. 

Notwithllanding the unrivalled genius of Shake- 
fpeare, moft of his plots were the invention of others ; 
which, however, he certainly much improved, if he did 
not entirely new-model. We arc affured, that prior to 
the theatrical coinpofjtians of Shakefpeare, dramatic 
pieces were w^riltcn on the following fubjciSs, vi/.. 

King John, King Richard JI. and III. King licnry 
IV. and V. King Henry VII L King I. ear, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Meafure for Meafure, the Mcrthacn of 
Venice, the Taming of a Shrew, and the Comedy of 
Errors. 

Among his patrons, the earl of Southampton is 
particularly honoured by bim, in the dedicatioq of 
two poems, Venus and Adonis, and Lucrccc ; in the 
Irtter cfpecially, be exprefted himfclf in fuch terms as 
gives countenance to Avhat is related of that patron’s 
(liftinguiftied gencrofity to him. In the beginning of 
King Jamco T.’s reign (if not fooner) he was one of 
the principal managers of the playhoiifc, and conti- 
nntd in it fcveral years afterwards ; till, having ac- 
quired fuel) H fortune as fatisfied his moderate wiftics 
and views in life, he quitted the ftage, and all other 
buliiicf**, and pafl’ecl the remainder of his time in an lio- 
nournblc eafe, at his native town of Stratford, where he 
lived in a handfome lioufe of his own purchafing, to 
which he gave the name of Ahetv Place ; and he had 
the good fortune to favc it from the flames in the dread- 
ful fire that confumed the greateft part of the town in 
1614. 

In the beginning of the year 1616, he made his 
will, wherein he teftified his refpeA to his quondam 
partners in the theatre : he appointed his youngeft 
daughter, jointly with her hulband, his executors, and 
bequeathed to them the bed part of his eftate, which 
they came into the pofleflion of not long after. He 
died on the 23d of April following, being the 53d year 
of bis age ; and was interred among his ancellors 011 
the nortli fide of the chancel, in tlie great church of 
Stratford, where there is a handfome monument erected 
for him, inferibed with the following elegiac diftich in 
Latin 

yuJicio Pyliumt gettio Soerdtem^ arte Mar Qiietn^ 

Terra legit, Pofulus marret, Olyrhfus habet. 

In the year *740, another very noble one was raifed to 
his memory, at the public expence, in Weft min fter Ab- 
bey ; an ample contribution for this purpofe being made 
upon’ exhibiting his tragedy of Julius Cnfar, at the 
iheatrc-royal in Drury-Lan^, April 28. 1738. 

Nor mull we omit mentioning another teftimony of 
the veneration paid to his manes by the public in ge- 
neral, which is, that a mulberry tree planted upon hia 
ellate by the bands of ibis revered bard, was cut down 
not many years ago ; and the wood being converted to 
feveral domeftic ufes, was all eagerly bought at a high 
price, and each Angle piece treafured up by its pur- 
chafer as a precious memorial of the planter. 

The chara^er of Shakefpeare as a dramatic writer 
has been often drawm, but perhaps never with more ac- 
curacy than by the pen of Dr Juhnfon ; “ Shakefpeare 
(fays he) is above all writers, at Icaft above all modern 
viritcrs, the poet of nature ; the poet that holds up to ^ 
}ii% readers a faithful mirror of manners and of life. 

His 
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Shake* His cliaraAers are not modified hy-ihc cuftoma of par- 
ticular placeSi unpradtifed by the reft of the world}- by 
* * the peculiarities of (tudies of profeffions, which can 

operate but upon imali nuiTibei*8 ; or by the accidents 
of tranficnt faihions or temporary opinions: they are the 
gcmiine progeny of common humanity, fuch as the 
world will always fupply, and obfervation will always 
find. His peiTons adt and Tpeak by the influence of 
thofe general paffions and principles by which all minds 
are agitated, and the whole fyflem of life is continued 
in motion. In the writings of other poets, a charafter 
is too often an individual ; in thofe of Shakefpeare, it 
is commonly a fpecie?. 

“ It is from this wide cxlenfion of defign that fo 
much inflruftion is derived. It is this which fills the 
plays of Shakofpcarc with pradtical axioms and domef- 
tic wifdom. It was faid of Euripides, that every verfc 
WMS a precept; and it may be hiid of Shakefpeare, that 
from his works maybe colleAed a fyflem of civil and 
economical prudence. Yet his real power is not fhown 
in the fplendour of particular pafTages, but by the pro- 
grefs of his fable, and the tenor of Ids dialogue; and he 
that tries to recommend him by feledl quotations, will 
fucceed like the pedant in Hierocles, who, when lie of- 
fered his huufe to fulo ; catried u brick in his pocket as 
a fpecimen. 

Upon every other ftage the univerfal agent is love, 
by whole power all good and evil is diflributed, and 
every adfion quickened or retarded. But love is only 
one of many paffions ; aud as it has no great influence 
upon the fum of life, it has little operation in the dra* 
mas of a poet who caught his ideas from the living 
world, and exhibited only what he faw before him. 
He knew* that any other paffion, as it was regular or 
exorbitant, was a caufe of happinefa or calamity, 

“ Charadters thus ample and general were not eafily 
diferiminated aud preferved ; yet perhaps no poet ever 
kept liis perfonages more diflindl from each other. 

“ Other dramatiils can only gain attention by hyper- 
bolical or aggravated charadtei*s, by fabulous and unex- 
ampled excellence or depravity, as the writers of bar- 
barous romances invigorated the reader by a giant and 
a dwarf ; and he that (hould form his expedlatione of 
liuman affairs from the play, or from the tale, would 
be equally deceived. Shakefpeare has no heroes, his 
feenes are only occupied by men, who adl and fpeak as 
the reader thinks that he fliould himfclf have fpoken 
or adled on tlie fame occafion : Even where the agency 
is fiipernatural, the dialogue is level with life. Other 
writers difguife the mod natural paffions and laoft fre- 
quent incidents ; fo that he who contemplates them in 
the book will not know them in the world : Shake- 
fpeare approximates the remote, and familarizes the 
wonderful ; the event which ho reprefents will not hap- 
pen, but if it were puffible, its effects would probably 
be fuch as he has ailigncd ; and it may be faid, that he 
has not only (howu human nature as it a^6 in real cxi* 
gencies, but as it would be found in trials to which it 
cannot he expofed. 

** This therefore is the praife of Shakefpeare, that 
his drama is the mirror of life ; that he who has mazed 
his imagination, in following the phantoms which other 
writers raife up before him, may here be cured of his 
delirious ecilafies, by reading human fentiments in hu- 
man language 5 by fceiics from which a hermit may efti* 


mate the tranfadions of the world, and a confelTor pre- Sh»ke* 
did the progiefs of the paffions.” fpcare. 

The learning of Shakefpeare has frequently been a ^ 
fiihjcdr of inquiry. That he pofTefTcd much claffical 
knowledge docs not appear, yet he was certainly ac- 
quainted with the Latin poets, particularly with Te- 
rence, as Cnlman has juftly remarked, which appears 
from his ufing the word thrafonict*L Nor was he un- 
acquainted with French and Italian. Wc arc indeed 
told, that the paflhgcs in which thefe languages ocrur 
might be impertinent additions of the players; hut is it 
probable, that any of the players fo far furpafled Shake- 
fpeare ? 

That much knowledge is fcattcrcd over his wprks is 
very juftly obferved by Pope ; but it is often fuch 
knowledge as books did not fiipply. “ There is, how'- 
ever, proof enough (fays Dr Johnfon) that he w’as 
a very diligent reader ; nor was our language then fo 
indigent of books, but that he might very liberally in- 
dulge his curiolity without excurfion into foreign lite- 
rature. Many of the Roman authors were tranflated, 
and fome of the Greek; the Reformation had filled the 
kingdom with theological leaniing ; moft of the topics 
of human difquifition had found Englifli writers ; and 
poetry had been cultivated, not only with diligence, 
but fuccefs. This was a (lock of knowledge fufficient 
for a mind fo capable of appropriating and improving 
it.” 

The works of Shakefpeare confift of 35 dramatic 
pieces. The following is tlie chronological order which 
Mr Malone has endeavoured to eilablilh, after a miniire 
inveftigation, in which he has in general been fuccefs- 
ful; 


I. Firft Part ®f King Henry VI. 

1589 

2. Second Part of King Henry VI. 

- 1591 

3. Third Part of King Henry VI. 

1591 

4, A Midfummer Niglit's Dream 

1592 

5. Comedy of Errors 

159^ 

6. Taming of the Shrew 

7. Lovers Labour Loft 

1394 

1594 

8. Two Gentlemen of Verona 

»595 

9. Romeo and Juliet 

i 59 > 

10. Hamlet 

I 59 <J 

II. King John 

i 59 <S 

12. King Richard II. 

*597 

13. King Richard HI. 

*597 

14. Firft Part of King Henry IV. 

*597 

15. Second Part of King Henry IV, 

- 1598 

16. The Merchant of Venice 

1598 

17. All's Well that Ends Well 

1598 

18. King Henry V. 

*599 

19. Much Ado About Nothing 

- 1600 

20. As You Like It 

1600 

21. Merry Wives of Windfor 

1601 

22. Hing Henry VI 11 . 

1601 

23. Troilus and Creffida 

- 1602 

24. Meafure for Meafure 

1603 

25. The Winter's Tale 

1604 

26, King Lear 

- 1605 

27. Cymbellinc 

1605 

28. Macbeth 

- 1606 

29. Julius Cicfrir 

- 1 607 

30. Anion) and Cleopatra 

- • 

31. Timoii of Athens , - 

1 609 

32. Coriolanus 

- l<^IO 

33. Othello 
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FlAr* OtlieUo . - » 1611 

ipcarc. 5^. TheTcmpeft - - . i 6 iz 

Twelfth Night - - , - 1614 

The three firft of thefe, Mr Malone thinks, there is 
very ftrong reafon to believe arc not the original pro- 
du^iuns of Shakefpearc ; but that lie probably altered 
them, and added fome new feeties. 

In the firft folio edition in 16*3, thefe plays were en- 
titled “ Mr William Shakcfpearc^s fcomedies, Hiftorics, 
and Tragedies.*' They have been piibliftied by various 
editors. The firft folio edition by Ifaac Jaggard and 
Edward Blount ; tbe fecond, folio, 1632, by Thomas 
Cotes for Robert Allot ; the third, 1664, for P. C. ; 
the fourth, 1685, H<?tringman, E. Brewfter, 

and R. Bentley. Rowe publifhed an 8vo edition in 
1709, in 7 vols. and a 12 mo edition in 1714, in 

9 vols. ; for which he received 361* los. Pope pu- 

bliHicd a 410 edition in 1725, in 6 vols* and a 
i2mo in 1728, in 10 vols.; for which be was paid 
217I. 123 . 'riieobald gave a new edition in 8vo 

in 1733, in 7 vols* another in i2mo in 1740, in 8 vols. ; 
mid received for his labour 65 2I. los* Sir Thomas 
Hanmcr publifhed an edition in 1 744, in 6 vols. 410* 
Dr Warburton's 8vo edition came out in 1747, in 
8 vols. ; fur which he was paid 560I. The editions 
publifhed lince that time, are Dr Johitfon's in 1765, in 
8 vols. 8vo. Stevens's in 1766, in 4 vols. 8vo* Ca- 
pell’s in 1768, in 10 vols. crown 8vo ; for this the au- 
thor was paid 300I. A fecond edition of Hummer's 
in 1771, f) vols. Johnfon'a and Stevens's in 1773* in 

10 void. 8vo ; a fecond edition in 1778 ; a third by 
Reed in 1 785 ; and Malone’s crown 8vo edition in 
1789, in 10 vols. 

The moft authentic of the old editions is that of 
1623. At hill (fays Dr Johnfon) an edition was 
undertaken by Rowe ; not becaufc a poet was to be 
publiflicd by a poet, for Rowe feems to have thought 
very little on correction or explai.ation, but that our 
niithur’d works might appear like thofe of his fraterni- 
ty, with the appendages of a life and recommendatory 
preface. Rowe has been clamoroufly blamed for not 
pcrfonTiing what he did not undertake, and it is time 
that jiifticc be done him, by confefling, that though he 
feems to have had no ihouglits of corruption beyond the 
printer’s errors, yet he has made many emendations, if 
they were not made before, which his fuccefibrs have 
received without acknowledgment, and which, if they 
liad produced them, would have filled pages with cen- 
furcs of the ftupidity by which the faults were com- 
mitted, with dilplays of the abfurdities which they in- 
volved, with oftciitatious cxpofitions of the new reading, 
and felf-congratulatiuuS on the happinefs of difeoveripg 
it.” 

The nation had been for many years content enough 
with Mr Rowe's performance, when Mr Pope made 
them actpiainted with the true ftatc of Shakefpeare's 
text, fhowed that it was extremely corrupt, and gave 
reafon to hope that tliere were means of reforming it. 
Mr Pope's edition, how ever^ he bbferves, fell below his 
own orpedlations ; and he was fo much offended, when 
he was found to have left any thing for others to do, 
that he pafTcd the latter part of his life in a ftatc of 
boftili;? with verba! criticifm. 

The only talk in the opinion of Mr Malone, for 
jwbich Pope was cmiueatly aaft iudifputably t|yaUrKd| 

1 


was to mark the faults and beauties of his author.— 
When he undertook the office of a commentator, every 
anomaly of language, and every cxprelfiou that was cur- 
rently in ufe, were confidered as errors or corruptions, 
and the text was altered or amended, as it was called, at 
plcafurc. Pope is openly, charged w^ith being one of 
the great corrupters of Shakefpeare’s text. 

pope was fucceeded by Theobald, w:ho collated the 
ancient copies^ and ris^ftified many errors. He wc^ 
however, a man of narrow comprehenfion and of little 
learning, and what is w'orfc, in his report of copies and 
editions, lie is ,not to be trufted without examination. 
From the liberties taken by Pope, the edition of Theo- 
bald was juflly preferred, becaufe he profelTcd to adhere 
to the ancient copies more lliidlly, and illuilrated a few 
paflages by extracts from tbe w'riters of our poet’s age. 
Still, however, he was a confiderabie iiHio\ator; and 
while a few arbitrary changes made by Pope were de- 
teded, innumerable fophiilications were iilently adopt- 
ed. 

Sir Thomas Hanmcr, who comes next, was a man of 
critical abilities, and of extenfive learning* His correc- 
tions arc commonly juft, but fometimes capricious. He 
is cenfurable, too, for receiving without examiiuitiou 
alinoft all the innovations. of Pope. 

The original and predominant error of Warburton’s 
commentary, is acquiefccncc in his firft thoughts ; that 
precipitation which is produced by confeioufnefs of 
quick difeernment ; and that confidence which prefiimes 
to do, by furveying the furface, what labour only can 
perform, by penetrating to the bottom. His notea 
exhibit fpmetimes perverfe interpretations, and fomc- 
times improbable conjectures ; he at one time givps the 
author more profundity of meaning than the lenience 
admits, and at another difeovers abfurdities where the 
fenfe is plain to every other reader. But his emenda- 
tions are like wife often happy and juft ; and his inter** 
pretatipn of obfeure pairages leamea and fagacious. 

It has indeed been laid by bis defenders, that his great 
objeCt was to difplay his own learning ; and certainly, 
in fpitc of the clamour raifed againfthim for fubllitu- 
ting his own chimerical conceits inftcad of the genuine 
text of Shakefpear^, his work incrcafed his reputation. 

But as it is of little value as a commentary on Shake- 
fpeare, fince Warbuiton is now gone, his work will pro- 
bably foon fink into oblivion. 

In 1 765 Dr Johufon’s edition, which had long been 
impatiently exped^d, was given to the public. His. vi- 
gorous and comprehcnfive underftanding threw- more 
light on his author than all his prcdccelTors had done. 

The character which he gave of each play is generally 
juft. His refutation of the falfe glofits of Theobald and 
Warhurton, and his numerous explications of involved 
and difficult pafiages, entitle him to the gratitude of 
every admirer of Shakefpearc. 

The laft editor is Mr Malone, who was eiglit years 
employed in preparing his edition. By coUatipg, the 
moft authentic copies, he lias becu careful<to purify 
text. He has been fo induflrious, in order to difeover 
the meaning of the author, that he has ranfacked many 
volumes, aud trulls that, bcfidcs his additional illullra- 
tions, not a fingle valuable explication of any obfeure 
pafTage in thefe jilays has ever appeared, which {le haf: 
not infaried in his edition, He ^ejefis .Tituft Andro-t • 
xucus, as well us th^ three play s., foe - 

not 
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#ha1ie- not being the authcnticprodudlion* of Sbakefpcare. To 
Speare xhc whole he has added an appendix, and a copious 

H gloffary. Of this work a lefb cxpenfivc edition has hecH 

. publilhc'd in 7 vole. l2mo, in which the general intro- 

duftory obfervations prefixed to the different plays arc 
preferred, and the numerous notes abridged, 

Thi'i judicious commentator has certainly done more 
for the elucidation and corredion of Shakefpeare than 
all who came before him, and has followed with inde- 
fatigable patience the only road which a commentator 
of Shakefpeare ought to obferve. 

Within 50 years after our poet’s death, Dryden fays 
that he was become ‘‘ a little obfolcic and in the be- 
ginning of the prefent century Lord Shaftefbury com- 
plains of his rude unpolilhed ftyle, and his antiquated 
phrafe and wit. Thcfe complaints were owing to the 
great revolution which the Englifh language has under- 
gone, and to the want of an enlightened commentator, 
't'hcfe cotnplairtts are now removed, for an enlightened 
commentator has been found in Mr Malone, 

We have only farther to add, that in the year 179® 
a copious index to the remarkable paffiges and words 
in the phys of Shakefpeare was publiihed by the Re- 
verend Mr Ayfeough ; a gentleman to whom the lite- 
rary world is much indebted for ftvcial very valuable 
keys of knowledge. In fine, the admirers of Shake- 
fpoare are now, by the labours of feveral eminent men, 
fnrniihed with every help that can enable them to un- 
derftand the fenfc and to taile the beauties of this illu- 
llriuus poet. 

SHAKLES. See Shackles. 

SHALE, tit natural hiftory, a fpecios of SchistUs. 
It is a black flaty fithftance, or a clay hardened into a 
ftony confitteiicc, and fo much impregnated with bitu- 
men that it becomes fomewhat like a coal. The acid 
emitted from fliale, during its calcination, uniting itfelf 
to the argillaceous earth of the fliale, forms alum. About 
120 tons of calcined fliale will make one ton of alum. 
Tlie flialc, after being calcined, is fteeped in water, by 
which means the alum, which is formed during the cal- 
cination of the lhale, is diffolvcd : this diffolved alum 
undergoes various operations before it is formed into 
the alum of the fhops. Watfon’s Chemical Effays, 
Vol. ll.p, 315. See Alvm, 

This kind of flatc forms large ftrata in Derbyfhirc ; 
and that wdiich lies near the furfacc of the earth is of a 
foftcr end more Ihivery texture than that which lies 
deeper. It is alfo found in large (frata, generally above 
the coal, in moft coal counties of this kingdom. Dr 
Short informs us, that the fhalc waftes the lead ore near 
it, by its ftrong acid ; and that it corrodes and deftroys 
all minerals near it except iron or coal, of whofe vitriol 
it partakes. 

SH ALLOP, SiiAtLoop, or Sloop, isafmall light 
veffel, with only a fmall main-mad, and fore- mad, and 
lug^fails, to hale up, and let down, on oCcafion.-— 
Shallops arc commonly good failors, and arc therefore 
often ufed astendeta upon men of war. 

SHALLOT, or Eschalot. Sec Allium. 

SHAMANS are wizards or conjurens, in' high re- 
pute among feveral idolatrous nations inhabiting dif- 
ferent parts of Ruffla. By their enchantments they 
pretend to cure difeafes, to divert misfortunes, and to 
* foTctcl futurity. They arc great dbfcrvcrs.of dreams, 
by thtintcepretation of which they judge of tlieir good 


or bad fortune. They pretend likewife to chiromancy, ShamhlM, 
and to forctcl a man’s good or ill fuccefs by the lines of i>hamui*. 
his hand. By thcfe and fuch like means they have a 
very great afccndency over the underdandings, and a 
great influence on the condud, of thofe people. 

SHAMBLES, among miners, a fort of niches or 
landing places, left at fuch dillanccs in the adits of the 
mines, that the ftiovehmcii may conveniently throw up 
the ore from ihamble to ihamble, till it comes to the 
top of the mine. 

SHAMOLS, Chamois, or Shammv, a kind of lea- 
ther, either dreffed in oil or tanned, much cllccmed 
for its foftnefs, pliancy, 5 ce. It is prepared fiom the 
fkin of the chamois, or fliamois, a kind of rupicapra, 
or wild goat, called alfo ifurd, inhabiting the moniiiains 
of Dauphiny, Savoy, Piedmont, and the Pyrenees- Be- 
fides the foftnefs and warmth of the leather, it has the 
faculty of bearing foap without damage ; w'hich renders 
it \cty ufeful on many accounts. 

In France, See, fume wear the fiein raw, without any 
preparation. Shammy leather is ufed for the purifying 
of mercury, which is done by pafftng it through the 
pores of this fl<in, which arc very clofe. The true 
chamois leather is counterfeited with common goat, kid, 

^ and even with flte^-flcms, the pr^^iceof which makes 
a particular profemon, called by the French chamoifure. 

The laft, though the leall eftcemccl, is yet fo popular, 
and fuch vafl quantities of it are prepared, efpccially 
about Orleans, Marftillcs, and Thouloufe, that it may 
not be amifs to give tlic method of preparation. 

Manner of Jhamoiftng^ or of preparing fieep^ ^oat, or ‘ 
hid jhins hi oil, in imitation of Jhammy, I’lie ikins, be- 
ing waflied, drained, and fmeared over with quicklime 
on the flefliy fide, are folded in two lengthwifc,* the 
wool outwards, and laid on heaps, and fu left to ferment 
eight days, or, if they had been left to dry after fliying^ 
then fifteen days. 

Then they are waflied out, drained, and half dried ; 
laid on a wooden leg, or horfe, the wool ftripped off 
with a round ftaff for that piirpofe, and laid in a weak 
pit, the lime whereof had been ufed bcfuie, and haj lull 
the grenteff part of its force. 

After 24 hours they are taken out, and left to draiij 
24 more; they arc tlicn put in another ftronger pn. 

This done, they are taken out, drained, and put i.r 
again, by turns ; which begins to difpofc them to take 
oil ; and this practice they continue for fix weeks in 
fummer, or three inonthR in winter : at the end where* 
of they are w-afticdout, laid on the wooden leg, and the 
furface of the Ikin on the wool fide peeled ofl, to rende r 
them the fofter ; then made into parcels, ffeepeda night 
in the river, in wdntcr -more, (Iretchcd fix or ftvc'ii over 
one another on the wooden leg, and the knife paflul 
ftrongly on the flefh fide, to take off any thing luper- 
fluoue, and render the flciri fmooth. Then they ate 
fieeped, as before, in the river, and the fame opcratioii . 
is repeated on the wool fide ; they are then thrown into 
a tub of water, with bran in it, which is brewed among 
the ll<ins till the greateff part flicks to them, and tlieii 
feparated into diltinft tubs, till they fwell, and rife of 
themfclves above the water. By this means tlic re- 
mains of the lime are cleared out ; they arc then wrung 
out, hung up to dry on ropes, and font to the mill, with 
the quantity of oil neceffary to fcour therp ; tlic bell oil 
id that of ilock-iifli. Hera they arc firfl- thrown 

buiidlLS 
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.Sbamoie bundles inlp tbc river fur i;z bourfi, then laid in the Xy, aiid fcrUlc county ot M^ aih in Lein Tier, the popa- 

ll invll trougb,aiid fulled without oil till they be wcllfoft- Joub county c>f 'rippeiary, the fpaeioub Oiire ol Lime- 

Stum ion. hand, one by one, and thus rick, and the rou^h but plcotaia county of Kerry in 

‘ 1_ parcels of four fkins each ; which are mill- Muullcr ; vifiiing lo eounticfi tn itspaUdge, and having 

cd and dri*.d on cords a fecond time; then a third; and on its banks the following rtroaikable places, v-z. Lei- 

then oded again^ and dried.. This procefs is rej>eatcd trim, Jamcduwii, Lanefborough, Atldone, Clonfert, 

as often as neceflity requires; when douc» if there be KilUloe, and Limerick ; at 20 IcagiKs below the latter 

any moifture remaining, they arc dned in a ftovc, and it fpreads gradually feveral juiles in extent, fo that fome 

■xnavie up into parcels wrapped up iii wool ; after fume have coofidercd its expanfion as a lake. It at lull joins 

time they aie opened to the air, but wrapped up again its waters to the fea, being navigable all that w ay fur 

as before, till fuch tune as the oil teems to have loll all the Inrgt tt veflels, 

'its force, which it oulinarily does in 24 hours. The SHANSCRIT, the .language of the Bramins of 
fliins are ihtn returned from the mill to the cbainoifer Hindoftan. See Thilolocy, Scdl. V. 


ShanfO'it 

Sli.,rp. 



to be feoured : which is done hy putting them in a lixi- 
vium ofvvood aftics, working and beating them in it with 
poles, and le.iviiig them to llecp till the ley bath had 
its fffcfl ; theu they arc wrung out, llcepcd in another 
lixivium, wrung again : and this is repeated till all the 
greafe^md oil be purged out. When this is done, they 
arc half dried, and paffed over.a (liarp-cdged iron inftru- 
incnt, placed perpendicular in a block, which opens, 
fuftens, and makes them gentle. Laftly, They arc tho- 
roughly dried, and paffed over the fame iullrument 
again ; which finiihes the preparation, and leaves them 
in form of Aiainmy. 

Kid and goat Ikins arc (liamoifcd in the fame manner 
as thoCe of Aiccp, excepting that the hair is taken off 
without the life of any lime ; and that when brought 
from the mill they undergo a particular preparation 
called ramal/itigt the mod delicate and diificult of all the 
others. It confiAs in this, that, as foon as brought 
from the mill, they are (leeped in a fit lixivium, taken 
out, ilrctched on a round wooden leg, and the hair is 
fcrapcd off with the knife ; this makes them fmooth, 
and in working to call a kind of fine knap. The dif- 
ficulty is in feraping them evenly. 

SHANK, or ShjUNK Painter^ in a Adp, is a fliort 
chain faftened under the foremall (hrouds by a bolt, to 
the (hip’s fides, having at the other end a rope faftened 
to it. On this (hank painter the whple weight of the 
aft part of the anchor refts, when it lies by the (hip’s 
iide. The rope, by which it is hauled up, is made fail 
about a timber head. 

Shank, in the manege, that part of a horfe’s 
fore leg w'hich lies between the knee and the fetlock. 

SHANKER, or Chancre, in medicinCf a malig- 
faant ulcer, ufually occalioucd by fomc venereal difordcr. 
See Meoicine, N® 3^50. 

SHANNON, the largell river in Ireland, and one 
of the fmctl in the Briii(h dominions, not only on 
account of its rolling 200 miles, but alfo of its great 
depth in mod places, and the gentlenefs of its current, 
by which it might be made exceedingly fewiceable to 
the improvement of the country, the coBununication of 
its inhabitants, and confequcntly the promoting of inland 
trade, through the greaUil part of its long courfe. 
But the peculiar prerogative of the Shannon itsTitu- 
ation, running from north to foutb, and feparating .the 
province of Connaught from Leinftcr and Munfter, and 
of confcquencc dividing the grealcft part of Ireland in- 
to what lies on the call and that on the W'/cft of the ri- 
ver ; watering in its paifage the valuable county of 
Leitrim, the plentiful (hire of Rofeommon, the fruitful 
coiipiy of G^dway, and the pleafant county of Ckire ; 
the fmall but fine (hire of Longford, the Kifig’a coun- 


SHARE of a Pj.ovuiu that part which cuts the 
ground; the extremity fo. wards being covered withja 
(harp pointed iron, called the point of thejbare^ and the 
.end of the wood behind the tail of the fimre* 

SHARK, in ichthyology. Sec Soualus. 

SHARON, a name common to three cantons of P,i- 
lelline. The firft lay between Mount Tabor and the fea 
of Tiberias ; the fecond between the city of Cxfarea of 
I’aleftinc, and Joppa; and the third lay beyond Jordaiu 
To give an idea of perfect beauty, Ifaiah (aid, tbe glory 
of Lebanon and tbe beauty of Carmel muft be joined to 
the abundance of Sharon, (Ifaiah xxxiii. 9. xxxi. 2*) 

The plains of Sharon are of vaft extent ; and, when 
fiirveycd by the Abb6 Mariti a few years ago, they 
were fown with cucumbers ; and he informs us, that 
fuch a number is annually produced, as not only to 
fupply tbe whole neighbourhood, but alfo all the coafts 
of Cyprus and the city of Damietta. In the middle 
of the plain, between Arfus and Lydda, rifes a fmall 
mountain, upon the ridge of which there is a fmall vil- 
lage called Sharon, from the name of the ancient city 
.whofe king w^as conquered by Joftiua. 

SHARP (James), archbiftiop of St Andrew’s, w^as 
born of a good family in Banfffture In 1618. He de- 
voted birofclf very early to the church, and was educat- 
ed for tlmt purpofc in the Univcrfity of Aberdeen. 

When the folemn league and covenant was framed ia 
2638, the learned men in that feminary, and young 
Shai-p in particular, declared themfelves decidedly again It 
it. To avoid the infults and indigiuties to which he 
was fubjedted io confcquencc of this condudi, he retired 
to England, where he contraded an acq^aintan€c with 
fomc of the mod celebrated divines in that country. 

At the commencement of the civil wars be returned to 
Scotian d . D uri ng h is journey thither, he ac cide n tally met 
with Liord Oxenford, who was fo charmed w'kh his con- 
verfation, that he invited iwm to his houfe, Wliilc he re.- 
fided with that nobleman, he bccafi>c known to the carl 
pf Rothes* who procured him a .profeffordup at St An- 
drew’s. By the intcreft of the earl of Crawford he waa 
fpon after appointed minifter of Cratl ; wliere he con- 
duded himtclf, it is faid* in an cxemplaiy manner. 

Sharp liad always inclined to the caufc of royalty, 
and had for fome time kept tip a corrcfpotrdence with 
his exiled prince. After the death of the protedor he 
began 40 declare bimfclf more openly, and feems to h^vc 
enjoyed a great (hare of the coiifideMce of Monk, who 
was at chat time planning the reftoratioa of Cljuirles IL 
Wjn^U that general marched to London, the Prtfhytc- 
rlana fent Sharp to attend him in order to fiippoiX their 
intcrefff. At the requeft of Gene s al Monk and the , 
chicT Prclbyicriaiw in Scotland, Mr .Sharp w^as /oqu af- 

tCf 
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trr fcnt over to the king at Bred^to procure from him, of pardon prevloufly given. 


if poffible, the cdablifhment of Prtfbyterianifm. On 
his return, ht aiTiired his friends that •* he had found 
the king very affeetionate to Scotland, and rcfulvcd not 
to wrong the fettled govenirocnt of the church : but he 
apprehended they were miilakcu who went about to 
cilablifli the Prefbyteriari government.*’ 

Charles was foon after reftored without any terms. 
All the laws palTed in Scotland fincc the year 1633 were 
repealed ; the king and his miniflers refolved at all ha- 
zards to reftorc Prelacy. Mr Sharp, who had been 
commiiTioned by the Scotch Prefl>ytcrians to manage 
their intereils w’ith the king, was prevailed upon to 
abandon the party ; and, as a reward for bis compliance, 
he was made archbiihop of St Andrew’s. This conduct 
rendered him very odious in Scotland ; he was accufed 
of treachery and pertidy, and reproached by his old 
friends as a traitor and a reiiegado. The abfurd and 
wanton cruelties which were afterwards committed, and 
which w'ere imputed in a great meafure to the archbi- 
fliop, rendered him Hill more detefted. Nor is it pro- 
bable that thefe accufMtions were without foundation: 
the very circumftance of his having been formerly of 
thePreibyterian party would induce him, afterforfaking 
them, to treat them with feveriiy. Befides, ft is certain, 
that when after the rout at Pcntland hills he received 
an order from the king to ftop the executions, he kept 
it for fome time before be produced it to council. 

There was one Mitchell a preacher, and a defperate 
fanatic, who had formed the defign of taking vengeance 
for thefe cruelties by affainnating the archbiiliop. He 
fired a piftol at him as he was fitting in his coach ; but 
thcbiihopof Orkney, lifting up his hand at the moment, 
intercepted the ball. Though this happened in the 
midll of Edinburgh, the primate was fo much dotefted, 
that nobody (lopped tlie aHaflin ; who, having w'alkcd 
leifurely home, and thrown off his difguife, rctunied, 
and mixed unfufpe^led with the crowd. Some years 
after, the archbifhop obferving a man eyeing him with 
keenneffl, fufpeAedthat he was the affaflin, and ordered 
him to be brought before him. It was Mitchell. Two 
loaded pidols were found in his pocket. The primate 
ciffered him a pardon if he would confefs the crime ; 
the man complied : but Sharp, regardlcfs of his promife, 
condudled him to the council. The council alfo gave 
him a folemn promife of pardon if he would confefs his 
guilt, apd difeover his accomplices. They w^ere much 
difappointed to hear that only one man was privy to his 
purpofr, who was fiiice dead. Mitchell was then brought 
before a court of juftice, and ordered to make a third 
confelfion, which he refufed. He was imprifoned for 
feveral years, and then tried. His own confeilion was 
urged againd him. It was in vain for him to plead the 
illegality of that evidence, and to appeal to the promife 
VoL. XVII. Part I. 
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The council took an oath 
that they had given no fucli promife ; and Mitchell was ' 
condemned. JLatiderdale, who at that time governed 
Scotl/fnd, would have pardoned him, but the primate 
indflcd on his execution ; obferving, that if affafliiia 
were permitted to go unpunifhed, his life mull be con- 
tinually in danger. Mitchell was accordingly executed* 
Sharp had a fervaut, one Carmichael, who by his 
cruelty had rendered himfelf particulaily odious to the 
zealots. Nine men formed the refohition of waylaying' 
him in Magus-miiir, about three miles from SI Andrew’s, 
While they were waiting for this man, the primate hini- 
felf appeared with very few uttendants. 'rhis they look- 
ed upon as a declaration of heaven in their favour ; and 
callingont,^* the Lord hasdelivered him intoour hands,” 
they ran up to the carriage. They fired at him with- 
out effect ; a circumllanre which was afterwards impu- 
ted to magic. They then dcfpatched him with their 
fwords, regardlefs of the tears and entreaties of his 
daughter, who accompanied him (a). 

Thus fell Archbiiliop Sharp, whofe memory is even 
at prefent detefied by the common people of Scotland. 
His abilities were certainly good, and in the early part 
of his life he appears with honour and dignity. But 
his conduct afterwards was too cruel and infincere to 
merit approbation. His treatment of Mitchell was 
mean and vindidlivc. How far he contributed to the 
meafures adopted againft the Prcibyterians is not cer- 
tain. They were equally cruel and impolitic ; nor did 
their effedls ccafe with the meafures themfcives. ''I'he 
unheard-of cruelties exercifed by the minillers of 
Charles il. againil the adherents of the covenant, rai- 
fed fuch a flame of enthuliafm and bigotry as is not yet 
entirely cxtinguilbcd. 

SHAxr (Drjohn), arcbbiftiop of York, wasdefeend- 
cd from the Sharps of Little Norton, a family of Brad- 
ford Dale in Yorklliirc ; and was fon of an enunent 
tradefman of Bradford, where he was born in 1644. 
He was educated at Cambridge, and in 1667 enieicd 
into orders. That fame year he became domellic chap- 
lain to Sir Heneage Finch, then attornr y gt-Fieral. In 
167Z he was collated to tlie archdeaconry of Bcrkihirc. 

In 1675 he was inllalled a prebendary in the cathedral 
church of Norwich ; and the year following was infti- 
tuted into the reilory of St Bartholomew near the 
Royal Exchange, London. In ]68i he was, by the 
intctcil of his patron Sir Heneage Finch, then lord high 
chancellor of England, made dean of Novwich f but in 
1686 was fufprndcd for taking occaiion, in fome of his 
fermons, to vindicate tUe dodriiic of the church of Eng- 
land in oppulition to Popery. In 1688 he was fworn 
chaplain to King Janies 11 . being then probably re ilored 
after his fufpenfion ; for it is certain ibat he was cha- 
plain to King Charles II. and aitenUed as a court cha- 
U u plain 
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(a) Such is the account given by all the hiHorians of the murder of Archbifhop Sharp ; and that he fell by 
the hands of fanatics, whom he pcrfecuted, is certain. A tradition, however, has been preferved in different fa- 
milies defceoded from him, which may be mentioned, and is in itfelf certainly not incredible. The primate, it 
feems, who, when minifler of Crail, was peculiarly fcverc in puni/hing the (in of fornication, had, in the plenitude 
of his archicpifcopal authority, taken notice of a criminal amour carried on betweeit a nobleinan high in office 
, and a lady of fome fafhioii w'ho lived within his dioccfc. This roierferencc was in that licentious age deemed 
very impertinent ; and the archbi(hop*B defeendaats believe tliat the proud peer iniligated the dduded rabble to 
murder their aaeeilQr. .. ' 
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plain at die coronation of King James 11 
WEB declared dean of Canterbury ; but never could be 
perfuaded to fill up any of the vacancies made by the 
deprived bilhops. Upon the death of Dr LaiApIiigh^ 
be was promcAed to the fi^e of York. In 1702 he 
preached the fermon at the coronation of Queen Anne; 
ond the fame year was fworn of the privy council* and 
made lord almoner to her majeftp. He died at Bath in 
*7135 and was interred in the cathedral of York, 
where a monument is crefied to his memory. — His fer- 
anont, which were collcfled after his death and publish- 
ed in 7 vols. 8vo, are juftly admired. 

SHARP, in mufic* Sec Interval. 

SH ASTER, or Bedang, the name of a facred 
book, in high eftimation among the idolaters of Hindo- 
Ran, containing all the dogmas of the religion of the 
bramina, and all the cMircnionies of their worfhip; and 
ferving as a commentary on the Vedam. 

The term Shofttr denotes ** fcicrice*' or “ fyftem 
and is applied to other works of aflronomy and philo- 
f'phy, which have no relation to the religion of the lii- 
dmns. None but the bramins and rajahs of India are 
allowed to read the Vedam ; the priellsof the Banians, 
railed jhuderen^ may read the ShaRcr ; and the people, 
in general, are allowed to read only the Paran or Pou- 
ran, which is a commentary on the Shailer. 

The Shader is divided into three parts ; the firft con- 
taining the moral law of the Indians ; the fecond, the 
rites and ceremonies of their religion ; and the third, 
the dii'lnbution of the people into tribes or clafTes, with 
the duties pertaining to each clafs. 

The priiicip.»l precepts of morality contained in the 
firll p<\rt of the Shatter are tlie following : that no ani- 
mal be killed, becauie the Indians attribute fouls to 
brute animdls as v.'ell as to n^ankind ; that they neither 
bear nor fyieak evil, nor drink wine, nor cat dedi, nor 
Vouch any thing tliat is unclean *, that they obferve the 
fealls, prayers, and wafhings, which their law preferibes; 
that they tell no lies, nor he guilty of deceit in trade; 
tliat they neither opprefs nor ofl'er violence to one ano- 
ther ; that they celrl)rute the folemn feails and fails, and 
appropriate certain hours of ordinary deep to cultivate 
a difpoiiiiou fur prayer ; and that they do not ileal or 
defraud one another. 

The ceremonies contained in the fccond part of the 
fihailer are fuch as thcl'e ; that they waih often in the 
fivers, hereby obtaining the pardon of their fins; that 
t hey mark their forehead with red, in token of their re- 
htiori to the Deity ; that they prefent offerings and 
■prayci’s under certain trees, fcl apart for this purpofe ; 
that they pray in the teurples, make oblations to their 
pagodas, or idols, ling hymns, and make proceffions, 
dec.; that they make pilgrimages to dillant rivers, and 
cfptcially to the Gsiigee, there to wafh thcmiclvcs and 
make offerings ; that they make vows to particular 
iaiiits, according to ibtir rcfpc^live dcpailments ; that 
they render homage to the Deity at the hni light of 
the ftin ; thai they pay their refpe^ to the fun and 
moon, which are the two eyes of the Deity ; and that 
they treat with paittcular veneration thofe animals that 
arc deemed more pure than others ; at the cow, buffalo, 
&c. ; bccatifc the Coiik of meu have tranfmigrated inta 
thefe anitirala 

The third part bf the Bhaftev records the diffribu- 
tioiitif the people into four claStt ; the €rR being that 
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In 1689 he of the bramins or 'pneffs, appointed to inftrnft the 
people ; the fecond, that oif the kutteris or nobles, who 
are the magiflratn ; the third, that of the ihudderh 
or merchants ; and the fourth, that of the mectianics. 
Each perfon is required to remain in the clafs in which 
Ire was born, and to purfue the occupation affigned to 
him by the Shatter. According to the bramins, the 
Shatter was imparted by God himfclf to Brahma, and 
by him to the bramins ; who communicated the con- 
tents of it to the people. 

Modem writers have given us very different accniints 
of the antiquity and importance ol the Shatter. Mr 
Holwell, who had made confiderable pregrefs in the 
tranttation of this book, apprehends, thai the mytholo- 
gy as well as the col'mogony of the Egyptians, Grciks, 
and Romans, were borrowed Irom th^ duArines of the 
bramins, contained in it, even to the copying of their 
riiteriors of worfliip, and the diilribution of their idols, 
though grofsly mutilated and adulterated. With refpedl 
to the Vedam and Shatter, or feriptures of the Gcn- 
toos, this writer informs us, that Veihmiy in the Mala- 
bar language, fignifics tlic fame as Shajler in the Shan- 
ferit ; and that the flrtt book ib followed by the Gen- 
toos of the Malabar and Coromandel coafla, and alio of 
the ifland of Ceylon. The Shailer is followed by the 
Gentoos of the provinces of Bengal, and by all the 
Gentooa of the red of India, commonly called India 
Proptr, along the coiirfe of the rivers Ganges and Jum- 
na to the Indus. Both thefe books (he lays) contain 
the inftilutes of their refpeftive religion and w'orfliip, 
as well as the hittory of their ancient rajahs and princes, 
often couched under allegory and fable. Their anti- 
quity is contended for by the pariixaus of each ; but he 
thinks, that the ttmilitude of their names, idols, and 
great part of their worttiip, leaves little room to doubt, 
nay plainly evinces, that both thefe feriptures w^cre ori- 
ginally one. He adds, if we compare the great purity 
and chutte manners of the Shatter with the great ab- 
i'urdities and impurities of the Vedam, we need not. 
hefitate to pronounce the latter a corruption of the 
former. 

With regard to the high origmal of thefe fcriptarcs, 
the account of the bramins is as follows Brahma 
(that is, « Mighty Spirit^'), about 4866 years ago, 
affumed the form of man and the government of Indo- 
Ran. He tranllated the divine law (defigned for the 
reftoratiOn of mankind, who had offended in a pre-cx- 
iftent ftate, and who are now in their laft feene of pro- 
bation, to the dignity from which they were degraded) 
out of the language of angels into the well known Shau- 
ferit language, and called his tranflation the Chartah^ 
Bbade Skafiah of Birmah^ or the Six Scriptum of Divine 
Hoards of the Mighty Spirit, He appointed the bramins,. 
deriving their name from him, to preach the word of 
God ; and the dodlrincs of the Shatter were according- 
ly preached in their original purity 1000 years. About 
this time there was puMilhed a paraphraic on the Char- 
tab Bhade ; and about 500 years afterwards, a fecondl 
cxpofition, called the Aughtorrah Bhadt Shqfia^ or Eigb'^ 
teem Bmoks of Divine IVordsf written in a cliara6ler com- 
pounded of the common Indoftas and the Shanferit. 
This ioDovation produced a fehifna among the Gen- 
toos i on which occalion, it is faid, ihofc of Coroman-^ . 
del and Malabar formed a feripture of their owb,^. 
which they pretended to be founded ^ the Chartak- 

Shade. 
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Bha(]e of Brahma, and called it the Veiam of Birmab^ 
or Divine Words of the Mighty Spirit, The uriginal 
Chartah B^ade was thrown alide, and at length wholly 
unknown, except to a few families ; who can ftill read 
and expound it in the Shanferit charadler. . With the 
cftablimment of the Aughtorrah Bhade, and Vedam, 
tf^hich according to the Gciitoo account, is 3366 years 
ago, their polythcifm commenced ; and the principles 
of religion became fo obfeure, and i heir, ceremonies fo 
numerous, that every bead of a family was obliged 
to keep a bramin as a guide both in faith and pradice^ 
Mr Hoi well is of opinion, that the Chartah Bhade, or 
Original Scriptures, ar« not copied from any other 
fyftem of theology, promulgated to or obtruded upon 
mankind. The Gentoos do not attribute them to Zo- 
reader; and Mr Holwell fuppofes, that both Zoroaller 
and Pythagoras vifited Indoitan, not to inflrud, but to 
be indrucied. 

From the account of Mr Dow, we learn, that the 
books which contain the religion and philolbphyof th« 
Hindoos are didiiiguiOied by the name of Bedast that 
they are four in number, and, like the facred writings 
of other nations, faid to be penned by the Divinity. 
Bcda, he fays, in the Shanferit language, literally dg- 
niiies Jcience i and thefc books treat not only of religion 
and moral duties, but of every branch of philofophic 
knowledge. The bramins maintain, that the Bedas 
are the divine laws, which Brimha, at the creation of 
the world, delivered for the indru£lion of mankind ; 
but they affirm, that their meaning was perverted in 
the fird age by the ignorance aiip wickediiefs of fome 
princes, whom they reprefent as evil fpiritB, who then 
haunted the earth. 

The fird credible account we have of the Bedas is, 
that about the commencement of the Cal Jug, of which 
era the year 1768 was the 4886th year, they were 
written, or rather collected, by a great philofopher and 
reputed prophet, called Beiifs Munif or Beifs^the In^ 
Spired, 

The Hindoos, fays Mr Dow, arc divided into two 
great religious feAs : the followers of the doctrine of 
^dang, which is the original Shader, or commentary 
Upon the Bedas ; . and tliofe who adhere to the princi* 
pies of the Neadirfen. The original Shader is called 
Bedangt and is a commentary upon the Bedas. This 
book, he fays, is erroneoufly calltd in Europe, the 
dam. It is aferibed to Beafs Muni, and is faid to have 
])ecn revifed fome years after by one Serrider Swami, 
ftnee which it has been reckoned facred, and not fubje^ 
to any farther alterations. 

Almod all the Hiiido-is of the Decan, and thofc of 
the Malabar and Coromandrl coaiU, are of this 
The followers of the Bvdang SlrAller do not allow that 
any phyfical evil exids ; they mainiain that God creat- 
ed all things perfedlly good ; but that man, being a 
free agent, may be guilty of moral evil, which may be 
Uijuriotis to himfelf, but can be of no detr nunt to the 
general fydem.of nature. God, they f y, being per- 
teitly beiievolcnty never puniflitd the wick:-'d otherwife 
than by the pain and affiiclion winch *are the natural 
coufequeuces of evil adiona ; and hell, therefore, is no 
other than a confeiournefs of evil. 

The Neadirfen Shader is faid jto have been written 
by a^piiiloibpJier called Goutam^ near fourthonfaiid years 
ago*., 


facred books, appear to believe invariably in the unity, Shaftef. 
eternity, oraiiifcicnce, and omnipotence of God ; aod 
the pulytheifin of which tiiey have been accufed is no 
more than a fymbolkal worfliip of the divine attributes* 
which they divide into three clafles. Under the name 
of Brimha^ they worffiip the Wifdom and creative power 
of Goii ; under the appellation of Uijhen, his pruvidea* 
tial and prefervJng quality ; and under that of Shtbakp 
that attribute winch tends to deiiuiy. 

As few of our readers may have *ii opportunity of 
perufmg the Shdiler, we firill, by way of Ipccimen fuh- 
join a pafTage from it, whicli, though ir contains fome' 
metaphyfical my (levies concerning the creation, yet dis- 
covers views of God fo enlightened tliat they would not 
difgrace more refined nations. I'hc pafiage w'hich wt 
fhall quote is the firil chapter of the Shader, which is 
a dialogue between Brimha the Wiidom of the Divini^ 
ty, and Narud or Reafon, who ts reprei'ented as the Ton 
of Brimha. Narud delires tti be inltriicled by his fa- 
ther ; and for that purpofe puts the following queiiions 
to him : 

Narud. O father ! thou firft of God, thou art faid 
to have created the world, and thy fon Narud, ailouifh- 
ed at what he iiehulds, is dclirous to be inilru^ed how 
all thefc things were made. 

Brimha. Be not deceived, my font do not imagine 
that I was the creator of the world, independent of the 
Divine Mover, who is the great original cflence and 
creator of all things. Look, therefore, only upon ms 
as the iiillrument of the great ouilU and a part of his 
being, whom he called forth to execute his eternal dc» 
figns. 

Narud. What fliall we think of G'xl ? 

Brimha. Being immaterial, he is above all concept 
tion ; being invifible, he can have no form ; hut, from 
what wx behold in his works, we may conclude that he 
is eternal, omnipotent, knowing all things, and prefent 
everywhere. 

Narud, How did God create the world ? 

** Brimha. Affeflion dwelt with God from all eter* 
pity. It was of three different kinds; the creative, the 
preferviug, and the clrftruAive. This firll i.^ rcprefcni- 
«d by Brimha, the fecond by Bifhcn, and the third by 
Shibah. You, O Narud I are taught to worfliip all 
the three in various fliapes and likcnelTeSv as the Crea* 
tor, the Preferver, and the Dellroyer. The affciStion of 
God then produced power, and power, at a proper con- 
jun£lion of time and fate, emliraced goodnefs and pro- 
duced matter. The three qualities tlien afliitg upon 
matter, produced the univerfe in the following manner: 

From the oppofite aflions of the creative and dcftruc- 
tivc qflality in matter, fclf-motion firft arofe. Self- 
motion was of three kinds ; the firft inclining to plafti- 
city, the fecond to difeord, and the third to reft. The 
difeordant a^lions then produced the Akafli (a kind of 
celcftiril element), which invifible element poffelfed thp 
quality of conveying found; it produced air, a palpable 
element ; fire, a vifible element; water, a filled eleaaeot| 
and eaith, a folid element. 

The Akafh difperfed itfelf abroad. Air formed 
the atmufphere ; fire, colleding Ufclf, bkzed farlh ia 
the hijft of heaven i water rofe to the fitr&ce^ the 
earth, being forced from beneath by the gravity of the 
latter element. Thus broke forth the world &0111 the 
l[cU of,dar^vf8| ip which itiWPaiunmurly qoniprchrndr 
U u 2 c J 
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Shifter, cd by God. Order rofc over the univcrfe. Thefeven 
V" — ' heavens were formed, and the feven worlds were fiaed 
in their places; there to remain till the great diflolution, 
when all things lhall be abforbed into God. 

“ God feeing the earth in full bloom, and that vege- 
tation was (Irong from its feeds, called forth for the firft 
time intclleft, which he endued with various organs and 
ftinpes, to forpi a divcrfity of animals upon the earth. 
He endued the aninrials with five fenfes; feeling, feeing, 
fmcUing, tailing, and hearing ; but to man he gave re- 
flexion, to raife him above the beads of the field. 

The creatures were created male and female, that 
they might propagate their fpecies upon the earth. 
Every herb bore the feed of its kind, that the world 
might be clothed with verdure, and all animals provid- 
ed with food. 

•• Naru/i. What doft thou mean, O father! by In- 

tcllea ? 

“ Bnmha. It is a portion of the great foul of the 
tiniverfc breathed into all creatures, to animate them 
for a certain time. 

** Narud, What becomes of it after death ? 

Brhnha» It animates other bodies, or returns, like 
a drvip, into that unbounded ocean from which it firft 
arofe. 

Narud* Shall not then the fouls of good men re- 
ceive re>M ards ? nor the fouls of the bad meet with pu- 
aifhment ? 

Brimha, The fouls of men arc diftinguilhed from 
thofc of other animals ; for the firft arc endued with 
reafon, and with a* confeioufnefs of right and wrong. 
If therefore man fliall adhere to the firft, as far as his 
powers fliall extend, bis foul, when difengaged from the 
body by death, (hall be abforbed into the divine cffence, 
and (hall never more reanimate flelh : But the fouls of 
thofc who do evil arc not, at death, diftngaged from 
all the elements. They are immediately clothed with 
a body of fire, air, and akalh, in which they are for a 
time piinilhed in hell. After the fcafon of their grief 
is over, they reanimate other bodies ; but till they fhall 
arrive at a ftatc of purity they can never be abforbed 
into God. 

<< Narud, What is the nature of that abforbed ftatc 
which the fouls of good men enjoy after death f 

“ Brtmha, It is a participation of the divine nature, 
where all pafiions are utterly unknown, and where con- 
feioufnefs is loft in blifs. 

Narud, Thou fayeft, O father, that unlcfs the 
foul is perfeXly pure it cannot be abforbed into God i 
now, as the aXions of the generality of men are partly 
good and partly bad, whither are their fpirits fent im- 
mediately after death ? 

“ Brimha, They muft atone for their crimes in hell, 
where they muft remain fora fpace proportioned to the 
degree of their iniquities ; then they rife to heaven to 
ht rewarded for a time for their virtues ; and fiom 
thence they will return to the world to reanimate other 
bodies. 

Narua, What is time ? 

*• Brimha, Time exifted from all eternity with God; 
but it can only be eftimated fince motion was produ- 
ced, and only be conceived by the mind, from its own 
conftant progrefs. 

Narud, How long (hall this world remain ? 
Brimha* Until the four Jugs lhall have revolved. 

4 


Then Rudden (the fame with Shihah^ the deftroying SkW 
quality of God), with the ten fpirits of difldution, B.” * 

lhall roll a comet under the moon, that fhall involve all 
things in fire, and reduce the world into afhe s. God - 
lhall then cxift alone, for matter will be totally annihi- 
lated.** 

Thofe w’ho defirc more information on this fuhjeX 
may confult Dow's Hi/lory of Indojiarit and HolweWt 
Interejling Hlflorkal Events, 

SHAW (Dr Thomas), known to the learned w^rld 
by his travels to Barbaiy and the Levant, vi-as born at 
Kendal in Weftmorland about the year i6g2. He 
was appointed chaplain to the Englilh coniiil at Al- 
giers, in which ftation he continued for feveral years ; 
and from thence took proper opportunities of travel- 
ling into dilfcrent parts. He returned in 1733 » 
eleXed fellow of the Royal Society; and puhlilhed the 
account pf his travels at Oxford, folio, 1738. In 1740 
he was nominated principal of St Edmonci-liall, which 
he raifed from a ruinous ftatc by his munificence ; and 
was regius profilTor of Greek at Oxford until his death, 
which happened in 1751. Dr Clayton, Bp. of Cloglicr, 
having attacked thefe Travels in his Defeription of 
the Eall, Dr Shaw publilhed a fiipplemcnt by way 
of vindication, which is incorporated into the fecond 
edition of his Travels, prepared by himielf, and publilh* 
ed in 410, 1757. 

SHAWLS, are woollen handkerchiefs, an ell wide, 
and near two long. The wool is fo fine and filky, 
that the whole handkerchief may be contained in the 
two hands clofed. It is the produce of a Tibet Ihcep ; 
but fomc fay that no wool is employed but that of 
lambs torn from the belly of tluir mother before the 
time of birth. The moll beautiful (bawls come from 
Caihmire ; their price is from 150 livres (about fix 
guineas) to 1200 livres (or 50I. llcrling.) 

In the TranfaXions of the Society for Encouraging 
Arts, ManufaXurcs, &c. for the year 1792, we are in- 
formed that a (hawl counterpane, four yards fquarc, 
manufaXured by Mr P. J. Knights of Norwich, was 
prcfenled to the Society ; and that, upon examination, 
it appeared to be of greater breadth than any goods 
of equal finenefs and texture that had ever before been 
prefented to the Society, or to their know ledge woven 
in this country. The (hawls of Mr Knights’ maiiu- 
faXure, it is faid,,can fcarccly be diftinguillied from In- 
dian lhawU, though they can be afforded at one twen- 
tieth part of the price. When the Ihawlris 16 quarters 
fquare, Mr Knights fays it may be retailed at 20I. ; 
if it confided of 12 quarters, and embroidered as the 
former, it will coll 15I. if plain, with a fringe only, a 
(hawl of 16 quarters fquare may be fold at $i. Ss. ; if 
12 quarters and fringed, at 61 . 6s. 

Mr Knights maintains, that his counterpane of four 
yards fquare is equal in beauty, and fuperior in itrength, 
to the Indian counterpanes which are fold at 290 gui- 
neas. The principal confumption of this cloth is in 
train-drclfes for ladies ; as likewife for long fcai-fs, in 
imitation of the real Indian fcarfs, which arc fold from 
60I. to 80I. whereas fcarfs of this fabric arc fold for 
as many Hulling s, and the ladies fquare fl>awls in pro- ‘ 
portion. 

SHEADING, a riding, tything, or divilion, in the 
llle of Man ; the whole idaud being divided into fix ^ 
Ihcadings ; in every one of which is a coroner or chief 

conftable, 
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conftalsk, appointed by the delivery of a rod at the an- able^ than the ffieep, 
nual convention. 

SHEARBlLLy the Rhynchaps Nigra of Linnaeust 
the Biaei Skimmer of Pennant and Latham, and CuU 
water of Catefby. Its bill is much comprefTed ; the 
edges are fharp ; the lower mandible is four inches and 
a half long ; the upper only three ; the bafe red ; the 
reft is black: the forehead, chin, front of the neck, the 
bread, and belly, arc white: the head and whole upper 
part of the body are black : the wings are of the fame 
colour : the lower part of the inner webs of the pri- 
maries is white : the tail is Ihorti and a little forked ; 
the njiddle feathers are dulky; the others are white on 
their Tides ; the legs are weak and red : the length is 
one foot eight tnehes : the extent is three feet feven 
inches. It inhabits America from New York to Gui- 
ana. It ikims nimbly along the water, with its under 
mandible juft beneath the furface, feeding on the infefts 
and fmall Tifh as it proceeds. It frequents alfo oyftcr- 
banks ; its bill being partly like that of the oyfter- 
catcher, adapted for preying on thofe flicll-fifh. 

SHEATHING, in the fea-langtiage, is the cafing 
that part of a ihip which is to be under water with fir- 
board of an inch thick ; firft laying hair and tar mixed 
together upon the boards, and then nailing them on, 
in order to prevent worms from eating the (hip's bot- 
tom. — Ships of war are now generally fheathed with 
copper : but copper fticathing is liable to be corroded 
by the action of fait water, and Tomething is Hill want- 
ing to cffe£l this purpofe. It is very probable that tar 
might anfwcr very well. 

In the Cornidi mines, copper or brafs pumps are 
often placed in the deepeft pans, and are confequently 
expofed to the vitriolic or other mineral waters with 
which fome of thefe mines abound, and wdiich are known 
to have a much llronger effed on copper than Tea-wa- 
ter. Thcfc pumps arc generally about fix feet long, 
and are ferewed together, and made tight by the intcr- 
pofition of a ring of lead, and the joinings .are after- 
wards tarred. One of thefe pumps was fo much cor- 
roded as to render it unfit for ufe; but the fpots of tar, 
which by accident had dropped on it, preferved the 
parts they covered from the a€lion of the water. Thcfc 
projcdtcd in fome places more than a quarter of an inch ; 
and the joints were To far defended by the thin coat of 
tar, that it was as perfcdl as when it came from the 
bands of the manufadurcr. If tar thus eftedually de- 
fends copper from thefe acrimonious waters, can there 
remain a doubt of its preferving it from the much mild- 
er waters of the fea f 

S HEATS, in a ihip, arc ropes bent to the clews of 
the fails; ferviug in the lower fails to haul aft the clewa 
of the fail ; but in topfails they ferve to haul home the 
clew of the fail clofe to the yard-arm. 

SHEEP, in zoology. Sec Ovis and Wool. 

Among the various animals with which Divine Pro- 
vidence has ftored the world for the ufe of n;an, none is 
to be found more innocent, mure ufeful, or more valu- 
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The (beep fupplies US with food gh eep- 
and clothing, and finds ample employment for our 
poor at all times and feafons of the year, whereby a * 
variety of manufactures of woollen cloth is carried 
without interruption to domt ftic comfort and lufs 
friendly fociety or injury to health, as is the cafe with var iiy of 
many other occupations. Every lock of wool that purpwlcs. 
grows on its back becomes the nn ans ot fnpport to 
ftaplersjclyers, pickers, feourers, fcriblcrs, carders, comb- 
ers, fpinners, fpoolcrs, warpers, queelcrs, weavers, 
fullers, tuckers, burlcrs, fliearmcn, prefTers, clothiers, 
and packers, who, one after another, tumble and tofu, 
and twift, and bake, and boil, this raw material, till 
they have each cxtraAcd a livelihood unt of it ; and 
then comes the merchant, who, in his turn, fliips it (in 
its higheft ftatc of improvement ) to all quarters of the 
globe, from whence he brings bark every kind of riches 
to his country, in return for this valuable commodity 
which the (beep affords. , 

Befides this, the ufeful animal, after being deprived 
of his coat, produces 'another agaiiift the next year ; 
and when we are hungry, and kill him for food, he 
gives us his (kin to employ the fell-mongers and parch- 
meiit-makers, who fupply us with a durable material for 
fccuring our cllatcs, rights, and pofleffions ; and if our 
enemies take the field againft us, fupplies us with a 
powerful inftrument for roufing our courage to repel 
their attacks. When the paichment-niaker has taken 
as much of the Ikin as he can ufe, the glue-makcrcomcs 
after and picks up every morfcl that is left, and there- 
with fupplies a material for the carpenter and cabi- 
net-maker, which they cannot do without, and which 
is effcntially ncceifary before we can have elegant furni- 
ture in our houfes; tables, chaiis, looking-glafles, and a 
hundred other articles of convenience : and when the 
wintcar nights come on, while w^e arc deprived of the 
cheering light of the fun, the fliecp fupplies us with an 
artificial mode of light, whereby we prcfcrve every plea- 
furc of domcftic fociety, and w’ith whofe ailiftance wc 
can continue our work, or write or read, and improve 
our minds, or enjoy the focial mirth of our tables. An- 
other part of the flaughtered animal fupplies us with an 
ingredient ncccffary for making good common foap, a 
ufeful ftore for producing cleanlincfs in every family, 
rich or poor. Neither need the horns be thrown 
away ; for they are converted by the button-makers and 
turners into a cheap kind of buttons, tips for bows, 
and many ufeful ornaments. From the very trotters 
an oil is cx traded ufeful for many purpofes, and they 
afford good food when baked in an oven. 

Even the bones arc ufeful alfo ; for by a late inven- 
tion of Dr Higgins, they arc foun^l, when reduced to 
allies to be an ufeful and tfl'cntial ingredient in the com- 
pofition of the fineft arliiicial ftonc in ornamental work 
for chimncy-picces, cornices of rooms, houfes, &c. 
which renders the eompofiiion more durable by chec- 
tually preventing its cracking (a). 

If it is obicdlcd to the meek inoffenfivc creature^ that 

he 


(a) Any curious perfon would be much entertained to fee the mauufadory of bonc-aOi, now carried on by 
. Mr'jMiifhof Whitechapel, New Road, wherein the bones of JlKcp and cows undergo many ingenious procefles. 
I . I’hcre is a mill to break them ; 2. A e-ddron to extrad their oil, marrow, and fat ; 3. A reverberatory to Ui at 
them red liot ; 4. An oven for tbofe bones to moulder to albes ; 3* A ftill to colled the fuQCS of the burnt 

boms 
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•Heep,' he is expensive whHe living, In eatulg tip our grafn, 

‘ “ &c. it m»y be aofwered that it is quite the contrary ; 

for he can feed where every other animal has been be- 
fore him and grazed all'they could find ; and that if he 
takes a -little grafs on our downs or in our fields. He 
amply repays us for evrry blade of grafs in the riebnefs 
'of the manure which he leaves behind Kim. He pro* 
te^s ttie hands from the cold wintry blaft, by providing 
them with the fofteft leather gloves. Every gentle* 
man's library is alfo indel)ted to him for the neat bind* 
ing of his books, for the fiteath of his fword, and for 
■cafes for his inilruments ; in (liort, not to be tedious in 
mt iitioning the various ufes of leather, there is hardly 
any furniture or utenfil of life but the fliccp eontri* 
buces to render either more ufeful, convenient, ororaa* 
nietual. 

Ak the (heep is fo valuable an animal, every piece of 
infoitnation concerning the proper method of managing 
it mull be of importance. It will not therefore be ufe- 
lefs nor nneiiteriaining to give fome account of the man- 
ner of managing (heep in Spain, a country famous for 
i producing the beft wool in the world. 

Acenunt of In Spain there arc two kinds of (beep : the coarfe- 
the spmiiih woollod (Keep, which always remain in their native 
^**^*'‘? country, and are houfed every night in winter ; and the 
iino>wooihd (hcep, which are always in the open air, 
and travel in thefumnier from the cool mountains of the 
northern parts of Spain, to feed in winter on the fouth- 
ern v^arm plains of Andalufia, Mancha, and Eftrema- 
dura. Of thefc latter, it appears from accurate com- 
putations, that there arc about five millions (a) ; and 
that the wool and i!c(h of a flock of 10,000 Aieep pro- 
duce yearly about 84 reals a-head, or about the value 
of 12 Englifh (ixpences, one of which belongs to the 
owner, three to the king, and the other eight are al- 
■lowcd for the expcncea of pndure, tythes, fliepherda, 
dogs, fait, (hearing, dec. Ten thoufand fheep form a 
Hock, which is divided into ten tribes, under the ma- 
vagemeift of one perfon, who has abfolute dominion 
•over fifty (hepherds and fifty dogs* 

M. Buurgoanne, a French gentleman, who refided 
many years in Spain, and dire^ed his inquiries chiefly 
to the civil government, trade, and manufadlures, of 
that country, gives the following account of the wan- 
dering flieep of Segovia. “ It is (fays he) in the neigh- 
mnnfs Tra^ bouiing mountains that a part of the wandering (heep 
vr/j, Vol. I. dm-ing the fine feafon. They leave them in the 
*** month of Odober, pafs over tlynfe which feparate the 

two Cadiles, crofs New Cailile, and difperfe themfelvet 
ftt the plains of Edremadura and Andalufia. For fome 
years paft ihofe of the two Clidiles, which arc within 
eeach of the Sierra-Morena, go thither to pals the win* 
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ter I which, sn that part of Spain, » more mild ; the 
kngth of their day's journey is in pi-oportion to tine 
pafture they meet with* They travel in fiocka from 
IQOO to 1200 in number, under the conduf^ of two 
fiiephcrds ; one of whom is called the May^raU the 
other the ZayaL When arrived at the place of their 
deftinntion, they are didi'ibuted i« the padurcs previ- 
oufly alfigned them. They ^return in the month of 
April I and whether it be habit or natural inftindt that 
draws them towards the climate, whidi at this feafon 
becomes mod proper for them, the inquietude which 
they manifell might, in cafe of need, fervetsan aluiai* 
nack to their condudlurs." 

Mr Arthu*- Young, in that patriotic work which ha 
eondudled with great indulicry and judgment, the An- 
nals of Agriculture, gives us a Very accurate and inte- 
relling account of the Pyrenean or Catalonian (heep. 4 
On tlie northern ridge, bearing to the weft, are of Cata- 
the paftures of tbe Spanifh flocks. This ridge is not, 
however, the whole \ there are two other monntaini, 
quite in a different fituation, and the fheep travel from Vo) vnh 
one to another as the pafturage is fhort or plentiful. 1 p 
examined the foil of thefe mountaio padurcs, andfiHind 
it in general ftony ; what in the weft of England would 
be called a Jlone ^ns/ 7 j, with fome mixture of loam, and 
in a few places a little peaty. The plants are many of 
them untouched by the fheep ; many ferns, narcilfus, 
violets, 5 rc. but burner (poterium fanguifarha) and the. 
narrow-leaved plantaiu (plantago lattreolata J wvxc taitUf 
as may be fuppofed, clofe. I looked for trefoils, but 
found fcarcely any 1 it was very apparent that foil and 
pecuUartty of herbage had little to do in rendering thefe 
heights proper for (heep. In the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, the tops of mountains half the lieight of thefe ^ 

(for we were above fnow in July) arc bogs } all are fo 
which 1 have feen in our ifiands, or at lead the pro- 
portion of dry land is very trifling to that which ia ex- 
tremely wet : Here they are in general very dr)'. Now 
a great range of dry land, let the plants be what they 
may, will in every country fuit fheep. Tbe flock is 
brought every night to one fpot, which ia fituatcd at 
th^ cud of the valley on theriveni have mentioned, and 
near the port or palTage of Picada t it is a level fpot 
fhehered from all winds. The foil is 6 or 9 inches deep 
of old dung, not at all enclofed : fnim thr freedom from 
wood all around, it feems to be chofen partly for fafeiy 
againft wolves and bears. Near it is a very large ftoile, 
or rather rock fallen from the mountain. This the 
fliepherds have taken for a flielter, and have built a hut 
againft it ; their beds are (heep (kins, and their door fo 
fmall that they crawl iii. I law no place for fire ; but 
they have it, fince they drefshere the flcfli of their flieep, 

and 


bones into a brown fluid, from whence hartfhorn is made ; 6. Furnaces for making psfts thereof into Glauber's 
felt? I 7. A fand heat containing twelve jars, for collcfting a cryftallixnrg vSpodr into fal-ammonlac. 

(b) In the 16th century* the travelling fheep were eftimated at feven tnilliohs : iindcr Philip III. the number 
was diminifhed to two millions and a half. Uftariz, who wrote at the beghmingof this century, made it amount 
to four millions. The general opinion is, that at prefent it does npt exceed five rnillions. If 10 this number the 
eight millions of ftationary fheep be added, it will make nearly thirteen millions of animals, all managed contrary 
to the true interefts of Spain, tor the advantage of a few individuals. For the proprietors of ftatiOnary flocks 
tlfb have privileges Which greatly refemWe ihofe of the members of the Mefta. According to ^Arriquebar, Spain 
tiontams eight itiilliwtfs of ifoe-Wolkd'Aecj»^t<n*itiiffl6d^ of eoaffd^^ii^dlledi sihd five htfndf^ thoiifsMd bulls, bxeb^' 
cows. 
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•nd in the nij^ht fometimes keep off tliehearS) by whirl* 
ing 6re-brand8 : four of them belonging to the flock 
mentioned above lie here. 1 viewed their flock very care* 
fully, and by meant of our guide and interpreter, made 
fume inquiriei of the fhepherda, which they anfwered 
readily, and very civilly. A Spaniard at Venafque, a 
city in the Pyrenees, gives 600 livrea French (the livre 
is loid. Englifti) a*ycar for the pafturage of this flock 
of aooo (hcep* In the winter he fends them into the 
lower parts of Catalonia, a journey of 12 or 13 days, 
and when the fnow is melted in the fpring, they 
arc conduced back again. They arc the whole yc?ar 
kept in motion, and moving from fpot to fpot, which 
is owing to tlte gre^t range they evci^where have of 
pafture. They are always in the open air, never houfed 
or under cover, and never tuilc of auy food but what 
they can (iud on the hills. 

** Four (hepherda, and from four to fix large Spanifli 
dogs, have the care of this flock: the latter arc in France 
calicd of the Pyrenees brttd ; they are black and white, 
of the fizc oF a large wolf, a large head and neck, arm* 
f d with collars fluck with iron fpikes. No' wolf can (land 
againft them ; but bears are more potent adverfariea t 
if a bear can reach a tree, he is fa£e; hcrifeson his hind 
legs, with bis back to the tree, and fets the dogs at de* 
fiance. In the night the (hepherds rely entirely on 
their dogs ; but on hearing them bark are ready with 
fire arms, as the dogs rarely bark if a bear is not at 
band. 1 was furprifed to find that they arc fed only 
w'ith bread and milk. The head (hepherd is paid 1 20 
livrei a*year wages and bread ; the^othcre Bo livrts and 
bread. But they arc allowed to keep goats, of which 
they have many which they milk everyday. Their food 
is milk and bread, except the flefk of fuch fhcep or 
lambs as accidents give them. The head (hepherd 
keeps on the mountain top, or an elevated fpot, from 
whence he can the better fee around while the flock tra* 
verfes the declivities. In doing this the fheep are cx* 
pofed to great danger in places that arc (lony ; for by 
walking among the rocks, and cfpcGially the goats, 
they move the floncs, which, rolling down the hills, 
acquire an accelerated force enough to knock a man 
down, and (heep are often killed by them ; yet we faw 
how alert they were to avoid fuch (tones, and cautiouf- 
ly on their guard againft them. I examined the (heep 
attentively. They are in general polled, but fome have 
horns ; which in the rams turn backwards behind tlie 
cars and projefl half a circle forward ; the ewes horns 
turn alCb liehind the ears, but do not projcfl ; the Icga 
white or reddiih ; fpeckled faces, fome white, fome 
veddi(h ; they would weigh fat, I reckon, on arraverage, 
from 15 lb. to 18 lb. a quarter. Some tails (hort, fome 
left long. A few black (heep among them : fome with 
a very little tnft of wool on their foreheads. On the 
whole they refemble thofe on the South Downs 5 thdr 
legs are as fhort as thofe of that breed a point which 
merits obfervation, as they tvaveT fo much and fo well. 
Their fliapc is* very good ; round ribs and flat Anight 
backs ( and would with us he reckoned haodfeihe 
fltcep ) all in good order ar*d fltfh. In oivler to be fUlt 
better acquainted with them, 1 dtTircd one of the fhep- 
herds to catch a ram for me to feel, and exuminc the 
^ wool, which I found very thick and good of the card* 
ing (01 1, » Okay be (uppofed, 1 took' a fpecimffOtOf 
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and ftlfo of a bogglt, or lamb of lafl year. In regard Sheep, 
to the mellow foftnefs under the (kin, which, in Mr > 
Bakewell's opinion, is a ftrong indication of a good 
breed, with a difpofition to fatten, he had it in a much 
fupertor degree to many of our Englifh breeds, to the 
full as much fo as the South Downs, which are for that 
point the bell fhort -woullcd fheep which 1 know in 
England. The fleece was on his back, and weighed, as 
1 gueffed, about 8 lb. Englifh ; but the average, they 
fay, of the flock is from four to five, as I calculated by 
reducing the Catalonian pound of 12 oz. to ours of 16, 
and is aU fold to the French at 308. the lb. French. This 
ram had the wool of the back part of his neck tied clofe, 
and the upper tuft tied a fecond knot by way of orna^ 
ment ; nor do they ever fliear this part of the fleece for 
that rcarou : wc faw feveral in the flock with this fpe* 
cics of decoration. Tliey faid that this ram would fell 
in Catalonia for 20 livres. A circumllance which can- 
not be too much commended, and deferves uiiivcrfal 
imitation, is the extreme docility they accuflom them 
to. When I delired the fiiepherd to catch one of his 
rams, 1 fuppolVd he would do it with his crook, or pro- 
bably not be able to do it at all ; but he walked into 
the flock, aud fingling out a ram and a goat, bid them 
follow him, which they did immediately ; and he talk- 
ed to them while they were obeying him, holding out 
his hand as if to give them fomething. By this method 
be brought me the ram, which I caught, and held with- 
out difficulty.” ^ 

The bed fort of flicep for fine wool are thofe bred (heep. 
in Herefordihtre, Devonfliire, and Worccllerfliire ; but pruduce the 
they are fmall, and black>faced, and bear but a fmall hell wool 
quantity. Warwick, Leicefteiffiirc, Buckingham, and 
Northamptoiifhire, breed a large-boned (heep, of the 
bed (hape and deeped wool wc have. The mardies 
of Lincoln fliirc breed a very large kind of (heep, but 
their wool is not good, uniefs the breed be mended by 
bringing in (heep of other counties among them, which 
is afeheme of late very profitably followed there, la 
this county, it is no uncoiiitnoii thing to give fifty gui- 
neas for a ram, and a guinea for the adiniffion of a 
ewe to one of tliefe valuable males, or twenty guineas 
for the ufe of it for a certain number of ewes during 
one feafoii. Suffolk alfo breeds a very valuable kind of 
(heep. The northern counties in general breed (liccp 
with long but baii7 wool : however, the wool which it 
taken from tlie neck and (houlders of the Yorkfliire 
(heep is ufed for mixing with Spanilk wool in fome o£ 
their fined cloths. 

Wales bears a fmall hardy kind of flwep, which haa 
the bed taded flefli, but the word wool of all. Never- 
thelefs it is of more exienfive ufe than the fined Sego- 
vian fleeces } for the benefit of the flannel manufacture 
is univerfally known. The (Keep of Ireland vary like 
Shofe of Great iVitsin : thofe of the fouch and ead be- 
tng large sod their Ac(h rank : thofe of the north aod' 
the mountainous parts fmall and their flc(h fweet. The 
fleeces in the fame manner differ in degrees of value. 

Scotland breeds a fmall kind, and their fleeces ar< 
coarfe. 

But the new Leiceder(hlre breed is the mod fafhiun- 
able, and of couife the mod profitable breed in the 
ifland. Jofeph Altom of Chfion, who railed himfelf 
ike fird wbp difttii|^ai(bcd him- 
fidf 
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fclf in the midland counties of England for a fupcricir 
breed of (heep. How he improved his breed is not 
known; but it was cuilomary for eminent farmers in his 
time »o go to Clifton in fummer to ohdofe and pi^rhafc 
ram*lamb8> for which they paid two or three gui'ieas. 
This man was fucceeded by Mr Dakewell ; ami ic may 
rtafonably Iw fwppiifed that the breed, by means of Al- 
totn's Hock, liad paiTed the hrH flage uf improvement 
before 'Mr Bakewell’s time. Still, however, it muft be 
acknowledged, that the LeiccHcrdiire breed of iheep 
owes its prcifent hi gh Hate of improvement to the ability 
A and care of Mr Bake well. 

Afcour.t of *« The manner in w'hich Mr Bakewell raifed his fheep 
Mr Bake- to the degree of celebrity in which they dcfervedly Hand, 
is, not with Handing the recentnefs of the improvement, 
and its being done in the day of tboufands now living, 
a thing in difpute ; even among men high in the pro- 
ftflion, and living in the very diHriA in which the im- 
provement has been carried on ! 

“ Some are of opinion that he cfTeAed it by a crofs 
with the Wilifhire breed ; an improbable idea, as their 
iiippoiftl hefoi’i® altogether contradicts it : others, that the Ryc- 
iir.prwvtd land breed were ufed for this purpofe ; and with fome 
H* Hmw of probability. If any crofs whatever was ufed, 

the Jlyeland breed, whether we view the form, the fizc, 
the wool, the flcfli, or the fatting quality, is the moil 
probable inHrument of improvement. 

“ Thefc ideas, hoivcvcr, are rcgiHcrcd merely as mat- 
ters of opinion. It is more than probable that Mr 
Bakewell alone is in poflVffion of the ft veral minucidc of 
iinpr«vement ; and the public can only hope that at a 
proper lime the faC^s may be communicated for the 
diredioD of future improvers. 

“ Whenever this fliall take place, it will moft proba- 
bly come out that no crofs with any alien breed what- 
ever has been ufed ; but that the improvement has been 
eifeded by fcleding individuals from kindred breeds ; 
from the fcveral breeds or varieties of long-woollcd fheep, 
with which Mr liakewell was furroundtd on almoH 
every lide, and by breeding, itiiwdin (c), witli this fc- 
ledion : folicitoufly fei/ung the fuperior accidental 
varieties produced ; affociating thefe varieties ; and 
Hill continuing to fcled, with judgment, the fuperior 
S individuals. 

Defeription «« It now remains to give a defeription of the fuperior 
of tub owes yf individuals of this breed, efpecially ewes and 
“ wedders, in full condition, but not immoderately fat. 
TIk; rams will require to be diHinguiQied afterwards. 

** 'I'hc head is long, fmall, and hornlefs, with ears 
fomewbnt long, and Handing backwai'd, and with the 
nn^fe (hooting forward. The neck thin, and clean toward 
the head \ but taking a conical form ; Handing low, 
and enlarging every way at the bafe ; the fore>end alto- 
gether fbort. The bofom broad, with the ihoulders, 
ribs, and chine extraordinary full. The loin broad, and 
the back level. The haunches comparatively fuU to- 
wards the hips, but light downwards ) being altogether 
faMill in proportion to the fore parts. The legs, at 
prefent, of a moderate length ; with the bone extreme- 
ly fine. The bone throughout remarkably light. The 
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carcafs, when fully fat, takes a remarkable form ; much 
wider than it is deep, and almoH as broad as it is lopg. 

Full on the fhouldcr, widcH on the ribs, narrowing 
with a regular curve towards the tail ; approaching 
the form of the turtle neaier perhaps than any other 
animal. The j>elt is thin, and the tail fmall. The wool 
is (horter than long wools in general, but much lunger 
than the. middle wools; the ordinary length of Ibiple 
five to feven inches, varyii^g much in Hnentfs and 
weight.'^ ' j , 

Thjs breed furpnJTcs every other in beauty of form ; Fatten re* 
they arc full and weighty in the fore quarters ; and arc t*'arlcably 
remarkable for fmallncfs of bone, Mr Marfliall, who has 
been of fo much benefit to agriculture and his country 
by his publications, informs us, in his Rural Economy 
or the Midland Counties, that he has.feen a rib of a 
fheep of this breed cuntrafted with one of a Norfolk 
fheep : the difparity was flrikiog ; the latter nearly 
twice the fize ; while the meat, which covered the for- 
mer was three times the thicknefs ; confequently the 
proportion of meat to bone was in the one incompara-. 
bly greater than in the other. Therefore, in this point 
of view, the improved breed has a decided preference ; 
for furely while mankind continue to cat flefli and throw 
away bone, the former muH be, to the confumer at 
lead, the more valuable. 

The criterions of good and bad fiefb while the ani- 
mal is alive differ in different fptcics, and are not pro- 
perly fettled in the fame fpecies. One fuperior breeder 
is of opinion, that if the flefh is not loofe, it is of courfe 
good ; holding, that the fiefh of fheep is never found 
in a Hate of nardnefs, like that of ilbflcHied cattle : 
while others make a fourfold difiinAion of the fltfli of 
(heep ; as loofenefs, mtllowncfs, firmnefs, hardnefs : 
confidering the firH and the laH equally exceptionable, 
and the fecond and third equally dcfirable; a happy mix- 
ture of the two being deemed the point of perfedion. 

The flefh of fliecp, when flaughtcred, is well known 
to be of various qualities. Some is compofed of large 
coarfr grains, iiucrfpcrfed with wide empty pores like 
a f ponge : others, of large grains, with wide pores fill- 
ed with fat ; others, of fine clofe grains, with fmaller 
pores filled with fat ; and a fourth, of clofe grains, with- 
out any intermixture of fatnefs. 

The Hefh of fheep, when dreffed, is equally well 
known to pofTcfs a variety of qualities ; fome mutton 
is coarfe, dry, and infipid ; a drv fponge, afloiding little 
or no gravy of any colour. Another fort is fome what 
firmer, imparting a light-coloured gravy only. A third 
plump, (hort, and palatable ; aflbrding a mixture of 
white and red gravy. A fourth likewife plump and 
welbflavoured, but difeharging red gravy, and tliis in 
various quantities. 

It is likewife obfcrvable, that fome mutton, when 
dreffed, appears covered with a thick, tough, parch- 
ment-like integument ; others with a membrane com- 
paratively fine and flexible. But thefe, and fome of the 
otlier qualities of mutton, may not be wholly owing to* 
breed, but in part to the age and the Hate of fatnefs 
at the time of (laughter. Examined in this light, whe- 
ther 
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flier we eonfjdcr.thc degree of fatnefs, or tlicir natural 
propenfity to a Rate of fatiicfs, even at an early age, 
the improved breed of Lciccllcrfliirc flicep appear with 
many fuperior advantages. 

The degree of fatnefs to which the individuals of this 
breed are capable of being raifed, will perhaps appear 
incredible to thofc who have not had an opportunity of 
being convinced by their own obfervation. “ I have 
feen wedders (fays Mr Maiiliall) of only two (hear 
(two to three years old) fp loaded with fat as to be 
Icarccly able to make a run ; and whofe fat lay fo 
much without the bone, it feemed ready to be (haken 
from the ribs on the fmalleft agitation. 

“ It is common for the flieep of this breed to have 
fuch a projc^lion of fat upon the ribs, immediately be- 
hind the rtioiilder, ^that it may be ealily gathered up in 
tlic hand, as the flank of a fat bullock. Hence it has 
gained, in technical language, the name of the fore 
; a point vi-Iiieh a modern breeder never fails to 
touch in judging of the quality of this breed of flieep. 

What is, perhaps, ilill more extraordinary, it is not 
tnre for the rams, at lead of thisbretd, to be ‘ cracked 
on the back that is, to be cloven along the top of 
the chine, in the manner fat flicep generally are upon 
the rump. Tliis mark is confidcred as an evidence of 
the b^fl blood. 

“ Extraordinary, however, as arc thefe appearances 
while the animals arc living, the fails are dill more llrik- 
iMg after they are flaughtertd. At Litchfield, in 
February 17H5, I faw a forequarter of mutton, fatted 
by Mr Pnneep of Croxall, and which meafured upon 
the ribs four inches of fat. It tnuft be acknowledged, 
however, that the Lcicefterlhirc breed do not produce 
fo much wool as moft other long woolcd fheep.^* 

As the priuFlicc of letting rams by the feafon is now 
become profitable, it maybe ufcful lo mention the me- 
thod of rearing them, 

“ The principal ram breeders fave annually twenty, 
thirty, or perhaps dirty ram lambs ; callralion being 
dlJom applied, in the fir ft in dance, lo the produce of a 
valuable ram : for in the choice of thefe lambs they are 
Kd more by blood, or parentage, than by form ; on 
which, at an early age, little dependence can be placed. 
U'lieir treatment from the time they are weafted, in Ju- 
ly or Augwll, until the time of (hearing, the fird week 
in June, cunfifts in giving them every indulgence of 
keep, in order to pufh them forward for the fliow ; it 
being the common practice to let fuch as are fit to be 
let the fird feafon, while they arc yet yearlings — ^pro- 
viricially ‘ fharhogs.' 

Their fji ft pafturc, after weaning, is pretty gene- 
rally, I believe, clover that has been mown early, and 
has got a fccoud time into head ; the heads of clover 
being confidered as a moft forcing food of fheep. Af- 
ter this goes off, turnips, cablngca, colewort, with 
hay, and (report fays) with corn. Cut the ufc of 
this the breeders feverally deny, though Colledlivcly 
they may be liable to the charge. 

“ Be this as it may, Ibmething coufiderabL* depends 
on the art of making up^ not lambs only, but rams of all 
ages. Fat, like charity, covers a multitude of faults ; 
and befides, is the beft evidence of their fatting quality 
^vhioh their owmera can produce (/, e. their natural pro- 
penfity to a ftate of fatnefs), while in the fatnefs of the 
Vol. XVll. Part 1 . 
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Iharhogs is fecn their degree of inclination to fat at an Shtfrp* 
early age. w— y-— ^ 

Fattingquality being the one thing needful in graz- 
ing dock, and being found, in feme conlldcrablc dc- 
grcc at lead, to be hereditary, the fatteft rams are of 
courfe the bed ; though other attachments, well or ill 
placed, as to form or fafhionable points, will perhaps 
have equal or greater weight in the minds of fome men, 
even in this enlightened age. Such diearliiigs as will 
not make up fuificientlyas to form and fatnefs, are either 
kept on to another year to give them a fair chance, 
or arc cadrated, or butchered w'hile diarhogs.** 11 

From the firlt letting, about 40 years ago, to the^^*' 
year 1780, the prices kept gradually riling from fifteen ‘'*^*^* 
ditllings to a guinea, and from one to ten. In 
Mr Bakcwell let feveral at ten guineas each; and, whaticrriu^j 
is rather inexplicable, Mr Parkinfon of Quarndon let them, 
one the fame year for twenty five guineas; a price which 
then adoniflicd the whole countiy. 

From that time to 1786 Mr Bakewell's dock rofc 
rapidly from ten to a hundred guineas ; and that year 
he let two thirds of one ram (referving one third of the 
tlfual number of ewes to himfelf) to two principal breed- 
ers, for a hundred guineas each, the entire fervices of 
the ram being rated at three liundred guineas ! Mr 
Bakew'cll making that yeiir, by letting twenty rams on- 
ly, more than a thoufind pounds ! 

Since that time the prices have been dill rifing. Four 
hundred guineas have been repeatedly given. Mr Bake- 
w'cll, this year ( 1 789) makes, fays Mr Mardiall, twelve 
hundred guineas by three rams (brothers, we believe); 
two thoufand of feven ; and of his whole letting, full 
three thoufand guineas ! 

Befides this extraordinary fumreadc by MrBakewell, 
there are fix or feven other breeders who make from 
five hundred to a thoufand guineas each. The whole 
amount of monied produced that year in the Midland 
Counties, by letting rams of the modern b*cecl for one 
feafon only, is ellimatcd, by thofe who arc adequate to 
the fubject, at the almoft incredible fum of ten thoufand 
pounds. 12 

Rams jircvlous to the feafon arc reduced from the 
cumbrous fat date in which they arc fhown. The “^ual 
time of fending them out is the middle of t^eptember. 

They arc conveyed in carriages of two wheels whhol ihc 
fprings, or hung in llings, 20 or 30 miles a-day, fome-ewct.. 
times to the didance of 2Co or 300 milts. They are 
not turned loofc among the cw'cr, but kept ppart in a 
fmall cnclofure, where a couple of ewes only are admit- 
ted at once. When the feafon is over every care is taken 
to make the rams look as fat and handfoinc as poffiblc. 

Ib the choice of ewes the breeder is led by the fatne 
critcrions as in the choice of rams. Biecd is the firlt 
objcdl of coniideratioii. Excellency, in any fpccies of 
variety of live dock, cann^it be attained with any degree 
of certainty, let the male he (ver fo excellent, unlefl 
the females employ'cd likcwnfc inherit a large proportioit 
of the genuine blood, be the (pccits or variety what it 
may’’. Hence no prudent man ventures to give the 
higher prices for the Difhley rams, iink-fs his ewe^ate 
deeply tinrtured with the Dilhlcy' blood. Next tO 
breed is fledi', fat, form, and wool. 

After the lambs arc weaned, the ewes arc kept in 
common feeding places, without auj altcraiion'^f paf- 
X.' tore, 
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Shefp. turf, previous to tlicir taking llie ram# In winter they 
arc kept ongrafdi hay, turnips, and cabbages. As the 
heads of the modern breed are much finer than moll 
others, the ewes lamb with lefs difficulty. 

The female lambs, on being weaned, arc put to 
good keep, but have not fucli high indulgence fhown 
them as the males, the prevailing practice being to keep 
them from the ram the firll autumn. 

At weaning time, or prcvioully to the admilTion of 
the ram, the cwts arc culled, to m*ake room for the 
thaves or Ihearlings, whofe fuperior blood and falhion 
entitle tlicm to a place in the breeding flock. In the 
work of culling, the ram-breeder and the mere grazier 
go by fomewluit difftrent guides. The grazier’s guide 
is principally age, fcldom giving his ewes the ram after 
they arc four Ihcar. The rani-brcedcr, on the cun- 
trary, goes chiefly by merit ; an ewe that has brought 
him a good ram or two is continued in the flock fo 
long as Ihc will breed. There arc inllanccs of ewes ha- 
ving been prolific to the tenth or twelfth year ; but in 
general the ewes of this breed go off at fix or feven 
fliear. 

In the praftice of fome of the principal ram-breeders, 
the culling ewes are never fuffered to go out of their 
hands until after they arc flaughtcred, the breeders not 
only fatting them, but having them butchered, on their 
premifes. There are others, however, ivho fell them ; 
and fometimes at extraordinary prices. Three, four, and 
even fo high as ten, guineas each have been given foe 
thefc oulcalU. 

There arc in the flocks of feveral breeders ewes that 
would fetch at au^lion twenty guineas each. Mr 
UakevVcll is in pofl’cfiion of ewes wlficli, if they were 
now put up to be fold to the beft bidder, would, it is 
elUmated, fetch no lefs than fifty each, and pcihaps, 
through the prcfciit fpirit of contention, much higher 
,, prices. 

Inflrudiorg The following inflruflions for purchafing Iheep, we 
for purtha- hope, will be acceptable to our country readers.^*- 
flvcip. farmers fhould always buy bis iheep from a worfc 
land than his own, and they Ihoulll be big-boned, and 
have a long greafy wool, curling clofe and well. Thefe 
fluep always breed the fineft wool, and arc alfo the raofl 
approved of by the butcher for falc in the market, 
lor the choice of fhetp to breed, the ram mull be 
young, and bis (kin of the fame colour with his wool, 
ibr the lambs will be of the fame colour with his (kin. 

Kc fliould have a large long body j a broad forehead, 
round, and well rifing ; large eyes ; and ttraigbt and 
fiiort iK> Arils. I’he polled fliecp, that is, thofe which 
have no horns, arc found to be tlie beft breeders. The 
ewe ihoiild have a broad back ; a large bending neck ; 
foiali, but ftiort, clean, and nimble legs ; and a thick, 
deep wool covering her all over. 

To. know %vhetber they be found or not, the farmer 
dhotild examine the wool that none of it be wanthtg, 
and fee that the gums be red, the teeth white and even, 
and the brilkot-fttin red, the w'ool firm, the breath 
fwcet, and the feet not hot. Two years old is the beft 
tirnf (^ur beginning to breed; and their firft lambs ihould 
not be kept too long, to weaken them by fuckling, but 
be fold as fuon as conveniently may be. They will 
Wfd advnntageoufly till they are feven yeara old* The 
farmers have a method of knowing the age of a flieep, 

93 9 hoTfe is known, by the mou^. Wbeo a iheep 
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is one lliear, as they exprefs it, it has two broad tcetti 
before ; when it is two ftiear, it will have four ; when 
three, fix ; and when four, eight. After tins their 
mouths begin to break. 

The difference of land makes a very great difference 
in the (beep. The fat paftures breed ftraightlall (beep, 
and the barren hills and downs breed fqiiarc (liortoness 
woods and mountains breed tall and flender (Keep ; but 
the heft of all are thofe bred upon new-ploughed land 
and dry grounds. On the contrary, all wet a«nd moift 
lands are bad for (lieep, cfpecially I'uch as are fubjedf to 
be overflowed, and to have fand and dirt left on them. 

The fait marflica arc, however, an exception to this 
general rule, for their faltnefs makes amends fur their 
moifture ; fait, by reafon of its drying quality, being of 
great advantage to ftieep. 14 

As to the time of putting the rams to the ewes, the " 
farmermnft cunfidcr at what time of the fpring his j'g 
W'ill be fit to maintain them and their lambs, and whe-| .j 
ther he has turnips to do it till the grafs comes ; for^wts, 
very often both the ewes and lambs arc deftroyed by 
the want of food ; or if this does not happen, if the 
lambs are only ftinted in their growth by it, it is an 
accident that they never recover. The ewe goes 20 
weeks with lamb, and according to this it is eafy to 
oaloulate the proper time. The beft time for them to 
yean is in April, unkfs the owner has very forward 
grafs or turnips, or the (heep arc field flieep. Where 
you have not enclofures to keep them in, then it may be 
proper they (hould yeaii in January, that the lambs 
may be ttrong by May-day, and be able to follow the 
dam over the fallows and water-furrows ; but then the 
lambs that come fo early mull have a great deal of care 
taken of them, and fo indeed fliould all other lambs at 
their firft falling, elfe while they arc weak the crows 
and magpies will pick their eyes out. 

When the flieep are turned into fields of wheat or 
rye to feed, it mull not be too rank at firft, for if it be, 

It generally throws them into fcuurings. Ewes that are 
big fliould be kept but bare, for it is very dangerous to 
them to be fat at the lime of their bringing forth their 
young. They may be w'cll fed, indeed, like cows, a 
fortnight beforehand, to put them in heart. Morti- 
mer’s Ilulbandry, p. 243, 

The feeding (heep with turnips is one great advan- 
tage to the farmers. When they arc made to eat tur- 
nips they, foon fatten, but there is fome dilfiLuity in 
bringing this about. The old..onc8 always refufc them 
at firft, and will fometimes fall three or four days, till 
almoft famiftied ; but the young lambs fall to at once. 

The common way, in fome pUccs, of turning a flock 
of (heep at large into a field uf turnips, is very difad- 
vantageous, for they will thus dellroy us many in a 
fortnight as would keep them a whole winter. There 
are three other ways of feeding them on this food, all 
of which have their fevcral advantages. j 

The firft way is to divide tlie land by hurdles, andl'heCi 
allow the (beep to come upon fuch a portion only at 
time as they can eat in one day, and fo advance thc^**‘"J 
hurdles farther into the giound daily till all be eaten. Juraip 
This is infinitely better than the former random me- 
thod ; but they never eat them clean even this w«y, but 
leave the bottoms and outfidcs fcoopjd in the ground : 
the people pull up thefe indeed with iron crooks, and 
lay them before the (heep again, but they are common- 
ly 
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ly To fouled with the creature’s dunj^ and urine, and 
with the dirt from their feet, that they do not care for 
them ; they cat but little of them, and what they do 
cat docs not iiourifh them like the fredi roots. 

The fecond way is by enclolinp the Ihecp in hurdles, 
as in the former ; but in this they pull up all the tur- 
nips which they fuppofe the fheep can eat in one day, 
and daily remove the hurdles over the ground whence 


ducc fatal e{fe)fi;s, by the admiflion of pure water only 
into its component parts, which at other times it 
perfedlly innocent, although brought to its utmod 
flrength and maturity by the genial influence of the 
fun. Bcfidcs, the conllant practice of moft farmers 
in the kingdom, who with the greatcll fecurity feed 
their meadows in the fpring, when the grafs flumta 
quick and is full of juices, militates dircdly againd this 



they have pulled up the turnips : by this means there opinion. 

is no wafle, and Icfs expence, for a perfon may in two Mr Arthur Young, to whom agriculture is much in- 

hoiirs pull up all thofc turnips ; the remaining (hells of debted, aferibes this difeafe to moidure. In confirma- 
which would have employed three or four Labourers a- tion of this opinion, which has been generally adopted, 

day to get up with their crooks out of the ground we arc informed, in the Bath Society papers by a cor- * VoLI.^ 

trodden hard by the feci of the fheep ; and the word is, refpondent, that there was a paddock adjoining to his 

that as in the method of pulling up fird, the turnips arc park which had for fcvcral years caufed the rot in mod 
cMten up clean; in this way, by the hook, they are of the fheep W'hich were put into it. In 1769 he 
wafted, the fliecp do not eat any great part of them, drained it, and from that time his fheep were free 
and when the ground comes to be tilled afterwards for from this malady. But there are fadts which render it 
a crop of corn, the fragments of the turnips arc feen in doubtful that moifture iii the foie caufe. We are told, 
fuch qi\antities on the furface, that half the crop at the dry limed land in Derbylhire will produce the rot 
leaft feems to have been wafted. as well as water meadovvs and ftagnaot marftics ; and 


The third manner is to pull up the turnipi and re- that in fome wet grounds fheep ludain no injury for 


move them in a cart or waggon to fome other place, 
fpreading them on a frefh place every day ; by this me- 
thod the fliecp will cat them up clean, both root and 
leaves. The great advantage of this method is, when 
there is a piece land not far off w'hich wants dung more 
than that where the turnips grew, which perhaps is alio 
too wet f<ir the fliecp in winter, and then the turnips 
wdll, by the too great moidurc and dirt of the foil, 
fornetiincs fpoil the fheep, and giv^ them the rot. Yet 
fuch ground will often bring forth more and larger tur- 
nips than dry land, and when they arc carried off, and 
eaten by the fheep on ploughed lind, in dry weather, 
and on green fward in wet weather, the fheep will Tuc- 
cccd much better ; and themoift foil where the turnips 
grew not being trodden by the ihcep, will be much fit- 
ter for a crop of corn than if they had been fed with 
turnips on it. The cxpence of hurdles, and the trouble 
of moving them, arc faved in this cafe, which will coun- 
terbalance at lead the expence of pulling the turnips 
and carrying them to the places w'here they arc to be 
eaten. They mud alw-ays be carried off for oxen. 

The difeafes to wliich fheep are fubjcdl arc thefe, 
rot, red-water, foot-rot and hoving, fcab, dunt, rickets, 
fly-druck, flux, and burfting. Of each of thefe we 
fliall give the bed defeription in our power, with the 
mod approved remedies. 

The ro/, which is a very pernicious difeafe, has of 
late engaged the attention of fcientilic farmers. But 
neither its nature nor its caufe has yet been fully af- 
ccrcaiticd. Some valuable and judicious obfervations 
have, however, been made upon it, which ought to 
be circulated, as they may perhaps, in many cafes, 
furnifh an antidote for this malignant cliftemper, or be 
the means of leading others to fome more efficaci- 
ous remedy. Some have fuppofed the rot owing to 
the quick growth of grafs or herbs that grow in -wet 
plnccs. Without premifing, that all bounteous Provi- 
dence has piven to every animal its peculiar taftc, by 
which it diftipguifhes the food proper for its preferva- 
tioii and fupport, ifnot vitiated by fortuitous circumftan- 
• ces, it feems very difficult to difeover on philofophical 
principles why the quick growth of grafs fhouM render 
ft noxious, or why any herb flicitild at one fcafon |ird- 


many weeks. 20 

Without attempting to enumerate other hypothefes ii* :aufr, 
^’hich the ingenious have formed on this fuhjed, wc 
(hall purfue a different method in order to difcovi r the 
caufe. On different fheep that die of this difordcr, a 
great number of inlVdln called (tee Fasciola) 

are found in the liver. Thaltliefe flukes are the caiilc 
of the rot, therefore, is evident ; but to explain how 
they come into the liver is not fo eafy. It its probable 
that they arc fvvallowed by the flleep along with their 
food w'hile in the egg date. I'hc eggs depufited in 
the tender germ are conveyed with the food into the 
ftomach and intedmes of the animals, whence they arc 
received into thela6l:cal vcffcls, carried ofl in the chyle, 
and pafi into the blood ; nor do they mitt with any 
obitrudiou until they anive at the capillary vcfftls of 
the liver. Here, as the blood filtrates ihrougli the ex- 
treme branches, anfwcriog to lliofc of the vtna porta 
in the human body, the fcccrniiig vtfftls arc tt»o minute 
to admit the impregnated ova, which, adhering to the 
membrane, produce thofe animalcule that feed upon 
the liver and deftroy' the flieep. Uhey much rcit inble 
the flat fifh called plaice, are fnmetimes as large as a 
filver two-pence, and arc found both in the liver and in 
the pipe (anfweting to that of the ^jena cava) which 
conveys the blood from the liver to the heart. 

The common and mod obvious objedlion to that 
opinion is, that this infeft is never found but in the li- 
ver, or in fome parts of the vifeera, of flictp that arc 
difeafed more or lefs ; and that they mud therefore be 
bred there. But ihisobjeAion will lofc its foi ce, when 
we confidcr that many infeAs undergo feveral clKuigcs, 
and cxift under forms extremely difl’erent from each 
other. Some of them may thnefoiT appear and be well 
known under one fhape, and not known to be the fame 
under a fccond or third. The fluke may be the lad date 
of fome aquatic animal whieh we at prcferit very well 
know under one or other of its previous forms. 

If this be admitted, it is eafy to conceive that fliecp 
may, on ^wet ground cfpceially, take multitudes of 
thefe m'a or eggs in with their food ; and that the fto- 
mach and vifccra of the fheep being a proper iHd us for; 
tbctti,^ they of courfc hatch, and appearing in thcfr fluk®‘ 
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or lail date, feed on th« liver of the-animali and occa- 
don this difordrr. 

It is a lingular ** that no ewe ever has the rot 
while (he has a lamb by her fide.” The reafoii of this 
may be, ,that the impregnated ovum pafTcs into the 
milk, and never arrives at the liver. The rot is fatal to 
(heep, hares, and rabbits, and fometimes to calves ; but 
never infells aninyals of a larger fize. 

Miller diys that parlley is a good remedy for the rot 
in {hecp« Perhaps a ftrong deco£iioii of this plant, or 
the oil extraded from its feeds, might be of fervice. 
Salt is alfo a ufcful remedy. It feeins to be an ac- 
knowledged fa«^I that fait marfhes never produce the 
rut* Salt indeed is pernicious to mod in feds. Com- 
mon fait and water expel worms from the human body; 
and fea-weed, if laid in a garden, will drive away infe^^s ; 
but if the fait is feparated by llceping ii in the pureft. 
fpriiig-watcr for a few days, it abounds with animalculae 
cf various fpccies. 

Liilc, in his book of Iiiilhandry, informs us of a far- 
mer who cured his whole dock of the rot by giving 
each (hcep a handful of Spanilh fait for five or fix morn- 
ings fucceffivcly. The hint was probably taken from 
the Spaniards, who frequently give their flicep fait to 
keep them healthy. On fome farms perhaps the ut- 
uioll caution cannot always prevent this difoidcr. In 
wet and warm fcaions the prudent farmer wiil remove 
his flieep from llie lands liable to rot. Tliofc who 
have it not in tbtir power to do this may give each 
Ihcep a fpoonful of common fait, with the fame quan- 
tity of flojj, in u quarter of a pint of water, once or 
Iw'ice a-wet.k. WI\cn the rut is recently taken, the 
fame renierly given four or five mornings fucceflively 
will in all piobability elTcft a cure. The addition cf 
the flour and water (in the opinion of Mr Price of 
Salifbury, to whofe excellent paper in the Bath Socie- 
ty’s Tranfaftions we own ourfclvts much indebted) 
will not only abate the pungency of the fait, but dii- 
pofe it to mix wiili the chyle in a moie gentle and tlli- 
caciou.s manner. 

A farmer of a confiderable lordfhip in Bohemia vi- 
fiting the hot-w'clls of Carifbad, related how he preferv- 
cd hi*? flock of fheep from the mortal dillcmpcr which 
raged 11) the wet year 1769, of which fo many pcriflied. 
His prefervativc was very fimplc and very cheap ; ** He 
fed them eveiy night, wlien turned under a ftied, cover, 
or lldhles, will) liaflicd fodder llraw ; and, by eating it 
greeddy, they all efcaped.” 

RtJ ivater is a diforder mofl prevalent on wet 
grounds. 1 have heard (fays Mr Arthur Young) that 
it has fometimes been cured by tapping, as for a drop- 
fy. This t)peralinn is done 011 one fide of the belly to- 
wards the flank, jufi below the wool. 

I'he fufthroi and hovlng^ which is very common on 
low fenny grounds, is cured by keeping the part clean, 
and lying at reft in a dry pafture.” 

The f:ah is a cutaneous difeafe owing to an impuri- 
ty of the blood, and is mofl prevalent in wet lands or 
m rainy feafons. It is cured by tubacco-w'ater, brim- 


ilone, and alum, boiled together, and then rubbed over itfkeef. ^ 
the (keep. If only partial tar and greafe may be fuf- 
ficient. But the flmplcft and rood efiicacious remedy 
for this difeafe was communicated to the Society for 
the Kneouragement of Arts, &c. by Sir Jofeph Banks. 

“Take one pound of quicklilvcr, half a pound 
Venice turpentine, half a pint of oil of turpentine, *«d 
four pounds of hogs lard (c). Let them be rubbed in joklh 
a mortar till the quickfilver is thoroughly incorporated Bat.ki. 
W'ith the other ingredients ; for the proper mode of do- 
ing wdiich, it may be proper to take the advice, or even 
the ufliftance, of fome apothecary or other perfon ufed 
to make fucii mixtures* 

I'hc method of ufing the ointment is this : Begin- 
ning at the head of the flieep, and proceeding from be- 
tween the ears along the back to the end of the tail, 
the wool is to be divided in a furrow till the ilciii can 
be touched ; and as the furrow is made, the fuigcr 
(lightly dipped in the ointment is to be drawn along the 
bottom of it, where it will leave a blue flain on the 
fliin and adjoining w^ool: from this furrow fimilai* ones 
muft be drawn down the (houlders and thighs to the 
legs, as far as they are woolly ; and if the animal is 
much iiifed^edy two more fliould be drawn along each 
fide parallel to that on the back, and one down caeli 
fide between the fore and hind legs. 

“ Immediately after being drcfkd, it is ufual to turn 
the flieep among oilier ftock, without any ftar of the 
infcdliun being eoinmnnicatcd ; and there is fcarcely an 
inftaiicc of a (beep fufTiring any injury from the appli- 
cation. In a fVw diiys the blotches dry up, the itch- 
ing ceufes, and the animal is completely cured ; it is ge- 
nerally, however, ihought proper not to delay the ope- 
ration beyond Mlchatlmas. 

“The Lipfobojea ovinat called in Linroluflilrc/Zre^ 
an animal well known to all (hejihcrds, wliich liveb a- 
mong the wool, and is hurtful to the thriving of Ihecp 
both by the pain its bile occafions and the blood it 
fucks, is dtftroyed by this application, and the wool is 
not at all injured. Our w ool-buyers purchafe the fleeces 
on which the flain of the ointment is vifible, rather in 
prtference to others, from an opinion that the ufe of 
it having preferved the animal from being vexed eitlur 
with the fcab or faggs, the wool is Itfs liable to the de- 
fcdls of joints or knots ; a fault obferved to proceed 
fjom every fudden ftop in the thriving of the animal, 
cither from want of food or from difeafe. 

This mode of curing w'as brought into that part 
of Iwincoliflure where my property is fituated about 12 
yearn ago, by Mr Stephenfon of Mareliam, and is now 
fo generally received, that the fcab, whicli ufed to be 
the terror of the farmers, and which frequently deter- 
red the more careful of them from taking the advan- 
tage of pafturing their flieep in the fertile and extea- 
five commons with which that diftri^ abounds, is no 
longer regarded with any apprehenfion ; by far the moft 
of them have their flock anointed in autumn, w'hen 
they return from the common, wdicther they (how awy 
fymplems of fcab or not ; and having done fo, conclude 

them 


(c) By fome unncconntable miflak^e the laft ingredient, the four pounds of liogs lard, is omitted in tlie re- » 

ffipt pubiifhed in the Traufa£ti»n« of the Society; o circumflavice that might be prodiidivc of bad cfFtds. 

^he)c»f< whidi contained the receipt' has iiace been cancclkd, and a new one printed. 
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tli«m fafc for fomc time from either giving or receiv- 
ing infcdlion. There are people who employ themfelves 
in the bnrmefs, and contra^ to anoint our large fherp 
at five fbillingc a fcore^ enfuring for that price the fuc- 
cefs of the operation ; that is, agreeing, in cafe many of 
the (lieep break out afrefh, to repeat the operation gra- 
tis even fome months afterwards.” 

The ilunt is a di item per caufed by a bladder of wa* 
ter gathering in the head. No cure for this has yet 
been difcoveml. 

The riekei 4 is a hereditary difeafe for which no anti- 
dote is known. The firft fymptom is a kind of Itght- 
headednefs, which makes the affefted ftiecp appear wild- 
er than ufual when the fliephcrd or any perfon ap- 
proaches him. He bounces up fuddcnly from his lair, 
and runs to a dillance, as though he were purftied by 
dogs. In the Cecond ftage the principal fymptom is 
thefheep rubbing him fclf agai nil trees, &c. with fuch 
fury as to pull off his w'ool and tear away his flefh. 

“ The diftreffed animal has now a violent itching in his 
Utin, the cffeA of a highly inflamed blood; but it docs 
not appear that there is ever any cutaneous eruption or 
falutary critical difeharge. In fhort, from all circum- 
hances, the fever appears now to be at its height.” 
The lart llage of this difeafe ** leems only to be the pro- 
grefs of diflolution, after an unfavourable crifis. The 
poor animal, is condemned by Nature, appears flupid, 
walks irregularly (whence probably the name richts'jt 
generally lies, and eats little; thefe fymptoms incrcafe in 
degree till death, wliich fhovvs a general confumption, 
as appears upon diffe^lion of lli-e carcafs ; the juices 
and even folids having fuffered a great diffolutioii.” 

In order to difeover the feat and nature of this dif- 
erife, fheep that die of it ought to be difle^lcd. This 
is faid to have been done by one gentlemen, Mr Beal ; 
nnd he found in the brain or membranes adjoining a 
maggot about a quarter of an inch long, and of a 
brownifh colour. A few experiments might cafily de- 
termine this fart. 

T\\frJ!y:/}ruckt is cured by clipping the w'ool off as 
far as inferted, and rubbing the pans dry with lime or 
wood-alhes ; curriers oil will heal the wounds, and pre- 
vent their being flruck any more ; or they may be cu- 
red with care without clipping, with oil of tiirpentine, 
which will kill all the vermine where it goes ; but the 
former is the fiircft way. 

The fux is another difeafe to which Ihccp arc fub- 
jert. The belt remedy is faid to be, to houfe the lliecp 
immediately when this diftemper appears, to keep them 
very warm, and feed them on dry hay, giving them fre- 
quent glifttrsof warm milk and waters The caufc of 
that diftemptr is either their feeding on wet lauds, or 
on grafs that is become moflfy by the lauds having 
been fed many years without being ploughed. When 
the farmer perceix'cs his Iheep-walks to become molfy, 
or to produce bad grafs, he flioidd cithur plough or ma- 
nure with hot lime, ntaking kilns cither very near or 
in the fli.’cp w.'ilks, becaufc the hotter the lime is put 
on, the fwcetcr the grafs comes up, and that early in 
the ytar. 

called in fome pl iccs the blajl, at- 
tacks (Keep wU^ii driven into frclh grafs or young clo- 
ver. They overeat themfelves, foam at the mouth, 
fwcll exceedingly, breathe very quick sind fliorl, then 
jump up, and indaiitly fall down dead. In this cafcjM 


the only chance of faving their life is by ftabbingtheiu 
in the maw with an inflrumcrit made for the purpofe. 

The hiftrument is a hollow tube, with a pointed wea- 
pon piiiling through it. A hole it made with the 
pointed weapon ; wiiicb is inrTincdiately withdrawn, and 
the hole is kept open by inferting the tube till the wind 
is difeharged. 3 * 

Sheep arc infclled with worms in their nofe called ” 

ttstrus and produced from the egg of a l^rge. 
winged fly. The frontal fin ufes above the nofc in flieep wliich in- 
and other animals are the places where thefe worms live Ml iiic f. 
and attain their full growth. Thefe finufes are always 
full of a white foft matter, which furnishes thefe woiins 
with a proper nourilhment, and arc fufficicnily large 
for their habitation; and when they have here acquired 
their deiUned growth, in which they are fit to undergo 
their changes for the fly-ftate, they leave their old habi- 
tation, and, falling to the earth, bury themfelves there; 
and when ilicfc arc hatched into flies, the female, when 
(lie has been impregnated by the male, knows that the 
nofe of a fliecp or other animal is the only place for her 
to depolitc her eggs in order to their coming to maturi- 
ty. Mr Vallifnicri, to wliom the world owes fo many 
difeoveries in the infert clafs, is the firll is'ho has given 
any true account of the origin of thefe worms. But 
though their true hillory had been till that lime un- 
known, the creatures themfelves were very early difeo- 
vered, and many ages fince were tllecmed grcMt medi- 
cines in epilcpiies. 

The fly produced from this worm has all the time of 
its life a very lazy difpofition, and does not like to 
make any ufe either of its legs or wingR. Its head and 
corfclct together are about as long as its body, which 
is compofed of five rings, (Ireaked on the back ; a pale 
yellow or brown are there difpofcd in irregular fpots ; 
the belly is of the fame colours, hut they ai-e there more 
regularly dirpoft’d, for the brown here makes three line's, 
one in the middle, and one on each tide, and all the 
intermediate fpaecs arc yellow^ The wings are nearly of 
the fame length with the body, and arc a little inclinj^d 
in their pofition, fo as to lie upon the body : they do 
not, however, cover it ; but a naked fpacc is left bet w,*cen 
them. The ailerons or petty wings wfiich arc found 
under each of tlic wings arc of a whitifii colour, and 
perfectly cover the halaiiccs, fo that they art not to- 
be feen without Idling up ilufe. 

The fly will live two months after it is firll produ- 
ced, but will take no nouriflimeut of any kind ; and pof- 
libly it may be of the fame initurc with the huttcrfi cb, 
which never take any food during the whole time ct 
ihcir living in that ftate. Rcamiir, Hift. Iiif. Vol.^JV. 
p. 552, &c. ^ ^ 

To find a proper compofition for marking dicep is 
8 matter of great importance, as great quantities of 
are every year rendered ufelcfs by the pitch and 
with which thty are ufually marked. The reqUifitc 
qualities for fuch a compofition are, that it be chcap, 
that the colour be ftrong and lafling, fo an to bear the 
changes of weather, and not to injure the wool. !t)r 
Lewis recommends for this purpofc melted tallow, w itli 
fo much charcoal in fine powder ftirred into it as is fuf- 
ficient to make it of a full black colour, and of a thick 
confillcncc- This mixture, being applied turn with .1 
marking iron on pieces of flannel# quickly fixed or hat^ 
deiicd, bore modoi-4tc rubbing,. refided the fun and rain-, 
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Sheep and yet could be waHicd out freely with foap, or ley, 
ShefL \ urine. In older to render it Ihll inoio diir,vb!e, 

’ ^ and prevent its being rubbed off, wii!i xht vAXuw may 
be melted an eighth, fixth, or fomth, of its x^i'gbt of 
tar, which will readily wafh out along «»th it from the 
wool. Lewis’s Com. PUd. Ttchn. p. 3f)i, 

SHFRi*-Sie/rlin^v. See Th k ft. 

SHEERING, in the fea-language. When a fliip is 
not fteered fteadily* they fay Ihe flieers, or goes Ihcer- 
ing; or wlien, at anchor, flic goes in and < ut by means 
of the current of the tide, th'-y alfo fay (he fliecrs. 

SHEERNESS, a fort in Rent, feated on the point 
where the river Mcdw.iy falls into the Thames. It was 
built by King Charlrsll. after the infult of thcDutch^ 
who burnt the men of war at Chatham. The buildings 
belonging to it, in which the officers lodge, make a 
pretty liitle neat town ; and there is alfo a yard and a 
dx>ck, a chapel and chaplain. Mr Lyons, who failed with 
the Honourable Chiptain Phipps in his voyage towards 
the pole, iiaced the longitude of Sheernefs to o. 48'. £. 
iu latitude 51* 25'. 

SHEERS, a name given to an engine iifcd to hoift 
or difplacc the lower malls of a fliip. The fheers em- 
ployed for this purpofe in the royal navy are compofed 
ol fevcral long mails, whofe heels reft upon the fide of 
the hulk, and having their heads declining outward 
from the perpendicular., fo as to hang over the veflcl 
whofe mads arc to be fixed or replaced. The tackles, 
which extend from the head of the mail to the flieer- 
heads, are intended to pull in the latter toward the mail- 
head, particularly when they are charged with the 
weight of a mall after it is raifed out of any (hip, 
which is performed by ilrong tackles depending from 
the fliccr-heads* The effort of thefe tackles is produced 
by two CapllcrnB, fixed on the deck for this purpofe. 

In met chant ihips this machine is compofed of the 
mails or props, creeled in the fame vcffcl wlicrein the 
mail is to be planted, or from whence it is to be remo- 
ved. Tlie lower ends of thefe props reft on the oppo- 
file fides of the deck, and their upper parts arc fallcn- 
cd aciofs, fo as tliat a tackle which hangs from the in- 
terfection may be almoll perpendicularly above the 
ilalion of the malt to which the mechanical powers are 
applied. Thefe iheers arc fecured by (lays, which ex- 
tend forward and aft to tlie oppolitc extremities of the 
Veflcl. 

SHEET -Lf AD. Sec Plumbexy. 

Sheet, in fea language, a rope fallcned to one or 
both the lower corners of a fail, to extend and retain it 
in a particular ftation. When a fliip fails with a lateral 
wind, the lower corners of the main and fore fail are faf- 
tened by a taek and a flieet ; the former being to wind- 
ward, and the latter to leeward ; the tack, liowcver, is 
entirely diffufed with a ftern wind, whereas the fail is 
never fpread without the affiftance of one or both of the 
(beets. The ftay fails and ftudding-fails have only one 
tack and one fliect each : the ftay*' fail tacks are always 
fallcned forward, and the ihcet drawn aft; but the ftud- 
dlng-fall tack draws the under clue of the fail to the ex- 
tremity of the boom, whereas the flieet is employed to 
extend the inrnoll. 

SHEFFIELD, a town in the weft riding of 
Yorkihire, about 162 miles from London, is a large, 
tliriving, populous town on the borders of Derby Ihire; 
has a fine Hone bridge over the Don, and another over 
the 51 icaf, and a cliurcb built iu the reign, of Heury L 


J 

It had a caftle built in the* reign of Henryalll. in SheKcW. 
whii h, or elfe in the manor houfc of the Park, Mary 
Queen of Scots was prifoner 16 nr 17 years ; but after 
the death of Charles I. it w’as, with ft vcral others, by 
order of parliament denioliflied. In 1673 hofpitai 
was eroded here, and cndow'cd with 200I. a year. There 
is a charity-ichool for 30 boys, and anutlier for 30 girl9« 

This tow'n has been noted fcvcral hundred years for cut- 
lers and fmilhs manufactures, which were encouraged 
and advanced by the neighbouring mines of iron, parti- 
cularly for flics and knives, or whittles ; for the lail of 
which efpecially it has been a ilaple for above 300 years^ 
and it is reputed to excel Birmingham in thefe wares, 
as much as it is furpaifed by it in lucks, hinges, nails, and 
poliflied ft cel. The firft mills in England for turning 
grindflones were alfo fet up here. The hoiifts look 
black from the continual fmokc of the foigcs. Here 
are 600 raafter cutlers, incorporated by the ft vie of the 
Cutlers of HallamJIsirr^M^ this is reckoned the chief 

town), who employ not lefs than 40,000 pcrfoiis in 
the iron manufa^urcs ; and each of the mailers gives a 
particular ftamp to hts wares. There is a 1 irge market 
on Tuefday for many' commodities, but rfpecially tor 
corn, which is bought up here for the w'holc W ell Ri- 
ding, Derby flurc, and Nottinghamihirc. It has fain 
on Tuefday after Trinity-Sunday, and November aS. 

In the new market place, ereAed by the duke of Nor- 
folk, the fliambles arc built upon a moll excellent plan, 
and ftrongly ,cnclofed. There arc fevcral other new good 
buildings, fuch as a large and elegant o6lagon chapel 
belonging to the hofpitai or alinshoufes; like wife a good 
aflemUy-room and theatre. Wc mull not omit the large 
fteam engine, lately finilhed, for the purpofe of polilh- 
iog and grinding the various forts of hardware. The 
parifh being very large, as well as populous, Mary L 
incorporated 12 of the chief inhabitants, and their 
fucceifors for ever, by the ftyle of the Twelve Capital 
Burgejfes of Shrjfielcly empow'ering them to cleft and 
ordain three pried s to aflift the vicar, who were to be 
paid out of certain lands and rents which Ihe gave out 
of the crown ; and fince this fcttlcment two more cha- 
pels have been built in two hamlets of this parifh, 
which arc ferved by two of the aflillants, wliilc the 
third, in his turn, helps the vicar in hia parifh churclu 
James I. founded a free grammar Ichool here, and ap- 
pointed 13 fchool burgeifcB to manage the revenue, ^nd 
appoint the mailer and iilher. A new chapel was built 
lately by the contributions of the people of llie town 
and of the neighboui^ing nobility and gentry. Water 
is conveyed by pipes Into Slieffield, wbofe inhabitants 
pay but a moderate relit for it. In the neighbourhood 
there are feme mines of ^lum. The remains of the Ro- 
man fortification between this town and Rotheram, 
which is fix miles lower down the river, are Hill vifibic ; 
and here is alfo the famous trench of live miles long, 
by fomc called Devil's or Dane's Bank^ and by othei'x 
Kemp Bank and Temple's Bank. W. Long. 1. 29. N. 

Lat. 53. 20. 

Sheffield (John), duke of Buckinghamfliire, an 
eminent writer of the laft and prcfeni century, of 
great perfonal bravery, and an able ininifter of Hate, 
was born about 1650. He loft bis father at nine 
years of age ; and his mother marrying Lord OlfuL 
don, the cure of his education was left entirely to a 
governor, who did not greatly impiove him in hir 
Rudies. Finding that he was deficietit in many parts 

of 
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She||ie 1 J, of HtcratiirCt he refolved to devote a ccitain numt)er 
. .'Tiiifiol- yf hours every day to his iiudics ; and thereby im- 
^proved himfelf to the di*g’ec of learning he afterwards 
^ attained. Though pofleffed of a good edate, he did 
not abandon himfelf to pleafure and indolence, but 
entered a volunteer in the fecond Dutch war ; and 
accordingly was in that famous naval engagement 
where tbe duke of York commanded as admiral : on 
which occafion his lurdihip behaved fo gallantly, that 
he was appointed commander of the Royal Catharine. 
He afterward made a campiign in the French fervice 
under M. de Turenne. As Tangier was in danger of 
being taken by the Moors, he uflercd to head the 
farces which were fent to defend it : and accordingly 
was appointed to command them. He was then carl 
of Mulgravc, and one of the lords of the bedchamber 
to King Charles 11 . The Moors retired on the ap- 
proacli of his majelly’s forces; and therefult of the ex- 
pedition was the blowing up of Tangier. He continu- 
.ed in fevcral great polls during the fliort reign of King 
James 11 . till that unfortunate prince was dethroned. 
Lord Mulgravc, though he paid his refpedla to King 
William before he was advanced to the throne, yet 
did not accept of any poll in the government till feme 
years after. In the lixth year of William and Mary 
he was created marquis of Normanby in the county of 
IJncolii. He was one of the mod active and zealous 
oppofcri of the bill which took away Sir John Fen- 
wick's life ; and exerted the utmoft vigour in carrying 
through the Trealon Bdl, and the bill for Triennitil Par- 
liaments. He enjoyed rurncconfidfrable polls under King 
William, and enjoyed much of his favour and confidence.. 
In 1702 he waN I'worn lord privy-feal; and in the fame 
year was appoin’-ed one of the commiflioners to treat of 
an union between England and Scotland. In 1705 he 
was created duke of Normanby, and foon after duke of 
Buckinghamfhirc. In 1711 he was made llcward of her 
inajelly'shoiifchold, ami prclldcntof the council. During 
Qiieeii Anne’s reign he was but once out of cmploy- 
mait; and then he voluntarily refigned, being attached 
to what were called the Tory prittciplts. Her majedy 
ofiered to m.ikc him lord chancellor; but he declintii the 
office. He was iiiftrumciital in the change of the mi- 
nillry in 1710. A circiimllance that rcfle£ls the high- 
ell honour on him is, the vigour with which he a^led in 
favour of the unhappy Catalans, who afterward were fo 
inhumanly facnfiLcd. He was furvived by only one le- 
gitimate Ton (who died at Rome in 1735); but left fc- 
veral natural children. His word enemies allow that 
he lived on very good terms with his laft wife, natural 
daughter to King James II. the late duohefs of Buck- 
ingham, a lady who always behaved with a dignity fuit- 
eble to the dj.nghtcr of a king. He died in 1721. 
He was admired by the poets of his age ; by Drydcn, 
Prior, and Garth. His Efiay on Poetry was applauded 
by Addifon, and his Rehearfal is llill read v/ilh pleafure. 
His writings were fplciididly printed in 1723* ^ two 
volumes 410; and have fince been reprinted in 1729, in 
two vols. 8 VO. The lirll contains his poems on various 
fnbjefts; the fecond, hia profe works; which confift of 
billorical memoirs, fpeeches in parliament, charailei'8, 
dialogues, critical obfervations, elT^iys, and letters. It 
may be proper to obferve, that the edition of 1719 is 
ca (belted; fomc particulars relating to the Revolution in 
that of 1723 having given offence. 

BHEFFIELDIAi in botany ; a genus of plants 


belonging to the clafs of pentandria, and to the order Sbclfc 
of monogynia. The corolla is bell-fhapcd ; the fila- 
ments arc 10, of which every fecond is barren. The ^ 

capfule confills of one cell, which has four valves. There 
is only one fpecies, the repens, 

SHEIK, in the oriental cnfloms, the perfon who 
has the care of the mofques in Egypt ; his duty is the 
fame as that of the imams at CunllantinopW. There 
are more or fewer of ihefe to every mofqiie, • cording 
to its fizc or revenue. One of tlicfe is head over the 
reil, and anfwcra to a parifli-pricll with us ; and has 
under him, in large mofques, the rtaders, and pcoule 
who cry out to go to prayers ; but in fmall mofqueB 
the flieik is obliged to d * <ill this himielf. In fin h it 
is their bufinefs to open the inofquc, to cry to prayers, 
and to begin their fliort de votions nt the head of tlic 
congregation, who Hand rank and file in great order, 
and make all their motions together. E'.- ry Friday 
the flicik makes a harangue to hi;i^ congregation. 

SHUiK-Belhl^ the name of an oflicer in the Oiicntal 
nations. In Egypt the flieik-bellet is the head ot a 
city, and is appointed by the pacha. The bufinefs of 
this oflicer is to take rare that no innovations be nnnle 
which may be prejudicial to the poite, and that they 
fend no orders which may hurt the liberties of the 
people. But all his authority depends on his credit 
and intercfl, nut his offic,*: fur the govemmeiit of Egypt 
is of luch a kind, that often the people of the lead pow 
cr by their polls have the greatell influence : and a caia 
of the janizaries or Arabs, and fometimes one of ihcir 
mcaueli officers, and oda-baflia» finds means, by his parts 
and abilities, to govern all things. 

SHEILDS. SecSuiiLTis. 

SHEKEIj, the name of a weight and coin current 
among tbe ancient Jews. Dr Arbuthnot makes the 
weight of the fliekel equal to 9 pennyweights 2'X grains 
troy weight ; and the value ( qiial to 2s, 3yd. llcr- 
ling. Tlic golden fhckcl was worth il. 16a. 6d. 

SHELDRAKE, in ornithology. Sec Anas. 

SHELF, among miners, the fame with what they 
Olhcrwifc call fnjt ground or ftiji country ; being that 
part of the internal ilruclure of the earth which they 
find lying even and in an orderly manner, and evidently 
retaining its primitive fo?m and fituatinn. 

SHELL, in natural hiflory, a hard, and, as it were, 
llony covering, with which certain animals arc defend- 
ed, and thence called JtjcUyiflj. j 

The Angular iTgiilarUy, beauty, and delicacy in the Fornutlou 
ftnnFlure of the fhtlls of aiiinials, and the variety andefflicUi. 
brilliancy in the colouring oi many of their, at the 
fame time that they ilrike the attention of the moft in- 
curious obfervers, have at all times excited phi]<)fophcra 
to inquire into and detc6l, if poflible, the caiifls and 
manner of their formation. But the atterrpts of natu- 
ralifls, ancient and modern, to difeover this procefs, 
have conilantly proved nnfiiccefsfiil. M. de Reaumur 
hitherto appears alone to have given a phnifilile account, 
at lend, ot the formation of the flrell of tlic garden-fnail 
in particular, founded on acourf* nf very ingenijjus t x- 
periments, related in the Paris Memoirs*. He there* See Metn, 
cnde.ivoiirs to fliow, tint this fubflancc is pnidm ed 
menly by the pcrfpirahle matter of the animal conden-^'^"'"' 
ling and afterwards hardening on its furfacc, and accord-^ 
ingly taking the figure of its body, which has perform- 
cd the office of a mould to it ; in fliort, that the fliellin lama! 
of a fr.ail) and, as be fuppofed) of all other animals pof. 
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of (VicllB, was only tlic produft of a vifcoue Iran*, cimen, the curious mcinbraneoiiB ftruAurc obferv^d^ in 
fudation from the body of the animal* containing earthy the lamins of mother-of-pearl, and other ihclh of the 
particles united by mere juxtapofitioii. This hypo- fame kind, after having been expufed to the operation 
lliclis, however, is liable to very great and unfur- of the author's folvent. Bcfidc the great variety of 
mountable dilHculties, if we apply it tn the formation fixed or permanent colours with vihich he found the 
of fiiine of the moft common flielli : for how, accord- animal filaments of ihcfe fliells to be adorned, it is 
ing to this fyftcm, it may be afked, can the oyrtcr, known, that the flicll itfelf prefents to the view a fuc* 
for inftance, confidercd fnnply as a mould, form to it- ceffion of rich and changeable colours, the production 

felf a covering fo much exceeding its own body in di- of which he eafily explains from the configurations of 

nicnfions ? their membranes. Nature, he obferves, always mag.* 

M. Hciiflant, in the Memoirs of the Academy of nificcnt in her dcfigns, but finguhrly frugal in the cxc- 
Sciences for 1766, has difeovertd the (innfturcof Ihells cution of them, produces thefe brilliant decorations at 
to be organical. In the mimorous experiments that a very fmall cxpence. The membraneous fubHance a- 
hc made on an irnmenfe number, and a very great va- hove mentioned is plaited and rumpled, ao it were, in 
ricty, of animal fliclls, he conilantly found that they fucli a manner, that its exterior laminae, iiicrufted with 
werecompofed of two diilin6t fubdances; one of which their earthy and feini-tranfparent matter form an infi« 
is a cretaceous or earthy matter; and the other ap- nite number of little prifms, placed in all kinds of direc- 

peared, from many experiments made upon it by tiona, which refraft the rays of light* and produce all 

burning, diftillulion, and otherwife, to be evidently of the changes of colour obfervablc in thefe (liclls. 
an animal nature. Thefe two fubftancts he dexterouf- With refpeA to the figures and colours of Hiells, it 
ly feparated from each other by a very eafy clicmical is obferved, that river fliclls have not fo agreeable or di- 
analyfis ; by the gentle operation of which they were verfificd a colour as the land and fea flielUj but the va- 
exhibited diflin^lly to view, without any material al- riety in the figure, coIouik, and otlier chara£lersof fea 
teration from the action of the folvent, or inilrumcnt (hells, is almoll infiniie. The number of diflimJ'l fpccies 

employed for that purpofe. On an entire flicll or a we find in the cabinets of the curious is very great ; and 

fragment of one, contained in a glafs yeflcl, he poured doubtlefs the deep bottoms of the fea, and the Ihorcs 
a fuiheient quantity of the nitrous acid, confiderably yet unexplored contain multitudes dill unknown to us. 
diluted cither with water or fpirit of wine. After the Even the fame fpecies differ in fomc degree in almofb 

liquor has diffolvcd all the earthy part of the fhell every individual ; fo that it is rare to find any two fliells 

(which may be collcfted after precipitation by a fixed which arc alike in all refpeds. 

or volatile alkali), there remaiiiB floating in it a foft fub* This wonderful variety, however, is not all the pro* 4 
(lance, confiding of innumtralle membranes of a reti- duce of one fea or one country ; the different parts 
form appearance, and difpofed, in dilFerent (hells, in a the world afford us their different deputies. Boriani , ^ 
variety of pofitions, which conllitutes the animal part obferves, that the mod. beautiful ihells we are acquaint- (hi lU arc 
of it. This, as it lias not been effcclcd by the folvent, cd with come from the Eaft Indies and from the Red obuincd. 
retains thecxacl iigure of the Hull; and, on being view- fea. This is in fome degree countenanced by what is 
I'd through a microfeope, exhibits fatisfadtory proofs of found to this day ; and from the general obfervations of 
a vafctilar and organical (Irudture. He fliows that tluB the curious, it Teems, that the fun, by the great heat 
membraneous fubflancc is an appendix to the body of that it gives to the countries near the line, exalts the 
the animal, or a continuation of the tendinous fibres that colours of ihc fliells produced there, and gives them a 
compofe the ligaments by which it is fixed to its fhell ; luftre and brilliancy that thofe of colder climates always 
nnd that this lad owes its hardnefs to the eaithy par- want: and it may be, that the waters of thofe vad Teas, 
ticlcsS conveyed through the veffeUof the animal, which which arc not fubjeA to be weakened by frefli rivers, 
fix ihcmfclves into, and iiicrull, as it were, the meflies give a nourifliment to the fifli, that may add to the bril- 
formed by the reticular filaments of wliich this mem- Jiancy of their (hells. 

braucoiH fubdance is competed. In the flu II called por- The fliorcs of ACa furni(h us with the pcarl-oyders 

edaifit in particular, the delicacy of thefe membranes and fcallops in great perfs£Iion. About Amboy na are 
wasfo great, that he was obliged to put it into fpirit found the mod beautiful fpccimens of the cabbage-flicIhAfu. 
of wine, to which he had the patience to add a Angle the arrofair, the ducal mantle, and coral oyders, or 
drop of fpirit of nitre day by day, for the fpacc of two echinated oyders. Here alfo arc found a great variety 
months; led the air generated, or let loofe by the ac- of extremely beautiful mufcles, tellince, and voliitae ; 
tion of the acid on the earthy fubllance, fliould tear the fomc fine buccinums, and the fhell called the Ethiopian 
compagCii of its fine membraneous drntturc into fliat- crown^ in its greated perfcAion. The dolia, the mil- 
ters ; as it certainly would have done in a more hady rices, and the caffandrx, are alfo found on thefe coads 
and kfs gentle diffolution. The delicate reticulated in great beauty. Many elegant fnail and fcrew-flielU 
film, left after this operation, had all the tenuity of a are alfo brought from thence; and finally, the ferapion 
fpidcr’s weh ; and accordingly he does not attempt to and fpidcr (hells. The Maldivc and Philippine iflands, 
d« liii'Mtc its erganization. In other fliells he employed Bengal, and the coaft of Milabar, abound with the moft 
even five or fix months iu demondrating the complica- elegant of all the fpccies of fnails, and furnifli many' 
led ru mbriintoiis ftruAure of this animal fubdance by other kinds of (hcllB in great abundance and perfedlion, 
thiii kind of chemical anatomy. In general, however, China abounds in tbefineft fpecics of of porcelain (hells, 
ihi piocefs does not require much time. and has alfo a great variety of beautiful fnails. Japan 

Of the many lingular configurations and appearances furniflies U8 with all the thicker and and larger bivalves; . 
of the mcmbiiinous part of different fliells, which are and the ifle of Cyprus is famous above all other partf 
deferibed iu this memoir, aad are delineated in fcveral of the woild for the beauty and variety of the patella 
well executed plates, wc (lull mention only, at a fpe* or limjKt found fhere« 
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America affbrcU many very elcganjl.ftieljs, but iu;iih«r with tbcm a va(l number of the fple^a dT ;J1 the knowji She'U. 

in fo gneat abuoilance nor beauty aa tin* (hocca pf Afia. /pccies. 'I'lic ifland af Sicily is famous for a very elc- — -v— ^ 

Panama^ia famous for the cylinders or rhornbU and wc gant kind.of oy(lcr which is.wh.ie all over; pitmx tia- 

have befidcffrum the fame place^ fome^ood porcclaina» ^rinzand porcelains are alfo fuuud in great plenty cia’ie, 

and a very fine fpeciea of ox comcha globofa^ call- with tellinx and chaiiiic of many fpicies, and a great 

«d from this place the Panama purpU JbelL One of the variety of other beautiful iliclls. Coi fica ik faiuooj, 

mod beautiful of the cylinders is alfo known among our beyond all other places, for vail quautaies of the pinnae 

naturalids under the name of the Panama Jhtlh About mariiix : and many other very beautiful llulU are found 
Brahl* and in the gulf of Mexico, there arc found mu- there* (Litlcr, Hill. Conchyl.) About Syracufe arc 
rices and dolia of extreme beauty ; and alfo a great va- found the gondola (hell, the alated murex, and a gre^t 

riety of porcelains, purpura, pc£kens, nerita:, bucardiae variety of elegant fnaih, with forne of the doliu and nc- 

or heart-lhclls, and elegant limpets. The ific of Cay- rit®. The Adriatic fea, or gulf of Vcuicc, is lefs fur- 

enne aHbrds one of the mod beautiful of the buccinum nilhed with (bells than alinoU any of the has iln rc- 

kind, and the Midas ear is found principally about this about. Mufclesand uyders of fc xeral fpecics arc how- 
placc. Jamaica and the illand of Barbadoes have their ever found tbtre, and fome of the cordiform or heart- 

(hores covered with porcelains, cham®, and buccina ; (hells ; there are alfo fooie tellin®. About Ancona 

and at St Domingo there are found almofl all the fame tlierc are found vail numbers of the pbobd^s buned in 

fpccics of (liclls that we have from the Had Indies; only Hone ; and the aurcs marin® arc particularly frequent 

they arc lefs beautiful, and the colours more pale and about Puzzoli. (Bonanit Rtcrcat, Menu et Ocu/), ^ 

dead. The pearl-oyder is found alfo on this coad, but The ports of Marfcillcs, Toulon, and Ar.tibcs, are On the 
fmaller than in the Perdan gulf. At Martinico there full of pinn® marin®, mufclcs, ullin®, and chum®. ' 
are foijnd in general the fame (hells as at St Domingo, The coads of Bretagne afford great numbers of the 
but yet lefs beautiful. About Canada are found the conch® anatifer® and pouffe pieds ; they arc found uu 
violet cham®, and the lakes of that country abound old rotten boards, on lea fubilanccs, and among clu- 

with .mufcles of a very elegant pale blue and pale (lers of fponges. The other ports of France, as 

red colours. Some fpecies qf tbefe are remarkably Kochclle, Dunkirk, Bred, St Maloes, and others, fur- 
light and thin ; others are very thick and heavy. The niih oyders excellent for the tabic, but of the com- 
Great Bank of Newfoundland is very barren in (hells : mon kind, and of no beauty in their (lulls ; great 
tbe principal kind found there arc mufclcs of fevcral numbers of mufcles arc alfo found there j and the com- 
fpecies, fome of which are of confiderable beauty. A- snon tellin®, the onion>pecl oyilers, the fulens, ai:d 

bout Carthagena there are many mother-of-pearl (hells, conch® anaiifer®, arc alto frequent there. At Gran- 

but they ai^ not of fo brilliant tolours as thofc of the villc, in Lower Normandy, tlure are found very bcdu- 

Perfian gulf. The iOand of Magellan, at the fouthern tiful pedens, and fume of the cordiform or heart- 

point of America, furuiihes us with a very remarkable (hells. 

ipecies of mufclc called by its name ; and fevcral very Our owmi Englidi coads are not the had fruiiful inof j^uin. 
elegant fpecies of limpets arc found there, particularly (bcUs, iho* they do not product fnch elegantly piiated 

the pyramidal. ones as the Indies. About Plymouth arc found ovII^ts, 

In Africa, on the coad of Guinea, there is a prodl- mufclcs, and folcns, in great abundance; and tiu-re, and 
gious quantity of that fmall fpecies of porcelain which on mod of our other (hoi cs,are numbers of the auies ma- 
is ufed there as money ; and there is another fpecies of rin® and dentaUa, with pcdlens, which aic excellent food; 
porcelain on the fame coad which is all over wliite ; and many elegant fpecicB of the chum® and itHin® are 
the women make bracelets of thefe, and the people of ddied up in the fea about Scarborough and utiur places, 
the Levant adorn their hair with them. The coad of Ireland affords us grjat numbers of mufehs, and fome 
Zanguebar is very rich in (hells; we Jind there a vaft very elegant fcallop Ihclls in great abundance, and ih.c 
variety of the large porcelains, many of them of great plioladcsarc frequent on moll of our iliores. We have 

beauty ; and the nux marls or fea- out is very frequent alfo great variety of the buccina and cochh®, fome vo- 

thcre. Bcfide theftf, and many other (hells, there arc lut® ; and, on the Guernfey coall, a peculiaily beauti- 
fouad en this coad all the fpecies of nautili, many of ful fiiail, called thence the Gucrnfvy fnaiL 
which arc very beautiful. The Canary ifles abound The coads of Spain and Puriugal afford much ther?r sY*ajn 
with a vaft variety of the muriccs, and fome other fame fpeejes of (hellb with the Eall Indies, but the) are. md ponu- 
good Ihclls ; and wc have from Madeira great variety of much fainter colours, aud grcaily inferior in beauty, ^c. 

of the echini or fea-eggs different from thofc of the There are, according to Tavernier and others, fome ri- 

Europein (eas. Several fpecies of mufcles arc alfo com- vers in Bavaria in which there arc found pearls of a fine 

mon there, and the auris marina is nowhere more abun- water. About Cadiz there arc found very large pmn® 

dant. The Red fea is beyond all other parts of the marin®, and fome fine buccina. The illcs of Mujoica 

world abundant in (hells, fcarce ary kind is wanting and Minorca afford a great variety of extremely .elegant 

there; but what we principally have from thence are (hells. The pinn® marin® arc alfo very numerous 

the purpur®, porcelains, and echini marini. tlierc, and their filk is wTought into gloves, dockings. 

The Mediterranean and Northern ocean contain a and other things. The Baltic affords a great many 

great variety of (hells, and many of ver^ remarkable tie- beautiful fpccits, but particularly an orangc-colouncd 
gance and beauty ; they arc uppn the whole, however, pe£ltn, or fcallop -(hell, which is not found in any other 
greatly inferior to tbofe of the Eaft Indies. The Me- part of the world. 

ditcrrancan abounds much more in (hells than the o- The fre(h water Hiells are found nvuch more fre- Fre>^> wi- 
ccan. The- gulf of Tarentum affor^ great variety of qucntly, aud in much greater pLmty .than tin. fcateiflidls. 
purpur®, of porcelains, nautili, and -riegant oyilers; the kinds; there is fcarce a pood, , a ditch, ora river of 
coads of Naples andi Sardinia afford alfo the iamci .and frcfti water in any uart of .the world ia v/hich there 
VoL. XVII. Part 1. . Y y arc 
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Shells, are not found vaft numbers of tbefe /hells with the 
' fiih living in them. All thefe fticlls are fmall, and 
they arc of very little beauty, being ufually of a plain 
grayilh or browiiifh colour. Our ditches afford us 
chamic, buccina, neritac, and foine patellae ; but the 
Nile, and fomc other rivers, futniniod the ancients with 
a fpecics of tcllina which was large and eatable, and fo 
much fuperior to the common fca tellina in flavour, 
that it is commonly known by the name tellina regia^ 
** the royal tcllina/* We have a fmall fpecits of bucci- 
Tiiiin common in our frefli waters, which is very ele- 
gant, and always has its operculum in the maimer of 
the larger buccina; a fmall kind of nuifcle is alfe very 
common, which is fo extremely thin and tender, that it 
can hardly he handled wiiliout breaking to pieces. The 
large frefh water mufcle, commonly called in England 
ll»e hor/e mufcle^ is too well known to need a deferip- 
lion ; and the fi/c fufhcienlly dillinguifhes it from all 
Ollier frefli water fhtlls. 

In colleAing fliclls, it is moll advifable, whenever 
it can be done, to get thofe which have in them the liv- 
ing animals ; hecaufe we llrall thus obtain the natural 
hiftory of the animals, and the Ihclls ihcmfelves in their 
natural beauty, and the full g^)w of their colours. 
Shells fliould be alfo procured from the deeper parts 
of their rcforls, and immediately after florms on the 
fea beaches and fhores; becaufe, by being much expofed 
to the fun, their colours fade, and they arc liable to 
other accidents that injure them. Tn order to kill the 
lifh that inhahitb them, Mr Da Cofld advifes to give 
lliem a quick dip in boiling water, and when they are 
cooled, to lay them in cold water till they are cleaned; 
and in tliis operation they fliould not be touched with 
aquafortis, or any other acid, nor expofed to the heat 
13 of the fire and fun. 

An ol po- The art of polifliing fliclls arrived but lately at its 

liftnng prefent flate of pcrfe^lion; and as tlic love of fea fliclls 

is become fo common among us, it may not be difagree- 
able to the reader to find fomc inflrueiions in executing 
fo plcafiiig a method of adding to their natural biauiy, 
the rules for which arc at prefent fo little known, though 
the efFeft of them be fo much cflccmcd. 

Among the immenfe variety of (hells which we are 
acquainted with, foine are taken up out of the fea, or 
found on its fhorcs in all their perfection and beauty ; 
ihcir colours being all fpread by nature upon the fur- 
face, and their nalural poll fli fuperior to any thing that 
art could give. Where nature is in hcrftlf thus perfect, 
it were madnefs to attempt to add any thing to her 
charms : but in others, wliere the beauties arc latent 
and covered with a coarfer outer flein, art is to be called 
in ; and the outer veil being taken off, all the internal 
beauties appear. 

Among the (hells which arc found naturally polifhed 
are the porcelains, or cowries ;'the caffanders; the do- 
lia, or conchae globofx, or tuns ; fome buccina, the vo- 
lutes, and the cylinders, or olives, or, as they arc gene- 
rally though impropcily called, the rhomhi ; excepiing 
only two or three, as the tiara, the plumb, Hiid the 
butler-tub rhombus, where there is an unpromifiiig film 
on the furface, hiding a very great (hare of beauty with- 
in. Though the generality of the fhtlls of thefe genera 
arc taken out of the fea in all their beauty, and in their 
vtmofl natural pulifli, there arc fevtral other genera, in 
which all or moft of the fpecies arc taken up naturally 
rou^ And foul, and covered with an epidermis, or coarfc 


outer flcifi, which is in many rough and downy or hairy. Shi ll*. 
The tcllinac, the mufcles, the cochleae, and many others, 
are of this kind. The more nice colleflors, as natura- 
lifts, infift upon having all their fhells in their native 
and genuine appearance, as they arc found when living 
at fea ; but the ladies, who make colledlions, hate the 
difagrceable outfides, and will have all fuch poliflied. 

It would be very advifablc, however, for both kinds of 
colle( 5 lors to have the fame fhells in different fpccirncns 
both rough and polifhed : the naturalifl would by this 
means, befidcs knowing the oiitfidc of the flicll, be 
better acquainted with its internal charaders than he 
ntherwife could be, and the lady would have a plcafure 
in comparing the beauties of the (hell, in its wrought 
(late, to its coarfe appearanr*.' as nature gives it. How 
many elegancies in this part of the creation mud be 
wholly loll to us, if it were not for the aflillancc of an 
art of this kind ! Many fliclls in their native ftalc are 
like rough diamonds ; and we can form no juil idea of 
their beauties till they have been polilhed and wrought 
into form. 

Though the art of polifliing fliclls is a very valuable 
one, yet it is very dangerous to the fliclls ; for without 
the utmoft care, the means ufed to pulifli and beautify 
a fliell often wholly deftroy it. When a fl.cll is to be 
poliflied, the firft thing to be examined is whether it 
have naturally a finooth furfacc, or be covered with tu- 
bercles or proniincnccR. 

A fliell which lias a fmooth furfacc, and a natural 
dull polifli, need only be rubbed with tlic hand, or w ith 
a piece of chanfuvy leather, with fomc tripoli, or fine 
rotten flonc, and will become of^i pcrfeflJy bright and 
fine polifli. Emery is not to he ufed on lliis oecalion, 
becaufe it wears away too much of the flicU. Thh 
operation requires the hand of an experienced peifon, 
that kiiow'shovv f'jpcrficiiil the work niiifl he, and where 
he is to flop ; for in many of thefe fliells the lines are 
only on the furfacc, and the w't aring aw^ay ever fo little 
of the fliell defaces them. A fliell tliat is rough, foul, 
and crufty, or covered with a tartareous coat, inuft be 
left u w’holc day llecping in hot water: wdieii it has im- 
bibed a large quantity of this, it is to be rubbed with 
rough emery on a flick, or wuth a blade of a knife, 
ill Older to get off the coat. After this, it may be 
dipped in diluted aquafortis, fpirit of fall, or any other 
acid; and after remaining a few moments in it, be again 
plunged into common water, Ttiis will add greatly to 
the fpecd of the work. After this it is to be well 
rubbed with linen cloths, impregnated with common 
foap ; and when by thefe feveral means it is made per- 
fectly clean, the polifliing is to be fuiiflicd with fine 
emery and a hair-brufh. If after this the fliell when 
dry appears not to have fo good a polifli as was defircd, 
it niufl be rubbed over with a folution of gum arabic ; 
and this will add greatly to its glofs, without doing it 
the fmallefl injury. The gum-w'aler mull not be too 
thick, and then it gives no fenfiblc coat, only heighten- 
ing the colours. The wdiiic of an egg aiifwers this 
purpofc alfo very w'ell; but it is ftibjcA to turn yellow. 

If the flicll has an cpidtrmis, winch will by no means 
admit the polifliing of ii, it is to be dipped feveral times 
in diluted aquafortis, that this may he eaten off ; and 
then the facU is to be poliflied in the ufiial way with 
putty, fine emery, or tripoli, on the hair of a fine bvuflu • 
When it is only a pelUelc that hides the colours, the 
fliclls mull be llcepcd in liot water, and after that the 
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fkin worked off by degrees with an old file. This is 
* the cafe with feveial of the cylinders, which have not 
the natural poliih of the reft. 

When a Ihell is covered with a thick and fatty epi- 
dermis, as is the cafe with feviral of the nuifcks and 
tellinse ; in this cafe aquafortis will do no fervice, as it 
will not touch the (kin : then a rough brufti and coarfc 
emery are to be ufed ; and if this does not fuccecd, 

' feal-fkiii, or, as the workmen Cvdl it, JiJhJlln and />m- 
tnicc’jloney arc to be employed. 

When a (hell has a thick cruft, which will not give 
way to any of thefe means, the only w»ay left is to 
plunge it feveral times into ftrong aquafortis, till the 
iluhborn cruft is wholly eroded. The limpets, auris 
marina, the helmet- (hells, and Icvcral other fpecics of 
this kind, miift have tliis fort of management ; but as 
the delign is to ftinw the hidden beauties under the 
cruft, and not to dedroy the natural beauty and poliflt 
of'thc infide of the fticll, the aquafortis muft be uful in 
this manner : A long piece of wax muft be pro- 
vided, and one end of it made perfedly to cover the 
whole mouth of the fliell ; the other end will tlien ferve 
as a handle, and the month being Hopped by the wax, 
the liquor cannot get in to the iiifidc to fpoil it ; then 
there muft be placed on a table a vclTcl full of aquafor- 
tis, and another full of common water. 

The Ihell ia to be idiinged into the aquafortis; and 
after remaining a few minutes in it, is to be taken 
out, and plunged into the common water. The pro- 
gress the aquafortis makes in eroding the furface ia 
thus to be carefully obferved every time it is taken 
out ; the point of the fticll, and any other tender parts, 
arc to be covered with wax, to prevent the aquafortis 
from eating them away ; and if there be any worm 
holes, they alfo muft be ftopptd up with wax, other- 
wife the aquafortis would foon eat through in thofc 
places. When the repeated dippings into the aqua- 
fortis (how that tlic coat ia fufiiciently eaten away, 
then the (hell is to be wrought carefully with fine 
emery and a brufh ; and when it is polifhed as high as 
can be by this means, it muft be wiped clean, and 
rubbed over with gum water or the white of an egg. 
In this fort of work tlie operator muft always have the 
caution lo wear gloves; otherwife the Icaft touch of 
the aquafortis will burn the fingers, and turn them yel- 
low ; and often, if it is not regarded, will eat off the 
lliin and the nails. 

Thefe are the methods to be ufed with (hells which 
require but a moderate quantity of tlie furface to be 
taken off; but there arc others which require to have a 
larger quantity taken off, and to be uncovered deeper : 
this is- called entirely fcaling a Ihell. This is done by 
means of a horizontal wheel of lead or tin, impreg- 
nated with rough emery; and the fticll is wrought down 
in the fame manner in which ilones arc wTOUglit by the 
lapidary. Nothing is more difficult, however, than the 
performing this work with nicety : very often (hells are 
cut down too far by it, arul wholly ipoiled ; and to 
avoid this, a coarfe vein miift be oiten left Handing in 
forne place, and taken down afterwards with the file, 
when the cutting it down at the w'licel would have 
fpoiled the adjacent parts. 

After the (hell is thus cut down to a proper degree, 
it is to he polifticd with fine emtry, tripoli, or rotten 
ftonc, with a wooden wheel turned by the fame machiac 
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is JW the Uaden one, or by the common method of wmik- 
It ing with the hand with the fame ingredients. When a 
(hell is full of tubercles, or protuberances, which muft 
i- be preferved, it is then impofliblc to ufc the wheel : 
d and if the common way of dipping into aquafortis be 
it attempted, the tubercles being harder than the reft of 
fc the (hell, will be cat through before the reft is fuffici- 
1, ently fcalcd, and the (liell will be fpoiled. In this cafe, 
li- induftry and patience are the only means of cficfting a 
polifti. A camel's-hair pencil muft be dipped in aqiia- 
fortis ; and with this the intermediate parts of the ftell 
:o muft be wetted, leaving the protuberances dry ; this is 
1C to be often repeated ; and after a few moments the (hrll 
is is always to be plunged into water to ftop the crolloii 
□f of the acid, which would otherwife eat too deep, and 
as dcllroy the beauty of the (hell. When this has fuffi- 
bc cicntly taken off the fouhiefs of the (licll, it is to be 
fli polifhtd w'itb emery of the fmeft kind, or with tripoli, 
in by means of a fniall (lick, or the common polilhing Hone 
o- ufed by the goldfiniths may be ufed. 
lie This is a very tedious and troublefomc thing, efpj?- 
vc daily when the eehinated oyftcrs and inuricca, and 
X, fome other fuch fliclls, are to be wrought : and what is 
eii worft of all is, that w hen all this labour has bteii em- 
ir- ployed, the bulinefs is not well done ; for there Hill re- 
main feveral places w'hich could not be readied by any 
id inftfumeiit, fo that the (lidl muft neccftarily he rubbed 
en over wuth gum water or the w bite of an egg alt( i wards, 
o- in ordtr to bring out the colours and give a glois ; in 
ia fome c.ifcs it is even nt’ccllary to give a coat of varnifti. 14 
cn Thefe are the means ufed by artifts to brighten the Some flulb 
ts, colours and add to tlic beauty of (lidls ; and 
tis changes produced by poliftiing in this nunner arc 
•m great, that the (hell can fcarccly be known afterwards,,,^ not 
:r- to be the fame it was ; and hence w'c hear of new^ (hells ro be 
ifc in the cabinets of colledors, w Inch have no real cxiftence known ; 
la- as feparate fpecics, hut are (lulls well known, dilguif- at 
ly, ed by polilhing. To caution the reader againft errors 
me of this kind, it may be proper lo add the moli reinark- 
as able fpecics thus iifually altered. 15 

nd The onyx-ftull or volute, called by us the purple or the onji* 
rg. violct-Up^ which in its natural Hate is of a limplc paleHn-ll, 

:he brown, when it is wrought (lightly, or polilhed w'ith 
of jail the fujicrtieics taken off', is of a fine bright yellow*; 
cl- and when it is eaten away deeper, it appears of a ime 
:hc milk wliite, with the lower part bluidi : it is in this 

Hate that it is calhd the onyx-J}?t'U; and it is preferved 
ich in many cabinets in its rough Hale, and in its yellow 
be appcdrance, as different fpeciet of fttells. ift 

ea The violet Jljellf fo common among the curious, is vudet 
ZT i a fpecies of porcelain, or common ctnvry, which does 
by not appear in that elegance till it ha^ been polilhed ; 
eg- and the common auris marina (hows itfelf in two or 
wii three different forms, as it is more or lefs deeply 
the wrought. In its rough ft.ite it is diilKyand coarfe, of 
the a pale brown on the oiilfide, and j)early within; when 
are it is eaten down a little way bclowahc furfacc, it fliowa 
to variegations of bl.ick and green ; and when ilill farthcf 
; in eroded, it appears of a line ])early hue W’ithin and 
ile, without. 

avc The nauti/ujy w-hen it is polifticd down, appears all nautiluti. ^ 

over of a fine pearly colour ; but when it is eaten 
■ce, away but to a fmall depth, it ajipcars of a fine yellowifti 
ten colour with du(ky hairs. The burgau, when entirely 
liac cleared of iw coat, is of the moft beautiful pearl co- 
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lour ; but wlicn but flightly eroded, it appears of m 
variegated inixturc of green and red ; whence it has 
been call 'd ihc parroquet JhelL The common helmet 
fhcll, when wrought, is of the colour of the fincft 
agate ; and the mufcles, in general, though very plain 
ihcllH in their common appearance, become very beau- 
tiful when poliflied, and fhow large veins of the mod 
elegant colours. The Perftan fliell, in its natural (late, 
16 all over white, and covered with tubercles ; but when 
it has been ground down on a wheel, and polidied, it 
appears of a gray colour, with fpota and veins of a 
very bright and highly polifhed white. The limpets, 
in general, become very different, when poliHied, inoft 
of them fluiwing very elegant colours ; among thefe the 
tortoife-(hell limpet is the principal ; it does not appear 
at all of that colour or tranfparence till it has been 
wronL',ht. 

That elegant fpecicaof (hell called the junquihehama^ 
which has deceived fo many judges of thefe things in- 
to an opinion of its being a new Ipecics, is only a white 
chiima with a reticulated furface ; but when this ispo- 
lilhcd, *r loletj at once its reticular work and its colour, 
and I cci.iTics perfectly finoolh, and of a line bright 
yellow'. The violei-colonrcd clnma of New Eng- 
land, when wnrked down and polidied, is of a fine 
milk white, with a great number of blue veins, difpo- 
fed like the variegations in agites. 

The affts-ear Jhell^ when pal i (lied after working it 
down with the file, becomes extremely gloffy, and ob- 
tains a fine rofe colour all about the mouth. Thtfe arc 
foine of the moll frequent among an eiidltfs variety of 
changes wrought on (hells by polifhing ; and wc find 
there are many of the very greatell beauties of this part 
of the creation which mull have been loll but for this 
method of fcarching deep in the fubftattce of the (hell 
for them. 

The Dutch arc very fond of (hells, and arc very 
nice ill their manner of W’orking them : they are under 
no rcfiraint, however, in their works; but ufc the moil 
violent methods, fo as often to deftroy all the beauty of 
the (hell. They file them down on all Tides, and often 
take them to the wdieel, when it mull dellroy the very 
cliaraii^lers of the fpccies. Nor do they (lop at this : 
l)ut, dticrmiiu'd to have beauty at any rate, they are 
for improving upon nature, and frequently add fome 
lines and colours wdth a pencil, afterwards covering 
them with a fine coat of varnilh, fo that they feem the 
natural lineations of the (hell : the Dutch cabinets are 
by thefe means made very beautiful, but they are by no 
means to be regarded as inftriidlors in natural hilloiy. 
There arc fome artificers of this nation who have a way 
of covering fliclls all over with a different tinge from 
rhat which nature gives them; and the curious arc of- 
ten enticed by thefe tricks to purchafe them for new 
Ipecics. 

'riierc is another kind of work bellowed on certain 
fpccii.8 of (hells, particularly the nautilus ; namely, the 
engraving on it lines and circles, and figures of ftars, 
and other things. This is too obvious a work of art 
lo fiiffer any one to fuppofe it natural. Buonani has 
Jigured fcveral of thefe wrought (hells at the end of his 
work ; but this was applying his labour to very little 
purpofe ; the (liells are fpoiled as objefts of natural hi- 
Hory by it, and the engraving is fetdom worth any 
thing.— -They are principally done in the Eaft Indies. 
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Shells are fuhjed to feveral impcrfe£liont ; fome of Sli^l» 
which arc natural and others accidental. The natural — v— • 
defeats are the cffe^l of age, or ficknefs in the ii(h. The 
greatell mtfehief happens to (hells by the filh dying 
them. The curious in thefe things pretend to be jhellsna- 
ways able to diftinguilh a (hell taken up with the filhtural ard 
alive from one found on the fliores : they call the firff accidental, 
a living, the fecond a dead (hell ; and fay that the co- 
lours are always much fainter iii the dead (hells. Whea 
the (helU have lain long dead on the (liurcs, they are 
fubjedl to many injuries, of which the being eaten by 
fca worms is not the lead : age renders the fiiiell (lielU 
livid or dead in their colours. 

Befides the impcrfedlions arifing from age and fick- 
nefi in the filTi, (liclls are fuhjc^ tu other deformities, 
fuch as morbid cavities, or protuberances, in parts 
where there (hould be none. When the (hell is va- 
luable, thefe faults may be hid, and much added to the 
beauty of the fpecimen, without at all injuring it ■as 
an objcdl of naturalhiilory, wliich (liould always be the 
great end of colltding thefe things. The cavities may 
he filled up w'ith mallic diffolved in fpirit of wine, or 
with ifinglafs : thefe fuhfianccs mull be either coloured 
to the tinge of the (hell, or clfc a pencil dipped in wa- 
ter colours mull finidi them up to the refemblance of 
the red ; and then the whole fiicH being rubbed over 
with gum water, or with the white of an egg, fcarce 
any eye can perceive the artifice : the fame I'ubftances 
may alfo be ufed to repair the battered edge of a (hell, 
provided the pieces chipped o(F be not too large. And 
w'hen the excrcfcenccs of a (hell arc faulty, they are to 
be taken down with a fine file. If the lip of a (hell be 
fo battered that it will not admit of repairing by any ce- 
ment, the whole muft be filed down or ground on the 
wheel tin it become even. 

FoJJil Shbils, Thofe found buried at great depths 
in the earth. 

Of thefe fome are found remaining almoll entirely 
in thtir native (late, but others arc variouHy altered by 
being impregnated with particles of done and of other 
foffib ; in the place of others there is found mere (lone 
or fpar, or fome other native mineral body, exprefiing all 
the lineaments in the mod exadl manner, as having 
been formed wholly from them, the (hell having been 
firlt depofited in fome folid matrix, and thence djffolved 
by very (low degrees, and this matter left in its place, 
on the cavities of (lone and other folid fubdances, out 
of which (hells had been diffolved and wafiied away, be- 
ing afterwards filled up lefs (lowly with thefe different 
fubdances, whether fpar or whatever clfc : thefe fub- 
dances, fo filling the cavities, can neceffarily be of no 
other form than that of the (hell, to the abfence of 
which the cavity was owing, though all the nicer li- 
neaments may nut be fo exadlly exprelfed. Befidea 
thrfe, we have alfo in many places maffes of done 
formed within various fiiclls ; and thefe having been 
received into the cavities of the (hells while they were 
perfedlly fluid, and having therefore nicely filled all 
their cavities, mud retain the perfe6l figures of the in- 
ternal part of the (hell, when the (hell itfelf (hould be 
worn away or pcriflied from their outfide. The va,- 
rious fpecies wc find of theie are, in many genera, as 
numerous as the known recent ones; and as we have in 
our own ifland not only the (hells of our own (horei, 
but ihofc of many other very didant ones, fo wc have 
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Rwll. alFo many fpecies^ and thofe in great numbers, which 
■V"-' arc in their recent ftatc, the inhabitants of other yet 
unknown or unfearched Teas and (liores. The cockles, 
mufcles, uyllers, and the other common bivalves of 
our own Teas, are very abundant : but we have alfo an 
amazing number of the nautilus kind, particularly of 
the nautilus grsecorum, which though a Aietl not found 
living in our own or any neighbouring feas, yet is 
found buried in all our clay-pits about London and 
elfewhere ; and the moil frequent of all foflil iliells in 
fume of our countries arc the conchse anomix, which 
yet we know not of in any part of the world in their 
recent (lace. Of this fort alfo are the cornua ammo- 
nis and the gryphitx, with feveral of the cchinitx and 
others. 

The exaA (imilitude of the known Hiclls, recent and 
foiTil, in their feveral kinds, will by uo means fuffer us 
to believe that thefe, though not yet known to us in 
their living date, are, as fomc have idly thought, a fort 
of /rj/us nnturg^ It is certain, that of the many known 
fhorcs, very few, not even thofe of our own iiland, 
have been yet carefully fearched for the fliclhfifli that 
inhabit them ; and as we fee in the nautilus graecorum 
an in (lance of (hells being brought from very diftant 
parts of the world to be buried here, we cannot won- 
der that yet unknown (liorca, or the unknown bottoms 
of deep fens, (hould have furni(hed us with many un- 
known (hcll-fi(h, which may have been brought with 
the red ; whether that were at the time of the general 
deluge, or the efFed of any other catadrophe of a like 
kind, or hy whatever other means, to he left in the yet 
unhardened matter of our deny and clayey drata. 

Shells, in gunnery, are hollow iron balls to throw 
out of mortars or howitzers, with a fufe-hole of about 
an inch diameter, to load them with powder, and to 
receive the fufe. The bottom, or part oppofitc to the 
fufc, is made thicker than the red, that the fufe may 
fall uppermoft. But in fmall elevations this does not 
always happen, nor indeed is it nccelTar)’ ; for, let the 
(hell fall as it will, the fufe fets fire to the powder with- 
in, which burds the (hell, and caufes great devadation. 
The (hells had much better be of an equal thicknefs ; 
for then they burll into more pieces. 

Mejfage SsELLSf arc nothing more than howitz-fhells, 
in the in(ide of which a leiter or other papers are put ; 
the fufe hole is dopped up with wood or cork, and the 
fhells are dred out of a royal or howitz, either into a 
garrifon or camp. It U fuppofed, that the perfon to 
whom the letter is Cent knows the time, and according- 
ly appoints a guard to look out for its arrival. 

SHRii-FiJb. Thefe animals are in general ovipa- 
rous, very few indances having been found of fuch as 
are viviparous. Among the oviparous kinds, anato- 
mids have found that foroe fpccies are of difl'ercnt fexes, 
intlic different individuaJsof the fame fpecies; but others 
are hermaphrodites, every one being in iifclf both male 
and female. In both cafes their incrcafe is very nume- 
rous, and fcarce inferior to that of plants, or of the 
mod fruitful of the infcA clafa. The eggs arc very 
fmall, and are hung together in a fort of clufters by 
means of a glutinous humour, which is always placed 
about them, and is of the nature of the gelly of frog's 
fpawn. By means of this, they arc not only kept to- 
gether in the parcel, but tlie wliule cluder b fadened 
to the rocks, (hells, or other fglid fubdaoces > and thus 


they areprefcr\'ed h )m being driven on (horeby the waves, 
and left where they cannot fucceed* See Testacea. 
Shkll-GoI( 1 . See Gold. 

SHELTIE, a fmall but drong kind of horfe, fo 
called from Shetland, or Zetland^ where they arc pro- 
duced. 

SHELVES, in fea language, a general name given 
to any dangerous (hallows, fund banks, or rocks, lying 
immediately under the furface of the water, fo as to 
intercept any (hip in her paf&gc, and endanger her de- 
ftrudion. 

SHENAN. Sec Dyeing of Lsathee, VoL IX. p. 
75c, foot note. 

SHENSTONE (William), an admired Engli(K 
poet, the elded fon of a plain country geutlcman, who 
iarmed his own edate in Sliropihire, was born in No- 
vember 1714. He learned to read of an old dame, 
whom his poem of the « School-mi ftrefs*' has deliver- 
ed to poftcrity ; and foon received fuch delight from 
books, that he was always calling for new entertain- 
ment, and expected that, when any of the family went 
to market, a new book (hould be brought him, which, 
when it came, was in fondnefs carried to bed, and laid 
by him. It is faid, that when his requed had been ne- 
gle£led, his mother wrapped up a piece of wood of the 
fame form, and pacified him for the night. As he 
grew older, he went for a while to the grammar fchool 
in Hales Owen, and vtrs placed afterwards with Mr 
Crumpton, an eminent (choolmader at Solihul, where 
he didinguirticd himfelf by the quicknefs of his progrefs. 
When hewasyoung (June 1724), he was deprived of his 
father; and foon after (Augufl 1726) of his grandfa- 
ther ; and was, with his brother, who died afterwards 
unmarried, left to the care of his grandmother, who 
managed the edate. From fchool he was fent, in 1732, 
to Pembroke college in Oxford, a fociety which for half 
a century has been eminent for Englidi poetry and ele- 
gant literature. Here it appeals that he found delight 
and advantage ; for he continued his name there ten 
years, though he took no degree. After the find four 
y^'carshc put on the civilian's gown, but without fliow- 
ing any intention to engage in the profefTion. About 
the time when he went to Oxford, the death of his 
grandmother devolved his affairs to the care of the 
reverend Mr Dolman, of Brome, in Staffbrdlhire, 
wliofc attention he always mentioned with gratitude. 
—At Oxford he applied to Etiglilh poetry ; and, 
in 1737, publifhed a fmall Mifcellany, without his 
name. He then for a time wandered about, to ac- 
quaint bimfclf with life, and was fomclimcs at Lon- 
don, fometimes at Bath, or any place of public refort; 
but he did not forget his poetry. He pubhihed, in 
1740, hia ” Judgment of Hercules," addreifed to 
Mr Lyttleton, wliofc inlcrcd he fupported w'ith great 
warmth at an clc^lion ; this was two years afterwards 
followed by the “ School-midrefs." Mr Dolman, to 
whofe care he was indented for his cafe and leifure, died 
ill 1745, and the care of his fortune now fell upon 
himfelf. He tried to efcape it a while, and lived at 
Uis boufe with his tenants, who were diilantly related ; 
but, finding that impcritdl poifellion inconvenient, lie 
took the wliole eftate into his own hands, an event 
which rather improved its beauty than incrcafed its pro- 
duce. Now began his delight in rural pleafurcs, and 
\m paflion of riu*al elegance ; but in time his cxpcnces 

occaiioneU' 


Sbflitie" 

Sbmftone. 
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ahcnftoac occafioned clamours that overpowcri.*d the lamb’s bleat 
•ihcrbrt liuiict's fong, and his groves were haunted 

by beings very different from fawns and fairies. He 
fpent his eilatc in adorning it, and his death was 
probably haftened by his anxieties. He was a lamp 
that fpent its oil in blazing. It is faid, that if he 
had lived a little longer, he would have been affiAed 
by a penfion ; fuch bounty could not have been more 
properly bellowed, but that it was ever aflted is not 
certain ; it is too certain that it was never enjoyed.— 
He died at the Lcafowes, of a putrid fever, about five 
on Friday morning, Feb. ii. 1763 ; and was buried 
by the fide of his brother, in the churchyard of Hales- 
Owen. 

In his private opinions, our auth<^r adhered to no 
particular fe^^, and hated all religious difputes. Ten- 
derntfs, in every fenfe of the word, was his peculiar 
charafleridic ; and his friends, domedics, and poor 
neighbours, daily experienced tlie efFefta of his benevo- 
lence. This virtue he carried to an excefs that feemed 
to border upon weakriefs ; yet if any of his friends 
treated him ungencroufly, he was not eafily reconciled. 
On fuch occafions, however, he uftd to fay, “ I never 
will be a revengeful enemy ; but I cannot, it is not in 
my nature, to be half a friend.*' He was no economid; 
for the gcnerollty of his temper prevented his paying a 
proper regard to the ufe of money: he exceeded there- 
fore tlie hounds of his paternal fortune. But, if we 
confidcr the pcrfedl paradife into which he had con- 
verted his edare, the hofpitality with which he lived, 
his churilies to the indigent, and all out of an edatc that 
did not exceed 300I. a-year, one fhould rather wonder 
that he left any thing behind him, than blame his want 
of economy : he yet left more than fuffieient to pay all 
liis debts, and by his will appropriated his whole ctlate 
to that purpofc* Though he had a high opinion of 
many of the fair fex, he foihore to marry. A paf- 
fion he entertained in his youth was with didiculty fur- 
mounted. The lady was the fiibjccf of that admirable 
padoral, in four parts, which has been fo univcrfally 
and fo judly admired, and which, one would have 
thought, nuill have fofLcued the prouded and moll ob- 
durate heart. His works have been publidicd by Mr 
Doddey, in 3 vola. Rvo. The fir/l volume contains his 
poetical woiks, wdiich arc particularly didinguilhed by 
an amiable elegance and beautiful fimpliciiy ; the fecond 
volume contains his profc works ; the third his let- 
ters, ficc. Biographical Diiiionary, 

iSHFPPEY, an ifland at the mouth of the river 
Medway, about 20 miles in circumference. It is fepa- 
rated from the main land by a narrow channel, and has 
a fertile foil, wliich feeds great flocks of fliecp. The 
borough town of Queenborough is feated thereon ; bc- 
fides which it has fcvcral villages. 

SHERARDIA,iii botany : A genus of the mono- 
gyiiia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under tlic 47ih or- 
der, Strllate, The calyx is fmall, quadridentate ; the 
corolla monopctalous, long, and fiiiincJ-fhapcd. The 
two feeds arc naked, and crowned with the calyx, 
'^i'liue are three fpecies, viz. 1. Arvenfls ; 2. Muralis; 
3. Fniilcofa. 

SHERBET, or Sherbit, a compound drink, firft 
brought into England from Turkey and Ptrfia, conCll- 
ing of water, lemon juice, and fugar, in which Aix dif- 

1 


folvtd perfumed cakes made of excellent Damafeus fruit, Sheridan, 
containing an infuGon of feme drops of role water, v— 
Another kind of it is made of violets, honey, juice of 
raifins, &c. 

SHERIDAN (Thomas), D.D. the intimate friend 
of Dean Swift, is faid by Shield, in Cibber's “Lives of 
the Poets," to have been born about 1684, in the 
county of Cavan, where, according to the fame autho- 
rity, his parents lived in no very elevated (late. They 
are deferibed as being unable to afTord their fon the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education; but he, being obferved 
to give early indications of genius, attraCled the notice 
of a friend to his family, who fent him to the college of 
Dublin, and contributed tow'ards his fupport while he 
remained there. He afterwards entered into orders, and 
fet up a fehool in Dublin, which long maintained a 
very high degree of reputation, as well for the attention 
bellowed on the morals of the fcholars aa for their pro- 
ficiency in literature. So great was the clliinution in 
which this fcminaiy was held, that it is aflerted to 
have produced in fome years the fiim of loool. It 
does not appear that he had any confiderable prefer- 
ment ; but his intimacy with Swift, in 1 725, procured 
for him a living in the fouth of Ireland worth about 
T50I. a-ycar, which he went to take poneflion of, and, 
by an aA of inadvertence, dcllroycd all his future ex- 
pcilations of riling in the church ; for being at Corke 
on the ift of Augiift, the anniverfary of King George's 
birth-day, he preached a ferniun, whicli bad for its text, 

“ Suflicient for the day is the evil thereof.*^ On this 
being known, he was llruck out of tbehti of chaplains 
to the lord lieutenant, and forbidden the caftle. 

This living Dr Sheridan afterwards changed for that 
of Dunboyne, which, by the knavery of the farmers, 
and power of the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, fell 
fo low as %o\. per annum. Pic gave it up for the free 
fehool of Cavan, where he might have lived well in fo 
cheap a country on Sol. a-year falary, bcfides his fcho- 
lars ; but the air being, as he laid, too moill and un- 
wholefomc, and being difgufted with fome perfons who 
lived there, he fold the fehool for about 400I. ; and 
having foon fpent the money, he fell into had health, 
and died Sept. 10. 1738, in his 55th year. 

Lord Corke h^s given the following charadler of him: 

Dr Sheridan w'as a fchool-mafler, and in many in- 
flances perfectly w^ell adapted for that Nation. He was 
deeply verfed in the Grsek and Roman languages, and 
in tlieirculloms and antiquities. He had that kind of 
good nature which abfcncc of minil, indolence of bo- 
dy, and carelcflhefs of fortune, produce; and although 
not over llritt in his own condudl, yet he took care of 
the morality of his fcholars, whom he fent to the uriiver- 
(jty remarkably well founded 111 all kinds of clallical 
learning, and nut ill in(lrii£led in the focial duties of 
life. He was flovenly, indigent, and cheerful. He 
knew books much better than men ; and he knew the 
value of money leall of all. In this fituation, and with 
this difpofition. Swift fattened upon him as upon a prey 
with which he iiitcndrd to regale himfelf whenever his 
appetite ihould prompt him." His Lordfliip then 
mentions the event of the unlucky fermon, and adds ; 

“ This ilbftarred, good-natuted, improvident man, re- 
turned to Dublin, unhingf d from all favour at court, 
and even banifhed from tne callle. But itill he remain- 
ed a puutter, a quibbkr, a fiddler, and a wit/ Not av 

day 
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Sheridan, day pafTed without a rebuB, an anagram, or a madrigal. 
^Sheriff, jjjg gjjd hid fiddlcdick were in continual motion ; 

* " ^''"^and yet to little or no purpofe, if we may give credit 
to the following verfea, w'hich fhall ferve as the conclu- 
fion of his poetical charadcr. 

With mufic and poetry equally blcfsM, 

** A bard thus Apollo moll humbly addrefsM ; 

Great author of poetry, mufic, and light ! 

•* Inllrufted by thee, T both fiddle and write ; 

Yet unheeded I ferape, or I fcrihblc all d«iy, 

•* My t lints are ncglcdltd, my verfc flung away. 

** Thy fubllitiite here, Vice- Apollo difdains 
** To vouch for my numbers, or lift to my (trains. 
Thy manual figii he refufes to put 
To the airs I produce from the pen or the gut ; 
Be thou then propitious, great Phoebus, and grant 
Relief, or reward, to my merit' or want. 

** Tho* the Dean and Delany traiifccndently (bine, 

“ O ! brighten one foto or fonnet of mine : 

“ Make one work immortal, ’tis all I requeft. 
Apollo look’d pleas’d, and rcfulving to jeft, 
Replied — Honeil friend, Tve confider’d your cafe, 
“ Nor diflike your unmeaning and innocent face. 

“ Your petition T grant, the boon is not great, 

“ Your woiks (hall continue, and here’s the receipt, 
“ On rondeaus hereafter your fiddlc-ftrings fpciid. 
Write verfes in circles, they never fliall end.” 

One of the volumes of Swift’s mifccllanics confifts 
alinoft entirely of letters between him and the Dean. 
He publiflied a profe tranflation of Perhus ; to which he 
added the bed notes of former editors’, together with ma- 
ny judicious ones of his own. This work was printed at 
London, 1739* in 12 mo.” Biographical Dklionary* 
Sheridan (Mrs Frances), wife to Thomas Sheri- 
dan, M. A. was born in Ireland about the year 1724, 
but defeended from a good Eiigliih family which had 
removed thither. Her maiden name was Chamberlaine, 
and (he was grand-daughter of Sir Oliver Chamberlaine. 
The firll literary performance by which flic diftinguiih- 
cd hcrfelf was a little pamphlet at the time of a violent 
parly^difpute relative to the theatre, in which Mr She- 
ridan had newly embarked his fortune. So well-timed 
a wtirk cKciting the attention of Mr Sheridan, he by 
an accident difeovered lus fair patronefs, to w'hom he 
was foon afterwards married. Site was a perfon of the 
moft amiable charader in every relation of life, with the 
mod engaging manners. After lingering fomc years 
in a very weak ftaie of health, flic died at Blois, in the 
fouth of France, in the year T767. Her « Sydney 
Biddulph” may be ranked with the firft produdions of 
that clafs in ours or in any other language. She alfo 
wrote a little romance in one volume called Nourjahad^ 
in which thci*e is a great deal of imagination produAive 
of an admirable moral. And (he was the authorefs of 
two comedks, “ The Difeovery” and *' The Dupe.” 
^kckfonct SHERIFF, an officer, in each county in England, 
r'l invefted wdth a judicial and 

* ^ ntinidcrial power, and who takes place of every noble- 
man in the county during the time of his office. 

The (heriff is an office of very great antiquity in 
this kingdom, his name being derived from t\'o Saxon 
words, lignifying the reeve, btiilif, or t^cer of the 
* (liire. He is called in Latin •vice-comes, us being the 
^puty of the earl or €omeSf to whom the cuftody of 


the (liire w faid to have been committed at the firft di- Shciiff. 
vifion of this kingdom into counties. But the carls, in 
procels of time, by reafon of their high employments 
and attendance on the king’s perfon, not being able to 
tranfa6l the bufinefs of the county, were delivered of 
that burden ; referving to theinfclvcs the honour, but 
the labour was laid on the flieriff. So that now the flie- 
riff docs all the king's Inifinefain the county ; and tho’ 
be he ftill called vice-cfjtnes, yet he is tntirtdy indepen- 
dent of, and not fuhjeCt to, the carl ; the king by bis 
letters patent, committing cuftodiam comitatus to the ftic- 
riif, and to him alone. 

Sheriffs were formerly chofen by the inhabitants of 
the feveral counties. In confirmation of which it was 
ordained, by ftatute 28 Edw. I. c. 8. that the people 
(hould have an elcdtion of fhcriffs in every (hire wlieie the 
(hrievalty is not of inheritance. For anciently in fome 
countica the (hcriffa were hereditary ; as we apprehend 
they were in Scotland till the ftatute 20 Geo. 11. c. 43; 
and ftill continue in the county of Wcftmorland to this 
day; the city of London having alfo the inheritance of 
the (hrievalty of Mid Jlcfex veiled in their body by char- 
ter. The vciifon of thefe popular cledlions is alfigned 
in the fame ftatute, c. 13, “ that the commons might 
choofc fuch as would not be a burden to them.” And 
herein appears plainly a ftrong trace of the democrati- 
cal part of our conftitvition ; in which form of govern- 
mciil it is an indifpcnfablc requlfitc, that the people 
(hould choofc their own magiftrates. Thi^i eleiSlion 
was in all probability not abfolutcly veiled in ihc com- 
mons, but required the royal approbation. Ft>r m the 
Gothic conftilution, the judges of their county-courts 
(which office is executed by the (heriff) were elected 
by the people, but confirmed by the king : and the 
form of their cledlion was thus managed ; the people, 
or incoU ierritorti, chofe twelve cleAors, and they no- 
minated three perfons, ex quthus rex unam conjirmabat. 

But with US in England, thefe popular eledlions, growl- 
ing tumultuous, w'crc put an end to by the ftatute y 
Edw. II. ft. 2. which euadled, that the (Iicrifis (hould 
from thenceforth be affigned by the chancellor, irea- 
furer, and the judges ; as being perfons in whom the 
fame trull might wath confidence be repofi d. By fta- 
tutes 14 Edw. 111 . c. 7. 23 Hen. VI. c. 8. and 21 
Hen. VIII. c. 20. the chancellor, Ircafurer, prefident 
of the king’s council, chief julhees, and chief baron, 
arc to make this election ; and that on the morrow of 
All Souls, in the exchequer. And the king’s letters 
patent, appointing the new flieriffs, ufed commonly to 
bear dale the fixth day of November. The ftatute of 
Cambridge, 12 Ric. II. c. 2. ordains, that the chan- 
cellor, trcafiirer, keeper of tlic privy fcal, ft e wart of the 
king’s houfc, the king’s chamberlain, clerk of the lolls 
the juftices of the one bench and the other, batons of 
the exchequer, and all other that fliall be called to or- 
dain, name, or make juftices of the peace, (herifls, and 
other officers of the king, fliall be fw’orn to aft iiubfftr- 
ently, and to name no man that fueth lt> be put in of- 
fice, but fuch only as they fliall judge to be the beft 
and moft futficient. And the cuftom now is (and has 
bctii at lealk ever fince the time of Fortefciic, who was 
chief juftice and chancellor to Henry the Sixth), that 
all the judges, together with the other great officers, 
meet in the exchequer chamber on the morrow of All 
Souls yearly, (which day is now altered to the morrow 
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St Martin' by the laft a£l fur abbrcTiaiin^ Mu'liael- tinue in their office no longer than. one year ; andyetit 

I - nmg term}y and then and there propufe three perfons to hath been faid that a fheriff may be appointed duratite 

the king, who afterwards appoints one of them to be iettf pfaclto^ or during the king’s picafure ; and (b_is tiue 

ftteriff. This cudom of the twelve judges propoling form of the royal wiit. Therefore, till a ncwfticriffbu 

three perfone feems borrowed from the 0(»t!iic confti- named, his ofTice cannot be determined, uiilefs by his 

tution before -mentioned ; with this difFereuce, that own death, or the demife of the king.; in which litll cafe 
among the Goths the X2 nominors were firil clcdFcdby it was ufual for the fuccelTorto feud a new w'ritto the 

the people themfclves. And thin ufage of ours, at its old Ihcriff; but now, by ftatute 1 Anne ft. i. c. 8. all 

iirft introduction, there is reafon to helicve, was found- officers appointed by the preceding king may hold their 

ed upon fotne ftatute, though not now to he found offices for fix mouths after the king’s demife, unlcl's 

among our printed laws ; firil, becaufe it is materially fooner difplaced by the fuccefTor. \Vc may Farther ob- 
different from the direCtion of all the flat utes before ferve, that by ftatute X Rich. 11 . c. ix.no man that lias 

mentioned ; which it is hard to conceive that the judges ferved the office of ftieriff for one year can be compelled 

would have countenanced by their concurrence, or that to ferve the fame again within three years after. 
Fortefeue would have inferted in liisbook, unlcfaby the We (hall find it is of khc urmoft importance to have 

authority of fomc ftatute ; and alfo, becaufe a ftatute the fhcrifT appointed according to law, when we confl- 

is exprefsiy referred to in the record, which Sir Ed- der his power and duty. Thefe are either as a Judge, 

ward Coke tells us he tranferibed from the council-book as the keeper of the king’s peace, as a minifterial offi- 

of 3d March, 34 Hen. VI. and wdiich is in fubftatice cer of the fuperior courts of jufticc, or as the king’s 

as follows : The king had of his own authority ap- bailiff. 

pointed a man flieriff of Lincolnfiiire, which office he In his judicial capacity he is to hear and determine 
refufed to take upon him ; whereupon the opinions of all caufes of 40 fhil|^ings value and under, in his county- 
tbe judges were taken, what fhould be done in this be- court : and he has alfo a judicial power in divrrs otlv.T 
half. And the two chief jufticcs, Sir John Fortefeue civil cafes. He is likewife to decide the clc^iions of 

and Sir John Prifot, delivered the unanimous opinion of knights of the fiiire, (fuhjcA to the controul of tlie 

them all : “ that the king did an error when he made a Houfe of Commons), of coroners, and of vcrdcrors ; 
perfon fheriff that was not cho£en and prefented to him to judge of the qualification of voters, and to return 
according to the ftatute ; that the perfon refufing was fuch as he fhall determine to be duly elected, 
liable to no fine for difobedience, as if Ire had been As the keepers of the king’s peace, both by corn- 
one of the three perfons chofen according to the te- mon law and fpecial commiffion, he ia the firft man in 

nor of the ftatute ; that tliey would advife the king to the county, and fuperior in rank to any nobleman 

have recourfctothcthrec perfonsthatwcrccbofenaccord- therein, during his office. He may apprehend, and 

ing to the ftatute, or that,fomc other thrifty man be cn- commit to prifon, all perfons who break the peace, or 

treated to occupy the office for tins year ; and that, the attempt to break it 5 and n»ay bind any one in a rccog- 

nextyear, to efchcwfuch incoiwemenccsjtheordcrofthc ni*ance to keep the king’s peace. He may, and is 

ftatute in this behalf made be obferved.” But,notwitb- bound, ea officio^ to purfue and take all traitors, mur- 

ftanding this unanimous refolution of hll the judges of dcrers, felons, and other mifdoers, and commit them 

Englandjthusentcred in thccouncil-book,andtheftatute to gaol for fafe cuftody. He is alfo to defend his coun- 

34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c, a6. f 61. which exprefsiy ty againft any of the king’s enemies when they come 

recognizes this to be the law of the land, fomc of our into the land ; and for this purpofe, as well as for 

writers have affirmed, that the king, by his prerogative, keeping the peace and purfuing felons, he may corn- 

may name whom he picafes to be fheriff, whether cho- mandall the people of his county to attend him ; which 

fell by the judges or not. This is grounded on a very is called the poje comitatuSf or power of the county ; 

particular cafe in the fifth year of Queen Elizabeth, which fummons, every perfon above, 15 years old, and 

when, by reafon of the plague, there was no Michael- under the degree of a peer, is bound to attend upon 

mas term kept at Wefiminfltr; fo that the judgescould warning, under pain of fine and imprifonment. But 

not meet there in crq/lino nnirnarum to nominate the ihe- though the fheriff is thus the pnncipal confervator of 

riffs : whereupon the queen named them hetfclf, wuth- the peace in his county, yet, by the exprefs direflions 

out fuch previous affcmbly, appointing for the moftpart of the great charter, he, together with the conftable, 

one of two remaining in the laft year's lift. And this coroner, and certain other officers of the king, arc for- 

cafe, thus circumftanced, is the only authority in our bidden to hold any pleas of the crown, or, in other 

books for the making thefe extraordinary fheriffs. It words, to try any criminal offence. For it would be 

is true, the reporter adds, that itwas held that the queen highly unbecoming, that the executioners of jufticc 

by her prerogative might make a fheriff without the fhould be alfo the judges; fhould impofe, as well as levy^ 

clc(flion of the judges, non objlante aRquo fiatuio in contra^ fines and amercements ; fhould one day condemn a min 

r\um ; but the do£lrinc of non ohfiante^ which fets the to death, and perfonally exectite him the next. Neither 

prerogative above the laws, was effedlually demolifhed xnay he a£l as an ordinary jufticc of the peace during 

by the bill of rights at the Revolution, and abdicated the time of his office ; for this would be equally incon- 

Wcilminfter-hall when King James abdicated the king- fiftent, he being in many rcfpedls the fervantof the juf- 

donu However, it mull be acknowledged, that the tices, 

pradlice of occafionally naming what are called poehef In his minifterial capacity, the fheriff is bound toex- 

Jhi'riffsy by the fide authority of the crown, hath uni- ecutc all proceis ifluing from the king’s courts of juf- 

formly continued to the reign of bis prefent majefty ; In the comnncncemcnt of civil caufes, he is to 

in which, it is believed, few (if any) inftanceshave oc- ferve the wrrit, to arreft, and to t'«ke bail ; wht*n the 

,^urred. caiife comes to trial, be muft fummon and return tlic 

Sheriffs, by virtue of feveral old ftatutes, are to con- jury } when it is determined, he mull fee the judgment 
2 of 
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Shcritt/ of the court carried into execution. In criiniual mat* 
Sbcrtock. arrcfts and imprifortfi, he returns the jury, 

he has the cuftody of the delinquent, and lie executes 
the fcntcnce of the court, tho’ it extend to death itfclf. 

As the king's bailiff, it is his bufincfs to preferve the 
rights of the king within his bailiwick ; for fo his coun* 
ty is frequently called in the writs : a word introduced 
by the princes of the Norman line ; in imitation of the 
French, whofe territory is divided into bailiwicks, as 
that of England into counties. He muff feize so the 
king's ufe all lands devolved to the crown by attainder 
or cfchcHt; muft levy all fines and forfeitures, inuil feize 
and keep all waifs, wrecks, edrays, and the like, unlefs 
they be granted to fome fubjedl ; and muft alfo colledt 
the king’s rents within his bailiwick, if commanded by 
procefs from the exchequer. 

To execute thefe various offices, the fherilFhaa under 
him many inferior officers ; an under fheriff, bailiffs, and 
gaoler?, who mufl neither buy, fell, nor farm their of- 
fices, on forfeiture of 500I. 

The under (lierifF ufually performs all the duties of 
the ollice ; a very few only excepted, where the per- 
fonal j'n fvucc of t!ie high fheriff is neceffary. But no 
under OicrifF ihall abide in his office above one year | 
and he do/s, Ly ilatutc 23 Hen. VI. c. 8. he for- 
feits ^ool. a very large penalty in thofe early days. And 
no under Iheriff or /heriff 's officer fhall prailife as an at- 
torney during the time he continues in fuch office : for 
this would be a gieat inlet to partiality and oppreffion. 
But thefe falulary regulations are fliamcfully evaded, by 
pradifmg in the names of other attorneys, and putting 
in fham deputies by way of nominal under (heriffs : by 
reafon which, fays Dalton, the uuder (heriffs and bai- 
liffs do grow fo cunning in their fevcral places, that they 
are able to deceive, and it may well be feared that ma- 
ny of them do deceive, both the king, the high fheriff, 
and the county. 

Sheriff, in Scotland. See Law, Part III. fed. 3. 

SHERLOCK (William), a learned Englifh divine 
in the i /ih century, was born in 1641, and educated 
at Eaton fchool, w'herc he dillinguifhedhimfelf by the 
vigour of bis genius and his application to fludy. 
Thence he was removed to Cambridge, where he took 
bis degrees. In 1669 hr became redor of the pariffi 
of St George, Botolph lane, in London ; and in 1681 
was collated to the prebend of Pancras, in the cathedral 
of St Paul's. He was likewife chofeii maffer of the 
Temple, and had the redory of Thcrficld in Hertford- 
fhire. After the Revolution he was fufpended from 
his preferment, for rcfjfing the oaths to King William 
and Queen Mary ; but at lall he took them, and public- 
ly julhfied what he had done. In 1691 he >vas inilal- 
led dean of St Paul's. His Vindication of the Dodrine 
of the Trinity engaged him in a warm controverfy with 
Dr SouUi and others. Biiliop Burnet tells us, he was 

a clear, a polite, and a ftroug writer 5 but apt to af- 
fiimc too much to himfelf, and to treat his adverfaries 
with contempt." He died in 1707. His works are 
very numerous ; among thefe are, i. A Dikourfe con- 
cerning the Knowledge of jefus Clirift, againlb Dr 
Qwen. 2. Several pieces agaiiiff the Papiffs, the So- 
cinians, and Diffeuters. 3. A pradical Trcatife on 
• Death, which is much admired. 4. A pradicul Dif- 
courfe on Providence. 5. A pradical Difeourfe on 
future Judgment^ and many other works. 

VoL. XVII. Part I. 


Sherlock (Dr Thomas), bi (hop of London, was Sherlock, 
the foil of the preceding Dr William Sherlock, and Sherriffe.^ 
was born in 1678. He was educated in Catharine hall, ‘—nr—' 
Cambridge, w'here he took his degrees, and of which 
be became maftcr : he was made mailer of the Temple 
very young, on the refignation of his father ; and it is 
remarkable, that this mailerHiip was held by fatlicr and 
foH fucceffively for more than 70 years. lie was at 
the head of the oppofition againfl Dr Hoadlty bilhop 
of Bangor ; during which conteft he publiOicd a great 
number of pieces. He attacked the famous Collins’s 
« Grounds and Reafons of the Chriftian Religion,” in 
a courfe of fix fermons, preached at the Temple church, 

W'hich he entitled “ The Ufe and Intent of Prophecy in 
the feveral Ages of the World." In 1728, Dr Sherlock 
was promoted to the bifliopric of Bangor; and was 
tranflated to Salifbury in 1734. In 1747 he refufed 
the archbifhopric of Canterbury, on account of his ill 
Rate of health ; but recovering in a good degree, ac- 
cepted the fee of London the following year. On oc- 
cafioD of the earthquakes in 1750, he publifited an ex- 
cellent Paftoral Letter to the clergy and inhabitants 
of London and Weftminller : of which it is faid there 
were printed in 410, 5000 ; in 8vo, 20,000 ; and in 
i2mo, about 30,000 ; befide pirated editions, of which 
not lefs than 50,000 were fuppofed to have been fold. 

Under the weak (late of body in which he lay for feveral 
years, he revifed and publiHied 4 vols.,of Sermons in 8vo, 
which are particularly admired for their ingenuity and 
elegance. He died in 1762, and by report worth 
150,0001. His learning," fays Dr Nicholls, “ was 
very extenfive ; God had given him a great and an un- 
derftanding mind, a quick comprehenuon, and a folid 
judgmeut. Thefe advantages of nature he improved by 
much induftry and application. His llcill in the civil 
and canon law was very confidcrable ; to which he had 
added fuch a knowledge of the common law of England 
as few clergymen attain to. This it was that gave him 
that influence in all caufes where the church was con- 
cerned ; as knowing precifely what it had to claim from 
its conflitntions and canons, and what from the com- 
mon law of the land." Dr Nicholls then mentions his 
conilant and exemplary piety, his warm and fervent zeal 
in preaching the duties and maintaining the dodlrines of 
Chriftianity, and his large and diffufivc munificence and 
charity ; particularly by his having given large fums of 
money to the corporation of clergymen's fons, to feveral 
of the hofpitals, and to the fociety for propagating the 
gofpel in foreign parts ; alfo his bequeathing to Catha- 
rine hall in Cambridge, the place of his education, his 
valuable library of books, and his donations for the 
founding a librarian’s place and a fcholarihip, to the 
amount of feveral thoufand pounds. 

SHERRI FF£ of Mecca, the title of the defeen- 
dants of Mahomet by Haffan Ibn Ali. Thefe arc di- 
vided into feveral branches, of which the family of Ali 
Bunemi, confiftingatleall of three hundred individuals 
enjoy the folc right to the throne of Mecca. The ATi 
Bunemi arc, again, fubdivided into two fubordinate 
branches, Darii Sajid, and Darii Barkad ; of whom 
fometimes the one, fometimrs the other, have given fo- 
vereigns to Mecca and Medina, when thefe were fepa- 
rate Rates. 

Not only is the TurkKh fultan indifferent about the 
order ef fucccfflon in this family, but be feems even to 
Z z foment 
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SheariflV. foment the difTenfionB which arife among them, and fa- 
vours the Urongcft, merely that he may weaken them 
all As the order of fucceflion is not determinately 
fixed, and the flierriffea may all afpire alike to the fo* 
vcreip;n power, tills uncertainty of right, aided by the 
intrigues of the Turkidi oiEoers, occations frequent re- 
volutions. The grand iherriffc is feldom able to main- 
. tain himfclf on the throne; and it ftill fcldomcr happens 
that his reign is not difturbed by the revolt of his near- 
eft relations. There have been inftancee of a nephew 
fiiccecding his uncle, an uncle fuccccding his nephew ; 
and fomelimcs of a pcrfon,froina remote branch, coming 
in the room of the reigning prince of the ancient houfe. 

When Niebuhr was in Arabia, in 1763, the reigning 
Sherri ffe Mcfad had fat fourteen years on the throne, 
and, during all that period, had been continually at war 
with the neighbouring Arabs, and with hisowm neareft 
relations foinetimcs. A few years before, the pacha 
of Syria had depofed him, and raifed his younger bro- 
ther to the fovereign dignity in his Read. But after 
the departure of the caravan, Jafar, the new fherriffe, 
not being able to maintain himfclf on the throne, was 
obliged to refign the fovereignty again to Mcfad. 
Aohmet, the fecond brother of the (herriffe, who was 
much beloved by the Arabs, threatened to attack Mec- 
ca while Niebuhr was at Jidda. Our traveller was 
foon after informed of the termination of the quarrel, 
and of Achmet^s return to Mecca, where he continued 
to live peaceably in a private charafler. 

Thefe examples ihow that the Muflulmans obferve 
not the law which forbids them to bear arms agaiiift 
their holy placts. An Egyptian bey even prefumed, 
a few years fince, to plant fomc frnall cannons within 
the compafs of the Kaba, upon a frnall tower, from 
which he fired over that facred manfion, up<)n the pia- 
lacc of Shevriffe Mcfad, witli whom he was at variance. 

The dominions of the flurrrifFc comprehend the cities 
of Mecca, Mi dina, Jambo, Taaif, Sadie, Ghunfude, 
Hali, and thirteen others lefs coiilideruble, all fituated in 
Hedjas. Near Taif is the lofty mountain of Gazvan, 
which, according to Arabian authors, is covered W'ith 
fnow in the midft of fummer. As thefe dominions 
arc neither opulent nor extenfive, the revenue of their 
fovereign cannot be conliderablc. 

He finds a i ieh rcfoui cc, however, in the impofts le- 
vied on pilgrims, and in the gratuities offered him by 
Miilfulman inonarchs. Every pilgrim pays a tax of from 
ten to a hundred crowns, in proportion to his ability. 
The Great Mogul remits annually fixty thoufand rou- 
pccR to the (herriffe, by an afiignment upon the govern- 
ment of Surat. Indeed, fiuce the Englifh made them- 
felves matters of this city, and the territory belonging 
to iCi the nabob of Surat has no longer been able to 
pay the fum. The (herriffe once demanded it of the 
Englifh, as the poffeffors of Surat ; and, till they (huuld 
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fatisfy him, forbade their captains to leave the port of ^errifftf.- 
Jidda. But the Englifli difregarding this prohibition, 
the (herrifl’e complained to the Ottoman Porte, and they 
communicated his complaints to the Englifh ambaffa- 
dor. Pie at the fame time opened a negotiation with 
the nominal nabob, who refidcs in Surat. But thefe 
fteps proved all fruitlefs : and the fovereign of Mecca 
feems not likely to be ever more benefited by the con- 
tribution from India. 

The power of the fherriffe extends not to fpiritual 
matters ; thefe are entirely managed by the heads of the 
clergy, of different feds, who are refident at Mecca. 

Rigid Muffulmans, fuch as the Turks, arc not very fa- 
vourable in their fentiments of the Iherriffes, but fufped 
their orthodoxy, and look upon them as fecrctly atcach<- 
ed to the tolerant fed of the Zeidi. 

SHETLAND, the name of certain ifiands belong- 
ing to Scotland, and lying to the northward of Orkney- 
There arc many convincing proofs that thefe iflands 
were very early inhabited by the Pids, or rather by 
thofe nations who were the original poffeffors of the 
Orkneys ; and at the time of the total deftrudion of 
thofe nations, if any credit he due to tradition, their 
woods were entirely ruined (a). It is highly probable 
that the people in Shetland, as well as in the Orkneys, 
flourifhed under their own princes dependent upon the 
crown of Norway ; yet this feems to have been rather 
through what they acquired by fitting and commerce, 
than by the cultivation of their lauds. It may allb be 
reafonahly prefumed, tliat they grew thinner of inhabi- 
tants after they were annexed to the crown of Scotland ; 
and it is likely that they revived again, chiefiy by the 
very great and extenfive improvements which the Dutch 
made in the herring fittery upon their coafts, and the 
trade that the crews of their buffes, then very numerous,, 
carried on with the inhabitants, neceifarily refultingfrom 
their want of provifions and other conveniences, which^ 
in thofe days could not be very confiderable. 

There are many reafons which may be alfigned why 
thefe illands, though part of our dominions, have not 
hitherto been belter known to us. They were com- 
motily placed two degrees too far to the north in all the 
old maps, in order to make them agree with Ptolcmy'a, 
defcripiioii of Thule, which he afferted to be in the la- 
titude of 63 degrees ; which wc find urged by Camdeti' 
as a rcafon why Thule mutt be one of the Shetland ifles, 
to wltich Speed alfo agrees, though from, their beings 
thus wrong placed he could not find room for them in 
his maps. Another, and that no light cauCe, was the 
many falfe, fabulous, and impertinent relations publitt- 
ed concerning them (a), as if they were countries in- 
hofpiiablc and uninhabitable ; and lattly, the indolence,, 
or rather indifference, of the natives, who, contenting 
themfelves with thofe neceffaries and conveniences pro- 
cured by their intercourfe with other nations, and con- 
ceiving 


( A ) The tradition is, that this was done by the Scots when they deftroyed the Pids ; but is more probably 
rcfeired to the Norwegians rooting out the original poffeffors of Shetland. 

(b) They rtprefented the clinjatc as intenfely cold ; the foil as compofed of crags and quagmire, fo barren 
as to be incapable of bearing corn ; to fupply which, the people, after drying fitt bones, powdered them, then 
luieadcd and baked them for bread. Tlie larger fi(h bones were faid to be all the fuel they had. Yet, in fo 
dreary a country, and in fuch xnifcrable circmsttanccs, they were acknowledged to be very long lived, cheerful, 
and contented. 4 
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Shetland, celving thcrafclvca neglcdcd by the mother country, 
have feldom troubled her with their applications. 

There arc few countries that have gone by more 
‘ names than thefe iflands; they were called in Icelandic, 
Uialllandtay from h'lali^ the “ hilt of a fword this 
might l)e poflibly corrupted into Heth nd^ Hitland^ or 
Hethland^ though fome tell us this fignihes a “ high 
land.*’ They have been likewife, and are *(lill in fome 
inap3, called Zetland and Zentlnnd^ in reference, as has 
been fuppofed, to their fituation. By the Danes, and 
by the natives, they are llyled 7 \ahaland ; and not- 
withftanding the oddnefs of the orthography, this dif- 
fers very little, if at all, from their manner of pronoun- 
cing Zcatland,oiit of which pronunciation grew the mo- 
dern names of Shetland and Shotland* 

The illands of Shetlandy as we commonly call them, 
are well fituatcd for trade. The neared continent to 
them is Norway ; the port of Bergen lying 44 leagues 
eaft, whereas they lie 46 leagues north north-eail from 
Buchannefs; cad north-ead from Sanda, one of the 
Orkneys, about i 5 or 18 leagues; fix or feven leagues 
north-cad from Fair ifle; 58 leagues ead from the Fer- 
ro ifies; and at nearly the fame didance north-ead from 
Lew'is. The fouthern promontory of the Main-land, 
called SumhurghHeadt lies in 59 degrees and 59 minutes 
of north latitude; and the northern extremity of Und, 
the mod remote of them all, in the latitude of 61 de- 
grees 15 minutes. <»The meridian of London palTes 
through this lad ifland, which lies about 2 degrees 
minutes wed from Paris, and about 5 degrees 15 mi- 
•nutes ead fronvthe meridian of Cape Lizard. Accord- 
ing to Gifford’s Hidorical Defeription of Zetland,” 
• the inhabited iflands arc 33, of which the principal is 

dylcd Main Land^ and extends in length from north to 
foutb about 60 miles, and is in fame places 20 broad, 
though in others not more than two. 

It is impoflSblc to fpeak with prccifion ; but, accord- 
ing to the bed computation which we have been able to 
form, the Shetland ifles contain near three times as 
much land as the Orkneys : they are confidered alfo 
as equal in fize to the ifland of Madeira ; and not 
inferior to the provinces. of Utrecht, Zealand, and all 
the red of the Dutch iflands taken together ; but of 
climate and foil they have not much to bnad. The 
longed day in the ifland of Und is 19 hours 15 mi- 
nutes, and of Gonfcquence the ihorted day 4 hours and 
45 minutes. The fpring is very late, the fummer very 
fliort ; the autumn alfo is of no long duration, dark, 
foggy, and rainy ; the winter fets in about November, 
and lads till April, and foinctimes till May. They have 
frequently in that fcafon dorms of thunder, much 
rain, but little frod or fnow. High winds arc indeed 
very frequent and very troublcfome, yet they feldom 
produce any terrible effefls. The aurora borealis is as 
common here as in any of the. northern countries. In 
the winter fcafon the fea fwells and rages in fuch a 
manner, that for five or fix montlis their ports arc inac- 
ccf&blc, and of courfc the people during that fpacc have 
no corrcfpondcnce with the red of the world. 

'fhc foil in the interior part of the Main-land, for the 
mod pait, is mountainous, moorifli, and boggy, yet not 
to fuch a degree as to render the country utterly im- 
pafl'able ; for many of the roads here, and in fome of 
the northern ifles, are as good as any other natural 


roads, and the people travel them frequently on allac- 
cafions. Near the coail there are foinctioies for miles 
together flat pleafunt fpots, very fertile both in paliure 
and corn. The mountains produce large crops of very 
nutritive grafs in the fummer ; and they cut confidcr- 
ablc quantities of hay, with which they feed their cattle 
in the winter. They might with a little attention bring 
more of their country into cultivation : but the people 
are fo much addii^ed to their fifliery, and feel fo little 
neceflity of having rccourfc to this method for fuhfift- 
cnce, that they are content, how llrange foever that 
may feem to us, to let four parts in five of their land 
remain in a date of nature. 

They want not confiderable quantities of marl in 
different iflands, thougli they ufe but little ; hitherto 
there has been no chalk found ; limcilonc and fretdone 
there are in the fouthern parts of the Main-land in great 
quantities, and alfo in the neighbouring iflands, parti- 
cularly Fetlar; and confiderahle quantities of flate, very 
good in its kind. No mines have hern hitherto wrought, 
though there arc in many places vifiblc appearatiCLS of 
fevcral kinds of inctal. Some folid pieces of lilver, it is 
faid, have been turned up by the plough. In fome 
of the fmaller ifles there are drong appearances of iron ; 
but, through the want of proper experiments being 
made, there is, in thir> refpc£l at lead, hitherto nothing 
certain. Their meadows are cncloled with dikes, and 
produce very good grafs. The little corn they grow 
is chiefly barley, with fome oats ; though even in 
the northern extremity of Und the little land which 
they have i» rcmiukablc for its fertility. The hill# 
abound with medicinal herbs : and their kitchen gar- 
dens thrive as well, aud produce as good greens and 
roots, as any in Britain. Of late years, and lince this 
has been attended to, fome gentlemen have had even 
greater fuccefs than they expeded in the cultivating of 
tulips, rof(’S,and many 01 her flowers. Theyhave no trees, 
and hardly any (hrubs except juniper, yet they have a tra- 
dition that their country was formerly overgrown with 
woods ; and it feems to be a confirmation of this, that 
the roots of timber trees have been, and are ftiJl, dug 
up at a great depth ; and that in lomc, and thofe too 
irtaccellible, places, the monnlain afli is ftill found grow- 
ing wild. That tins defed, viz. the want of wood at 
prefeut, does not anfe entirely Irom the foil or climate, 
appears from feveral late experiments ; fome gentlemen 
having raifed afli, maple, horfc chefinits, &c. in their 
gardens. Though the inhabitants are without either 
wood or coals, they arc very well fupplied with fuel, 
having great plenty of heath and peat. The black 
cattle in this country arc in general of a larger fort 
than in Orkney, which is owing to their having more 
cxtenfivc paftures ; a clear proof that flill farther im- 
provements’ might be made in refpedt to fize. Their 
horfes are fmall, but llrong, flout, and well fliaped, live 
very hardy, and to a, great age. They have likewife a 
breed of fmall fwine, the flefh of which, when fat, ia 
efleemed very delicious. They have no goats, hares, or 
foxes ; and in general uo wild or venomous creatures of 
any kind except rats in fome few iflands. They have 
no moor-fowl, which is the more remarkable, as there 
are everywhere immeufe quantities of heath ; but there 
many forts of wild and water fowl, particular- 
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ly the dunter-goofc, 


clack-goofe, folan-goofc, fwans, 
Z z Z ducks, 
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4!ack.s teat, wliaps, foifts, lyres, kittiwaiks, maws, plo- 
vers, cormorants, See. There is likevrife the ember Roofe, 
which is faid to hatch her egg under her wing. Eagles 
and hawks, as alfo raveas, crows, mews, &c. abound 
here. 


All thefc iflands are well watered ; for there arc cve- 
,lrywhcre excellent fprings, fome of them mineral and 
medicinal. They have indeed no rivers; but many plea- 
fant rills or rivulets, which they call burns^ of different 
fizes; in fome of the largeft they have admirable trouts, 
fome of which are 15 and even of 20 pounds weight. 
They have likewife many frefli water lakes, well flored 
with trout and crls, and in molf of them there are alfo 


large and fine flounders ; in fome very excellent cod. 
Thefc frclh water lakes, if the country was better peo- 
pled, and the common people more at their cafe, are 
certainly capable of great improvements. The fea 
coalts of the main land of Shetland, in a ftraight line, 
are 55 leagues ; and therefore there cannot be a coun- 
try conceived more proper for eflablifhing an extenfiVe 
fifhery. What the inhabitants have been hitherto able 
to do, their natural advantages confidered, does not de- 
ferve that namc,notwith{landing they export large quan- 
tities of cod, tufk, ling, and fkate, infomuch that the 
bounty allowed by afts of parliament amounts from 
i4c;ol. to 2000I. annually. They have, bcfldes, had- 
docks, whitings, turbot, and a variety of other fi^. In 
many of the inlets tliere are prodigious quantities of 
excellent oyAers, lobtters, mufcles, cockles, and other 
(hell fifh. As to amphibious creatures, they have mul- 
titudes of otters and feals ; add to thefe, that amber, 
ambergris, and other fpoils of the ocean are frequently 
found upon the coalls. 

The inhabitants are a ftout, well-made, comely peo- 
ple ; the lower fort of a fwarihy complexion. The gen- 
try are allowed, by all who have converfed with them, 
t© be moft of them polite, fhrewd, fcnfible, lively, ac- 
tive, and intelligent perfons ; and thefe, to the number 
of 100 families, have very handfomc, ftrong, well-built 
boufes, neatly furnifhed ; their tables well ferved, po- 
lilhed in their manners, and exceedingly bofpitable and 
civil to ftrangers. Thofc of an inferior rank arc hardy, 
robull, and laborious people, who, generally fpeaking, 
get their bread by filning in all weathers in their yawls, 
which are little bigger than Gravefend wherries ; live 
hardily, and in the fummer feafon ntioftly on fifh ; their 
drink, which, in reference to the Britifh dominions, is 
peculiar to the country, is called hland^ and is a fort of 
butter milk, long kept, and very four. Many live 
to great ages, though not fo long as in former times. 
In refpe^, however, to the bulk of the inhabitants, 
from the poornefs of living, from the nature of it, and 
from the drinking great quantities of corn fpirits of the 
very word fort, multitudes arc afflicted with an invetc- 
vate feurvy ; from which thofe in better circumdances 
are entirely free, and enjoy as good health as in any 
other country in Europe. As they have no great turn 
tso agriculture, and are perfuaded that their country is 
aot fit for k, they do not (though probably they 
might) raife corn enough to fupport them for more 
than two-thirds of the year. But they arc much more 
fijccefBful in their pafture grounds, which are kept well 
enclofed, in good order, and, together with their 
aommons fupply them plentifully with beef and mutton. 
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They pay ttielr rents generally in butter at Lammas, 
and in money at Martinmas. As to manufaflurcs, they 
make a ftrong coarfc cloth for their own ufe, as alfo 
linen. They make likewife of their ov. n wool very fine 
dockings. They export, bclides the difTercnt kinds of 
filh already mentioned, fome herring.*?, a confidcrablc 
quantity of butter and train oil, otter and feal ikin% and 
no inconfiderablc quantity of the fine {lockings juft men- 
tioned. Their chief trade is to I.eith, London, Ham- 
burgh, Spain, and to the Straits. They import timbers, 
deals, and fome of their bed oats, from Norway ; corn 
and flour from the Orkneys, and from North Britain ; 
fpirits and fome other things from Hamburgh ; i:lot)\5 
and better fort of linen from Leith; grocery, honfehold 
furniture, and other ncccflarics from London. The fu- 
perior duties to the carl of Morton are generally let in 
farm; and arc paid by the people in butter, oil, :ind mo- 
ney. The remains of the old Norwegian conftitution 
are dill vifiblc in the divifion of their lands ; and they 
have fome udulmcn or freeholders among!! them. But 
the Scots laws, cuftoms, manners, drefs, and liingtiago, 
prevail; and they have a (heriff, and other magiftvatcs for 
the adminiftration of juftice, as well as a cuftomhonfc, 
with a proper number of officers. In rcft rencc to ihcir 
ecclefiaftical concerns, they have a prefliytery, 1 2 mini- 
flcrs, and an itinerant for Foula, Fair ifland, and the 
Skerries. Each of thefc minifters has a ftipend of be- 
tween 40 and 50 pounds, befides a houfe and a gltbe 
free from taxes. The number of fouls in thefe iflands 


Shew- 

bread. 



may be about 20,000. 

SHEW-bread, the loaves of bread which the pritft 
of the week put every Sabbath day upon the golden 
table in the fanAuary, before the Lord, in the temple of 
the Jews. They were 12 in number, and were offered to 
God in the name of the 1 2 tribes of Ifrael. They W'ere 
fliapcd like a brick, were ten palms long, and five broad, 
weighing about eight pounds each. They were unleaven- 
ed, and made of fine flour by the Lcvites. The priefts 
fet them on the table in two rows, fix in a row, and put 
frankincenfe upon them topreferve them from moulding. 
They were changed every Sabbath, and the old ones 
belonged to the prieft upon duty. Of this bread none 
but the priefts might eat, except in cafes of ncccffity/ 
It was called the bread of facets becaufe the table of the 
flicw bread being almoft overagainft the ark of the co- 
venant, the loaves might be faid to be fet before the face 
of God. The original table was carried away to Babylon, 
but a new one was made for the fecond temple. It was 
of wood overlaid with gold. This, with the candleftick 
and fome other fpoils, was carried by Titus to Rome. 

SHIELD, an ancient weapon of defence, in form of 
a light buckler, borne on the arm to fend off lances, 
darts, &c. The form of the fhield is rcprcfcntcd hj 
the efcutcheon in coats of arms. The fliield was that 


part of the ancient armour on which the perfons of df- 
ftindlion in the field of battle always had their amts 
painted ; and moft of the w'ords ufed at this time to. 
exprefs the fpace that holds the arms of fiimilies arc 
derived from the Latin name for a fliield, The 

French efeu and the Englifh word efcutcheon^ 

or, as we commonly fpeak it, fcutcheony^vt evidently from 
this origin : and the Italian feudo fignifies both the 
fhicld of arms and that ufed in war. The Latin name 
for the lame thing, feems alfo to be derived frorti 

the 
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SWeld. Ac Greek word yAv^if, to tngrave ; and it had this 
name from the fcvcral figures engraved on it, as marks 
of diftin£tion of the perfon who wore it. 

The fhield in war, among the Greeks and Romans, 
was not only ufeful in the defence of the body, but it 
was alfo a token, or badge of honour, to the wearer ; 
and he who returned From battle without it was always 
treated with infamy afterwards. People have at all 
times thought this honourable piece of the armour the 
propereft place to engrave, or figure on the figns of dig- 
nity of the polTuffor of it ; and hence, when arms came 
to be painted for families in aftertimes, the heralds al- 
w'ays cliofe to reprefent them upon the figure of a 
Ihicld, hut with fcvcral exterior additions and orna- 
ments ; as the helmet, fupporters, and the reft. 

The form of the fliicld has not only been found differ- 
ent in \-arious nations, but even the people of the fame 
nntion, at different times, have varied its form extreme- 
ly ; and among fcvcral people there have been fhiclds 
of fcvcral forms and fizes in ufe, at the fame period of 
time, and fuittd to different occafions. The moll an- 
cient and univcrfal form of fhiclds, in the earlier ages, 
feema to have been the triangular. This we fee inftan- 
ces of in all the monuments and gems of antiquity : our 
own moft early monuments fliow it to have been the 
moft antique fhape alfo with us, and the heralds have 
found it the moll convenient for their purpofes, when 
they had any odd number of figures to reprefent ; as if 
three, then two in the broad bottom part, and one in 
the narrow upper end, it held them very well ; or if 
five, they iloud as conveniently,, as three below, and 
two above. The other form of a ftiicld, now univerfal- 
ly ufed, is fquare, rounded, and pointed at the bottom: 
this is taken from the figure of the Samnitic Ihield 
ufed by the Romans, and fince copied very generally 
by the Englifh, French, and Germans. 

The Spaniards and Portuguefc have the like general 
form of Ihields, but they arc round at the bottom with- 
out the point ; and the Germans, befide the^ Samnitc 
fliicld, have two others pretty much in ufe : Thcfe arc, 

I. The bulging fliield, diftinguiflied by its fwelling or 
bulging out at the flanks ; and, 2. The indented fhield, 
or Ihield chancrcc, which has a number of notches and 
indentings all round its fides. The ufe of th^ ancient 
Ihield of this form was, that the notches ferved to reft 
the lance upon, that it might be firm while it gave the 
thruft j but this form being Icfs proper for the recciv- 
ing armorial figures, the two former have been much 
«ore ufed in the heraldry of that nation. 

Befide this different form of the fhiclds in heraldry, 
*we find Acm alfo often diftinguiflied by their different 
pofitions, fomc of them ftandirig cred, and others flant- 
ing various ways, and in different degrees ; this the he- 
ralds expfcfs by the word pendant, « hanging,^ they 
feeming to be hung up not by the centre, but by the 
%ight or left corner. The French call theft: ecu pen 
find the common antique triangular ones ecuancien, TJe 
Italians call tins feuto pendente ; and the renfon given for 
"exhibiting the Ihield in thcfe figures in heraldry is, that 
in the ancient tilts and tournaments, they who were to 
juft at ihcfc military excrcifes, were obliged to hang up 
their fhields with their armories, or coatsof arms on them, 

• out at the windows and balconies of the houfes nw the 
place ; or upon trees, pavilions, or the barriers of the 
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ground, if the exercife was to be performed in the 
field. 

Thofc who were to fight on foot, according to Co- 
lumbier, had their fhiclds hung up by the right corner, 
and thofe who were to fight on horfeback had theirs 
hung up by the left. This pofition of the fhiclds in 
heraldry is called couche by fome writers, though by the 
generality pendant • 

It was very frequent in all parts of Europe, in arms 
given between the iith and 14th centuries; but it is 
to be obfcrved, that the hanging by the left corner, as 
it was the token of the owner's being to fight on 
horfeback, fo it was efteemed the moft honourable and 
noble fituation ; and all the pendant fhields of the fons 
of the royal family of Scotland and England, and of our 
nobility at that time, arc thus hanging from the left 
corner. The hanging from this corner was a token of 
the owner's being of noble birtb, and having fought in 
the tournaments before ; but no fovercign ever had a 
fhield pendant any way, but always cre£l, as they never 
formally entered the lifts of the tournament. 

The Italians generally have their fhiehls of arms of 
an oval form ; this feems to be done in imitation of 
thofe of the popes and other dignified clergy : but their 
herald Petro Saufto feems to regret the ufe of this fi- 
gure of the fliicld, as an innovation brought in by the 
painters and engravers as moft convenient for holding 
the figures, but derogatory to the honour of the poffcf- 
for, as not reprefenting cither antiquity or honours won 
in war, but rather the honours of fomc citizen or per- 
fon of learning. Some have carried it fo far as to^ fay, 
that thofe who cither have no ancient title to nobility, 
or have fullied it by any unworthy a£lion, cannot any 
longer wear their arms in fhiclds properly figured, but 
were obliged to have them painted in an oval or round 
fhield. 

In Flanders, where this author lived, the round and 
oval fhields arc in the difrepute he fpcaks of ; but in 
Italy, befidcs the popes ana dignified prelates, many of 
the firft families of the laiiy have them. 

The fecular princes, in many other countries, alfo 
retain this form of the fliield, as the moft ancient and 
truly expreflive of the Roman clypeus. 

Shield, in heraldry, the efcutchcon or field on 
which the bearings of coats of arms arc placed. See 
Heraldry. 

SHIELDRAKE, in ornithology. See Anas. 

SHIELDS, North and South, two fca-port towns, 
the one north of the Tyne in Northumberland, the o- 
thcr on the fouth of the Tyne in the county of Diir- 
ham. South Shields contains above 200 fait pans, and 
on both banks of the river are many convenient houlcs 
for the entertainment of feamen and colliers, moft of 
the Ncwcaftlc coal fleet having their ftation here ufuaUy * 
till their coals arc brought down in the barges and 
lighters from Ncwcaftlc. A very large Roman altar, 
of one entire ftonc, was found fome years ago near this 
place, and put into the hands of the learned I>r Lifter, 
who, in bis account of it fent to the Royal Society, 
fays it was created to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus v^a.^ 
racalla, when he took upon him the command of the 
empire and the whole army (after his father's death at 
York), for his fafe return from his fuccefsful expedition 
againft the Scots and Pida. W. Long. i. 12, N. 

SHIFTERS* . 


Shield 

n 

Shields. 
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SHIFTERS, on board a man of war, certain men ling was a coin ; and the fceftimony of tUe Saxon gof- *J**|^» 

. !!, who are employed by the cooks to fluft and change the pels, in which the words we have iranflated pieces ofJiU 

water in which the flefli or fifh is put, and laid for fume vrr is rendered which, he fays, they would ^ 

’ ^''~^.time, in order to fit it for the kettle. hardly have done, if there had been no fuch coin as a ^ 

SHIFTING A TACKLE, in fea language, the ad of fliilling then in ufe. Accordingly the Saxons exprefled 

removing the blocks of a tackle to a greater diilance their (hilling in Latin hyftclus and argenUus. lie far- 

fronr each other, on the objea to which they are ap- thcr adds, that the Saxon (hilling was never exprefied 

plied, in order to give a greater fcopc or extent to their by foHdus till after the Norman fettlement in £ng> 

piirchafc. This operation is otherwife called feeting. land ; and howfijever it altered during the long period 
Shifting the helm denotes the alttration of its pofition, that tlapCed from the Con(|ucll to the time of Hen- 

by pudiing it towards the oppofjte fide of the ihip. ry VII. it was the moft conllaiit denomination of mo- 

Shifting the voyal, fignifies changing its pofition on the ney in all payments, though it was then only a fpecies 

capfiern, from the right to the left, and vice verfa, of account, or the twentieth part of the pound iler- 

SHILLING, an Engli(h filver coin, equal to twelve ling : and when it was again revived as a coin, it lefl'en- 

pcnce, or the twentieth part of a pound. ed gradually as the pound ficrliiig Icffencd, from the 

Frehcrus derives the Saxon fcillingf whence our (hil- 28th of Edward III. to the 43^ Elizabeth, 

ling, from a corruption of filiqua : proving the deriva- In the year 1560, there was a peculiar fort of (liil- 

tion by feveral texts of law, and, among others, by the ling (truck in Ireland, of the value of ninepence Eng- 
26th law, De annuis legatis. Skinner deduces it from li(h, which pafTed in Ireland for twelvepence. The 
the Saxon /fr77, « fliicld,” by reafon of the cfcutchcon motto on the reverfe was, pofut Dcum adjuiorem meum. 
of arms thereon. Eighty-two of thefc (hillings, according to Malyncs, 

Eiihop Hooper derives it from the Arabic fe/jeclcy (ig- w^ent to the. pound ; they therefore weighed 20 grains, 
nifying a lueigLl; but others, with greater probability, one-fourth each, which is fomewliat heavier in propor- 
clcduce it from the Latin ftcUicUsy which fignified in that tion than the Engliih (lulling of that time, 62 whereof 

language a quarter of an ounce, or the 48th part of a went to the pound, each weighing 92 grains feven- 

Ronian pound. In confirmation of this etymology it eighths j and the Iri(h (lulling being valued at the 
is alleged, that the (lulling kept its original fignification. Tower at ninepence Englifh, that is, one-fourth part 

and bore the fame proportion to the Saxon pound as lefs than the Eiiglifh (hilling, it (hould therefore pro- 

^^nalicu8 did to the Roman and the Greek, being ex- portionably weigh one-fourth part lefs, and its full 
adly the 48tb part of the Saxon pound ; a difeovery weight be fomewhat more than 62 grains ; but fomc 
• whi/'h wc owe to M. Lainbarde of them found at this time, though much worn, weighed 

f/ However, the Saxon laws reckon the pound in the 69 grains. In the year 1598, five different pieces 
Vtrh^^m in j number at 50 flullings, but they really coined of money of this kind were firuck in England for the 
out of it only 484 the value of the (lulling was five- fcrvicc of the kingdom of Ireland. Thefc were fhil- 
pence ; but it was reduced to fourjKnce above a centu- lings to be current in Ireland at tw’elvcpcncc each ; half 
ry before the Conqueft ; for feveral of the Saxon laws, (hillings to be current at lixpcnce, and quarter (lullings 
made in Atlielftai/s reign, oblige us to take this efti- at threepence. Pennies and halfpennies were alfo ftruck 
mate. Thus it continued to tJic Norman limes, as one of the fame kind, and fent over for the payment of the 
of the Conquefor’s laws fufficienlly afccitains ; and it army in Ireland. The money thus coined was of a 
ftcms to have been’ the common coin by which the very bafe mixture of copper and ill ver ; and two years 
Englifli payments were adjulled. After the Conqueft, after there were more pieces of the fame kinds ftruck 
the French folidus of twelvepence, which was in ufe for the fame fcrvicc, which were dill worfe ; the former 
among the Normans, was called by the Englifh name of being three ounces of filvcr to nine ounces of copper ,; 

(hilling; and the Saxon (hilling of fourpence took a amf thefc latter only two ounces eighteen pennyweights 
Norman name, and was called the groat, or great coin, to nine ounces two pennyweights of the alloy, 
bccaiifc it was the largeft Englifli coin then known in The Dutch, Flcmifli, and Germans, have likcwifc 
England. their (lulling, called fchelin, f chilling, fcaUn, &c. but thefc 

ft has been the opinion of the bifliops Fleetwood and not being of the fame weight or fiiicnefs with the Eng- 
Gibfon, and of the antiquaries in general, that, though li(b (hilling, arc not current at the fame value. The • 
the method of reckoning by pounds, marks, and (hiU Englifh (lulling is worth about 23 French fols; thofc 
lings, as well as by pence and farthings, had been in of Holland and Germany about 1 1 fols and a half,; 
conftant ufe even from the Saxon times, long before tbofe of Flanders about nine. The Dutch fliillings arc 
the Norman conqueft, there never was fuch a coin in alfo called fols de gros, becaule equal to twelve gros. 

England as cither a pound or a mark, nor any (hilling The Danes have copper (billings worth about onc- 
till the year 1504 or 1505, when a few filver (hillings fourth of a farthing ftcrling- 

or twclve-pcnccs were coined, which have long fince SHILOH is a term famous among interpreter# 
been folcly confined to the cabinets of colledlors. and commentators upon Scripture. It is found (Gen« 

Mr Clarke combats this opinion, alleging that fome xlix. 10.) to denote the MeiTiah. The patriarch Ja* 
coins mentioned by Mr Folkcs, under Edward I. were cob forctcls his coming in thefc words : “ The feeptre 
probably Saxon (hillings new minted, and that Arch- (liall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from be- 
-5 Cram, bi(hop Aclfric cxprcfsly fays fi that the Saxons had tween his feet, until Shiloh come ; and unto him fliaU 
Saxon, three names for their money, viz. mancufes, (hillings, the gathering of the people be.'' The Hebrew text 
P* and pennies. He alfo urges the different value of the reads, rrbiv an' '3 'rs, until shd^h come, AllChriftian com- 
Saxon (lulling at different tiroes, and its uniform pro- mentators agree, that this word ought to be underftood 
portion to the pound, as an argument that their iliii- of the Mcfliahi or Jefus Chrift ; but all are not agreed 

about 
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Shiloh, about its literal and grammatical fignincaiiuii. St Jerome, 
who tranflates it by mitten Jus manifellly reads j’i&i- 

leach “fent," infteadof Shiloh, The Septuagint have it 
ra ayreiatfiifu avru ; or, £«ff atv txBm h ctmi/rAi, 
(as if they had read indead of n’jv), i. e. •« Until 
the coming of him to whom it is rcfcrvecl or, Till 
we ftc arrive that which is refervtd for him." 

It muft be owned, that the (ignification of the He- 
brew word Shiloh is not well known. Some tranflatc, 
the feeptre (hall not depart from Judah, till he comes 
to whom it belongs nbvr or 'bar inilead of iba 'b O- 
therff, “ till the birth of him who fliall be born of a 
pacific;" or, “of profperity," firo/peratus Sha^ 
lah fignifiea, “ to be in peace, to be in profperity ;" 
others, <* till the birth of him who fhall be born of a 
woman that lhall conceive without the knowledge of a 
]AraL /ccunJina, Jluxusf ; otherwife, “ the 

Dieu, feeptre lhall not depart from Judah, till its end, its ruin, 
till the downfal of the kingdom of the Jews," bMiv or 
f Lr Clrn ccafeJ, it has jintjhed\. Some Rabbins have 

■1 (SmeJ. taken the name Sikh or Shiloh^ as if it fignified the city 
of this name in PaleiUne : “ The feeptre (hall not be 
taken away from Judah till it comes to Shiloh ; till it 
ihall be taken from him to be given to Saul at Shiloh." 
But in what part of Scripture is it faid, that Saul was 
acknowledged as king or confecrated at Shiloh I If we 
would uiiderftand it of Jeroboam the fon of Nebat, the 
matter is ftill as uncertain. TJic Scripture mentions no 
aHembly at Shiloh that admitted him as king. A more 
modern author derives Sikh from nbv, fati^are, which 
fometimes fignifiea to he wary^ to J^tffer ; till his la- 

bours his fuiferings, his paifien, lhall happen." 

But ngt to amufe ourfelves about feeking out the 
grammatical fignification of Shiloh, it is fufficient for 
us to (how, that the ancient Jews are in this matter 
agreed with the Chri Ilians: they acknowledge, that 
this word (lands for the Mcjftah the King, It is thus 
that the paraphraHs Onkelos and Jonathan, that the an- 
cient Hebrew commentaries upon Gcncfis, and that the 
Talmudifls themfelvcs, explain iu If Jefus Chrid and 
his apodles did not make ufe of this palTage to prove 
the coming of the Mefliah, it was becaufe then the com- 
pletion of this prophecy was not fuJficicntly manifeft. 
The feeptre dill continued among the Jews; they had 
ftill kings of their own nation, in the perfons of the Hc- 
rods ; but foon after the feeptre was entirely taken 
away from them, and has never been rcilorcd to them 
ftnee. 

The conceited Jews feek in vain to put forced mean- 
ings upon this prophecy of Jacob ; faying, for example, 
that the feeptre intimates the dominion of ftrangers, to 
which they have been in fubjc£lion, or the hope of fee- 
ing one day the feeptre or fupremc power fetiled again 
among themfelves. It is eafy to perceive, chat all this 
is contrived to deliver themfelvcs out of perplexity. In 
vain likewifc they, take refuge in certain princes of the 
captivity, whom they pretend to .have fublided beyond 
tbc Euphrates, exercifingan authority over their nation 
little differing from abfolute, and being of the race of 
David. This pretended fuccefiion of princes is per- 
fedly chimerical ; and though at certain times they 
could (how a fuccefTion,. it continued but a lliort time, 
•and' their authority was too obfeure, and too much li- 
mited, to be the objeifl: of a prophecy fo remarkable as 
this was, 


SHlMGLES, in building, fmall pieces of wood, of Ship- 
quartered oaken boards, faw n to a certain fcantling, or, 
as is more ufual, cleft to about an inch thick at one 
end, and made like wedges, four or five inches broad, 
and eight or nine inches long. 

Shingles are ufed in ft cad of tiles or flates, cfpccially 
for churches and fteeplcs ; however, this covering ig 
dear ; yet, where tiles are very fcarce, and a light co- 
vering is required, it is preferable to thatch ; and where- 
they arc made of good oak, cleft, and not fawed, and 
well feafoned in water and the fun, they make a furc, 
light, and durable covering. 

The building is firft to be covered all over with 
boards, and the fliinglcs nailed ypon them. 

SHIP, a general name for all large vcfltls, particu- 
larly thofe equipped with three mails and a bowfpnt ; 
the mails being compoftd of a lowcr-maft, top-mall, and 
top-gallant- mail : each of thefe being provided with 
yards, fails, &c. Ships, in general, are cither employ- 
ed for w'ar or incrchandife. 

Smfs of IVar arc veflels properly equipped with ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and all the ncceffary martial wea- 
pons and infiruments for attack or defence. They arc 
diilinguifhed from each other by their feveral ranks or 
clalTcs, called rates^ as follows : Ships of the firit rate 
mount from 100 guns to no guns and upwards ; fe- 
cond rate, from 90 to 98 guns ; third rate, from 64 to 
74 guns ; fourth rate, from 50 to 60 guns ; filth rate, 
from 32 to 44 guns ; and lixth rates, fioin 20 to 28 
guns. Seethe article Rate. Veflels carrying lefs than 20 
guns arc denominated Jloops^ cutters^ fir e-JlAps ^ and bombs. 

It has lately been propofed to reduce the number of 
thefe rates, which would be a faving to the nation, and 
alfo produ£live of feveral material advantages. 

In Plate CCCCL. is the reprefentation of a firft 
rate, with rigging, &c. the feveral parts of which are 
as follow ; 

Parts of tlic hull. — A, The cathead ;.B, The fore- 
cbain-walcs, or chains ; C, The main-chains ; D, I'he 
mizen-ebains ; E, The entering port ; F, The hawfe- 
holcs ; G, The poop-lanterns ; H, The chefs-tree ; I, 

The head ; K, The ftem. 

1, The bowfprit. 2, Yard and fail. 3, Gammon- 
ing. 4, Manrop, 5, Bobftay. 6, Sprit fail-lhects. 

7, Pendants. 8, Braces and pendants. 9, Halliards. 

10, Lifts. Zl, Clue -lines. 12, Spritfail-horfes. i'.;, 
Buntlines. 14, Standing lifts. 15, Bowfprit-fliroud. 

16, Jib boom. 17, Jibilay and fail. 18, Halliards. 

19, Sheers. 20, Horfes. 21, Jib-guy. 22, Spnifaii- 
topfail yard. 23, Horfes. 24, Sheets. 25, Lifts. 

26, Braces and pendants. 27, Cap of bowfpi it. 28, 

Jack ftaff. 29, Truck. 30, Jack flag 31, /o/v- 

maf, 32, Runner and tackle. 33, Shrowds. 34, 
Laniards. 35, Stay and laniard. 36, Prcventer-llay 
and laniard. 37, Woolding of the mall, 38, Fore- 
yard and fail. 39, Horfes. 40, Top. 41, Crowfoot. , 

42, Jeers. 43, Yatd-tackles. 44, Lifts. 45, Braces 
and pendants. 46, Sheets. 47, Foretacks. 48, Bow- 
lines and bridles. 49, Fore bunt-lines. 50, Fore leechi* 

lines, 51, Prcventcr-bracc. 52, Fiitiock-lhrouds. 

53, Foretop-mejl, 54, Shrouds and laniards. 55, Foie- 
tup-friil yard and fail. 56, Stay and fail. 57, Runner. 

58, Bdck-ftays. 59, llalliaids. 6c, Lifts. 61, Braces 
and pendants. 62, Ilorfec. 63, Clew-Hncs. 64, Bow- 
lines and bridles. 65, Rccf-tackles. 66, Sheets. 671 

Buntlines. . 
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ISantlints.U’ Crafsrtivcf. 69 rC«p 4 \ fXh Eoittop^ 
ipr^yant^viaft 17 1 « Shtovdiii, ,* 72^ ¥atd tadimh 7j, 
Backftays. 741 Stay. 75, Lifts. 76»''iCkw«lmeSk 77^ 
Bracei and pondan^bi; ^ '78, Bovlmea^nd bddlts. * 79» 
Flaff'RafT. 60, Track, Fiag-ftaff-Ray. B2» Flag 
of the lord k^h adtnirBl.<^B^, Mainrmafi* 84^ Shrouds. 
8 5> Laniards.' j86i llnnner and tackle. 87> Futtock- 
R^uda; 88» Top^lBBtem. 891 Crank of ditto. 909 
Stay.' .91IV. Pmenter Ray. 92, Stay -tackles, 949 
Woolding of the mad. 94, Jeers. 979 Yard-tackles. 
969 Lifts. 97, Braces and pendants. 98, Horl'ei, 99, 
Sheets, loo* Tacks. 10X9 Bowknea and bridles. 
102, C vow-foot. 1059 Cap. 104, Top. toy* Bunt- 
lines. 1069 Lccchdiii^s. 1079 Yard and faiL-^1089 
Moin^opmq^^ J099 Shfibijids and laniards. 1 1O9 Yard 
and fail. iii|/ Futtock Hirouds. 1129 Backftays. 
1159 Stay. 1 14> Staffail and halliards. 115, Tye. 
1 1 69 Halliards. 1 1 7 > Lifts. 1 1 8 » Clew-lines. 1 1 9, 

Bracesand pendants. i20f Horfes^ 1 2 19 Sheets, laa. 
Bowlines and Bridles. 123, Buntlines. 1249 Reef- 
tackles. 125, Crofs trees. 1269 Cap.*— *1279 jAf^m- 
Uf^gnlhnUm^i 1 28, Shrouds and laniards. 129, Yard 
and fail. 1309 Backilays. 131, Stay. 1329 Stay« 
fail tod halliard, 133, Lifts. 1349 Braces and peok 
dants. . 133, Bowlines and* bridles. 136, CWdines. 
137^ FlagRaff. \\ 38, Tiatck. 1 399’ FlagRaffrRay.' 140^9 
Flag llandard.-— 14I9 1429 Shrouds.and 

laniards. 143, Cap. 1449 Yard and. lail. 1439 
Block for fignal halliards. 1469 SbccL > 147, Ben*, 
daat lines. 1489 Peck-brails. . 1499 StayfniL 13109 
Stay. 15 19 Defridk and fpan. 132, Top^ 1349 
Crofs-jack ;^'and. . s 34, Crofs-jack lifts'. s35^iCiior8- 
Jack braces. 2361 CroiVjack (lings.-,- 13 7, 
mqfl. 1589 Shrouds and laniards. i39j*YaTd and fdiL 
1609 Backilays. 1 61, Stay. 162, Halliards. 26.39 
Lifts. 164, Braces and pendants. 1659 Bowlines 
and bridles. 166, Sheets. 1679 Clew-lines. 1689 
Stayfail. 1699 Crofs-trees. 170, Cap. 171^ Flag- 
ftaff. 172, Flagftaffrttay. 173, Truck. 174, Flag, 
uxsiUn. 175, Enlign^ftaiL 176, Truck. ’177, Eii- 
6gn. 178, Stern Udder. 179, Bower cables ; > > 

Fig. 2. Plate CCCC LI. is a vertical longitudinal 
fcdlion of a hrli rate (hip of war, with references to the 
principal parts ; which are as follow : 

A, Iff* the head, containing,—!^ The Rem ; 2, The 
knee of* the head or cutwater $ 3, The lower and up- 
per cheek .; 4, The trail-board ; 3, The Rgure 2 6, 
gratings ; 7, The brackets ; 8* ThefalfcRem ; 9, The 
teaR hooks; loy The Imofc holes $ 1 1. lire bulkhead 
forward 4 12, The oat-head : 13, The cat-hook ; 14, 
NecefTary feats ; 15, The manger within aboard ; <16, 
The bowfpnt.* 

Bi Upon tbeforecaRle— 17, The gratings; 189 The 
partners oftihe maR ) 2 9,. The gunwale ; 20, Tite^hcl- 
fry ; 2I9 The funnel for fmoke ; 22, The gangway go* 
ing oft' the forecaille ; The f^recaRle guhs. . 

C, In iUe foi;ei»(Ux>--»24k'.The door of thehttlkHttd 
forward; 25V ORtcera cabins >; 2=6, Staircafe ; 27, l^one- 
hop-fail (httet bits t The boanis ; 29^ The o^IngB. 

The middle gUn-deck forwnr^^jo, :Tlbe fore- 
jeer bits ; 31, The oven and fimiaetr:of copiper s' The 

ehptain^s cook^eoam ; 43; the ladder or way tl<r the 
IbcCOnRif. . , -t ’ r, T 

(jE^fPhe lower gon-dock fovmvdf-*444,iTkolcj(iee* fiane 
•ad aft r flpi Irhc ipkksting^^ ombdRiftrftredk 


tn2ach 4^cfa,T the next under the bedms being callad ^fUp. 

..36>Tllebei]h6 pf the middlegua-deck tore and ^*'^i"'" 
f ^ SH* cadbagi of middle gaufideck fore jud 
skft ; 3B» The fore bits ; 39, The after or main ^hita s 
4O9 The hatchway to the gunocrU ' and bo^tfwJftnUf 
^ce-rooRifft 4U The Jeer '«apRan* * ^ ,■ i x 

F, The otlop — ^42, 43, 44,Tkegkif>nec's9 boaifffsainUt 
mud caipentdrU Rorewrooms 2 43* Thn heankiof. the 
lower gun-deck ; 46, 47, ThepiUam wid- thridiito 
fore and aft ; 48, .Tlw Wkhead oftbeRoril-rimnAff* 

G, The lfald-^n49, 30, 3ft#"TheTfoptAank ridtri^the 
floor rider, and the ilandaed* fore and aft; 32, The 
pillars ; 339 The Rep of the foretnaft ; 549 The kelfoa, 
or falfe keel, and dead riling ; 33, The dead-wood, r 

H, At midftkips io the ho]d<i^36, The floor-Aimbers ; 

37, The keel; 38^ The weB ; 59, Thc'cfaam immp ; 

60f The Rep of tt^mminmARrt IRi, da, BeaoM a^caf* 
lings of the orlop, and .xvr ' ; .• !v .. 

I, The orlop amidlhtps-^). The cable ^tive; 64, 

The main hat^way. . > 

K, The lower gun-deck4midfliipi4-63. The ‘ladder 
leading up to the middk gun-dtek ; 66, The low^ tire 
of ports. 

L, The middle gm^deifk mmtdflup — 67, The middle 

tire of pOt$i ; 68» The entering port ; 69, The main 
Jeer bits.;’ 7o,’.TwiRBd plllarl hr dlanohibtii^tvyi^uhe 
^capftask;'^ 72, GviRii^; 73, Thdindder leading to fbe 
upper deck, ni ^ 

< Mi llieuppergttilMdoekmmidllupa— 749;THemaintop- 
laii-iheet bitstjyp,^ The upper partners ofthe mminmaft; 

476, Thegalkiwfociii Whicih fpare topmaRs ftc. «rc kid ; 

77* Tbie.|uce(lieechlockir; 78- The rennets^p 79, The 
gunwale I 80, The upper 'gratings Thd drift 
bracketa 4* Be 9rThe ydff ^ nle ; 83 ,% Tba'capRairvpall. 

N, Abaft themainmaR^i^f-il, The gangway. off the 
quarterdeck ; 83, The bulkhead of the coach ; 86, The 
Raircafedown totheniiddie ganideck; 87, T^e ^ama 
of tlse upper deckjs< 8S, The gcatioga about ^e .inatn* 
maR; 89, The coach or council^cbambcr ; 969:^0 
‘Rabrafc up to^the quarterdeck* . . . n 

; D,Thequa]terdeck-M»9iv Thehcamff'; 92,Thlrc«r^ 
lings; 93,' The partners of the YaidcnmaR ; 94, The 
gangway up to tlie poop ; 95, The buHthead of>^ the 
cuddy* . ? , 

P, Thepo6p-M96, Tfaetnimpeter’sci^iB; 97^ The 
taffmrl. . j ‘v ' 

The captain’s cabin, v. 

; R, 'The cuddy, uffidUry titvaied £or the maRuraiid fe** 
eretaryfff:ofiicer8tf , < >*«: v)jf 

' S, the Rmte;rpeiihii :wvt of *hrhich it* made the ;bed« 
diamibet and other coircimkfiiies for th&ecmimnmder in 
.chief; 98^ The entmime?ifltoabc;gaBieiy; 99, 
bulkbcad of the great cabin t ' laot ThcRemii^^i and 
alter galknea<’ , '-‘li" '■ *-* 

T, Theprard-roocn».attBtted£brthrEetutcnafiSsiiidmait 
rine oilicem : toft^ ThcJwvwmngallt^^ i^2029"TIk.Raei> 

’tge ami bulkhead of tbr wasd««oom tqj,* The* dbm* 
ibff; oommanduigt the tiUes \ W4i^ The after ftdifiow 
leading down td’the hmrqr funadeck*' . 

V r Sevetal difi^rs^ cabiasi abaft the^ roiinnitfiy, where 
'tbcibldicm.geociaUy keep guard.*: >; i-i 

* i : TMtilkncommaa^ng the 

issddi^;. d <58 TbeiWdet >2C7,Tbe*fteln.^poR ; , 

$ iaO,'Srh«.ggB-room port4 ar^«ni«aba8k; 

1 1 The 
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IX The bread-room fcuttlei out of the gun-room ; 
t ia» The main capftan ; 113, The pall of the capftan ; 
Ii4t The partner ; iiji The bulkhead of the bread- 
room. 

X, The bread-room. 

Y| The ftewrard'a roomt where all provifiona are 
\¥eighed and ferved out. 

Z, The cockpit, where arefubdivifiona for the purfer, 
the furgcon, and his mates. 

A A, The platform or orlop, where provifion is made 
for the wounded in the time of fcrvice ; 116, The hold 
abaft the mam-maft ; 117, The flop of the mizen-maft; 
II 8, The kclfon, or falfe keel ; 1x9, The dead wood, 
or rifitig. 

Ships of war are fitted out either at the expence of 
the (late or by individuals. Tliofe fitted out at the 
public expenc*. are called King^t Jh\ps% and are divided 
into Jlilpt 0/ the Une^ frigaiet^ floopst 5 cc. For an ac- 
count of each of thefe, fee the rcfpeAive articles. Ships 
of war fitted out by individuals arc called privateer/. 
See the article Privatrer. 

Armed-SitiP, Sec J§ km no- Ship, 

Bnmb-Stttp, Sec BoMB-FeJlh, 

JJouhfe-SHtp, See Sttrp- Building, 


Ships are alfo fometimes named according to the dif- 8hip. 
ferent modes of their conftni^ion. Thus we fay, a ' 
^Al-built (hip, &c. 

To SaiPi is either ufed adlively, as to embark any 
perfon or put any thing aboard fhip : or paflively, to 
receive any thing into a (hip ; as, ** we (hipped a bea* 
vy fca at three o’clock in the morning.” 

To SHtpf alfo implies to fix any thing in its place ; 
as, to (hip the oars, that is, to put them in their row- 
locks ; to Aiip the fwivcl ^ns, is to fix them in their 
fockets ; to (hip the handlpokes, dec. 

Machine for drawing Btilft out of Ships, an infiru- 
ment invented by Mr William Hill for this purpofe. 

His account of which is as follows *. * Tmnfjcm 

** Firft, The ufc of this machine is to draw the kcl-^^"'^ th 
fon and dead wood bolts out, and to draw the knee of 
the head bolts. Secondly, The heads of the kclfon bolts 
heretofore w’cre all obliged to be driven through the 
kclfon Boor timbers, and keel, to get them out ; by Vol.’x. 
this means the kelfon is often entirely deitroyed, and 
the large hole the head makes materially wounds the 
floors ; and frequently, when the bolt is much corrod- 
ed, it fcarfs, and the bolt comes out of the fide of the 
keel -—Thirdly, The dead-wood bolts that arc driven 


Fire-SHtP, Sec FiUErShtp, 

HofpUalSHtP, a veflTel fitted up to attend on a fleet 
of men of W'ar, and receive their fick or w'uunded ; 
for which piirpofe her decks (hould be high, and her 
ports fufficiently large. Her cables ought alfo to run 
upon the upper deck, to the end that the beds or cra- 
dles may be more comrnodioufly placed between decks, 
and admit a free palTagc of the air to difperfe that 
which is offenfive or corrupted. 

MerchanuSutp, a velTcl employed in commerce to 
carry commodities of various forts from one port to 
another. 

The largefl merchant (hips are thofe employed by 
the different companies of merchants who trade to the 
Fail Indies. They arc in general larger than our 40 
gun (hips; and are commonly mounted with 20 guns 
on their upper deck, which are nine pounders ; and fix 
on their quarter deck, which are fix pounders. 

Regifier Ship, Sec RpGtsrRU Ship, 

Store^SHtP, a vclTel employed to carry artillery or 
naval (lores for the ufe of a fleet, fortrefs, or garrifon. 

Tran/port-SniP, is generally ufed to condud troops 
from one place to another. 

l^efides the different kinds of (hips above-mentioned, 
which are denominated from the purpofe for which 
they are employed, veiTels have alfo, in general, been 
named according to the different manner of rigging 
them. It would bt an endlefs, and at the fame time an 
unneceifary talk, to enumcraite all the diflferent kinds of 
veffels with refped to their rigging ; and therefore a 
few only arc here taken notice Fig. 5. Plate 

CCCCLL is a Jbip wliich would be convert^ into a 
barb by ftripping the miuen-mail of its yards and tlie 
fails belonging to them. If each mail, its correfponding 
topmall and topgallant mail, tnfiead of being compofed 
of feparate pieces of wood, were all of one-continued 
piece, then this ve/Td with very little alteratior would 
be a poiam. Fig. 4. reprefents a fnoro ; fig. 5. a hU 
* Plate* binders fig. *6. 1 hrig ( fig. 7. a hetch i fig. 8. afehoon* 
COCCLII. 9 * fig- »0. aroebec ( fig. if. a galliot^ 

kg. 12. a dogger; fig. 13. agedky under fail; fig. 14. 
ditto. 


with two or three drifts, are feldom or never got out, 
by which means the dead- wood is condemned, when fume 
of it is really ferviceable. — Fourthly, In draw'ing the 
knee of the head-bolts, fometimes the knee darts off, 
and cannot be got to again, but furs up, and with this 
machine may be drawn in ; for it has been proved to 
have more power in darting a holt than the maul.” 

In fig. I. “ A, A, rtprefent two llrong male ferews, 
working in female ferews near the extremities of the 
cheeks againd plates of iron £, E. C C is the bolt 
to be drawn ; which, being held betw'ceii the chaps of 
the machine at D D, is, by turning the ferews by the 
lever B, forced upwards out of the wood or plank of 
the fliip. F, F, arc two dogs, with hcxiks at their low- 
er extremities; which, being driven into the plank, ferve 
to fupport the machine till the chaps have got fad hold 
of the bolt. At the up^cr part of thefe dogs arc rings 
paiDng through holes in a collar, moveable near the 
heads of the ferews. Fig. 2. is a view of the upper 
(kic of the cheeks wdien joined together ; a, a, the 
boles in which the ferews work ; h, the chaps by 
which the bolts arc drawn. Fig. 3. The under fide of 
the cheek ; a, a, the holes in which the ferews work ; 
hj the chaps by which the bolts are drawn, and where 
the teeth that gripe the bolt arc more difliu^flly (hown. 
Fig. 4. One of the cheeks fcpai*ated from the other, 
the letters referring as in fig, 2. and 3. 

This machine was tried in his inajedy’s yard at Dept- 
ford, and was fi)und of the greated niility. — ** Fird, 
It drew a bolt that was driven down fo tight asi only to 
go one inch in fixteen blows wiiii a double headed 
maul, and was wtW clenched below : the bolt drew the 
ring a confidcrable way into the wood, and wirt-drew 
itfelf through, and left the ring behind. Secondly, 
It drew a boh out of the Venub*s dead-wood that could 
not be got out by the maul. That part of it which 
went through the keel was bent clofe up to the lower 
part of the dead-wood, and the machine drew the bolt 
ftraight, and drew it out with cafe. It alfo drew a keU 
fon bolt out of the Stanley Weil Indianian, in MelTrs 
Wtlls's yard, Deptford ; which being a bolt of tvro 
drift*} could oot be driven out. 
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Ship. Alano^t'fncnt qf Ships at finale amhorj is llic method 
of taking care of a fliip while riding at fingle anchor in 
a lidc-way, by picvcntiiig her from fouling her anchor, 
&c. The fidlowing rules for this purpoft;, with whirli 
wcJ^avc been faVourtd by Mr Henry Taylor ^ ol North 
Shields, will be found of ilie utinoll euufequcufee. 

Riding, in a tide-way, with a frelli-of-wind, the fliip 
fliould have what is called a fiort or nolmlward fer^ure^ 
fay 45 or 50 fathoms of cabh’, and always fliecrcd to 
windward (a), not always with the helm hard down, 
but inoiv or lefs fo according to the flrength or wcak- 
nefs of the tide. It is a known that many flnps 
flieer their anchors home, drive on board of other Ihips, 
and on the fands near which tluy rode, before it has 
been difcoveicd that the anchor liad bLcn itioved from 
the place wlurc it was let go. 

When the w'ind is crofs, or nearly crof.^, off-fliore, or - 
in the oppofile direction, (hips will always back. This 
is done by the mlzeii'topfail, afliflcd, if needful, by the 
mizcn-llayrad ; fuchashavc no iniAen-topfail common- 
ly life the main-toj)fuil, or if it blowo frcih, a top-gal- 
lant laii, or any fncli lail at the galr’. 

In backing, a flop ihould always wdnd with a taught 
cable, that it may be ceitain the anchor is drawn round. 
In cafe there is not a fufliciency of wind for that pur- 
pofe, the (hip flioiild be hove apeak. 

Riding with the wind afoic the beam, the yauls 
oiipl.t be braced forward ; if abaft the bean>, iliey are 

j to be braced nil aba^K, 

3 If the wind is fo far aft that the (hip will not back 

Riding (w'hich (iioiild not be attempted if, when the tide eafes, 

wiudwjrJ forges ahead, and brings the buoy on tlic lee 

of )* be feat ahead ; if the wind is far aft, 

hrc.kirjT blows frefb, the utmo(l care and atteiilioii is nccef. 

her Ihccr. 21^* (hips riding in this (ituation often break their 

fheer, and come to windward of tluir anchors again. 
It fliould be obferved, tiiat when the fhip lies in this 
ticklifli fitiialion, the iifier-yardn irmfl be braced for- 
ward, and the fore-yaids the eonirary way : (lie will lie 
fafe, as the buoy can be kept on the lee (juait' r, or fup- 
pofe the helm is aport, as long as the buoy ii, on the 
iaibomd quarter. With the helm thus, and the wind 
light aft, or nearly fo, the (larboard main and fore bra- 
ces (huiild be hauled in. '^riiis iuppofes the main biacca 
to lead foi waid. 

Tcndtiu'- to When the (hip begins to lend to leeward, and the 
itcw..rd buoy comes on the weather quat ter, the iird thing to 
wli.i! the be done i^lo brace ab«>ut the fore-yaid ; and when the 

rt'j.rmill ^vind comes near the beam, fet the fore-llayfail, and 
1 I id . 1 - 
i ( ..c’. 
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keep it (landing until it (hakes ; then brace all the yards Ship,, 
fliarp forward, tfpcciidly if it is hktly to blow ftrong. 

4lf lying in the aforefaid pofitiou, and flic breaks her *■ ' 

flicer, brace about the iiiaiii yatd immediately; if (he 
recovers and brings the buoy uu the Ice or larboard quar- 
ter, let the main-yard be again braced about ; but if fhe r.ip l.iv.iU* 
come to a flieer the other wiiy, by bringing the buoy Ihem. 
on the other quarter, change the helm and brace the 
fore-yard to. ^ 

Riding leeward tide with more cable than the wind- WJuna 
watd fervice, and expecting the fliip will go to wind- lonj^ Irr- 
ward of her anchor, begin as foon as the tide eafes to 
(horieu in the cable. I’his is ofteii*liard work ; but it 
is ncceflary lo he done, otberwife the anchor may be 
fouh-d by the great length of cable the fliip hab to draw wu.dwjuh 
round; but even if that could be done, the cable w'ould 
b'c damaged ngainfl the bows or cut-water. It is to 
be obferved, that 'when a fliip rides wiudwai d-tide the 
cable fliould be cackled fioin the lliott fervice to ward j 
the anchor, as far as wull prevent the bare part touch- 
ing the (hip. 

When the fliip lends to wdndward and muft be feta- 
hcad, lioill the fore-flayfail as foon as it will (land, aiul 
when the buoy comes on the lee-cpiarter, haul Jow'ii the 
fore-flayfiiil, brace to the fore-yard, aud put the hchn 
a-Iee; for till then the helm muu be kept u-weather and 
the yards full. 

When the fliip rides leeward tide, and the wind iu- 
creafes, care fliould he taken to give her mure cable In 

ill time, otherv^ife llie anchor may (lurt, and probably a flt*‘ni. 
it will be troublcfome to gel her brought up again ; 
and this care is tluj more neccllary when the fliip rides 
ill ihc haufe of another (hip, Prcvivius lo giving a long 
fervice it is ufual to take a wcather-bit, tliat is, a turn 
of the cable over the windUfs end, fo that in veering 
away the (hip will be under cornmund. The fervice 
ought to be greafed, which will prevent its chafing in 
the haufe. 

If the gale coniinncs to inrreafe, the topmafls fliould 
be (Iruck in lime ; but the fore-yard, fliould fildom, it 
ever, be lowered down, that in cafe of parting the ioie- 
fail may be ready to fit. At fucli timts there flionlJ 
be more on deck than the common anchor-watch, tlut 
no accident may happen from inaltention or fulling a 
fleep. 

In a tide-way a fecond anchor fliould never be let 
go but when abfoluicly ncceflary ; for a fliip wnll fome- 
times ride eaficr and fafer, cfpecially if the fea runs high, 
with a very long fcope of cable and one anchor, than with 

lefs 


(a) It has been thought by foinc thcorifts, that fliips fliould be flieered to leeward of their anchors ; but ex- 
perience- and the common praflicc of the hell informed feamcn aru againd ihat opinion: for it is found, that wdu-n 
a fliip rides leeward tide and fheered to w indward, with the wind two or three points upon the bow, and bloviiiig 
hard, in the interval between the fqiialls the (beer will draw her low'iirds the wind’s eye ; fo that when the next 
Iqr.aU comes, before ftie be preffed aftream of her andior, it ib probable there will be a lull again, and the fpring 
u hu h the Cbble got by the fbeer will greatly eafe it during the (quail. 

Lvery ftaman knows that no fliip without a rudder, 01 the helm left loofe, will wear ; they always in fucTi fi- 
tuatimir. fly to : this proves that the wind j>refling upon the quarter aud the helm a-i(.c, a flrp will be Icfe liable 
to break her (heer than when the helm is a-weather. llt'fidcs, if the helm is a-lee w-lien (he breaks her flieer, it 
wnll be a-wcaihcr w'ben the wind comes on the other quarter, as it ought to be until (he either fwing to leeward, 
or bring the buoy on the other quarter. Now if the (hip breaks her fheer with the helm a-weathcr, it throws her 
head 10 the wind to fuddciily as fcarce to give time lo brr.cc the yardb about, aud veiy pscbably flic will fall over, 
htr anchor before the fore-ftayfail can be got up. 
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UTr lt*nprth and two c iolfp ; however. It is advirablr, as a 
preventive, when Tnins have not room to drive, and the 
night is dark, lo K t iVl'l a f'':ond an chor und**r foot, with 
a range of i-aUc along the deck. If this is not thought 
ncfcdan to be* done, the dcfp-fjd lead fhould be thiown 
overboard, and iIjt lire frefiucritly handled by the watch, 
thnt thn' may be afTured (he rides fall. 

Tf at anytime the anehor-wateb, prefimrngon their 
own hro\s!;d^;o, fluiilJ wind the (hip, or fufTer her to 
hrealt her Tru er without calling i.'-c mate, he fliould im- 
mediately, ortlie very firft opportunity,' oblige the crew 
to heave the anchoi in fight ; which will prevent the 
comntiflior of the like fault again ; for belules the (hare 
nF rouble thf u'atch will his ve, the reft of the crew will 
bl'.unc them for iiccde^ling their duty. 

Prudent rnstes f-ldom lie a week in a road-ftead 
without heaving their anchor in fight ; even though they 
have not the h’afl fufpiciori of its being foul. There 
are other rrafons why the anchor (honld be looked at ; 
Ibinet imc'i the cable receives damage by fweeping wrecks 
or ani;hoiR that have been loft, or from rocks or ftnncs; 
and it is often necefFary to trip the anchor, in order to 
take a clearer birth, which (hoLild be done as often as 
any Trip brings np t^o near. 

Miihfjil f 'f tie ftife rentriVdl cf fitch Ships rnt h'tve been 
(brh'cn ov jhorr. For this purpofe empty ca(ks are nfii- 
ally employed to float off ilic vtlTcl, ifpecially if (lie it. 
fin'ill, and at the finie time near the port to which it is 
propoleJ to conduct In other cafes, the following 
nitlhod adopted b}' hfr Bernard * will anfwcr. 

“ ('n January f, 1779 (fays Mr'Barnard), in a moft 
clrcndfnl ftorm, the York Kail Iiuliaman, of eight hun- 
dred tons, homeward bound, with a pepper cargo, part- 
ed her cables in Margate r<^ada, and was driven on (horc, 
within one hundred feet of ttiv head and thirty feet of 
tlic fidf of Margate pier, then drawing twenty-two feet 
fix inches water, the (low of a good fpring tide being 
only fourteen fect at that place. 

“ On the third of the fame month I went down, as a 
fiiip-builder, to allift, as much as lay in my power, my 
worthy friend Sir Richard Hothiun, to whom the hip 
belonged. I found her perfedfly upright, and her fneer 
(or fide appearance) the fame as when firft built, hut 
■funk to the twelve feet water mark fore and aft in a bed 
of chalk mixed with a ftifT blue clay, exadtiy the (hape 
of her body below that draft of water; and from the 
rudder being torn from her as (he ft ruck coming on 
fliore, and the violent agitation of the fca after her be- 
ing there, her ftern was fo greatly injured as to admit 
free accefs thereto, which tilled her for four days equal 
to the flow of the tide. Having fully informed myfclf 
of her fitiiation and the flow' of fpriug-tides, and being 
clearly of opinion (he might be again got off, I recom- 
mended, as the firft ncccfTary ftep, the immediate dif- 
charge of the cargo ; and, in the progrefs of that bufi- 
ncf8,*‘I found the tide always flowed to the fame height 
on the fliip ; and when the cargo was half difeharged, 
and I knew the remaining part fiiould not make her 
draw more than eighteen feet water, and w'hilc f was 
obferving the water at twenty-two feet lix inches by the 
fliip*s marks, flie inftantly lifted to feventecn f?et eight 
inches ; the water and air being before excluded by her 
preflure'em the dlay, and the atmofphcrc acting upon 
upper part equal to fix bundled tons, which is the 


wreight cd* water difplaccd at the diffi-rence of tlicfc two M*’ 
draffs of water. — v 

“ The moment the (hijHlflcd, t difeovered flic hsd 
rccfivtd more d:imagc than was at fu ft up])rt;hepdcd, her- 
leaks being fuch as filled her fiom ti'ur li> cigineen fect 
water in an hour and a half. As nothing wur 

to be cxpcclcd from pumping, feveral fciittles <»r hobs 
in the (hipN fide were made, and valvts fix.d thereto, 
to drawoff the water at the lowed ebb of the tide, to 
facilitate the difcliargc of the remaining pari of the car- 
go ; and, after many attempts, I fucc«cded in an exter- 
nal application of flurp ficins fewed on a friil and thrull 
under the bottom, to flop the body of water from ru fil- 
ing fo fuiioufly into the (hip. I'lii j biifiricr? eftVek'd, 
moderate pumping cnaldcd i:s to keep the (hip to about 
fix feet water at low water, and by a vigorous effort wc 
could bring the (hip fo light as (when ihc cargo (liould 
be all difeharged) to Lc calily removLd into deeper water. 

But as the external application might be difinrhed hv 
fo doing, or totally removed by the ap;itatii»n of the 
(hip, it was abfolutely ueceffary to provide fomc per- 
manent fccurity for the lives of tliofe who win to na- 
vigate her to the river Thames. I then recommendtd 
as the eheapefl, qniekeft, and moft efTertua! plan, to lav 
a deck in the hold, as low as the water couid hr pump- 
ed to, framed fo folidlyand fccurely,andcaiilked fo tight, 
as to fwim the (hip independent of her own leaky bottom. 

“ Beams of fir timber twelve inthes (qiinrc were 
placed in the hold under every lower deck beam in the 
(hip, as low as the water would permit ; thete were in 
two pieces, for the convcniency of getting them down, 
and alfo for the better fixing tlum of an exadf length, 
and well bolted together wlicn in their places. Over 
thvfc wore laid long Dant/.ic dcab of two inches and 
a half thick, well nailed and caulked. Againft the 
fliip’s fide, all fore and aft, was well nailed a piece of 
fir twelve inches broad and fix inches thick on the low- 
er and iliive inches on the upper edge, to prevent the 
deck from rifing at tlic fide. Owi the deck, at every 
beam, w as laid a crofs ]>iccc of fii timber fix inriics deep 
and twelve inches bioad, reaching from the pillar of 
the hold to the ftiip’s fide, on which the fliores were to 
he placed to relift the preflure of the water beneath. 

On each of thefe, an ! againft the lower deck beam, at 
equal diftanccs f»cm the fide and middle of the (hip, was 
placed an upright fhore, fix inches by twelve, the lower 
end let two iiichts into the crof, pi^.ec. From the foot 
of this ftiorc to the Ihiji^s fide, under tlic end of every 
lower deck beam, was placed a diagonal fiiorc fix inch- 
es by twelve, to cafe the (hip's deck of part of the drain 
by throwing it on ihe fide. An upright (hfire of ihrtc 
inches by twelve was placed from the end oi every trofs 
piece. to the lower deck beams at the fide, and one of 
three inches by twelve on the midfiiip end of every erofs 
piece to the lower deck beam, and nailed to the pillars 
in the hold. Two firm tight bulkheads or paitilioni 
were made as near the extremes of the flup as pofliblel 
The ceiling or in(ide pl.ink of the (hip was very fccurcly 
caulked up to the lower deck, and the whole formed A 
complete Ihip with a flat bottom within fide, to fw im the 
outfide lc,»ky one ; and that bottom being deprefied fix 
feet below' the external water, refifted the (hip's w'eight 
above it equal to five hundred and eighty-one tons, and 
fafely conveyed her to the dry dock at Deptford." 

- S A 2 SHIP-BUILDING- 
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Hittory. ®*lWhom invention of 

(bips, isUke all other thing, of equal antiquity, uncertain. 

A very fmnJl portion of art or contrivance was aen 
in the firft (hips: they vrere neither Ilrong nordurab c, 
but confilkd only of a few plank, laid 
out beauty or ornament, and juft fo compaaed a. to 
keep out ihe water. In fome place, they were only the 
hX or (lock, of trees hollowed, and then conf.fted 
only of one piece of timber. Nor wa. wood alone ap- 
plied to this ufe ; but any other buoyant « 

the Egyptian reed papyru. ; or leather, of which Uie 
primitwiiliip. were frequently compofed; bottom 
Ld fide, being extended on a frame of thin batten, or 
fcaiitlings, pf flexible wood, or begirt with wicker., 
S a. ws have frequently beheld amongft the Amen- 
■ nan favage. In this manner tliey were often navigated 
upon the^rivirsof Etl'iiopw, Egypt,. and Sabeaii Arabi^ 
cL. in later limes. But in the irft of them, we find 
no mention of any thing but leather or hides fewed o- 
irtiher. ' In a veffel of this kind, Dardauus fecured h» 
retreat to the country afterward, called rraar, when he 
was compelled by a terrible deluge to 

habitation of Samothriicc, According to Viigtl. Cha. 
ron’s infernal boat was of the fame conipoiitiou. 

But as the other arts extended their influence, naval 
architeaure likewife began to emerge from the gloom 
of ignorance and barbaiirm t and a. the. Hups of ihofe 
Lev were increafed in bulk, and better proportioned 
ffr commerce, the appearance of thole floating citadels 
of unufual form, fuH of living men,flying with feemiogly 
exonhded wings over thefurfaccot the untravcllcdocean, 
ftruek the igiioranl people with terror and aftonifliinent:. 
Jndhcnc<,®a. wc are told by Ariftophane^s, arole the 
fable of Perfeu. flying to ‘he Gorgon., who 
ally carried thither in a (hip! Hence, in all probability, 
,1 . f.mous ftory of Triptolemua riding on a winged 
diagon is deduced, only becaufe he failed from Athena, 
fo t^e time of a great dearth. toamore plenuful country, 
V • . 1 ,.. ........ffiti,, of hi. Dcoule. The fiaion of 



\rith lailSa ana ••••w • . " 

Se fovereign of the fea j nor doe. there appear 

ah! other foiJation for the ftone.of griffin., or of 
Sl Votfoi med into. bird, and filhe., which we fo 
ofuVmeei witli in the ancient poet*. So-acceptable to 
the Gtft age. of the wo.ld were invention, of this nature;, 

\»h<fevef made '^“Xed ^ 

i,val archittftuMi.buWing 

Ireiigih or fwiftnef. tlia»ihofc irfed before, or rendered 


or iwiiinciB iiiaw , 

^ .Sd more commodioti. by additional contnvcoce., 

!^dlfco,cred countries unknown to fotmer t««lle^ 

were thought worthy 

i^Ctated into the numberofiheir deified heroea. Hence 
We'hiv^ in aftfonoiny the figiiS of Ariei ahd 


ported Phfyxus from Oreece to Colchos, and the lat- Hiftory. 
ter Europa from Phoenicia to Crete. Argo, Pegafua# v— ^ 
and Pericus, wen: likewife new (hips of a dincrMt 
fort from the former, which being greatly admired by 
the barbarous and uninftru&cd people of thqle time., 
were tranflated amongft the ftars, iu commemoration of 

their iuvcDtors, and rnetamorphofed into conftcllations 

by the poets of their owh and of fucceeding «gt*- 
The chief parts, of which (hips, anciently confifted, 
were three, viz. the belly, the prow, and the ftern i the(c 
were again compofed of otlier froaller parts, which ihall 
be brk%y deferibed in their order, In the dtfcriplion> 
wc chiefly follow Scheffer, who Ivath fo eopioufly treat, 
ed this fubjea, and with fuch induftry and learning coU 
left'ed whatever is nccelTary to illullrate it, that very 
little room is left for enlargement by tbofe who inclin* 

to purfue tins mveftigatioo. , 

I III the belly, or middle part of the ffiig, there was 
««•«, aariua. or- the “-kiel,” which was compofed of 
wood : it was placed at tlve bottom of the (hip, .being 
defigned to cut apd glide through the waves, and then^ 
fore was not broad, but narrow and (harp, » whence it 
may he perceived that not all (hips, but only the fwotjoi, 
which (hips of war were called, wbof;q bcUiea were 
ftraight and of a fmall circumference, were provided 
with keels, the reft having uCually flat bouoms. Around 
Uie outfide of the keel were fixed gieee. of wood, to 
vent it from befog damaged when the fliip WM ntft. 
launched into the water, or afterwards ftruek on any 
rocks } thefe were called in Latin tunei. 

Next to the keel was the « pump-wcll, or 

well-room,” within which was contained the or 

“ pump }'■ through which water was conveyed out of, 

tbe (bip. , u „ r j 

After this, there was Mvn{«> or the Iccond 

keel,” foroewhat refembling what is now called thp 
ittfons it was placed beneath the pump, and calW. 

KKurtr^mi by fome it is falfcly fuppof. 

ed to be the fame with . i* ’ 

Above the pump was a hollow pUee,, called by 
rodotus iMi^a rae ww. by Pollux nvrw and ya»«. becauft 
large and capacioua, after the form of a belly j by. th« 
Latins, uRuflit. This waaformed by crouked-ribs, vyith 
which it was furronnded, which were pieces of wood 
rifing from the keel upwards, and called by, Hefychiua 
and by others, the belly of the ihip bj- 

ing contained within them: in Latin, cofla$ and in Eng- 
liCh, timbcri. Upon thefe were placed certain pUpks, 
which Ariftophanes c^ls ^ 

The or « Mes” of the ftiip, .enep.w;. 

naffed all the former part* on tioth hands ,} thefe w^r^ 
TOinpofcd of krgi foSers extended from prqw t^o fter^. 
and called *n'i *“* 

whole fabric Wds, begirt, or furronnded. , 

III both thefe fides the rowers had their places, 
ed Tw»i.suid UVO /»>■» a»d trwpo* pl»Fc4- 

above on*' shotber j the Ipwett ijiras (Called ?*>iif}|M*j.a,p.p- 
tbofe that laboured thcK.in,.h«k«^ ; the foiddlf 
andthe men/tw^V-^* 
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ftory. rowfrs were termed In thcfe apartments were 

~ fpaccfi through which the rowers put their oars : thcfe 
wert fometimes one continued vacuity from one end to 
! the other, called but more ulually diftindl holes* 

\ each of which was dcfigned for a fjngle oar ; thcfe 
y^were llyled r^ymifutr*, as alfo becaufe 

not unlilFcthc eyes of living creatures* All of them were 
by a mole ‘general name termed from containing 

the oard ; but iy»«3riy feems to have been ahothcr tiling* 
iigiiifying the fpacca between the banks' of oars on each 
fide* whei^c t!hc paffengers appear to Have been placed. 
On the top of all thcfe was a paf&gc or place to walk, 
called 9r«^«d«f* and as joining to the 

or uppernioil bank of oars, 

2. •* the “ prow or fore. deck/* whence it is 

fofnetimes called juitw****, and commonly diliinguifh^ 
by other metaphorical titles taken from hum^ faces, 
in fbme fhips there h mention of two prows* as alfo 
two ftcfns: fucli was Daiiaus's (hip adorned by Miner- 
Ya when he fltd from Egypt. It was lifual to beautify 
the pmw with gold and various forts of paint and co- 
lours I in the primitive times red was moll in ufe ; 
whence Homer’s (hips were commonly dignified with 
the titles of^XrdjT^e^tti* andipMMjesirAe^fli, or ** red- faced 
thc'blue likewife, or'flcy-cblour, was fretjucntly made 
dfo of, as bearing a near refemblance to the colour of 
diefeS; whence weiindlhips called by HbmeritvtfMX’^a^M* 
by Aridophanes «v«N^CoAai.- Several other colours were 
alfo made ufe of ; nor were they barely varniflicd over 
with them, but very often annealed by wax melted in 
the fire/ fo as neither the fun, winds* nor water* were 
able tb deface them. The art of doing this was called 
irom the wax from the fire which 

H deferibed by vitruviust and mentioned in Ovid. 


Piffa colonhus ujllf 


j CwruUam nuitrem ccncitva puppU hahrt~ 

The painted /Kip with melted wax anneard 

Had Tethys for its deity — 

In thefe colours the various forms of gods* animals* 
plants, &c. were ufually drawn, which were likcwife 
often added as ornaments to other parts of the fhips* a^ 
plainly appears from the ancient tnoiiumcnts prefented 
to the world by Bayfius. 

The Tides of the prow were termed or ** wings/* 
and according to Scheffer, or rather ; for 

fince the prow is commonly compared to a human face, 
it will naturally follow that the (ides fhould be called 
$heeh^ Tbclb are now called homis by our mariners. 

3. ** the hind-deck or poop,*’ fometimes caleld 

the “ tail/* becaufe the hindraoft part of the (hip : 
it wa^ of figure more inclining to round than the 
prbtfr, the extremity of which was (harp, thatit might 
cut the waters 5 it was alfo built higher than the prow, 
4tid was the place wWrc the pilot fat to ftecr ; the 
but^r-bending part’ of it was called anfwering 

lb bdr term quarter^ 

Th^y had various ornaments of fculpture on the 
prow ; as helmets, animals, triumphal wreaths, ^c.-^ 
The ftern was more particularly adorned w'ith wings^ 
ftkields, &C. Somjct'imes a little mail was erefted where- 
on to'iyiing ribbands of divers colours, w'hicK ferved iu- 
^cad bf a dag to diilinguifli the Ihip ; and a wcathcr- 
ll'ockji to figtiify tli^ j^ari from wliehct the wind blew. 
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On the extremity of the prow was placed a round Kiftory. 
piece of wood, called the bendjiig ; and 

fometimes the “ eye” of the fliip, becaufe fix- 

ed in the fore-deck ; on this Was inferibed the name uf 
the fliip* which was ufually taki n from the figure paint- 
ed on che flag. Hence comes the frequent mention ijf 
(hips called tSVy/Ar* M/st rams, &c. whioh 

the poets took the liberty to reprefeut as living ciea- 
turcs that tranfported their riders from one country to . , 

anotfier. 

The whole fabric being completed, it was fortified 
with pitch, and fometimes a mixture of rofin, to fexure 
the ivood from the waters ; whence it comes that Ho- 
mer’s (hips arc everywhere mentioned with the epithet 
of iuX^tvtcf, or •• black.” The firft that made ufe of 
pitch were the inhabitants of Plrjcacia, fince called Cor- 
flea ; fometimes wax was employed in the fame ufe ; 
whence Ovid, 

C^rulea ceratas acctpit unda rates. 

The axure waves receive the waxed (hips. 

After all, the (hip being bedecked with garlands- 
and flowers, tlic mariners alfo adorned with crowms, fill: 
was launched into the fea with loud acclamations and 
other cxprefllons of joy ; and being purified by a prieft 
with a lighted torch, an egg and bnm(lone,.or uit^r 
ibme othcp maiinei*, vi^as coufecrated to tiic god whofc 
knage (he bore. 

The (hips of war of the ancionts were diftinguiflicd 
from other kinds of vclTch by various turrets and accef- 
fions of building, fome to defend their own foldiers, and 
others to annoy the enemy ; and from one another* in 
latter ages* by feveral degrees or ranks of oar<5, the moll 
ufual number of which was four or live, which appear 
not to liavc been arranged, as fomc imagine, on the 
fame level in different parts of the fliip ; nor yet, as 
others have fuppofed, dircAly above one another’s 
heads ; but their feats being placed one behind another, 
afeended gradually, like flairs. Ptolemy Philopater, 
urged by a vain-glorious dtfirc of exceeding all tbe 
world hefides in naval architefture, is faid to nave Tar- 
dier enlarged the number uf banks to 40 ; and the (hip* 
being othcrw'ifc in equal proportion, this raifed her to 
fuch an enormous bulk, that (he appeared at a diflance 
like a floating mountain or ifland ; and, upon a nearer 
view like a prodigious caflle on the ocean. She v^^as 
aSb cubits long, 38 broad, and 48 high (each cuh^ be- 
ing 1 Englifh foot yT^inches), and carried 400- rdwers; 

400 Tailors, and 3000 foldicrs. Another which the 
fame piincc made to fail on the Nile* we arc told, was 
half a ftadium long. Yet thcfe were nothing in compa- 
rifon of Hicro’s (hip, built under the diredion of Ar- 
chimedes ; on the ftru^lurc whereof Mofehion wrote a 
whole volume. There was wood enough employed lii 
It tp make 50 galleys ; it had all the variety of apar^* 
ments of a palace ; fuch as banqueting rooms* gallericfi^ 
mdens, fim ponds* ftable^* mills, baths* and a temple to 
Venus. The doors of the middle apartment* were a^ 
io)aid, and reprefented in^various colours the (lories 6^ 
Homer’s Iliad. The ceilings* windows, and*hll other 
parts*} were (iniflied with wonderful art*' and embellifti^ 
with all Vinds of ornaments, tn tlie appermutl apa^- 

or pla« for 

crcilc, and water w’A conveyed to the garden by piprt, 

fome 
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Hiftor7. fome cf hardcnetl clay, and others of lead. The floors 
of the temple of Venus were inlaid with agates and 
otlicr precious Hones ; the infide lined with cyprefs 
wood j the windows adorned with ivory, paintings, and 
fmall ftatucs. There was likewife a library. This vef- 
fel was adorned on all fidcs with fine paintings. It had 
20 benches of oars, and was cncompafled with an iron 
^ rampart, eight towers, with walls and bulwarks, furnifh- 
cd with machines of war, particularly one which threw 
n Hone of 300 pounds, or a dart 12 cubits long, the 
fpacc of half a mile, with many tither particulars related 
by Athenseiis. Caligula likewife built a vefTel adorned 
with jewels in the poop, with fails of many colours, and 
furnilhed with large porticoes, bagnios, and banqiiet- 
ing-rcoms, be fidcs rows of vines, and fruit-trees of va- 
rious kinds. Lilt thefe, and all fuch mondro us fabrics, 
ferved only for fliovv and oftentation, being rendered by 
their vail hulk unwieldy und unlit for fcrvice. Athe- 
niTMis informs ns, the common names they were know'ii 
'by, were Cyclndcs or JEtana^ i. e. “ illands, or moun- 
tains,” to which they feemed nearly equal in bignefs ; 
confiding, as fome report, of as many materials as 
would have compofed 50 triremes, or fliipa of three 
banka. 

The vcflels employed by the northern nations appear 
to have been dill more imperfeft than thofc of the Ro- 
mans ; foY a law w'as enabled in the reign of the em- 
peror Honorins, 24th September, A. D. 418, inflidl- 
ing capital punifliinent on any who fliould indrudb the 
barbarians in the art of fhip-building ; a proof at once 
of the great edimation in which this fcicnce was then 
held, and of the ignorance of the barbarians with re- 
gard to it. 

The fleet of Richard I. of England, when' he 
weighed anchor for the holy war from Medina, in Si- 
cily, where he had pafled the wdnter, A. D. 1190-1, 
ifl laid to have confilled of 150 great fliips and 53 gal- 
leys, befides barks, tartans, &r. What kinds of Ihips 
thefe were is not mentioned. To the crufades, however 
pernicious in other rcfpcdls, this fcirncc feems to owe 
fome improvements ; and to this particular one we arc 
indebted for Richard’s marine code, commonly called 
the Laws of Ohron, from the name of a finall illand on 
the coad of France, where he compofed them, and 
which mod of the nations in Europe have made the ba- 
fi8 of their maritime regulations. Thofc (hips, if they 
Vol. 11 . lYicrit tlic name of (hips, were probably very finall, 
as we find that fo long after as the time of Edward I, 
anno 1 304, 40 men w'cre deemed fuiiicicnt to man the 
//•.Vol. larged vcflels in England ; and that Edward 

p. 664. the Thiixl, anno 1335:, ordained the mayor and (hcriffs 
of London to ” take up all fliips in their port; and all 
other ports in the kingdom, of the burden of 40 tows 
and upwards, and to furnifli the fame w’ith armed men 
and other nccclTaries of war, againd the Scots his cuc- 
mies, confederated with certain perfons of foreign na- 
liorTs. Edward the Third’s fleet before Calais, anno 
1 347, confiding. of 738 Englidi (hips, carrying 14,956 
inariners, being on an average but 20 men to each (hip; 
1 ^ (hips and 459 mariners, from Bayonne in Guienne, 
being 30 men to each (hip ; 7 (hips and 184 tnen from 
Spain, which is 26 men to each (hip; one from Ireland, 
€anying 25 men ; 14 from Flandcra, with 133 men 
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being fcarcely 10 men to each (hip i and one from Giiel- 
dcrland, with 24 mariners. Fifteen of thefe were call- 
ed the king’s own fliips, manned with 419 maiinerf!, 
being fomewliat over 27 to each (hip. ■ 

Hidorians rcpiefent the vtffels of Venice and Genoa 
as the larged and the bed about this time, but they 
were footi exceeded in lire by the Spiiniih veffek called 
carrkhs, foire of which carried cannon ; and tlicfe again 
were exceeded by tht veflTeU built by the northern peo- 
ple, pRrticulaily thofc belonging to the Hanfe towns. — 

In the 14th century, the Hanfcaticn were the fovereigns 
of the northern fcas, as w'cll Without ns within the Bal- 
tic ; and their (hips were fo large, that foreign princes 
often hired them in their wars. According to Hak- 
luyt, an Englilh fliip from New’calllt*, of 200 tons bur- 
den, was fci/cd in the Baltic by ihofe of Wifmar and 
Rodock, anno 1 394 : and another Englifli vcflel of the 
fame burden was violently feized in the port of 
anno 1412. 

Soon after fliips of a much larger fize were con- u, Vul. XI 
drilled. It is mentioned that a very large (hip wasp. 258. 
built, anno 1449, Taverner of Hull ; and iny^ Vol.Xl 

the year 1455, King Henry VI. at the requed of p. 364. 
Charles king of Sweden, granted a licenfe for a Swtdifli 
(hip of the burden of a thoufand tons or under, laden 
with merchandife, and having 120 perfons on board, to 
come to the ports of England, there to difpofe of their 
lading, and to reladc back with Englifli merchandife, 
paying the ufual cufloms. The infeription on the tomb 
of William Cantihig, an eminent merchant, who had 
been five times mayor of Bridol, in RatclilT-church at 
Bridol, anno 1474, mentions his having forfeited the 
king’s peace, for which he w»a8 condemned to pay 300 
mcrlks; in lieu of which fum, King Edward IV. took 
of him 2470 tons of fliipping, amongd which there 
w'as one fliip of 900 tons burden, another of 50Q. tons, 
and one of 400 tuns, the red being fmallcr. 

In the year 1506, King James IV. of Scotland 
built the larged (hip which had hitheiio been fecn, but 
w^hich was lod in her way to France in the year 1512, 
owing probably to a dcfcAivc condrudlion, and the un- 
(Icilfulncfs of the crew in managing fo large a (hip.— • 

About this time a very large fliip was likewdfe built 
in France. In the fleet fitted out by Henry VIJ. 
anno 1512, there was one (hip, the Regent, of 1000 
tons burden, one of 500, and three of 400 eaqh. A 
(hip dill larger than the Regent was built foon after, 
called Henri Grace de Dieu ! In the year 1522 the fir(l 
voyage round the globe was finiflied. 

The Englifli naval hidorians think that fliips carried 
cannon on their upper decks only, and had not gun* 
ports before the year 1 545 : and it is certain that n^any 
of the larged (hips in former limes were .fitted out from 
harbours, where (hips of a moderate fize now would 
not have ivalcr enough to float them. In 1575 tbe 
whole of the ruyal navy did not exceed 24 fliips, and 
the number of merchant fliips belonging to England 
ainounled to no more than 135 velTels above too tons, 
and 656 between 40 and too tons. At Queen Eliza- , 
beth’a death, anno 1603, there were not above To^r jviiw ^ 
tnerchant fliips in England of 400 ton burden each.— Traets^ 
The larged of Queen Elizabeth’s (hips of war was lopoP* *94- 
tons burden, carrying but 340 men, and 40 guns, and ^ 

the 
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the fmalleft 6oo tona, carrying 150 men and 30 guns. 
Smaller veiTels were occalionally hired by her from pri- 
vate owners. 

In the memorable fca-fight of Lepanto between the 
Turks and Chriftians, amto 1571* no vtflTela were em- 
ployed but galleys ; and it would appear figni the car- 
cafes of Tome of tliem, which are dill preferved in the 
arfenal at Venice, that even thefc were not fo large or, 
fo well conrtruded thofe of our times. The Invin- 
cible Armada, as Spanifh vanity flyled it, once the 
terror and admiration of nations, in the pompous and 
exaggerated deferiptions of which the Spanilh authors 
of thofe times dwelt with fo much apparent pleafurc, 
confided bf X30 (hips, near ico of which were the 
llatelied that had yet been feen on the ocean. The lar- 
ged uf thefc, however, would be no more than a third 
rate vefl'el in our navy, and they were fo ill condrudfed, 
that they would neither move cafily, fail near the wind, 
nor be properly worked in temped nous weather. The 
wiiulc of the naval force colledled by Queeu Elizabeth 
to oppufe this formidable fleet, including hired vefTels 
tenders, ilorc-ihipa, See, amounted to no more than 
* 43 - ... 

Ship-building began now to make a confiderable pro- 
grefs in Biitaiu. Both war and trade required an in- 
creafe of fhipping ; fo that, in the year 1670, the an- 
nual charge of the navy was reported to be 500,000!, ; 
and in 1678 the navy confided of 83 fliips, of which 
58 were of the line. At this time the exports amount- 
ed to ten millions /ttfr annum ; and the balance of trade 
W'aa two niillions. In 1689 there Wicre 173 fliips, great 
and fmall, in the royal navy, and it has been coiidant- 
ly iiicjTufing ; fu that in 1761 the fliips in the navy 
amounted to 372, of which 129 were uf the line ; and 
in the beginning uf the year 1795, the total amount 
was above 430, 

As fliips of the common condru( 5 lion are found to 
be very defedtive in many particulars, various methods 
have therefore from time to time been propofed to re- 
move foine of the bad qualities they poiTefTcd. As it 
would he an endlefs tnfk to enumerate the different in- 
ventions fur this purpofe, therefore a few of them only- 
will be mentioned. 

In 1663 Sir William Petty condrud^ed a double fliip, 
or rather a fmgle (hip with a double bottom, which was 
found to fail con fiderably fader than any of thefhipswith 
which it had an opportunity of being tried, tter fiiil 
voyage was from Dublin to Holyhead ; and in her return 
“ flic turned into that narrow harbour againd wind and 
tide, arftong rocks and fliips, with fuch dexterity as many 
ancient fcamen coufcfTcd they had never fech llic likc.^' 
Tliis veffel wdlh 70 more were loft in a dreadful tempeft. 

This fubjed was again revived by Mr Gordon, in his 
Principles of Naval Architedure, printed at Aberdeen 
anno 1784; where, having delivered his fentinients on 
the condrudUoii of large mafls, he fays : Thcfe ex- 
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perimentfl like wife point out to us methods by which Hiftory. 
two vcfTds maybe laterally conneded together, though ' 
at a confide rahlc rlift nice from each other, in a inaiiner 
fuilicicntly flrong, with very little incrcafe of weight or 
cxpence of materia^ and without expofing much fur- 
face to the adion or influence of t!ic wind or the waver, 
or obftruding their motion in any confiderable degree, 
and confequently without being much oppofed by iht m 
on tliat account under any circumftances ; and if veffeh 
are judicioufly conflriided with a view to fuch a junc- 
tion, it would be no eafy matter to enumerate nil the 
advantages that may be obtained by this means.'' He 
then enumerates tlie advantages tliat double v*fl'ch ^ 
would have over thofe of the common conftnidion.and l.irriy 
Soon after double fhips were adually built by Mr 
ler of Dalfwinton. 1 y ■ 

Another plan was propofed by Mr Gordon to makey\ . 
a ftiip fail faft, draw little water, and to keep a 
wind. For this purpofe, “ the bottom (he fays) fliould 
be formed quite flat, and the Tides made to rife pC’ pcn-/M^^ p Vi. 
dicular from it, without any curvature ; which would ^ 
not only render her more Heady, as being more oppofed 
to the water in rolling, but likewife more convenient 
ftowage, See, while the fimplicity of the form would (ii,niniiiir.J 
contribute greatly to the cafe and expedition w'iili in ordtr 10 
which /he might be fabricated. Though diniiiiifhingo^t^*” 
the draught of w'atcr is, caieris paribus^ undoubtedly 
the rnoft efi'e£liral method of augmenting the velocity 
with which veffels go before the wind ; yet, as it pro- uj^ncy W 
portionally dimiuifhcs their hold of the water, it rcn-this phm 
ders them extremely liable to be driven to leeward, and ^ ' 
altogether incapable of keeping a good wind, This!‘‘^"'‘^‘^‘ 
defcdl may, however, be remedied, in a iiinple and 
fcdlual manner, by proportionally augmenting thcth, d.pdi 
depth of keel, or, as fo large a keel would be incouve- «f ih.. Lm-:, 
nieiit on many accounts, proportionally increafmg their n 
number ; as, in place of adding a keel eight feet deep ' 
to a vcflel drawing fix feet water, to affix to diffiTuil 
parts of her flat bottom, w hich would be well adapted hi 1 01 
for receiving them, fix ditferent keels of two feet deepkeeb. 
each at equal diilances from each other, witli proper 
intervals between; which will he found equally efiec- 
tual for preventing thefc pernicious effecls. Four fuch, 
indeed, would have anfwcrcd the purpofe as well as the 
eight feet keel, were it not for th^ fupt rior prefTurc or 
rcfiftance of the lower winter (a). 

Thus then it appears, that a vtfTcl drawing eight feet 
water only, keels and all, may be made to keep as good 
a wind, or be as little liable to be driven to leeward, as 
the ftiarpcft built veffel of the fame length drawing 14, 
nay 20 or upwards, if a few more keels are added, at 
the fame time that (he would be little more refifted in 
moving in the line of the keels than a vcflVl drawing 
fix feet water . only. Thefc keels, befides, would 
ftrengthen the veffel confiderably, would render her 
more ftcady,.and Icfs liable to be overfet, and thereby. 

enable 


(a) This is frequently repeated on tlic authority of Mr Gordon and others. Theoiy fays otherwife and the 
experiments of Sir Ifaac Newton fliow in the mod unexceptionable nr>anner, that the rcfiftance of a ball dcfceiid- 
ilig through the water is the ffime at all depths ; nay, the heaping up. of the water on the bow, occafioning a hy- 
droftatical preliure in addition to the real refiflaace, will make the whole oppofition to an equal furfacc, but of. 
greater horizontal dimcnfions, greater, bccaufe it bears a greater proportion to the rcfillancc. 
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enable her to carry more fail ; and Mr Cordon then 
caumcratea the fevrral advatitaj^a dial i Ihip 
conftru^ion will poflefs. 

This plan haa lately been put into eaccqtion by Cap- 
rirtliCT iiii- tain Schanky with this differ encc that inftrad of 

Kc^ado^-^ the keels being fixed as propofed Mr Gordon, Cap* 
tiou^Xd- Schank eonftrufled them fo as to Aide down to a 
kecli. certain depth below the bottom, or to be drawn up 
within the fhip as occafion might require* 

Captain Schank having co^mimicated his^’plana to 
the Navy Board, two velieU were in coafcquenct or- 
dered to be built of 13 tons eichi and fimilar in dimen- 
fions, one on the old xoiiftruftion, and the other fiat- 
The utility bottomed, with Aiding keels. In 1790 a compara* 
of.iliding tive trial in prefenct of the commilfioners of the navy 
kttelfl pro- lYiade on the river Thames, each having the fame 
quantity of fail ; and although the vcffel on the old 
condru^ion had leeboards, a greater quantity of bal* 
laft, and two Thames pilots aboard, yet Captain 
Sebank’s veffd with three Aiding keels beat the other 
vcffcl, tothe-ailoniihment of all prefent, one half of th^ 
whole didanoe^ failed ; and no doubt (lie would have 
beat her much more had Ate been fumtAied with a 
Til 'imcH. pilot. 

This trial gave fo much fatishn^ion, that a king's 
cutter of 1 20 tons was immediately ordered to be built 
on the famo conftrudtioni and Captain Schank was re- 
qutfted to fiipcrintend its building. This veffcl was 
launched-at Plymouth in 1791, and named the Triah 
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lurgrr veffel is 66 feet, breadth 21 feet, 

and depth of the liold (even feet t her bottom is quite 
fiat, and draws only fix feet watcr^ with all her guns, 
ftores, &.C. whereas all other veffcls of her tonnage on 
the old conftru^ion 'draw 14 feet ; fo that Aie can go 
with fafety into almofi any Imrbour or creek; She has 
three Aiding keels enclofed in a cafe or well | they arc 
each 14 feet in length j the fore and the after keels arc 
three feet broad each) and the middle keel is fix feet 
broad. The keels are moveable by means of a winch, 
and maybe let down feven feet below the real keel ) 
and they work equally well in a ilorm as in dill wa* 
‘ter. Her hold is divided into feveral compartments, all 
water tight, and fo contrived, that Aiotild even a plank 
or two dart at Tea in different parts of the veffcl, Aie 
may be navigated with the greated fecurity to any 
place. IF die (hould be driven on (liore in a gale of 
wind, die will nut fObn become a wreck, as her keels 
will he driven up into their cafes, and the (hip being 
fiat-bottomed, will not be eafily overfet ; and being 
able to go into fuch fliallow Watery the crew may all be 
eafily faved. By means of her Aiding keels (he is kept 
Ready in the greated gale ; (he is quite eafy in a great 
fca, does not drain in the lead, and never takes in wa- 
ter on her deck ; and when at anchor, (he rides more 
upright and even than any other (hip can do : (he fails 
very fad either before or upon a wind ; no veflel (he 
bas ever been in company with, of equal five, has been 
able, upon many trials, to beat her in failing ; and yet 
her fails feem too fmtd). 

It hasalfo been propoibd to coodruA veffcls of other 
materials than wood ; and lately a veffel was built whofe. 
bottom, indcad of being plank, was copper. 


A SHio ought to be condtuAedTo as to anfwcr tb^eneral 
particular purpofe for which (he is intended. It wqulaprincijitei 
be an cafy matter to d^tcrinifie the form of aihip 
tended to fail by means of oars; put, when fails 
ufed, a (bip is then aAcd Upon hy two elements, the 
wind and water s and[ therefore it is much more diffU 
cult than is commonly imagined to afeertain the form 
of a (hip fo as to anfuTr in an unfavourable as well as 
a favourable wind ; the (hip at the fame time having a 
cargo of a certain weight and magnitude. 16 

fivery Aiip ought to failwtlli but particularly wben.l'ropcr 
the ^'ind is upon the beam ; for this purpofe a coiifidcr.*^ ‘J *» 
able length in proportion to the .breadth is 
and the plane of\eiiftance fltould be the leaft poflthle. 

The main frame (hould alfo be placed in a proper fitua- tr. 
tton ; but according to tlie experiments of Mr Chap- 
man *, its plane is variable with the velocity of the* TrahtOe 
(hip; the mean place of the main frame has, however,^*' -onjhnu* 
been generally edimated to be about one-twelfth of the 
length of the* keel before the middle. Without a fuf*'^**'*' ^ ‘ 
ficient d^ree of dabitity a Aiip will not be able to car- 
ry a prels of fail t a great breadth in proportion to the 
length and low upper works will augment the Rability. 

The following particulars being attended to, the above 
property will be gained, and the Aiip will alio deer 
Well. The wing tranfom (hould be carried pretty high; 
the fadiion pieces welt formed, and not full below riie 
load water hne t the lower part of the lUm to be 1 por- 
tion of a circle, and to have a coniiderai^le ,rake - , tbe 
dernpod to be nearly perpendicular to the keel ; and 
all the upper works kept as low as poifible. 

Many fhips from condruAion are liable to make much To mAe 
leeway. This may in a gieat mcafure be avoided by giv- a Aiip keep 
ing the Aiip a long keel, hitlc breadth, And a con iider-* 
able depth in the hold ; wfic^cc the bow wiU meet with 
little rtfidance in comparifon to the fide, apd ^rtiore 
the Aiip will not fall much to the leeward. / . jg 

Another very great retardation tq the velocity of a;ind to fail 
Aiip is her pitching. The principal remedy for this is to Anoothly 
increafe the length of the keel ai)d Aoor, to diminidi^‘'’‘®“‘ 
the rifing afore and abaft, and to coiidnift the bull **** 
fuch a manner that the contents of the fore body 
may be duly proportioned to .tbe C9Utent8 of the after 
body. ip 

In a Aiip 0/ war the lower tier of guns ought to be^n Aiipt ol 
of a (ufficient height above the water, otberWife it 
be impolClde to work the lee-gnns, when it bbws hard. 

This property will be obtained by giving her a longulffiJiJlJitij 
floor timber, little rifing, a full midAiip fr«me, light up-high abov 
per works, And the 'wing tranfom not too high : And the water, 
in every Aiip the extreme breadth ought always to be 
higher afore and abaft than at mIdAiips, %o 

A merchant Aiip, btfides being a fad failer, ought l^ropertiei 
to carry a confidcrable cargo in proportion to 
length, to fail with Httlc ballad, and to be navigated ^ 
With few bands. 

That A (hip mpy take in a coofidernble .cargo,: k^otskeir 
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^h'»p». 'it 8 lengtls a tuljv Jfpttpin, 

But a {hip of thii'co’nttrifalon will neither fail fall, nor 
it carry much, fail*,. , \ ^ , 

qdirc 

lion w imicii oett^r iwi iduing ^aljL'th^n ,oiiC^ 

' *' " ' Which, in oT^der^d carfy thc’ farhVauiw^ of c'anva?, 
in obliged ter be laad^ wiih <i tiiich' greater weight ; 
for the refifta'Ticc kas'^he quaiiiit,/ of water to be rc- 
fhoved, or‘ n'eaVly as the area of a traafyerfi fe^Lon of 
the immerfed part*of the body at the midihip frame ; 
and a body ^hat is brohS 'and, (hallow is tnucji differ 
than one of the fame capacity that is narrow and defp« 
l^hc advantages (lays Mr* Gordon) afi riumcroust^ 
\ravat ‘‘ jmpoftant, and bbvibiifl. ' tdr It is evident, /that by cn- 
iargihg,' perhaps doubling,, the breadth oryeffers, and 
*^°’foifmiiig their bottoms flat an^ well furnidied with. 
;anta- keels, th^ey mud, in the place, bccoriie much deai 
of a dier, roll little, if any, and be enabled to carry gt:catly 
of 0 more fad, and that in a better diredion, at the fame 
^ that they would be in jio danger 0^" being difmad- 

Ct overfet, unlcfs the mads were of ^ mq^.extraor^, 

^ dinary height indeei, They would have little. 

Of no becadoti for ballad, and if any was uled, could 
htetir lefs danger frdin its ihifting. Thirdly^ That there 
would be much more room upon deck, as well as ac- 
commodation below ; the breadth being fo much in- 
creafed wnthbiit any diminution of the height above the 
load-water line. Foutihlyt That they would deviate ^ 
much lefs from the intended courfe, and penetrate |be. 
waiter much Caficr in the proper direfiion : for dopbling 
the breadth, without any increafe of weight, would dU 
thmiflt the depth or draught of water one-half ; and 
though the extent of the diredly oppofing furfacc 
would hfe the fame as before, yet the velTcl ia moving 
would meet With half the former rcfiftancc only : fpr fp 
’ . great iS the, difference bctw’ccn the preffure, force, or 

reaction, of the upper and the under water. Fifthlyr 
That they would by this means be ad^ted, for lyi^g. 
unfiipportcd in docks and harbours when be rfn- 
dcred Capable of being navigated (hallow water, and 
of being benef ted by all the advantages attending that 
%cry important circumftaiice ; and it is particularly to 
be obferved, that making veffcls which may be navigat- 
ed in fhalW water, may, in many refpc£l 8 , juffly be re- 
garded as a matter of equal importance with incrca(iug 
^ the number of harbours, and inmrqving them, as having 
‘ identically the fame effeili with regard to navigation,; 

* rft the farne time, that the benefits which would re- 
full frolh'iucli circumftanccs arc obtained by this means 
without either expence, trouble, or inconvcuicncy ; bc- 
fides, it would hot only enable yclTcls to enter maiiy ri- 
vers, bays; and crecksi formerly inaccefliblf. tp (hip^ of 
burden, bit to prpcciia 16 fuch' places as are mod* 
land-locked, where they caq lie or rM<; moft fccure, 
’ ■ 'aiid with lead expAcii of men and gVound tacklcjv As, 
ftips of war wosjd Cariv their guns well by bring fo 
ftcady^ there could be but* Uttlc occafidn for a high 
topfide, or much height of hull above wafer ; and, as 
Iritle or no biAlaft would be required, there would be 
• •‘ifo irecelTity, as in other vcffcls, for incrcafing their 
' weight on that account, and thereby prefling them 
deeper into the water. Thcfc arc very important circum- 
VoL. XVIL Part I. 
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aDd-.w9ut4'Coutaih«^tf>nui(;b to improve tbujfoil-' 
itig oi fuih vcflcls.** ‘Prom whence rt^ appcjtfff# . that . ^ ^ ^ 
tb^ hars hitherto been deemed 

trirecppcilcable* thegreatell poffilde ffability, which b 
nearly qs the area of a tranfverfe fedion of the im- 
merfed pan of. the bodf at;^ic widfliip frame ; and a 
body tliat is broad and {jiallow is much (liffer than one 
of the fame capacity that is yarrow and deep. A -fliip 
this conffrudipn may take .in a. coqiiderable cargo* i a 
proportion to herj fizc ; Gut if deeply loaded will: not 
fail fall, for then the area of a fedipn of the immerfed 
part at the midrtiip frame will be very confiderable ; 
and aa the fails of fucb a (hip mud ueceffarily be large, 
mpre hands will therefore be required. , u 

Tbe lefs the breadth of .a fliip, the fewer hands will and to be 
he neceffary to. work her; as in that cafe ilie quwrity "“^' 5 ^ 
of fail wiU he lefs, and the anchors .alfo of lefs weight, 

We (hall gain much (fays M. llougucr) by making the T'raite Jtt 
extreme breadth no more than the (ifth or fixth partiVawVr. 
of the length, if, at the fame time, we dimini(h the 
depth proportionally ; and likewifc this mod furprifing 
circumftancc, that by diminilhing tlucfe two dimenfions* 
or by incrcafing the length, a (hip may be made to go 
fometimes as fad as the wind. . . ‘ 25 

In order to obtain the preceding properties, very op- Impolhble 
ppfite rules mull be followed ; and hence it appears to “*»«« att 
be impofflblc to conftruft a (liip fo as to be polfcfTed j 
them all. The body, however, mu ft be fo formed, 
as many of thefe properties may be retained as poflible, 
always obferving to give the preference to tliofe which 
arc mod required. If it is known what particular trade 
(he (hip is. to be employed in, thofe qualities are thca 
principally to be adhered to which are moft cffcntially 
neceffary for that employment. 46 

It may cafily be demonftrated that fmall (hips will Small fhipt 
not have the fame advantages as large ones of a 
form, when employed in the fame trade : for a large 
(hip will not only fail fatter than a fmall one of a *c. 

lar form, but will alfo require fewer hands to work her. 

Hence, in order that a fmall (hip may poffcfs the fame 
advantages as a large one, the correfponding dimenfioiis 
will not tc proportional to each other. The reader will 
fee in Chapman's j^rchileHura Navalis Mercaioria ample 
tables of the fcvcral dimenfions of ftiips, of different 
claffes and (izes, deduced from theory combined with 
experiment. Tables of the dimenfions of the principal 
(hips of the Britilh navy, and of other fliips, arc con- 
tained in the Ship-builder's Rcpofitory, and in Mur- 
ray*# Trcatife pn Ship-building. 

Chap. II. Of the different Plans of a Ship, 

When it is propofed to build a (liip, ihe proper., 
tipnal fizc of every part of her is to be laid down ; from 
whence the form and dimeufioi^s ul the timbers, "and of 
exery particular, piece of wood that enters into the cou- 
ftrqaipn, U tq bv found. As a (hip has length,- 
Grc.adt|^ and depth, three diflereut plans at lead arc 
n^eBary'to exliibit the form of the fcveral parts of a 
(liip: thcfcjari; ufusJly denominated the^rer//«i, the 
half ir€^<^ih plans, . 47 

Thc^«r or drauglijt^ oihcrwifc called, the Sheer 
of elevation^ fediion of the (hip which is made 

by a vertical plane pafling through ibe keel. 
this plan arc laid down the length of the keel ; the 
height and rake of the llcm and fternpoft ; the fituatiun 

j B smd 
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height o( thd ttiidfhip^and other frames ; the place 
of the mails and chamiels ; the 'projection of the head 
and quarter gallery, and their "n^ndages ; and in a (hip 
of war the portion and dimeu lions of the gun ports* 
Several imaginary lines, namely, the upper and lower 
height of breadth lines, water lines, See. are alfo drawn 
in this plan. 

The half breadth or floor flan, or, as it i« frcqucntlj 
called, the horizontal plane, contains the feveral half- 
breadths of every frame of timbers at different heights } 
ribbands, water lines, dec. are alfo deferibed on this 
plane. 

The body plan, or plane of froje^ion, is a feCtiion of 
the ihip at the midfhip frame or broadeil place, perpen- 
dicular to the two former. The Ceveral breadths, and the 
particular form of every frame of timbers, arc deferibed 
on tills plane. As the two tides of a ilup are iimiliM* to 
each other, it is therefore unncccflary to lay down both; 
hence the frames contained between the main frame and 
the ilcm are deferibed on one fide of the middle line, 
commonly on the right hand fide, and the after frames 
arc deferibed on the other fide of that line. 

Several lines are deferibed on thefc planes, in order 
the more readily to affift in the formation of the tim- 
bers ; the principal of which are the following : 

The iof^timler Iwe, is a curve limiting the height of 
the (liip at each timber. 

The tof-tfmber half breadth line, is a fe£lion of the 
fliip at the height of the top-timber line, peipendicular 
to the plane of elevation. 

The ha^ht of breadth lines, are two lines named the 
upper and lowr heights of breadth. Thcfe lines atre 
deferibed on the plane of elevation to determine the 
height of the bruadell part of the ihip at each timber ; 
and being deferibed in the body plan, limits the height 
and breadth of each frame at its broadeft part* 

Main half breadth, is a fedion of the fliip at the 
broaclcll part, perpendicular to the flieer plan; and 
rcprcfcats the greateft breadth at the outfidc of every 
timber. 

It^afer lines, arc lines fuppofed to be deferibed on the 
bottom of a fliip when afloat by the furface of water ; 
and the uppermoft of thcfe lines, or that deferibed by 
the water on the ihip’a bottom when fufficiently load- 
ed, is called the load water line^ According as the 
Ihip is lightened, flic will rife higher out of the water; 
and hence new water lines will be formed. If flie be 
lightened in fiich a manner that the keel may preferve 
the fame inclination Co the furface of the watert thefe 
lines will be. parallel to each other : and if they are pa- 
rallel to the Jtcel, they will be reprefented by flraight 
lines parallel to each other in the body plan ; otherwife 
by curves. In the half "breadth plan, thcfe lines are 
curvet liiiiithtg the half breadth of the (hip at the height 
of the correfponding lines in the iheer plan. In or- 
der to diftinguilh thefc linesi they are ufually drawn in 
green. 

Ribband lines, are curves on a (hip’a bottom by the 
intcrfe^lion of a plane inclined to the plane of eleva- 
tion ; a^nd are denominated or horizontat, ac- 
cording as they are mcafured upon the diagonal, or in 
a diredion perpendicular to the plane of elevation. 
Both thefc anfwer to th| lAirn^ curve on rhr ’drip's bot- 
tom, but give very different 9^vcf when deferibed on 
Hie half btvachh plan. > " ' ' ' 
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Book I 


pieces of timber boiled te^c- 
he keel at certain 'diftaneds, tad ^ 


Frames, arc circular 
thcr, and raifed upon the 
to which the planks are faflened. Aframe h compofed 
of one floor-timber, two or three futtocks, and atep- - ^ 
timber on each fide: w’hich being united together, form Frames, 
acircularenclorurc,Vind that which eticlofcs the greateft compof- 
fpace is called the mid^if or main frame, llie arms ed of a 
of the floor-timber of this fram^ forrti a very obtufe |*“°' ***"• 
; but in the other frames this angle decreafes' with 


tocki, and 
tup timbc] 


angle 

the diflance of the frame from midfliips. Thofe floor 
timbers which form very acute angles ate called 
cl^tttches* The length of the midfliip floor timber is in 
general about half the length of the main frame. 3s 

A frame of timbers is commonly formed by arches ‘*^wcq)s of 
of circles called fweefs. There arc generally five vcral 

fweeps : ij^. The floor fweep ; which is limited by a ^ 

line in the body plan perpendicular to tlie plane of ele- 
vation, a little above the keel ; and the height of this 
line above the keel at the midfhip frame is called the 
dead rj/ing. The upper part of this arch forms the 
head of the floor timber, id, The lower breadth Jweef; 
the centre of which is in the line reprefenting the lower 
height of breadth, ^d. The reconciUnjr fweep.. This 
fw*eep joifii the two former, without interf^in]^ ci- 
ther ; and a 6ir curve from the lower height of 

breadth to the rifing line. If a flraight line is drawn 
from the upper edge of the keel to touch the back of 
the floor fweep, the form of the midfliip frame below 
the lower , height of breadth will be obtained, ji^th. 

The upper breadth fwep ; the centre of which is in the 
line repreCeqtjng the upper height of brendth of the 
timber. This fweep deferibed \mwards forins the lower 
, part of tlie top tiipbcr. ph. The Up timher fwe^ is 
that which forms the hollow of the tOp timber. This 
hollow is, however, very often formed by a mould, fo 
placed as to touch the upper breadth fweep, and pafs 
through the point limiting the half brekdth of the top 
timber* 

The main firtmci, or as it is ufually called deaJflat, Namc\ of 
is denoted by the charaHer ©. Tlie tihibera before frames, 
dead-flat arc marked A, B, C,>:c. iri. order; and 
thofe abaft dead-flat by the figures, t, 2, .&;c. The 

timbers adjacent to dead-fiat, and of the fame dimen- 
fions nearly, arc dillinguiflicd by the charaaers (A), 

(D), &c. aod(i), (2;, See. That pkrt 6f the fliip 
abaft the main frame is called the after body ; and tliat 
before it the fore hody^ 

All timbers are perpendiciitar to the half breadth 
{dan. Tliofc timbers wbofe planes are petpcndicuhr to 
tlie flieer plan, are called fqudre timbers ; and thofe 
Whofc planes are inclined to it are called canted timbers. 

The rifing Ime, is a curve drawn in the (hcer plan, at 
tlie heights of the centres of the floor fweeps in the 
body plan. As, however, this line, if drawn in this 
manner,, would extend beyond the upper line of the fi- 
gure, it is therefore ufrially fo drawn that its lower part 
may touch the upper edge of the keel. This is per- 
formed by taking the heights of each of the centres in 
the body plan, from the height of the centre of the 
fweep of dead-flat, and fetting them off on the corre- 
fpondiffg timbers in the Iheer plan from tht upper edge 
of the keel. 

Half dnreadih af the rijng, is x curve io- the floor ^ 
plan, which limits the diftanccs of the centres of the 
floot fwo^iS froin tlic Slid die line of the body plan. 

The 
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. Bificrent The rtfin^ of the jloor^ is a curve Jraivn in the flieer 

^ ^ Ww» ofa at tjie height of the ends of the floor timbers. 

^ I* '* limited at the main frame or dead flat by the dead 

^ fifing, and in flat (hips is nearly parallel to the keel for 

feme timbers afore and abaft the niidfhip'frame ; for 
which reafoD thefc timbers arc called fats: but in fharp 
fhips it rifes gradually from the main framei and ends 
cm. the ilem and pofl. 

Cutting do9vn lintt is a curve drawn bn the plane of 
elevation. It limits the depth of every floor timber at 
the middle line, and alfo the height of the upper part 
^ of the dead wood afore and abaft. 

Ttmher and room^ or room and fpaee^ is the di (lance 
between the moulding edges of two timbers, which muft 
always contain the breadth of two timbers and an in- 
terval of about two or three inches between them. In 
forming the timbers, one mould ferves for two, the 
forefide of the one being fuppofed to unite with the 
aftfidc of the other, and make only one line, wliich 
is called the joint of the tmhers* 

Principal In order to illuftrate the above, and to explain more 
pieces that particularly the principal pieces that compofe a fliip, it 
compofc necclTaiy to give a defoription of them. Thefc 

® pieces, arc for the mon part reprefented afccording to the 

order of their difpontion in fig. i, Platt CCCCLiV. 

A, Reprefents the^ pieces of the keel to be fecurely 
bolted together and clinched. 

, B, Tlie ilcrnpoll, which is tenoned into the ked, and 
conne^ed to it by the knee G. 

£, The back of the poll, which is alfo tenoned into 
the keel, and fecurely bolted to the poll $ the intention 
" of i^ Js to give fuflicient breadth to the port, which fel- 
dom can be got broad enobgli in one piece. C if the 
falfe poft, wbteh is fayed (b) to the fore part of the 
ilcrnpofl. 

C, The ilem, in two pieces, to be fcarfed together. 
The ftem it joined to the fbre foot, which makes a part 
of both. 

p(. The ap>^ns io two pieces, to be fcarfed tbgedier, 
and fayed on the infide of the Ilem, td fdpport the fcarf 
thereof ; and therefore the "fcarf of the aprOn mull be 
at fome dillance from that of the 'Seth. 

I, The ffcmlbn, in two pieces, to fuppoH the fcarf 
of the aprpn, 

D, The beams which fupport the decks ; and F the 
knees by which the beams are faftened to the Tides of 
the fhip. 

The wing tranfbm : it is fayed acroff the Hcm- 
pofli', aiid bolted to the head of it, and its extremities 
arc faftened to the faihion pieces. L, Is the deck tran- 
fom, parallel to the wing tranfom. M, N, Two of the 
lower tranfoms : thefe are faftened to the ftempoft and 
faftiion pieces in the fame manner as the wing tranfom. 
Q, The knee which fattens the tranfom to the fliip^s 
1^. And, P, ' Th<: faihion piece, of which there is 
one on each (icje. The kCel of the faihion piece is con- 
ne^ed with the dead wOOd^ ahd the bead is faftened to 
the wing trj^nfqih, 

K, Sj Breaft-hobks : thefe ate fayed in the infide to 
the ftem> and' to the bow oh each fide of it, to which 
they arc faftened with proper bolts. There arc gene- 
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rally foiir or five in the hold, in the form of that mark- DilFcrent > 
ed R> and one in the form of that marked S, into whicii » 

the lower deck planks are rabbeted : There is alfo one ^ 

immediately under the haufe holc6, and another tuider 
the fecond deck. 

T, The rudder, which is joined to the ftempoft by 
the rudder irons, upon which it turns round in the 
googings, faftened to the ftempoft tor that purpofe. 

There is a morlife cut in the head of the rudder, into 
which a long bar is fitted called the //V/er, and by which 
the rudder is turned. 

U, A floor timber ; it is laid acrofs the keel, to 
which it is faftened by a bolt through the middle. 

V, V, V, V, The lower, the fecond, third, and fourth 
fottocks. W, W, The top timbers. Thefc reprefent 
the length and fcaif of the fcvcral timbers in the mid- 
fhip frame. 

X, The pieces which compofc the kclfon. They 
are fcarfed together in the fame manner as the keel, and 
placed over the middle of the floor cimbers, being {cor- 
ed about an inch and a half down upon each fide of 
them, as reprefented in the figure. 

Y, The feveral pieces of the knee of the head ; tht 
lower part of which is fayed to the item, and its keel is 
fcatfcAo the head of the forefoot. It is faftened to 
the bow by two knees, called cheehy in the form of 
that reprefented by Z ; and to the ilem, by a knee 
called a fiandari^ in the form of that marked 0. 

a. The cathead, of which there is one on each fide 
of the bow, preje^ing fo far as to keep the anchor cleat 
of the (hip when it is hove up. 

The bits, to which the cable is faftened when the 
fhip is at anchor. 

The fide counter-timbers, which terminate the Ihip 
abaft within the quarter gallery. 

e, e, Two pieces of dead wood, one afore and the 
other abaft, fayed on the keel. 

Fig. *. is a4>erfpedlive reprefentation of a fliip fra- 
med and ready for the planking ; in which A, A is the 
keel; B, the ftempoft; C, theftcin; K, L, Mjthctran- 
foms ; F, F, F, F, F, F, the ribbands, 

.Cm A?. III. Containing Preliminary Problems^ &c. 

The general dimenfions of a fhip arc the lengthy 
breadth^ and depth. 

To afcertain thofe dimenfions that will bed anfvvcr proj^or- 
the intended purpofe, is no doabt, a problem of confi- tiunal Ji- 
derable difficulty; and, from theory, it may be fliown nir finus 
thit there are no determinate proportions fubfiftbg be- ^ 
tween the length, breadth, and depth, by which thefc 
dimenfions may be fettled ; yet, by combining theory furred iroin 
aud pra6lice, the proportional dimenfions may be ap- the.iry 
proximated to pretty nearly. com!)incd 

As (hips arc conftrudled for a variety of diflerent 'y***' j 

purpofes, their principal dimenfions muft therefore ' 

altered accordingly, in order to adapt them as neatly as 
poiltble CO the propofed intention ; but fince there is 
no fixed ftandard whereby to regulate thefe dimenfions, 
the methods therefore introduced arc numerouB, and in 
a great meafure depend upon cuftom and fancy. 

With regard, however, to the proportional dimen- I 

3 B 2 fions, f 


of timber clofe together. 
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Ptelltaltu- they perhaps may be inferred from the circle. 

Thus, if the extreme breadth be made equal to the dia- 
. meter, the length at the load water line, or the diftance 

between the rabbets of the (iem and puit at that place, 
and aifo made equal to the circumftrence of the fame 

fiom the circle ; and the depth of the hold equal to the radius, 
Circle. ths upper works being continued ards according to 
circumflanees. A (hip formed from thefc dimonfions, 
with abOltom moreor Itrsfullaccordingas maybejudged 
iieceffary, will no doubt anfwcr the propofed intention. 
NevcrthelefH, one or other of thefe dimenfions may be 
iraried in order to gain fume eflential property, which 
the trade that the vcffcl is intended for may require. 

• Prailical The following hints are given by Mr Hutchinfon ♦ 

4 towards fixing rules for the bell conilrudlion of ihips 
r 'iic 25. bottoms. ' 

j. “ I would recommend (fays he), to prevent (hips 
t Scr Booh bottoms from hogging f upwards amidfhip, to have the 
n. Chap. i.fr)re nnd after part of their keels deep enough, that the 
upper part may be made to admit a rabbet for the gar- 
board ilreak, that the main body and bearing part of 
the fhips bottoms may be made to form an aich down- 
wards in their length, ruppofe with the fame fheer as 
their bends, at the rate of about 2 inches for every 30 
fedt of the extreme length of the keel towards the mid- 
fhip or main frame, which may be reckoned the crown 
of the arch ; and the low'er part of the keel to be made 
llraight, but hid upon blocks fo that it may form a re- 
gular ainvex curve downwards at the rate of an inch 
tor every 50 feet of the extreme length of the keel, the 
lowed part exadlly under the main fi*ame ; which curve, 
I reckon, is only a fufiicient allowance for the keel to 
become draight below, after they are launched afloat, 
by the prefTure of the water upward againft their floors 
amidfhip, which caules their tendency to hog. And 
certainly a draight keel is a great advantage in failing, 
as well as to fupporl them when laid upon level ground 
or on draight blocks in a repairing dock, without tak- 
ing damage. 

a, “ As fquare ftemed fhips, from experience, are 
found to anfwcr all trades and purpofes better than 
round or pink Uerned (liips, I would recommend the 
Jore part of the dernpod, on account of drawing the 
water lines in the draught, only to have a few inches 
rake, that the after part may dand quite upright per- 
pendicular to the keel : and for the rake of the dem 1 
would propofe the rabbet for the budding ends for the 
entrance, and bows from the keel upwards, to form the 
fame curve as the water line from the dem at the Ihir- 
^ j»i*n towards the main breadth, and the bows at the har- 
pin to be formed by a fweep of a circle of half the three- 
femrths of the main breadth ; and the main trnnfom to 
be three-fourths of the main-breadth; and the buttocks, 
at the load or failing mark aft, to be formed, in the fame 
manner as the bows at the harpin, with a fweep of a 
circle of half the three-fourths of the main breadth, to 
extend jud a» far from the dem and dern pod as to ad- 
mit a regular convex ‘Curve to the main frame, and from 
ihcfe down to the keel to form regular convex water- 
lines, without any of thofe unnatural, hollow, concave, 
ones, cither in the entrance or run ; which rules, in my 
opinion, will agree with the main body of the (hip, 
whether die is dcTigncd to be built full for burden or 
fharp below for failing. ; ’ 

'3^ ** This rule for raking the dem will adroit all the 
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water-lines in the (hip's entrance to form convex enrves iVclimina- 
all the way fioin the dem to the tniddiip or main frame, ^^^j***^®* 
which anfwcrs much belter for failing as well as mak- 
ing a (hip more eafy and lively in bad weather. And ^ 
the hows flioiild flange off, rounding in a circular form 
from the bends up to the gunwale, in order to meet the 
main breadth the fooner, with a fweep of half tlie main 
breadth at the gunw'ale amiddiips ; which will nut only 
prevent them greatly from being plunged under water 
in bad v/cuther, but fprend the danding fore^rigging the 
more, to fupport thefe material mads and fails forward 
to much greater advantage than in thofe over (harp 
bowed fliips, as has been mentioned. And as the fail- 
ing trim of (hips in general is more or Icfs by the dern, 
this makes the water lines oi the entrance in proportion 
the (harper to divide the particles of water the eaficr, 
fo that the (hip may prtTs through it with the lead re- 
(idauce. 

4. “ The run ought to be formed fliorter or longer, 
fuller or (harper, in proportion to the entrance and main 
body, as the (hip is defigtied for burden or failing fad. 

The convex curves of the water lines (hould lelfen gra- 
dually from the toad or failing mark aft, as has beeo 
mentioned, downwards, till a fair draight taper is form- 
ed from the after part of the flour to the dernpod be- 
low, without any concavity in the water lines ; which 
will not only add buoyancy and burden to the atier 
body and run of the (hip, but, in my opinion, nclp 
both her failing and fleering motions ; for the ^relTuce 
of the water, as it clofcs and rifes upon it come to 
its level again, and All up that hollow which is made 
by the fore and main body being prclTed forward with 
fail, will impinge, and aA with more power to help the 
(hip forward in her progrelTive motion, than upon thofe 
unnatural concave runs, which have fo much more flat 
dead wood, that mud, in proportion, be a liinderance 
to the dem being turned fo ealily by the power of the 
helm to deer the (hip to the grcatell advantagCi'' 

Many and various are the methods which are employ- 
ed to deferibe the fcvcral parts of a (hip. In the follow- 
ing problems, however, thofe methods only are given 
which appear to be mod eafdy applied to pradiice, and 
which, at the fame time, will aafwerany propofed pur^^ 
pofe. 

Pros. I. To deferibe in the plane of elevation the 
(beer or curvature of the top timbers. 

Let (fig. 3.) be the length of the (hip between CCCCLV- 
the wing traiifom and the rabbet of the ftcin. Then 
fince it is generally agreed, efprcially by the Frcnci place 
condrudors, that the broaded part of the (hip n[aj„ 
to be about onc-twclflh of the length before the main’abont 
frame or dead flat ; therefore make R0 .qual to five-'twilfth be- 
twelfths of QR, and 0 will be the datiun of the main h>re the 
frame ; fpacc the other frames on the keel, and 
thefe points let perpendiculars be drawn to the kccl.* '*^ 

Let © P be the height of the (hip at the main frame, Method of 
VF the height at thu aftermod frame, land RK thcdcfcribing 
height at the dem. Through P draw EPL paral-^hc top- 
lel to the keel; deferibe the quadrants PGI, PMN, Ihic 

radius being P© ; make PH equal to EF, and PO 
equal KL, and draw the parallel GH, OM : Divide 
GH fimilar to ©C, and OM fimilurto ©R. Through 
thefe points of divrfion draw lines peipendicular to EL, * 
and the feveral portions of thefe perpendiculars contain-. 
ed between EL and the arch will be the rihngs of the 

top- 
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r«lia,ioa. topAin^r line above El.. A curve drawn through 
the* points wdl form the top.*inibi-r line, 

Ihw line ia more eafily drawn by means of a curved 

pROB. II, Po deferibe the (lem. 

through JvJucb draw KS parallel to the keel, and equal 
to twice KR; 1 hrough the termination of the walea on 
Itenj draw TW r\n rpi r , * “ 


»y Pro- 
blems. 


40 

The ftcni, 


41 

and poft. 


41 

M.iin half 
breadth 

line. 


ften. draw TW paraUel to QR. Then from the ccnt're 
S» with the dillance SK, ducribc an arch : Take an 

Ids \\ I and find the point W. fucli that one 

point of the compafs being placed tlic-rc, the other 
point will juft touch the luareft part of the above arch ; 
and from this point as a centre deferibe an arch until it 
meets the keel, and the ftem will be formed. 

Prob. hi. To deferibe the fternpoft. 

1 ^ : 

dravv VX perpendicular to the keel, and equal to 

the hcighf of the wing tranfom, join QX, and it will 
reprefent the aft fide of the poft. 

half breadth line. 

, MN (fig. 4.) be the given length : Make Nm 
equal to fivc-twelfths of MN : draw the line ©P pcT- 
pcnuicular to MN, and equal to the propofed extreme 
half breadth. Let ME be the round aft of the ftern 
or wing (ranfom ; make EO perpendicular to MN, and 
equal to the given half breadth at the ftern, which is 
generally bet W'cen two-thirds and three-fourths of the 
main half breadth ; and deferibe the arch MO, the 

/ ‘he frames 
A, Of &c, and (1), 1, From the centre 

©, with the radius ©P, deferibe the quadrant PRS ; 
delcribe alfo the quadrant PCT. Through the point 
parallel to MN; divide the ftraight line 
KU hmilar to M© ; and through thefe points of di- 
vihon draw lines pctpendicular to MN, and meeting 
the arch. Transfer thele hoes to the correfpondent 
frames each to each, and a curve drawn through the 
extremities will reprefent that part of the fide contain- 
i’d between the main frame and the ftern. Again, 
through Q, the extremity of the foremoft frame, draw 
QV paraUeT to MN, Or make PV fourth or third 
part of PU, according as it is intended to make the 
ihip more or kfs full towards the bow. Divide VC fi- 
milar to ©v», ; through thefe points draw lines perpen- 
dicular to MN, and terminating in the quadrantalarch ; 
Transfer thefe lines to the correfponding timbers in 
the fore part, and a curve drawn through the extreme 
points will limit that part of the ftiip's fide contained 
between P and Q. Continue the curve to the n<xt tim- 
ber at X. Fiom Qjiraw QZ perpendicular to QX ; 
make the angle ZNQ, equal to and the poiuTz' 
will be the centre cf^c arch forming the bt w. Re- 
mark, if it is propofed that the breadth of the fliip at 
the frames adjacent to the main frame fiiall be equal to 
the breadth at the main frame ; in this cafe, the centres 
ol the quadrantal arches will be at the points of inrer- 
fediion of thefe frames with the line MN ; namely at 
(A). and (j,) Alfo, if the height of i)\c (hip at the 
frames (A) and ( I ) is to be the fame as at dead fiat, the 
qiu. I'.i.i :d ^ichrs in fig. 3. are to be dcfcribri] from the 
pomu of iaterfection of ihcfc fiamcs with thc line EL. 
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Thtfe rules, it is evident, arc variable at pleafuire ^ Prclimina- 
aoy perfon acquainted with the firft principles of irta- ^ 
thematics may apply calculation to find the radii of **^®*^*- 
the feveral fweeps. 

PaoB. V, To deferibe the main frame or drad- 
nat. 

This frame is that which contains the grcatcfl fpacc, Of the 
. and the particular form of each of the other frames de- 
pends very much on it. If the ftiip is intended to carry 
a great burden in proportion to her principal dirnen- 
fions, this frame is made vciy full ; but if ihc is intend- 
ed to fail faft, it is ufiially made (harp. Flencc arifes 
divcrfity of opinions refpedingits form ; each confiruc- 
tor ufing that which to him appears preferable. In or- 
der to fave repetition, it is judged proper, to explain 
certain operations which ncceftarily enter into all the 
different methods of conftru6fing this frame. 

In the plane of the upper fide of the keel produced, 
draw tl^ line AB (fig. 5.) equal to the propofed breadth piaepi. 
of the (hip; bifea AB in C, and draw AD, CE, ‘l.Lub- 

BF, perpendicular to AD. Then, fiiicc the two fidcs'^’fi 
limilar, it is therefore thought fufiicient to 
deferibe the half of each frame between the mtiin frame 
and the ftern on one tide of the middle line CE, ami 
the half of each of thofc before the main frame on the 
other fide of it. The firft half is called tlie afh fJjoih, 
and the other farc-body. The after-hody is coiji. 
monly deferibed on the left fide of the middle line : 
and the lore-hody on the right fide of it : hence the 
called tins of the afttr body, and 

Br the fide line of tlu ^^yrr body. Make AD and BF 
each equal to the height of the fiiip at the main framtv 
Make AG, BG, and AH, BH, equal to the lower and 
upper heights of breadth rtfpeilivciy, taken from the 
fliecr plan. Let I I be the load water line, or line of 
floatatiini when the ftiip is loaded, and KK the height 
of the rifing line of the floor at this frame. Make CN, 

CO, each equal to half the lengtii of the floor timber, 
and N, O, will be ilie heads of the floor timber, 
through which draw perpendiculars to A B. Make 
C Iff, P: m, each equal to half the thicknt fs of the ftern- 
poft, and C /i, E«, equal to half the thickuefs of the 
ftern, and join m w, n n. 

Method I. 0 / (irfinhing a tnain frame, — From the* 
centre a (fig. 5.), in the lower breadth line, deferibe 
the lower breadth fwcep G r; make equal to the 
propofed radius of the floor fweep, and from‘ihe centre 
h deferibe the floor fweep N f I.et the radius of the 
f'^tep be A,tf, equal to about the half of 
AC ; then make A h equal to N and Aw equal to 

G a. Now from the centre a, with an extent equal to * 

^w, deferibe rin arch, and from the centre hf with the 
extent ^^, dtfcribe an arch intcrfec^ing the formi-r in 
r, which will be the centre of the reconcilin,.' Aveepe/', 

Join N w by an inverted curve, the centre of vvhich may 
be in the line h N produced dowii wards ; or it may be 
joined by two ciii-vts, or by a ftraight line if there }» 
little rifing; and hence the lower pail of the main frame 
will be deferibed. 

In order to form the top-timber, make F k equal tp 
fuch part of the half breadth, agreeable to the oropo- 
fed round of the fide, as one feventh ; join H and 
make h s equal to about twovthiids of H k i make the 
angle H i/ equal to ill /; and ftom the centre / at the 

. .diflauee 
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Prdamnia-i i 3 iftance / H defcrtbe tbe apcli H i ; and from the ccn- 
intcrfc£lion of Li and k F ft'oduccd, dcfcribc 
- ^ ** ■ the arch i and the top timber will be formed. 

II. 7 e tfe/cribe a tnam frame of an intermediate eapaeity^ 
that iff neither too flat nor too Jbarp, Divide the line AX 
(fig. 6)» which limit! the bead of the door timber, into 
three equal parts | and make ab equal to one of them. 
Divide the line </B', the perpendicular diftance between 
the load water line and the plane on the upper fide of 
the keel, into feven equal parts ; and fet oft* one of ihefe 
part! from dtoc and from c to m. Let GH be the 
lower deck, join G m, and produce it to q. Draw the 
llraight line V a birc£t it in i>, and from the points n^a^ 
deicribe arches witli the radius G q interfe^liiig each 
other in P, which will be the centre of the arch n a» 
The centre of the arch V n is found by deferibing arches 
downwards with the fame radius. 

With an extent equal to once and a half of 6 e de* 
ferihe arches from the points ht r, interfedling each other 
in A, and from this point as a centre deferibe the arch 
e b ; make a I equal to d m, and join Am, AL Then, 
in order to reconcile two arches fo as to make a fair 
curve, the' centres of thefe arches and of the points of 
conta^k tnuft be in the fame ftraight line. Hence the 
point k will be the centre of the arch dm, and o the 
centre of the arch a L The arch Jmh deferibed from 
the centre A. 

To form the top timber, fet back the tenth part of 
the half breadth from K to S upon the line of the fe- 
cond deck ; then with an extent equal to two thirds of 
the whole breath deferibe an arch through the points 
S and H, the upper height of breadth. Again, make 
MI equal to the fifth part of the half breadth; deferibe 
an arch of a circle through the points S and T, taking 
the diagonal GB for the radius. As this arch is in« 
verted in rcfpc£i of the arch d S, the centre will be 
without the ngure. Hence one-half of the main frame 
is formed, and the otlker half is deferibed by fimilar 
operatioDS. 

Remark* This frame may be made more or lefs full 
by altcri^ the fevcral radii. 

' III. 7 « deferibe a main frame of a circular form,^ 
Plate Le^ fevcral lines be draivn as before : Then make 
ccccLVi. O a (%• 7.) equal to the half breadth Ga, and from 
the centre a, with the radius G a deferibe the arch 
^ G r O. Let d be the head of the floor timber, and 
da the rifing. Aflume the point f in the arch, ac« 
cording to the propofed round of the fecond futtock, 
and deferibe the arch df ; the centre of which may be 
found as in the former method : from the centre a, with 
the diftance a d, deferibe the arch dc 0 \ make dc 
equal to one third of d O, and the angle deb equal to 
c d h,. and from the centre h deferibe the arch de. The 
inverted arch e O may be deferibed as before. 

IV. To deferibe a very full main frame,~\*tt the 
vertical and horizontal lines be drawn as before : let h, 
fig. 8. be the floor-head, and b k the riling. Divide G e 
into two equal parts in the point d, and upon ed de- 
feribe the fquare db ac, in which inferibe the quadrant 
dea. Divide the line b d into any number of equal pans 
in the points O, N, M, L, and draw the lines L m M r, 
N a, O perpendicular to dh Divide the line G C, 
ike depth of the hold, the, riling being dedufled, into 
the (amc. number of equal parts in thei^Iiits £,F,LK» 
and make^ the lines E/, F I r, K j, in the frame, 
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equal 10 the lines O N n, M e, L Of, in the fiqnareg eaqh I'rclmuiu- 
to each rcfpcflfively; and>t 4 ttroiigh the points G,fp,q,,r, 

/, 5 , ‘deferibe hcuive. ThcTemSining part of the frame ^ 

mayjbe deferibed by the preceding methods* 

V. To deferibe the main frame of a JlAp intended to he m 
f aft f oiler, principal lines ming drown. as bcfore» 

Jet the length of the floor-timber be cquidto half the 
breadth of the (hip, and the rifing one-flftb or oue-fiath of 
the wholcjcngth of the floor-timber, whkh lay off from 
K to E, fig; 9. Tbroligh the poiut E draw the Hoc T » 
perpendicular to OC, and d £ perpendicular to AG. 

Join T (/, which bife^ in B, and draw B F perpendicu- 
lar thereto, and meeting C G, produced in F, Bom the 
centre F, at the diftance FT, deferibe the femicirclc 
T d D. Divide GT into any number of parts, V W, 

&€• and bifcA thc intervals DV, l^W, dec, in the 
poiats X, Z, &c. t then; from the centre X, with the 
extent XV, deferdw the femicircle D d V, interfe£linjf 
AG in h. Let VP be drawn perpendicular to GT, 
and b P perpendicular to AG, and the point of inter* 
fedion P will be one point tlirough which the curve is 
to pafs. In like manner proceed for the others, and a 
curve drawn through all the points of interfedion will 
be part of the curve of the main fraaie* Tlie remain- 
ing part of the curve from E to Y will be compofeu 
of two arches, the one to reconcile with the former pait 
of the curve at £» and the other to pafs through the 
point Y, the centre of which may be found by any of 
the preceding methods. To order to find the centre of 
that which joins with the curve at E, make TR equal 
to the half of GD, and join ER, in which, a proper 
centre for this arch may eafily fm^tid. 

The portion G d £ of the curve is a parabohi, whofe 
vertex is G and parameter GD* 

For GD xGht iGbx GV by conftrudion. 

Hence DG X GV sc Gd*, which 21 the equation 
for a parabola. ^ 

VI. To deferibe a main frame efarnddUng ee^acUy,-^ 

Let the length of the floor timber be cquid to one-half 
of the breadth of the (hip. Make O 4 fig. 10 ^ equal 
to one-fourth of the length erf the fl^or tinaber, and draw 
the perpendicular dc equal to the rifing, and divide it 
into two equal parts in the point r# Defieribe an arch 
through e, and the extremity o of the floor timber, the 
radius being equal to the half breadth, ,or ixK>re orlefa 
according to the propofed .round of the floor hcad^— 

Then with the radius O /» half the length of the floor 
timber, deferibe the arch e Y. 

Draw / m perpendicular to O A : bifed A n inf, 
and draw the perpendicular pq. From the middle of 
Ap draw the perpendicular ri, and from the middle 
of A r draw the perpendicular t u> Make nz,pg, 
each equal to In : make the diiUnces py%rb, each equal 
to a g ; r F, / £, each equal toah\ and / a equal to « 
n£. Then a curve drawn through the pointa 4 
F, jc, T, will form the undcr.part pf the midlh^ frame* 

We ihall finiftitiicfe mahods of deferibing the mam 
frame of a (hip with the following remark from ijt. 

Vial du Clairbois* It fecms (fays he) that. they 
have alTe^ed to avoid ftraight lines in naval architcc- ture Na 
ture ; yet geometrically fpeaking, it appears that a main p* 
frame funned of ftraiglit lines will have both the ad- 
vantage imd ftmplicity over others.*’ To illuftrate this, 
draw the ftraight line M N (fig. 9.) in jTqch a ma'nnpr 
that the mixtilineal fpace .JA n d may be equal to tlie 

■ rtixtiliDwl 
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PitMim*- t) 'N Y. Hence Th« eeincity of tlie 

nikin l^amc 104411^ the ftkiergbt lines MN» NY will. 

^ , be < 4^041 to that of the fmnie Ibrmed by the curve M a 

’ ”d Y I and ilie frame formed by the ftraight linei will 
^ for the moft part be alwaya more fofceptibh* of recci- 
TraiteJv tt'bow thtit will eafiLy divide the fluid. It it alfo 
Kevire de awdeiit* that the cargo or baliaft, being lower in the 
Sw^uert fthme formed of Qraiight Imet than in the other, it wilt 
p. 6oi. chcref^c be wiore ad vantageoufly placed, and will ena- 
ble th^ 'ihip' tOHiarpy more fail (c) « fo that having a 
bo^ equally well ot better formed, (he will fail fafler. 

PaOB. VI. To deferibe a Hern having a fquare tuck.' 

Let AB {fig. II.) be the middle line of the poft, 
and let CD be drawn parallel thereto at a diilance 
equal to half the thicknefa of the pofl. Make C£ 
equal to the height of the lower part of the fafluon- 
piece above the keel ; make CT equal to the height of 
the CKtfemity G of foe tranfom above the plane of the 
keel produced, and CH equal to the height of the trao- 
fom on the poll, HT being i^^ual to above one-ninth 
or one^enlh of GT, and describe the arch GH, the 
centre of which will be in BA produced £ make £K 
equal to flve^twelftha ^ £T : tbtough K draw KL 
perpendicular to CI>» and equal to EK ( and with an 
extent equal to EL defenbe the arch EL. Make Gl 
equal to the half of ET, and from the centre 1 deferibe 
the arch GM, and draw the reconciling curve ML.— 
Let the curve of the fafliion-piece be produced upwards 
to the^int reprefenting the upper height of.breadth, 
as at O. Make ON equal to tl\c height of the top- 
timber, and BN equal to the half breadth at that place, 
and join ON. Through N and the upper part of the 
counter^ archea bedeferibed parallel toGH. . The 
tafferel, windows, and remaintiig port of the Hern, may 
be flnilhiNl agreeable to the fancy of the artift. 

In lig. I a. foe projeflion of foe Hern on the plane 
of elevation is laid down, the method of doing which 
is obvious from infpe6lioiik 

If the tranfom is to round aft, then ilnce the folhton 
pieces are always Tided flraight, their planes will in- 
p, ^ terfeft the foeer and ^floor planes in a ftraight line. Let 
tccetvix (fig- *4') interfoaion of the plane of the 

* falhion-plcce with the floor plane. From the point g 
drawg W perpendicular tog M: makey k equal to the 
height of the tuck, and W t being joined will be the 
interfeaion of the plane of the folhion^piece with the 
Ihecr plane- Let the water Unesin the flieer plane pro- 
duced meet the line W in the poinU a, A, and draw the 
pfrpendicttlariaa,A,Ai&. Fromihepoint8a,i,A(.fig. 14.) 
draw lines parallel to G g to interfea each corrdpond- 
ing water line in the floor plane in the points 5, a, i. 
From the points G, 3, 2» 1 in the floor plane draw 
lines perpendicular tog M, interfcaing the water lines 
/fig. i^.) inthe points G, 3» if i ; and through thefc 
points deferibe the curve G 3 2 1 I ; and WG $ z, 
a i be the prokaion of the plane nf the fafliion- 
pieceon foeflieer ]^aiie. Through the pointtG, 3, 2, 
i (fig; 13.) draw the linca GF, 3 A, 2 S, i H, per- 
pendicuiar to W i ; and make the lines WF , a A, / S, 
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h H, equal to tlic lines g G, 2 3, / 2, h J, (fig. 14.) Prfomiaa^'’ 

rdpeAivcly, and WFASH h w'lll be the true form of 

the plane of the aft fide of the fafiiion-piece. ■ Whtii it 

is in its proper pofition, the line W F will be in the * 

fame plane with the (brer line ; the line a A in tlie fame 

plane with the water line a 3 ; the line x S in the fame 

plane with the water line / 2 ; and the line H in the 

fome plane with the water line bu If lines be drawn from 

the feveral points of interlt£Iiun of the water lines with 

the rabbet of the port (fig. 13 ), perpendicular to g M, 

and curved lines l3eing drawn from tbefe points to G, 

3 » 2, I (fig. 14.) reii^dtivcly, will give the form and 
dimenfions of the tuck at tlic feveral water Unesr ' 

pROB. VII. To bevel the falhiou-piece of a fquare 
tuck by water-libCB. 

As the faihton-plecc both rakes and cants, the planes 
of the water-lines will therefore interfe^ it highci^ on 
the aft than on the fure-fide : but before the heights on 
the forc-fide can be found, the breadth of the timber 
mufl be determined ; which let be^ n (fig. 15.) Then, 
as it cants, the breadth in the dire£tion of the water- 
line will exceed the true breadth. 'In order to find the 
true breadth, form the aft-fide of the £afhion-piece as 
directed in the laft problem. 

Let / 5 (fig. 13.) be the aft -fide of the rabbet on 
foe otitfide of the poft, WM the common fe£Hon 
of the plan of the fafiiion-piece and the flieer-plan* 

Before tliis laft line can be determined, the feveral 
water-lines i, 2, 3, 4, and 5, muft be drawn parallel 
to the keel, which may reprefent fo many tranfoms.— 

Let thefe water lines be formed and ended at the aft* 
fide of the rabbet, as in fig. 14. where tbe rounds oft of 
the feveral tranfums are deferibed, limiting tbc cuV/es 
of the water lines. Now the line WM muft vakrfo as 
to leave room for half the thicknefs of the poft, at thp 
tuck j iu order to vihicb, produce W g to r ; make rg 
half the thicknefs of the poft ; through r draw a line 
parallel to g M to interfed g G in ^ ; then with the ra- 
dius r 6 , from x the point of tlic tuck as a centre, de- 
feribe an arch, and draw the line WM juft to touch the 
back of that arch. 

The line WM being drawn. Jet any point b in it 
be alTumed at pleafure : from b draw b y perpendicu- 
lar tog M; through y drawy / (fig. 14.) parallel to 
g G, interfering the line M /drawn perpendicular to 
g Bf in the poini; /. From M draw M i perpendicular 
toy /, and fromy draw y n perpendicular to WM (fig. 

13.) Make M n (fig. 15.) equal to M f (fig* 14.) ; 
foenMI(iig. 15.) being equal toy i (fig, 13), join n 1, 
and the angle 1 » M will be thebe veiling to tlic horizontal 
plane. Again, makeMs, M/ (fig. 15.) refpedivcly equal 
toy w (fig. 13.) and M/ (fig. 14.), and join a/; and 
the angle M« / will be the bevelling to the fheer pl^ae. 

The bevelliog being now found, draw the line a h 
(fig. 15.} parallel to % n, n a or ^ « being, the fcaut- 
ling of the timber. Then n x will be the breadth of 
tlie timber on the horizontal plane, and * e its breadth 
on the flieer plane, and a c what it la withia a fquait. 

Now as the lines g G, u 3, / 2, ^ i, y i, reprefent 

the 


Vc) It is not a geneml rule, tsbat lowering thecargo of a fliip augments her ftability. This is deiisonftrated 
tyWe ChevaKcr de Bbrda, fo a work ^bUlhed by M. de Goimpy »pon thk fobjefl. See alfo VArtUicUun 
far Vial du Clairhit, p» 23. ' 
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/If* ^ fifliion jiiect on the hbrizontt! plaae 

U(Mu«i 14. )f . dotted lineft fnay ht drav^rn {mratlel to them 

rtrprefent the fon* fide, making n « (fig. tj.) the 
^‘rpciulicular difiance between the lines reprelcnting 
fore and aft (idea of the fafhion piece. By thefe Imea 
form the fore fide of the faftiion piece in the Came man- 
ner as tlitf aftdidc was formed. The water lines on the 
fore fide of the plane of the fifhion piece muft, however, 
be firfl diawn in lig. 13. thus ; Draw the lines it b, c d 
parallel to W M, and whofc perpendicular diitances 
ujcrefrom may be equal to a c and %e (fig. 15.) re- 
Ipcdlivcly. Draw a line parallel to WF (fig. 13.) 
tiirongh the point where the line c d interfetts the fifth 
water line. Draw a line parallel to. a A through the 
point where the fourth water line iiiterfedts the liner d$ 
i A like manncrprocecd with the other water lines. The 
fore fide of the fafhion*piece is now to be deferihed by 
tneans of thde new water lines, obferving that the di- 
ll anccs in the floor plane mull be fet off from the line 
r di and not from WNf, as in the former cafe ; and 
a curve dtferibed through the points 5, 3, a, i» where 
theft d iff ances reach to, w'ill reprefent the fore fide 
of the falhion piece. 

The ncareff dlftance between the points 5, 3, 2, 1 
and the aft fide of the fafhion piece is what the bevelling 
is beyond the'fquare when botli flock and tongue of 
the bevel arc perpendicular to the timber. Make 
( fig. 1 6. ) equal to the breadth of the timber, and M 5 
ec^ual to the perpendicular dillancc of the point 5 
(bg. 13.) from the aft fide of the fafiiion piece, and 
join 5 In like manner proceed with the others, and 
the bevellings at thefe pans will be obtained j but, iu’ 
order to nyoid confufion, the perpetidiculars 4, 3, 2, 
(fig. 13.), inffead of being laid off from M (fig. j 6.), 
were fet off from points as far below M as the other ex- 
tremities of the lines drawn from thefe points arc below 
the point p, 

pROB. Vtll. To deferibe the tranfoms of a round 
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tween the rants L and A. being' equal to.ibp 'eiise(s'4>f Prslim^ 

the ■' prqje^ou of the pomt , A beyond that of 3 

(fig. 20.) Draw CK (fig. 18.) perpendioalavtOtAM, 

and make the angle KCM cqu^* to about degveeii 

and CN will be the projeAion of the falbion piece on 

the fioor plane. Make A B (fig. 29.) equal to AB (fig^ 

17.) Divide it into four equal parts, and draw the 
perpendiculars AF^ CH, DI, £K, and BGw Mike 
AF equal to CM, and BG equal to MN> aad draw 
the Curve FHIKG, having > a Icfs curvature thaa the 
faihion piece of the fquare tuck f cpg,m Make MO, 

MP, MC{, equal to CH, Dl, end EK rcfpcflively. 

Divide AX (fig. 18.) into four equal parts, and to 
thefe points of divifioo draw curves through the points 
O, P, fo as to partake partly of the curvature of 
A^C£ and partly of that of LNF, but moll of the 
curvature of that to which the propofed curve is 
neareff ; and hence tlie form of the fovera) tranfomi wiU 
be obtained. 

In order to reprefent die .curve of the fafiiion piece 
on the plane of projedion, make the lines AF, CG, 

DH, £ 1 , and BK (fig. 17.) refpedively equal to the 
perpendicular diftance of the points C, O, P, and Ni 
From the line AN (fig- t8.),and through the cauremi? 
tics of thefe lifres, draw the cure FGHIK. 

It remains to lay down the projedtiwu of the fafiiion* 
piece on the plane of elevation. In order to which, di* 
vide the line A B, fig. ao. (equal to AB fig. 17.) intq 
four equal parts, aud through the points of diviriou 
draw the perpendiculars AF, CG, DH, £1, and BK | 
make AF (tig. 20.) equal to the perpendicular diftance 
of the point C from the line BL (fig. 18.) In bkq 
manner make the lines CG, DH, £1, and BK (fig. 10. } 
refpedively equal to the perpendicular diffapccB of the 
points O, P, ^and N, from the line BL (fig. 18*} r 
and a curve drawn through thefe points will be the pro- 
jedion of the fafiiion-picce on the plane of elevation. 

Prqb. IX. To deferibe the intermediate frames in 


The tranfoms arc faftened to the ftern poll in the 
fame manner that the floor timbers are faHcncd to the 
keel, and have a rifmg called the Jlig/jt fitnihr to the ri- 
fing of the floor timbers. The upper tranfopi is called 
the v/ing tranfom, the next the deck tranfom, and the 
others the^^r^, feewd^ and third tranfoms in order. The 
wing tranfom has a round aft and a round up : the round 
up of the deck tranfom is the fame as that of the 
beams. 

The fafiiion piece of a fquare tuck muft be firft de- 
fci ibed, together with the three adjacent frames, by the 
method to be explained. The part of the ftern above 
the wing tranfom is to be deferibed in the fame manner 
as before, and may therefore be omitted in this placet 
Plate I'he part below the keel of the fafiiion piece is alfo the 
ccccLviit.famc in both cafes. Let fig. 17. reprefent the fafiiion 
piece of a fquare tuck, and the three adjoining frames. 
Divide the interval AB into four equal parts in the 
points C, D, £, and draw the perpendiculars AF, CG, 
DH, £ 1 , and BK ; tliefc wul be portions of water 
lines uufwering to the feveral tranfoms. 

Let thefe water lines be deferibed on the floor plan 
(fig. t8.), in which ABC reprefents the wing tran- 
som. Deferibe the arch £C to reconcile the curves 
A h and C£. Let LFQ be the vlrater line infwering 
to the lower part of tlic fafiiion piece, the ^iftamcc he* 
4 


the after body. 

For tliis purpofe tlie midfhip and ftern frames muft 
be drawn in the plane of proje^ton. As the main frame 
contains the greateft capacity, and the Hero frame i| 
that having the leaft,. it hence follows that the foim 
and dimenfions of the intermediate frames will be be- 
tween thefe ; each frame, however, paitaklug moll of 
the form of that to wliich it is nearcll. 

Let ACDE (fig. ai.) be the main frame on the 
plane of proje^ion, and FGH the ftern frame } and let 
there be any. convenient number, of intermediate frames, 
as nine. Draw the floor ribband CF, and the breadth 
ribband GD. Divide the curves .CD, FG, each into 
the fame number of equal parts, as three, in the points 
K, M s L, N ; and draw the fecond and third ribbands 
KL, MN. In order to divide thefe ribbanfiii fo as to 
form fair curves in diffeneot^fe&ions, various methods 
have been propofed. Oncjof the beft of thefe, being 
that which is chiefly -cmpl^ed by the French cofift.ruc- 
tors, is by means of an equilateral triangle, which is cun- 
ftrufiled as follows ; 

Draw the line ME (fig. 22.), limited at M, but 
produced towards £ : take M 1 equal to any convenient 
extent^ make I, 2 equal to thrice that extent, 2, 3 
equal to five times, and 3, 4 equal to fevCn times the 
above extent 1 and continue thiidivifion £, always 
increafiog by two;, until there be as many aa there 

* ’ ‘ aVi 
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PicUri{a*« are fratnesy indading the main and item framci* • Upao 
rr Pro- dtTcribcd the cquilacenil triangle M8£« tod draw 
vertex S lo each paint of dtf ifion ; then 
the line &M will he that anfwering to the main frames 
«nd SE that corrcfponding to the puft ; and the other 
nes will be thofe anfwering to tlie intermediate frames 
in\^der. 

tiff, <3. he the proje<£lian of part of the ftero on 
the plan of clevatioiiy together with the eighth and 
ninth frames. From thr points L, N, G, (fig* 21.) 
draw the lines LO, NP, GQj^ perpendicular to the 
plane of the Upper edge of the keel. Make AB (fig. 
23.) equal to AF (tig, 2 1.), and draw the water line 
BCD. Draw the line BC (fig. 22.) fo that it maybe 
pjrallel lo the bafe of the irianglcy and equal to CD 
(fig. 23.), uhu'h produce indefinitely towards H. Make 
Bl) cq'ial BC (fig. 23.), and draw the dotted line 
SD (fig. 22 ) l‘he rtbhand FC (fig. 21.) is to be ap- 
plied to the c.iangK', fo that it may be parallel to the 
bafe, and eoptaiiied between the line MS and the dot- 
ted line SD. Let r / reprefent this line ; then transfer 
the fevcral divifuns from to the ribband CF(fig.2i.)« 
and nurnl>er them accordingly. A gain » make £F (fig. 
23.1 equal to LO (hg. 21.), and draw the waterline 
FCfM ; make BF (fig. 22 ) equal to FG (fig. 23.), 
and draw the dotted line SF; apply thefecond ribband 
LK lo the triangle, fo that the extremity K may be 
on the line SM, and the other extremity L on the dot- 
ted line SF, and making with SM an angle of about 
Cl * degrees. Let t / be this line, and transfer the divi- 
fha s from it to the ribband KL. In like manner make 

and draw the wai- 
qual to KL (fig. 
(hen the ribband 


.) cq\ul to NP 


(fig.ai.Li 
(hg. 22.)t< 


IK(.v 

tcf 'inc KLiif.'MukeBGi, _ 

23 ), aad draw the dotted line SG j 
MN is to be applied to the triangle in fuch a manner 
that extremities M and N may be upon the lines 
SM, SO refpe<aively, and that it may make an angle 
of aboiil 68 degrees with the line SM ; and the divi- 
fioqs are 10 be tra.isfenvd from it to the ribband MN* 
The fame proc*. fii is to be followed to divide the other 
ribbands, ohferving to apply the fourth ribband to the 
triaiTgle, fo that it may make an angle of 68 degrees 
with the line SM ; the fifth ribband to make an angle 
of 65 degrees, and the fixth an angle of 60 degrees with 
the line SM. 

The quantities of tbefc angles arc, however, far from 
besng precifely fixed. Some conftruAions, in applying 
the ribbands to the triangle, make them all parallel to 
ilG bafe t and others vary the meafuret of thefe angles 
according to fancy. It may alfo be remarked, that a 
different method of dividing the bafe of the triangle is 
ufed by fome. It is certainly proper to try different 
methods; and that is to be preferred which beft anfwcri 
the intended purpofe. 

Befide the frames already mentioned, there are other 
two laid down by fome conftruAors in the fevcral planSf 
called b^ianee framt. The after balance frame isi^aced 
at one fourth of the length of the fliip before the liera- 
poft ; and the other, commonly called the laof frames at 
one-fourth of the (hip's length aft-of a perpendicular to 
VoL, XVII. Part 1 . 
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the keel from the rabbet of the ftezn. litt Uic dottedP^elifiima. 
title at X, betwffen the fifth and fixth frames, (fig. 23^) 
be thte place of the after balance frame in the plane of ^ 

elevation. Then, in order to lay down this frame in the ^ 

plane of projeftion, its rrprefentation mud be previoufly 
drawn in the triangle. To accomplifh this, draw the 
line SV (fig. 22.) fo that the interval 5 V may have the 
fame ratio to 3 6 (fig. 22.) that 5 X has to 5 6 (fig. 

23.) (d). Then the feveral points in the ribbands in 
the plane of projedkion anfwering to this frame are to 
be found by means of the triangle in the fame manner 
as before. 

The loof frame is nearly of the fame dimenfions as 
the after balance frame, or rather of a little greater ca- 
pacity, in order that the centre of gravity of that part 
of the (hip may be nearly in the plane of the nidlhip 
frame. Hence the loof frame may be eafily drawn in 
the plane of projection, and hence alfo the other frames 
in the fore body may be readily defenbed. 

pROB. X. To deferibe the frames in the fore body. 

Draw the middle line of the dem AB (fig. 24.) ; 
make AC, BD each equal to half the thicknefs of the 
dem, and draw the line CD ; deferibe alfo one half of 
the main frame CEFGHl. Let e E,/F,^ G, iH, be 
water lines at the heights of the ribbands on the main 
frame | alfo let a be the termination of the floor ribband, 
and b that of the breadth ribband on the dem. Divide 
the hiterval a h into three equal parts in the points r, 
and draw tlie ribbands ^ £, e F, ^ G, and h H. Make 
A ^ «» (%' 24*) ‘ A fit ghb m 

(fig. 21.) refpettively, and draw the curve Q i k I 
which will be the projection of the loof frame. Or finco 
it is neceflary that the capacity of the loof frame (hould 
be a little greater than that of the after balance frame, 
each of the above liues may be iuerrafed by a propor- 
tional part of itfelf, as one.tenth or one-twentieth, as 
may be judged proper, 

CondruCt the triangle (fig. 25.) in the fame manner 
as^fig. 22. only obferving, that as there arc fewer frames 
in the fore than in the after body, its bafe will therefore 
be divided into fewer parts. Let there be eight frames 
io the fore body, then there will be eight divifions in 
the bafe of the triangle befide the extremes. 

Let fig. 26. reprefent the dem and part of the fore- 
body in the plane of elevation, and let O be the place 
of the loof frame. Divide the interval 4, 5 (fig. 25.) 

U that 4, 5 may be to 4 Z as 4, 5 to 4, o (fig. 26. ), 
and draw the dotted line SZ, which will be the line de- 
noting the loof frame in the triangle. 

Draw the lines A B, CD, EF, GH, (%. 26.) paral- 
lel to the keel, and whofc perpendicular di dances there- 
from may be equal to C C r, C C by (fig, 24.) the 
interfeCtions of thefe lines with the rabbet of the iiem, 
namely, the points 1 , K, L, M will be the points of 
ternaination of the fcvcral ribbands on the dem in the 
plane of -elevation. Divide 8 A (fig. 25.) fo that 8 
8C, 8D, and 8 E, may be rcfpcCtively equal to BI, 

DK, FL, and HM (fig. 26 ), and draw the dotted 
lines SB, SC, SD, SE (fig. 25.) Apply the edge of 
a dip of card to the firlt ribband (fig. 24.), and mark 
3 C thereon 


(ft) It i» the methitd «fe<l to divide the bite the triangle, that tUit proportion doe. not 

Waly whh-the conftraaion s the di&rence, however, being landl, i. therefore negicaed in praaice. 
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jiri iMniria- thciTon thc cxtiTniitic's of the rihbanil a, E, and alfo 
r^ i'jj'i- point of interfLAioii of the loof frame. Then ap» 
h^ems. ply triangle in fuch a manner 

that the point a may he on thc dotted Hue SB, thc 
point E on the line SM, and the point anfwering to the 
loof frame on the dotted line SZ ; and mark upon the 
card the fevcral points of intcrfeclion of thc lines S 'i, 

S 2, <Scc. Now apply thc card to the ribband a E (fig. 
24.) as before, and transfer the fevcral points of divi- 
iion from it to the ribband. In like manner proceed 
with ibc other ribbands; and lines drawn through thc 
correfponding points in the ribbands will he the projec- 
tion of thc lower part of thc frames in the fore body. 
Thc projections of thc top-timbers of tlie feveral frames 
may be taken from tltc half breadth plan ; and hence 
each top-timber may be cafily deferibed. 

In large (hips, particularly in tliofe of the French 
iiHvy, n difl'crcnt method is employed to form thc top- 
timbero in the fore body, wliieh is as follows : 

m f^^edbiirth of the breadth of 

the fnlp, an.i draw IK parallel to AB. I'ake thc 
height of the foremo’* fiame from the plane of eleva- 
lion, and lay it oil* funn A to B ; from thc point B 
draw BH pc rpendicular to AB, and equal to half thc 
length of tile wing tranfom. Let E be the place of 
thc breadth ribband on the main frame, and F its place 
on thc llem at thc height of the wing tranfom. With 
a radius cqiud 10 five-lixths of half tlie gre atell breadth 
of the flup deferibe thc quadrant EFG (iig. 2S.) : 
Make EH equal to FO (llg. 27.), thc point F being 
at the height of the wing tianfom. Througli H draw 
HO perpcndjcular to EH, and interfering the circum- 
ference in O . then draw OL parallel to HE, and EL 
paiallel to HO. D ivide EL into as many equal parts 
as there aie frames in thc fore body, including the main 
frame, and from thefe points of divilion draw the per- 
pendiculars 11, 22, &c. meeting the circumference as 
in the fi gure. Take the didaiice 11, and lay it off 
from G (Iig, 27.) towards F to the point 1 ; and from 
thc fame point (t lay off towards F the fcveral per- 
pendiculars contained between tbc (Iraight line and thc 
curve to the points 2, 3, &e. and through ihcfc points 
draw lines parallel to EG. 

Take any line AB (fig. 29.) at pleafurc : divide it 
equally in two in the point 8 ; divide 8 B in two pans 
in thc point 7, and continue this method ofdivifton un- 
til there are as many poii^ts as there are frames in thc 
fore body, including thc main frame. Upon AB con- 
the equilateral Ltiungle AC’B, and draw the lines 
C8, C7, &e. Place a flip of card on the parallel 
<1 K8 (tig. 27.), aud ma k thereon tiu* points oppofite 
to K, and 8 ; and let them be denoted accordingly. 
''Phen apply this flip of card to the triangle, fn tlmt the 
po'nt a, which is that anfwciing to thc rabbet of the 
ilem, may be on tlic line AC ; that the point aulwer- 
ing to K may be on C8, and the extremity 8 on tnc 
line CB ; and mark on the card the points of interfec- 
tion of the lines C7, C6, &c. and number them ac- 
cord ngly. Now apply this flip of card to the fevcnih 
para lei (fig. 23.}, the point a being on thc line CD, 
jind lULiik on this parallel the point of iuterieflioii 7 ; 
Aide thc card down to the fixth parallel, to w hich tranf- 
fer tbc point N" 6. In like manner proceed with the 
other paralMs. 

The point K, at the intcrfedlion of thc line IK wit h 
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the eighth parallel, is one point through which thc l^rclimiua-' 
eighth frame palleti. From this point upwards a curve 
is to be deferibed fo as to reconcile with the lower part ^ . 

of this frame already deferibed, and the upper part, 
forming au inverted arch, which is to terminate at H. 

This top-timber may be formed by two fweeps, wliofe 
radii and centres arc to be determined partly from «^ir- 
ciimllances and partly according to fancy. It bow* 
ever may be more readily formed by hand. 

Let LM (tig. 27.) be tlv^ fine of the ffcond deck 
at the main frame, and let LN be the diffcivice of thc 
draught of water, if any. Make CN (tig. 28.) equal 
to LN ; draw NM perpendicular to GN, mtc iing the 
circle hi M; and throngli thc points G ai d M draw 
the parallels GV and MV ; divide GN as before, and 
from the Several points of divilion duw perpendiculars 
terminating in thc curve. Transfer ihefc perpendicu- 
lars from L upwards (flg. 27.), and through the points 
thus found draw the lines 11, 22, &c. parallel to LM. 

Apply a flip of card to the eighth parallel, niicl iiuok 
upon it the point anfwering to the ffem, the eightlr and 
main frames: carry this to thc triangle, and place n fo 
that thcfc points may he on the corrcfpoijdmg lines. 

Then thc j-xuntb of intcrlVdticin of thc lints C 7, C C, 
ficc. ai"c to be marked on the card, which now to he 
applied firlLto thc ai^i.tli parallel (iig. 27.}, then to 
thc feveiith, &c. transt'erring the fewnd puinit. of divi- 
fion in order cv before. 

1). iw the line 110 (fig. 27.); mark its length on a 
flip of card, and apply it to the triangle, fo that it may 
be parallel to its bafe, and its extivmiti'^s one on the 
eighth and thc other on the main fianu; : mark on the 
card thc points of liiterfcehon of the fcveral intermedi- 
ate lines as before ; then apply tht card to HO, and 
transfer llu;^ivillons. 

There are^mow three points determined throu'^h 
which each lop-timber muff pafs, namely, one in ibc 
breadth ribband, one in the fifth,. and one in tlie upper 
ribband. Through thefe curves are to be defcrihul, 
fo as to reconcile with the lower part of thc frame, and 
partake partly of thc curvature of thc eighth frame, 
and partly of that of the main frame, but tnoff of that 
of ihe frame to which it is nearcll : and hence the 
plane of projeftion is fo far finifhed, that it only re- 
mains to prove ihe fcveral frames by water lines. 

Another method of defrnbing the frames in the 
b'^'OT pi til i*: by fwtcps. In this method it i.s neceffury, 
in *1 <• firll place, to defenbe the height of the breadth 
lit.'’;. ,.j d the riiing of thc fiofir, in ihe plane of eleva- 
tion. riie h.'ilf breadth lines arc next to [>e deferibed in 
tht b- I Ian. The main frame is then to be deferib- 
ed by '‘lice or more (weeps, and giving it fuch a form 
as may he moff fuitable to tlie fervice the fhip is dcfign- 
cd for. riic lower, upper, and lop-timber heights of 
breadth, :u.fi the rifings of the floor, arc to he fet upon 
the middle line in the body .plan, and the fcveral half 
breadths tie then to be laid off on lines di*avvn through 
thefe pointd perpendicular to the middle line. A mould 
may then be made for the main frame, and laid upon 
thc fevcr.d rilings, as in whole moiddings, explained ia 
Chapter V. with this difference, that here an under 
breadth fwcep is dt'lcribi.d to pafs through the point 
W'hicli tlie half breadth of the timber, the ci litre 

of which w'll be in the breadth line of that -timber. 

The piO^Li centres for all the fiamcii being found, and 

the 
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tlie arclied dtfcrihecl, the bond mould muft bo fo pla- 
ced on ibe rifirg lino of tbr floor, thnt llie bit k of it 
may touch tho bark of the under brtpdth fivccp. But 
the gontial prn<fti(c is, to doferibo al’ the floor fwceps 
with MjmpaflVfj. well as the urd- - b^nfMli fweops, 
and to rofoncjlo tlicfc two by a mould \vl:ioh is an arch 
of a circle, irs radius htir;; the ian.o W'ith that of the 
rccom ilint^ fwoop by winrii the rr.idfliip fratne was 
fornunl, li is nluai for all the floor fw'ceps to be of 
the lame radius; and in (jrdi-rto find their centres a line 
is formed on the floor pi. in for the half breadth of the 
floor. ^\.sthii> ]:n'' cannot be dcfcTibcd on the furfare 
oi a fltip, if IS tii'-riforc only an i<r r|^iiiary line. In- 
fliad of It fome rnke lift ol a di.igonnl in the body 
pi'ine to bn»il the hall hreadfli of the floor upon every 
nl’i)^ line, and ttJ reach pei j endieulaifc at the fevcnil in- 
terb-ttionfl, in ilic lame manner as for the midlhip 
frame. 

After the fweeps arc all defcrilnd, recourfe is had to 
moulds, or fonu’ fuch contrivance, to form the liollow 
of the timbt rs, much in the fame manner as in w'hole 
moulding ; and when all the timbers are formed, they 
mull be proved by ribband and water lines, and altered, 
if nccefl'ary, to make fair curves. 

The pneeding mctliiHls of deferibing tbe feveral 
planes or fedliona of a fliip being well uiider/lood, it 
will be a very eafy matter to conllru^l draughts for 
any propofed Ihip : and as the above planes were de- 
feribed feparatcly and independent of each other, it is 
therefore of little confequence whmh is firft deferibed. 
In the following application, however, the plane of ele- 
vation will be firft drawm, then part of the floor plan, 
and laltly the body plan ; and in connc^ling thefe 
plans tbe moft rational and Ample tnetbods will be 
employed. 


Chap. IV. AppUcafion of the forep;oing Rules to the 
Cofijlru^ion of ^hips. 

Sect. I. To conJlruS a Ship inlended to carry a eonfitler^ 
able Burthen in Proportion to her genet'al Dimenfions^ 
and to draw little IVatcr* 

Dimensions. 

I^engtb bcltt'een tbe wing traiifom and a perpendicular 
front the rabbet of the Hem at the height F. In, 
of breadth line - - 800 

Main half breadth moulded - - 110 

Half bieadth at the height of breadth line at 

the Hern - • 76 

Top timber half breadth - - 10 6 

Height of the ftein above the upper edge of 

the- keel - - - 17 o 

Height of the breadth line at the Hem 13 6 

Height of the breadth line at the Hern 12 3 

Upper height of breadth al the mam frame 7 4 

Dower height of breadth - - 5 *0 

Height of middle line of wales at the Hem 10 o 

Height of middle line of wales al the main 

frame - - - 6 10 

H -ight of middle line of wales at the Hern 10 6 

Breadth of the wales - - ^9 

Htight of top-timber at midfhips - 14 o 

, ■ at Hern » • ib o 


m 
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Draw» the line ah (fig. 30.) equal to Ro feet, 'from 
a convcTiicnt feale ; divide it into as many equal parts <^ffhflorc- 
plus one aa iliere are to be frames, which let be ^ 
and through each point of divifion draw' perpendiculars, q, 

Make be equal to 17 feel, the pcrpendii ular height of Slip, 
the top of the Hem above tlie upper edge of the keel, — — ' 

and dt-ferihe the Hem by Prob. II. Make a r/ equal 
to 10^ feet, the height of the middle line of the wales 
at the Hern, and a e equal to the propofed rake of the 
port, W'hich may be about 2 feet ; join d e; and draw 
the line f g reprefenting the aft fide of the poll. De- 
feribe the counter and Hern by Problem VI. ar.d VI I. 

Make ^ h equal to 14 feet, the top-timber herght at 
the Tiai:i frsme, anrl i b equal fo 18 feet, the height at 
the ftern ; and tlirough the three points, c, hf deli rihe 
the curve limiting the ro]>-tinihers by Problem I. M kc 
h d equal to lO feet, the height of the middle line of 
the wales at tlie Htin, and cipial to 6 fci i 10 

inches, the height at the main frame ; and the cur/e 
//being dtienbed will reprefent the middle line of 
the wales. At the dillaiieeof 10! inches on each fide 
of this line draw' two curve parallel thereto, and the 
W'ales will be completed in this plan. Make b I equal 
to 13^ feet, the lieighi of the breadth line at the Hem; 
a m equal to iz^; feet, the height at the Hern ; and I® 

K® tqiial to 5 feet 10 inches and 7 fut 4 inches re- 
fpL^livcIy ; and draw the upper breadth line / K w and 
lower breadth line / 1 w. From the line a b lay down- 
wards the breadth of the ktel, which may be about 
one foot, and draw tlit line L t parallel to a h. 

Let the line L r, wdiich is tbe lower edge of the keel, 
reprefent alfo the middle line of the floor plan. Pro- 
duce all the perpendiculars reprefent ing the frame** : 
make 0 M (fig. 31,) equal to 11 feet, the main half 
breadth at midfhips ; through m (fig. 30.) <lraw’ the 
line m N perpendicular to ah^ and make /> N 1 qu ’to 
7 1 feet, and draw the main half breadth line NMr, by 
Problem IV. Dcfcribe alfo the lop-timber half bri. -dtk 
line POr, 0 O being equal to 10^. feet, Piid form the 
projccVuig part of the Hem qr s t. 

In order that the top-timbi-r line may look fail on 
the bow, and to prevent the foicmoH top-timbei> fom 
being too fliort, it is neccH'ary to lift or ra.fe flu- fht er 
from the round of the bow to the Hem. For this pur- 
pofe the follow'ing. mtthrxl is ufually employed ; Pro- 
duce the eiicular Hieer before the Hem in the pKuu- of 
elevation at plcafure; then place a batton to the r<-u d 
of the bow in flic half breadth plan, and markon it the 
Hations of the iqutre timbrrs and the fide of the Hem; 
apply the batton to the flieer plan, and place it to the 
fhecr of the fl>'p, keeping the Hations of flu timbers on 
the batton v/elJ w'ith thofv- on tlie fhecr }>ian for fi ve- 
ral timbers before dead fljr, where iluy uil! not alter; 
then maik the other timbers and tlic Hein on the cr 
line produced ; through ihtfc points draw liruh par.illcl 
to the keel, to iiiteHecI their coiTcfponding tni.bi rs 
and the Hem in the Hieer plan : then a curve defenbed 
thefe lall points will be the lluvr of the Hiip found 
thebuw', lili« d as required : and tiu lu ’gilts of the tim- 
bers thus Icnglheiieti arc to be transferred to the body 
plan as before. 

Draw tbe line AB (fig-32-) equal to 22 feet, the 
whole breadth ; from the middle of which draw the 
perpendicular CD; make CF equal to halt the thicknefi? 

I C 2 of* 
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ppliiatioBof the poftf and CF equal to half that of the llcm» and 
the foris- points A, E, F, Bt dyaw lines parallel to CD. 

“Make AG, BG each equal to 14 feet, t)je height at 
rudion of frame, and draw the line GG parallel to AB. 

Sliips. Make GH, GH each equal to half a foot, the difference 
— between the main and top timber half breadths. From 
A and B fet up the heights of the lower and upper 
breadth dines to 1 amd K, and draw the llraight lines 
IK, IK. Let CL be the riling at the main frame, and 
®, © the extremities of the floor timber. Hence, as 
there are now five points determined in each half of 
the main frame, it may be very ealily deferibed. 

Make CM equal to L©, join M©, and draw the 
other ribbands NO, In order, however, to litn- 

plify this operation, the rc^lilineal diilance ©I was 
trifcAcd, and through the points of divifioii the lines 
NO, P(b were drawn parallel to the floor ribband 

M®. 

Take the diilance h e (fig. 30.), and lay it off from 
F to (fig. 32.) ; alfo make (fig. 32.) equal to 
F u (fig. 30.) ; through b draw be parallel to AB, and 
equal to FR (tig. 31.) In like manner take the 
heights of each top-timber from tig. 30. and lay them 
off from C towards D (tig. 32.) ; through thefe points 
draw lines parallel to AD, and make them equal each to 
each, to the correfponding half breadth lines taken front 
the floor plan : Then through the feveral points a, r, 
&c. thus found, draw a line a e H, which will be the 
projcdlion of the top-limber line of the fore body in the 
body plan. Proceed in the fame roaxuier to find the 
top.timber line in the after body. 

Transfer the height of the maio-breadth line on the 
£cm (tig. 30.) from F to (tig. 32). Transfer alfo 
the heights of the lower and upper breadth lines at 
timber F (fig. 30.), namely, FW, FX, from F to e 
32*) ; through which draw the parallels eg, 
fh; make them equal to FS (tig. 31.), and draw the 
Hraighi line ^ h. In this manner proceed to lay down 
Ike portions of the extreme breadth at each frame, both 
in the fore and in the after body in the body plan, and 
draw the upper and lower breadth lines K, 1 in 
the fore body and K i, 1 1 in the after body. Hcikc 
the portions of the feveral top-timbers contained be* 
tween the top-timber and main breadth lines may be 
cafily deferibed. It was before remarked that their 
forms were partly arbitrary. The midlhip top-timber 
has generally a hollow, the form of which is left entire- 
ly to the artifl, though in fume fhips, efpecially fmall 
•nes, it has none. It is the common pra^ice to make 
a. mould for this hollow, either by a fweep or fome 
other contrivance, which is produced contiderably above 
the top-timber line, in a flraight line or very near one ^ 
The inidfhip top-tirnber is formed by this mould, which 
is fo placed that it breaks in four with the back of the 
upper breadth fweep. The other top-timbers are form* 
til by the fame mould, obferving to place it fo that the 
ftraight part of it ijiay be parallel to the (Iraigbt part 
of the midfhip timber, and moved up or down, ftill 
keeping it in that direction till it juff touches the back 
of the upper breadth fweep. Some conftrudlora be^in 
at the after timber after the mould is made for the mid- 
ihip top-timber, becaufe they think it eatier to keep 
tlie ftraight part of the moidd parallel to this than to 
the mtdfliip timber ; and by this mcafls the top fide i« 
kept from winding. Othen, again, make a mark upon ’ 
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the mould where the breadth line of the midihip tira* Applicati<»a« 
her cruffes it, and with the lanae mould they fonn the for^ ^ 
after timber : this will occation the mark that was made 
oil the mould when at the main frame to fall below the (iruaion of. 
breadth line of the after timber, and therefore another 
mark is made at the height of the breadth line at the 
after timber; the liraightpart of the mould is then laid 
obliquely acrofs the breadth lines of the top timbers^ in 
fucli a manner that it may interfed the breadth line of 
the mid (hip timber at one of thefe marks and the 
breadth liae of the after timber at the other mark 1 
then the feveral ioterfedlions of the breadth lines of the 
timbers arc marked upon the mould ; which mull now 
be fo placed in forming each timber, that the proper 
mark may be applied to its proper breadth, and it mud 
be turned about fo as ju(l to touch the upper breadth 
fweep. Any of thefe metliods may make a fair tide,, 
and they may be catily proved, by forming another in- 
termediate half breadth line. 

The remaining parts of the frames may be deferibed 
by either of the methods laid down in Problems IX. 
and X. In order, however, to illuilratc this (iill far- 
ther, it is thought proper to fubjoin another method of ' 
forming the intern^cdiatc frames, the facility of which 
will recommend it*. 

Take FZ (fig. 30.), and lay it from F to if (fig. 

32.) i then delcnbe the lower part of the foremoli- 
frame, making it more or lefs full according as pro- 
pofed ; and intcrfcdling the ribbands in the points 
/, ffl, fi. Dtfcribe alfo the aftermofl frame 0, /, 7* 

Make«/8 (tig. 31.) equal to F r (tig, and pro* 
duce it to a (tig. 31.) ; alfo draw y and s ^ (hg. 30.), 
equal to Brand £/ (tig. 32.) refpefHvely ; and pro- 
duce them to b and e : Make F e, F/, FR (fig. 31.) 
equal to M/, N10, Put (tig. 32.) each to each. Let 
alfo ®f, ©^, and 9 /, 9W, 9 n (fig. 31.) be 
made equal to M ©, NO, PC^and M 0^ N7. F f 
(tij?* 3*») 5 through thefe points trace the curves 
a e n h ibf r/i m c, and rKbnp, and they will be the 
projedlions of the ribbands in U\e floor plane. Now 
transfer the feveral intervals of the frames contained be- 
tween the middle line and the ribbands (tig. 31.) to- 
the correfponding ribbands in the body plan (tig. 32). 

Hence there will be five points given in each frame, 
namely, one at the lower breadth line, one at each rib- 
band, and one at the keel ; and confequently thefe 
frames may be eatily deferibed. In order to exemplify 
this, let it be required to lay down the frame £ in the 
plane of proje^ion. Take the interval E n (fig. 31.},, 
and lay it from M to u (fig. 32). Lay off alfo £ 

Er (fig. 31.) from N to v and from P to » (fig. 

32.) ; then through the points F, v, v, n and the 
lower breadth line deferibe a curve, and it will be the 
reprefentation of the frame E in the body plan, In^ 
like manner the other frames may be deferibed. 

The ribbands may now be transferred from the body- 
plan to the plane of elevation, by taking the feveral- 
heights of the interfe^^ion of each ribband with the 
frames, and laying them off on the correfponding. 
frames in the floor plan ; and if the line drawn through 
thefe points make a frir curve, it is pre fumed that the 
curves of the frames arc rightly laid down in the body 
plan. OrJy one of thefe ribbands, namely, the firft, »» 
laid down in fig. 30. Thefe curves m$ty alfo be 
ther proved, by drawing water lines in the plane of eks^ 

3 vation^ 
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attain the body plan Rt equal diftanccs from tlic 
diftanccs bctRrccn tfic 
P*a"* a«d the fcvcral pomts of 
ftruAion o|intfrfeftion of thcfc lines with the frames, are to be laid 
^ dhips. off from the middle line iii the floor plan upon the 
V-^ "cirrefporiding frames ; and if the line drawn through 
thefe Joints from a fair curve, the frames are truly 
drawn in the body plnn« 

In bgs. JO. and J2. there are drawn four water lines 
at any equ&l diflauces from thekeel, and from each other. 
Thcfc lines arc then transferred from fig. 32. to fig. 
31.; and the lines palling through thcfc points make 
fiir curves. 

The tranfoms arc deferibed by Problem VIII. it is 
therefore unneceilary to repeat the procefs. A riling 
line of the floor timbers is commonly drawn in the plane 
' of elevation. 

As this is intended only as an introdu£l;ory example, 
fcvt ral particulars have therefore been omitted j which, 
however, wiU be exemplified in the following fed^ion. 

Sect. IV. To difcrihe %he fevera! Plani of a Shlf of 
War propofed to Carry 80 Gant upon two Decks^ 

As it is propofed in this place to Ihow the method 
of deferibing the plans of a fliip of a very confidcrablc 
fize, it therefore feems proper to give the dimenfions of 
every particular part nccclTary in the delineation of thefe 
plans. The feveral plans of this Ihip arc contained in 
Plate CCCCLXL figs. 33, and 34. But as it would 
very much confufe the figures to have a reference to 
every operation, and as tlie former example is deemed 
a fuffitnent illuftration, the letters of reference are up- 
on thele accounts omitted in the figures^ 


afore 

abaft 


ft hulldm 
Rtpo- 


Principal Dimenrioni. 


from the aft part of the rabbet of the fterti 
to the aft part of the rabber of the poll. 

Length from the foremoil perpendicular to 
dead flat 

Length from the foremoll perpendicular to 
timber Y 

Length from after perpendicular Co tim-> 
her 37 

Room and fpaCe of the timbers 

Length of the quarter-deck from the afl part 
or the Hem 

Length of the forecaille from the fore part 
of the beak-head 

Length of round-boufe deck from the aft 
part of ilie ftern 

Heights ,^ — Height of the gun or lower deck 
from the upper edge of the keel to the 
under fide of the plank at dead flat 

Height of the gun or lower deck from the 
upper edge of the keel to the under fide of 
the plank at foremoll perpendicular 

Height of the gun or lower deck from the 
upper edge of the keel to the under fide of 
the plank at after perpendicular 

Height from the upper fide of the gun-deck 
plank to the Under fide of the upper deck 
glaiilc, allibrf and aft - - 


: F, 

In. 

182 

0 

63 


4 

0 

3 

4 

2. 

n 

95 

0 

49 

0 

51 

8 

24 

0. 

26 

3 

26 

3 

7 

0 


Height from ilie upper fide of the*) 
upper deck plank to the under fide > 
of the greater plank 3 

Height to the under fide of forecaille plank, 
afore and abaft 

Height from the upper fide of the*) ^ 
quarter-deck plank to the under > 
fide of the round-honfe plank j 

Height of the lower edge of the main wales 
at forcmofl perpendicular • 

Height of the lower edge of the main wales 
at dead flat - - - 

Height of the lower edge of the main wales 
at foremoll perpendicular 
Height of the lower edge of the channel 
wales at foremoll perpendicular 
Height of the lower edge of the channel 
wales at dead flat 

Height of the lowered gc of the channel wales 
at after perpendicular 

Height of the upper fide of the wing tranfom 
Height of the touch of the lower counter at 
the middle line ... 

Height of the touch of the uppjtr counter at 
the middle line 

Height of the top-timber line at the after part 
of the Hern timber 

Breadths wales in breadth from lower 
to upper edge 

Channel wales in breadth from lower to up- 
per edge 

Waiil rail in breadth 

Diilance between the upper edge of the chan- 
nel wales and the under edge of the waift 
rail - • . 

Sheer rail in breadth 

Diilance between the Ihcer rail and the raH 
above from timber 13 to the Hern 
Diilance between the filter rail and the rail 
about from timber 7 to timber 1 1 
Diilance between the fiieer rail and the rail 
above from timber C to the fore part of, 
beak-head. 

And the faid rail to be in breadth 
Plank fiiecr to be in thicknefs 
Centres of the Mast , — From the foremqll per- 
pendicular to the centre of the main-mail 
on the gun-deck 

From the foremoil perpendicular to the centre 
of the foremafi on the gun deck^ 

From the after perpendicular to the centre of 
the mizen mad on the gun deck 
StOm , — The centre of the fweep of the ftem 
abaft timber P 

Height of ditto from the upper edge of tlie 
keel • . . . 

Stem moulded 

Foremoll part of. the head afore the perpen- 
dicular 

Height of ditto from the upper edge of the 
keel - . . 

Stern^osi^Ah part of the rabbet , afore the 
perpendicular on the upper ofthekccl 


F. In. 
6 10 

6 ii 


6 6 




6 

9 

6 

10 

24 

6 

20 

0 

26 

6 

32 

6 

29 

0 

34 

0 

28 

4 

33 

5 . 

35 

2 

44 

7 

4 

6 

3 

0 

0 

7 

2 

9 ‘ 

0 

6 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1 

2 

0 

6 

Q 

2i 

103 

2 

20 

5 

2$ 

6 

0 

4 

a6 

t.' 

X 

3 

2 

4 

38 

3 


Applitttioa. 
of the lore- 
going ttales 
to the Con- 
lb uAion of 
Ships. 


’ At 
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Aft pari of the port nbnft ll^e rabbet at the 

iippL'r tdge of the keel • 

Aft part of the port abaft the rabbet at the 
wing tranfom 

Stcrn.port fore and aft on the keel 
l^itto fquarc at the head 
Counters , — The touch of the lower counter 
at the middle line, abaft the aft part of the 
w'ing tranfom 

Round aft of the lower counter 
Round up of the lower counter 
The touch of the upper counter at the middle 
line, abaft the aft part of the wing tran- 
forn . - - 

Round aft of the upper counter 
Round up of the upper counter 
Aft part of the ftern-timber at the middle 
line, at the height of the top-timber line, 
abaft the aft part of the wing tranfom 
Round aft of the wing iranlbm 
Round up of the wing tranfom 


7 ^ /». 

2 6 

1 1 

3 * 

2 Oi- 


7 6 
1 4 
o 9 


9 9 

I 

o lO 


12 6 

o 6 

o 
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Druu^h tf wfl/ert— Load draught of 1 
water from the upper edge ol the > 
keel - - J 

Channels Foremoft end of the fore chan- 
nel afore timber R - - 

The channel to be in length 
And in ihicknefa ai the outer edge - 

The dead eyes to be 12 in number, and in 
diameter - - - 

Forcmoll end of the main channel afore tim- 
bc* 9 - - • 

The channel to he in length 
And in thick nels at the outer edge - 

The dead i)es to be 14 in number, and in 
diameter 

Foremoft end of the mi/.en channel abaft tim- 
ber 27 - • 

The channel to be in length 
Ami ill thickuefs at the outer edge - 
The dead eyca to be 7 tn number, and in dia- 
meter - • - 


Book I. 


F. 

/if. Appheation 
of the ^ure* 

20 

5 Ki/'c* 

20 

c to tht c’on- 

Shills. 

1 

0 "C*— 

37 

0 

0 

4l 

I 

6 

0 

10 

3b 

0 

0 

4l- 

1 

6 

2 

4 

20 

Q 

0 

4 

1 

0 


DiMEKStoNS of the feveral Parts of the Bodies. 


Fore body. 


Lower height of breadth 
Upper height of breadth 
Height of the top timber line 
Height of the rifmg line * 

Height of the cutting down - 
Main half breadth 
Top-timber half breadth 
Half breadth of the riiiiig 

Length of the lower breadth fweeps 
Firll diagonal line 
Second ditto 
Third ditto 
Fourth ditto 
Fifth ditto 
Sixth ditto 
Seventh ditto 


Timbers Names. 


© 


Ft. In. 
|22 6 
24 10 

37 5 
o o 
2 3‘ 
,24 s' 

120 II 

8 7 


In. 

6 

2 /V 10 


1^9 

7 

^3 

20 

23 

24 

24 


2 

9 

9 

o 

4! 

8 


37 

o 

2 

24 


r. ii 

22 7 

24 10 

38 o 


20 10 

8 4 


18 9 

7 H 

13 8^ 

19 II 

23 4» 

24 8 


3 

2 

24 

20 

6 

18 

7 

»3 

*9 

23 

24 


24 1 tU 4 


10 

3‘ 

4 

9 

5‘ 

3 
7 

4 
2 
o 
4 


1 

J 

- 1 

T 

W 


Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

Ii.. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft 

In. 

23 

0 

23 

1 1 

25 

7 

4! 

26 

10 

28 

8 

24 

lOl 

25 

3 

26 

27 

4*' 

29 

0 

3» 

S 

39 

I 

39 

10 

40 

4 

40 

9 

9 

10 

18 

6 







2 

8 

3 

10 

6 

4 




oi 

24 

o| 

23 

2! 

20 

2 

n 

0 

11 

20 

6 

20 

0 

18 

9‘ 

n 

xo 

16 

6 

a 

9 

5 

7 









Outiidi 







>7 

3 

>5 

11 

i4 

1 

12 

7 

12 

0 

7 

1 

6 

3 

3 

8 





12 

I 

10 

3 

7 

1 ; 

4 

6 



17 

7 

*5 

1 

1 1 

I 

8 


3 

4i 

21 

8-J 

18 

I j 

•4 

8' 

1 1 

5 

8i 

6 

0 1 

23 

5‘ 

21 

2 

‘7 

1 

*3 

7 

11 

23 

9 

22 

10 

20 

loi 

18 

6, 

*4 

7 


• Rifmg height ii feet lO inches at dead flat, from which all the »th"r uiuft hr fet off. 
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Book I. 


AfUr Body 


Lower hei;Tht of breadth 
Upper ditto 

IL-ipjht of the top-timber line 

Height of the cutting down 

Height of the rifiiig 

M iin half breadth 

I'lalf breadth of the rifing 

Top-timber half breadth 

ropfidea half breadth 

Lcncrth of lower breadth fwceps 

Firfl diagonal 

Second ditto 

Third ditto 

Fourth ditto 

Fifth ditto 

Sixth ditto 

Seventh ditto 


7 imb:rj Names, 


1 

5 

9 

*3 

17 

2 r 

25 

29 

1 

33 

35 

37 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

111 . 

Ir. 

In. 

I't- 

In 

l-r. 

In. 

f f. 

In. 

|Kt. 

In 

Ft. 

In. 

i-t. 

In. 

ft. 


!•>. 

In. 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

7! 

22 

9 

23 

oi 

*3 

7 i 

24 

6 

25 

10 ; 

7 fi 

91 

28 

S 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

I 1 

2i* 

I 

25 

4 

25 

8 

26 

3 

27 

1 

27 

<J 

28 

8 

37 

5 

37 

5 

37 

6 

37 

10 

38 

3 i 

38 

11 

39 

8 

40 

6 

4 * 

5 

42 

0 

42 

C 

2 

31 

* 

3 ‘* 

2 

3 ^ 

2 

3 : 

2 

4 

2 

71 - 

3 

5 

5 


8 

7 





0 

2-; 

0 

8^ 

1 

9 i 

3 


6 

0 

10 

I 

>7 

0 









24 

5 \ 

24 

4 i 

24 

44 

24 

3 i 

24 

I 

23 

8; 

23 

oi 

2 r 

10 







8 

6 

8 

3 

7 

9 

6 

lOi 

5 

35 

2 

8 

2 

6 

Out fide 







20 

1 1 

20 

10 

20 

91 

20 

9 

20 

7 

20 

3 


5 

18 

2 

16 

8 

*5 

10? 

* s 

O4 











*9 

7 

18 

4 

*7 

0 

*5 

10 

•4 

I T 

*4 

3 

'9 

2 

19 

2 

'9 

0 

18 

7 

*7 

1 

16 

0 

*4 

5 

1 2 

5 

9 

lOl 

7 

1 I 

4 

8 

7 

9 

7 


7 

7 

7 

5 

7 

2-. 

1 6 

7 

S 

9 

4 

7 

2 

10 

I 

81 

f) 

7 

>3 

9 

*3 

8 1 

*3 

6 

^3 

I 

1 2 

6 

1 1 

2 

9 

7 

7 

7 

4 


3 

1 

0 

f I 

20 

0 

'9 


«9 

7 i 

19 

0 

18 

J 5 

I fi 

fi 

*4 

2 

1 1 

si 

7 

K1 

5 

5 

2 

I I 

23 

4 V 

23 

3 

23 

i\ 

22 

6i 

2 1 

1 1 

20 

3 

18 

o[ 


31 

1 1 

4 

8 

7 

4 


24 

8 

24 

7 

24 

6 

24 

If 

23 


22 

3 ' 

20 

61 

iS 

2 

^4 

4 

1 1 

5 

7 

0 

















iS 


16 

0 

1 1 

8 











23 

95 

23 

0 

21 


20 

0 

18 

1 1 

17 



Diagonal Linu for loth the Form and jltjRR Bodies. 


Fore and After Bodies, 

Names of the Diagonal Lines, 

ift 

2 d 

3 ^ 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7 ih 

Height up the middle line 

Diftance frona the middle line on the bafe line 
Height up the fide line 

Ft. In. 

6 1 1 

4 8 

Ft. In. 
II 4 

9 * 

! 1. III. 

16 5 -* 
15 6 

Ft. In. 
20 8 

0 9^ 

Ft. Ir. 

23 Si 

6 7 

•’c. In. 

2? 5 

12 7i 

•n. Ii,. 

43 9 

32 8 


I. 0 / the Sheer Draught or Plane of Elevation, 

Draw a ftraight line (fig. 33.) to reprefent the up- 
per edge of the keel, eredi a perpendicular 011 that end 
to the right, and from thence fet off ifl2 feet, the length 
on the gun -deck, and there ereit another perpendicular; 
that to the right’is called X-hf^foremn/l perpendicular, and 
the other thert/?rronc: upon thefe two perpendiculars 
all the foremoft and aftcrmoll heights mud be fet ofl*, 
which are cxprefTcd in the dimenfions. 

'riicn fet off the diftance of the main frame or dead 
flat from tlie foremoft perpendicular, and it that place 
ereil a third perpendicular, which mnfl he dillingii'djcd 
by the chara^ler <5^. From dtad flat the ronrr and 
fpace of all the timbers mu (I be fet (iff; but it will on- 
ly be neceffary to creft a perpendicular at every frame 
timber ; which in the fore body are called dead A, 
C, E, &c. and in the after body (2), 1, 3, .\"c. ; 

hence the diftance between the frame in rpeiiju*nhi:e. will 
be double the room and fpace exiireffed in ih.*- limen- 
• fion.s. Then fet off the heights of tiu* gnii-djtk a' >re 
at rnid'hip or dead flat, and abaft from tlu iipocr i.de 
of the keel; and a curve defcribid through lliLi’c three 
points will be the upper fide of the gmx'kck. Set .iff 
the thick nefs of the gun deck plank bJow fi. t ; .'‘ud 
another curve being drawn paralb^^ to the former, the 

4 


gun-deck will then be deferibed at the middle line of 
the fhcer plan. 

The centre of the ftem is t'len to be laid down by 
me^-ins of the table of dimenfions ; from which centic, 
with an extent equal to the neareft dillancc of the iq^per 
edge of the keel, describe a circle upwards: dcfciihc 
alfo another circle as much without the former as the 
flcm is moulded. Then fet off the height of tlie lieatl 
of rhe ftem, with the diftance afore the perpendiculjr, 
and there make a point ; and witliin that fit off 
moulding of the ftem, and there make another point ; 
from this lall mentioned point let a line pafs downward^, 
interfering the perpendicular at the height of tfiegun- 
dcv:k, and breaking in fair with the inner circle, jiul 
the after part of the ftciM is drawn. Draw another line 
from the foremott point ihiwnwards, parallel to the for- 
mer, and breaking in fair with the «jiitcr circle ; then 
the whole ftem will Ic formed, except the after or low- 
er end, which cannot he detciiiiined till hereafter. 

The ftcrn-pofl mull be ne.\t formed. Set off on tlie 
upper edge of the keel a fpot for the aft part the 
ralibet taken from the dimenfions, and from that for- 
ward fet off another pr>int at the diftance of the ih-.k- 
nefp of the plank of the bottom, w’hicdi is 4* iiKl r*?; 
and th.s l.ol-rTU ntioiied point di.nv a luu* upiviuds 
iatcrlcctiug the pcrpeiidicub.!- at the li-’gnt of t!ie 1 w er 

duk : 
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>\|)|iitrat ion deck ; then fet up the perpendicular the height of the 
ot tlic lure. tianfom, and draw a level line, and where that 
w tl^ ton- interfcdla, the line firft drawn will be the aft fide of 
llructjon tranfom ; on the upper part of the middle line 

Ship*, fet off from that place the diiUnce of the aft fide of the 
' ftem*poft; ftt off aUo the difiance of the after part from 
• the rabbet on the upper edge of the keel, and a line 
v^rawn through thefc two points will be the aft fide of 
the poll. A line drawn parallel to the firft drawn line 
at the diftance of 4' inches, the thicknefs of the plank 
on the bottom, will be the aft fide of the rabbet : and 
hence the (terh-pofi is deferibed, except the head| 
which will be determined afterwards* 

From the dimenfioas take the feveral lieights of the 
, uppe^ deck above ike gun-deck, afore, at midfliip, and 
abaft, and fet them off accordingly ; through thefc 
points dcfcribe a curve, which will be the under fide of 
the upper deck ; dcfcribe alfo another curve parallel 
thereto, at the diftance of the thicknefs of the plank, 
and the upper deck will be then reprefented at the 
middle line of the (hip. 

Set off the height of the lower counter, at the mid- 
dle line, from the upper edge of the keel, and draw a 
horizontal liae with a pencil ; then on the pencil line 
fet oft' the diftance the touch of the lower counter is 
abaft the aft fide of the wing tranfom : from this point 
to that where the fore part of the rabbet of the llern- 
poll iutcrfcfts the line drawn for the upper part of the 
wing tranfom, draw a curve at pleafure, which curve 
W'ill reprefcni the lower counter at the middle line. 
Tlic height of the upper counter is then to be fet off 
from the upper edge of the keel, and a horizontal line 
is to be drawn as before, felting off the diftance the 
touch of the upper counter is abaft the aft fide of the 
wing tranfom, and a curve defer ibed from thence to 
the touch of the lower counter will form the upper 
counter at the middle line. 

Both counters being formed at the middle line, the up- 
per part of the ftern timber above the counters is to be 
deferibed as follows: On the level line drawn for the up- 
per fide of the wdng tranfom fet oif the diftance of the 
aft fide of the ftern timber at the middle line from the 
aft fide of the wing tranfom, at the height of the top- 
timber line, and ere^ a perpendicular : then upon this 
perpendicular, from the upper edge of the keel, fet oiF 
the height at the middle line of the top-timber line at 
the after fide of the ftern timber ; through this point 
draw a ftraight line to the touch of the upper counter, 
and the upper part of the ftern timber will he deferibed. 

As the item rounds two ways, both up and aft, the 
ftern timber at the fide will confcqucntly alter from 
that at the middle line, and therefore remains to be re- 
piefcnted. Take the round up of the upper counter 
from the dimenfions, and fet it below the touch at the 
middle, and with a pencil draw a level line ; take alfo 
the round aft, and let it forward from the touch on the 
touch line, and fquare it down to the pencil line laft 
drawn, and the point of intcrfedlion will be the touch 
of the upper counter at the fide. In the fame manner 
find the toui’h of the lower counter ; and a curve, fi- 
milai tu that at the middle line, being deferibed from 
the one touch to the other, will form the upper counter 
at the fide. 

Take the round up of the wing tranfom, and fet it 
off below ibc line before dnwn for the height of the 
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wing tranfom, and draw another horizontal line in pen- Application 
cil : then take the round aft of the wing traiifon , 
fet it forward on the upper line from the point 
Tenting the aft fide of the wing tranfom; fquare it 
to the lower line, and the interfe£lion will be the touch Ships, 
of the wing tranfom a then a curve, fimilar to that at ■ 
the middle line, being drawn from the touch of the 
wing tranfom to the touch of the lower counter, at the 
fide, will be the lower counter at the fide. Draw a 
line from the upper counter upwards, and the whole 
ftern timber at the fide will be reprefented. But as the 
ftraight line drawn for the upper part of the fide tim- 
ber ftioutd not be parallel to that at the middle line, tU 
rake is therefore to be detern^ined as follows : 

Draw a line at pleafure, on which fet off the breadth 
of the ftern at the upper counter; at the middle of this 
line fet off the round aft of the upper counter, then 
through this point and the extremities of the ftern de« 
feribe a curve. Now take the breadth of the ftern at 
the top-timber line, and through the point where that 
breadth will interfed the curve for the round aft of the 
ftern draw a line parallel to that firft drawn, and the di- 
ftance from the line laft drawn to the curve at the mid- 
dle of the line is the diftance that the fide timber muft 
be from the middle line at the height of the top-timber 
line. 

The fhcer is to be deferibed, which is done by fel- 
ting off the heights afore, at midfhips, and abaft, and 
a curve deferibed through thefc three points will be the 
ftiecr. But in order that the (hecr may correfpond 
exactly with the dimenfions laid down, it mil be necef- 
fary to proceed as follows : The perpendicular repre- 
Tenting timber dead flat being already drawn, fet off 
from that the diftanccs of the other frame timbers, 
which is double the room and fpace, as the frames are 
only every other one; and ered^ perpendiculars, writing ^ 
the name under each : then on each of thefc perpen- 
diculars fet off the correfponding heights of the top- 
timber line taken from the table of dimenfions for con- 
ftrudting the bodies ; and through thefc points a curve 
being deferibed, will reprefent the fheer of the (hip or 
top-timber line agreeable to the dimenfions. 

The quarter-deck and forecaftle are next to be de- 
feribed, which may be done by taking their refpedtive 
heights and lengths from the dimeufions, and deferibing 
their curves. In the fame manner alfo, the round- 
houfe may be drawn. The decks being deferibed re- 
prefenting their heights at the middle, it is then ne- 
ceffary to reprefent them alfo at the fide. Fur this 
purpofe take the round of the decks from the dimen- 
fions, and fet them off below the lower line drawn for 
the middle, and a curve deferibed botli fure and aft, ob- 
ferving to let it be rather quicker than the former, will 
be the reprefentation of the decks at the fide. 

The ports come next under confideration. In the 
placing of them due attention muft be paid, fo aa to 
preferve flrength 't or that they ftiall be fo difpofed as 
not to weaken the fiiip in the leaft, which is often done 
by cutting off principal timbers, placing them in too 
large openings, having too Ihort timbers by the fide of 
them, &c. The frames reprefented by the lines al- 
ready drawn muft be firft confulted. Then with a 
pencil draw two curves, for the lower and upper pans* 
of the lower deck pofts, parallel to the line reprefent- 
ing the lower deck ; the diftaoces of thefc lines from 

the 
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deck tre to be taken from the diineidiaDS^ cbfer- 
©f the hii^viiigt however, to add to thefc heights the thickoefs of 
*®**J^'®* the deck, airthc deck line at the ;fidc reprefents the 

of p*;* . . . r u j u 

Ships. foremolt port is then to be defcribed, ob- 

ferving to place it as far aft as to give fufficient 

foOm for the manger s the moiil convenient place will 

tlietcfore be to put it between the frames R and T, 

^ aod 'equally diftant from each. ^ It will then be placed 

in the moft confpicuous point of ftrength, as it will 

have a long top«timbrr on the aft fide and a long fourth 

fiittock on the fore fide of it. The fecoiid port may be 

' placed ill like manner between the next two frames, 

which will be equally well fituated for ftrength as the 

former } and by proceeding in this manner, the ports 

' on the gun-deck may alfo be placed, taking care to 

have two frames between every two ports, all fort and 

aft. 

The upper deck ports are then to be defenbed ; and 
in order to difpofe of them tn the Urongell fituation 
pofiible, they muft be placed over the middle between 
the gun-deck porta, fothat every frame in the (hip will 
run up to the top of the fide, by their coming between 
a gvrn'ttnd upper deck pent end every port will be 
betvTecn the framei, which wiU in a great meafure con- 
tribute towards the ftrength of the ^ip. With regard • 
tu the^ porta on the quarter deck, it is not of fuch ma- 
teriat confequence if they cot the head of the frame, as 
in placing them the fituatiun of the dead eyes muft be 
confidered, placing a port where there is a vacancy be- 
tvreen the dead eyes large enough to admit of one ; ob- 
f<lrvinga!«raya to < place them as nearly as pofiible at 
cqhlil diftancetfroraeacH other ; and where it happens 
thht they do not full ih the wake of a frame, then that 
frame muft by all means be carried up to the top of the 

The neceflary length of the routid-boufe being de- 
termined in the dimenfioiie, it may be fet off; obferving, 
however, to let it be no longer than it juft fufiheient 
for the neceflary accommodations, ^ iht fiiorter the 
round-houfe the works abaft may be kept lower, and a 
low fnug ftern is always accounted the hatidfbmcft. 
Then fet off the round of the deck at the foremoft end, 
below the line drawn ; the deck at the fide may be de- 
feribed by another curve drawn quite aft. Now^ from 
the point for the round of the deck to the ftern timber, 
draw a curve parallel to the top timber line, and that 
Will be the extreme height of the top of the fide abaft, 
which height continues to range fair along to the forc- 
moft end of the round-houfe, and at that place may 
have a fall about 14 inches, which may be turned off 
with a drift fcrolL At the fore part of the quarter- 
deck, the topfidc may have a rife of 14 inches, which 
may alfo be turned off with a fcroll. But as the raifing 
of the topfidc only 14 inches at that place will not be 
fufficienC to unite with the heights abaft, it will there- 
fore be neceflary to raife k 4 inches more upon that, 
and break it off with a fcroll inverted on the firft fcroll, 
and continue thefi; two lines, parallel to the top-timber 
line, to the diftance of about feven feet aft. At the 
foremoft end of the round-houfe there is a break of 14 
inches already mentioned ; and in order to make that 
part uniform with the breaks at the foremoft end of the 
quarter-deck, thetc muft be fet down 14 inches more 
bdow the former; and at thefe two heights continue two 
VoL. XVII. Part I. 
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curves parallel to the t^-tjn>ber liue, from the ait paitApplic.uioa 
of the item to tin: ends of the two curves already uiawn®^ *hc Cow 
at the foremoft end of the quarter-deck, li they 
happen not to break in fair with them, they muft be 
turned off wHh a round : but to make them appear iihtps. 
more handforoe, the lower line may be turned off with a 
fcroll. Thefe lines being drawn will reprefent the up- 
per edges of the rails. 

The height of the top fide at the fore part of the fiiip 
mull next be confidered; which, in order to give proper 
height for the forecaftle, muft have a rife there of 14 
inches, the break being at the after end of the fore- 
calUe, and turned off as before. But as this part of 
the (hip is (till confiderably lower than the after part, it 
will be neceflary to give another of eight inches upon 
the former, and turn it off with a fcroll inverted. Hence 
this part of the (hip will appear more uniform to the af- 
ter part. 

The fini(hing parts, namely the wales, ftern, head, 
rails, &c. remain to be defcribed. The wales may be 
firft drawn ; and as the ftrength of the (hip depends 
very much on the right placing of them, great care 
muft therefore be taken that they may be as little as 
pofiible w'ounded by the lower deck ports, and fo placed 
that the lower deck bolts (hall bolt in them, and 
alfo that they come as near as pofiible on the broadeft 
part of the (hip. In the firft place, therefore, the 
height of breadth lines muft be chofeii for our guide. 

Thefe heights of breadth are to be taken from the di- 
menfions, and fet off on the refpedive frames, and curves 
drawn through thefe points will be the upper and lower 
heights of breadth lines* The height of the wales 
may now be determined ; which in general is in fuch a 
manner that the upper height of the breadth line comes 
about fix inches below their upper edge, and the wales 
are then placed right upon the breadth lines. Take the 
heights and breadths of the wales afore, at mid(hips, 
and abaft, from the cable of dinicinfions ; draw' curves 
through the points thus found, and the wales will be 
reprefent ed. 

The channel wales arc then to be defcribed. They 
arc principally intended to ftrengthen the top lide, a-.id 
muft be placed between the lower and upper deck ports; 
and the lower edge of them at midfliips ihould be placed 
as low as pofiible, in order to prevent them from being 
cut by the upper deck ports afore and abaft. Take their 
heights and breadths from the dimenfions ; lay them 
off, and deferihe curves through the correfponding 
points, and the channel wales will he reprefeiucd. 

JLay off the dimcnfions of the waite rail found in the 
table ; and through the points draw a line parallel to 
the top-timber line all fore and aft. This rail terminates 
the lower part of the paint w'ork in the top fide, as all 
the work above this rail is generally painted, and the 
work of the top fide below it payed with a varnilh, ex* 
cept the main wales, which are always payed with 
pitch. 

Take the draught of water from the dimenfions, and 
draw the load water-line, which is always done in green. 

Divide the diftance betw’cen the load water-line and the 
upper edge of the keel into five equal parts, and through, 
t^fe points draw four more w'uter-lines. 

Set off the centres of the mafts on the gun-deck ; 
their rake may likewife he taken from the dimcnfions. 

Set off aUb the centre of the bowfprit, letting it be 
3 D four 
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ApplIcationfoTir fctt from the tlcck at the after part of the flcm, 
fufficient height for a light and aiiy fi- 

l^raw the knight-heads fo as to be fufltcicntly high 
Shi|is. above the bowfprit aiJmil of a chock between them 
for the better fecurity of the bovvfpnt. The timber 
* heads may alfobc drawn above the fuiecallle, obferving 
to place the moft convcnioiilfor thetimbersof theframr, 
being thofe which come over the upper deck portx*?, as 
they may be allowed long enough to form hand fume 
heads. There fnould be one placed abaft the cat-head, 
to which tlie foremofl: block is to be boltid, and there 
may be two ports on the forccalllc formed by thtm, 
and placed where it is moft convenient to tlic dead 
eyes. 

Defcrlbc the channels, taking tluir lengths and 
ihickncflea from the dimenfions, and place their upper 
edges well with the lower edge of the fheer rail. The 
dead eyes may then be drawn, obferving to place them 
in fucb a manner that tbe chains n\ay not interfere with 
the ports; and the preventer platts mull all be placed 
on tlie channel wale:-, letting them lie of fuch a length 
iliat the preventer bolt at eacli end may bolt oiicachcdgc 
of the channel walch. It nudl iilfo be obferved to 
give each of the chains and preventer plates a pro- 
per rake, that is, to let them lie in the diivition of 
the flironds, wdiich mov be (hme in ti.c following man- 
ner : Produce tlie mall upwauls, njjon wliicb fet off 
the length i,f the mad to the lower pari of the head ; 
thefc ilraighi lines cltawn from that point tln-oiigh the 
L-cntve of each dead eye will give the dirediun of the 
thwiins and preventer braces. 

The fenders may be then drawn, obferving to place 
them light dbrcall of the main hatchway, in order to 
prevent the Ihlp’s fide from being hurt by whatever 
may behoifled mi board. The proper place for them 
will therefore be at timber 3; and the diliance between 
them may be regulated by the did a nee betw^ecn the 
ports. The chefl -tree miiy alfo he drawn, which niiid 
be placed at a proper diliance abaft the for-.mall, for 
the convenicncy of hauling home the fore tack. It 
may thcicfore be drawn at the afl Hde of timber C, 
from the lop of the fide down to the upper edge of 
the channel wales; and the fenders may reach from the 
top of the fide down to the upper edge t»f the 
main wales. As the fenders and chelUtrce are on the 
outficle of the planks, wales. See. the lin-is r^.pre- 
fenting the w’ules, See. fhould not be drawn through 
them. 

Draw the dtps on the fidr, which mull he at ilic fore 
part of the main drift or break, making them as long 
as the diliance between the upper and lower deck ports 
will admit of. They may be about fix inches aliinder, 
and five inches deep, and continued from tlie top of the 
fide dnw'n to the middle of the main wales. 

In Older to deferibe the head, the height of the beak- 
head mull be firil determined, which may he about two 
feel above the upper deck. At tliat plate draw a horizon- 
tal line, upon which fet off* the length of the beak-head, 
which may beyl feet abaft thc/ore part of the Hern, and 
from thence fqinre a line up to the forccallle deck ; 
which line will reprefent the aft part of the beak head, 
and will like wife terminate the furemoll end of the forc- 
cafllc. The length of the head n»ay now be determined, 
w^hich by the proportions will be found to be 15 feet fix 
inchts from the fore part of the lUm. Set it off from 
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the fore part oftlie ftem,and eir<^ a perpendicular, which Applicathm 

will be the ut^ioll limits of the figure forward .* thentake 

the breadth of the figure from the proportions, which 

four feet four inches, and fet it off* forw ard; and another flruebon of 

pt rpendicular being drawn will ffiow the utnioff cxtcnt/if ship,. 

the hair bracket forward, or iifi part of thefiguic. Then -.i— 

draw the lower check, Icttingtheupperedgc be well with 

the upper edge of the main wales, and the after, end 

ranging v\ ell with the beak-head line ; fet off thcdcptli of 

it on tlirftem, which is about 1 1 inches; and let a curved 

liiie pafs from the after end through the point on the 

Hem, and to break in fair with the perpendicular firft 

drawn for the hngth of the head, the fore part of the 

curve will then reprtfent the polition of the figure. 

The upper check may be next drawn; but in order to 
know the cxaCil place of it on the Hem, the place of the 
main rail ruttll tiill be fet off* on the Hem, the upper 
edge of which may be kept on a IlvcI with the beak- 
head ; then fetting off the dcj.th of it below that, the 
place for the upper check may be determined, letting 
it be exavfily in tlie middle between that and the lower 
cheek: then, by drawing cnives for the upper and 
lowTv edges of the chick from thcaft^r end piirHllel to 
the lower check, to break in fair with the perpendicular, 
diawn for the back of the figure ; then tlie upper check 
wdl be formed. 1'he nppt 1 part n ay run in a ferpen- 
tine as bigh us where the ihoiildcr of the figure is iuppo- 
f«,d to come, at w hiib place it may be turned oil with 
a fcroll. The diliance fri>m the fcroll to the heel of 
the figure is called ilit h iir bracket. 

'rhe head of the i I >ck nny be formed by continuing 
the line at the bivail round to the top of the hair brac- 
ket, obferving to keep the top of it about fix inebea 
clear of llic under fide, of the bowfpiit. 

tfaving the diflance fet offon the Hem for placing the 
main rail, it may next be deferibe d, keeping the bag of 
it ao level as polfibicfor the conveniency of the gratings, 
and letting the foremoH end life gradually.according to 
the rife of the upper cheek and hair biacket, and may 
turn ofl* on the round of the fcroll before drawn for the 
hair bracket. To form the after end, fit off the li/e 
of the head of the rail abaft tiie beak-head line, and 
tre£l a perpendicular; then deferihe the arch of a circle 
from that perpcnd/cular, to break in fair wdth the lower 
fide of the rail at the middle, and alfo another from the 
beak-head perpendicular to break in fair with the up- 
per fide of the rail at the middle, obferving to continue 
the head of it fufficiently high to range with the tim- 
ber heads above the forecaHle. 

The licadtimbersarencxt to bedrawn, placingthcHem 
limber its own thieknefs abaft the Hem, andlhcforetiioft 
muH befo placed that the fore fide may be up and down 
writli the heel of the block or figure, which has not yet 
been fet off. Take therefore tlie diflance from the 
breafl to the heel on a fquarc which is feven feet, and 
erc^ a perpendicular from the lower part of the lower 
cheek to the lower part of the upper cheek ; which per- 
pendicular will teiininatc the foremofl end of the lower 
chcik and the heel of the figure, and will alfo termi- 
nate the lower end eff the hair-bracket : then, by conti- 
nuing the fame perpendicular from the upper part of 
the lower deck to the undt r part of the main rail, the 
fore fide of the foremoll head timber wdll be deferibed; 
and by felting off its thiiknefa aft, the other fide may 
bedrawn. The middle head timber may be fpaced be- 
tween iLc two furmeroiics ^ and there may alfo be one 

timber 
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Application timber pl.iccd abaft the ftcin, at a diftance from the 
of the equal to that between the others, and the lower 

ioTIk’ lower 

tlnnition of*'***^' 

bhipt. To deferibe the middle and lower rails, divide tlie 
'-'■•nr--*' diftance between the lower part of the main tail and 
tile upper part of the upper cheek equally at every head 
timber; and curves bciiipj defenbed through thefc points 
will /orm the middle and lower rails. Hie aftcT end of 
the lower rail nmit terminate at the after td^;e of the 
after head tlinbv*^ . 

The catrhead ought to be reprefentecl in fuch a 
manner as to come againft the aft ftdc of the head of 
the main rail, to rnkc forward four .inches in a foot, 
and to fteeve up 5; inches in a foot, and about one 
foot fix inches iquarc. The lower part of it comeson 
the plank of tiic deck at the fide, and the fupportcr 
under it iniift form a fair curve to break in with the 
alter end of the niiddlc rail. 

The hawde holes muft come between the cheeks, 
which is the moft convenient place for them ; but tlicir 
I»lace fore and aft cannot be cxailly determined until 
they arc laid down in the half breadth plan. 

The knee of the head is to project from the breaft of 
the figure about two Inches; and particular care muft he 
taken that in forming it downwards it be not too full, as 
it is then liable to rub the cable very much; it may there- 
fore have no more fubdance under the lower cheek at the 
heel of the figure than is juft fufticient to admit of the 
bubftay holes, and may be feet dillant from the lL*m 
at the load water-line, making it run in an agreeable Ter- 
pentine line from the breaft down\o the tliird water 
line, w’here it may be i-r feet from the ftem. By con- 
tinuing the fame line downwards, kccjiing it more di- 
ftant from the ftem as it comes dowai, ihc^ri/r will be 
formed. The lower part of it muft break in fair with 
the under part of the falfe keel ; and the breadth of the 
gripe at the broadeft place will be found by the 
proportions to be 4^ feet. As the aft part of the gripe 
is terminated by the fore foot, or foicroofl end of the 
heel, it will now be proper to fiiiifh that part as fol- 
lows ; From the line reprefenting the upper edge of the 
keel ftt dovsui the depth of the keel, through which 
draw a line parallel to the former, and it will be the 
Jower edge of the keel. From that point, w'herc the 
aft fide of the ftem is diftaut from the upper edge of 
the keel by a quantity equal to the bi'cadth of the keel 
at midfliips, eic^\ a perpendicular, wdiich will limit 
the foremoft end of the keel ; and the after or lower 
end of the ftem may be repn fented liy felting off the 
length of the fcarf from the foremoft end of the keel, 
Avhich may be fix feet. Set down from the line repre- 
fcntiiig the lower edge of the keel the thicknefs of 
the falfe* keel, whicli isfeven inehes ; and a line draw n 
through that point parallel to the lower edge of the 
keel will be the under edge* of the falfe keel, the forc- 
inoft end of which may be three inches a lore the fore- 
moft end of the main keel. 

The head being now fiuiflud, proceed not to the 
Hern, the fide and middle timbers of which an: already 
drawn. From the lide timber fet oft forward I4 feet, 
the Icngtli of gallery, and draw a pencil line parallel to 
tlie fide limber ; draw aUb a line to interfcift the touch 
of the upper counter at the fide, producing it forwards 
parallel to the ihcer as far as the pencil line fii ft draw u; 
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and this line will reprefent the upper edge of the gal- Application 
Icry rim. From which fet down eight inches, 
breadth of the gallery rail, and draw the lower 
of the rail. At the diftance of eight inchcM from theft).u^-y’i„„^‘f 
fore fide of the fide timber draw a hue parallel iJicreto ; ship^. 
and from the point of interfcdlion of this line with the'— 
upper edge of the gallery rim, draw a curve to the 
middle ciirtber pcirallcl to the touches of the upper coun- 
ter, which line will rcprcfcui the upper edge of the up- 
per counter rail as ir appears on the fiKcr drauglit. 

The lower edge of tliis rail may be formed by ftf mg 
oft its depth from the upper edge. In the Lme man- 
ner the low'cr counter rail may be defcribtd : then ta.kc 
the diftance between that and the upper counter rail, 
and fet it off btlow the rim rail ; and hence the rail 
that cemes to the lower flool may be drawn, keeping 
it parallel to the rim rail. Underneath that, the lower 
liniftiing may be formed, making it as light and agree- 
able as pofliblc. 

Set off from the middle timber on tlie end of the 
quarter-deck the projedion of the balcony, which may 
be about 2 feet, and draw a line wdth a pencil parallel 
to the middle timber. On this line fet off a point 1 *- 
inches below the under fide of the quarter-deck, fioni 
which draw a cmvc to the fide timber paialhl to ilie 
upper counter rail, wliirli curve will reprcfciit the lower 
fide of the f»ot fpacc rail of the l>aIcony as it appears 
in ll.c ftieer draught. 

Take the diftance between the point of interfedion 
of tlie upper edge of the iippei counter vith the mid- 
dle line, and the point of interfeCtion of the under fde 
of the foot fpace rail with the middle line, wldch fet 
up on a perpendicular from the upper edge of the lini 
rail at the foremoft end. Through this point draw* a 
line parallel to the rim rail to interleiM the lower part 
of the foot fpace rail, and this line wdl repicfcnt tlie 
lower edgi of the rail that conus to the middle itoo!, 
and will anfwer to the foot fpace rail, I'lien bclwetii 
this line and the rim rail three lights or fillK's may be 
drawn, liaving a niuntiu or pillar betwee n each light of 
about 14 inches broad, and the lower gallery will be 
finilhed. Set off the depth uf the middle ilool rail 
above tlie line already drawn for the lower ed.ge, and the ^ 

upper edge may be drawn. I'heii fet oft the fanu" 
depth above the curve drawm for the lower edge of the 
foot fpace rail, and the upper edge of that rail may thtn 
be drawn. 

The quarter piece muft be next Jereribed, the he J 
of which mull ftvp on tlie after end of the inidJle 
ftool. Draw a line with a pencil parallel to the* middle 
timber, and at a diftance therefrem, cqn.d fu ihe pi o- 
jeftion of the balcony. Upon this line fet up born 
the round-houfe deck the height of the upper part 01 
the ftenvor taffrail, which may lie four feel above tlie 
deck. At that height draw with a pencil a horizontal 
line, and from its iiitcrfeClion with the bne firft drawn 
deferibe a curve to the middh Ilool rail, obferving to 
make the lower part of this curve run nearly parallel 
to tlie fide timber, and the lower part about three 
inches abaft tlie fide timber ; and this curve w ill repre- 
fent the aft fide of the quarter-piecc at the oiitlidc. 

There fet off the thicknefs of the quarter-piece, which 
is one foot fix inches, afore the curve already drawn 4 
and another curve being defer ibed parallel to it from the 
lower part to the top of the ftrecr, and the quartcr-picc<: 

3 D 2 -at 
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Appltc»cIon at tbe outfide will be reprcfcii’ed. On the horizontal 
of^^ore-jjQ^ drawn for the upper part of the taff-rail, fet off 
forward the thicknefg of the taff-rail, which is one foot; 
ib*uAu«i ® curve down to the head of the quarter- 

Shipi. piece parallel to the firft, and that part of the laff-rail 
'«— will be deferibed. Inflead of a fair curve, it is ctiiloni- 
ary to form the upper part ofj;he taff-rail with one or 
two breaks, and their curves inverted. Either way may, 
however, be ufed according to fancy. 

Set off the depth of the taff-rail, which may be about 
3^ feet, on the line drawn for the projection ; from the 
upper part, and from this point, deferibe a curve as low 
as the heel of the quarter-piece, and about five inches 
abaft it at that place ; obferving to make it run nearly 
parallel to the after edge of the quarter-piece ; and the 
after part of the quarter-piece, which comes neareff to 
the fide, will be reprefented. 

Set up on the line drawn for the proVeClibn of the 
balcony tlic height of the upper part of the balcony 
or bread rails which is 3I feet from the deck ; fet off 
the thicknefs of the rail below that, and deferibe the 
balcony, keeping it parallel to the foot fpace rail, and 
terminating it at the line drawn for the after part of the 
quarter-piece neared the fide ; and the whole balcony 
will then be reprefenied. 

The upper gallery is then to be deferibed, In order 
to this, its length mult be determined, which may be 
11 feet. Set off this diftance from the fide timber 
forward with the ffieer ; and at this point draw a line 
parallel to the fide timber, which line will reprefent the 
fore part of the gallery. Then take the didance be- 
tween the upper part of the foot fpace rail and the up- 
per part of the bread rail on a perpendicular, and fet 
it off on a perpendicular from the upper part of the 
middle dool rail on the line drawn for the fore part of 
the gallery, from which to the fore part of the quarter- 
piece draw a draight line parallel to the rail below, 
which line will be the upper edge of the upper rim rail ; 
and its thicknefs being fet off, tlu: lower edge may alfo 
he drawn. From the upper edge of that rail fet up an 
extent equal to the didance between the lower rim rail 
and middle llool rail, and deferibe the upper doul rail, 
the after end of which will be determined by the quar- 
ter piece, and the fore end by the line for the length 
of the gallery. There may be three faihes drawn be- 
tween thefe two rails as before ; and hence the upper 
gallery will be formed. 

The upper finiffaing diould be next drawn, the length 
of which may be 1 ^ foot Icfs than- the upper gallcty. 
Draw a line parallel to the rake of the dern for the 
fore end of it, and let the upper part of the top fide 
be the upper part of the upper rail, from which fet 
down three inclies for the thicknefs of the rail, and de- 
feribe it. Deferibe alfo another rail of the falnc length 
and thicknefs as the former, and eight inches below ; 
from the end of which a Terpentine line may be drawn 
down to the upper itool rail, and the upper finidiiog 
will be completed. 

The dern being now iinidied, the rudder only remains 
to be drawn, nie breadth of the rudder at the lower 
part is to be determined from the proportions, and fet 
off from the line reprefenting the aft part of the dern- 
pod; which line alfo reprcfeiits the fore part of the rud- 
der. Then detcrniinc on the lower hancr, letting it be 
no higher than is jud fufficient, which may be about 
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one foot above the load water-line, and fet'off rts breadth Applkst; 
at that place taken from the proportions. Then a line 
drawn from thence to the breadth fet off at the lower 
part will be the aft fide of the rudder below the lower 
hance. There may alfo be another hance about the Shipi. 
height of the lower deck. The ufe of thefe breaks or <1 — 
hances is to reduce the breadth as it rifes toward the 
head. The aft part may be drawn above the lower 
hance, the break at the lower hance being about, ten 
inches, and the break at the upper hance fix inches.— 

The back may be then drawn. It is of elm, about 
four inchc'B thick on the aft part. That thicknefs be- 
ing fet off, and a line drawn from the lower hance to 
the lower end, will reprefent the back. The head of 
the rudder fhould be as high wA to receive a tiller above , 
the upper deck. Therefore fet off the fize of the head 
above the upper deck, and draw a line from thence to 
the break at the upper hance, and the aft part of the 
rudder wdll be reprefented all the way up. The beard* 
ing fhould be drawn, by fetting off the breadth of it 
at the keel from the fore fide of the rudder, which may 
be nine inches. Set off alfo the breadth at the head of 
the wing tranfom, which may be a foot. Then a line 
being drawn through thefe two points, from the lower 
part of the rudder to about a foot above the wing traii- 
fom, and the bearding will be reprefented. As the 
bearding is a very nice point, and the working of the 
rudder depending very much upon it, it fhould always 
be very particularly confidered. It has been cuftomary 
to beard the rudder to a fharp edge at the middle line^ 
by which the main piece is reduced more than necef- 
fary. The rudder fhould, however, be bearded front 
the fide of the pintles, and the fore (kie made to the 
form of the pintles. 

The pintles and braces may next be drawn. In order 
to which determine the place of the upper one, which 
muff he fo difpofed that the ftraps fhall come round the 
head of the (landard, which is againft the head of the 
ftem-poft on the gun-deck, and meet at the middle 
line. By this means there is double fecurity both to 
the brace and llandard. To obtain thofe advantages^ 
it muff therefore be placed about four inches above the 
wing traufom ; the fccond mutt be placed jutt below the 
gun-deck fo as to bolt in the middle of the deck tran* 

Ibm, and the reft may be fpaced equally between the 
lower one, which may be about fix inches above the 
upper edge of the kceL The number of them' arc ge- 
nerally feven pair upon this clafs of (hips; but the niim* 
her may be regulated by the diftance between the fecoitd' 
and upper one, making the diftance between the reft 
nearly the fame. The length of all the braces will be 
found by fetting off the length of the lower one, which 
may be eight feet afore the back of the ffern-poft, and 
alfo the length of the third, which is four feet and a half 
afore the back of the ftern-poft; and a line drawn fron> 
the oqc extremity to the other will limit the interme- 
diate ones, as will appear on the (beer draught. The 
braces will fiem to diminifh in length very much as 
tltey go up ; but when meafured or viewed on the 
(hape of the body, they will all be nearly of an equal 
length. The length of the ftraps of the pintles w hich 
come upon the rudder may all be within four inches of 
the aft fide of the rudder ; and the rudder being a flat 
furfacc, they will all appear of the proper lengths. 

II. Of the half breadth and body //anj.-— The half- 
breadth 
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/application breadtii plan muft be firft drawn. Then produce the 
4,f the edge of the keel both ways, and let it alfo re- 

f the middle line of the half breadth plan. Pro- 

ktni<Siion frames downwards, and alfo the fore and 

, Sbipt. after perpendiculars. Then from the place in the fheer* 
' plan, where the height of breadth lines iritcrfea the 
Item, fquare down to the middle line the fore and aft 
part -of the rabbet and the fore part of the fiem. 
Take from the dimenfions what the llcm is Tided at that 
place, and fet ofi’ half of it from the middle line in the 
half breadth plan, through which draw a line parallel 
to the middle line through the three lincsfquarcd down, 
and the half breadth of the ftem will be reprefented in 
tlic half breadth plan. Take the thicknefa of the plank 
of the bottom, which is 4-^ inches, and deferibe the 
rabbet of the ftem in the half breadth plan. 

From the points of interfedlion of the height of 
breadth lines with the counter timber at the fide, and 
with the counter timber at the middle line, draw lines 
perpendicular to the middle line of the half breadth 
plan, from which fet off the half breadth of the coun- 
ter on the line firft drawn ; and from this point to the 
interfcAion of the line laft drawn, with the middle line 
draw a curve, and the half breadth of the counter will 
be reprefented at the height of breadth, which will be 
the broadeft part of the ftern. 

Take the main half breadth of timber dead flat from 
the dimenfions, and lay it off from the middle line on 
dead flat in the half breadth plan. Take alfo from the 
dimenfions the main half breadth of every timber, and 
fet off each from the middle line on tlvc correfponding 
timbers in the half breadth plan. Then a curve draw n 
from the end of the line reprefentiog the half breadth 
of the counter through all the points, fet off on the tim- 
bers, and terminating at the aft part of the ftern, will 
be the main lialf breadth line. Take from the climcn- 
fions the top timber half breadth, and deferibe the top 
timber half breadth line in thc'half breadth plan, in the 
. fame manner as the main half breadth line. 

Take from the dimenfions the half breadth of the ri- 
fing, and fet it off from the middle line on the corre- 
fporidiiig timbers in the half breadth plan, obferving, 
where the word outjide is cxprcflVd in the tables, the 
half breadth for that timber muft be fet off above or 
on the outfidcof the middle line. Then a curve drawn 
through thefe points w'ill be the half breadth of rifing 
in the half bieadih plan. 

It will now be neceffary to proceed to the body plan. 
Draw a horizontal line (fig. 35.), which is called the 
hafe //«r, from the light hand extremity of which erc£f 
a perpendicular. Then fet off on the bafe line the 
main half breadth at dead flat, and ercift another per- 
pendicular, and from that fet uff the main half breadth 
again, and ere<ft a third perpendicular. The firft per- 
pendicular, as already obferved, is called the fide line 
of the fore body ; the fecund the middle line ; and the 
third the fide line of the after body. 

Take from the dimenfions the heights of the diago- 
nals up the middle line, and fet them from the bale up 
the middle lint in the body plan. Take alfo their diflan- 
tes from the middle line on the bafe, and fet them off. 
Set oft’ alfo their lieights up the fide lines, and draw the 
diagonals. ’J’hen take from the fheer plan the heights 
of the lower height of breadth line, and fet them off 
upon the middle lint in the body plan \ through thefe 
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points lines arc to be drawn parallel to the bafe, and Application 

terminating at the fide lines. In like manner proceed 

with the upper height of breadth line, w Coal 

The rifing is next to be fet off on the body plan ; it ftnidlion ot 
muft, however, be firft deferibed in the facer plan : Ships. 
Take, therefore, the heights from the dimenfions, and ^ ■-"v"' ■ * 
fet them off on tlic correfponding timbers in the fheer 
plan, and a curve deferibed through thefe points will 
be the rifing line in the fheer plan. Then take from 
the dimenfions the rifing heights of dead flat. Set it 
off in the body plan, and draw a horizontal line. Now 
take all the rifing heights from the ftieer plan, and fet 
them off in the body plan from the line drawn for the 
rifing height of dead flat, and draw horizontal lines 
through thefe points. Take from the half breadth 
plan the half breadths of the rifing, and fet them off 
from the middle line in the body plan, and the centres 
of the floor f weeps of the correfponding timbers will 
be obtained. 

From the half breadth plan take the main half 
breadth lines, and ftt them off from the middle line in 
the body plan on the correfponding lines before drawn 
for the lower height of breadth ; and from the extre- 
mities of thefe lines fet off towards the middle line the 
lengths of the lower breadth fweeps refpt<Mively, 

I’ake from the dimenfions the diftanee of each frame 
from the middle line on the diagonals, and fet thtm off 
from the middle line on their rcfpcaive diagonal lines. 

Now thefe diltanccs being fet oft', and tht lower breadth 
and floor fweeps dtlcnbed, the fhape of the frames 
below the breadth lint n;ay cafily be drawn as follows : 

Place one point of a compafb in the diftance fet off for 
the length ot the lower breadth fweep, and extend the 
other to the point which terminates the breadth, and 
deferibe an arch of a circle downwards, vi Inch will in- 
terfta the points fut off on the upper diagonal lines, 
letting it pills as low as convenient. Then fix one point 
of the compaffes in the centre of the floor fweep, ard 
extend the other to the point fet off on the fourth dia- 
gonal. which is the floor head ; and deferibe a circle to 
interfea as many of tlie points fet oft’ on the diagonals 
as it will. Then draw a curve from the back of the 
lower breadth fweep, through the points on the diago- 
nals, to the back of the floor fweep. Dtfcribc alu* 
another curve from the back of the floor fweep through 
the points on the lower diagonals, ai d ternfinatiiHr at 
the upper part of the rabbet of ilie kftl, and that part 
of the frame beW the breadth will be formed. In like 
manner deferibe the other franus. 

Through the extremities of llie frames at the lower 
height or breadth draw lines paialhl to the middle 
lin«, and terminating at the upper hcigbi of breadth 
line, and from thence fit off the upper baadth (wnps; 
now fix one point of the eon paft in the centres of the 
upper breadth fweeps fucceflively, and the otlier point 
to the extremities of the frames, .^^d deferibe circle* 
upwards. Then from the fliccr plan take off the 
heights of the lop-timbcr lines, a id fet them off ia 
the body plan, drawing horizortal lines ; upon which 
fet off the top-timber half bnadths taken from tlic 
correfponding timbers in the half buadth plan; and hy 
defcribiiig curves from the back of the upper breadth 
fweeps through the points fet off on the fcvcrith or up- 
per diagonal ; and interfedting the top tiniber half 
breadths, the timbers will then be formed from the 

keel 
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^Fthf fore- tojtljc top of the fide. The upper end of the 
l^oing Rules determined by taking the fcvcral 

lo till Coij- upper pait of the top fide above the 
ftriiAtjon of top. timber line, and fcttiiig them off above the top. 
Ships, timber line on the corrtfp')uding tio'bers in the body 
' 1 he lower parts of the tiritbcis are ended at tiie 

tabbet t>f the keel as follov,'5 : With an extent of 
liu'hcs, the thicknefs ot ilie bottom, and one leg of 
the coinpaffcs at the place where tlie line lor the thirk> 
iicfs of the keel inteife^'ls the hale line; witli the other 
leg defciibc an arch to inicrftdl the keel line and the 
• bafe. Then fix one point at the intcrfcdlion of the 

areh and keel, and fnnn tin* point of interfet^ion of the 
keel and bafe dcleribe aiiother arch to intcrfe<^l. the for- 
mer. Then from the iriterfraion of thtfc arches 
draw one flraiglii line to tlie iiiterfi ^ion of the keel 
and bale, and another to the intci fLd^lion of tlu lower 
arch and the keel, and the rabbet of the keel w»ill be 
dilciibed at the mam frame. All the timbers in the 
middle part of tlic Ihip which have no riling terminate 
at the interfeiflioiiof the upper edge of the rabbet with 
the bafe line; but the lower part of the timbers, having 
a rifing, end in the centre of the rabbet, that is, wlicrc 
the tv/o circles iiitcrft^l. Thofe limbeis which are near 
the after end of the keel mull be ciidid by fetting off 
the half-brc.idih of the keel at the port in the half- 
breadth plan, and deferibe the tapering of the keel. 
Then at the correfponding timbers take oIT the half- 
breadth <'<1 the keel ; fei it off in the body plan, and 
dcfcribe the rabbet as before, letting every timber end 
where the two circles for its refpedlivc rabbet interfcdl. 
To deferibe the fide counter or Hern timber, take 
the height of the wingtranfom, the lower counter, up- 
per romutr, and tup-liiiiber line at the fide; fiom the 
llieer plan transfer them to the body plan, and through 
theft* points draw hori/oiital liius. Di\idt tbedillancc 
between tlic wing tranfom and lower counter into three 
equal parts, and through the two points of cbvifion 
draw' tw'o hoilzontal linn.. Draw idfo a liorizontal line 
rrjuididaiit from the uppn* counter and the top-timber 
line in the flieer pbn, and transfer them to the body 
plan. 

Now*, from the poinl of intci fc< 51 ioii of the aft-lide 
of the fiern timber at the fide, with the wing tranfom 
at the fnlc in the Ihecr plan, draw' a line perpendicular 
to the middle line in the half-breadth plan. Draw alfo 
nerpaidieiilar lines fu.m tlic points where the upper and 
lower tranforns touch the llerii pofl ; from the points of 
interfc6tioTi of the ftcni limber wdth the two horizontal 
lines drawn between, and from the intcrfei^lion of the 
Hern timber with the horizontal line drawn between the 
upper counter and to])-iiiriher line. Then curves inufl 
be formed in the half-breadth plan for the fliape of the 
body at each of thefe Iieights. In order to which, be- 
gin with the horizontal or level line reprefeuting the 
lieigbt of the wing tranfom in the body plan. Lay a 
!i p of paper to that line, and mark on it the middle line 
and the timbers 37, 35, 33, and 29 ; transfer the flip 
to tIk* half-breadth plan, placing the j)oiiU marked on 
it for tlje middle line exadlly on the middle in the half- 
breadth plan, and fet off the half-breadths on the cor- 
Tefponding timbers 37, 35, 33, and 29, and deferibe a 
curve through thefe points, and to interfeft the per- 
pciidieular drawn from the fhecrplan. In like manner 
procee d with the horizontal lines at the heights of the 
counters, between the lower counter and w ing traafomi 
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above the upper counter and top-timber line; and from Applh 
the intcifcdtions of the curve diawn in the half- breadth td^^hc 
plan, with tlie perpendicular lines drawn from the fliccrE‘’“'8i 
plan, lake the diilaricts to the middle line, and 
them off on the corrcrpondiiig lines in the body plan ; siii 
then a curve deferibed through the fevtral points thus 
fet off will be the n'prefeniative of tlie ftern limber. 

The round-up of the w'ing tranfom, upper and low'cr 
counter, may be taken from the ihetr draught, and fet 
off at the middle line above their refpedive level lines 
in the body plan, by which the n.und up of each nuiy 
be drawn. The round aft of the v\ing tranfom may 
a!fo be taken from the fliccr plan, and fet off at the 
middle line, abaft the perpendicular for the wing tran- 
fom in the half-breadth plan, whence the round aft'e^ 
the wing tranfom may be deferibed. 

The after body being now' fmifhtd, it remains to 
form the fore body; but as the operation is nearly the 
fame in both, a repetition is therefore unneecirnry, ex- 
cept in thofe parts which require a different procefs. 

The forcmoll timbers end on the flem, and confe- 
qucntly the method of deferibing the ending of them 
difters from that iifed for the timbers ufed in the after 
body. Draw a line in the body plan parallel to the 
middle line, at a dillancc equal to the half of what 
the ffem is fiJed. In the fhecr plan take the height 
of the point of interfedion of the lower part of the 
rabbet of the ftem with the timber which is required 
to be ended, and fet it off on the line before drawn in 
the body plan. Then take the extent between the 
points of intcrfcdlion of the timber with the lower and 
upper parts of the rabbet, and with one leg of the 
compaffes at .the extremity of the dillancc laid off in the 
body plan deferibe a circle, and the timbers nwy then 
pafs over the back of this circle. Now, by applying 
a Imall fquare to the timber, and letting the back of it 
intcrfedl the point fet off for the lower part of the rab- 
l*ct, the low’er part of the rabbet and the ending of 
the limbers will be deferibed. 

The foremofl; limbers differ alfo very much at the 
bead from thofe in the after body: For flnee the fliip 
carries her breadth fo far forward at the trp-timber line, 
it then fore oceufious the two foremofl frames to fall 
out iit the head beyond the breadth, whence they arc 
called timbers. They are thus deferibed : 

The height of the top-timber line being fet off in the 
body plan, fet off on it the top half breadth taken from 
the half-breadth plan, and at that place draw a perpendi- 
cular ; then from the fhecr plan take the height of the 
top of the fide, and fet it ofl'pn the perpendicular in 
the body plan : Take alfo the breadth of the rail at 
top-timber line in the fliccr plan, and ft t it off be- 
low the top. limber line at the ptrpeiidieiilarline in the 
body plan, and the flraight part of the knuckle timber 
to be drawn will be determined. Then from the lalt 
mentioned point fet off deferibe a curve through the 
points fft off for the timber dow'u to the upper 
breadth, and the w'hole knuckle timber will be formed. 

It will hence be feen tliat thofe timbers forward will fall 
out beyond the main breadth with a hollow', contrary 
to the refl of the lop fide, which falls within the main 
breadth with a hollow. 

The fore and after bodies being now formed, the wa- 
ter lines mud next be deferibed in the half-breadth plan,* 
in order to prove the fairnefs of the bodies. In this 
draught the water liucs arc all reprefeuted parallel to 

the 
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jmliration the kccrl ; their luyits may, therefore, be taken''from 
rhe forv- the Hiecr plan, and transferred to the body plan, draw- 
Con- hori/fintal lines, and the water lines will be repre- 
i-jihon body plan. In Hiipsthat draw more wa- 

\ships. ter abaft than afore, the water lines will not be parallel 
Y— — ' to the keel ; in this cafe, the hclijlits mull be taken at 
every timber in the flieer phm, and fet off on their cor- 
refpoiidinjr timbers in the body plan : and curves being 
eleferibed through the feveral points, will reprefentthe 
water lines in the body plan. 

Take the diftauc e *. from the middle Hfie to the points 
where the water lines interfedl the diil'ereiU timbers in 
the body plan, and fet them off on their correrponding 
timbers in the h.ilf-brcadtli jihn. From the. points 
where the water lints in the Iheer plan interfeels the 
aft part of the rabhtt of the fternpo'l draw perpendi- 
culars to the middle line of the half-breadth plat), and 
upon thefe perpendiculars fet ufV from the middle line 
the half thickntTs of the Uernpoft at its eoriefponding 
w'atcr line ; which may be taktn from the body plan, 
by fetting oft' the fizc of the poll at the bead and the 
keel, and drawliig a line for the tapering of it ; and 
where the line fo drawn i'ntcrfeCls the water lines, that 
will be the half thicknefs rerjuin-d: then take an extent 
in the compafTes equal to the thirknefs of iheplaiik, and 
fiK one point where the half thicknefs of the poll in- 
tcrlcvls the perpendicular, and with tlie other dcfcribc 
a circle, from the back t)f which the water lines may 
pafs through their refpcdlive points fet off, and end at 
the fore part of the hjll breadth plan, .proceeding in 
the fame manner as with the after part. A line drawni 
from the water line to the point fet off for the half 
thicknefs of the poll will reprefent the aft part of the 
rabbet of the poll j and in like manner the rabbet of 
the ftem may be reprefented. The vratcr lines being 
all deferibed, it will be feen if the body is fair; and if 
the limbers require any alteration, it fhould be compli- 
ed with. 

The cant timbers of the after body may next be dc- 
fcrlbed in the half*brcadth plan ; in order to wdiich the 
cant of the faihion-picce mull firll be reprefented. Ha- 
ving therefore the round aft of the wing tranfoin re- 
prefented in the half-breadth plan, and alfo the (hape 
of a level line at the height of the wdng traiifom ; then 
fet off the breadth of tlie wing traiifom at the end, 
which is one font four inches, and that will be the place 
where the head of the faihion-picce will come ; now to 
determine the cam of it, the iliape of the body mull be 
conficlercd ; as it imill be canted in fiich a manner as 
to preferve as great a ftraightiuTs as is poffiblc for the 
fhape of the timbe r, by v/hieh means the timber will be 
much llrongrr than if it were crooked ; the cant mull 
alfo be coiifidcrcd, in order to let the timber have as 
little bevelling as polfiblc. Let, tberefore, the heel of 
the timber be fet olf on the middle line, two feet afore 
timber 35 ; and then drawing a line from tbenceto the 
point fet ofl‘ on the level line fur the wing trsnfom, the 
cant of the fafiiion-picce will be deferibed, and will be 
found fituated in the bed mannci poliiblc to aiiAver the 
btforc-mcnlioncd purpofes. 

The cant of the fafliion-piccc being reprefented, the 
cant of the other timbers may now be eafily determi- 
rVd. 1 -ct timber 29 be the foremod cant timber in the 
after body, and w'itli a pencil draw timber 2S ; then 
obferve how many frames there are betv/cen timber 28 
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and the falhion-piece, which will be fouiid to be i.ii.r , Aj pl.^atioTi 
raroely, 29, ^o, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, and 37. * 

divide the didance between timber al^^and ibe falli'on- 
piece on the middle hue into lo equal pnrts : of 

alfo the corrtfpondirig portion of the main half brcadili Miipi. 
lines into the fame iiiiniber of equal parts ; and ftral';ht — -v— — « 
lines joining the correfponding points at the rniddlL bne 
w'itli thofc in the half breadth line will lepreicnt ilie 
cant timbers in the after body. 

The line drawn for the cai.t of the fiHilon-jiiece i*r- 
prefents the aft Jlde of it, which comes to the end of 
the tranfoms ; but in order to li:‘lp the convciliun with 
regard to the lower traiifom'?, there nr»aj be two more 
faflion -pieces abaft the former ; therefore the foreiroil 
falhion-piece, or that w'hich is already dtferibed in the 
half-breadth plan, may only li.ke- the ends of the three 
upper tranfoms, which arc, the wing, filling, and deck : 
llic mid<ne fafhion-picce may take the four next, an I 
the after faftiion-piece the lower ones ; therefore fet off 
in the ha'f-breadlh plan the liding of the middle and 
after faftiion-piece, which may be i 3 inchrs each ; tlu n 
by drawingdiiics parallel to tlic forcmoll fafliion-piect , 
at the afoiefrid flillancc from each other, the middle 
and after fdOiion-piccc will be reprefented in the half- 
breadth plan. 

l’'lic falhion-piece and tranfoms yet remain to be re- 
prefented in tlie flietr ]>lan ; in order to which, let the 
number of tranfoms be determined, w hich, for fo large 
a buttock, may be feven below the deck tranfom : draw 
them with a pencil, beginning witli the wing, thi upper 
fide of which is reprefented by a level line at it?, heiglit ; 
fet olT Its fidtiig below' ihnt, and draw a level line fiir 
the lower edge. T.'lie filling traiifom fullows ; wlwLh 
is merely for the piirpofe of Idling the vacancy betu ten 
the under edge of the wing and the upper part of iKc 
deck plank : it may theiefore be reprefented by draw- 
ing two level lines for the upper and lower edge, leav- 
ing about two inches between the upper edge afd lower 
edge of the wing nanfimi, and four inclies between the 
lower edge of the gun-dtck plank ; then the deck Iran- 
foin mull be governed by the gun deck, letting the iri- 
dcr fide of the guivdeck plank reprefent the up[Krlide 
of it, and fetting off its fiding bclow^ that ; tiic under 
edge may alfo be draw'ii : the tranfoms below the deek 
may all be fided equally, which may be 1 1 inehe.-i ; 
tlu-y mull alfo have a fiinicient dillance between to 
admit the circulation of the air to preferve them, which 
may be about three inches. 

TIic tranfoms being now drawn with a pencil, the fi- 
fliion- piece mull next be deferibed in the flicer jiian, by 
w’bich the length of ibc iianfoins as they appear in 
that plan will be determined. As the fiircmoll fafliion- 
picce reaches above the upper traiifom, it may therefore 
be firll deferibed : in order to which, draw a fafiicient 
number of level lines in the fiicer plan ; or, as the water 
lines arc level, draw ihertforc one line between the up- 


per water line and the wing tranloni, and one aliovc 
the wing tranfom at the intended Iieight of the head 
of the falhion-piecc, which may be about five feet : 
then take the height of ilicfe two level lines, and iraiif- 
fer them to the body plan ; and take oft two or three 
timbers and run them in the half -breadth plan, in the 
fame manner as the water lines weic done ; then from 
the point where the line drawn for the cant of the la- 
fliion piccc, in the half-breadth plan, inteifccls the le- 
vel 
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Application Tcl liue drawn for tlic head of the fafliion-piccey draw 
* perpendicular to the faid line in the (hcer jplan, 
to'Sw ® point. Again, from the interfedtion ot the 

ftruftion of with the level line for the wing tranfom in 

Ships, the half breadth plan, draw a perpcMjdicular to the wing 
^ tranfqm in the ftieer plan. Alfu draw perpendiculars 
from the points where the cant line in the half-breadth 
plan interfedls the level line below the, wing tranfom, 
and alfo the water lines to the correfponding lines in 
the (heer plan ; then a curve deferibed througli thefe 
points will be the reprefentation of the foremoft fa- 
ihion>plcce in the (heer plan. In the fame manner the 
middle and afeer fafliion-pieces may be deferibed ; ob- 
ferving to let the middle one run up no higher than the 
under part of the deck tranfom, and the after to the 
under (ide of the fourth tranfom under the deck. The 
traiifoms may now be drawn with ink, as their lengths 
are limited by the fafhion-pieces. 

Neither the head nor the forefide of the fternpoft are 
yet deferibed ; take, therefore, from the dimen Hons, the 
breadth of the pod on the keel, and fet it off on the 
upper edge of the keel from the aft fide of pod. The 
head of the pod mud next be determined, which mud 
fud be high enough to admit of the lielni'pod tranfom 
and the tiller coming between it and the upper deck* 
beam ; the height therefore that is necefifary wrill be 
one foot nine inches above the wing tranfom. Now 
draw a level line at that height, upon which fet off the 
breadth of the ftempod at tiiat place, taken from the 
dimenfions, and a line drawn from thence to the point 
fet off on the keel will be the forefide of the flernpod ; 
obferving, however, not no draw the line through the 
^ tranfoma, as it will only appear between them. The 
inner pod may be drawn, by felting off its thicknefs 
forward from the dernpoft, and drawing a draight line 
as before, continuing it no higher than the under fide 
of the wing tranfom. 

The cant- timbers in the after body being deferibed, 
together with tlie parts dependent on them, ihofe in the 
fore body may be next formed ; in order to which, the 
furemod and aftermod cant timbers mud be fird deter- 
mined, and alfo the cant of the foremod ones. The 
forcmoll cant timber will extend fo far forward as to be 
named ^ ; the cant on the middle line may be one foot 
f[iiir inches afore fquarc timber W, and on the main half- 
breath line one foot nine inches afore timber Y ; in 
which fituation the line may be drawn for the cant ; 
the aftermod may be timber The cant timbers 
may now he deferibed in the fame manner as tbofe in 
the after l)ody, namely, by fpacing them equally be- 
tween the cant tiEnber and the fquare timber P, both 
on the main half breadth and middle lines, and draw- 
ing draight lines between the correfponding poiirts, ob- 
ferving to let them run out to the top-timber half 
breadth line, where it comes witliout tlic main half- 
breadth line. 

Tlie hawfe pieces muff next be laid down in the half- 
breadth plan ; the fides of which maft look fore and aft 
with the fhip upon account of tiie round of the bow. 
Take the fiding of the apron, Which may be about four 
inches more than the ftem, and fet off half of it from 
the middle line, drawing a line from the main half 
breadth to the foremod cant^tiniber, which will repre- 
fout the foremoft edge of the knight-head ; tlwn from 
that fet off the fiding of the kiiight*head, which may 
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be one foot four inches, and draw the aft fide of it. Appliestien 
The hawfe pieces may then be drawn, which arc four®f .*he fore, 
in number, by fetting off their fidings, namely, one 
fix inches parallel from the kiiight-hcad and from each 
other ; and draight lines being drawn from the main skips. * 
half breadth line to the foremod cant-timber will repre- i— 
fent them. 

The hawfe holes fliould be deferibed in fuch a man- 
ner as to wound the hawfe pieces as little as polllble $ 
they may therefore be placed fo that the joint of the 
hawfe pieces fiiallbe in the centre of the holes, whence 
they will only cut half the hawfe pieces. Take the di- 
men fions of the hawfe holes, which is one foot fix 
inches, and fet off the foremoft one, or that next the 
middle line, on the joint between the firft and fecond ■! 

hawfe piece ; then fet off the other on the joint between 
the third and fourth hawfe piece ; and fmall lines being | 

drawn acrofs the main half breadth at their refpedlive 
places will reprefent the hawfe holes in the half-breadth I 

jdan. ‘ I 

The hawfe holes (honid next be reprefented in the 
ffteer plan. In this clafs of (hips they are always pla- 
ced in the middle between the checks ; therefore fet 
off their diameter, namely, one foot fix inches, between 
the cheeks, and draw lines parallel to the cheeks for 
their upper and lower part. Then to determine their 
fituation agreeable to the half-breadth plan, which is 
the fore and aft way, draw perpendiculars from their 
interfedlions with the main half breadth line to tbe 
lines drawn between the cheeks, and their true fitua- 
lions, the fore and aft way, will be obtained ; and, by 
deferibing them round or circular, according to the 
points fet off, they will be reprefented as they appear 
in the (heer plan. 

The apron may be drawn in the (heer plan, fetting 
off its bignefs from the ftem, and letting it come fo low 
that the fcarf may be about two feet higher than the 
foremoll end of the fore foot 5 by which it will give (hip 
to the fcarfs of the ftem. It may run up to the head of 
the ftem. 

The cutting down (hould next be drawn. Take there- 
fore from the tables of dimenfions the different heights 
there expreffed, and fet them off frond the upper edge 
of the keel on the correfponding timbers in the (heer 
plan : then a curve deferibed through the points fet off, 
from the inner poft aft to the apron forward, will be 
the cutting down. Next fet off from the cutting down 
the thicknefs of the timber ftrake, which is 8^^ iuches, 
and a curve deferibed parallel to (he former will repre- 
feiit the timber ftrake, from which the depth of the 
hold is always meafured. 

The kclfoii is drawn, by taking its depth from 
the dimenfions, and fetting it off above the cutting 
down line ; and a curve deferibed parallel to the cutting 
down will reprefent the kelfon. 

The cutting down line being deferibed, the knee of 
the dead wood abaft timber zy, being the after floor 
limber, may then be reprefented. Set off the fiding 
of the door abaft it, and ere^l a perpendicular in the 
(heer plan, which will terminate the foremoft end of 
the dead wood : then the fore and aft arm of the knee 
may be half the length of the whole dead wood, and 
the up and down arm may reach to the under patt oT 
the lower tranfom $ and the whole knee may be placed 
in fuch' a manner that the upper piece of the dead 

wood 
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Arpticnrion wood fbatl boltom it, and be of as much fubllance as 
of th« knee itWf ; thcrcfoi*c the knee muft confequently 

®*be placed itawhole ihickncfe below the cuttinjr down 
ftiuilioH reprefentitig the upper part of the dead wood. 

Ship*- Hieer draught, the body, and half-bread tli pinna 

U-— ^ arc now finiflied, from whence the fliip may be laid 
down in the mould loft, and alfothe whole frame cre^l* 
cd. As, how’’evcr, the ufe of the diagonal lines in the 
body, plan has not been fufficiently explained, it is 
therefore thought proper to fuhjoin the following illii- 
ft ration of them. 

Nfitinr ard The diagonal lines in the body plan arc mentioned 
ufi of dia- in the tables of dimenfions merely for the purpofc of 
goiul linei. forming the body therefrom ; hut after the body is 
formed, they arc of very principal nfc, as at their lla- 
tions the ribbands and liarpius which keep the body of 
the fhip together while in her frames are all deferihed, 
and the heads of the different timbers in the frame like- 
wife determined. 

The lowerrnoft diagonal, or N* r . which is named the 
tower Jirmarhi at which place the bevellings are taken 
for the hollow of the floors ; its fituation is gene> 
rally in the middle between the keel and the floor fir* 
mark. 

Second diagonal is placed in the midfliips, about i8 
inches below the floor-bead, and is the ilation where 
the floor ribband is placed in midfhips, and likcwifethe 
floor harpin forward ; there is alfo a bevelling taken at 
this diagonal all the way fore and aft, from which it is 
termed the Jloor Jirmarh, 

Third diagonal terminates the lejigth of the floors, 
and is therefore called the Jloor head. There are likewife 
bevellings taken at this diagonal as far forw'ard and aft 
’ ns the floor extends. The placing of this diagonal is of 
the utmoft confequcncc to the ftrength of the Ihip, it 
being fo near to that part of the bulge which takes the 
ground, and of confequcnce is always liable to the great- 
eft ftrain ; it fliould therefore he placed as much above 
the bearing of the body in midfliips as could be con- 
veniently allowed by converfion of tbc timber ; but 
afore aud abaft is not of fo much confequcnce. 

Fourth diagonal is placed in' the middle between the 
floor head and the fifth diagonal, at which place a rib- 
baud and harpin arc ftationed for the fecurity of the firft 
or lower futtock, from whence it is named the JirJl fuU 
tock firmarh. There arc alfo bevellings taken at this 
diagonal all afore and aft, which being part of the body 
where the timbers mofl vary, occafions them to be the 
grrateft bevellings in the whole body. 

Fifth diagonal terminates the 'heads of the firft fut- 
tocka, and is therefore called the frft futtoeh head. It 
fiiould be placed at a convenient diiiance above the 
floor head, in order to give a fufficient fcarf to the 
lower part of the fccond futtocks. There arc likewife 
bevellings for the timbers taken at this diagonal, all 
afore and aft. 

Sixth diagonal fliould be placed in the middle be- 
tween the firft futtock head and ibe fcvcntli diagonal $ 
at which plaice the ribband and harpin are ftati med for 
the ftipport of the fccond futtocks. Bcvclbngs are 
takqp at lliis diagonal all fore and aft. It is named the 
Jccond futtock Jtrmarh, 

^ Seventh diagonrd terminates the fccond futtock 
heads from the fo^'c to the aftermofl floors, and afore 
and abaft them it terminates the double fttUock head 
VoL. XV 11. Part II. 
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in the -fore and aft cant bodies. It fhould bcphTCcd in Application 
midfliips, as much above the firft futtock head as 
firft futtock is above the floor head : by which it Con-> 

the fame fcarf to the lower part of the third futtock iVv„va,on uf 
as the firft futtock does to the fccond. There ate he- fcjliips. 
veilings taken all fore and aft at this diagonal. It is — v~“— ^ 
named the fccond futtock head. 

Eighth diagonal is the ftation for the ribband and 
harpin which fupporte the third futtocks, and is tltcre- 
fore placed between the fecond futtock head and ninth 
diagonal. It is alfo a bevelling place, and is named 
the third futtock firmark. 

Ninth and lafl diagonal is placed the fame diftance 
above the fccond futtock head as that is above the firil, 
and terminates all the heads of the third futtocks which 
are in the frames, as tliey come between the ports; but 
fuch as arc between the frames, and come under the 
lower deck ports, muft run up to the under part of the 
ports, as no fliort timbers fliould by any means be ad- 
mitted under the ports, wltich require the greateft pof- 
fible ftrength. This diagonal is likewife a bevelling 
place for the heads of the third futtocks, and is there- 
fore called the tlnrd futtock head. 

The fourth futtock heads are terminated by the un- 
der part of the upper deck ports all fore and aft, and 
a ribband is placed fore and aft at the height of the 
upper breadth line, another between the lower and up- 
per deck ports, and one at the top-timber line; which, 
with the ribbands and harpins before-mentioned, keep 
the wdiolc body of the fliip together and likewife in its 
proper form and fliape. 

It muft be obferved, that the diagonal lines laid down 
in the dimenfiuns will not correfpond to what has been ^ 
faid above upon diagonals, as they w'cre drawn difcrc- ^ 
tionally upon the body for the purpofc of giving the 
true dimcnlions of it. Therefore, w’hen the body ia 
drawn in fair, the firft diagonals (wliich fliould only he 
in pencil) are to he rubbed out, and the proper diago- 
nals drawn with red ink, ilridly adhering to what has 
been faid above. 

Sect. III. Of the Jnloard IVorks of the Ship dfcrtled in 
the preceding Seflion, 

Draughts of the outboard woiks being now con- 
ftrufled, in which every part is deferibe*! that is necef- 
fary to enable the ailiil to put tlie fliip in her frames, we 
mull now proceed to form another draught of tlic cavity 
of the fliip or inboard works, which muft be fo contrived 
that every thing within the Ihip may be arranged in the 
moft commodious manner and to the beft advantage. 

It is ufual to draw the inboard works in the fliecr-'^'V ^iuUf 
draught ; but as this gencraHy occafions much confu-^' ^ 
fion, it is therefore the bell and eaiieft method to ap- 
propriate a draught to this particular purpofc. 

Take from the fliccr draught tlie ftem, ftern-poft, 
counter timbers, and keel, and deferibe them on an- 
other paper ; draw in alfo the cutting dowm, kelfon, 
apron, tranfoms, faflrion-pieces, and decks, and the up- 
per line of the fliccr all fore and aft, alfo the timbers 
and ports. 

The beams come firft under confideration, and fliOuld 
be fo difpofed as to come one under and one between' 
each port, or as near as can be to anfwer other works 
of the fhip ; but w'here it happens that a beam cannot 
polfibly be placed under the port, then a beam arm ^ 

,3 E fliould 3" 
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Application iliouUl ijc ^ introduced to make good the deficiency* 
v( thf fore- Every beam, and alfo the beam aims, Ihould be kneed 
goin^ RulfB^t each end uith one lodging and one hanging knee; 
jlria^io^rof »nd in thnfe parts of the ftiip which require the knees 
Ships, to be very acute, fueh as the after beams of the gun- 
' deck, and in fomc fliips, whofe bodies are very fliarp, 
the foremofl beams of the gun-deck, there ftiould be 
knees of iron. Care fhould be taken always to let the 
npiur fiJc of the knees be below the furface of thij 
beams in large fliips one inch and a half, and in fmall 
ail inch, by which means the air will liave a free 
palTafe between the knees and under part of the 


deck, , , i. 

In the convcilioii of the beams the fide next the 

lodging knee Hiould be left as broad at the end of the 
beam as can poflibly be allowed by the timber, the 
beam retaining its proper fcantliiig at the end of the 
IfKlging knee : by fo doing the lodging knees wdl be 
more without a fquarc, which confcquenlly makes them 
the more cafy to be provided. 

In Ihips where the beams can be got in one piece, 
they fhould be fo difpofed as to have every other one 
with the butt cud the fame way ; for jhis reafon, that 
tjie butts will decay before the tops. In large fhips the 
bcaniiS are made in two or three pieces, and arc there- 
fore allowed to be llronger than thofc that are in one 
piece. The beams in two pieces may have the fcarf 
onc-thiid of the length, and ihofe in three pieces fliould 
have the middle piece half the length of the whole 
beam. The culloniary way of putting them together 
is to table them ; and the length of the tablings Ihould 
be one-half more than the depth of the beam. It » 
very common to divide the tablings in the middle of 
St the beam, and that pait wliich is taken out at the up- 
per fide to be left at the lower fide, and then kerfey or 
Ilanncl is put into the fcarf : but in this cafe the wa- 
ler is liable to lie in the fcarf, and muft be the means 
of rotting the beams. If, however, the beams were ta, 
bled together in dovcuils, and taken through from fide 
to fide, putting tar ordy between them, which hardens 
the wood ; then the water oecafioned by the leaking 
of the decks would have a free pafTage, and the beam 
w'ould dry again ; and this method would not be found 
inferior in point of Rrength to the other. The length 
of the fore and aft arm of tlic lodging knee fhould ex- 
tend to the fide of the hanging knee next to it ; but 
there no ucceflity for that arm to be longer than the 
other. In faileniiig the knees, care Ihould be taken to 
let one bolt pafs exaaiy through the middle of the 
throat, one foot fix inches from each end, and the reft 
divided equally between i obferving always to have the 
holes bored fquarc fiom the knee. The bolls for the 
tbwartfliip arms of bolh hanging and lodging knees 
may go through the arms of each knee, and drive every 

one the other way. . , , , . , 

In order to draw the beams in the draught, take the 
mouldiog of the lower deck beams, and fet it off below 
the hue reprefenting the deck at the fide, and diaw a 
line in pencil parallel thereto, which will reprefent the 
under fide of the beams. In like manner reprefent the 
under tide of the beams for tlie inipcr deck, quarter 
deck, forccaaic, and rouudhoufe. Then take the Tiding 
of the lower deck beams, and place one un^c** a«d one 
between each port, all fore and aft, drawing them in 
‘ ixencil. Petenninc the dinuenfions of the well fore 
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and aft, which is ten feet, and fet it off abafr, the beam AppUcation 
under the eighth port, placing the beam under the fhe iwe- 
ninth port at that diftance; thofc two beams may tben^"« 
be drawn in ink, and will terminate the extent of oi 

well the fore and aft way ; and as a beam cannot go ship*, 
acrofs the fliip at that place upon account of its being 
the well and mall room, there mull therefore be a beam 
arm between thefe two beams. 

The main hatchway Ihould then be determined, let- 
ting the beam that forms the fore part of the well 
form the aft part of it, and the beam under the next 
part may form the fore fide of it, which beam may alfo 
be now drawn in ink ; there fliould alfo be another 
beam arm introduced in the wake on the main hatch- 
way. 

The fore liatchway may be next determined ; the 
forefide of which Ihould rapgc well up and down with- 
the after end of the forccallle, and it may be fore and? 
aft about four-fevenths of the main hatchw'ay. At the? 
forefide of the fore hatchway there muft be a ladder- 
way dowm to the orlop, which may be as much fore, 
and aft as the beams will allow. The reft of the beams- 
afore the fore hatchway may remain aa firft placed, 
there being nothing in the way to alter the fiiip. Then* 
determine on the after hatchway, the forefide of which 
comes to the aft fide of the mainmaft room. 

There fhould alfo be a hatchway, the forefide oi> 
which may be fonned by the aft fide of the beam un- 
der the twelfth port ; which is for the (convenieucy of- 
the fpirit and fifli rooms i and there fhould be a ladder- 
way abaft it to lead down to the cockpit. There may . 
be alfo another hatchway, the forefide of it to be form-* 
ed by the aft fide of the beam under the eleventh pprU , 

The fizc of the ladder and haUrhways muft be governed . 
by the beams, as when there is a good fliift of beams- 
they fliould not be altered for ladder and . hatchways, . 
unlefs it is the three principal hatchways, which muft. 
always be of a proper lize, according to the fizc. of the - 
ihip. 

The after capftan muft be placed between the two-- 
hatchways lall dcfcribtd, and the beams abaft may ■ 

Hand as they are already (hifted, obferving only the 
mizeii-maft. There fhould be a fmall fcuttle placed' 
afore the fccond beam from aft, for the convenience of * 
the bread room : it muft be oo one of the middle lines,, 
as there is a carl’mg at the middle under the four or 
five after beams to receive the pillars for the fupport 
thereof. 

The bits may be placed, letting the forefide of the. 
after ones come againft the aft fide of the beam abaft 
the third port, and the forefide of the fortmoil ones- 
againft the next beam but one forward ; then at the 
forefide of each bit there fhould be drawn a fmall fcul- 
tlc for the convcniency of handing up the powder from 
the magazine- The bread hook fliould alfo be drawn, 
which maybe three feet the moulding away, and fided. 
nine-tenths of the beams of the lower deck. 

The gun-deck, beams, knees, &c. being deferibed ; 
in which, as well as all ihe decks having ports, the fame 
precautions arc to be uftd as in the gun-deck ; and ob- 
ferving to ktep the beams upon one deck as Hcarly as 
poflible over the beams of the other, for the con- 
vcniency of pillaring, as they will then fupport each 

*ibc hatebways are to be placed cxaflly over thofc 

ou 
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Application on the lower deck, each over each ; and therefore, 
of the fore- where tlicrc lit a beam arm in the lower deck there 
fo the Con* alfo be one above it in the upper deck, and the 
ftrui^^ion middle deck in thrce-dcck fliips. It corn- 

*Ship8. nionly happens in (hips of tlie line that there cannot !)C 
a whole beam between the deck-brcall liook and the 
beam that fiipporta the ftep of the bowfprit, bccaiife the 
bowfprit palTcs through that place : in this cafe, there 
mull.be a beam arm placed, letting the end come equal- 
ly between the beam and the breaft hook ; but in (hips 
that the bowfprit will allow of a whole beam, then the 
ports and tlie reft of tlic beams miift be confulted in 
order to fpace it ; and when it fo happens that the 
foreman comes in the wake of a port, then a beam 
arm mull be riccefiarily introduced. 

Having placed the beams according to the difpofi- 
tion of the other beams below, the ladder* ways Ihould 
be contrived : there ftiould be one next abaft the fore 
hatchway, which is a finglc ladder-way; and one next 
afore the main hatcli, which is a double ladder-way ; 
the ladders Handing the fore and aft way. There 
fhuuld alfo be another next' abaft the after hatch, and 
one over the cockpit correfponding with that on the 
lower deck. 

The capftans arc next to be confulercd ; the after 
one is already placed on the lower deck, the barrel of 
which mull pafs through the upper deck to receive the 
whelps and drumhead there, it beirfg a double capftan. 
In Ihips having three decks, the upper part of each 
capftan is in the middle deck ; but in fliips with one 
deck there is xinly this one capftan, the upper part of 
which is placed on the quarter-deck. The foremoft 
capftan ihould be placed in the mod convenient fpot, to 
admit of its being loweml down to the orlop out of 
the way 'of the long-boat : it may therefore be placed 
betM’een the main and fore hatchways ; the beam under 
the fixth port of the lower deck may form the aft fide 
of its room, and the beams on each fide of it Ihould be 
placed cxadlly over or under the beams on the other 
decks, and they Ihould he at a diftance from each other 
fufiicicnt to let the drumheads pafs between them. The 
centre of the capftan ihould then be placed in the 
middle between the beams which compofe its room j 
and the partners ihould be fitted in fuch a manner as to 
• fhift occaftonally when wanted, which is by letting them 
be in two pieces fitted together. The partners on 
the lower deck, wherein the capftan fteps, mull be fup- 
ported by a pillar on the orlop deck, the lower part of 
which may be fitted in an oak-chock ; fo that when 
the pillar is taken away, and the capftan lowered down, 
that chock ferves as a ftep for the capftan. Thofe two 
beams on the oilop, by having the pillar and chock 
upon them, have llurcfore the whole w'eight of 
the capftan preffing downwards : for the fupport of 
them, there ihould be a carling placed underneath the 
fore and aft way, with three pillars, one under each 
beam, and one between ; all of them being ftept in the 
kelfon, by which the orlop deck will he well fupported 
in the wake of the capftan, and the other decks will 
feel no ftrajn from it. 

The fire Iiearth is next to be difpofed ; which is 
placed differently according toithe fize of the iliip. In 
, three-deckers it is found moft convenient to place it on 
the middle deck ; whence there is much more room 
ujider the forecaftle than there would have been had k 
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been placed there. In all tw'o-dcck ftiips it is placed Application 
under the forecaftle, bccaufc on the deck underneath 
the bits are in the way. It is alfo under the Con- 

in one-deck ftiips, though confined between the bits : of 

in this cafe it ftiould be kept as near as pofliblc to the Ships, 
after bits, that there may be more room bctw'een it and *— y— w 
the foremoft bits to make a good galley. 

The pofitions of the main-topfail-flieet bits arc next 
to be determined; the foremoft of which mull be fo 
placed as to let its fore fide come againft the aft fide of 
the beam abaft the main hatchway, and to pafs down 
to the lower deck, and there ftep in the beams : admit- 
ting it to be a ftraight piece, it would come at the aft 
fide of the lower deck beam the fame as it does at tlie 
upper deck beam', in confcquence of thofe tw’o beams 
ranging well up and down with each other ; it mull 
therefore have a call under the upper deck beam, by 
which the low’cr part may be brought forw'ard fiifficient 
to Hop in the lower deck beam. I'he afterntoft mull 
be placed againft the fore fide of the beam abaft tbc 
mail, and ftep on the beam below' ; but there is no ne- 
cefliiy to provide a crooked piece as before, for the 
beam of the upper deck may be moved a little farther 
aft, till it admit of the bit flopping on the lower deck 
beam, unlefs the beam conies under a port, as in that 
cafe it iniift not by any means be moved. The crofs 
pieces to the bits ftiould be on the fore fide, and in 
height from the upper deck about one-third of the 
height between it and the quarter-deck. With regard 
to the heads of the bits, the length of the fhip's wafte 
ftiould be confidered ; and if there is length enough 
from the forecaftle to the foremoft bits to admit of the 
fparc gecr being llowed thereon without reaching far- 
ther aft, the quarter deck may then run fo far forward 
that the head of the foremoft bits ftiall tenon in the 
foremoft beam ; this gives the mainmaft another deck, 
and admits of the quarter deck being all that the long- 
er ; hut if there is not the room before mentioned, 
then the quarterdeck nuift run no farther forward than 
the after bits, which will then tenon in the foremoft 
beam ; and the foremoft bits mull liave a crofs piece let 
on their heads, which is termed a horfe^ and will be for 
the purpofe of receiving the ends of the fpare gecr. 

The length of the quarter deck being now' deter- 
mined, the beams arc then to be placed. For this pur- 
pofe the fcvcral contrivances in the quarter deck mull 
be previoufly conrulicd. It is neceflary to obferve, that 
there arc neither carlings nor lodges, the callings of the 
hatches excepted, in the quarterdeck, round-houfe, and 
forecaftle ; as they w'ould weaken inllcad of ftrengtheii- 
ing the beams, which Ihould be as fmall as the fize of 
the fliip will permit, in order that the upper works may 
be as light as pofllble. Henec, as tlitre are to be nei- 
ther carlings nor lodges, the deck will require a great- 
er number of beams, and a good round up, as on tlic 
contrary the deck w’ould be apt to bend with its own 
weight. The moll approved i nk is therefore to have 
double the number of beams in the quarter deck as 
there arc in a fpace of the fume length in the upper 
deck. 

Then proceed to fhift the beams to the bell advan- 
tage, confuliing the hatchways, laddcrways, malls, hits, 
wheel, &c. With refpcdl to the laddcrw’ays on the 
quarter decks of all ftiips, there ftiould be one near the 
fore part of the great cabin for the ofiicers, and ano- 
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Applicationotlier nenr tbc foremoft end of tlie quarter deck, Con- 
or tliL* forc-Haing of double ladders for the conveyance of the men 
[joirg RuJwyp the other decks in cafes of emergency ; and 
to t le lii^^cvvife one on each fide of the fore part of the quar- 
Ships. deck from the gangway ; and in every llup of the 
line aU the beams from the foremoll ladder-way to the 
after one fhotdd be open with gratings, both for the 
admifiion of air, and for the greater expedition of con- 
veying dlircreiit articles in the time of adtiun. 

Two icutlles are to be difpol'ed one on each fide 
of tlkC maininall, if it liappens to come through the 
quarter deck, for the top tackles to pafs through, to 
hook to tiic eye bolts drove in the upper deck foi that 
purpofe. 

The fleering wdieel (hould be placed under the fore 
part of the ronndhoufe, and the two beams of the 
quarter deck, which come under it, fliould be placed 
•oiiformable to the two uprights, fo that they may 
tenon in them. The quarter deck beams fhould be 
kneed at each end with one hanging and one lodging 
knee ; which adds greatly to the It length of the fide. 
The hanging knees wdiich come in the great cabin may 
he of iron ; their vertical arms to be two thirds of the 
length of that of wood, and to reach the fpirketing. 
It fliould be obferved, that the beam abaft, which 
comes under the fcrccn bulkhead, fliould round aft 
agreeable to the round of the bulkhead, for the fup- 
port of the fame. 

The forccaftlc beams fliould be placed according as 
the works of the deck will admit. The hatchways arc 
therefore to be confidered fnit. Ther< fliould be one 
for the fiiiiiiel of the lire hearth to pafs through, and 
one for the copper to admit of vent for the lUam ; and 
alfo one or two over the gidley as the iuitcafilc will 
admit of. The fore-topfad-lhcet bits fliould be fo 
difpofed as to come one pair on the fore and one on 
the aft fide of the mall, to let into the fide of the fore- 
• cadle beams, and ilep on the upper deck beams be- 

low : tlicre Ihould alio be a ladder- wav at the fore part 
of the foiccallle for the convcnieucy of the fore part 
of the fliip. 

Tlic beams may now be placed agreeable thereto, 
their number being four more than there arc in a fjiacc 
in the upper deck equal in length to the forccallle ; 
and where there happens to be a wnde opening hctw'eeii 
the bcainp, as in the cafe of a hatchway, mall room, 
&e. ilun half a beam of fir may be introduced to make 
good the deficiency. The foremofl beam fliould be of 
a breadth fuflicient to take the aft fide of the inboard 
arms of the catheads, as they arc fecured upon this 
beam by being bolted thereto. Every beam of the 
forecattic Ihould he kneed at each cud with one hang- 
ing and one lodging knee : the vertical arms of the 
hanging knees Ihould reach the fpirketing, and the 
knees well bolted and carefully clenched. 

Freceed to the roundhoufe ; the fame things being 
obfttved with rtTpefl to the beams as in the quarter 
deck ; for as the roaiidhoufc beams are fidcd very fmall, 
it hence follows that they mull be near lo each other. 
Let therefore the number of beams on the roundhoufe 
be four more than in the fame length of the quarter 
deck ; every other beam being of nr for lightnefs, and 
every oak beam may be kneed at each end with one 
hanging and one lodging knee *, the hanging knees abaft 
may be of ironi their vertical arras to be in length two 
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thirds of thofe of wood. The roundhoufe fliould al- Appiuation 
ways have a great round up, both for ftrength and con- *’1 thr f re* 
veniency. There mu ft be on the roundhoulc a frnall 
pair of knee-bits on each fide of the mizen-mafl, turned iirudiioii of 
round and fearfed over each other, and bolted through shipH. 
the mall Carlings. There inuft alfo be a companion on wi— y— 
the roundhoufe placed over the middle of the coach, 
in order to give light thereto. 

With regard to placing the roundhoufe beams^ the 
uprights of the fteering wheel and the mizcn-mafl are 
to be obferved ; aa when the beams which interfere 
with thofe pans are pmperly fpaced, the n il may be 
difpofed of at difcretion, or at an equal diflance from 
each Ollier, and letting tlie beam over the fereen bulk- 
head have a proper round aft, agreeable to the quarter 
deck beam undemealh. 

The upper parts of the inboard works being now de- 
feribed, proceed next to the lower parts, or to thofe 
which come below’ the lower deck. Draw in the orlop, 
by taking the height# afore, at midfliips, and abaft, 
between that and the giin-deck, from the dimenfions, 
and a curve deferibed through thefc points will repre- 
fent the upper part of the deck. Set off the thicknefs 
of the plank below, and the under fide of the plank will 
be Tcprcfctiied. As this deck docs not run quite for- 
ward and aft as the other decks, the length of it mull 
be therefore determined ; for this purpofe let the afti r 
beam be placed at a fuflieient diflance from aft to ad- 
mit of the bread rooms being of a proper fizc for the 
Ihip, which will he ii.idcr that beam of the gun deck 
that comes at the fecond pait from aft. The after 
beam bt ing drawn in, proceed to fpace the other beams, 
placing them exactly under thofe of the gun deck ; and 
that which comes under the foremull beam of the gun 
deck may terminate the fore part of the orlop. Draw 
the limber ftrakc, by fetting ofl' its ihickncfs above the 
cutting dow n line, and a line drawn parallel tlleI^‘to will 
reprefent the limber llrake. Thai part of the orlop 
which is over the after magazine, fpirtt room, and iiih 
room, and alfo that which is over the fore magazinr, is 
laid with thicker planks than the reft of the deck ; 
winch is for the better fecuriiy of thofe places, the 
planks being laid over the beams ; but in the midlhips, 
from the fore part of the fpirit room to the aft part of 
the fore magazine, the beams are laid level with the fur- • 
face of the deck^ and the planks arc rabbeted in from 
one be’din to tlie Other. 

In o^-der lo reprefent the orlcp as juft deferibed, the 
dimenfions of the different 'dpartmenls above mentioned 
mufl be determined : Let the aft fide of the after beam 
be the aft fide of the after magazine, and from tluMice 
draw the bulkhead dowm to the Umber ftrake ; and the 
forefide of the third beam may be the forefide of the 
after magazine, drawing that bulkhead likcwife, which 
will alfo form the aft fide of the filh room ; the forefide 
of the fifti room may be drawn from the aft fide of the 
fifth beam, which will alfo reprefent the aft fide of the 
fpirit room ; then the forefide of the fpirit room may 
be drawn from the forefide of the fixth beam. Hence 
from the forefide of the fixth beam quite aft the deck 
will be reprefented by the two lines already drawn, and 
the upper fide of the beams will be reprefented by the 
lower line. 

Proceed next to the forepart of the orlop, letting 
the forefide of the after bits be the aft part of the 

foremoft 
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M.'t, od of forcraoil magazine, drawing the bulkhead thereof, 
Ubolc- which will come to the aft fide of the fixth beam; 
inoul therefore, from the fir.tli beam to the foremoft end 
of the orlop, the plank and beams will be reprefent- 
cd juil in the fame manner as before inenticiicd for 
the after part of the orlop; then the midfhip part 
of the deck will be reprefented by letting the upper 
line be the upper fde of the plank, and likewife the 
upper fide of the beams ; and the lower line will repie- 
fent the low'cr edge of the plank, only d/awing it from 
beam to beam, and obferving nut to let it pafs through 
;thcm. 

The hatchways, &c. may now be reprefented on the 
orlop, letting the main, fore, and after hatchway,' be 
exadtly , under thofc of the gun deck : there niuit Jhe 
one over the filh room, and one over the fpirit room# 
There mull be two fcutlles over tlic after magazine 
fur the paflage to tiic magazine and light room# 
There {hould alfo be one afore the fourth beam from 
forward for the paffage to the fore magazine, aud one 
abaft the fecond beam for the pafTage to the light 
room. 

The bulwarks for the fore and after parts of the 
well may be drawn from the lower deck beams to the 
orlop, and from thence to the limber llrakc in the hold. 
The fliot lockers may alfo be reprefented, having one 
afore and one abaft the well: there (hould alfo be cue 
abaft the foremod magazine, the ends of which may be 
formed by the after bits. The Heps of the mails may 
be drawn in by couliiuiing their centres down to the 
limber ftrake j and likewife two crutches abaft the mi- 
zen Hep divided equally between that and the after part 
of the cutting down : the breaH hooka may alfo be 
drawn letting them be five in number below the lower 
deck hook, and all equally divided between that and 
the fore Hep. Hence every part of the inboard is de- 
feribed as far as neceirary. 

Chap. V. Of the Method of Wholc^moulding. 

lethod Having now finifhcd the methods of laying down 
(whole- tbcfcveral plans of a (hip, any farther addition on this 
riix.lm fubje^ might appear unnecelfary. We cannot, how* 
ever, with propiiety, omit ^to deferibe the method 
called whole-moulding ^ ufed by the ancients, and which 
Hill continues in ufe among thofc unacquainted with 
the more proper methods already explained. This 
method will be illuHrated by laying down the feveral 
plans of a long boat ; the length of the keel being 29 
feet, and breadth moulded nine feet. 

^rpliwlto Wraw the ftraight line PO (fig. 37.) equal to 29 
loiijr buat.feet, the extreme length of the boat, and alfo to repre- 
I'lute fent the upper edge of the keel. Let © be the Halion 
cccLjciii. jnidfhip frame. From the points P, 0, and O, 

draw the lines PT, ©M, and OS, perpendicular to 
PO# Make ©M, ©N, equal to the upper and low'er 
heights of breadth refpcdivcly at the main frame, PT 
the height of breadth at the tranfom, and OS the height 
at the Hern. Deferibe the curve I'MS to repre fent 
the (heer or extrerae height of the fide, whicJi in a (hip 
would be called the .v/^'rr height of breadth line^ or up- 
per edge of the wale. Through the point N draw a 
curve parallel to I'MS, to rtprtfent the breadth of the 
Upper Hrakc of a buat^ or lower edge of a wak in 
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a (hip. Tj.i do.;- il ): -.c 'i '' S n.ny btr drawn to Merht'f. of 
rcprcH-nt ilu- lower licigh- i/i ’.icciri-^. 

Sit fii the r.'ike of the pint from P to /, ann diaw 
the laic /»/ to rcprcfmt tlic aft fuie of port j then 
T/ wiil ripic^'ciit tht' round up of ilic trsnfoii). Set 
off the brcddtli of the port from fj to r, ar.d from T to 
4 , and draw the line r s to rcpfcicnt the forefidf of tlit; 
port, which may either be a cinve or a llraigl.i line at 
pleafure. Set up the hcighi of the tuck frc.in p to /, 

Let bX be the thieknefs of the tranfom, and draw the 
line ZX to reprefent the forelidc of the tranforn. 

There is given the point S, the height of the Ihcer 
on the forefide of the Hem ; now that tide of the ilcm 
is to be funned cither by fweeps or fume other cuntn- 
vance. Set off the breadth of the Hem, and form the 
aft (ide of it. 

Set up the dcad-rifing from © to d, and from the ri- 
ling line ri s. Draw the line KL parallel to PO to 
rcprefciit the lower edge of the keel, and another to re- 
prefent tlie thieknefs of the plank or the rabbet. The 
rabbet on the poll and Hem may alfo be reprefented ; 
and the Hations of the timbers alTigned, as ©, ( i ), i, 2, 

3' ^9 $9 7 * 9 * snd ©, ( A^, A, B, C., D, £, 1 *, 

G> H ; and the (lieer plan will be completed. 

The half-breadth plan is to be formed next ; for this 
purpofe the perpendiculars TP, 9, 8, &c. muH be pro- 
duced. Upon M © produced fet off the half-brc^th 
from the line KI# to R (fig. 3^«) ; fet off alfo the 
half breadth at the tranfom from K to b, and deferibe 
the extreme half breadth line /-RX, making the fore- 
part of the curve agreeable to the propofed round of 
the tranfom. 

We may next proceed to form the timbers in tlic- 
body plan. Let All (fig. 39.) be the breadth mould- 
ed at ©. £rci 5 l the perpendicular CD in the middle 
of the line AB; draw the line mn diHant there- 
from the half thieknefs of the poll, and xy the half 
thieknefs of the Hern. Then take off the feveral por- 
tions of the perpendiculars ©, 1, 2, &c. intercepLed 
between the upper edge of the keel and the riling 
line in the (Iiecr plan, and fet them up from C upon 
the line CD ; through tliefe points draw lines paral- 
lel to AC ; lake off' alfo the feveral lower heights of 
breadth at ©, 1, 2, &c. from the (Irecr plan ; and fi t 
them up from C upon the middle line in tlic body plan ; 
and draw lines parallel to AC through ihcfe poinu : 

Then take off the feveral half breadths correfponding 
to each from tlie ffoor plan ; and fet them off' on their 
proper half breadth lines from the middle line in the 
body plan. 

ConHrudl the tnid(hip frame by Problem V. the form 
of which will in fomc meufure determine the form of 
the reH. For if a mould be made on any fide of the 
middle line to fit the curve part of it, and the nfmg 
line, or that marked bend mould (fig. 40.), and laid 111 
fuch amanner that the lower purl of it, which is Hiaight, 
may be fet upon the feveral rifing lines, and the upper 
part juH touch the poiuL of the half breadth in the 
breadth line corrcfpoiiding to that tifing upon which 
the mould is placed, a curve m.iy then be drawn by 
the mould to the riling line. In this tnanntr w'e may 
proceed fo far as the riling line is paralhl to the lower 
height of the brendlh line. Tlicn a. hollow moul 1 rr.uil 
be maide, the upper end of wkieh h Wft Hraighr, as 

that 
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Mithodof that marked hothw mould (fig. 40.) This is applied 
Whole* j,j fufh a manner, that iomc part of the hollow may 
jjf keel, and the llraight part touch 
the back of the curve before defenbed by the bench 
mould ; and, beginning abaft, the (Iraight part will al* 
ways come lower on every tin^ber, till we come to the 
midihip timber, wdicn it comes to the fide of the keel. 
Having thus formed the timbers, fo fai as the whole 
mouldings will ferve, the timbers abaft them are next 
formed. Their half bre.ndths are determined by the 
(lieer and floor plans, which are the only fixed points 
through which the curves of thefe timbers mull pal's. 
Some form thefe after timbers before the wliole « 
moulded, and then make the hollow' mould, which will 
be llraightcr than the hollow of either of iliefc timbers. 
It IS iiidifTercnl which arc well formed, or what methods 
arc ufed ; for after the timbers are all formed, though 
every timber may appear very fair when confidered by 
‘kfelf, It is uncertain what the form of the fide will be, 
]n order to find which, we mufi form feveral ribband 
and water lines ; and if thefe do not make fair curves, 
they mull be redlified, and the timbers formed from 
lliel'c ribband and water lines. In ufing the hollow 
mould, when it is applied to the curve of each timber, 
if the ftraight part is produced to the middle line, we 
fliall have as many points of iriterfedlioii as there are 
tiiiibcrs ; and if the heights above the bafe be transfer* 
red to the correfponding timbers in the fheer-plan, a 
curve pailiiig through thefe points is what is called a 
f ifing Jirait* This may be formed by fixing a point for 
the aftennoll timber that is whole moulded, and trans- 
ferring that height to the fliecr-plan. The curve muft 
pafti through this point, and fall in with the rifing line 
lomcwhcre abaft dead flat $ and if the feveral helglits of 
this line be transferred from the flieer to the middle line 
in the body plan, thefe points will regulate what is 
called the hauling down of the hollow mould. 

The timbers in the after*body being all formed, thofe 
in the fore-body arc farmed in the fame manner, by” 
transfening the feveral heights of the rifing and breadth 
lines from the (heer to the body plan ; the half breadths 
correfponding to each height niiiil alfo be transferred 
from the flour to the body plan. The fame hollow 
mould will ferve both for the fore and after body ; and 
the level lines, by which the water lines to prove the 
after body were formed, may be produced into the fore 
body, and by them the water lines to prove the fore 
body may be deferibed. 

Another method of proving the body is by ribband 
lines, which are formed by fedions of planes inclined 
to the Alter plan, and interfe£ling the body plan diago- 
nally, as before obferved, of which there may be as many 
as may be judged nccclfary. As this has been already 
explained, we Aiall therefore lay down only one, repre* 
fented in the body plan by the lines marked d i a. 
'J'iic-fe are drawn in fuch a manner as to be perpendicu- 
lar to as many timbers as conveniently may be. After 
they are drawn in tlie body plan, the feveral portions 
of the diagonal intercepted between the middle line 
a«id each timber mull be transferred to the floor plan. 
Thus, fix one foot of the compaiTesin the point where 
the diagonal iiitcrfeds the middle line in the body plan ; 
extend the other foot to the puintwhere the diagonal in- 
terfedla^the timber; for example, timber >9: Set off the 
fame extent upon the perpendicular icprelenting tlie 
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plane of timber 9 from the point where It interfeSls the ' 'rdioj of 

line KL on the ftoor plan; in like manner proceed with 

all the other timbers both in the fore and after body; and 

thefe Aiall have the points through which the curve muft ’ 

pafs. If this Aioiild not prove a fair curve, it muft he 

altered, obferving to conform to the points as nearly 

as the nature of the curve will admit: fo it may be capi 

ried within one point, and without another, according 

as we find the timbers will b11(»w. For after all the 

ribband lines arc’ formed, the timbers muft, if ncedfuli 

be altered by th,. nbhand lines: this is only the reverfe 

of fonniag the ribband lines; for taking the portions 

of the feveral perpendiculars intcrreptid between the 

line KL and the curve of the ribband line 111 the floor 

plan, and fetting them off upon the diagonal from the 

point where it iiiterfefts the middle line, we Aiall have 

the points in the diagonal through vriiich the curves of 

the timbers muft pafs. Thus the diftance between the 

line KL and the ribband at timber 3 on the floor plan, 

when transferred to the body plan, will extend on the 

diagonal from the middle line to the point where the 

curve of timber 3 interic£ls that diagonal. The like 

may be faid of all the other timbers ; and if feveral 

ribband lilies be formed, they maybe fo contrived that 

their diagonals in the body plan (hall be at fuch diftan- 

ces, that a point for every timber being given in each 

diagonal, will be fuificient to determine the form of all 

the timbers. 

In ilationing the timbers upon the keel for a boat, 
there muft be room for two futtocks tn the fpace be- 
fore or abaft 0; for which rcafon, the diftance between 
thefe two timbers will be as much more than that bc'» 
tween the other as the timber is broad. Here it is 
between 0 and (A); which contains the dtftances be* 
tween 0 and (i), and the breadth of the timber bc- 
fides. 

The timbers being now formed, and proved by rib* 
band and water lines, proceed then to form the tranfom, 
fafliio 11-pieces, &c. by Problem VI. 

This method of whole-moulding will not anfwcr for 
the long timbers afore and abaft. They are generally 
canted in the fame manner as tbofc for a fliip. In or- 
der to render this method more complete, we (hall here 
deferibe the manner of moulding thetiinberR after they 
arc laid down in the mould loft, by a rifing fquarc, 
bend, and hollow mould. 

It was Aiown before how to form the timbers by the 
bend and hollow moulds on the drauglit. The fame 
method muft be ufed in the loft ; but the moulds muft 
be made to their proper fcaldings in real feet and 
inches. Now when they are fet, as before direfted, for 
moulding each timber, let the middle line in the body 
plan be draw'n acrofs the bend mould, and draw a line 
aerofs the hollow mould at the point wdiere it touches 
the upper edge of the keel*; and let them be marked 
with the proper name of the timber, as in fig. 40. The 
graduations of the bend mould will therefore be exact- 
ly the fame as the narrowing of the breadth. Thusi 
the diftance between 0 and 7 on the. bend mould is 
equal to the difference between the half breadth of tim- 
ber 7 and that of 0. The height of the head of each 
timber is likewife marked on the bend mould, and alfo 
the floor and breadth firmaiks. The floor firmark is . 
in that point where a ftraight edged batten' touches the 
back of the bend mould, the batten being fo placed 

as 



i^uk r. 
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Method as to touciv lower edge of tlu; keel at tlie fame 
ol Whole- Xhe ftveral rilings of the flour and heights of 

niou ing. cutting clown line are marked 6 n the rifing fquarc, 
and the half breadth of ihe keel fet off from the fldc 
of it. 

l^c moulds being thus prepared, we lhall apply diem . 
to mould timber 7. The timber being firfl properly 
lided to its breadth, lay the bend mould upon it, fo as 
may anfwcr tlic round according to the grain of 
the wood i then lay the rifiiig fquarc to the bottom of 
the bend mould, fo that the. line drawn aorofs the bend 
mould at timber 7 may coincide with the line repre- 
fcDting the middle of the keel upon the. rifing fquare i 
and draw a line upon tlic timber by the fldc of the 
fquare, or let the line he fcored or cut by a tool made, 
for that purpcifc, called a rafeing knlft (k} ; this line fa 
rafed will be the fide of the keel. Then the fquare 
mult be moved till the flde of it comes to 7 on the 
bend mould, and another line mull be rafed in by the 
lidc of , it to rcprtfcnt the middle oi' the keel. The^ 
other flde of the keel mull likewife be rafed after the 
fame manner, and tlie point 7 on the riflog fquare be 
mai'kcd on each fide of the keel, and a line rafed acrofs 
at thefe points to reprefent the upper edge of the keel. - 
From this line the height of the cutting down line at. 
7 mull be fet up, and then the riling fquare may be ta- 
ken away, and the timber may be rafed by the. bead 
mould, both inlide and outfide, from the head to the 
floor lirmat'k ; or it may be carried lower if nccefTary. 
After the flrmarksand head of the timbers are marked, 
the bend mould may likewife be taken away, and then 
the hollow mould applied to the back‘of the fweep in 
fuch a manner that the point 7 upon it may interfcdl 
the upper fide of the keel, before fet olT by the riling 
fquare ; and when in this pofltion the timber may be . 
rafed by it, which will complete the out fldc of the tim- 
bers. The inlide of the timbers. may likewise be form-* 
cd by the hollow mould. The fcantliiig at the keel. is 
given by the cutting down before fcl ofl*. The mould 
mull be fo placed as to touch the fweep of the inlide 
of the timber formed before by the bend mould, and 
pafs through the cutting down point. 

The ufc of the firmarks is to And the true places of 
the futtocks ; for as- they are cut . off three or four 
inches fliort of the keel, the> mull be fu placed that 
the futtock and floor lirmarks may be^oropared and co«- 
incide. Notwithllanding which if the timbers arc not ^ 
very carefully trimmed, the head of the futtocks may be. 
either within or without its proper half breadth ^ to. 
prevent which a half breadth tlaff is made ufe of. 

The half breadth fluff may be one inch fquare, and i 
of any convenient length. Upon one flde of it are fet ' 
off from one end the fevcral half breadths of all tlic 
timber, in the after body, and thofe of the fore body, 
upon the oppofltc flde. On the other twofides are fet 
off the fevcral heights of the Ihcer, the after body on 
one fide,, and the fore body on ils oppofltc. Two Tides 
of the fluff are marked ba/f breadths, and the other two • 
fidcs heights, of tJseJJseer* 

The ftaff being thus prepared., and the floor timbers 
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faflened on the keel, and levelled acrofs, the futtocks Prad^ice 
muft next be faftened to the floor timbers y but they 
mull be fet firfl to their proper half breadth and height, hi ilding. 
The half breadth llaff, with the affrftancc of the ram- 
line |j, ferves to fet them to the half breadth : for as|| .S-c next 
the keel oi a boat is generally perpendicular to the bo-Clupter. 
rizon, therefore the line at which the plummet is fii- 
fpended, and which is moveable on the ram line, wilt be 
perpendicular to the keel. Whence we may by it fet 
the timbers perpendicular to the keel, and then fet them 
to their proper half breadths by the llafT : and w hen 
the two firmarks coincide, the futtock will be at its 
proper height, .and may be nailed to the floor timbers, 
a«d alfo to the l/readth ribband, which may be fet to 
the height of'the fheer by a level laid acrofs,* taking thc- 
height of tlie Ihcer by the flaff from the upper flde of 
the keel; by which ineans-wc flwll difeover if the rib- 
band is cxa^ly the- height of the fheer; and if not, the* 
true height may be fet off by a -pairof compaffes from- 
the level, and marked on tlic timbers. 

Chap. VI. Of the PraHice of Ship^huiUlng, 

The elevation, projedlion, and half breadth plans, of 
a^propofed fliip being laid down on paper, we mull next 
proceed to lay down thefe fcveral plans in the mould, 
loft of the real dimenfluns of the fliip prupofed to be 
built, and from which moulds for each feparate part 
arc to be made, 'riie method of laying down thefe 
plans, from what has been already faid, will, it is pre- 
fumed, be no very difficult tafle to accomplilh, as it is 
no more than enlarging the dimenflons of the original' 
draughts ; and w'ith refpedt to the moulds, they arc 
very eaflly formed agreeable to the figure of the feve- 
ral parts of the Ihip laid down in the mould loft. 

lUocks of wood are ii(»w to be prepared upon which 
the keel is to be laid. Thefe blocks arc to be placed ' 
at nearly equal dillanccs, as of five or fix feet, and in 
fuch a manner that their upper furfaces may be cxaiflly 
in the fame plane, and their middle in the fame flraight 
line.. This lait is eaflly done by means of a line ilrctch- 
cd a little more tlian tlie propofed length of the keel ; 
and the upper planes of thefe blocks may be verified by 
a long and flraight rule ; and the utmoil care and pre- 
caution mull be taken to have thefe blocks properly 
bedded. Fach block may be about fix or eight inches 
longer than the keel is in thicknefs; their brcadtli from 
12 to 14 inches, and their depth from a foot to a foot 
and a half. 

The dirnenfions of the keel are to be taken from the 
mould lofi, and the keel is to be prepared accordingly. 

As, how'ever, it is fcldom pofliblc to procure a piece 
of wood of fufficicnl length for a keel, cfpccially if for 
a largCfibip^ it is, therefore, for the mod part ncccffary 
to cumpofc it of feveial pieces, and thefe pieces are to t> 
be fcarfed together, and feciirely bolted, fo as to make 
one entire piece. It mufl, however, be obferved, that . 
the pieces which compofc the keel ought to be of fuch • 
lengths, that a fcarf may not be oppolite to the flep of 
any uf the malls. Rabbets are to be formed on each 
fide of the keel to receive the edge of the planks next 

ta 


(e) The term rofelng ie ufed when any line U drawn by fuch an inftrument infiead of a pencil. 
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to It, nr gar board (Irake^ and the keel is to be laid on 
of Ship- blocks (r). 

but ding. (Icm, and the poft> and the fevcral tranfoms be- 

Jogging to it, arc to- be pl*eparcd from the moulds, and 
rabbited in like manner as the keel-, to receive the ends 
of the plank. The trahfoms arc to he bolted to the 
port at their middle, each at its refpe^Hve height, tak- 
en from the elevation in the mould loft, and the ex- 
tremities of the tranfoms arc to be firmlyconncAcd with 
the fafhion pieces. Iloth ftem and poll arc then to be 
creflcd, each at its rcfpcAive extremity of the keel. 
The tenons at the heel of each being let into mortifes 
prepared to receive them, and being fet to their proper 
rakes or angles with the keel, arc to be fupported by 
props or fliores. Pieces of wood called dead •tuoad arc 
to belaid upon and fixed to the upper fide of the keel 
towards the fore and aft parts of it ; the deepnefs of 
the dead wood incrcafing with its diilancc from the mid- 
rlje, agreeable to the propofed form of the cutting 
down lime. 

A line is to be fi retched from the middle of the head 
of the ftem to that of the poft, called the ram lim^ 
upon which is a moveable line with a plummet affixed 
to it. The midftiip and other frames arc to be ere61ed 
upon llie keel at their proper ftations. The extremities 
of each frame arc fet at equal diftjinces from the vertical 
longitudinal fcAion of the ftiip, hy moving the frame 
in its owm plane until the plumb-line coincides with a 
mark at the middle between the arms of each frame ; 
and although the keel is inclined to the horizon, yet 
the frames may alfo be fet perpendicular to the keel by 
means of the plumb-line. The Ihores which arc fup- 
porting the frames arc now to be fecurely fixed, that the 
pofition of the frames may not be altered. The rib- 
bands arc now to be nailed to the ftamrs at their pro- 
per places, the more cfTeftnally to fccure them; and the 
intermediate vacancies bet ween the frames filled upwdtk 
filling timbers. For a perfpeAive view of a ftiip framed, 
fee Plate CCCCUV. fig. 2. 

The frames being now ftationed, proceed next to 
fix on the planks, of which the wales are the principal, 
being much thicker and ftrongcr than the reft, as is rc- 
prefciitcd in the midftiip frame, Plate CCCXIV. The 
harpins, which may he confidered as a continuation of 
the wr.lcs at their fore ends, are fixed acrofs the haw'fc 
pieces, and the furround the forepart of the ftiip. The 
planks that eiiclofe the ftiip's fidesarethen brought about 
the timbers; and the clanips which are of equal thick- 
nefs wdthin the wales, fixed oppofite to the wales wdthin 
the ftiip. Thcfe arc ufed to fupport the ends of the 
beams, and accordingly ftrctch from one end of the ftiip 
/ to the other. The thick fluff or ftroiig planks of the 

bottom within board are then placed oppofite to the 
fevcral fcarfs of the timbers, to ix*inforcc them through- 
out the ftiip’a length. The planks employed to line the 
ftiip, called the ceiling or foot-waling^ is next fixed in 
the intervals between the thick fluff of the hold. The 
b- ams are afterwards laid acrofs the fhip to fupport the 
decks, and are coiine£ted to the Tides by lodging and 
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hanging k-otvs ; the former of which arc exhibited at PraAicc 
F, Plate CLVI. See alfo tbeaiticlc Deck ; and the of ‘’hif- 
hanging knees, together with the breadth, thicknefs, ^ 

and pofition of the keel, flooi* timbers, futtocks, top- 
timbers, wales, clamps, thick fluff', planks witliin and 
Without, beams, decks, &c. are feen in the midftiip 
frame, Plate ('CCXIV. and in that article thefe fevcral 
parts have already been explained. 

The cable hits being next created, the tarlings and 
ledgest repr- fented in Plate CLVI. arc difpofed between 
the beams to ftrengthen the deck, ^'he wefter^ways arc 
then laid on the ends of the beams throughout the fliip's 
length, and the fpirkcting fixed elefe above them.^ 

The upper deck is then planked, and the Jlring placed 
ui^ler thtgunntl^ or planjl^eer* in the waiff. The difpo- 
ffiion of thofc latter pieces on the timbers, viz. the water 
ways, fpirkcting, upper deck, firing, and gunnel, arc 
alfo reprefented in the midfiiip frame, Plate CCCIV. 

Then proceed next to plank the quarter deck and 
forccaftle, and to fix the^ar/;jerj of the maftsand cap- 
fiems with the coamings of the hatches. The hree^* 
hooks arc then bolted acrofs the fiem^nd bow with in- 
board, the ftep of the forcfnaft placed on the kelfon, 
and the r/Ver^, exhibited in the Midship Frame, fay- 
ed to the infidc of the timbers, to reinforce the fides in 
different parts of the ftiip’s length. The pointers^ if 
any, are afterwards fixed acrofs the hold diagonally to 
fupport the beams ; and the crotchets fiationed in the 
after hold to unite the half timbers. The Jieps of the 
maiiimaft and capfierns are next placed ; the planks of 
the lower decks and orlop laid ; the naval hoods fayed 
to the hawfe holes ; and the knees of the headf or cut- 
water, connected to the ftern. The figure of the head 
is then ere6lcd, and the trail-board and cheeks fixed on 
the fide of the knee. 

Ths taffarel and quarter •p\eeesy which terminate the 
{hip abaft, the former above and the latter on each fide| 
are then difpofed, and the fiern and quarter galleries 
framed and fupported by their brackets. The pumps ^ 
with their well, are next fixed in the hold : the Umber 
hoards laid on each fide of the kelfon, and the 
Jlrake fixed on the fliip^s bottom next to the heel with- 
out. 

The hull being thus fabricated, proceed to feparate 
the apartments by bulkhea^ds or partitions, to frame 
the port lids, to fix the catheads and chefs-trees ; to 
form the hatchways and fcuttles, and fit them with pro- 
per covers or gratings. Next fix the ladders at the dif- 
ferent hatchways, and build the manger on the lower 
deck to carry off the water that luns in at the hawfe- 
holes when the lliip rides at anchor in a fea. The 
bread room and magazines are there lined ; and the 
gunnel, rails, and gangways fixed on the upper part of 
the (hip. The cleats, kevels, and ranges^ by which the 
ropes are faftened, arc afterwards bolted or nailed to the 
fides in different places. 

The rudder, being fitted with its irons, is next hung 
to the ftern-poil, and the tiller or bar, by which it is 
managed, let into a mortife at its upper end. The 

fevppers^ 


(r) In <if war, vhirh arc a lorg while in luildirg, it has been found that the keel is often apt to rot 
btfoic iluy aic finifhtd. Upon this account, therefore, foire builders have begun with the fleor timbers, and 
added ll.c keel afterwards. ^ 
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Improve- fiupperSi or leaden tubes, that carry the water ofF fram 
}? the decks, are then plated in holes cut through the 
lIS Rud- Jlandards reprefented in the Mid- 

SHIP Frame, Plate GCCXIV. bolted to the beams 
- ^ - and iides above the decks to which they belong. The 

poop lanthomt are la ft fixed upon their cranes over the 
flern, and the lfi^e*wayt or cradkt placed under the 
bottom to conduct the (hip fteadily into the water 
wlnlil* launching. 

As the various pieces which have been mentioned 
above are explained at large in their proper places, it is 
tlierefore fuperfiuous to eater into a more particular de- 
feription of them here. 

Chap. VII. Of Improvements in the MaJ!s and Rudder* 

Since the article Mast was printed, an account of 
a method for reftoring tnafts of fhips when wounded, 
or otherwife injured, in an cafy, cheap, and expeditious 
manner, by Captain Edward Packenham of the royal 
navy, has been publifhed in the tenth volume of the 
Tranfaflions of the Society for the Encouragement 'of 
Arts, kc* Captain Pakenham introduces his invention 
with the following obfervHions t 

Among the various accidents whidi fiiips are liable 
to at fea, none call more for the attention and exertion 
«f the officer than the fpeedy refitting of the mafts ; 
and having obferved, in the courfe of laft war, the very 
great deftru£lion made among the lower mafts of our 
fiiips from the enemy’s mode of fighting, as well as the 
very great cxpence and delay in refitting a fleet after 
an aSion, particularly acrofs the Atlantic— -a very 
fimple expedient has fuggefted tiCelf to me as a refourcc 
in part | which appears fo vety fpeedy and fccure, that 
the., capacity of the meaneft lailor will at once conceive 
it. I therefore think it my duty to date my ideas of 
the advantages likely to refult from it 1 and 1 fliall feel 
myfelf exceediogly happy fliould they in anywife con- 
tribute to remedy the evil. 

** My plan, therefore, is, to have the heels of ail 
lower mafts fo formed as to become the heads : but it 
is not the intention of the above plan to have the fmall- 
eft alteration made in the heels of the prefent lower 
mafts ; for as all line-of-battle (hips mafts are nine inches 
in diameter larger at the heel than at the head, it will 
follow, that by letting in the trefiel-treea to their pro- 
per depth, the maft wiH form its ovrn cheeks or hounds; 
and I flatter myfelf the following advantages will refult 
from the above alteration. 

Firll, I muft beg to obferve, that all line-of-battle 
fiiips bury one-third of their lower mafts, particularly 
threc-deckcrs ; it therefore follows, that if the wounds 
are in the upper third, by turning the maft fo as to 
make the heel tlic head, it will be as good as new; for, 
in eight adions I was prefent in laft war, I made the 
following obfervations c 

“ That in the faid a6tions fifty-eight lower mafts were 
wounded, and obliged to be fhifted, thirty-two of 
which had their wounds in the upper third, and of courfe 
the fhips detained until new mails were made. And 
when It is confidered that a lower maft for a 90 or 74 
ftands government in a fum not lefs, I am informed, 
than 2000I. to 2300I. the advantages acrofs the At- 
lantic refulting from the aforefaid plan will be particu- 
larly obvious ; not to mention ihc probability of there 
being no fit fpars in the country, which was the cafe in 
VoL. XVII. Tart II. 


the inftances of the Ifis and Princefa Royal ; and as I 
was one of the lieutenants of the Ills at that time I am 
more particular in the circumftance of that ihip. The 
Ifis had both her lower mafts wounded above the 
cathar pins in her adiuS with the Cxfar, a French 74 ; « 
and as there were no fpars at New York, the Ills was 
detained five weeks at that place. — ^Now, if her mafts 
had been fitted on the plan 1 have propofed, 1 am con- 
fident fhe would have been ready for fea in 48 hours ; 
and as a further proof, I beg leave to add, that the 
whole ficet on the glorious 1 ath of April, had not the 
leaft accident of any confequence except what befel 
their lower mafts, which detained them between eight, 
and ten weeks at Jamaica. 

The delay of a fliip while a new maft is making, 
and probably the fleet being detained for want of thaL 
ihip, which frequently occurred in the courfe of lail! 
war, the taking of fliipwrights from other work, with a 
variety of inconveniences not neceifary to mention here, 
muft be obvious to every olliccr that has made -the 
fmalleft obfervations on fea aftions. 

You will further obferve, that this fubftitute is for- 
med on the moil fimple principle, fitted to the meaneft 
capacity, and calculated to benefit all ihip^, from a firft. 
rate down to the fmalleft merchantman, in cafes oi an 
accident by fliot, a fpring, a rottennefs, particularly a" 
thefc accidents generally happen in the upper third of 
the maft and above the cheeks. 

** It might probably be ubje6Wd, that a difficulty and 
fome danger might iirife from the wounded part of the 
matt being below ; hut this will at once be obviated, 
when it is remembered, that as the wounded part is be- 
low the wedges, it may with cafe be both fithed, cafed, 
and fecured, to any fize or degree you pltafe, with the 
addition of its being wedged on each deck.’’ 

Fig. 41. reprefents a maft of a firft rate in its proper 
ftate, the figures reprefenting its ihicknefs at the dilTer- 
ent diviiions. 

Fig. 42. the fame maft inverted, the heel forming the 
head, and the trcflcl-trees let in to their proper depth, 
the additional thicknefs of the maft forming its own 

cheeks. 

Fig. 45. the propofed maft, the figures reprefinting 
the thicknefs of the maft in the propofed alterrition.^ ; 
X, the heel made fquare ; the letting in of the treiTcI- 
trccs ; r, the third proportion of ihicknefs continued up 
to where the fourth is in the prefent maft, or at Icnjfc 
fome little diftance above the lower part of tlic cheeks, 
which is always looked upon as thcwcakeft part of the 
maft ; and by its being fo proportioned, the mail, when 
turned, will be nearly as ft rung in the partners as before. 

As the cxpence of a maft is much greater than isi 
generally imagined, it is therefore thought proper to 
fubjoin the following ftatement of the fcveral articles 
tifed in making a 74 gun fiiip’s maininaft. 

Fifties for a fpindlc, 2 1 inches, 2 nails of ^ a/ue. 

two mafts, - - L.. 101311 

Two fide fifties, 22 inches, 2 ditto, 133 lo 9 

Fore and aft filhes, 22 inches, 2 nails of 

one maft, - - 66 13 10 

Fifii 1 2 14 inches, 1 nail Qf half a maft, 29 8 5 

> On the fore part. 

Iron 3 3 ^9 ll'^ ^ 5 9 

Aries load baulk, 2 loads 22 feet, - 1225 
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Carried over L. 344 5 1 
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SHIP 


- B 

Value. 


u 


Brought over 


5 

1 

Breadthning 'I 2 loads 7 feet, 

11 

I 

7 

> Dantzic fir timber. 




f Cheeks j 4 loads 2 feet. 

20 

18 

4 

\ Iron, 5 cwt. 2 qrs. 24 lb. 

8 

0 

0 

Knees, elm timber, 13 feet, 

. 0 


2 

Iron, 2 qrs. 14 lb. 

- 0 

>7 

6 

Hoops and bolts on the body,. 1 3 cwt. 

1 qr. 



16 lb. 

18 

15 

0 


TrefTel'trecs, ftrafght oak timber, fecond fort, 

2 loads lo feet, - - lo 2 4 

Iron, 3 qrs. 10. lb. - 136 

Croi's trees, ilraight oak timber, fccond fort, 

1 load 12 feet, - - 5 14 o 

Iron, 2 qrs. 2 lb. - • o 14 6 

Cap, elm timber, i load 24 feet, - 460 

Iron, 2 c^vt. 14 lb. - 2 19 6 

Fullings, holders, bollins, and Dantzic dr, 

1 load 2 fcct^ 578 

Workmanfliip, - • 78 6 o 


L. 513 6 2 

Main topmall of a 74 gun diip 50 16 3 

Main top'gallant-malV, 811 o 

^rlttctples 

et^Maval Jn order to leden the enormous expence of mads, a 
propofal was made fome years ago to conftruft them 
iatft p. 50. author having premifed leveral experi- 

50 znciits which he had made, proceeds as follows : 

Mr (Jof Galileo taught us, that the reCftancc or ftrength 
plan pf jj hollow cylinder is to that of a full cylinder, con- 
maftfl tainingthc fame quantity of matter, as the total diame- 
ter of the hollow one is to the diameter of the full one ; 
and thefc cxpeiinuuts fliow us, that the ftrength or re- 
lidancc of two or more pieces of wood, faftened toge- 
ther at each end, and connefted by a pillar, pillars, or 
framing, increafes at leaft to a certain degree, cateris 
fari//uj, as the diftance between them and number of 
pillars, provided the force is applied in the line or di- 
refiion of tlie pillars. 

“ It is furpriling that this clifeovery of Galileo has not 
been made fubfervient to more ufcful piirpofcs. It is 
particularly applicable to the conftruftion of inafts, as 
not requiring that the hollow cylinder ftiguld be made 
of one folid piece of wood (f?)« 

“ However the foregoing experiments teach ns, that 
the fame advantages may be obtained by other forms 
bcfides that of a cylinder ; and that perhaps not only 
in a fnperior degree, but likewife with greater facility of 
execution, as by adopting a fquare figure, but more 
particularly by conftrudling them of feparate pieces of 
wood, placed at proper diftances from each other, in 
the following or any other manner that may be found 
moft convenient. Fig. 44, 45, and 46, exhibit each 
the tranfverfe feftion of a mail, in which the fftiall cir- 
cles reprefent the trees or upright pieces of wood, and 
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the lines the beams or framing of wood, which are em- Improve- 
ployed at proper places and at proper diftances from *n 

each other, for connedling them together. Perhaps fo- 
lid frames of wood, placed at proper diftances from each ^ 
other, and filling up the whole dotted fpace, would an- > _r 
fwer better ; in which event, the maft could be ftrong- 
ly hooped with iron at thofe places, and the upright 
trees formed fquare, or of any other convenient form. 

It will be evident to thofe acquainted with this fiib* 
jc6l, that fuch mafts would be greatly ftrongcr than com^ 
mon ones containing the fame quantity of materials. It 
is likewife evident that they would be Icfs apt to fpring, 
as being fiipported on a more extended bafe, and afford- 
ing many conveniences for being better fccured ; and 
that they might be conftrufled of fuch wood as at pre- 
fent would be deemed altogether improper for mafts : a 
circum fiance of importance to Britain at all times, but 
more particularly now, wlicn there is fuch difficulty in 
procuring wood proper fior the kind of mafts in com- 
mon ufc.'* sk 

An improvement in the rudder has lately taken place An im- 
in feveral fhips, particularly in fome of thofe in the fer- provemen* 
vice of thp Eaft India Company. It will, however, be *^'**^’ 
neceflary previoufly to deferibe the ufual form of the 
rudder, in order to (how the advantages it pofteffes when 
conftru£led agreeable to the improved method. 

N° I. (fig. 47.) reprefents the rudder according to Papers m 
the common method of conftru£lion : in which AB is Ar* 
the axis of rotation. It is hence evident that a fpace 
confiderably greater than the tranfverfe fe£lion of the 
rudder at the counter mull be left in the counter for the 
rudder to revolve in. Thus, let CAB (N® 2*) be the 
fe^ion of the rudder at the counter ; then there imuft 
be a fpace limilar to CD£ in the counter, in order that 
the rudder may be moveable as required. Hence, to 
prevent the water from w^afhing up the rudder cafe, a«. 
rudder coat, that is, a piece of tarred caoyafs, is nailed' 
in fuch a manner to the rudder and counter as to co- 
ver the intermediate fpace ; but the canvafs being con- 
tinually waflied by the fea, foon becomes brittle, and 
unable to yield to the various turns of the rudder witb« 
out breaking; in which cafe theihip is of courfe left 
pervious to the waves, even of three or four feet high ; 
in fa£l, there are few men bred to the fca who have nut 
been witneffes to the bad effe^s of fuch a fpace beiitg 
left fo ill guarded againil the ftroke of the waves ; and 
many (hips have, with great probability, been fiippoied 
to founder at fca from the quantity of water lliippcd 
between the rudder and counter. 

It was to remedy this defedl that the alteration above 
alluded to took place; which confifts in making the 
upper part AFG (fig. 48. N® I-) of the rudder ABD 
cylindrical, and giving that part at the fame time a 
call forward, fo that the axis of rotation may by that 
means be the line AD, palling as ufual from £ to D, 
through the centres of the braces which attach the rud- 
der to ^the Hern-poll, and from £ to A through the 

axis 


lo) The ftrength of thefc cylinders would be ftill further augmented by having folid pieces of wood placed i 
witnin them at proper di fiances, and fccurely faftened to them, in the fame manner, and on the fame princi- 
ples, that nature has furnilhed reeds with joints, and for anfwcring, in feme refpe^ts, the fame purpofe as thd 
pillars in the expctimcnts alluded to. 
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Load-Wa- axis the cylinder AFG, in order that the tranfvcrfc fcc- 
terLine tjQn (N® a.) at the counter may be a circle re- 
MdShips voicing upon its centre; in which cafe the fpace of 
y. an .inch is more than fufficient between the rudd«r 
and the counter, and confequently the neccllity of a 
rudder coat entirely done aw'ay. 13 ut as it was forc- 
feen, that if the rudder by any accident was unfliippcd, 
this alteration might endanger the tearing away of the 
counter, the hole is made much larger than the tranf- 
verfe feffion of the cylindric part of the rudder, and 
the fpace between filled up with pieces of wood fo fit- 
ted to the counter as to be capable of withilanding the 
(hock of the (ea, but to be cafily carried away with the 
rudder, leaving the counter, under fuch circutniiances, 
in as fafe a (late as it would be agreeable to the pre- 
fent form of making rudders in the navy. 

Chap. VIII. Upon the Pojilton of the Load water Line 
and the Capacity of a Ship* 

f.pc PyJro^ The weight of the quantity of water difplaced by 
/jo.j. bottom of a (hip is equal to the weight of the 

(hip with its rigging, provifions, and every thing on 
board. If therefore the exa^ w’eight of the (hip when 
ready for fca be calculated, and alfo the number of cu- 
bic feet in the (hip’s bottom below^ the load-water line, 
and hence the weight of the water (he difplaces ; it 
will be known if the load-water line is properly placed 
in the draught. 

r^hp-BuiU- The pofitiun of the (hip in the draught may be ei- 
£i'i Hepfiff thcr on an even keel* or to draw moft water abaft; but 
'' '>'• an even keel is judged to be the bell* pofition in point 
of velocity, when the (hip is conftru6\cd fuitable there- 
to, that is, when her natural pofition is fuch.' For w'hcn 
a (hip is conftruded to fwim by the Hern, and vthen 
brought down to her load-water made to fwim on an 
even keel (as is the cafe with mod (hips that are thus 
built), her velocity is by that means greatly retarded, 
and alfo her (Ircngth greatly diminifhed ; for the fore 
part being brought down lower than it (hould be, and 
the middk of the (hip maintaining its proper depth in 
the Avater, the after part is by that means lifted, and 
the (hip is then upon an even keel : but in confequence 
of her being out of her natural pofition, the after part 
ia always prefling downwards witli a confiderablc drain, 
which will continue till the (hip’s (liecr is entirely 
broke, and in time would fall into its natural pofition 
again : for which reafon we fee fo many (hips with bro- 
ken backs, that is, with their (lieers altered in fuch a 
manner that the (beer rounds up, and the higheft part 
is in the midfiiipa. 

Such are the difadvantages arifing from not paying 
a due attention to thofc points in the conftrud^ion of a 
draught ; therefore, when the load-water line is found 
to be fo (ituatcd at a proper height on the draught, 
according to the weight given for fuch a (liip, and alfo 
drawn parallel to the kt.l, as fuppofing that to be the 
heft failing trim, the next thing is to examine whether 
the body is coiifirudted fuitable thcret<^, in order to 
avoid the above'-mentioned ill confcqucnces. 

In the firll place, therefore, we muft divide the fliip 
equally in two lengthwife between the fore and after 
perpendiculars ; and the exa£l number of cubic feet in 
* the whole bottom beneath the load-water line being 
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known, we muft find wlicther the number of cubic I>e)ad-wa-, 

feet in each part fo divided arc the fame ; and if they 

are found to be equal, the body of the (hip may then ^ 

be faid to be conftrnfted in all refpefts fuitable to her 

fwimming on an even keel, let the fiiapc of the body he 

whatever it will ; and which will he found to be her ^ 

natural pofition at the load-water line. But if either 

of the parts (hould contain a greater number of cubic . 

feet than the other, that part which contaiire the great- 

eft will fwim the moft out of the water, and confc- 

quently the other will fwim deepeft, fuppoling the (hip 

in her natural pofition for that coiiftru£tion. In order, 

therefore, to render the fliip fuitably conftru 61 ed to the 

load-water line in the draught, which is parallel to the 

keel, the number of cubic feet in the lefs pait mutt be 

fubtradigd from the number contained in the greater 

part, and that part of the body is to be filled out till 

it has increafed half the dilFerence of their quantities, 

and the other part is to be drawn in as much : hence 

the two parts will be equal, that is, each will contain 

the fame number of cubic feet, and the (hip’s body will 

be coiiftrudted in a manner fuitable to her fwimming on 

an even keel. 

If it is propofed that the fliip laid down on llie 
draught (hall not fwim on an even keel, but draw more 
water abaft than afore, then the fore and afttr p.irts of 
the (hip’s body below the load-w'ater line are to be 
compared ; and if thefe parts aVe unequal, that part 
which is lead is to be filled out by half the uiffcicace, 
and the other part drawn in as much as before. 

It will be necelTary, in the fnft place, to calculate the 
weight of a (hip ready equipped for ica, from the know- 
ledge of the weight of every feparate thing in her ami 
belonging to her, as the cxad\ weight of all the timber, 
iron, lead, mafts, fails, rigging, and in Ihort all the ma- 
terials, men, provitions, and every thing el ft* on board 
of her, from wbith we fliall be able afterwaids to judg'j 
of the truth of the calculation, ami whether the load- 
water line in the draught be placed agreeable thereto. 

This is indeed a very laborious talk, upon account of the 
fevcral pieces of timber, &c. being of fo many diftc- 
rciil figures, and the fpccific gravity of fome ut the 
timber entering the coiillruclioii not being pret ifely de- 
termined. 

In order to afeertain the weight of the liiill, the 
timber is the firll thing which conies under coufulera- 
tion : the number of cubic feet of timber contained in 
the whole fabric muft be found ; which wc fliall be 
able to do by help of the draught and the priiirij)al 
dimenfions and fcantlings ; obferving to dillnigulfli the 
different kinds of timber from each other, as the) difier 
confiderably in w’eight ; then the ninuber of cubic ft tt 
contained in the di&rent forts of timber being reduced 
into pounds, and added, will be the weight of the tim- 
ber. In like manner proceed to find the weight of the 
iron, lead, paint, &c. and the true weight of the whole 
will be found. 

In reducing quantity to weight, it may be obferved^ee 
that a cubic foot of oak is equal to 66 pounds, and th*/*’*'"* 
fpccific gravity of the other materials is as follows : 

Water being looo Oak is 891.89 

Lead is 1 1 345 dm 702 . no 

Iron - 7643 Dry fir. 64S.64 

3 F 3 - 
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^ J^tnutir tf the Wei^t of the Eighty Cun Ship in 


t 


X^cjMicity. 


Plate# CCCCLX and CCCCLXL as Jitud for Sea» 
with fix Months Provtfions* 


5 * 


ty gun {flip 
Before ULd 
down. 


Weii^hf of the Hull. 
N^ofFt-l 

FOinutc of Oak timber 661 b. to 7 ^ 
the weight the cubic foot 

yir timber at 481b. to" 
the cubic foot 
Elm timber at 5 alb. to^ 
the cubic foot 
Carve work and lead work 
Iron work, rudder irons," 
chain plates, nails, &c.J 
Pitch, tar, oakum, and" 
paint 

Cook room fitted with" 
fire li earth 



: 


Sum 


N® of lbs. 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

3200802 

1428 

2082 

*>3936 

95 

1136 

27040 

12 

x6o 

4651 

2 

171 

88254 

39 

89+ 

17920 

8 


16123 

7 

443 

3568726 

1*593 

406 


IVeight of the Furniture, 


Complete fet of marts and yards, V 
with the fparc gecr - J, 
Anchors with their rtocks, and' 
martcr’s rtores ' - J ’ 

Sails, complete fet, and fpare 
Cables and hawfers 
Blocks, pumps, and boats 

Sum 


Weight of the Guns and j^mmunition* 

Guns with their carriages 
Powder and ihot, powder barrels, 1 
&c, - . 3 

Implements for the powder 
Ditto forguns, crows, handfpikes,! 

&c. - - 3 


NOoflbs. 

Tons 

. Lbs. 

1 6 I 000 

71 

i960 

39996 

*7 

1916 

691 2S 

30 

1928 

32008 

H 

648 

73332 

32 

1652 

62056 

27 

1576 

437 S 2 t> 

*95 

720 


Sum 


Weight of the Officers Siorer^ &c. 

Carpenter's rtores 
lloaifwain's rtores 
Gunner's rtores 
Caulker's rtores 
Surgeon and chaplain’s crtcdls 


377034 

168 714 

1 16320 

51 2080 

6500 

2 2020 

2*573 

9 *413 

521427 

232 1747 


Sum 


20187 

9 27 

21 1 12 

9 952 

8964 

4 4 

5200 

2 720 

11096 

4 2*36 

66559 

29 1599 


Weight if the Provifions, 


Provifions for fix months for 700 1 
men, with all their equipage 3 
Water, calks, and captain’s table 

858970 

383 1050 

93390c 

416 2060 

Siisn 

179287c 

3 oo 870 
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S 5 ven hundred men with their 7 
tffefls, including the officers > 
and their effefts - j 
Ballart 

Sura 


1, &c. 


N® of lbs 

Tons. Lbi. 

316961 

14X 1121 

147840c 

660 . 

1795361 

8oi 1121 


Book h 

liosd- wa- 
ter I.ine 
and $hip*t 


RFCAPiruLArros/. 


The hull 

3568726 

*593 

406 

The furniture 

437520 

*95 

720 

Guns and ammunition 

521427 

232 

*747 

Officers rtores 

66559 

29 

*599 

Provifions 

1792870 

800 

870 

Weight of the men and ballaft 

1795361 

801 

1121 

Sum 

8182463 


i 9«5 


Agreeable to the above ertimate, we find that the 
eighty gun fliip, wdth every thing on board and fit for 
fca, when brought down to the load-water line, weighs 
8,182,463 pounds, or nearly 3653 tons. It may now 
he known if the load-water line in the draught be pro- 
perly placed, by reducing the immerfed part of the, bo- 
dy into cubic feet. For if the eighty gun (hip, when 
brought down to the load-water line, weighs 3653 
tons, the quantity of water difplaced muft aMo be 3653 
tons : now a cubic foot of fait water being foppofed to- 
weigh 74 pounds, if therefore 8182463 be divided by 
74, the quotient is 1 10573, number of cubical feet 
which (he mull difplacc agreeable to her weight. 

It is now neceiTary to fi^nd the number of cubic feet 
contained in the (hip’s bottom below the load-water 
line by calculation. If the bottom was a regular folid, 
this might be very eafily done ; but as it is otherwifef^ 
we murt be fatisfied with the following method by ap- 
proximation, firft given by M. Bouguer. 

Take the lengths of every other of the lines that re- Method of 
prefent the frames in the horizontal plane upon the up- calculating 
per water line ; then find the fum of thefe together,*^® 
with half the forerooft and aftermort frames. Now *nul- 
ttply that fum by the diftance between the frames, and (hip. 
the produft is the area of the water line contained be- 
tween the foremoft and aftermort frames : then find the 
area of that part abaft the after frame, which forms a 
trapezium, and alfo the port and rudder ; find alfo the 
area of that part afore the foremoft frame, and alfo of 
the ftem and gripe ; then thefe areas being added to 
that firft found, and the fum doubled, will be the area 
of the furface of the whole water line. The reafon of 
this rule will be obvious to thofe acquainted with the 
firft principles of mathematics. 

The areas of the other water line may be found iu 
the fame manner : then the fum of all thefe areas, ex- 
cept thet of the uppermoft and lowermoft, of which on- 
ly one half of each muft be taken, being multiplied by^ 
the diftance between the water lines (thefe lines in the 
plane of elevation being equidiftant from each other)^ 
and the produdl will be the folid content of the fpace 
contained between the lower and load-water lines. 

Add 
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Load-wA- Add the area of the lower water line to the area of 
ter Line upper fjde e>f the keel ; multiply half that fum 
of diftancc between them, the produA will be 

^ content of that part between the lower wa- 
ter line and upper edge of the keel, fuppofing them 
parallel to each other. 15 ut if the lower water line is 
not parallel to the keel, the above half fum is to be 
multiplied by the diflanre between them at the middle 
of the Tliip. 

The folid contents of the keel mud be next found, 
by multiplying its length by its depth, and that pio- 
duft by the breadtlu The fum of thefe folid con- 
tents will be tlie number of cubic feet contained in the 
immerfed part of the fliip’s bottom, or that part below 
the load-water line. 

Z)etcrmlnatio%of the numler of Cubic Feet contained in 
the Bottom of the Eighty Oun Ship, See Plates 
CCCCLX and CCCCLXI. 

54 

Applied to The fore body is divided into five, and the after bo- 
the eighty jjy iijtQ ten, equal parts in the horizontal plane t bc- 
Bun /hip parts contained between the foreraod timber 

and the Aem, and the aftermoft timber and the po/t. 
The plane of elevation is alfo divided into five equal 
parts by water lines drawn parallel to the keel. Thefe 
water lines are alfo deferibed upon the horizontal 
plmie. 

It is to be obferved that there muft be five inches ad- 
ded to each line that reprefents a frame in the horizon- 
tal plane for the thicknels of the plank, that being near-' 
ly a mean between the thicknefs of the plank next the 
water and that on the lower part of the bottom. 


Ufper Water Line abaft Dead Flat. 



* frame dead flat 
which is 
frame (4) 
frame 3 
frame 7 
frame 11 
< frame ij 
frame 19 
^ frame aj 
frame 27 
frame 31 
frame 35 is 16 
^ which is 


is 24 f. 10 in. one half of 


feet 3 inches, the of 


Ft. 

12 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

»5 

22 

20 


In. 


s 

10 

10 

10 

10 
9 i 
5 

to 

9 

11 


Sum 

Difiance between the frames 
Produ^ 

Area of that part abaft frame 35 
rnddn and poft 


Sum 


• *36 

7 

10 

It 

258a 


7« 

0 

5 

6 

2666 

2} 


a 


Area of ihe load-waur line from dead flat aft 5332 5 




H 
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Second Water Line abaft Dead 

f frame dead fiat is 23 feet icr' inches, the 
half of w’hich is • > 

frame {4) 

frame 3 - - . 

frame 7 * - 

frame 1 1 
fr-ame 15 
frame 19 
frame 23 - 

frame 27 
frame 3 i 

frame 35 is 8 feet 6 inches, 
which is - - 



Sum 

Difiance between the frames 
ProduA 

Area of that part abaft frame 35 
rudder and pofi 

Sum - - 


- 23 

3^^ 

- 22 

5 

- 20 

10 

- *7 

8 

half of 


4 

3 

219 

7 i 

10 

II 

• 2397 

4 

31 

7 

5 

5 

*434 

4 


2 


Area of the 2d water line from dead fiat aft 4868 

*rh\rd Water Line abaft Dead Flat, 

frame dead fiat is 22 feet 1 7 inches — half 1 1 
frame (4) 

frame 3 * * 

frame 7 - 

frame ii 
frame 15 

frame 19 - • 

frame 23 - 

fiame 27 - - 

frame 31 

frame 35 is 4 feet 3 inches — ^hstf 


1 

V 

.X3 

H 


Area of that part abaft frame 35 
rudder and poft 


ja 

Ii 

w 

JS 

h 


f frame dead flat is 20 feet 1 inch^half 
frame (4) 

frame 3 • • 

frame 7 - - 

frame 11 

I, frame 15 - - 

Carry over 


4868 

8 

Ft. 

In. 

alf II 

Oi 

22 


- 22 

It 

- 22 

It 

- 22 

I 

- 21 

5 

- 20 

8t 

- 19 

3 i 

t6 

5 

- 11 

2t 

2 

It^ 

190 

8i 

xo 

11 

2081 

s 

*4 

si 

5 

6 

2101 

7 i 


2 

t 4203 

3 

7/. 


Ft. 

In. 

10 

ol 

- 20 

X 

- 20 

X 

- 19 

XI 

- 19 

7 t 

- 19 

0 

108 

9 


Brought 



4*4 

ttfLiae 
Md Sbip’t 
Opacity. 


S H 1 


•s 

K 

PQ 


Brought over 
I* frame 19 
frame 23 
frame 27 
frame 3 1 


?• B 

Ft. 

XO8 

»7 

14 

• 10 

5 

Lalf o 


u 

In. 

9 

7i 

10 

11 

II 

Hi 
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Vpper or Load^watfr Line afore Dead FlaU 

f frame dead flat is 24 feet xo iochea— >half is 


2^ < 


frame £ 
frame 1 
frame N 


24 

*4 

24 


In. 

5 

10 

8t 

o 


Book!, 

JL.oad-wa« 
ter Line 
and Ship'i 
Capacity. 


Atrea of tKat part ahaft frame 33 
rudder and poft « 


Area of the 4th water line from dead flM aft 3501 o 

Fifth or Lower Water Line ahaft Dead Flat* . 

Ft. In. 

f frame dead flat is 1 7 feet 2 incbes^half 8 7 

frame (4) - - - *7 * 

frame 3 - - - 17 2 

frame 7 - - - J7 * 

frame 11 - • - 16 4 

frame 15 - - *5 4 

frame 19 - - - *3* 

frame 23 • • • 89 

frame 27 - - - 4 10 

frame - - • all 


*59 

0 

JS 

H 1 

frame • • 

^ frame W is 15 feet i inch— half 

21 

7 

i«j 

61- 





**5 

10 

j f 

* 735 , 
- 0 

9 

Q 

oum • - • 

Diftance between the frames 

4 r 

IX 

JF 

- 5 

0 

Product 

Area of the part afore framv W 
ftem and^nee 

1259 

80 

4 

6 

1750 

6 

^2^ 

3 

0 


ca 

•3 

■s 


L frame 35 is z foot 2i inches — ^half 

0 

Jl 


Z 21 



10 

1 1 


>330 

2 

Area of that part abaft frame 35 • 

4 

84 

rudder and poft 

4 

64 


1339 

5 

2 

Area of the eth or lower water line from 

dead flat aft - - 

2678 

10 

Half the area of the load-water line 

2666 

2i 

Area of the fecond water line 

4868 

8 

Area of the third water line 

4203 

3 

Area of the fourth water line 

350* 

0 

‘ Half the area of the lower water line 

*339 

5 

Sum ... 

16578 



Piftance between the water lines 
Content in cubic feet between the lower 
and load-water lines 

Area of the lower water line 2678 10 
Area of the upper fldeof the keel 206 4 

Sum . - 2885 2 

Half . - 1442 7 

Diftance between the lower wa- 
ter line and the keel - 4 .* 

Cub. feet contained between low- 
er water line and the keel 5890 


6i 


Content of the keel, lower part of rudder, 
and falfe keel 

Cubic fact abaft the midfliip frame under 
water when loaded 

« 


Sum 

Multiply by 


• *343 


Area of the load-water line from dead flat 

forward - - 2687 

Second Water Line afore Dead Flat. 


•S 

•8 

.a 

H 


Ft. In. 

f frame dead flat is 2 3 iect x oi inches — ^half x x x 1 ^ 


frame £ 
frame I • 

frame N • 

frame (> 

frame W i» H feet ix ioahe»— half 


23 

23 

22 

*9 

5 


10 
5 
5 

11 

Hi 


Sum - • 

Diftance between the frames 

ProduA - . . 

Area of the part afore frame W> with the 
item and knee 

Sum - .. 


Area of the fecond water line from dead flat 
forward 

Third Water Line afire Dead Flat, 


67695 St 


Ja 


f frame dead flat is 22 feet ii inch — half 
frame £ 

frame 1 - 

frame -N 
frame Q - 

frame W is 7 feet — half 


589^ 

4<^4 3 
74050 6 


Sum 

Diflance between the frames 

Predu£t 

Area of the part afore W, \ 
and gripe 

Sum 


107 

20 

5 i 

11 

117^ 

9 

43 

9 

1217 

6 

2 

*435 

0 

Ft. 

In. 

r 11 


22 

1 

2Z 

8 

20 

I 

x6 

li 

3 

6 

94 


10 

11 

1031 

.to 

*5 

xo 

1057 

8 

2 


Area of the third water line from dead flat 
forward - - <2x15 4 

Fourth 
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Load-wa- 
ter Line 
and Ship** 
Capacity. 
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S 


H 


Tawcih Water Line afore Dead Flat* 

frame dead fiat is 20 fret 1 Inch — ^half 
frame £ • • 

frame 1 - 

frame N . 
fsamc () 

frame W is 2 feet 9 inches — half 


Ft. 

10 

20 

19 

16 

21 

1 


Sum - . . 

Difiaoce between the frames 

Produft « 

Area of part before W, with the (lem and 
gripe . . ♦ 

Sum 


Area of fourtli water line from dead flat for- 
ward 

Fifth Water Line afore Dead Flat* 


frame E 
^ frame I 
fiamc N 

l^jframe QJs 5 feet— half 
Sum 

Bifiance between the frames 
ProduA 

Area of part afore 

item and knee 

Sum 


Area of the fifth or lower water line from 
dead flat forward 
Area of the upper fide of the keel 

Sum 

llalf 

Diftance between the lower water line and' 
keel 

Content of the part contained between the 


Half the area of the load-water line 
Area of the fccond w'ater line 
third water line 
fourth water line 


Sum 

Dkfiance between the water lines 


tn. 

01 

S 

5 

2 

4 i 


00 0 

si 

1 1 

854 

8 

8 loi 

863 

6i 

2 

1727 


Ft. 

In. 

If 8 

7 

16 

9 

»4 

xo 

zo 

9 t 

2 

6 

53 

5 i 

xo 

I 1 

583 

7 

2 i 

26 

5 

III 

615 

9 

2 

123* 

6 

87 

4 

2318 

10 

6 so 

5 

4 
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2692 


»343 

9 

2435 

0 

21 jy 

4 

li 

1727 

615 

9 


Cubic feet contained between the lower and Ft. 

load water-lines ,- 33^34 

Cubic feet contained between lower water 
line and keel - . 2692 

Content of the keel and falfe keel - 196 

Content afore midfiiip frame under water 
when loaded - - 3^5 ^3 

Content abaft midfiiip frame - 74050 
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Content under water 
Weight of a cubic foot of fait water 

Weight of the whok fhip with every thing 

on board - - 8i82463.81b6. 

As the weight of the (hip* with every thing on boards 
found by this calculation, is equal to that found by efii- 
mate : it hence appears that the water line is properly 
placed in the draught. It now only remains to find 
whether the body is corrllruftcd fuitably thereto, that 
is, whether the fliip will be in her natural pofition when 
brought down to that line. For this pur]>ofe a perpen- 
dicular mud be eredted 27 feet j inches abaft dead flat, 
which w^tll be the middle between the tw'o |ierpcndicti- 
lars and the place where the centre of gravity fiiould 
fall, that the fiiip may fwim on an even keel. I'hc fo- 
lidity of that part of the bottom contained between the 
faid perpendicular and dead flat is then to be calculat- 
ed, which will be found to be 25846 feet 7 inches. 


Solidity of the bottom afore dead fiat 

between the middle and dead flat 


Ft. In. 

^^ 5^3 4 

25846 7 


Solid content of the fore part of the bot- 
tom - - 62369 II 

Solidity of the bottom abaft dead flat 74050 6 

between the middle and dead flat 25846 7 

Solid content of the aft part of the hot. 

— ■ ■ fore part of the bottom 

Difference 
Half 


48203 

62369 


1 1 
1 T 


14166 

7083 


8236 lli 
4 I 


Hence the after part of the fliip's bottom is too lean 
by 7083 cubic feet, and the fore part as much too full. 

The after part muft therefore be filled out until it has 
received an addition of' 7083 feet, and the fore part 
muft be drawn in till it has loft the fame quantity, and 
tlie bottom will then be conftru6ted fuitable to the fiiip’s 
fwimming on an even keel. 

Chap. IX. Of the Tonnage of a Ship* 

Th-is is a queftion of equal importance and difficul- proper me- 
ty. By the tonnage of a fiiip is meant the weight of thod of cal- 
cvery thing that can with fafety and expediency be tak- 
cn on board that fiiip for the purpofe of conveyance : 
it is alfo called the Jhip*s lurthen ; and it is totally” * 
different from the weight of tlic whole as (he floats in 
the water. It is perhaps bell expreffed by calling it the 
noeight of the cargo* It is of importance, becaufe it is-by 
tliis that .the merchant or freighter judges of the fitnefs 

of. 
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I Toii»a^»ofertlie for his purpofe. By this govemmeotjudgci 
? , * of the ftiips rcquirue for tranfport fervicrt iaB^ by this 

j ‘it 2 ^Yc all revenue charges un thr fliip computed^ It is no 

lefs difficult to anfwer mis queftion by any general rule 
which lhall be very ?xa£V, becauCe it depends jiot'only 
on the cubical dimeuiiona of the Ihip’s bottom, but 
alfo on the {icantling of her wWle framct and' in (hdrt 
on the weight of every thing which properly ihaltcs 
part of a fliip ready to receive on hoard her cargo* 
The weight of timber is variable; the fcantlingof the 
frame is no li fs lo. Wc mud therefore he contented 
, . ' witji an average value which is not very remote from 

j: . . '^hc truth ; and this average is to be obtained, not by 

>' - i^ny matlicnnatical difcuflion, but by obfervation of the 

burthen or cargo a^^ually received, in a great variety of 
cafes. But f^nie fort of rule of calculation mud be 
niade out. This hs and mud be done by perfoos not ma- 
thematicians. We may therefore cxpe& to find it inca- 
pable of being reduced to any principle, and thatxvery 
builder will have a different rule. Accordingly the rules 
given for this pnrpofe arc in general very whimfical, 
meafurcs being ufed and combined in a way that feema 
quite unconneftedwith dercometry, or the meafuremeot 
of folids. The rules for calculation are even affeAed 
by the intereds of the two patties oppofixely concerned 
in the refult. The calculation for the tonnage, by which 
the cudoms arc to be eaaAed by government, are quite 
different from the rule by which the tonnage of a traii- 
fport hired by government is computed ; and the fame 
(hip hired as a tranfport will be computed near one half 
bigger than when paying importation duties. 

Yet the whole of this might he made a very fiuiplc 
bufinefs and very exafi. when the (hip isdaunched^ 
let her light water line be marked, and this with the 
cubical contents of the immerfed part be noted doi^, 
and be engroffed in the deed by which the property of 
the (hip is conveyed from band to hand. The weight 
of her mads, fails, rigging, and fea-dores, is mod e^y 
obtained $ and every builder can compute the cubical 
contents of the body when immerfed to the load-water 
line. The difference of thefc is unqueitionably the bur- 
then of the (hip. 

It is evident from what lias been already faid in the 
lad chapter, that if the number of cubic feet of water 
which the dup dif^ccs when light, or, which is the 
fame, the number of cubic feet below the light-water 
line, found by the preceding method of calcoUtion, be 
.fubtradted fi om the number of cubic feet contained in 
the bottom below the load- water line, and the remain- 
der reduced to tons by multiplying by 74, the number 
•of pounds in a cubic foot of fea water, and divided by 
3240, the number of pounds in a ton, the quotient 
will be the tonnage. 

But as this method it very troublcfome, the follow- 
ing rule for this purpofe is that which is ufed in the 
S 6 Iting’s and merchants fervice. 

Common £ct fall a perpendicular from the forefide of the dem 
rule, at the height of the hawfe holes ( h ), and aimther per- 
pendicular from the back of the main pod at the height 
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of the wing tranfom. From the Mgtb bUweenii)HdGrTtili^ of 
two perpendicttlara dedudl; tierce, ^tha of the esteeine 
breadth ^ i ), and alfo as- many times a4 iochea'at there 
are feet in the height of the wing tranfom above the 
upper edge of -the tcel ; remKtfider '^s the length 
of the keel for tonnage. Now multiply ch is length by 
the extreme breadth, and the produ^ by half the ex- 
treme breadth, and this laft produ A divided by 94 Is 
the tonnage required. 

Oh multiply the length of the keel for tonnage bjr 
the fquare of the extreme breadth, and the prudud di- 
vided by x88 will give the tonnage. 


Calctthtion of the tonnage of an Eighty Gna Shifm 

I. According to tjbc |.ru<yp>eUiod, 

The Weight of the (hip at her launching ' Tone Ibn, GalcuUitn 
draught of water . \ 595 ^cfG of the ton- 

The* weight of the furniture 195 of the 

• II - eighty gun 

TW weight of the (liip at her light wa«- ^ ^ 

ter niark . - . lyUS itaiS 

‘ Theyteigbtof the (hipat the load-watermavk , 1983 


ied4., 857 


Ft. Indt. 

tHi'. .so 


3 ^.' e 


S49" 4 

4? ,, • 

Product - - 74*J®* 

Half the extreme breadth 

94)184185 

Burthen according to the common 
rule 

Real burthen 

• j 


Hence an eighty gun fliip will not 
nage (he is rated at by about 95 tons. As the body of”'>" ’■“**^* 
this (hip is fuller than in ftiips of war in general, there 
is therefore a nearer agreement between the tonnages 
found by the two different methods. It maybe obferved greater, am 
that fliips of war carry lefs tonnage than they are rated at of mer- 
by the common rule, and that moll merahants (hips carry 

* the tnitb. 


1959 9^9 

1864 j 857 
95 72 

, J* 

carry the ton- The com- 


Real buhhen - * , ,, ,?? 

II. By the coihmon rule. 

length fi^m the forefide of thel^em at 
the, height of the hawfe holes# to the 
aftBde ofthemam poll,, at thd height 
of th< jwiag tranTom ♦ V !.! 
TThKCfifths of the extreme b'readtiK 
V - - ' ip f. pt ifi- 

Heigbt of thevving tranfoip 
“ " is 28 f. 4irt, which mul- 
tiplied^by inchei » . 6 
Sumi^ ' / ^ 

Length of tk^ keel for tonnage ^ 

. Extreme br^th - ^ 


(h) In the merchant fervice this perpendicular islet fall from the fore fide of the ftem at the height of the* 
wing tranfoni, by realoii of the hawfe holes being generally fo very high in merchant (hips, and their llcnw alfo 
iiaving a great r^kc forward- 

(i) The breadth* underftood in this place is the breadth from outfide to outfidc of the plank. 
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Totinsge cfa dcalfiiore« la eonfirmatton of this, it is thought 
to fubjoio the dimenfions of feveral fliips, with 
the toanage calciiUt^ therefrom. 

S* jfttdaiwu rffi^iatyfour iMin 


deck 

ft>r tonnage 


Length on the 
Length of tluf 
Extreme h teaiith 
Beptivof the hoM 

Lmnichiiiig thwight of water 

4 

Load dfwifhc of water 



1 68 f. o in. 
138 o 
46 9 

19 9 
la o 

*7 4 

20 6 

21 6 

The weight of the (hip at her launching 

draught of water - 15091. 6781ht. 

The weight of ille furniture 120 1500 

Weight of the IKip at her light water 
mark 

Weight of the ihip at her load water 
mark 

Ileal burthen 

By the common rule. 

Leogth of the keel for tonnage 
Extrcttl breadth • ^ « 

TfoduBi 

ilalf the extreme breadth 


1629 2178 

2776 498 

1 146 560 

138 f. o in. 
46 9^ 


6451 


6 

4l 


94)150803 


Toanaine according to the common rule 1 604 643 ' 
Eealbinthen - 1146560,. 


** ‘ * * - «* * ' ■ "Jt: An Ettfi Iniltmtm* 

LenglA^. between the perpendiculars for- 
warefnand aft , • 

' Length of«the keel for tonage 
Extreme breadth 
l>epth in hold 

JLauni^ing draught of T '^baft 


.45a H 


Ijifn'B in. 
'io5 o 
S8 o 
16 o 
7 10 

1 1 10 

19 8 

^ 20 JB 

The weight of the fliip at her launching 

draught of water - 60a t. aj 1 61b8. 

. . wt^ght of the furniture 50 .184 

Weight of the fliip at her light water ' v * 
mark - 

Weight of the fliip at her load water 

mark - - 1637 1670 


Load draught of water 


J afore 
t abaft 


Real burthen • 984 

By the common rule. 
Reel fur tonnage 
Extreme breadth 


1670 


105 f* 
38 


Produ^l V 

Half extreme breadth 


Tonnage «• 

VoL. XVII. Part IL 


3999 

19 


94)75810 

806 1096 


f L D I N O. 

Tonnage 
Real tonnage 

Difference 

3. A CutUr, 

Length, of the keel for tonnage 
Extreme breadth 


4*7 

806 1 096 1'onnage of 
984 1670 


Lauaclung draught of water 4 
Load draught of water d ^ 


afore 
abaft 

llie ureight of the cutter at her launch- 
ing 

Weight of the furniture 


178 574 


58 f. o in. 
29 o 
5 10 
9 8 
9 o 
12 6 

147 t. 64olb8. 
9 >99 


Weight of the cutter at her light wa- 
ter mark - - 156 839 

Weight of the cutter at her load water 

mark t66 1970 

Real burthen 

By the common rule. 

Keel for tonnage » 

Extreme breadth * » 


110 


1131 

58 f* 
29 


Produd^ 

Half extreme breadth 


Tonnage by the common rule 
Re^ tonnage 

Difference - « 


1682 

94)24389 


259 1024 
1 10 1 131 

148 2133 


The impropriety of the common rule is hence mani- 
feff, as there can be no dependence on it for afeertain- 
hig ihe tonnage of veffcls. 

'.Wefliall now fubjoin the following experimental 
TMthod of finding the tonnage of a fliip. 

CdnffruA a model agreeable to the di'aught of the Experi- 
propofed fliip, to a fcale of about one-fourth of an 
to a foot, and let the light and load water lines bcj**’^"^. 
marked on it. Then put the model in water, and 
it until the furfiwc of the w^ater is exaaiy at the liglitnag* ol 
water line; and let it be furpeiuled until the water vtlhls. 
drains off, '^nd then weighed. Now fince the weights 
of fimilar bodies arc in the triplicate ratio of their ho- 
mdiogouB dimenfions, the weight of the fliip when light 
is, therefore, equal to the product of the cube of the 
number of times the fliip exceeds the model by the 
weight of the model, which is to be reduced to tons. 

Hence, if the model is conflruded to a quarter of an 
inch fcale, and its weight exprefled in ounces ; then to 
the conflant logarithm 0.4893556, add the logarithm of 
the weight of the model in ounces, and the fum will 
be the logarithm of the weight of the fliip in tons. 

Again, The modei is to be loaded until the fiirfacc of 
the water coincides with the load waterline. Now the 
model being weighed, the weight of the fliip is to be 
found by the preceding rule : then the difference be- 
tween the weights of the fliip wbea light and loaded 
is the tonnage required. 

3 G 


It 
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<fge of It will alfu be worth while to add the following ca- 
S 1 >>P- aft ruli* of Mr Parkins, who was many years foreman 
of the fliipwrights in Chatham dockyard. 

1 . For Men of IV jr. 

Take ihc length of the gun-dcck from the rabbet of 
the (lem to the rabbet of th^c ftern-poft. -i J of this is 
to be affumed as the kngth for tonnage^ := L- 

Take the extreme breadth from outfidc to oiitiide ot 
the plank ; add this to the length, and take of the 
fum 5 call this the depth for tonnage^ ~ , * 

Set up this height from the Umber ttrake, 
that height take a breadth alfo from outfide tooutfide 
of plank in the timber when the extreme breadth is 
found, and another breadth in the middle between that 
and the limber drake; add together the extreme 
breadth and thefe two breadths, and take \ of the fum 
for the breadth for tonnage, = D. 

Multiply L, D, and B together, and divide by 49. 
The quotient is the burthen in tons. 

The following proof may be given of the accuracy 
of this rule. Column 1. is the tonnage or burthen by 
the king’s meafurement ; col. 2. is the tonnage by this 
rule ; and, col. 3. is the weight a£lually received on 


alfo the additional weight ncceifary to bring her dawn 
to the load water-line* , j . . . 

In order to conftriia this fcalc for a given lliip, it is 
ncccflary to calculate the quantity of water difolaccd bv 
the keel, and by that part of the bottom below each 
water line in the draught. Since the areas of the fcve« 
ral water lines arc already computed for the eighty gun 
Ihip laid down in Plaits CCCCLX. and CCCC^XI* 
the contents of theft parts may hence be A^ahly /ouii^ 
for that ftiip, and are as follows 


Boojf: 


Scale of 
Sofi^y. 


' Vidtory 
London 
Arrogant 
Diadem 
Adamant 
Dolphin 
Amphion 
Daphne 


100 guns 
90 

74 

64 

50 

44 

20 


2162 

1839 

1845 

‘575 

1614 

1308 

> 3§9 

1 I4X 

1044 

870 

879 

737 

667 

554 

429 

3^9 


1840 

1677 

965 

886 

758 

549 

374 


[, For Ships of Burthen* 

Take the length of the lower deck from the rabbet 
o^ the fteiii to the rabbet of the ftern-poft ; then \i of 
this is the length for tonnage, = L. 

Add the length of the lower deck to the extreme 
breadth from outfide to outfidc of plank ; and take yV 
of the fum for the depth for tonnage, = D. 

Set iip that depth from the limber llrakc, and at this 
height lake a breadth from outfidc to outfide. 
another at of this height, and another at 4 of the 
licight. Add the extreme breadth and thefe three 
breadths, and take the 4th of the fum for the breadth 

for tonnage, = B. 

Multiply L, D, and B, and divide by 36 j. The 

quotient ia the burthen in tons. r i. • 1 * 

This rule refts on the authority of many fuch trials, 

as the following : 

King’s 
Mea^. 

Notihington Indiaman 676 
Granby Indianian 7 ®^ 

Union collier *93 

Anotlicr collier 182 

Chap. X. Of th^ Scale of Solidity. 

By this fcalc the quantity of water difplaccd by the 
boUPmof thclhip, for which it is conftruacd, aufwcr- 
iug to a given draught of water, is cafily obtained ; and 


Aftually 
Rule. rcc**. onb^. 
1053 X064 

1179 **79 

a66 289 

254 277 


t . . e tli 


Water difptdeed in 

jjraugat OJ rwairr. 

Guide Feet. 

tons. llfs. 

Keel aod falle keel 
Dili. bet. keel 1 
and 5th w. line j 

2f. 3 in. 

4 * 

660.9 

8583.1^ 

21 i»55 
*83 1133 

Sum 

Dirt. 5 th arid 1 
4th w. line J 

6 4 

4 « 

9243. loi 
i 8657 ,. 8 ii 

305 848 

616 8 28 

Sum 

Dirt. 4th and ^ 1 
3d w. line 3 

.0 S 

4 * 

27901.7!^ 

a 3 S 74 -< 5 H 

921 1676 
778 1795 

Sum 

Dirt. 3d and I 
2d w. line 3 

14 6 

4 * 

51476.2^ 

27812.1^7 

1700 1231 

918 1775 

Sum 

Dirt. 3d and 1 

I ft w. line 3 

18 7 

4 > 

79288.31-1 

3 I* 8 S* 7 H 

2619 766 
1033 1218 

Sum 

22 8 

I110773.114 

36^2 1084 


tJunltruCt any convenient r - 

prefent tons, as fcalc N® i, and another to reprefent 

feet, as N** 2. v , a v - ****** 

Draw the line AB (fig. 36.) limited ^ A, but pro-ccccLXii 

duced indefinitely towards B. Make AC equal to the 60 

depth of the keel, 2 feet 3 inches from fcale N 

through C draw a line parallel to AB, which will >■«- fo. 

prefent the upper edge of the keel ; upon which let ott 

Cc equal to ,i tons 1855 lbs, taken from fcale N Kthcfliip 

Aeain, Make AD equal to the diftance between the of eighty 

lower edge of the keel and the fifth water Ime, namely, gun^ 

6 feet 4 inches, and a line drawn through D parallel to 
AB wiH be the reprefentation of the lower water line } 
and make Di equal to 305 tons 848 lbs, the corre- 
fponding tonnage. In like manner draw the other wa- 
ter lines, and lay off the correfponding tonnages ac- 
cordingly: then through the points A, c, 6 ,e,J,£, 
h, draw the curve A. chef g h. T ‘rough A draw 
h B perpendicular to AB, and it will be the g''Wt- 
eft limit of the quantity of watff expreffed in tons dif- 
placed by the bottom of the ihip, or that when fhe 
M brought down to the load water line. And fince the 
fliip di^laces 1788 tons at her light water mark, take 
therefore that quantity from the fcale N i, which be- 
ing laid upon AB from A to K, and KL drawn per- 
pendicular to AB, wiU be the reprefentatiM of the, 
light waterline for tonnage. Hence the fcale vriU be 
completed. ■ 
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®^Sf***^ required to fifrd the number of cubic 

-wiilL <li^iplaced when the draught of Water is 17 feet, and 

61 number of additional tom neceiTar^ to bring her 

ttfe of the water mark. 

• above fcalc. Take the given draught of water 17 feet from the 
fcale N* 2, which laid from it will reach tp 1 s through 
I which draw fhc line IMN parallel to AB, and inter- 

j fcAing the curve In AC; then the diftance IM applied 

1 to thc'fcalc N* I. win meafure about 2248 tons, the dif- 

placcment anfwerable to that draught of water ; and 
MN applied to the fame fcale will meafure about 1405 
: tons, the additional weight ncccffary to bring her down 

j to the load water mark. Alfo the neareft diftance bc- 

I twren M and the line KL will meafure about 460 tonSp 

i the weight already on board. 

It will conduce very much to facilitate thia operation 
to divide KB into a fcale of tons taken from the fcale 
N® I, beginning at B, and alfo A L, beginning at h* 
Then when the draught of water is taken from the fcale 
K® 2r and laid fromlt to I, as in the former examples 
and IMN drawn parallel to AB^ and interfe 61 ing the 
curve in M. Now through M draw a line perpendicu- 
lar to AB, and it will meet KB in a point reprefenting 
the number of tons aboard^ and alfo £ L in a point de- 
I noting the additional weight neceflary to load hen 

I . Again, If the weight on board be given, the corre- 

fponding draught of water is obtained as follows* 

Find the given number of tons in the fcale KB, 
through which draw a line perpendicular to AB; then 
through the point of ioterfeftion of this line with the 
curve draw another line parallel to*AB. Now the 
diftance between A and the point where the parallel 
interfered AH being applied to the fcale N® 2, will 
give the draught of water required. 

Any other cafe to which this fcale may be applied 
will be obvious. 


Book. 11. Contahnng the Properties of Ships^ &c. 


Chaf. I. Of the Equilibrium tf ^hipt^ 

Since the prelTure of fluids is equal in every direc- 
tion, the bottom of a fliip is therefore aAcd upon by 
the fluid in which it is immerfed ; which prefTure, for 
any given portion of furfacc, is equal to theprodur of 
that portion by the depth and denfity of the fluid : or 
it is equal to the weight of a column of the fluid whole 
bafe is the given furface, and the altitude equal to the 
diftance between the furface of the fluid and the centre 
of gravity of the furface prelfed. Hence a floating 
body is in equilibrio between two forces, namely, its 
gravity and the vertical preflurc of the fluid; the hori- 
xontal prelTure being deftroyed. 

Let ADC ffig. 49.) be any body immerfed in 

_ whofe line of floatation is GH ; hence the 

preflure of the fluid is exerted on every portion of 
the furfacc of the immerfed part AFCH. Let EF, 
CD be any two fmall portions contained between the 
lines ED, FC, parallel to each other, and to the line 
of floatation GH : then the preiTure exerted upon EF 
i. expref^ed by EFxIK, IK bting the depth of EF 


Plate 

fluid 
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or CD I the denfity of the fluid being foppofed equal -a- 
to 1. In like manner the prefliire upon CD is equal *l!’! 
to CDy IK. Now fince the preffure is in a direction , 
perpendicular to the furface, draw therefore the line 
EE perpendicular to EF, and DM perpendicular to 
DC, and make each equal to the depth IK, below the 
furfacc. Now the effort or preffure of the fluid upofi 
EF will be expreflfed by EFxFL, and that upotr 
CD by CDxDM. Complete the paralKlograms 
ON, (^, and the preflurc in the diredlion EL 13 re-* 
folved into EN, EO, the firft in a horizontal, and the 
fecond in a vertical direflion. In like manner, the 
preflurc in the direftion DM is refolved into the pref- 
fures DS, DQ^ Hence the joint effedt of the preffurcs 
in the horizontal and vertical directions, namely, EF x 
EN, and EF X EO, will be equal to EF x FL ; For 
the fame rcafon, CD X DP+CD x DQ^CD x DM. 

But the parts of the preflurcs in a horizontal diredlion 
EF X EN, and CD X DP, are equal. For, becaufe of 
the fimilar triangles, ENL, ERP', and DPM, DSC, 


, EL 
wc have^. 


DM DC 


Hence DM 


Eh I AVivX 

FR dT= CH 
X CS=DP X DC, and EL x FR=EN X EF. Now 
fince EL=DM, and FR=CS, tliereforr ELxFR 
= DM X CS = DP X DC = EN X EF. Hence, 
fince EFxEN=DPx CD, the effects of the pref. 
furct in a horizontal direAion are therefore equal and 
contrary, and confcquently dellroy each other. 

The prelTure in a vertical direftiun ia reprefented by 
EOxEF, DQxDC. &c. which, becaiifc of the fiini- 
lar triangles EOL, ERF, and DEM, DSC, become 
ELxER, DMxDS. &c. or IKxER, IKxDS, 
flee. ^ By applying the fame rcafoning to every other 
portion of the furface of the immerfed part of the body. 

It is hence evident that the fum of the vertical prcfTurcs 
18 equal to the fum of the correfponding difplaced co- 
lumns of the fluid. 

Hence a floating body is prefled upwards by a force The weight 
equal to the %vcight of the quantity of water difplaced; of » fliip 
and fince there is an equilibrium between this force and‘^^*^ 
the weiglit of the body, therefore the Weight of a float- 
ing body is equal to the weight of the difplaced fluid 
' j’ centre of gravity of the body plac-.d. 

and the centre of gravity of the difplaced fluid are in 63 

the fame vertical, otherwife the body would not be 

reft. centre of 

gravity o 
bi>th 4rc 

Chaf. II. i 7 po/i the Effurts of ike IVater to lend a 
VefftL 


Whkn it is faid that the preffure of the water upon fhforit 
the immerfed part of a vcflclcouuterhalaiiccs it weight, 
it is Tuppofed that the different parts of the veffel are fo UJ'r. par 
clofcly connected together, that the forces which 
upon its furface arc not capable of producing 
change. For we may eafily conceive, if the connee-* ^ 
tion of the pans were not fuflicieiiily ftrong, thr. vcffel 
would run the rilk either of being broken in pieces, or 
of fuffering fomc alteration in its figure. 

The vcffel is in a fituution fimilar to that of a rod 
AB (fig. ^.1, which being afted upon by the forces 
A a, C e, D d, B may be maintained in equilibrio, 

3^2 provided' 


(k) Upon this principle the weight and tonnage of the 80 gun fliip laid down was CiMculatcd. 
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PWidcd it a,fi»fEcicnt 4cgrcc oMtifToera: but ai 
to Iwd? *• bcgina to g\vo W3iy,n ii evident it muft bend 
Veflei. *” a convex; manner^ finccits middle would obey the 
■ — ._r forces C c and D <4 while ita extremities would be ac- 
tually drawn downwards by the forces A a and B 3. 

The velfel ia generally found in fuch a dtuation ; and 
fince fimilaf cfForta continually ad, whilft the vcdcl is 
immerXed in the watcr^ it liappcna but too often that 
the keel fxperienccB the bad effed of a ftrain. It ia 
therefore veiy important to inquire into the true caufe 
of this accident. 

For this purpofcy let ua conceive the velTcl to be di- 
vided into two parts by a traafverfe fedion through 
Plate vertical axis of^he vefleU >n which both the centre 

ruccLxv. of gravity G (%• S-i*) of the whole vcflel and that of 
the immerfed part are fituatcd : fo that one of them 
will rcpi'cfcnt, the head partf and the other that of the 
ilern, each of which will be confldered Xcparatcly. X*et 
^ be the centre of gravity of .the entire weight of the 
iii'd. and o that of the immerfed part currefponding. 
In like manner, let y be the centre of gravity of the 
whole after part, and w that of ita immediate por- 
tion. 

Now it is plain, that the head will be aded upon by 
the two forces^ m and o n, of which the fird will prefa 
n down, and the latter pufli it up. In the fame man- 
ner, the dern will be prefled down by the force y and 
puihed up by the foice v. But thefe four forces will 
maintain themfelveR in equilibrium, as well as the total 
^’4 forces reunited in the poitits G and O, wluch areequir 
f valent to them ; l>ut w'hilll neither the forces before 


uf a fluff's 
Iw'gging, 

and fdg- 
flog, 


nor thofe behind full in the fame diredion, the veiTcl 
will evidently fiillain efforts tending to bend the keel 
upwards, if the two points « 0 are nearer the middle 
than the two other forces j m and y A contrary 
rfFed would huppen if the points • and 0 were more 
diflant from the middle than the poiuta and y. 

But the firft of ihcfe two caufes ufually takes place 
almoll in all vciTcls, fiiicc they have a greater breadth 
towards the middle, and become more and more narrow 
towards the extremities; whilll the weight of the veiTcl 
is in proportion much more eonfiderable tow'arda the 
cxlremiiies than at the middle. From whence we fee, 
tliat the greater tills difference becomes, the more alfo 
will the vcflel be fubje£l lo the forces which tend to 
.bend its keel upw'ards. It la therefore from thence 
that wc mull judge how much llrcngih it is nectflary 
to give to this part of ths.‘ vcflel, in order lo avoid fuch 


a confeqnenec. 

If other circiimftanccs would permit either lo load 
the vcflel more in the middle, or to give to the part 
immerfed a greater rapacity lotvards the liead and ftern, 
fuch an e(fc»M would no longer be apprehended. But 
the deflination of moil vcfTcls is entirely oppofitc to 
fuch an arrangement : by which means wc arc obliged 
to llrengtbcn the keel as much as may be ncccflary, in 
otder to avoid fuch a difalicr. 

AVr fhall conclude this chapter with the following 
practical obfervations on the hogging and fagging of 
ihips by Mr Hutchinfon of Liverpool: 
prafihat When Ihips with long floors happen to be laid a- 

Tr.v^anjkip^ dry upon nmd or faud, which makes a fulid reflflance 
P«>3* againft livelong (Iraight floors amidfhips, in compnri- 
fon with the two fivrrp ends, the entrance and run meet 
with little fupport, but arc prelTcd down lower than the 
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Aakt.oftbe floor, «nd ia proportion bpga the fliipomid* 
fhipa ; which is too well kopwn from experience to, oor 
cauon many total Ip^flcat pr do fo much dama^ by 
hogging tbemi as to require a vafl deal of trophic and ^ i ._r 
CKpcnce to Cave and repair them, fo^B to get the 4i0g 
taken out and brought to their.proper fheer again z and 
to do this the more effe£tuaUy« ,thc owners have oflfea 
been induced to go to the. enpence of Irugthicning 
them t and by the commop. luethod* in proportipii aa 
they add to the burden of tbe{c (hips,, by lengthening 
their too long ftraight floors in their main bodies amid- 
(hips, fo much do they add tp their general weaknefs 
to bear hardiliips either on the ground or oAqat | . for 
the fcantling pf their old timber and plank >> not.pro^ 
portionable to bear the additional burthen that is added 
to them. 

But defeCb of this kind are bell proved from real 
and inconteflable faifls in common . practice. At the 
very time I was writing upon this fiibjedl, I was called 
upon for my advice by the commander of one of thofe 
flrong, long, ftraighufloured (hips, who was in much 
trouble and diflrafltun . of mind for,,the damage his 
fhip had taken by the pilot laying her on a hard, 
gentle Hoping fand, at theoutfide of our docks at Li- 
verpool, where it is common for ihips that will tako- 
thc ground to lie for a tide, when it. proves too late to 
get into our wet docks. After recommending a pro- 
per (Kip carpenter, I went to the (hip, which lay with 
only a fmall keel, yet was greatly iioggcd, and the 
butts of her upper works drained greatly on the leer 
fide ; and the feains of her bottom, at the lower fut- 
texJt heads, vadly opened on the w«e^ther :fldc v all 
which drained pans were agreed, upon pot tpbe paiul];- 
ed, but Bllcd with tallow, putty, or clay, with raw 
bullocks hidesf or canvas nailed wiih battons on her 
bottom, which prevented her (inking with, the flow of 
the tide, without hindering the pjvlTurc of water from 
righting and doling the Teams again as Ihe floated, fo as 
to enable them to keep her free with pumping^ This 
veffel, like many other indances of (hips of this condnic- 
tion that I have known, was faved and repaired at a- 
very great cxpcncc in our dry repairing clocks. Ami 
that their bottoiqs pot only hog upwards, but fag (or 
curve) downwards, to dangerous and fatal degrees, ac- 
cording to the drain or preflure that prevails upon 
them, will be proved from the following fa£ts : 

It has been long known from experience, diat 
when fliips load deep with very heavy cargoes or ma- 
terials that are flowed too low, it makes tq^em fo very 
latourfome at Tea, when the waves run high, as to. roll 
away their mads ; and after that misfortune caufes theul 
to labour and roll the mure, fo as to endanger their 
working and draining themfedves to pieces : to prevent 
which, it has been long a common pradicc to leave a 
great part of their fure and after holds empty, and to 
How them as high as pullible in the main body at cnid- 
(hips, which caufes the bottoms of thefe long draight 
floored (hips to fag downwards, in proportion as the 
weight of the cargo flowed there exceeds the preflure 
of the water upwards, fo mr.ch fo as to make them dan- 
gcroufly and fatally leaky, 

I have known many inflapees of thofe drong fljips 
of 500 or 6co tons biiidens built with long llraiglit 
floors, on the tail coafl of England, for the coal and 
tiarber trade, come loaded with timber from the^sltiu * 

' to 
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[ to Livcypoul; vnhete ihtf commonly load de^p Mrith 

;«>hlch is too heavy to fill their holds, fo that 
VflA'eL the ’ above resfons they AoWed it- high aniidlhipa, 

, and left large empty fpaces in their fore and dfter holds, 
arfakh caufed their long ftraight doorato fag down* 
wards, (b mncli as to make their hold ftaunchions amid* 
Alps, at the main hatcha^, fettle from the beams three 
four itMhc^, and their mainmafls fettle fo much as 
to oblige them to fet up the main rigging when n»Il- 
iijg hard at 'fea, to prev'<?nt the malls being tolled 
away t and they were r/ndered fo leaky as to be obliged 
to return to Liverpool to get their leaks ftopped at 
great expcnce. And in order to fate the time and cx- 
peoce in difeharging them, endeavours were made to 
find out and ftop their leaks, by laying them aAore 
dry on a level fand ; but without effeft : for though 
their bottoms were thus fagged down by tbcir cargoes 
when afloat, yet when they came a-dry upon the fand, 
ibme of their bottoms hogged upwards fo much as to 
raife their tnainmafisand pumps fo high as to tear their 
coats from their decks ; fo that they have been obliged 
to difeharge their cargoes, and give them a repair in 
the repairing dock, and in fame to double their bot* 
toms, to enable them to carry their cargoes with fafe- 
ty, flowed in this manner. From this caufe 1 have 
known one of thefe ilrong Alps to founder. 

” Among the many inflances of Aips that have been 
diftrefled by carrying cargoes of lead, one failed from 
hence bound toMarfeilles, which was foon obliged to put 
back again in great diflrtfs, having had four feet water 
in the hold, by the commander’s account, owing to the 
Aip*s bottom fagging down to fuch a degree as made 
the hold ftaunchions fettle fix inches from the lower 
deck beams amidAipt ; yet it is common with thefe long 
ilraiglit-floorcd Aips, when thefe heavy cargoes are dif- 
charged that make their bottom fag down, thru to hog 
upwards : fo that when they are put into a dry repair- 
ing dock, with empty holds, uponfiraight blocks, they 
commonly either fplit the blocks clofe fore and aft, or 
damage their kcvls there, by the whole weight of the 
Aip lying upon them, when none lies upon the blocks 
iii>der the flat of their floors amldlhips, that being hog- 
ged upwards ; which was the cafe of this Aip’s bottom $ 
though fagged downwards fix inches by her cargo, it 
was now found hogged fo much that her keel did not 
touch the blocks aroidAips, which occafioned fo much 
damage to the after part of the keel, as to oblige them 
fo repair it ; which is commonly the cafe with thefe 
Alps, and therefore dcfrrving particular notice.” 

In order to prevent thefe defers in Aips, they 
fliould all be built with their floors or bottoms length- 
wife, to form an arch with the projecting part down- 
wards, which will naturally not only contribute greatly 
to prcvfjnt their taking damage by their bottoms hog- 
ging and ftrainingupwards, either aground or afloat, aa 
has been mentioned, but will, among other advantages, 
be a help to their failing, fleering, flaying, and wa« 
ring.” 

Cli AP-. HI. Cy fhe StabiVity of Shtpr, ^ 

WffEM a vcfTcl rcceiircs an impulfc or prtflure m a 
• horizontal direHion, fo as to be inclined in a fmall 
degree, the veA l will then either regain its former 
pofitiou as tlie preflure is taken ofl', and is in this caic 
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faid be poflefled of flability ; or it will continue In Sixhillty of 


iHlti^tncd ftatc ; or, laflly, the inclination will increafe 
until the vcflcl is Overturned. With regard to the lirft 
cafe, it it evident that a fuffleient degree of flability is 
necesflary in order to fullain the efiorts of the wind'; but 
neither of the other two cafes muft be permitted to 
have place in veflcls. 

Let CED (fig. J2*) he the fe^ion of a Aip palfiig 
through its centre of gravity, and perpendimilar to the 
flieer and floor plans ; which let be in equilibrium in a 
fluid ; AB being the water line, G the centre of gra- 
vity of the whole body, and g that of the immerfed 
part AEB. I^ct the body reecivo oosfr a very fmall 
tncltoation, fo that a'Rb becomes the immerfed part, 
and y its centre of gravity. From y draw y M perpen- 
dicular to a bf and meeting ^O, produced, if ncceffary, 
in M. If, then, the point M thus found is higher 
than G the centre of gravity of the whole body, the 
body will, in this cafe, return to its former poiittoiv 
the pre^ure being taken oft*. If the point M coin- 
cides with G, the vcffcl will remain Hn its inclined 
ftate ; but if M be below G, the inclination pf the 
veffcl win continually increafe until it is entirely over- 
fet. 

The point of interfeftion M is call^ the m:taetnttr^ 
and is the limit of the altitude of the centre of gravity 
of the whole vtffel. Whence it is evident^ from what 
has already been faid, that the flability of the vcfi‘cl in- 
creafes with the altitude of the mctaccnter above the 
centre of gravity : But when the metacenter coincides 
with the centre of gravity, the vcffel has no tendency 
whatever to move out of the fituation into which it may 
be put. Thus, if the veffcl be inclined either to the right 
or left fide, it will remain in that poilticn until a new 
force is impreffed upon it : in tliis cafe, therefore, the 
veffcl would not be able to carry fail, and is hence un- 
fit for the purpofes of navigation. If the metacenter 
is below the common centre of gravity, the veffcl will 
inflantly overfet. 

As the determination of the metacenter is of the ut- 
moft importance in the conflrn^tion of (hips, it is there- 
fore thought ncceffary to illuflrate this fubjeft more par- 
ticularly. 

Let AKB (fig. be a fcAion of a Aip perpen- 
dicular to the keel, and alfo to the pUnc of elcvatioiu 
and paffing through the centre of gravity of the Aip, 
and aUb through the centre of gravity of the immerfed 
part, which let be g. 

Now let the fliip be fuppofed to receive a very fmall 
inclination, fo that the line of floatatton is«t, and y tlie 
centre of gravity of the immerfed part a E From y 
dmwy M perpendicular toah^ and intcrfcdliiig GM in 
M, the metacenter, as before. FIcnee the preffure of 
the water will be in tho^ direftion y M. 

Li order to determine the point M, the metacenter, 
the pofition of y with pefpccl to the lines AB and 
mufl be previoufly afccruined. For this purpofe, let 
the fiiip be Tuppofed to be divided into a great number 
of fe^inos by planes perpendicular to the keel, and pa- 
rallel to each other, and to that formerly drawn, ihcfe 
planes being fuppofed equidiflant. Let A E B ( fig, 53), 
be one of thefe fedions, g the centre of gravity of the 
immerfed part before inclination, and y the centre of 
gravity of the immerled part when the fltip is in i»s 
inclined ftate ; the di fta nee between the two centres 

of. 


Ships. 
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Subiltty ol of ^avity in each fcdlion it to be foutld. Let AB be 
. ^bipt. floatation of the (hip when in an upright 

’ date, and <1^ the water line when inclined. 'Fhcn, bei* 
caufe the weight of the (hip remaioB the famet the 
quantity of water difpkcrd will alfo be the fame in both 
cafes, and therefore AEB z a £ each ftldalnlng the 
fame part o^ the whole weight of the (hipi From etch 
of tbefe take the part AE^, which it common to 
both, and the remaindem AO a, BO h will be equal t 
and which, becaufe the inclination * is fuppofed very 
fmall, may be confidercd at reflilitieal trianglet, and 
the point O the middle of AB. 

Now, let H, I, K, be the centres of gravity of the 
fpacct AO fit A£'^, and BO refpe£tively. From 
thefe pointt draw the linet H I i, and K i, perpen* 
dtcular to Alh and let IL be drawn perpendicular to 
J£ 0 . Now to afeertain the diflance y q the centre 
of gra*my' V of the partiiE^ from the line AB, the 
momentum q£ a'Eb with refpefi to this line muft be 
put equal to the diifercnce of the momentums of the 
partt AEha AOii, which are upon different fidet of 
\ Seznyt's AB f • Hcncc A E 3 X V 7i OT AEB X y qtzAlSt B 
Mtrbanique^ X li— AO A X H But finccg it the common centre 
of gravity of the two parts AE BO we have there- 
fore AEB X g Ose AE 3 x I < - 4 - BO^ X Hence 
by expunging the term A£^ X If from each of 
thefe equation t, and comparing them, we obtain AEB 
X y g=ts AEB X g O*— BO^ K K t^AOa x H 
Now, flnee the trianglet AO a, BO Bf are fuppofed 
infinite]/ fmall, their momentums or product, by the 
infinitely littleClincs H ifr, K it, will alfo be infinitely 
fmall with refpe^k to AEBXfO; which therefore bc- 
ing rejected, the former equation becomes AEB X y y 
ss AEB X and hcticc yqsagO. Whence the 
centres of gravity \tgt being at equal diffancet below 
AB, the infinitely little lincyg it therefore perpendi- 
cular to EO. For the fame rcafon ^ y, fig. 5a. way 
be confidercd as an arch of a circle whofe centre is M« 
To determine the value of g y, the momentum of 
A £ ^ with refpedt to EO mnft be taken, for the fame 
rcafon as before, and put equal to the momentums of 
she two parts AO a, AE 6 ; and we (hall then have 
A E 3 X jf y» o** AEB x gy — AEB x IL -4- AO a 
X OL But fince ; is common centre of gravity 
of the two fpaces AE B^ BO B9 we (hall have AE B X 
IL — BO^ X O i =s O, or AE 3 x IL BO B x 
O If. Hence AEB x^y 2= BO ^ X O AO A X O^ 
=r 2 BO^ X Ok s becaufe the two triangles AO a, 
BO B are equal, and that the diftances O J, OB, are 
alfo evidently equal. 

Let 9c be she thicknefs of the fcf^ion reprefented by 
ABC. Then the momentum of this fe£tion will be 
2 BO B X X X O kt which equation will alfo ferve for 
each particular fedlion. 

Now let / reprefent the fum of the momentums of 
all the fcAions. Hence/, AEB X « Xgy =/, «. 
BO B X X X O k. Now the firff member being the 
fum of the momentums of each fe6lioo, in proportion 
to a plane palhng through the kceU ought therefore to 
he equal to the fum of all the feflioni, or to the volume 
of the immerfed part of the bottom multiplied by the 
dillancegy. • Hence V reprefent ing the volumct we 
ihall have V x\? y = /* 2 BO B X »tOk, 

In order to determine the value of the fecond member 
of this equation} it may be remarked} that when the 
I 
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and as each of thHe triangles have one angle equal, they 
may, upon account their infinite fmalluefs, be conli*^ 
dcred as fiitiilar | and hence BO ^ : NI n : : OBp 

I INj* I valence IjfpB si X NI n. Moreover, ^e 

have (Bg- 55 *) ^ ^ ^ T points K and k 

may be confidered as equidiffant from the point O' ) 

whence BO ^ X O ^ s= X HI n. 

INI 


Hence V Xgv^/t X X NI a. Froth this 
INj* 

equation the value of ^ y is obtained. 

To find the altitude ^fig. 55.) of the meta- 
eenter above the centre of gravity of the immerfed part 
of the bottom, let the arc NS be deferihed from the 

centre Iwith the raditis IM j n the Nlns Now 


fince the two (Iraight lines y M, ^ M are perpendicular 
to an and AN refpeAively, the angles M and NI «i 
are therefore equal i and the infinitely little portion^y} 
which is perpendicular to g M, may he confidercd as art 
arch defcHbed from the centre M. Hence the two fcc- 
tors NlS,g M V Arc fimilar ; and therefore^ M igyit 

IN t NS. Hence NS ss and confequcntly 

NI n = being fubShttted in the 

former equation, and reduced, we have V X gy^f 


*^ 9 . PI f But fince gM and gy m the 

fame, whatever fedlion may be under confideration, the 
equation may therefore be eapreffed thus, V x ^^ g; 

i^./. OBI’ X *. Hence gU^ 

Let y a OBt and the equation becomes / M sc 

— • Whence to have the altitude of the mc- 

tacenter above the centre of gravity of the immerfed 
part of the bottom, the length of the fedlion at the 
water-line muft be divided by lines perpendicular to the 
middle line of this feflion into a great number of equal 
parts, fo that the portion of the curve contained be- 
tween any two adjacent perpendiculars may be con- 
fidcred as a ftraight line. Then the fum of the cubes 
of the half perpendiculars or ordinates is to he multi- 
plied by the diffance between the perpendiculars, and 
two thi^s of the produdi is to he divided by the volume 
of the immerfed part of the bottom of the (hip. . 

It is hence evident, that while the fedor at the w«* 
ter line is the fame, and the volume of the immerfed 
part of the bottom remains alfo the fame, the altitude 
of the metacentcr w'ill remain the fame, whatever may 
be the figure of the bottom* 


Chap. IV. Of the Centre if Gravity of the immerfed Part 
of the Bottom of a Ship. 

The centre of gravity * of a (hip, fuppofed homo«* See Me- 
geneous, and in an upright pofition in the waiter^ is in a ehanUt, * 

vertical 
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Centrc^pf fc^ion paillng and dividii}|( 

Gravity, the fhip into two (iquai and firoilarpartu, at a ccctain di« 
ftaoce from the ftcrij, and^auijtude above the becL 
In order to detjerintne the centre . gravity of the 
immerfed part of a flup’s bottom, we mail begin with' 
determining the centre of gravity of a fediion of the 
fhip parallel to the keel, as ANDFPB (fig. 56.), 
bounded by the parallel lines AB, DF, and by the 
equal and fimilar curves'AtfD, BPF. 

If the equation of this curve were known, its centre 
of gravity would be eafily found : but as this is not the 
cafe, let therefore the line be drawn through the 
middle C, £, of the lines AB» DF, and let this line 
C£ be divided into fo great a number of equal parts 
by the perpendiculars TH, KM, &c. that the arches of 
the curves contained between the extremities of any 
two adjacent perpendiculars may be confidered as 
ftraight line?. The momentums of the trapeziums 
DTHF, TKMH,^&c. relative to the point £, are then 
to be found, and the fum of thefe momentums is to 
divided by the fum of the trapeziums, that is, by the 
furface ANDFPB. 

The diftance of the centre of gravity of the trape- 
ziumTHFD from thepoint Eii= 

I Be»0tii\ Dr -f* 1 li J. 

Mtthanifue,‘Tor the fame rcafon, and becaufc of the equality of the 
art. a79. lines IE, IL, the diftance of the centre of gravity of 
the trapezium TKMH from the fame point E will be 
^•IEx(TH+ 2KM) . ^IExf4TH + 5KM) 

— ■nrr'm th+to 

III like manner, the diftance of the centre of gravity of 
the trapezium KKMP from the point £ will be 
|IEx(KM+2NP) . „JIEx( 7KM+8NP) 
+2lE,or m+W^> 


Now, if each diftance be multiplied by the furface of 
the correfponding trapezium, that is, by the produd of 
balEthe fum of the two oppofiie fides of the trapezium 
into the common altitude IE, we (hall have the momcn- 
tum8ofthefctrapeziums,namcly,yl£|* X (DF+2TH), 
ilE|» X ( 4 TH + 5KM)iiE|*x (7KM + 8NP), 
&c. Hence the fum of thefe momentums will be i 
fa»x(I>F + 6TH+i2KM + i 8 NP+ 24 QS+i 4 
AB.) Whence it may be remarked, that if the line 
^ CE be divided into a great number of equal parts, the 
fador or coefficient of the lalt term, which is here 14, 
will be = 2 4“ 3 (« — 2) or 3 «-~4, n being the number 
of perpendiculars. Thus the gcncraW^prcffion of the 
fum of the momentums is reduced to I£|* X ( J DF 4- 

TH + J KM + 3 NP + 4QS +, &c — 


X AB). 

The area of the figure ANDFPB is equal to 

IE X (4 DF 4. TH 4- KM 4 : NP 4-. 4- 4 

AB) 5 hence the diftance EC of the centre of gravity 
G from one of the extreme ordinates DF is equal to 

lutaL +2KM+ 3 NP+,&c. + 

J" -{ 13 ?+ 1 H + KM+ NP+. &c. + i AB 
cof Whence the following rule to find the diftance of the 
ity centre of gravity G from one of the extreme ordinates 
of the PF. To the fixth of the firft ordinate add tlie fixth 
«ime of the laft ordinate multiplied by three timcc the num- 

fJinatcs, 
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bcr<of ordinates minus four; then thefecond ordinate, Centre of 
twice. ihe third, .three times the fourth, &c. the fum ^ 

wi^ be a firft term. Then to half the fum of tlic ex- 
treme ordinates add all the intermediate ones, and thc^ 
fpm .will be 8 fecQRid term. Now the firft term divided 
by the fecond, and the quotient multiplied by the in- 
terval between' two adjacent perpendiculars, will be the 
diftance. jbqght. 

.Thusy In there, \ic feven perpendiculars, whofe va- 
lues are aj, 28, 50, 50, 21, o, feet refptiftively, 
apd the common interval between thefe perpendicTilari 

20 feet. Now the fixth of the firft term 18 is 3 ; and 
as the laft term is o, therefore to 3 add 23, twice 2S 
or 56, thrice 30 or 90, four times 30 or f 20, five ti;nes 

21 pr 105 ; and the fum is 397. Then to the hal f of 
i84^» or 9, add the intermediate ordinates, and the 


fum will be 141. Now •? 212 Li? or -^ 21 ? 59 feet 

4 inches nearly, the diftance of the centre of gravity 
from the firft ordinate. 

Now, when the centre of gravity of any fef^ion is 
determined, it is cafy from tlience to find the centre of 
graiuty of the folid, and coufequcntly that of the bot- 
tom of a fiiip. fjg 

The next ftep is to find the height of the centre of Heighf of 
gravity of the bottom above the keel. For this piir-fhc centre 
pofe the bottom mull be imagined to be divided into 
fcdlious by planes parallel to the keel or water 
(figs. 57, 58.) Then the folidity of each portion con- 
taiiied between two parallel planes will be equal to half 
the fum of the two oppofed fuiTaces multiplied by the 
diftance between them ; and its centre of gravity will 
be at the lame altitude as that of the trapezium a b c 
(fig. 58.), which is in the vertical fc£tioii pafiing 
through the keel. It is hence ob>iouf, that the fame 
rule as before is to be applied to find the altitude of the 
centre of gravity, with this difference only, that the 
word perpendicular or ordinate is to be changed into 
fe€lion. Hence the rule is, to the fixth pait of the 
loweft fe^lion add the product of the fixth part of the 
uppermoft fedlion by three times the number of fedlions 
minus four ; the fecond fedtion in afeending twice, the 
third, three times the fourth, &c. the fum will be 
a firft term. To half the fum of upper and lf>wcr fee- 
tiotis add the intermediate ones, the fum will be a fe- 
cund term. Divide the firft term by the fecond, and 
the quotient multiplied by the diftance between the fcc- 
tions will give the altitude of the centre of gravity- 
above the keel. 

With regard to the centre of gravity of a fliip, whe- 
ther it is confidered as loaded or light, the operation 
becomes more difficult. I'hc momentum of every dif- 
ferent part of the ftiip and cargo mull be found fepa- 
ratcly w-ith refpc6l to a hori/ontal and alfo a vertical 
plane. Now the fums of thefe two momentums being 
diirided by the weight of the Ihip, w-ill give the alti- 
tude of the centre of gravity, and its diftance from the 
vertical plane ; and as this centre is in a vertical plane 
paffing through tlie axis of the keel, its place is 
therefore determined. In the calculation of the mc- 
mentums, it muft be obferved to multiply the weight, 
and not the magnitude of each piece, by the diftance of 
its centre of gravity. 

A mure cafy method of finding the centre of gravity 
ofafhipisbyamcehanicaloperation^asfollows: Conftru(^ 



4^4 » ri I P - B U 

Centre nf » block of ae tight o^ood as poffible» esaAly fimilar to tho 
entity, parts of the propofed draught or (hip, by a fcale of 
* ■' -* about onc-fourih of an inch to a foot. The block is 

A f cha- fufpended by a (ilk thread or very line line, 

nicarmcV placed in different fttuations until it is found to be in a 
thod for ^ate of equiUbriutn, and the centre of gravity will ht 
akertain- pointed out. The block may be proved by faftening 
iiig the the line which fufpeods it to any point in the line join- 
centre of^ middles of the ftem and pmft, and weights are 

° fufpended from the extremittes of this middle line 

at the ftem and poft. If, then, the block be properly 
conftru 61 ed, a plane palling through the line of fufpen- 
ijon, and the other two lines, will alfo pafs through the 
keel, ftem, and poft« Now, the block being fufpend- 
ed in this manner from any point in the middle line» a 
line is to be drawn on the block parallel to the line of 
rufpetifion, fo that the plane paffing through thefe two 
lines may be perpendicular to the vertical plane of the 
Ihip in the clirc£^ion of the keel* The line by which 
the block is fufpended is then to be removed to fome 
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other oonvement point la the onddle fiM | and another Centre of 
line is to be drawn on tlM block" paiaUel to the line fuf- ^ 
pending jt, as brfore^ Then the point of interfeiftion*"'"^ 
of this line with the former will give the pofttion of 
the ceiitrc of gravity on the block, which may now be 
laid down in the draught* 

Chap. V. JfppUcalion »f the preceding to the 
termination of the Centre trf Gravity and the Height of 
the Jdetaunter ahom^the Cmttra if Grm^y of a Ship 
of 74 Gutu* 

In fig. 59. are laid down the feveral fcAions in a 
horizontal diredlion, by planes parallel to the keel, and 
at equal diftances from each other, each diftance ^ing 
10 feet o inehet 4 paits^ 

L Ddtermination of the Gontre of Grawiy of the vpper Ho* 
rmontal SeSkn^ 

To find the'diftanc^ of the centre of gravity of tbc 
plane 8 g 0 G from the firft ordinate 8 g. 


Ordinates, 
reel. Tn. 1*. 

Double Ord. 
Feat. In. P. 

fft Fa£lors. 

xft Prc^ttds. 
Feet. In. P. 

id Favors. 

2d Produds. 
Feet. In. P. 

14 9 

0 

29 

6 

0 

oi 

4 

XI 

0 


*4 

9 0 

* 

6 

34 

3 

Q 

1 

34 

3 

P 

1 

34 

3 0 

18 9 

0 

37 

6 

0 

2 

75 

0 

b 

I 

37 

6 0 

19 10 

0 

39 

8 

o 

3 

119 

0 

0 


39 

6 0 

20 7 

6 

4 * 

3 


4 

165 

0 

0 


4 » 

3 2 

21 I 

9 

4 » 

3 

6 

5 

211 

5 

6 

I 

4 i 

3 ^ 

21 6 

3 

43 

0 

6 

6 

258 

3 

0 

1 

43 

0 6 

ni 7 

9 

43 

3 

6 

7 

303 

0 

6 

f 

43 . 

3 ^ 

21 7 

9 

43 

3 

6 

8 

34 ^ 

4 

0 

I 

43 

S 6 

21 7 

6 

43 

3 

0 

9 

3«9 

3 

0 

1 

43 

3 0 

21 4 

0 

42 

8 

0 

10 

426 

8 

0 

1 

42 

8 0 

20 10 

6 

41 

9 

0 

1 1 

459 

3 

0 

I 

41 

9 0 

19 9 

0 

39 

6 

0 

12 

474 

0 

0 

1 

59 

6 0 

17 4 

6 

34 

9 

0 


45 * 

9 

0 

X 

o{ 

34 

ij 

*3 * 

3 

26 

2 

6 

((3 X is)— 4) X i 

179 

I 

I 

*3'» 

291 I 

3 

58* 

2 

6 


3897 

3 

X 


554 

4 3 


Now 


1*97 


X 10 




3*97 • *5 


554 43' " 554 • 25 

Hence the diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plane 8 
8 g, is - ^ 

t)iftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of llern-poft, 


X 10.03=170.5. 

g 0 G from the firft ordinate 


Diftance of the centre of gravity from the aft fide of poft, 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium AR g 8 from its ordinate AR, 
Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the ftem-poft, 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of this plane from the aft fide of the ftem-poft, • 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium G 0 y v from its ordinate G 0» 
Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poft, 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of this trapezium from the aft fide of the poft, * 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fedion of the ftcrn.poft from the aft part of the poft, 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fc^yon of the ftern from the aft fide of the poft, 

» _ 


titt* 

70.5 

Hi 

84.0 























BooSc^n* 

iJsiiWof 
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The areu of tbefcfcTenl planM, calcuUtcd by the common method, will be as fidlow s 


w JJ ary 

yyS^-t^b fcf ilbt tfce* Bijd Its momentimi f t et.g VHa ^ 

irapcdum Ak^8, ^nd iti momentum X99.i3X9= 
fTak** Tf tra^mum G o yy, and its momentum 214.59 X ^S9»2Z =s 

0.77 for ifctt c!ic fedUoo of ftenl^poft, and its momeotum 0.77 x 0.20 s 
0.77 for thit of the fe^ion of the ftenia end its momeotum 0.77 X ^^9»7Ci c: 


5974.16 Sum 
N««; 5 O 30 'j 7 . 7 ^il 


fcm-pofta 


466947.6000 

1792*1700 

54167.0256 

0.2233 

^30-7 15^ 
503037-73* I 



^974!!?^ it 84a, the diftaiitfe of the centre of gravity of the whole fcaion from the aft fide of the 


II. Ootmlittatitn of Ot Ctatre f Gratify ffthefecoai fforhmital Seaiou. 

To find the (liftance of the centre of gneity of double the plane S/i, G from its firft ordinate 8 /. 

rh_.i ^ 


Ordinatetg 

feet. III. Pit. 

11 25 

>5 3 

n 5 

18 10 

19 10 

20 7 

21 o 
»r 2 
21 0 
20 10 
to 6 
19 10 
18 6 
»5 9 
ti 2 


o 

o 

5 

6 

6 

3 

o 

6 

9 

6 

o 

0 


Doubk Qrda 
Feet. in. Pts. 

2t 

30 

34 10 
37 8 
39 9 


t 


41 

4 * 

4* 

4* 

4* 

4* 

39 

37 

3« 


la Fadiort. 

oi 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I 

8 

9 

10 

II 
12 
*3 


oi 


22 5 


296 4 

336 8 
376 1 
410 10 

436 4 
444 o 

/ ' \ ’ 

® ((3X>s)— 4 ) Xi iS3 5 


t. frodufU. 2. Faft. 
Feet. In. Pts. 

389 

30 6 
69 8 

113 I 

159 o 
205 10 
*5* 3 


o 

o 

6 

o 

o 

o 


2. Produd^Sa 
Fecf, In. Pt*. 
II 2 2 

30 6 

34 10 
37 8 
39 9 
2 

0 

4 

1 

9 

I 
8 
o 

7 


41 

42 
42 
42 
41 
41 

39 

37 

31 


o 

o 

6 

o 

o 

6 

o 

o 

6 

o] 

o 

o 

o 


1 1 


3698 5 3 


523 II 6 


273 23 546 4 6 

■' -w 

IS" Ssos'^lT' 8/b G from iu Cril 

’^,TmV ‘"°4 = 2 j^X.e.o 3 = . . . . 

Dillar-e of this ordinate from the aft fide of the ftrrn-poil 

i)iftance of the centre of gravity of the above plaoc from the aft fide of poft 

Diftance of the centre of pavity of double the trapezium AR /8 from its ordinate AR 
iJiftaiicc of this ordinaic from aft fifle of ftcro*poft • 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium -from the aft fide of the poft 

Diftanceof the centre of gravity of the trapezium before the ordinate G » from that ordinate 
Diftance of that ordinate from the aft fide of the poll . “«• mai oroinaie 

jDiftance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium from the aft fide of the poft 

Di£n~ nf ft«n>-poft from the aft fide of the poll 
Diftance of the centre of gravity of the feaion of the item from the aft fide of the poft*^ 

The areas of thefe frveral plans being calculated, will be as follow : 
5253.22 for that of the plan 8/b G, and its momentum 5255.22 x ^4.20= 

153.11 frr that of double the trapezium A R/8, audits momentum 15^11x8.95- 
182.40 the area of the trapezium before, and its momentum 182.40^ 1 co.^^ . 

0.77 the area of the fedlion of the flcrnpi.ll, and its momentum 0.77 Xasg = 
feftion of the Hem, and its momentum 0*77 x 169.76 ~ 

5592.27 Sum . _ . 

VoL. XVII. Part 11. *, M * 

3 H 


ordinate 8 « js 
70.79 
^ 3-5 


84.29 

8.38 

0.57 

8.95 

5-74 

153*78 

159.52 

0.29 

169.76 


442962.4938 

*370.3345 

29096.4480 
®- 2^33 
130.7 152 


473560.214^8 

N©w 
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Ctiotrc of 4i7 2 560.214,8 • ' ■ . ■ T • ' *Centreof 

Gravity. Now ~ ^ 84.68, the diftance of the centre of gravity af the whole fc^lion from the aft fide of the Gravity. 


ftern poll. 


5952.27 

III. Determination of the Centre of Gravity of the third fforiaontal SeSion. 
t>i(lance of the centre of gravity of double the plan 8 r m G from ita firfl: ordinate 81* 


Ordinates. 

Double Ord. 

I. Fadtors. 

I. Produdts. 2. 

Faft. 

2. Fr9du0s. 

Feet. 

In. Pts. 

Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 


Feet. 

In. 

Pt». 


Feet. 

In. 

Pt«. 

6 

7 

6 

»3 

3 

0 

oj 

2 

2 

6 

ol 

6 

7 

6 

11 

7 

6 

23 

3 

0 

I 

23 

3 

0 

1 

23 

.3 

0 

15 

1 

0 

30 

2 

0 

2 

60 

'4 

0 


30 

2 

0 

17 

I 

3 

34 

2 

6 

3 

102 

7 

6 

I 

34 

2 

6 

18 

3 

0 

36 

6 

0 

4 

146 

0 

0 


36 

6 

0 

19 

3 

0 

38 

6 

0 

5 

192 

6 

0 

I 

3B 

6 

0 

19 

9 

0 

39 

6 

0 

6 

237 

0 

0 

1 

39 

6 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

7 

2S0 

0 

0 

1 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

8 

320 

0 

0 

t 

40 

0 

0 

*9 

8 

3 

39 

4 

6 

9 

354 

4 

6 

1 

39 

4 

6 

19 

I 

3 

3« 

2 

6 

10 

382 

1 

0 

I 

38 

2 

6 

18 

1 

0 

36 

2 

0 

1 1 

^97 

10 

0 

i 

36 

2 

0 

16 

3 

9 

32 

7 

6 

12 

391 

6 

0 

1 

32 

7 

6 

13 

2 

3 

26 

4 

6 


342 

10 

6 

1 

26 

4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

16 

9 


(3 x1s)— 4) 

1 14 

5 

6 

ol 

8 

4 

6 

242 

5 

3 

484 

10 

6 


3347 

0 

6 


469 

10 

6 


Hence the difiance of the centre of gravity of double the plane 8 r m G from ita firft ordinate 8 e ii 

- . 7i»4f 


.51+Z_£.«x.o o 4 = .lL41f+x,o.03= 
■ 469 10 6 469.87 ^ ^ 


Difiaiice of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poll 

Hence the difiance of the centre of gravity of this plan from the aft fide of the poll is 

Hifiance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium A Re 8, from its ordinate AR 
Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poll - - . 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of this trapezium from the aft fide of the poll 

Diftince of the centre of gravity of the foremoft trapezium from its ordinate Gm 
Diftdnce of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poll . - - 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of this trapezium from the aft fide of the poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fedlion of the poft from the aft fide of the poft 
Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fedtion of the ftem from the aft fide of the poft 

The areas of thefe fcveral planes will be found to be as follow : 

4712.7961 for that of double the plan 8 ^ m G> and its momentum 4712.7961 X ^4*94 = 
93.84 the area of double the trapezium AR 3 e88, and its momentum 9^84X 8.61 = 
131.1 for the area of foremoft trapezium, and its momentum 131.1 X 158.97 = 

0.77 the area of the fedtion of the poft, and its momentum 0.77 x 0*29 = 

0.77 the area of the fedtion of the ftem, and its momentum 0.77 X 169.76 ;= 


i3> 


4939.2761 Sum 

4220B4.7706 


84.94 


8.6i 

5.19 

i5.V7» 

158.97 

0.29 

169.76 


400304.9007 

H07.9624 

20840.967 

0.2233 

130.715a 

422084-7706 


Now • 


4939.2761- 


83.45, the diftance of the centre of gravity of the whole fcAion from the aft fide of 


the poft. 


IV. Determination 



JBOOlC lU 



s 

H, 

1 


- B ,'U 

1 L 

D 1 

N 

G 



Cflotre of 

Gravityw 



IV. Determination of the Centre of Gravity of the Fourth Horizontal Se 9 ion, 



Diftance of flic 

centre of gravity of double the plan 8 // / G fi-om its fird ordinate 8 d* 


Ordinates. 

Double Ordk 

1. Fadlurs. 

1. Produfts. 

2 Faft 

2. Products. 


Feet. In. 

Fts. 

Feet. In. Pcs. 


Feet. 

In. 

l>ts. 


Feet. 

In. Pts. 


3 

3 

6 . 

6 

7 

0 


1 

1 

2 


3 

3 

6 


7 

9 

0 


6 

0 

t 

*5 

6 

0 

t 

*5 

6 

0 


11 

1 1 

0 

23 

10 

0 

2 

47 

8 

0 

1 

23 

10 

6 


H 

8 

9 

29 

S 

6 

3 

88 

4 

6 

I 

*9 

5 

6 


t6 

3 

0 

32 

6 

0 

4 

*30 

0 

0 

1 

3 * 

6 

0 


17 

4 

9 

34 

9 

6 

5 

173 

11 

5 

I 

34 

9 

6 


18 

1 

9 


3 

6 

6 

217 

9 

0 

1 

36 

3 

6 


18 

5 

0 

36 

to 

0 

7 

257 

10 

0 

I 

36 

10 

0 


18 

3 

0 

3 ^ 

6 

0 

8 

292 

0 

0 

I 

3<5 

6 

0 


*7 

10 

9 

35 

9 

6 

9 

32* 

I 

6 

1 

35 

9 

6 


17 

2 

6 

34 

5 

0 

10 

340 

10 

0 

1 

34 

5 

0 


15 

10 

3 

31 

8 

6 

It 

348 

9 

6 

i 

3 * 

8 

6 


U 

6 

0 

27 

0 

0 

12 

3*4 

0 

0 

I 

®7 

0 

0 


9 

7 

6 

*9 

3 

0 

>3 

250 

3 

0 

1 

*9 

3 

0 


5 

4 

9 

10 

9 

fi(( 3 Xi 5 )— 4) 

X i 73 

8 

II 

04 

5 

4 

9 


205 

7 

.6 

411 

3 

0 


*883 

1 1 

0 


402 

6 

9 


4*7 

Centre of 
Grayiry. 


Hence the cliflance of the centre of gravity of double the plane B ^ / G from its firil ordinate B h 
2BB3 II o 2883.916 


; X 10 o 45= 


402 69 

Diftaiicc of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poll 


402;s6-><*°-°3 = 


71.85 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of the plan from the aft fide of the poll - ^5-3^ 

Dlftance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium AR d 8 from its ordinate AR - 7.89 

Diilauce of this ordinate from the aft fide of the pod • • - 0.58 


]C)idance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium from the aft fide of the pod • 8.47 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the foremoft trapezium from its ordinate G / * 4*8 3 

'Didance of this ordinate from aft fide of the pod - - - * 53 * 7 ^ 


Didance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium from the aft fide of the pod - 158.61 

dance of the centre of gravity of the fc^fion of the pod from its aft fide - - 0.29 

Didance of the centre of gravity of the fedlion of the dem from the afi fide of the pod - 169.76 

« 

The areas of thefe fevcral plans being calculated, will be as follow : 

4037.6768 for that of double the plan 8 C, and its momentum 4037.6768 x 85.35 = 34461 5.714^ 

51.12 the area of double the trapezium AR J8, and its momentum 51.12 X 8.47 zz. 432.9864 

79.16 the ai'Ca of the foreinod trapezium, and its momentum 79.16X 158.61 = - *-2555. 5676 

0.77 the area of the fc6ti«n of tlic pod, and its momentum 0.77X0.29 = - 0.2233 

0.77 the area of the fe^Lion of the Item, and it's momentum 0.77 X 169.76 = - 130.7152 


4169.4968 Sum 
Then 


4169.4968 


357735-2074 

85. 80, the didance of the fourth horizontal fedlion from the aft fide of the dern'pod<f 


V. Determination of the Centre of Grenniy of the Jfth Horizontal Seilion, 
Didance of the centre of gravity of double the plan Sc k G from its firll ordinate 8 



Ordinates. 
Ivct. In. L. 

Double Ord, 

Feet In. 

1. Faflors. 

'I. Prodiidts. 

tret. In. I-r. 

2. FiiA. 2. Prodnfts, 
?'eei. In. L. 


I 9 0 

3 

6 0 

oi 

070 

o\ 190 


460 

9 

0 0 

t 

900 

1 900 

• 

Over 630 

12 

4^ 

0 


970 

10 9 0 

3 H 2 





42 S 



s 

H 

I 

P 

-B U 

I L 

D 

I 

N 

G, 



BotilcII. 

Centre of 

Feet. 

In. 

L. 

Feet. 

To. 

U 


Foet. 

la. 

X.. 


Feet. 

In. 

L. 

Cdtotre of 

Onvity. Brought 

over 6 

3 

0 

12 

6 

0 


9 

7 

0 


10 

9 

0 ■ 

Ortvity, 


8 

3 

0 

16 

6 

0 

2 

33 

0 

0 

t 

16 

6 

0 



Its 

8 

3 

»3 

4 

6 

3 

70 

1 

6 

1 

23 

4 

6 



23 

10‘. 

3 

27 

8 

6 

4 

110 

10 

0 ' 

1 

27 

8 

6 



15 

3 

0 

SO 

6 

0 

5 

152 

6 

0 

1 

30 

6 

0 



16 

0 

3 

32 

0 

6 

6 

192 

3 

0 

t 

32 

0 

6 



16 

5 

0 

3 * 

10 

0 

7 

229 

10 

0 

1 

32 

10 

0 



16 

3 

0 

3 » 

6 

0 

8 

260 

0 

0 

X 

32 

6 

0 



15 

9 

0 

3 * 

6 

0 

9 

283 

6 

0 

I 

3 * 

6 

0 



14 

10 

0 

29 

8 

0 

10 

296 

8 

0 

X 

29 

8 

0 



12 

10 

3 

23 

8 

6 

11 

282 

9 

6 

1 

25 

8 

6 



9 

8 

9 

»9 

5 

6 

12 

233 

6 

0 

I 

19 

5 

6 



6 

1 

6 

12 

3 

0 

23 

159 

3 

0 

X 

12 

3 

0 



5 

3 

0 

6 

6 

0 

(( 3 X 15 )— 4)xi 4+ 

5 

0 

Oi 

3 

3 

0 



166 

6 

3 

333 

0 

6 


*35^ 

3 

0. 


328 

0 

6 



Hcncc tlic difttnce of the centre of gravity of douhk the plane 8 r i G from its firft ordinate is 
2^58.25 

^10 o ^ = X 10.03 = . . • • 

Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poft . . * 

Diftaace of the centre of gravity of the plan from the aft fide of the poft • 

Difiance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium ARe 8 from its ordinate AR 

Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of poft - - - ' ^ 

Diftance of centre of gravity of trapeauum from aft fide of the poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fbremoft trapezium from its ordinate G k 
Diftance of this ordinate Srom the aft fide of poft . • - 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the foremoft trapezium from the aft fide of the poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the feftion of the poft from the aft fide of poft 
Diftance of the centre of gravity of the feaion of the ftem from the aft fide of poft 


^358 S • 


o 6 
72.XO 

i3'5o 

85.60 

7 * 4 * 

0.58 

8.00 

» 53 - 7 a 

158.00 

0.29 

169.7^ 


The areas of thefc fcvcral planes being calculated, will be- as follow : 

3290.2412 for the area of double the plan S ci G9 and its momentum 3290.2412 X 85.6 281644.6467 

*1.21 the area of double the trapfzium ARe8, and its momentum 31.21 X 8 = - 249.68 


31.21 ttie area 01 couDie me trapfzium . 

42.43 the area of the foremoft trapezium, and its momentum 4^*43 X 15® — 

0.77 the area of the fediion of the poft, and its momentum 0-77 X o «*9 = 

0.77 the area of the fedkion of the ftem, and its momentum 0.77 X 169.76 = 


6703.94 

0-2233 

1 30.7 1 5^ 

3365.4212 Sum ... - - Z8I729.2052 

j 85.79, the diftance of the centre of gravity of the whole feftion from the aft fide of 

VI. Dctertninathn of the Centre of Gravity of the Sixth Hori%ontal SeSion. 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plan B hi G from its firft ordinate 8 K 

2. Produdks* 

Feet. In. 1.. 

100 
4 10 O 
8 10 o 
14 7 o 
20 3 6 

24 2' 6 


Ordinates. 

Double .Ord. 

X. Favors. 

I. Produdks. 

2* Fadk. 

Feet. 

In. 

L. 

Feet. In. 

1 .. 


Feet. 

In. 

I.. 


X 

0 

D 

2 0 

0 

Oi 

0 

4 

0 

oi 

% 

5 

0 

4 10 

0 

1 

4 

10 

0 

i 

4 

5 

0 

8 lo 

0 

2 

»7 

8 

0 

1 

7 

3 

6 

14 7 

0 

3 

43 

9 

0 

1 

10 

1 

9 

20 3 

6 

4 

81 

2 

0 

1 

12 

I 


24 2 

6 

5 

121 

0 

6 

1 

Over 37 

4 

T’ 

74 9 

0 


2^ 

9 

6 



73 9 


Brought 



BocktL 

5 

H 

I 

P-B 

IT I 

L D I 

N 

G . 



4?9 

Centre el Peer. 

In. L. 

feet. 

In. 

I. 


Feet. In. 1 .. 


Feet. 

in. 

L. 

CVetRof 

Grarvity.’ Brought over 37 

4 ’6 

74 

9 

0 


268 9 <6 


73 

9 

0 

Gravity. 

^ 13 

3 0 

26 

6 

d 

6 

159 0 0 

t 

26 

6 

0 



*3 

9 

9 

27 

7 

6 

7 

' J93 

4 

6 

1 

*7 

7 

6 

^3 

7 

0 

27 

2 

0 

8 

217 

4 

0 

1 

*7 

a 

0 

12 

8 

0 

25 

4 

0 

9 

228 

0 

0 

1 

*5 

4 

0 

10 

6 

6 

21 

I 

0 

10 

210 

10 

0 

1 

■21 

1 

0 

7 

I 

0 

14 

2 

0 

11 


10 

0 

I 

*4 

2 

0 

4 

7 

3 

9 

2 

6 

12 

110 

6 

0 

1 

9 

2 

6 

2 

10 

6 

5 

9 

0 

*3 

7 + 

9 

0 

1 

5 

9 

0 

1 

6 

9 

3 

1 

6X 1 

[(3x15)— 4) 

Ki 21 

4 

3 

oi 

I 

6 

9 

117 

4 

3 

*34 

8 

6 


1639 

9 

3 


232 

X 

9 


H^Ace^tlte didance of the centre of gravity of double the plane 85 vG 
1639 9 3^ *^ 39-77 

— ^ — - — -X 10 o 4 =; — ii-L'-x 10.035s - . . • 

232 1 9 ^ 23*-i4 


Didance of this ordinate from aft fide of pod 


from its fird ordinafe 8 5 ia 
- 70.84 

13.50 


Hence the didance of the centte taf gfavity of the plan fretn the aft fide of the pod ta - S4.54 

Diftnnce of the centre of gravity of the trapezium AR 5 • from its ordinate AR » • 6.88 

Didancc of this ordinate tmm the aft fide of the pod ..... 0.58 

Didance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium from the aft fide of the pod . . 7.46 

Didance of the centre of mvity of the foremod trapezium from the ordinate G r • 2.92 

Didance of this ordinate ^om the aft fide of pod 153*78 

Didanee of the centre of gravity of tills trapezium from the aft fide of the pod • - 156.70 

^ Didance of the centre of gravity of the feftion of the pod from its aft fide • - D.29 

Didance of the centre of gravity of the fedion of the dem from the aft fide of the poft - • 169.76 

The areas of theft pkhi vtrill be found to be as follow : 


2328.3642 for that of double the plan 8 5 f G and its momentum 2328.3642 x 84.34 =5 196374.2366 

21.52 for the area of double the trapezium AR 5 8, and its momentum 21.52 x 7*46 =5 160.539a 

. 15.04 the area of the foremod trapeKiam> and its momentum 15.04 X 156.7 == . 2356.7680 

0.77 the area of the ftdtion of the pod, and its momentum 0.77 x 0.29= . • 0.2233 

0.77 the area of the ftftion of the deni, and its momentum 0.77 X 169.76 » . 130.7 152- 


2366^4642 Sum 


199022.482^ 


Now 


199022. 4823 

2366.4642 


84.1, the didanee of the centre of gravity of the whole from the aft fide of the poft. 


VII. Detcrminatton of the Centre of Gravity of the feventh Horizontal Se£fion, 
Didanee of the centre of gravity of double the plan S a h G from its fird ordinate 8 a* 
Ordnates. Double Ord. i, Faftors. i Produfts. 2. Faift. 2. Produds. 


Feet. 

In. 

L. 

Feet. 

In. 



Feet. 

In. 

L. 


Feet. 

In. 

JL 

0 

8 

0 

I 

4 

0 


0 

2 

8 

ol 

0 

8 

0 

I 

1 

6 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

r 

7 

6 ■ 

3 

3 

0 

2 

6 

6 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

10 

9 

3 

9 

6 

3 

II 

4 

6 

1 

3 

9 

6 

1 

X 

3 

4 

2 

6 

4 

1*6 

10 

0 

1 

4 

a 

6 

2 

I 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 -' 

20 

10 

0 

I 

4 

2 

0 

1 

10 

9 

2 

9 

6 

6 

22 

9 

0 

I 

3 

9 

6 

j 

8 

0 

3 

4 

0 

7 

*3 

4 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

I 

I 

0 

2 

2 

0 

8 

17 

4 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

9 

o > 

1 

6 

0 

9 

13 

6 

0 

1 

] 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

I 

4 

0 

VO 

>3 

4 

0 

I 

1 

4 

0 

0««r 15 

6 

9 

30 

1 

6 


148 

5 

2 


30 

3 

6 


Brought 



430 

I Centre of 




S 

H 

I 

p 

-BUI 

L 

D 

! 

N 

0. 
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Peel. 

Tn. L. 

Feet. 

Ink 

L 


Feet. 

In. 

L. 


Peet 

■In. !*.- 

Centre oi 

*• >5 

6 

9 

30 

1 

6 


148 

3 

2 


30 

5 

6- . * 

i CXravfcy* 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

11 

>4 

8 

0 

t 

1 

4 

0 


r > 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

12 

16 

0 

0 

I 

1 

4 

0 


0 

8 

0 

t 

4 

0 


>7 

4 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 


0 

8 

Q 

1 

4 

0 . 

((3x15)— 4) 

Xi 9 

I 

4 

ol 

0 

8 

0 


18 

2 

9 

3^ 

5 

6 


205 

4 

6 


35 

1 


' 


licnce the diflance of the centre of gravity of double 

this plane from its firft ordinate is ^ . 

35 * 6 ^ 

X 10.83 ss * *■ 58-65 

35.11 

The di dance of this ordinate from aft fide of 

poft = . - 13.50 

tf’ence the diftaner of the centre of gravity of 
this plane from the aft lide of the poll is 
l)i(lance of the centre of gravity of double the 
rectangle AR /i 8 from its ordinate AR 
Diftaiicc of this ordinate from the aft fide of 
the pud ... 


£)iilancc of the centre of gravity of this rec- 
tangle from the aft fide of the poll 
Didance of the centre of gTavity of the fore- 
mod rc^langle from its ordinate 7' 7 e 7^ 
Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of 
the pod - . * 


72.15 

6.45 

0.58 

7-03 

1.25 

>53-78 


Didanre of the centre of gravity of this rec- 
tangle from the aft fide of ilie pod *55*c>3 

Didance of the centre of gravity of the fuc- 

tion of lilt* pod fix)m its aft fulc - 0.29 

Dldancc of the centre of gravity of the fcc- 
tion of the deni from the aft fide of the 
pod . » - 169.76 

Now the areas of ihefe feveral plans being calculated 
will be as follow ; — 

352.2536, the area of double the plan 
8 ^ G and its monKiituin 

352 , 2536 x 72 -« 5 = 25415.0972 

17,15-70, the area of double the rectan- 
gle AR ti 8, and its mo- 
inciUum 1 7,1570 X 7.03= 120.6137 

.3.3250, the area of the loreniod reCt- 
FTiglc, and its momentum 

3 325oXi5i[.03-= 

0.77, the area of the iedtiun of the 
port, and its monicntum 
0.77x0.29= 

fc.77, the area of the IcdUon of the 
ftem and its momentum 
0.77x169,76=5 




Sum 


VIII. Determination of the Centre of Qrafoity of the Dighlh 
Plane* 

This plane is equal in length to the feventh horiion* 
tal plane, and its breadth is equal to that of the keel. 
The didance between the feveiith and eighth plane is 
three feet, but which is here taken equal to 2 fieet Jili 
inches. 

Didance between the aft fide of the poft and 
. the firft ordinate - - 13*5 

Fourteen intervals between the fifteen ordi- 
nates, each interval being 10.03 140.42 

Didance of the lad ordinate from the fore foot 2.2 


Hence the length of the eighth plane is 
Which multiply by the breadth 


156,12 

>•33 


The produfl is the area of this plane 208. 

The didance of its centre of gravity from the 
aft fide of the pod, being equal to half its 
length, is - • 78.06 

The centres of gravity of thefc eight planes being 
found, the didance of the centre of gravity of the bot- 
tom of the Ihip from the aft fide of the podi and alfo 
its altitude, may from thenee be eafily determined* 
From the principles already explained, the didanctf 
of the centre of gravity of the bottom from the aft fide 
of the poft, is equal to the fum of the momentiims of 
an infinite number of horizontal planes, divided by the 
fum of thefe planes# or, which is the fame, by the foli- 
dity of the bottom. As, however, we have no more 
than eight planes, we muft therefore conceive their mo- 
mcntum.s as tlie ordinates of a curve, whofc didanccs 
may be ihe fame as that of the horizontal planes. Now 
the fum of thefe ordinates minus half the fum of the ex- 
treme ordinates being multiplied by their diftance, gives 
the furfacc of the curve ; of which any ordinate what- 
ever reprefents the momentum of the horizontal plane 
at the fame altitude as thefe ordinates ; and the whole 
furfacc will reprefent the fum of the momeiitums of all 
the horizontal planes^ 


3*54747 


0.2233 


13O.7152 

^6182.1242 


Hor.Planes. 

5974.16 

559*.27 

493‘>*7 

4169.50 

3365-4* 

2266.46 

374-«7 

^08.00 


VIku fJ9«95> tl'C diftance of the 

374-2756 ^ 

Centro of gravity of the whole ft^lion from the aft fide 
fef the jnjit. 

M 


Faa. 

Of 

1 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

oi 


Produ^B. 

2987.08 

5592.27 

4939*27 

4169.50 

3365-4* 

2366.46 

374*27 

104.00 


Momentum^. Fiv<4. Produrts. 


Now 


23898.27 

2022451.09 


23898.27 


503037-73 

0 

r *5*5*^ 

86 

473560.21 

1 

/| 73560 

21 

422084.77 

1 

422084 

77 

357735-2J 

1 

35’’735 

21 

288729.20 

I 

288721; 

20 

199022.48 

1 

1 9902 2 

.jB 

21682.12 

I 

21682 

12 

16236.48 

0 

' 8118.24 



20.1 24 N » 

09 

84.63, the 

diftance t*t 




eci 

'jr 
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Cefitre^ centre of gravity of the bottom of the (hip from the 
Gravity^ aft fide of the poft. 

The licighl'of the centre of gravity of the bottom 
above the lower edge of the keel may be determined 
by the fame principTee. Thus: 

To one fixthof thelowermoil horizontal fe£lion add 
the product bf one fixth of the uppermoft fe^tion by 
three times the.number of fedions minus four the fe- 
tond fe^ion in aicendiingt twice thc<thitd, three times 
the foiirthy &c. ; and to half the fum of the extreme 
plarfes add all the intermediate oncd. Now the firfi of 
thefe fumSf multiplied by the difiaiicebrtweeii the planes 
or fedtons^^and divided by the fecoiid fum« gives the 
altitude of the centre of gravity, of the bottom of the 
fliip above the lower edge of the keel as required. 


Hor. PHmes. 

xftFjdl. 

tft Produdft. id FacSI. id Produi^s. 

208.00 

oi 

34-67 

Oi 

104.00 

374-27 

1 

. 374-27 

1 

374.27 

2366.46 

2 

4732.92 

1 

2366.46 

33'’y-4* 

3 

10096.26 

I 

33f'S-4* 

4169.50 

4 

16678.00 

I 

4169.50 

4939-*7 

5 

24696.35 

I 

4939- *7 

5592.27 

6 

33553-6* 


559*-*7 

5974.i6(( 

3x8)— 4] 

IxJ 19913-87 

oi 

2987.08 


70 

(termina- 
jti of rhe 
*i/hr of 
I lilCta- 
■)fcr 

jo/c ihc 
•itr - of 
avirv. 


110079.96 23898.27 

ITO079.06 , , . , 

Now --g^^. — X i -95 = »3-583, the height of 

the centre of gravity of the bottom of the fnip above 
the lower edge of the keel. 

We have now found the diflancc of the centre of gra- 
vity of the bottom of the fiiip from the aft fide of tlie 
poft, and its altitude above the lower edge of the keel. 
'Hence the flip being fuppofed in an upright pufition, 
this centre of gravity will necefiarily be in the vertical 
longitudinal ledlion which divides the Hi ip into two 
equal and fimilar parts ; the polition of this centre is 
therefore determined. 

It now remains to find the height of the metacenter 
above the centre of gravity ; the expreflion for this al- 

titude, asfoundinChaplII.is- y — 5 which we (hall 

now apply to determine the mctacentcr of the fliip of 
7+ whofc centre of gravity wc have already 

found. 

Ord. 01 the Plane of Floatation. |Cub. of Ordinates. 


Ft. 

Inch. 

Ft. Sc dec. of Foot. 


14 

9 

0 

1.^.7 

3209.046 

17 

I 

6 

17.1 

5000.2 1 1 

18 

9 

0 

18.7 

6591.797 

‘^9 

10 

0 

19.8 

7762.392 

20 

7 

6 

20.6 

8741.816 

21 

1 

9 

2 1.3 

9595-703 

2 1 

6 

3 

2J.5 

9938.375 

21 

7 

9 

21.7 

10289.109 

21 

7 

9 

21.7 

10289.109 

21 

7 

6 

21.7 

10289.109 

21 

4 

0 

2T.3 

9^'M-597 

20 

10 

6 

20.9 

9129.329 

19 

9 

0 

19.7 

7703-734 

I7' 

4 

6 

17.4 

5268.024 

*3 

1 

3 

M.i 

2248.09 f 


291 


I L D I N G. 

Ordinate at 10.03 the or- 

dinate 8^, r=4, of which the cube 
is 64, and 64 X i 

Ordinate at 10.03 o‘- 

dinate G 9 6} cube of w'hich is 

2 16, and 2 1 6 X 4 

Sum 

Diftance between the ordinates 

Produ^ 

Half the cube of the aftcr- 
moft ordinate 

Half the cube of the thick- 
nefa of the ftem 

Sum 

Diilaiice between the ordinates 



43* 

Ccntie of 
Gravity, 

32- 


108. 


115859.441 

10.03 


1 162070.20326 


32- 

0.14 

32.14 

3-0 


Produdl ... 96.4^ 

Half the cube of ilie fore- 

moft ordinate - 108. 

Half the cube of the tliick- 

nefsoftheftem • .14 


Sum - - 108.14 

Diftance between the ordinates 5.5 


Produ<5l 

/y * 

2 


594.77 

1 162761.39326 
2325522.78652 


- - 775174.26217 

The folidity of the bottom is 2527^ tons*:70oi8.67 

‘ ' ■‘x 77 ?;i7-2^> . 




cubic feet: 


hence ' 


V 7C018.67 
the altitude of the metacenter above the centre of gra- 
vity of the bottom of the Ihip. 


APPENDIX. 

When a fhip is built, Ihe mull be fitted with 
mails, yards, fails, rope^i, ami block.;, or, in otlier 
words, Ihe mull be ringed before ihe can go to fca. 
To complete this article, it may therefore be thought 
neceflaiy to treat of the art of rigging vcfttls; hot 
we have elfewhcrc ( fee R« p e-Ma k i n r: , 

and Sail) fhown how the fcveral parts of a fliip’j, 
made; and the art of putting thtru prn]»jr- 
ly tugetlicp, fo as to make the ftilpbcft anfvvcr the pur- 
pofe for which fhe is ifitended, dtpemls upon a jiill 
knowledge of the impulfo and refill 'jiue of rluids, and of 
the theory aiidpradice of fcamarilhip. (See Rssistasc^ 
of Fluiils and Seamanship). N.>ll'.ing, therefore, of 
the fubjefl is left to us here, except vi'c were to llatc in 
few. word« the progrtfllve methoj of rigging fhips; but 
there is no one uiidevialing mode which is purfued, as 
the nature of the operation is fujh that all the parts of 
it may be advancing at the fame time. Wc (hall there- 
fore take our leave oifldps Jldp^hnildin^ with a ftw 
general obfervations on fmUmak'tng^ which were omitted 
under the article Sail, referring our rcadcis for farther 
infurmatigii to the very elegant work lately piiblilhed,iu 


391. 1 


i >57 ‘9-442 
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^ppendli. tvro voluAieti on iki EUmentt and PraBice of Rig. 

‘ ‘ gin^ and Seamaiflinp* 

Sails arc made of canvaBt of different tettiires, and arc 
extended on or between' the raafif, to receive the wind 
that forces the vcffcl through the water, Tfhcy are 
quadrilateral or triangular, as has been elfewhere de- 
forihed, and are cut out of the canvas cloth by cloth. 
The width is governed by the length of the yardi gaff# 
boom» or (lay $ the depth by the height of the inaft* 
in the valuable work to which wc have juft referred^ 
the following dire^.iioiii arc given for cutting fails. 

The width and depth being given, find the number 
of cloths the width requires, allowing for icatnSf taUtng 
r>n the leeches, and flack cloth ; andf itt the dcptb» u* 
low for tabling on the head and foot, tor fails cut 
fquare on the head and foot, with gorei only on the 
leeches, as fame topfails, &c. the cloths on the head, 
between the leeches, are cut fquare to the depth ; and 
the gores on the leeches, arc found bydividing the depth 
of the fail by the number of cloths gored, which givea 
the length of each gore. The gore is fet down fiom a 
fquare with the oppofite fclvagc ; and the canvas being 
cut diagonally, the longed gored (idc of one cloth 
makes the fhorteft fide of the next ( conrequentlv, the 
fird gore being known, the reft are cut by it. in the 
leeches of topfails cut hollow, the upper gores are long- 
er than the lower ones ; and in fails cut with a roach 
leech, the lower gores aie longer than the upper ones. 
This mud be regulated by judgment, and care taken 
that the whole of the gores do not exceed the depth of 
the leech. Or, by drawing on paper the gored (idc of 
the fail, and delineating the breadth of every cloth by 
a convenient fcale of equal parts of an inch to a foot, 
the length of every gore may be found with precifion. 
Sails, gored with a fweep on the head or the foot, or 
on both, have the depth of their gores marked on the 
fclvagc, from the fquare of the given depth on each 
doth, and are cut as above ) the longeft felvage of one 
(el virig to meafure the ftiorteft felvage of the next, be- 
ginning with the firft gored cloth next the middle in 
fomc fails, and the firft cloth next the tnaft leech in o- 
tlicrs. For ihofc gores that are irregular no ftrift rule 
can be given ; they can only be determined by the 
judgment of the fail-maker, or by a drawing. 

“ In the royal navy, mizen topfnils arc cut with three 
® hollow in tlic foot ; but, in the mcr- 
chant fei vice, top and topgallant fails are cut v/ith more 
irnd OT Icfs holloW in thc foot. FlyiBg jibs arc cut with a 

roach curve on thc (lay, and a tlircc-inch gore in each 
l cloth, (hoitening from thc tack to thc clue. Lower 
ftudding-fails are cut with fquare leeches, and topmaft 
and topgalhint-maft finddiiig fails with goring Ictchcr. 

“ The length of reef and middle bands is governed by 
the width of ihe fail at their rtfpeftive places; the leech- 
liniiiga, bunllinc cloths, top-linings, raaft-eloths, andcor- 
m*r pieces, arc cut agreeably to the depth of thc fail ; 
cadi doth and every article Ihould be properly marked 
with eharcoal, to prevent coufufion or mittake. Sails 
th It hnve bonnets are cut out the whole depth of thc 
fail mu’i bonnet indiidcil, allowing enough for the tab-. 
l.'ngG on thcjfool of the fail and head and foot of thc 
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bonnet. The bonnet is cut off after the (ail is (owed 
together. If a drabler is required, it ia aOnwed far in,' 
the cutting out the fame ta the honiioi.^ 

When the cloth it thus propetiy cut# tht^dHfaitnt 
pieces afe to be joined together in the farm «f I (hi) | 
nnd for doing this properly we have the fitdlnwiog di- 
redinns in the work already quoted. ** Sails have t 
double flat feam, and (hould be fewed with the heft Eng^ 
lifti made twine of tbfee threaxls, ^mui g6o fat^Uomt to 
the pound, and have from one hondird and eight to one 
hundred and fixteca ftitchea in every yard in leogthi 
The twine far large fails, in the royal navy, is waned by 
hand, with genuine becanrna, mined with one-fixth part 
of dear turpentine ; andi for fmall fails, in a minturc 
made whh beei y^n, 4 fa | hogs lard J lb { and clear 
turpentine tlb. In tbemcfchantrervicc, thetwiucis-dip* 
ped in tar ( l ), foftened with a proper proportion of giL 

** It is the erroneous pradUce of fome failmakers not 
to few the fcams any farther than where thc edge is 
creafed down far the tabling ; but all fails (hould be 
fewed quite home to the end, and, when firtifticd, (hould 
be well rubbed down With a rubber* In the merchant 
fervice fcams are fumetimes made broader at the foot 
than at the head, being ftronger. Broad Teams are not 
allowed to be made on coarfes, in the royal navy, but 
goring leeches are adopted in lieu of them. Bodm 
maitimils and the fails of (loops generally have the feami 
broader at the foot than at the head. The Teams of 
courfes and topfails are ftuck or Hitched up, in thc 
middle of thc Teams, along the whole length, with dou- 
ble feaming-twine ; and have from 68 to 7S flitches iit 
a yard. In the merchant fervice it is common to flick 
the fcams whh two rows of flitches. When the fail is half 
worn, as they will then lafl till the fail is worn out. 

** The breadth of the fcams of courfes, topfails, and 
other fails, in thc royal navy, to be as follow, viz. cour« 
fes and topfails, far 50 gun (hips and upwards, one inch 
and a half, and for 44 gun Ihips and upwards, one inch 
and a quarter, at head and foot ; all other fails, one inch 
at head and foot. 

** The tablings of all fails arc to be of a proportion- 
able breadth to thc fize of the fail, and fewed at the 
edge, with 68 to 73 flitches in a yard. Thofc for the 
heads of main and fore courfes to be four to fix inches 
wide } for fprit courfes and mizens, drivers, and other 
boom fails, 3 to 4 inches wide ; for topfails, 3 inches to 
4 inches aud a half ; topgallant and fprit topfails, 3 
inches ; royal fails, 2 inches and a half ; jib and other 
ftayfails, 3 inches to 4 inches and a half, on thc flay or 
hoifl ; and for fludding fails, 3 inches to 4 inehrs on the 
head. Tablings on the foot and leeches of main and 
fore courfes to be 3 inches to 5 inches broad ; fprit 
courfe and topfails, 3 inches ; topgallant and fprit top- 
fidU, a inches and a half t royals, 2 inches ; fore leeches 
of mizen, driver, and other boornfails, 3 inches and a 
half to 4 inches ; after leech, 3 inches ; and on the foot 
3 or 3 inches. Tablings on the after leech of jibs and 
other llayfails to be from 2 to 3 inches broad ; and, on 
the foot, 2 to 3 inches and a half : on fludding fail 
leeches one inch and a half to two inches and a half ; 
and on the foot, from one to tw'o inches. 

“ Main 


(i.) The dipping of ihc twine in tar, wc arc perfuaded, is a very bad prudlice, for the rcafon afligned in Rop*- 
Maxing. tiwC that article, 33, ^ I 
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ikpfHindii. tod Im toorfcB are lined on the leeehest 

from due to earing* ^eith onecloth feamed on and duck 
or ditched in the middle* and' hare a middle band half 
way between the lower reef bsmd and the foot, alfo four 
buntline clothat at equal diftances between the leeches* 
the upper end of wfatdl arc carried under the middle 
band* that the lower fide of the band may be tabled up- 
on or fewed over the end of the bantline pieces They 
have likdwife two reef bands | each in breadth one-third 
of the breadth of the canvas | the upper one is onc-Iixth 
of the depth of the fail from the head* and the lower 
band is at the fame didance from the upper one ; the 
ends go four inches under the leech linings* which are 
feamed over the reef bands. All linings are Teamed on* 
and are (luck with 68 to 7 a ditches in a yard. 

** Main* fore* and miaen* topfails have leech linings* 
mad and top linings* buntline cloths* middle bands and 
reef hands. The leech linings arc made of one breadth 
of cloth* fo cut and fewed as to be half a cloth broad 
at the head* and a cloth and a half broad at the 
foot ; the piece cut out being half the breadtii of the 
cloth at one end* and tapering to a point at the o- 
thcr. The iniddle bands are put on half way between 
the lower reef and foot* the buntline cloths join tlic 
top-linings* and the buntline cloths and top^hniros are 
carried up to the lower fide of the middle band* which 
is tabled on them. The mail lining is of two cloths* 
and extends from the foot of the fail to the low'cr reef* 
to receive the beat or chafe of the mail. Th< middle 
baud IS made of one breadth of canvas* of the fame 
number as the top-liniag. It is firfl fotded and rubbed 
down* to make a creafe at one-third of the breadth ; 
then tabled on the felvage* dnd (luck along the creafe t 
then turned down* and tabled and duck through both 
the double and Angle parts* with 68 to 72 ditches iti 
a yard. It is the opinion of many* tliat iniddle bands 
(hould not be put on until the fail is half worn. 

Main and fore topfails have three and fometimes 
four reef bands from leech to leech* over the leech li- 
nings ; the upper one is one-eighth of the depth of the 
fail from the head* and they arc the fame didance afun- 
dcT ill the royal navy, but more in the merchant fcrvice. 
The reef bauds are each of half a breadth of canvas put 
on double ; the firll fide is (luck twice* and the lift 
turned over, fo that the reef holes may be worked upon 
the double part uf the band* which is alfo duck with 
68 to 72 ditches in a yard. 

The top lining of topfails is of canvas 6 or 7* 
The other linings of this* and all the linings of other 
fails, (hould be of the fame quality as the fails to which 
they belong. 

** Top-linings and mad cloths are put on the aft fide* 
and all other linings on the fore fide, of fails. Mizens 
arc lined with one breadth of cloth from the clue five 
yards up the leech* and have a reef band fewed on* in 
the fame manner as on other fails, at one-fifth the depth 
of the fail from the foot ; they have alfo a nock-piece 
and a pcek< piece, one cut out of the other, fo that each 
contains one yard. Mizen topfails of 50 gun (hJps and 
upwards have three reefs* the upper one is one-eighth 
of the depth of the fail from the head, and the reefs ire 
at the fame didance afunder. Mizen topfails of (hips 
of 44 guns and under have two reefs one-feventb part 
* of the depth of the fail afunder, the upper one being at 
the fame didance from the bead Main and main top 

Vox.. XVil. Pan 11. 
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iludding fafla have each one reef, at one-eighth of the AppeudU. 
depth of the fail from the head. Reef bands (hould not " 
be put on until the fail is fewed up, a contrai y praflice 
being very erroneous. Lower llayfails, fore top and 
main top llayfails, and flying jibs, have clue-pirces two 
yards long. Square tack daylails have half a breadth 
of cloth at the fore part, with a clue-piece containing 
two yards* and a pcek-picce* conlainiug one yard. 

“ Sails have two holes in each cloth, at the beads 
and reefs of courfes, toplails* and other fqiiarc fails ; one 
hole in every yard in the day of flying jibs, and one in 
every three quarters of a yard in the flays of fquare tack 
and other day fails. Thcfc arc made by an iuiLrument 
called -A pegging awU or a dabber, and arc fenced rouixl 
by (litclnng the edge to a fmall grommet, made with 
log or other line ; when finiflied, they (hould be well 
dretched or rounded up by a pricker or a maflinc-fpike. 

Reef and head holes of large fails have grommets of 
twelve-thread line, worked round with 18 to ai (lit -h- 
es } imaller fails have grommets of ninc-lhiead line, 
with 16 to 18 ditches* or as many as (hall cover tbs 
line* and finallcr holes in proportion. The holes for 
marline the clues of fails and the top-brims of topfails 
have grommets of log-line, and fl'ould have ftom to 

II ditches; twelve holes are worked in each doth. 

Main courfes have marline holes from the clue to the 
lower bow line cringle up the leech, and from the due 
to the fird buntline cringle on the foot. Pore courUt 
have marline holes one-eighth of the depth of the fail 
up the leech, and from the due to the fird buntline 
cringle at the foot. Main and fore topfails have mar- 
liuc holes three feet each way from the due and at the 
tom-brims. Spritfails* mizen topfails, lower di^yfailb, 
main and fore top dayfails* and jibs, have marline holes 
two feet each way from the clues. All other fails are 
fewed home to the dues. Marline holes of courfes arc 
at threc-fourths of the depth of the tablings at the diier> 
from the rope, and thofc of topfails arc at half the depth 
of the tablings at the dues and top-brim from the rope."’ 

The rope, which is fewed on the edges of fails to 
prevent their rending, and which is called boU rope, 

(hould be well made of fine yarn, fpun from the bed 
Riga rhtne hemp well topt, and fewed on with good 
£ngii(h made twine of three threads, fpun 200 fathom 
to the pound ; the twine in the royal navy is dipped in 
a compofition made with bees wax, 4 lbs ; hogs lard, 

5 lbs $ and clear turpentine one pound ; and in the 
merchant fcrvice, in tar foftened with oil. They 
(hould be ftoved in a (love by the heat of a flue, and 
not in a baker’s oven or a (love tub ; and tarred in the 
beft Stockliolm tar. The flexibility of them (hould be 
always confidered, in taking in the flack, which mutt 
red on the judgment of the failmaker. 

Bolt ropes of courfes* topfails, and all other fails, 

(hould be neatly fewed on tfirough every buntline of 
the rape ; and, to avoid llretcbing» the rope mutt be 
kept tightly twitted while fewmg on, and care taken 
that neither too much nor too little (lack is uken in ; 
they arc to be crofs-ft itched at the leeches every twelve 
inches in length 5 at every fcam, and in the liaiddlr oi 
every cloth at the foot, with three crofs-ft itches : Four 
crofs-ftitches (hould be taken at all beginnings and faf- 
teningsuif; the firft Hitch given twice, and the latt 
three times. Small foils have two-crofs flitches at every 
fcam, and three at every faftening ofT 
^ I 
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** On main and fore courfes two iqchca (lack cloth 
(hould be allowed in the head and foot, and one inch and 
a half in the IcechcB, in every yard in length. Toplaila 
arc allowed 3 inches flack in ever^ cloth in the footp 
one inch and a Half in every yard in the leech, and two 
inches in every cloth left open in the top-brim. Mi- 
zen courfes have two inches flack iu every yard in the 
foremoft leech, but none in the after leech or foot. 
Spritfail courfes have no flack cloth. Jibs have four 
fnehes flack in every yard in the flay, one inch in every 
cloth in the foot, and none in the leech. Stayfails have 
three inches flack in every yard in the flay, one inch in 
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every cloth in the footi but none in the leech* T^gnl- Append 
lant fails have two inches flack in every cloth in the >r- 
foot, and one in<di in every yard in the leech. Stud- 
ding fails have an inch and a half flack in every yard 
in goring leeches, but no flack in fquare leeches, and 
one inch in every cloth in the licad and foot.’’ 

Thcfe diredions for faiknaking, we truft may be ufe- 
ful. They arc indeed very general, but the limits pre- 
fertbed us will not permit of a more minute detail. The 
failmaker will find every inflrudion that he can want 
in the Eltments oj Ringing and Seamanjhip^ a work which 
we therefore recommend to his attention. 
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Ship. Farm an inftrument recommended by 

Mr Hutchifon as fit to afeertain any alteration in the 
bottom, of a fliip, by its hogging or fagging ; and alfo 
to regulate the itowage of a (hip. 

“ All fliips (fays he) of any confequence are built 
with flaunchions fixed from the kelfoii to the middle 
of all the lower deck beams fore and aft, in order to 
fupport them in their exad regular height, as well 
as the whole frame of the fliip in the regular form 
in which (he was built upon the flocks ; yet notwith- 
ilanding theft flaunchions, it is proved from experience 
that ourfliips bottoms, hitherto, by the preflureof wa- 
ter, and improper fluwage, have generally been hogged 
upwards, or fagged downwards, and niofl about the 
jnidfliip frame or main body of the (hip, which is com- 
monly about the fore part of the main hatchway ; 
ivhieh naturally iiiiikcs it the befl place at which to fix 
the (hip’s form gauge, where either the hogging or 
fagging of her bottom may be obferved and feen Ibon- 
cll and boil, to regulate the ftowage of heavy materials 
r.) tlic gicatcfl advantage, fo as to keep her bottom 
nearly in the fame form in which (he was built. 

** The gauge T recommend is nothing more than a 
narrow plate of iron divided ituo inches and quarters 
like the Hide of a caipentcr’s rule. Let this be fixed 
to the after fide of the flaunchion now mentioned, with 
its upper end projc£ling two or three inches above the 
fliuiichion ; a groove being cut out for it in the after 
fide of the lower deck beam, and a mark being made 
(when the fliip is on the (locks) at the part of the beam 
which correfponds to the o on the gauge. When the 
fljip alters in hsr (hape, the gauge will Aide up and 
down in this groove, and the quantity of hogging or 
fagging will be pointed out on the gauge by the mark 
on the beam. The llo^^ agc may then he fo managed 
to bring this mark to coincide again with the o, or 
‘.u approach it as near as we fee nccelTary.” 

. Shi^ Money f was an impolition charged upon the 

ports, towns, cities, boroughs, and counties of this 
ualm, in the reign of King Charles 1 . by writs, com- 
monly called Jhif-nuriiSi under the great feal of Kng- 
Lncl, in ihe years 1635 and 1636, for the providing 
.iud furnilhing of certain fliips for the king’s fervice, &c, 
which was declared to be contrary to the laws and fta- 
^utes of this realms the pttUion uf ri^hi^ and liberty of 
the fcbjeif^, by flat. 17 Car, I. t. 14. Sec 
Commeatariei^ Vol. IV. p. 30, 

SHtr-Shapn^ acc-oidiog to the fafhion of a (hip, or in 
the manner of an expert failor ; as, The mail is not 
lagged fliip-(hapej Trim your fails (hip-fhape. 
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Sfowing and Trimming of the method of dif- 

pofing of the cargo in a proper and judicious manner v— 
in the hold of a fliip. 

A (hip’s failing, fleering, flaying, and wearing, and 
being lively and comparatively cafy at fca in a (lorm, 
depends greatly on the cargo, ballafl, or other mate- 
rials, being properly (lowed, according to their weight 
and hulk, and the proportional dimenfions of the built 
of the (hip, which may be made too crank or too fliif 
to pafs on the ocean with fafety. Thefc tilings ren- 
der this hrajich of knowledge of fiich confequence, 
that rules for it ought to be endeavoured after, if but 
to prevent, as much as podiblc, the tlangcr of a (hip 
overfetting at (Va, or being fo labourfomc as to roll 
away her mafls, &c. by being improperly flowed, which 
is often the cafe. 

When a fliip is new, it is prudent to confulr the 
builder, who may be fuppofed be ft acquainted with x 
(hip of his own planning, and moll likely to judge what 
her properties will be, to advife how the cargo or ma- 
terials, according to the nature of them, ought to be 
dirpufed of to advantage, fo us to put her in the befl 
failing trim ; and at every favourable opportunity af- 
terwards it will be proper to endeavour to find out her 
bell trim by experiment. 

Ships miifl differ in their form and proportional di- 
meniions ; and to make them anlV/cr their different pur- 
pofes, they will require different management in the 
ftowage, which ought not to be left to mere chance, or 
done at random, as goods or materials happen to come 
to hand, which is too often the caiife that fueh impro- 
fier ftow’agc makes fliips unfit for fea ; iherefoie tlie^ 
ftowage (hould be confidered, planned, ar.d contrived, 
according to the built and properties of the (hip, which 
if they arc not known Ihould be inquired after. If (he 
is narrow and high built in proportion, fo that flic will 
not (hilt herfclf without a great weight in the hold, it 
h a certain lign fuch a (hip will require a great part of 
heavy goods, bdllafl, or materials, laid low in the hold,, 
to make her ftiff enough to bear fufllcient fail without . 
being in danger of overfetting. But if a fliip be built 
broad and low in proportion, fo thst flic is ftiff rand will 
fupport herfelf without any weighi in the hold, fueh a 
fliip will require heavy goods, balLfl, or materials, (low- 
ed higher up, to prevent her from being loo (lilF and 
labonifome at fea, fo as to endanger her mafls being 
rolled away, and the hull worked loofe and made 
leaky. 

in order to help a 'fliip’s failing, tliat (he .(hould be 
li' cly and cafy in her pitching and afeending motions, 

it 
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SKtjH it rtiauW be contrived by the ftovrage, that tlic pHneii force, according to the progreflive motion of the (kijpi 
pal and wcighticll part of the cargo or materials Ihoiild and this will operate upon the levers fo as to immediate- 
lie ae near tlic main body of the lliip, and as far from ly iffeft the index, making the Icaft incrcafe ordiminu- 
the extreme ends, fore and aft, as things will admit of. tion of the fhfp’s way vifiblc on tijc graduated arch ; 

For it (tioiild be conlidered, that the roomy partofour the fpring L always conntera^ing ^hc prefTure upon 
(hips Icngthwife forms a fweep or curve near four times the palate, and bringing back the index, on any relax- 
as long as they are broad j therefore thofe roomy parts ation of the foirc impTcfled. 

at and above the water’s edge, which are made by a This machine is advantageoudy placed at the bow of 
full harping ami a broad tranfom to fupport the (Itip the fliip, where tlie current firft begins, and a^ts fairly 
fteady and keep her from plunging into the fca, and upon the palate, in preference to the ftern, where the 
nlfo by the entrance and run of the flu'p having little or tumultuous clofing of the waters caufes a wake, vifiblc 
no bearing body under for the prefTure of the water to to a great dHlance. I'he palate 1 ) is funk ntarly as 
fupport them, of couiTc (hould not be (lowed with low as the keel, that it may not be innucriced by the 


heavy goods or materials but all the ncccffdty ta'tan- 
cies, broken ftowage, or light goods, (hould be at thefe 
extreme ends fore and aft ; and in proportion as they 
are kept lighter by the (low^age, the (hip will be more 
lively to fall and rife cafy in great fcas } and this wdll 
Contribute greatly to her working and failing, and to 
prevent her from draining and hogging ; for which rea- 
fon it is a wrong practice to leave Tuch a large vacancy 
in the main hatchway, as is ufual, to coil and work 
the cables, which ought to be in the fore or after hatch- 
way, that the principal weight may be more cafily 
(lowed in the main body of the (hip, above the flattdi 
and low'eft floorings, w'hcre the preflTure of the water 
ads the more to fupport it. 

Machine for tneafuring a Ship's fV^ay, We have al- 
ready deferibed a variety of machines or inflruments 
which have been propofed for this purpofe under the 
article Loci. In this place, therefore, we (hall confine 
ourfelves to the machine invented by Francis Hopkin- 
fon, Efq? Jtfdgc of the Admiralty in Pennfylvania. — 
After having ftown the fallacies to which the common 
log, and alfo that particular kind of inrtrument invent- 
ed by* M. iSaumarer., arc liable, he proceeds to deferiba 
his own machine as follow's : 

v.n/iu'.ittn This machine, in its moft fimple form, is reprefented 
I'jt Anu- by fig. 5. Plate CCCCLIII. wherein A B is a ftroiig 
y of iron moveable on the fulcrum C. D is a thin 

M \ oi li pJilate of brafs rivetted to the lower extremity 

j6o. t^he rod. E a horizontal arm conncflcd at one end 
with the top of the rod AB by a moveable joint F, 
and at the other end witli the boUom of the index II, 
by a like moveable joint G. II is the index turning 
on its centre I, and travelling over the graduated aroh 
K : and L is a ftrung fpring, bearing againft the rod 
AB, and conUantly coiintcfafllng the prefTure upon 
the palate I). The rod AB (hould be aj'plied clofc to 
the cut- water or ft cm, and fliould be rf fuch a length 
that the palate* D may be 110 higher above the keel than 
is nccefTary to fccure it from injury when the vcflcl is 
aground, or fails in (hoal water. As the bow» of the 
(hip curves inward towards the keel M, the palate D 
wiU be thrown to a diftance from the bottom of the 
vefly, although the perpendicular rod to which rt is 
annexed lies clofc to the bow above ; and therefore the 
palate wdlF be more fairly aeled upon. The arm E 
(hould enter the bow foniewhere near the liawfc hole, 
and lead to any convenient place in the forccallle, where 
a fmooth board or plate may be fixed, having the index 
il, and graduated arch K, upon it. 

It is evident from the figure, that as the (hip is 
urged forward by the wind, the palate D will be prefT- 
ed Hipon by the reflfting medium, with a greater or left 


hcajiThg up of the water and the daOilng of the wavts 
at and near the waterline. The arch K is to afccrtaiii 
how many knots or miles (lie would run in one hour at 
her then rate of failing. But the graduations on this 
arch muft be unequal ; becaiife the rcfiftance of the 
fpring L will iricreafe as it becomes more bent, fo that 
the index will travel over a greater fpace from one to 
five miles than from five to twelve. Lallly, The palate, 
rod, fpring, and all the metallic parts of the inflrumcnt, 
(lioidd be covered with a (Irong vamiih, to prevent ruft 
from the corroiive quality of the fait water and fea 
air. 

This machine may be coniidcrahly improved as fol- 
lows : Let the rod or fpear AB (fig. 5.) lie a round 
rod of iron or (led, and infiead of moving on the ful- 
crum or joint, as at C, let it pafs through and turn 
freely in a focket, to wdiich focket the moveable joint 
mull be annexed, as reprefented in fig. C. The rod 
mull have a fiioulder to bear on the upper edge of the 
focket, to prevent its (lipping quite down. The rod 
mud alfo pafs through a like focket at F, fig. 5, The 
joint of the low^er focket muft be fixed to the bow of 
the (hip, and the upper joint or focket muft be connt£l- 
cd with the horizontal arm E. On the top of the up- 
permuft focket let there be a fmall circular plate, bear- 
ing the ^^2 points of the mariner’s compafs ; and let 
the top of llie rod AB come through the centre of this 
plate, fo as to carry a fmall index upon it, as is repre- 
ftnted in fig. 7. This fmallmdcx muft be fixed to the 
top of the rod on a fqiiare, fo that by turning the in- 
dex round the plate, the rod may alfo turn in the focly- 
ct», and of courfe carry the palate D round with it ; 
the little index ali^ays pointing in a dircdlion with the 
face of the palate. The fmall compafs plate fliould not 
be faftened to the top of the focket, but only fitted 
tightly on, that it may be moveable at pleafure. Sup- 
pofe then the intended port to bear S. W. from tlie 
place of departure, the palate muft be turned on the foc- 
ket till the fouth-weft point thereon looks dirciftly to 
the fliip’s bow ; fo that the fouth-weft and north-eaft 
line on the compafs plate may be precifely parallel with 
the (hip’s keel, and in this pofition the plate muft 
remain during the whole voyage. Suppofe, then, the 
(hip to be failing in the direct courfe of her intended 
voyage, with her bowfprit pointing fouth-weft. Let the 
little index be bmught to the fouth-weft point on the 
compafs plate, and the pal.vte D will ncceffarily piefent 
its broad f.ice toward the port of dcftiiiation ; and this it 
muft always be made to do, be the (liip’s courfe what it 
may. If, on account of unfavourable winds, the fliip is 
obliged to deviate from her intended courfe, the little in- 
dex muft be moved fo many points from the fouth-weft 
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line 6f th« compafs platens the compafs in the bintiaclc 
ihall ^Tnow that (he dfeviiitO from -ner tr^ic courfe ; fo 
that in whatever diit^yeiR the fhip ihatl fafl» the palate 
D will always ltK>k full to the fdulh-weft point of the 
horizon^ or towards' tbe^port of dtftinatietiy and confe- 
qncntly will prefent only an oblique forface to the re- 
hfiiug mediuns, more or lefs oblique aii the (hip deviates 
more or lefa from the jtrue courfe of her voyage. As, 
thrrefore, the rtfiftance of the water will operate Icfs 
upon the palate' in an oblique than in a dtre<^ pofition, 
in eaaft proportion to its obliquity, the index H 
wilt not fhow how many knots the veAel runs in her 
then courfe, but will indicate how many (lie gains in 
the direct line of her intended voyage. Thus, in 
fig. 9. if the (hip*6 courfe lies in the direction of 

> the line AB, but fhe can fail by the wind no nearer 
than AC i fuppofe, then, her progreflive motion fuch 
as to perform AC equal to five knots or miles in an 
hour, yet the iiidex H will only point to four knots on 
the graduated arch, becaufe (he gains no more than at 
that rate on the true line of her voyage, viz. from A to 
B. 'rhus will the difference between her real motion and 
that pointed out by the index be always in proportion 
to h(?r deviation from her intended port, until /he fails 
in a line at right angles therewith, as AD ; in which 
cafe the palate would prefent only a thin fliarp edge to 

> the rrfiffing mcdium, the prefliire of which fhotild not 
be fufhcknt to overcome the friflion of the machine 
and the bearing of the fpring L. So that at whatever 
vatc the (hip may fail on that line, yet the index will 
not be adeded, (bowing that (he gains nothing on her 
true odurfe^ In this cafe, and alfo when tlie veiTel is 
not under way, the aflion of the fpring L (liould caufe 
the index to^point at O, as reprefented by the dotted 
hueisdii fig*'$* atid if* 

As the truth of this inftrument muff depend on the 
equal preffnre of the refiiting medium upon the palate 
D, according to the (hip's velocity, and the propor- 
tionable adlron of the fpring 1 j, there (hould be a 
pin or ferew at the joints C- and F, fo that the rod may 
be readily Unfftipoed and taken in, in order to clean the 
palate ^from any toulnefs it Otay contra^, which would 
greatly inef'eafe its operation 00 the index H, and there- 
by r^ender the graduated arch falfeaiid uncertain. 

Further, The fpring L may be expofed too much to 
injury from the fait water, if fixed on the outfkde of the 
(hip’s how.‘ To remedy this, it may be brought under 
cover, by con(lru6ling the machine as reprefented by 
' 'fig. where AB'isihe rod, C the fulcrum or centre 
df its motioiiy D the pdate, £ the horizontal arm 
ieiuling through a fmall hole into the forecaille ; M is 
itfbdiig chain faffened at one end to the arm E,;andat 
rile utiurr to a dm or barrel on the wheel G, which by 
means of its teeth gives motion to the femicircle I and 
H. TIic fpring L is fpiral, and enclofcd in a box 
iW^tNUTcU-hke the main 'fpring of a wxtoh. A fmall 
cham fixed to^ >^aad paffihg round ahcbasrel, it fatten- 
ed by the other end to the fuzee W. This fuzee is 
roniiciited by its teeth with the wheel G» and counter- 
Acli the "molion'oT the palate D. N, N, arc the two 
^ iockeu through which' the rod .AB paSes, and in wliioh 
ii> tufned round by means of the little index R« S 
is the TmaU ooiupafa plate, moveable op the top of the, 
upper fpeket 14 , The plate. S hath an -upright dm 
.round iiiitdg^, cut into iccith or aotahra, fo that, when 
the index R ii • UtUc railed up', ia order to bring it 
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roAjnd to any intended point, it may fall into one of Shtpi 
thefe notches, and be d(etaiued tliere ^ otherwife the 
preffiire of the water will force the palate 'D finom itji. 
oblique pofition, and turn the rod and index round to 
the direction in which the (hip ffiall be th«8i (ailing— — 
Should it be apprehended that the palate being 
placed (b far forward, may affedt the (hip’s fted'age, or 
obffruA her rate of failing, h fhould be co»ridered that 
a very fmall plate will be iufficient to work the machine, 
as one of three or f6ur inches in diameter would pro- 
bably be ful&cient, and yet not large enough to have 
any fcnfible effect on the helm or (hip's way., • 

The greateff difficulty, perhaps. Will be in graduat- 
ing the arch K, (if the machine is conffru^\t.d as in 
fig. 5.) ; the unequal diviilons of which only can be af- 
certained by a£tual cxperimcjit on board of each (hip 
refpe£tively, inafmucb as the accuracy of thefe gradu- 
ations will depend-on three circum (lances, viz. the jmfi- 
tion of the fulcrum C with refpeit to the length of the 
rod, the lize of the palate .D, and the (Irength or 
bearing of the fpring L. When thefe graduations, 
however, are once afeertained for the machine on board 
of any one vcffel, they will not want any future alter- 
ations, provided the palate D be kept clean, and* the 
fpring L retains its dafficity. 

But the fincqual divifioas of the graduated arch will 
be unncceflkry, if the machihe is conllru£lcd as in fig 8.; 
for as the chain goes roond the barrel L, and then 
winds through the fpiral Channel of the fuace W, the 
force of the main fpring muff opeiVite equally, pr nearly 
fo, in allpofitions of the index, and coofequently the 
divifions of the arch K may in fuch cafe be equal. 

After all, it is not expcAcd that a fliipV longitude 
can be determined to a mathematical certatnty by this 
inftrument. The irregular motiona and impulfes to 
which a (hip is continually expofed, make foth an ac» 
curacy unattainable peihaps by any machinery : But if 
it (hould be found, as we flatter ourfelves it will on fair 
experiment, that it anfweri the purpofe much better 
than the common log, itmay beconfidered as an acqui- 
fition to the art of navigation. 

It (hould be obferved, that in afeertaioinga (hip’s lon-^ 
gitude by a time-piece, this great inconvenience occurs,, 
that a fmall and trifling miftake in the time makes a 
very great and dangerous error in the diftatice run 
whereas the errora^of this machine will operate no far- 
ther than the real amount ; which can never be great 
or dangerous, if corrcdled by the ufual obfervaiiona* 
made by mariners for correcting ^the common log. 

A like macbiim, made in its fimple form (asat fig. 5.}, 
fo conftru6ted as to (hip and unflxip, might occafionally 
be applied alongfide about midfiupe, in order to afcer«> 
tain the leeway ; which if rightly fliown^ wiU give the 
(hip's prccife longitude. As to fea currents, this and 
aH other machines hitherto invented muff be fubjc6t 
to their iofluenctf; and proper allowances muCt be made 
according to the (kill and knowledge of the waviga- 
tor. 

Laflly, Some diferet ion will be necclTary in taking ob- 
fervations from the machine to be entered on the log- 
book.; that is^ the mod favourablo and equitable mo- 
ment (hould be cbofen for the obfervatioa 1 not whilft 
the (hip is rapidly defeending the declivity of a wave, 
or is fttddenly checked by a ftrokc of the fea, or is in 
the Tei7 a£^ of plunging. In all cafesi periods may be 
found in which a (hip proooeds with a true average 

velocity : 
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Shk^^» vclodtj : to diicover whicb> a little expericope «nd>at- 
. Untbn will lead the (kilful mariner (a)» 

SHIRAUZ. See ScHiaAi. . 

SHIR£» « a Saxon word fignifying a divUiox ; but 
a conaxy^icomintfiup of ibe fame import is plainly derived 
fcom afme$t f^the cooiitoftlie Franka that is* the earl 
or alderman (as the Saxons called him) of tbe fliirei to 
whom the government of it was intrufted. This he ufu* 
ally exercifedby his deputy^ ftill called in Latinwr^owe/, 
and in tbe Eiiglifh the Jhenff^Jhrtevet or refve^ fig- 
nifying the “ officer of the (hire upon whom, in pro- , 
cefs of time, the civil admin iftration of it totally devolv- 
ed- In fotnc counties there is an intermediate divifioo 
between the Ihire and the hundred ; as lathes in Kent 
and rapes in Suifex, each of them containing about 
three or four hundreds apiece* Thcfehad formerly their 
lathe-reeves and rape-reeves^ afling in fuhordination to 
the iliire-recve. Where a county is divided into three 
of thefe intermediate jurifdi^lioni, they are called /W- 
thlngt^ which were anciently governed by a trithing 
reeve. Thefe triihings Atll fubfid in the hn^e county 
of York, where, by an eafy corruption, they were deno- 
minated riditigs i the noi^, the eaft» and the wed ri- 
ding. 

SHIRL, or Cockle^ in mineralogy. See Cocclc. 

SHIRT, a loofe garment* c^wamonly of iinen, worn 
next the body.— ->Some doubt the propriety of changing 
the linen when a perfon is (ick. Clean linen promotes 
perfpiration ; and it may be renewed as often as the pa- 
tient plesfes, whether the diforderbe of the^acute or the 
chronical kind. Except during a crifis in fevers, whild 
the. patient ia in a fweat, a change of linen, if weH. 
dried. and warmed, may be daily ufed. 

Shirts were not. worn by Jews, Greeks, or Romans, 
but, their ^lace* was fuppli^ by ^in tunioi of wooL 
) The 'want of linen among the ancients made frec^ueot 
wsalhiogs and ablutions neceiTary. 

SHIVER. SeeScHisTUB and Shale. 

SHIVERS, in the fea-Unguage, names given to the 
little rollers, or round wheels of pulleys. 

SHOAD, among miners, denotes a train of metal- 
lic dunes, ferving to direct them in thfc, difeovery of 
mines. 

. a term nfed by the miners of Cornwall 

and other parts of this kingdom, to exprefs fuch loofe 
mafles of dune as are iifually found about the entrances 
, into mines, fometimes running in a draight courfe from 
the load or vein of ort to the furfacc of the earth. 

Thefe are dones of the common' kinds, appearing to 
have been pieces broken from the lirata.or larger maf- 
fes^biit they ufually contain mundic, or marcaiitic mat- 
ter, and more or kfs of the ore to be found in the mine. 
They appear ta have been at fome time rolled about in 
w'ater, their corners being broken oif, and* their furface 
fmootrlicd and rounded. 

The antimony mines in. Cornwall arc always cafilydif- 
covered by the (lioad-dlDnes,, tiisfe ufually lying up to 


she furface, ur Kry nearly ib^ii <nd the matter of the Shoadj 
done iTyiug a white fpar, or debafed! cry dal, in which . 

, the natiae.tnlpyur of, the ore* which is a Ihinifig bluifh 
• .bUck, cafdy difcpvers itfslf in dneaks and threads. 
Shoad-dooes aea of fp many kinds, and of fuch va- 
ridus appearaucas, that it is not eafy to ^eferibe or know 
them : but the minpfs, to whom they are of the greated 
ufe in tbctFacipg er fearching after new mines, didin- 
guiAi them from other dones by thdr weight ; for if 
very ponderoas, thoogh; they look ever fo much like 
common dones, there is great reafon to fufpeA that 
they contain fome metsd. Another mark of them is 
their being fpongy and . porous ; this is a fign of efpe- 
cial ufe in the tin countries ; for the tin dipad-doncs 
are often lb porous and fpongy, that they ^refemble 
large bodies thoroughly calcined. There are many 
other appearances of tin (hoads, the very harded and' 
firmdd dones containing this metaL 

When the miners, in tracing a dioad up hill, meet 
with fuch odd dones and earths that they know not 
well what to make of them,, they have recourfe to van- 
ning, that is, they calcine and powder tbe done, chy, 
or whatever clfe is fuppofed <10 contain the metal ; and 
then wafhing it in an indrument, prepared for that pnr- 
pofe, and called a vanning Jhovelf they find the earthy 
matter wafhed away, and of tbe remainder, tbe ftony 
or gravelly matter lies behind, and themetalline mattei* 
at the point of the /hovel. Uf theperfon who performs 
this operation has any judgment, he eafily difeovers not 
only what the metal is that- is oonlained in the (hoad, 
but alfo will make a very- probable guefa at what quan- 
tity the mine is likely to yield of it in proportion to the 
one. 

SHOAL in the fea-language, denotes a place where 
tbe water is (hallow ; and likewife a great quantiry of 
fi/hes, fuch as a Jhoai of hirringf, 

SHOCK, in cleflricity. Tbe cffedl of the cxplo- 
fion of a charged body ; that is, the difeharge of its elec- 
tricity on any other body, is called the e/e3ric fiock* 

SHOE, a covering for the foot, ufually of leather. 

Shoes, among the Jews,, were made of leather, 
linen, niQi, or wood ; thole of foldiers were fome- 
times of brafs or iron. . They were tied with tliongs 
which .pa/Ted under the foies of the feet. . To put off 
their (hoes was an of veneration ; it was alfo a figii 
of mourning and humiliation ; to bear one’s dioes, or to 
untie the latchets of them, was confidercd as the mean- 
clVfervice. 

Among the Greeks, (hoes of various kinds were ufed. 
Sandals were worn by women of difiiadtion* The La- 
cedemonians wore red (liOes. The Grecian /lioea gene- 
rally reached to the middle of the leg. The Romans 
ufed two kinds of (hoes ; the j, which covered the 
whole foot foroewhat like our (hoes, and was tied 
above with latchets or firings ; and the folea or (Upper,, 
which covered only the foie of the foot, and wasfaften- 
ed with leather thongs. The calceus was alwbys worn 
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(a) An iagontous mechanic would probably conflrua this machine to better ad vantage iwiny refpefri. 
The author only sneant to fugged the principle $ expcriinent alone can point out the heft method 'dlf ttjjplying it. 
He is fcnfible of at leaft one deficiehey,’ vizr. that the little index R/fig* 4- ^111 no£*4ie.(ltwfi^'0itc]lugii to retain 
the palate D in Bnbldk|oe pofition wlif n tbu finp is failing by the wind: mOrcefptciiiily tiVth?bditipars plate 8, 
in> whole notched rim the index R'is to fall is not fixed to, but Only rfittsd tight otf-'fhef'lbcket >H/ Miny mctuis, 
however, might bt contrived to Tcmsdy this inconvenience* ’ -d • > ’* 
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along with the toga when a perfon went abroad ; flij^ 

* pera were put on during a journey and at feafts^ but it 
waa reckoned effeminate to appear in public with them. 
Black (hoes Were worn by the citizens of ordinary rank» 
and white ones by the women. Red (hoes were fome- 
timea worn by the ladies^ and purple ones by the cox- 
combs of the other fex. Red fliocs were put on by the 
chief magiftrates of Rome on days of ceremony and 
triumphs. The Ihocs of fenatore, patricians^ and their 
children, had a crefeent upon them which ferveJ for a 
buckle ; thefc were called calcft lunatu Slaves wore no 
fhocB ; iience they were called tritati from their dully 
feet. Phocion alfo and Cato Uticenfis went without 
ihoes. The toes of the Roman Ihoca were turned up 
ill the point ; hence they were called calcti rojlrati^ re- 
pandh 

In the 9th and loth centuries the greateR piincea of 
Europe wore wooden (hoes, or the upper part of lea- 
ther and the folc of wood. In the reign of William 
Rufus, a great benu, Robert, furnamed the horned^ ufed 
fhpes with long (liarp points, Ruffed with tow, and 
iwiRed like a ram*8 horn. It U faid the clergy, being 
highly offended, declaimed againR the long-pointed 
(lioca with great vehemence. The points, however, 
continued to inrreafe till, in the reign of Richard 11 . 
they were of fo enormous a length that they were tied 
to the knees with chains fonietimes of gold, fometiines 
of lilver. The upper parts of thefe (hoes in Chaucer’s 
time were cut in imitation of a church window. The 
long-pointed (lioes were called crachowes'^ and continued 
in fafliion for three centuries in fpitc of the bulls of 
popes, the decrees of councils, and the declamations of 
the clergy. At length the parliament of England iii- 
Terpofed by an aft A. D. 1463, prohibiting the ufeof 
fhoes or boots with peaks exceeding two inches in 
length, and prohibiting all (hocmakers from making 
(iiocs or boots with longer peaks under fevere penalties. 
But even this was not fulBcicnt ; it was nccell'aryto de- 
nounce the dreadful fentence of excommunication a- 
gaiiiR all w^ho wore (hoes or boots with points longer 
than two inches. The prefent fafliion of (hoes was 
introduced in 1633, buckle was not ufed till 

1 670. 

In Norway they ufe (hoes of a particular conRruc- 

>11, confiRing of two pieces, and without heels ; in 
which the upperJeuthcr fits clofe to the foot, the foie 
being joined to it by many plaits or folds. 

The (hoes or (Uppers of the japanefe, as wc are in- 
formed by Profcflbr Thunberg, arc made of ricc-Rraw 
woven, but fometimes for people of diRinftion of fine 
flips of ratan. The flioe confiRs of a foie, without up- 
per-leather or hind-piece ; forwards it is croffed by a 
Rrap, of the thicknefs of one’s finger, which is lined 


with linen ; from the tip of the (hoe to the llrap a cy- 
lindrical firing is carried, which pa (fee between the great 
and fecond toe, and keeps the. (lioe faR on the fool. 
A s ihefe (hoes have no hiiid-piccc, they make a noife, 
when people walk in them like flippers. When the J-i- 
pam fe travel, their fliocs are furnifhed with three Rrings 
made of twiRed Rraw, with wdiich they arc tied to the 
legs and feet, to prevent them from falling o(F. Some 
people carry one or more pairs of flioes with them on 
their journeys, in order to put on new, when the old 
ones are worn out. When it rains, or tlie roads arc 
very dirty, thefc fiioesarc foon wetted through, and one 
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continually fees a great nnmbcr of worn-out (hoes tying Shofs, 
on tlie roads, cfpecially near the brooks, where travel- 
Icrs have changed their (hoes after waRiing thetr feet. — 

InRcad of thefe, in rainy or dirty weather they wear 
high wooden clogs, which underneath' are hollowed out 
in the middle, and at top have a band aefofs like a Rir- 
rap, and a firing for the great toe ; fo that they can 
walk without foiling their feet. Some of them have 
their draw (hoes faftened to thefe wooden clogs. , The 
japenefe never enter their houfes with their (nocs on ; 
but leave them in the entry, or place them on the bench 
near the door, and thus are always barefooted in their 
houfes, fo as not to dirty their neat mats. During the 
time that the Dutch live at Japan, when they are (ome- 
times under an obligation of paying vifits at the houfes 
of the Japanefe, their own rooms at the faftory being 
likewife covered with mata of this kind, they wear, in- 
ftead of the ufual (hoes, red, green, or black flippers, 
which on entering the houfe they pull off : however, 
they have Rockings on, and (hoes made of cotton Ruff 
with buckles in them, which (hocS are made at Japan 
and can be walhed whenever they arc dirty. Some 
have them of black fatin, in order to avoid wafliing 
them. 

Snoti of an Anchor^ a fmall hloiik of wood, convex on 
the back, and having a fmall hole, fufficient to contain 
the point of the anchor fluke, on the foreiide. It is 
ufed to prevent the anchor fmm tearing or wounding 
the planks on the (hip’s bow, when afeending or de- 
feending ; for which purpofe the (hoe Aides up and 
down along the bow between the fluke of the anchor 
and the planks, as being preffed dofe tothebtter by 
the weight of the former. 

Tiy Shoe an Anchor^ is to cover the flukes with a 
broad triangular piece of plank, wliofe area or fuper- 
ficies is much larger than that of the flukes. It is in- 
tended t© give the anchor a Rronger and furcr hold of 
the bottom in very foft and oozy ground. 

Horfe-SnoE. Sec FARaiEtv, Seft. 47. 

SHOOTING, in the military art. See Artillery, 
Gunnery, and Projectiles. 1 

Shooting, in rportfiuanfliip, the killing of game by Shooting in 
the gun, with or without the help of dogs. fportfinan- 

Under this article wc (hall lay down all the rules * 
wliich are neceffary to be obferved in order to render 
accompliflied. and fuccefsful in the art of flioot- 

ing. 

The firR thing which the fportfman ought to attend 
to is the choice of his fowling-piece. Conveniency fe- 
quires that the barrel be as light as poflible, at the fame 
time it ought to poffefs that degree of Rrength which 
will make it not liable to burR. Experience has prov- 
ed, that a thin and light barrel, which is of equal 
thicknefs iti every part of its circumference, is much 
Icfs liable to burll than one which is confiderahly thick- 
er aud heavier, but which, from being badly filed or 
bored, is of unequal Rrength in different places. 

It is alfo of importance to deteiinine of what length 
the barrel ought to be, in order to acquire that range 
which the fportfman has occafion for. On this fub- 
jeft wc have received the following information from 
sm experienced fportfman. We have, at different times, 
compared barrels of all the intermediate lengths be- 
tween 28 and 40 inches, and of nearly the fame calihcih 
that is td fay, from 22 to 26 ; and thefe trials were 

made 
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SliQotlag. intdc both by firing the pieces from the ihoulder, and 
' from a firm block, at an equal diiUnce, and with equal 
weights of the fame powder and of the fame ihot. 

To kvoid every poflibility of error, the quires of 
paper at which we fired were fixed agaiufi: planks io- 
itead of being placed againit the walk From thefe 
trials frequently repeated, we fouud that the (hot pieh* 
ced an equal number of flicets, whether it was fired 
from a* barrel of 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, or 40 inches 
in length. Nay more, we have cum^iared two barrels 
of the fame caliber, but one of them 33, and the ether 
66 inches long, by repeatedly firing them in the fat- 
manner as the others, at different diftances, from 45 to 
100 paces, and the refults have always been the fame, 
i. e. the barrel of 33 inches drove its (hot through as 
many iheets of paper as that of 66 did. The conclu- 
fiun from all this is, that the difference of 10 inches in 
the length of the barrel, which feems to be more than 
i'i everinfified upon among fportfmen, produces no fen- 
fible difference in the range of the piece; and therefore, 
that every one may plcafe himfelf in the length of his bar- 
rel, without either detriment or advantage to the range. 

It may appear as an obje6iiou to tins, that a duck- 
gun which is five or fix feet long kills at a greater 
difiance than a fowling-piece ; but this is not owing to 
its length, but to its greater weight and thicknefs, which 
give it fuch additional firength, that the (hot may be 
iucrcafed, and the charge of powder doubled, trebled, 
and even quadrupled. But a barrel of five or fix feet 
length would be very inconvenient fo^ fowling. Thofe 
L confult the appearance of the piece, lightncfs, and 
! 'c Arret which it is managed, will find that a bar- 

rel from 32 to 38 inches will anfwer bell. 

The next thing to be confidered is, of what dtmen- 
iions the caliber or bore of a fowling-pieee ought to be. 
This matter has been fubjeded to experiment, and it 
has been found, that a barrel of 22 or 24, which is the 
larged caliber ufitally employed in fowling-pieces, 
throws its diol as clofely as one of the fmalled caliber, 
viz. of 30 or 32 (a). 

As to the length and form of the dock, it may be 
li*id <i^wn as a principle, that a long dock is preferable 
to a Ihort one, and at the fame time rather more bent 
than ufual ; for a long dock fits firmer to the Ihoulder 
than a Ihorl one, and particularly fo when the fliooter 
is accudomed to place his left hand, which principally 
fupports the piece, near to the entrance of the ramrod 
into the dock. 

It is certain, however, that the dock may he fo form- 
ed as to be better fuited to one man than another* 
For a tall, long-armed man, the dock of a gun fliould 
be longer than for one of a Icfs daturc and Ihorcer arm. 
That a flraight dock is proper for him who has high 
ihouldcrs and a Ihort neck ; for, if it be much beat, it 
would be very difficult for him, cfpccially in the quick 
motion required in Ihouting at a flying or running ob- 
jedl, to place the butt of the gun -dock firmly to the 
Ihoulder, the upper part alone would in general be fix- 
ed ; which would not only raife the muzzle, and confe- 
quently diooi high, but make the recoil much more 
fenflbly felt, than if tlic whole cud of the dock were 
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firmly placed on his (houldcr. Befides, fuppofing the Shooting. 

fhooter to bring the butt home to his fhoulder, he would ^ 

fcarcely be able to level his piece at the objc6l. On 

the contrary, a man with low fhoulders, and a long 

neck, requires a dock much bent ; for if it is draight, 

he will, in the adl of lowering his head to that place of 

the dock at which his cheek fliould red in taking aim, 

feel a condraint which he never experiences, w'ben by 

the effeft of the proper degree of bent, the dock lends 

him fume affidance, and, as it were, meets his aim halF 

way. 

Having now deferibed the fowding-piece which has 
been found to anfwer bed, it will next be proper to 
give fomc indrudlions for the choice of gunpowdtr, 
fliot, and wadding. 6 

The various kinds of gunpowder arc w^cll known ; 
but, in the opinion of fome experienced fportfmen, 

Hervey’s battle-powder is tlic bed. Thofe who wifli 
to examine the drength of powder, may determine it 
by drying fome of it very well, and then trying how 
many dieets of paper it will drive the fliot through, at 
the didance of 10 or 1 2 yards. In this trial we fliould 
be careful to employ the fame fized fliot in each experi- 
ment, the quantity both of the fliot and the powder 
being regulated by exa£l weight ; otherwife we cannot, 
even in this experiment, arrive to any certainty in com- 
paring the drengih of different powders, or of the fame 
powder at different times. 7 

Powder ought to be kept very dry, for ever}’ degree To Ic k-pt 
of moidurc injures it ; and if confidcrable, the faltpetrc**’’^’ 
is diffolved, and the intimate combination of the fcveral 
ingredients is entirely deffroyed. It is obferved, that 
after firing with damp powder the piece becomes 
very foul, which feems to arife from the diminution 
of the aflivity of the fire in the explofioii. Flalks of 
copper or tin arc much better for keeping powder in 
than thofe made of leather, or than fmall calks, 'i'hcir 
necks ought to be fmall and well flopped with cork. ^ 

The patent milled Jhot is now very generally ufed, and ot 
is reckoned fuperior to any other. The fr/.e of 
fhot mufl vary according to the particular fpecies of 
game which is the objeft of the fportfman's purfuit, as 
well as be adapted to the fcafon. In the firlt month of 
partridge (hooting, N* i. is moft proper ; for lince at 
this time the birds fpring near at hand, and w'e feldom 
fire at more than the dillance of 40 paces, if the fhootex 
takes his aim but tolerably well, it is almoil impoflible 
for a bird at this diflaoce to efcape in the circle which 
the fhot foBms. 

As hares fit clofer, and arc thinly covered with fur 
at this feafon, they may be calily killed with this fliet 
at 30 or 35 paces, N° i. is equally piopcr for fhoot- 
ing fnipes or quails. About the beginning of Oclo- 
ber, when life partridges arc llronger, N° 3. is the moll 
proper fhot to be ufed. Many fportfmen ufc no other 
during the whole fcafon. The direfiions which have 
now been given refer only to the patent fhot. 

We (hall now fiibjoin a table, which w'ili (how at one 
view the number of pellets compofing an ounce weight 
of each fort of fhot, the patent and the common, be- 
ginning with the fmallefl llze. 

Patknt; 


(a) In fpeaking of the fizc of the caliber, wc mean by 2 2 or 24, that fo many balls cxadly fitting it weigh 
jufb one pound ; and every caliber ia marked in the fame way. 
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the im fcveral times. For when the powder if vto* < 
620 leiicly oompreftd, Cswic of the gfsino muft be bmiCedf ^ 
480 which will prevent the eiiplofiofl from being quick, end 
^QO wiU fpread the fliot too wide* In pouriaf the powder 
2ZO into the barrel the menfnre oneht to be bM fojcs thnt 
180 the powder iney Sdl moft vceiluy to the bottoinl Thirt* 
157 no grains miy tuUiere to the fidcs of the barrel, the 
1 05 bntt*end of the piece mar be ftruck againft the ground. 

> 8j The Aiot ought never to be rammed down with ibree i 
‘ it it fufficieat to ftrike the butt-end of the j^n sgainft 
>the ground as Itefore. Then the wadding is to be put 
down gently. A fportfrosa ought never to carry his 
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260 

*35 

190 

140 

110 

95 


Proportion For a fowiing-piecc of a coemnan caliber, which is 
1 nT^ pound weight, a drachm and 

the char r ^ B drachm and a half, of good pow* 

^ ' der ; and an ounce, or an ounce and a quarter of (hot, is 
fufficient. But when (hot of a larger fize is ufed, fuch 
as N® 5. the charge of (hot may be increafed one- 
fourth, for the purpofe of counterbalancing in fume de- 
gree what the fize of the (hot lofes in the number of 
pelleta, and al(b to enable it to gamiih the more. For 
this purpofe the fpostfman will find a meaCure marked 
with the proper guages very conTCoient to him. An 
inftrument ot thu nature has been made by an ingeni- 
ous artift of London, £gg, of the Haymarkct. 

A confequence of overloading with (hot, is the pow- 
der has not fufficient ftrength to throw it to its proper 
di fiance ; for if the objed fired at be diftant, one-half 
of the pellets compofing the charge, by their too great 
quantity and weight, will ftrike againft each other, and 
fall by the way ; and thofe which irach the mark will 
have fmall force, and will produce hut little or no cf- 
fca. 

^ The ufe of the ^uaddlng is to carry the (hot in a 
body to a certain di (lance from the muzzle of the piece. 
It ought to be of foft and pliable materials. The befi 
kind of wadding, in the opinioa of an experienced fow- 
ler, is a piece oT an old hat ) but this cannot be obtain- 
ed in fufficient quantity. Neat to it nothing is better 
than foft brown paper, which combines fupplencfs with 
confifience, moulds itfelf to the barrel, and never falls to 
the ground within 12 or 15 pages from the muzzle of 
the piece. Tow anfwers very well, and cork has been 
extolled for pofleffing the peculiar virtue of increafing 
the range and clofcnefs of the (hot. 

The wadding ought to bo quite clofe in the barrel, 
but not rammed too nard) for if it be rammed too clufe, 
or be of a rigid fubilance, the piece will recoil, and the 
(hot will fpresd too much. On the other hand, if the 
wadding be very loofc, or is compufed of too foft ma- 
terials, fuch aa wool or cotton, the difeharge will not 
pofTtfs proper force. 

Ill loading a piece, the powder ought to be (lightly 
rammed down by only preffing the ramrod two or three 
to ^ flight- times on the wadding, and not by drawing up the ram- 
]y rAtnmcd rod and then returning it into the barrel with a jerk of 
down. 


Wadding. 


Powder 
and (hot 


under bis arm with the muzuk inclined downwards, 

Tor this pra^ice loofens the wadding and charge too 
much. 1% 

Immediately after the piece is fired it ought to be re-OlrcAiont 
loaded ^ for while the barrel is ftill warm, there it 
danger of any moifture lodging in it to hinder the pow- “*“"“*** 
der from ffiUing to the bottom. As it is found that the 
cUdnefs of tbt barrel, and perhaps the moifture con- 
denfed in it, dimiotibes the force of the powder in the 
firft (hot } it is proper to fire off a little powder before 
the ^cceii loaded. Some prime before loading, but 
this it not proper uole(s the touch-hole be very large. 

After every difeharge the touch-hole ought to be prick- 
ed, or a fmall feather may be inferted to clear away any 
humidity or foulnefs that has been coutrafled. 

The fportfinan having loaded his piece, muft next 
prepare to fire. For this purpofe he ought to place 
his hand near the entrance of the ramrod, and at the 
fame time grafp the barrel firmly. The imixxle (bould 
be a little elevated, for it is more ufual to (hoot bw 
than high. This dire^on ought panbuiarly to be at- 
tended to when the obje^ is 1 little diftant ; becaufe 
(hot as well as ball only moves a certtiit dtftance porat 
blank, when it begins to debrtbe the curve of the pa- 


rabola. 




Pra^lice foon teaches the fportfman the proper di-I)i(bmcei 
fiance at which he (hoidd (hoot. The diftance at which ^blch the 
he ought infallibly to kill any kind of game with 
tent (hot, N^ 3* provided the aim be. well taken, is from^^ ^ 

23 tQ^35 paces for the fooled, and from 40 to 45 pacts 
for the winged, game. Beyond this diftance even to 
CO or 55 paces, both partridges and hares are fometimes 
killed ; but i» general the hares are only (lightly wound- 
ed, and cany away the (hot ; and the patridges at that 
diftance prefent fo fmall a fnrface, that they frequently 
efcape untouched between the fpaces of the circle. Yet 
it does not foUow that a partridge may not be killed 
with N** 5. paitent (hot at 60 and^even 70 paces diftance, 
but then ibefe (hots are very rare. 

In (hooting at a bird fiyii^ or a hare running acrofs, How Ok 
it is neceffary to take aim before the obje^ in proper- 
lion to its diftance at the time of firing. If a partridge ‘Bken. 
dies acrofs at the diftance of jo or 35 paces, it will be 
fufficient to aim at the head, or at moft but a fmall 
fpjicc before it. If it be 5cy, 60, or 70 paces diftaOt, it 
is then requifite to atm at lead half a foot before the 
head. The fame pradice ought to be obferved in 
(hooting at a hare, itfi^bh, or fox, when running in a 
croft direfiltoa i at tbt fame time making due rilowunce 

for 


(a) The reader will obferve, that the patent (hot has no N® 6. the x being fubllituted in itijdacc, and tbftt 
the numbers do not follow each other in the order of progreffion : the rcafon m ibis wc cannot i4gn. ^ 
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fur tlie didance and fwiftnefs of tlie pace. 
tKing^ lo be attended tm «, that the (hooter oaght jiot 
fh voUmraril^ to (lop tbe motioa ofnhe ams at the mo* 
mont of po^tngfebe trigger t for the^ inftant Uic head 
fic^ m. order hovrmr inconfiderafale tbe time 

the bird g«eta beyxmd :the Ime.of ana, and the (hot 
vriUtnirs it, A fportfinan ought therefore to accu* 
ftom^hia hand while be ia taking aim to fallow the ob- 
je^ . Wiierf >a hare rttna tn.a draight line from the 
(hooter^ he Ihould take his atm between the cars* o- 
therwife he will run the liaaard either of miffing, t>r at 
leaft not of killing dead, or aa it is fbine times called 
X5 clfan. 

Every part A fowling-piece (hould not be fired more than 2& 
h*\****^^ witliout being wafiied ; a barrel when fbul 

dean aoS* Ihoots fo ready, nor carries the (hot fo far as 

when cleans The dint, pan,' and hammer, fiiould be 
well wiped after each (hot ; this contributes greatly to 
make the piece go oiF quici^ bot theo .it fiioald be done 
with fuch expedition, that the barrel may he reloaded 
whtlft warm, for the reafons we hare before adraUced. 
The dint (hould be frequently changed,. without wait- 
ing until it railTes fire, before a new one is put in. Fif- 
teen or eighteen (hots, therefore^ (liould only be fired 
with the (ame dint { the expence it too trilling to be re- 
garded, and by (rhaiigiiig it thus often much vexation 
will be prevented* 

A gun alfo fiiould never be fired with the prime of 
the preceding day $ it may happen that an old priming 
will fometimes go of well, but it will more frequently 
contradi moifiure and fuse in tbe firing $ then the ob- 
je^ will iiiQft<.pfobabl|r be mtlfiKl, and that becaufe the 
i6 piece waa oot iroih primed, 
vvhen and Fpr thc M^foraatiop of the young fportfman we 
a few' tnore general diredtions. In warm wca- 
4 ^ *" ®'^***‘then‘lie ought to feck for game In plains and open 
grounds^ and ui cold wemher he may feareh little hills 
expofed to the fun, along hedges among heath, in 
itubbles, and in padures where there is much furze and 
fern. The morning is the beft time ofytlie day, before 
the, dew is exhaled, and before the game has been di- 
ilnrbed. The colour of the (hooters drufs nought to be 
line fame with Uiat of the fields and trees } in fummer 
it Plight to be green, in winter a darl^ gre^* He 
ouglit to hunt as much as pofiiblc with the wind, not 
only to prevent the game from perceiving the approach 
of him and his dog, but alfo to enable the dog to ficent 
the game at a greater di fiance, 

lie (lipuld never be difeppraged from hunting and 
the &me ground over and ccwr again, efpcci- 
ally in places covered with heath, brarnblesy high grafs, 
or young coppice wood, A hare or rabbit will fre- 
queutly (^uficr him to pafs Teveral times within a few 
yards of its form without getting up. He (liould be 
llill itiore patiept whep he has marked partridges into 
fuch , places, for ,i^ often happens, that after the birds, 
har^ bqpq ^^rqng tpanyaioiesi they lie fo dead tlidt 
they wiU fufi'sr him almoA: to ^read upon them before 
they w^l^i^fe. Pheafapts, quails, aud woodcocks do the 
fame. , i. 

He aught to look carefully about him, never pafGag 
a bufh or tuft of grafs without examination ; but he 
ouglit never to firike them witli the muzzle of iiis gun, 
fur it will loofen his wadding. He who patiently beats 
and rangev his ground over again, without being dif- 
Vou XVIL Part 11. 
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will always kill the greatefi quantity of dhaoting^ 
game ; and if he is (liooting ia company, he will find 
gaoie where others have palTcd without difbovering any. 

When he has (ired he (hould call in his dog, that he 
may not have the mortification to fee game rife which 
he cannot (lioot. When he has killed a bird, inftead 
of being anxious about picking it up, he ought to fol- 
low the reft of the covey with his eye till he fee them 
fettle. 

Three fpccies of dogs are capable of receiving theDogt fit fsr 
proper inftruAion, and of being trained, Thefc arc^^P«>“- 
the fmootli pointer, the fpaniel, and the rough pointer. 

The laft is a dog with long curled hair, and fetms to 
be a mixed breed of the water dog and the fpaiiiel. 

The fmooth pointer is adtive and lively enough in his 
range, but in general is proper only fur an open couu- 
try. 

The greateft part of thefe dogs arc afraid of w^atcr, 
brambles, and thickets ; but the fpaniel and the rough 
pointer are eafily taught to take the water, even iu cold 
weather, and to range the woods and rough places as 
well as tlic plain. Greater dependence inay therefore 
be had on thefe two laft fpecies of dogs than on the ' 
fmooth pointer. 

Tlie education of a pointer may commence when hcDircdioji, 
is only five or fix months old. The only lelTons which for traiiun^ 
he cau be taught at this time are to feich and carry any* 
thing when defired ; to come in when he runs far off, 
and to go behind wheo he returns \ ufing, in the one 
cafe, the words hercy tome m, and in the other hack or 
hhinJ. It is alfo neceifary at this period to accuftom 
him to be tied up in tbe kennel or fiable \ but he ought 
not at firft to be tied too long. He (hould be let loofe 
in the morning, and faftened again in the evening. 

When a dog is not early accuftomed to be chained, he 
diftuibs every perfon in the neighbourhood by howling. 

It is alfo of importance that the perfon who is to uaia 
him ihould give him liis food. 

When the dog has attained the age of lo or iz 
months, he may be carried into the field to be regular- 
ly trained. At firft he may be allowed to fuUuw his 
own iticlination, and to run after every animal he fees. 

His indiferiminating eagernefs will fooii abate, and he 
will purfuc only partridges and hares.. Uie will foon 
become tired of following partridges in vain, and w*ill 
content himfelf after having fiulhc*fl them to follow them 
with his eyes. It will be more difficult to prevent him 
from following haj'es. 

All young dogs are apt to rakti tliat is, to hunt 
with their Rofes clofe to the ground, to follow birds ra- 
ther by the track than by the wind. But partridges 
lie much better to dogs that nuind them, than to thofe 
that follow them by the track. The dog that winds 
the feent approaches the birds by degrees and %vithout 
difturbing them \ but tliey are immediately alarmed 
when they fee a dog tracing their footfteps. Wls^n 
you perceive that yoUr dog is committing this {ault, 
call to him In an angry tone hold up; he wiU then grow 
uncafy and agitated, goiog firll to the one fide and then 
to the other, until the %vind brings lum tbe (cent of 
the birds. After finding thegofnr four or five times 
this way, he will take the wind of himfelf, and huttk 
with his nofc high. If it be difficult to correal this 
fault, it w’^ill be neceifary to put the fmzzle pe^ upon 
him. This is of very fimplc conftrufiion, confiding 
^ K tuly 
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Bhooting. only of u pu-cc of oak or deal inch board, one foot iu 
length, and an inch and a half in breadth, tapering u 
little to one end ; at the broader end arc two holes run- 
ning longitudinally, through which the collar of the dog 
18 put, and the whole is buckled round his neck ; the 
piece of wood being projcdled beyond his nofc, is then 
faftentd with a piece of Uuthcr thong to his under jaw* 
By this means the peg advancing feven or eight inches 
beyond his fnout, the dog is prevented from putting his 
nofc to the giouiid and raking. 

As foon as the young dog knows his game you mull 
bring him under romplcle fubjc 6 tion. If he is tradlablc, 
thus will be caly ; but if he is tlubborii, it will be necef- 
fary to ufe the corJy which ia a rope or cord of 

JO or 2 j fathoms in length faftened to his collar. If 
he refuie to come back when called upon, you muft 
check him fmartly with the cord,w'hich w ill often bring 
him upon his haunches. But bo furc you never call to 
him cictpt when you arc within reach of the cord. Af- 
ter rtpeatiug this fevcral timefi he will not fail to 
come back when called ; he ought then to be carclTed, 
and a bit of bread fliould be given him. He ought now 
conllantly to be tied up, and never unchained, except 
when you give him hiti food, and even then only when 
lie has done fomething to deferve it. 

The next flop will be to throw down a piece cf 
bread on the ground, at the fatne momciU taking hold 
of the do;’ by the collar, calling out to him, “ lake 
held, — foftly.** After having held him in this manner 
for foinc Ipace of time, fay to him, “ fciz.c— lay hold* 
If he is impatient to lay hold of the piece of bread be- 
fore the fignal is given, corred him gently w ith a fmaU 
wlnp. Repeat iliis Icfl’on until he “ takes heed** well, 
and no longer requires, to be held fall to prevent him 
from laying hold of the bread. When he is well ac- 
cullomed to this manege, turn the bread with a ftiek, 
holding it in the manner you do a fowling-piece, and 
having done fo, cry fi'txc. Never fufl'er the dog to eat 
cithej in ihc houle or lidd wiibout having full made 
him take heed ui this manner. 

'J'htt-, in order to apply this 1 < Hbn to the game, fry 
finall jii;.ce» of bread in hog’s lard, w'iih the dung of par- 
ti idge ; take thcfi in a linen bag into the fields, itub- 
hles, jdcmjhcd grounds, and jialiun s, ard there put the 
pieces in fevcial d:fui\Tit places, maikiiig the fpetswith 
litile eV.ft pi..keti> of wood, which will be rendered 
more diilinguiliniblc by pulling pieces of card in the 
nicks. This being done, call off the dog and condud 
him to thele pkices, always limiting iu the w’iiid. After 
he has cunghi iliC leuit of the bitad, if he approaches 
iijo near, and feems eager to fall upon it, cry to him in 
iiancnacing tone, lake hetd and if he does not (lop 
immediately, corred him with the whip. He will foon 
comprtliend wbat is ri.quired of him, and will iland. 

A t the next Kffon,luk<;yoiirguiichargvdoiily with pow- 
der, walk gtijtly round the piece of bread once or twice, 
and fire inlleadof ct yingyi-i*?. The next lime of prac- 
tifuig this Icffon, walk round the bread four or five times, 
but in a greater circle than before, and continue to do 
this, until the dog is conquered of Ids iropativiicc, and 
will Hand without moving until tlsc fignal is given him. 
When he keeps his point well, and iUnds Heady in this 
kffon, you may carry him to the birds ; if he runs in 
ispon them, or barks wluii they fpring up, you muff cur- 


re£l him ; and if he coiitiniicB to do fo, you* muft re- Bhootmgf; 
turn to the fiied bread ; but this is feldom neccifary. » 

When the dog has learned by this ufe of the bread 
to take heed, he may be carried to the fields with the 
tralh-cord dragging on the ground. When he fprings 
birds for the ftrft time, if he runs after them or barks, 
check him by calling out to him, /ah heed. If he point 
properly, carefs him ; but you ought never to hunt 
without the cord until he point ilaunch. , 19 

If the dog runs after ftiecp, and it be difficult to cure and pie- 
him, couple him with a ram, and then whip the dog hi« 

long as you can follow him. His cries will at 
alarm the ram ; he will run with all his fpted,iir(l dr^-g^^* 
the dog along with him ; but he will at length take 
courage, turn upon the dog, ’uid butt him fevcieiy w iib 
his horns. When you think the dog is fufticieiitly chaf- 
tifed, untie him : lie will never run at Iheep again. 

Having now given a few' general intliu^ions con- 
cerning the beft method of training pointerr., ,\\e (hull 
fubjoin a few obfervations rt fpe£ling the nroll common 
fpecies of game, the partridge, pheafant, groufc, wood- 
cock, fnipCy and wild duck. ac 

Partridges pair in the fpring, and lay their eggs (ge- Obfei va- 
ncrully from 15 to 20) during May and part of 
Theyoung begin to fly about the end of June, and ^heir 
plumage is complete in the bcginuing of Oilober, Thc^ 
mule has a confpicuous hoiTeftioe upon his breaft, an 
oblufc fpur on the hinder p.irt of the leg, which di- 
fl.iiiguiilics him fium the. female. He is alfo rather lar^* 
gcr. 

When a fportfman is fliooting in a country where 
the birds are thin, and he no longer choofes to range 
the held for the bare chance of meeting w*ith them, 
the follow'ing method will ihow him where to find them 
on another day. In the evening, from fun-fet to night- 
fall, he fliould pnft himfclf in a field, at the foot of a 
tree or a bufli, and there wait until the partridge begin 
to call or jack, which they always do at that iin»e ; 
not only for the purpofe of drawing together when fc- 
parated, but alfo when the birds compofing the covey 
are not difperfed. After calling in this manner for 
fomc little fpace of time, the partridges will iak«.‘ t»> 
flight ; then, if he mark the place where they alight, 
he may be afl'urtd they will lie there the whole night, 
uniefs difturbed. Let him return to the fame puft the 
next morning by break of day, and there watch a while; 
being careful to keep his dog in a firing, if he is nor 
under peifcdl commaiul. 

As foon as the dawn begins to peep, the partridges 
will begin to call, and foon afterw'ards will peiform the 
fuBre maiiojuvre as on the preceding evening ; that is, 
after Iraving called a while, thty will take their flight, 
and will moll coiiimonly fcllle at a little diflance. There 
in a few miiuiUs they will call again, and fometimes 
lake a fecond flight, but that will be to no great di- 
llance. Then ai> foon as the fun is iifcn,and the fpprlf- 
inai) can fee to fhoot, he may call off his dog, and pur- 
fue them. . 

The pheafant is of the frze of a common dunghill PheafanJ 
cock, and lays its eggs generally in the woods, the 
number of wbicb is 10 or 12. 

PhcHlaiits are aecounled flupid birds ; for when they 
are furprifed they will frequently fquat down like a rab- 
bit, ruppoiing theinfclvci to be inffafciy as foon as their 

headi • 
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fthootiiig. heads are concealed ; and in this vfiy they will forrie- 
fuffer themfclves to be killed with a ftick. They 
love low aiid moift places, and haunt ihe edges of thofe 
pools which are found in woods, as wcll.as the high grafa 
ot marfties that are near at hand ; and above all, places 
whcTe there arc clumps of alders. 

Groufe, or muir-ganie, are found in Wales, in the 
northern counties of lingland, and in great abundance 
in Scotland. 1 hey chiefly inhabit thofe mountains and 
inuir5 which arc covered with heath, and feldom d.v 
feend to the low grounds. They fly in companies of 
four or five braces, and love to frequent mofl’y places, 
particularly in the middle of the day or when the wea- 
ther is warm. In purfuingthis game, when the pointer 
fets, and the fporlfman perceives the birds running with 
•their heads erett, he mull run after them as faft as he 
can, ill the hope that he may get near enough to fhoot 
when they rife upon the wing ; for he may be pretty 
certain they will not lie well that day. As thefc birds 
arc apt to grow foori putrid, they ought to be drawn 
carefully the inflant they are fliot and fluffed with any 
heath, and if the feathers happen to be wetted they mufl 
be wiped dry. 

1 he nuoot/coci is a bird of paffage } it commonly ar- 
rives about the end of Oftober, and remains until the 
middleofMarch. Woodcocksarefattefl in December and 
January, but from the end of February they are lean. 
At their arrival they drop anywhere, but afterwards lake 
up their refidcnce in copfes of nine or ten years growth. 
1 hey feldomi however, llay in one place longer than 1 2 
or 15 days. During tlic day they remain in thofe parts 
of the woods where there are void fpaccs or glades, 
picking up earth-worms and grubs from the fallen leaves. 
In the evening they go to drink and wafli their bills at 
pools and fpringai after which they repair to the open 
fields and meadows for the night. It is remarkable, 
that when a woodcock fprings from a wood to go into 
the open country, he always endeavours to find fome 
glatlc or opening, which he follows to the boundaries of 
liie wood. At his return he purfues the fame path a 
good way, and then turns to tlie right or left oppofite 
to fume glade, in order to drop into a thick part of the 
wood, where he may be flieltcred from the wind. He 
may therefore be watched with advantage in thefc nar- 
row pa Acs and little alleys on the edges of woods which 
lead to a pool or fpring, or he may be watched in the 
duflx of the evening near the pools which he frequents. 

The fnrpe is a bird of paflage as well as the wood- 
cock. Tliis bird is fcarcely worth (hooting till the 
froil connnei.ces. In the month of November they be- 
gin to grow fat. Snipes, like woodcocks, frequent 
fprings, bogs, and marlhy places, and generally fly a- 
gainil the wind. The flant and crofs fliots are rather 
difficult, as the birds arc fmall and fly very quickly. 

fporlfman ought to look for them in the direction 
of the wind ; becaufc then tlicy will fly towards him* 
and prefent a fairer mark. 

^rhe lui/d duck is alfo a bird of paflage, and arrives 
b^re in great flo(;ks from the northern countrier, in the 
beginning of winter. Still, however, a great many re- 
main in our marflies and fens during the whole year 
and breed. 

The wild duck differs little in plumage from the tame 
cluck, but is ^alily diftingniflied by its five, which is 
Icfs^5 by the neck, which is more flender ; by the foot 
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which is fmaller ; by the nails, which are more black ; Shooting 
and above all, by the web ot the foot, which is nfucli 
finer and fofter to the touch. 

In the funsmer feafon, when it is known that a team 
iof young ducks arc in a particulai piece of water, and 
juft beginning to fly, the fporlfman is furc to find them 
early in the morning dabbling at the edges of the pool, 
and amongft the Ung grafs, and then he may get very 
near to them j it is ufual alfo to find them in thofe pla- 
ces at noon. 

In the beginning of autumn almoft every pool is fre- 
quented by teams of wild ducks, which remain there 
during the day, concealed in the rnflics. If thefe pooU 
are of fmall extent, two (hooters, by going one on each 
fide, making a noife and throwing ftonfsicto the riifhej-, 
will make tliem fly up ; and they will in this way fre- 
quently get fliots, efpecirilly if the pool is not broad, 
and conlraas at one end. But the fureft and moft fuc- 
cefsfiil way, is to launch a fmall boat or trow on the 
pool, and to traverfc the ruflies by the openings which 
are found ; at the fame time making as little nojfe as 
poflible. In this manner the ducks will fuffee the fportf- 
men to come fulficiently near them to (hoot flying ; and 
it often happcMisthat the ducks, after having flc-wri up, 
only make a clrcnii, return in a little time, and again 
alight u})on the pool. Then the fportfmen endeavour 
a fccond time to come ner.r them. If fevenil (hoot- 
ers are in company, they Ih^mld divide, two fliould 
go in the boat, w'bilft the others fpread thernfclves a- 
bout the edge of the pool, in order to (hoot the ducks 
in their flight. In pools which will not admit a trow, 
water-fpanicls arc abfolutcly neceflary for this fpoi t. 

In winter they may be found on the margins of little 
pools 5 and when pools and rivers arc froren up, they 
mud be watched for in places where there arc fprings 
and waters which do not freeze. The fport is then 
much more certain, becanl'c the duclg; arc confined to 
thefc places in order to procure aquatic herbs, which 
arc almoft their only food at this period. 

SHOP-LIFTERS, arr thofe that fteal goods privately 
out of (hops ; which being to ilie value of 5s. though 
no perfon be in the (hop, is felony without the benefit 
ofcltrpy hytlic 10 and ij W. III. c. 23. 

SHORE, a place w^alhcd by the fea, or by fome 
large riven 

Count Marfigli divides the fea ftiore into three por- 
tions : the firft of which is that trai^t ot land which the 
fea juft reaches in llorms and high tides, but which it 
ftevtr covers; the fccond parr of the (hore is that which 
is covered in high tides and (lorma, but is di-v* at cjilu r 
times ; and the third is the dcfccnl from this, which is 
always covered with water. 

The firft part is only a continuation of the continent, 
and fuflers no alteration from the ueiglibonrhood of the 
fea, except that it is .rendered fit for the growth of fome 
plants, and wholly unfit for that of others, by the faline 
(learns and impregnations ; and it is fcarcc to be con- 
ceived by any, but thofe who have obferved it, how far 
on land the eftetftB of the fea reach, fo as to^make the 
earth proper for plants which will not grow without 
this influence ; there being fcvtral plants frequently 
found on high hills and dry places, at three, fon<> and 
more miles from the fea, which yct would not grow un- 
iefs 'in the neighbourhood of it, nor will ever be found 
clfcwheic. 

3 K 2 The 
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TIjc fccond part or portion of tlic /bore is much the ufual courfc of education* and took his ma(let*a dc- IWt. 
more alfe^ed by the fea than the former^ being fre- grec with great applaufe. " » 

qnently walhed and beaten by it. Its productions are ren- By his friends he was ixitended for the church $ but 
dcred fall by the water, and it is covered with fand, or after attending a courfe of theological leCturea* bis mind 
with the fragments of (hells iu form of fand, and in fonie revolted from a profeflion which he thought little fuit*' 
places with a tartarous matter depolited from the water $ ed to l^is talents ; and he devoted his wh(de time to ma- 
the colour of this whole extent of ground is ufually thematical and mechanical purfuits. He bad been for- 
du/ky and dull, efpecially where there arc rocks and tunate enough to have the celebrated M^Laiirin forbU 
Hones, and thefe covered with a (limy matter. preceptor ; who having foou difeovered the bent of his 

The third part of the (horc is more afPeCted by the genius, and made a proper eflimatc of the extent of his 
fea than either of the othera; and is covered with an capacity, encouraged him to profecute thofc ftudies in 
uniform cruft of the true nature of the bottom of the which nature had qualibed him to make the greateft^fi- 
fea, except that plants and animals liave their rcfidence gurc. Under the eye of that eminent mailer,, he began 
in it, and the decayed parts of thefe alter it a little. in 1732 to conftrud Gregorian telcfcopcs j and, as the 
SHORE (Jane), the celebrated concubine of the profeffor obferved in a letter to 13 r Jurin, “ by taking 

licentious King Edward IV. was the wife of Mr Mat- care of the figure of his fpecula, he was enabled to give 

tbew Shore, a goldfmith in Uoenbard ftrcct, London, them larger apertures, and to carry them to greater 

Kings arc feldom unfuccefaful in their amorous purfuits; perfef^ion, than had ever been done before him." Sec 

therefore there was nothing wonderful in Mrs Shore's Optics, N‘^97-) 

removing from Lombard ftrcct to fhinc at court as the In the year 173.6 Mr Short was called to, London* 
royal favourite, Hiftorians reprefent her as extremely at the defireof <^ecB Caroline, to give inftru6iiens iu 

■beautiful, remarkably cheerful, and of mod uncommon mathematics toWilliamdukcof Cumberland ; and imme* 

gcnerofity. The king, it is faid, was no lefs captivated diatelyon his appointment to that very honourable office 

with her temper than wiih lier perfon ; (he never made he was eledled a fellow of the Royal Society, and patro- 

ufe of her influence over him to the prejudice of any iiifed by the earls of Morton and Macclesfield, In the 

perfon ; and if ever fhe importuned him, it was in fa- year 1739 he accompanied the former of thofc noble 

vour of the unfortunate. After the death of Edward, lords to the Orkney Ifles, Where he was ennl ployed in 

Ihc attached herfclf to the Lord Haftings ; and when adjulling the geography of that part of Scotland; and 

Richard III. cut off that nobleman as an obitacle to happy it was for him that he was fo employed, as he 

bis ambitious fehemes, Jane Shore was arrefted as an might otherwife have been involved in a feuffie which 

accomplice, on the ridiculous accufatioii of witchcraft, took place between the retainers of Sir James Stewart 

This, however, terminated only in a public penance ; of Barra and the attendants of the earl* in which fome 

excepting that Rictiard rifled her of all her little prq- of the latter were dangerouOy wounded, 

perty ; but whatever feverity might have been excrcifed Mr Shoii having returned to London* and finally 
towards her, it appears that (he w'as alive, though fuf- eftabliflicd liirafclf there in the line of liis profeflion, was 

ficicntly wretched, under the reign of Henry VIIl. in J743 employed by Lord Thomas Spencer to make 

when Shr Thomas More faw her poor, old and (hrivcl- for him a reflefttir of twelve feet focus, for which he 

led, without the Icaft trace of her former beauty. Mr received 600 guineas. He made fcveral other tekfeoprs 

Rowe, in his tragedy of Jane Shore, has adopted the of the fame focal diftance with greater improvements 

popular ftory related in the old hilloricnl ballad, of her end higher magnifiers; and in 1752 finifhed one for the 

perifhing by hunger in a ditch where Shoreditch now king of Spain, for which, with its whole apparatus, he 

Hands. But Stow affures us that ftreet was fo named received I20qI. This was the nobleft inftrument of the 

before her time. kind that had then been conftru6led, and perhaps it hat 

SHORL. See Schorl. never yet been furpaffed except by the alloniihing re- 

SHORLING and Morling, are words to diftin- fledors of Herfchel. See Telescope, 
giiifh fells of fhcep ; Jhorling being the fells after the Mr Short was wont to vifit the place of his nati>iry 
fleeces arc (horn off the Iheep's back ; and mor/ing, the once every two or three years during his refidenco in 

fells flrad off after they die or are killed. In fbmc London, and in 1766 he viiitcd it for the lall time. On 

parts of England they underftand by a Jhorlin^, a (heep the 15th of June he died, after a very Hiori ill- 

whofw* face is (horn off ; and by a morhn^t a fheep that nefs, at Newington Butts, near London, ot a mortifica- 

dies. tion in his bowels, and was buried on the Z2d of the 


SHORT (James), an eminent optician, was born in 
Edinburgh on the 10th of June, O. S. in the year 1710. 
At ten years of age, having loft his father and mother, 
find being left in a ftate of indigence, he was received 
into HeHot's Hofphal, (fee EoiNnukan Public 
inifj, N® 16.), where he foon difplaycd his mechanical 
• genius in conftruAing, for himfelf, little cheils, book- 
cofes, and other conveniencies, with fuch tools as fell in 
his way. At the age of twelve he was removed from 
the Hofpilal to the High School, where he fltowed a 
coi.Gdcrable tallc for claffical literature, and generally 
kept at the head of his form?. In the year 1726 he 
«aa entered into the univcrfiiy; where htf pafl'cd through 


fame mouth, having completed, within a few days, bis 
fifty-eighth year. He left a fortune of about ao,ccol. 
of which 15,0001. was bequeathed to two nephews, 
and the reft in legacies to his friends. In gratitude for 
the fteady patronage of the earl of Morton he left to 
his daughter the Lady Mary Douglas, afterwards coun- 
tefs of Aboync, loool. and the reverfion of his fortune, 
(hould his nephews die without iffnc $ but this rever- 
fionary legacy the lady, at the dcfirc of her father, ge- 
neroufly relinquifticd by a deed in favour of Mr Shorl'i 
brother Mr Thomas Short and his children. Mr 
Short's eminence as an artift is univerfally kBOwn, and 
we have often hrurd him ipoktn of by thofc who had 

known 
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'^oet known him from hit youth, a3 a man of virtue and of 
O very amiable manners. 

. SaoRT-Haud U^riiin^, Sec Stenogiuphy. 

SnoRT Joimtedi in the manege. A borfc is faid to be 
ihort jointed that has a ffaort paltern \ when this joint, 
or the paitern is too fliort, the horfe is fubjeft to have 
his fore legs from the knee to the cornet all in a ftraight 
line. Commonly your fhort jointed horfes do not ma- 
nege fo well as the long jointed; but out of the manege 
the (holt jointed are the bed for travel or fatigue* 
SaoRT^Sighudnffif a certain deFe 61 in vi(ioii,by which 
v>bje2%8 cannot be diilin^^ly feen uiilcfs they are very 
pear the eye. Sec Optics, N® 155. 

SHORTFOUD, q. 6 .* fort-cloU^ an ancient cuftom 
ill the city of Exeter, when the ford of the fee cannot 
be anfwercd rent due to him out of his tenement, and 
no diftrefs can be levied for the fame. The lord is then 
to come to the tenement, and there take a done, or 
fome other dead thing olf the tenement, and bring it 
before the mayor and bailiff, and Hiiu he mud do feven 

Q uarter days lueceiltvely ; and if on the feventh quarter- 
ay the lord is not fatisfied of his rent and arrears, then 
the tenement (hall be adjudged to the lord to h<ild the 
fame a year and a day ; and forthwith proclamation is 
to be made in the court, that if any man claims any 
title to the faid tenement, he mud appear within the 
year and day next following, and fatisfy the lord of the 
faid rent and arrears ; but if no appearance be made, 
and the rent not paid, the lord comes again to the 
court, and prays that, according to the cudom, the 
faid tenement be adjudged to him *in his demefne as 
' fee, which is done accordingly, fo that the lord hath 
from thenceforth the faid tenement,^ with the appurtc- 
n^niees.tohim and his heirs. * 

SHOT, a denomination given to all forts of halls for 
fire-arms; thofe fur cannon being of iron, and thofe for 
guns, pidols, &c. of lead. Sec Shooting. 

Cafe Shot formerly confided of all kinds of old iron, 
nails, muiket-balls, dunes, &c. ufed as above. 

Shot of a Caller on (hip-hoard, is the fplicing of two 
cables together, that a fliip may ride fafe in deep waters 
and in great roads; fora lliip will ride cafierby one fliOt 
uf a cable, than by three fliort cables out a-head. 
Crape-StioT. See GRHrR^Shot* 

Patent millrd Shot is thus made : Sheets of lead, 
whofc thick nefs correfponds with the fize of the (hot 
required, are cut into fmall pieces, or cubes, of the 
form of a die. A great quantity of thefe little 
cubes are put into a large hollow iron cylinder, which 
is mounted horizontally and turned by a winch ; when 
by their frifllon aga.nd one another and againd the 
(idea of the cylinder, they are rendered pcrfcftly round 
and very fmooth. The oilier patent (liot is cad in 
moulds, in the fame way as bullets arc. 

SMOTplaggon, a fort of flaggon fomewhat bigger than 
ordinary, which in lome counties, particularly Dciby- 
fhirc, it is the cudom for the hod to ferve his gnefts in, 
after they have drank above a fiiilling. 

Small SaoTf or that ufed for fowling, diould be well 
fized, and of a moderate bignefs ; for (hould it be too 
great, then it flies thin, ana fcattcis loo much $ or if 
too fmall, then it hath not weight and ftrengtli to pe- 
netrate far, and the bird is apt to fly away wdih it. In 
order, ihcrcfure, to have it i’uitablc to the occaiion, it 


pot being always to be had in every place fit for the pur- Shot, 
pofe, we (hall let down the true method of making all 
forts and fixes under the name of mouldfhoU Its prin- 
cipal good prppcrties are to be round and fobd. 

Take any quantity of lead you think fit, and meh it 
down in an iron vcffel ; and as it melts keep dirriog it 
with an iron ladle, (kimming off all impurities whatfo- 
ever that may arife at the top : when it begins to look 
of a greenifli colour, drew on it as much aunpigmentum 
or yellow orpiment, finely powdered, as WiU lie on a dial- 
ling, to every f 2 or 14 pound of lead ; then flarnng 
them, together, the orpiment will flame. 

The ladle fliouM have a notch on one fide of tbr 
brim, for more eafily pouring out the lead ; the ladle 
mud remain in the melted lead, that its heat may be the 
fame with that of the lead, to prevent inconveniences 
which otherwife might happen by its being either too 
hot or too cold: then, to try your lead, drop a little of 
it into water, and if the drops prove round, then the 
lead is of a proper heat ; if otherwife, and the (hot have 
tails, then add more orpiment to incrcafe the heat, tdl 
it he found fudicient. 

Tlien take a plate of copper, about the bignefs of a 
trencher, which mud be made with a hollownefs in the 
middle, about three inches compafs, within wliich mud 
be bored about 40 holes according to the ftze of the 
(hot which you intend to cad: the hollow bottom fliould 
be thin ; byt the thiikcr the brim, the better it will re- 
tain the heat. Place this place on a frame of iron, over 
a tub or veffcl of water, about four inches from the 
ter, and fpread burning coals 011 the plate, to keep, the 
lead melted upon it : then take fome lead and pour it 
ge;ntly on the coals on the plate, and it \KilI make 
way through the holes into the \vatcr, and form it fell 
into (hot ; do thus till all your lead be run througli 
the holes of the plate, taking care, by keeping yorr 
coals alive, that the lead do not cool, and fo dop up the 
holes. 

While you are cafting in this manner, another pcrfo.i 
with another ladle may catch fome of the (hot, placing., 
the ladle four or five inches underneath the plate in the 
water, by which means you will fee it they arc defec- 
tive, and rrftify them* 

Your chief care is to keep the lead in a juft degree 
of heat, that it be not fo cold us to liop up the hubs 
in your plate, nor fo hot as tv' caufe the ihnt to crack : 
to remedy the heat, you mull refrain working till it is 
of a proper coulncfii and to remedy the coolncls of your 
lead and plate, you mud blow your fire; ubferving, that 
the cooler your lead is, the larger will be your fliot;:a* 
the liotter it is, the fmallcr they will be. 

After you have done cadiug, take tlicm out of the 
water, and dry them over the fire with a gcuUc heat, 
dining them continually that they do not melt; when 
dry, you arc to feparate the great flwt from the ImalV 
by the help of a fieve made: for that pnrpofc, according 
to tlicir fcvcral fizes. But thofe who would have very 
large (liot, make the lead trickle with a dick out of the 
ladle into the water, without the plate. 

If ii ftop on the plate, and yet the plate be not too 
cool, give but the plate a little knock, and it will run 
again ; care mud be hud tliat none of your implcmeitir. 
be g^eafy, oily, or the like ; ami when the (liot, bcirg 
feparattd, are found too large or too fmall for your pn'^- 

pof-*. 
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Shot, pofc, or otherwite imperfedtf they will ferve again at 
" the nrxt operation. 

The fi/.CB of corr:inoii fliot for fowling arc from N^'i to 
6iU[icl Cniallcr, which is called muilard feed, or dud fhut; 
hut N*’ 5 h fmall tiiO*igli for any fhooting whatfoever. 
The N“ 1 may be iiUd for wild gccfc ; the N® 2 for 
ducks, widgt ons, and other wjicr fowl j the N® 3 for 
phtafants. partiidgcs after the firll month, and all the 
fen fowl ; the N® 4 for partridges, Woodcocks, See. ; 
and the N® 5 for fnipcs and all the fmallcr birda- 

*Iin-ca/e Shot, in artillery, is formed by putting 
a gicai quantity of fmall iron fhot into a cylindrical 
tin box cjll-.d a cnuniiloi, that ju(l fits the bore of the 
gun. Lc.ui..M bullets arc fometimcE ufed in the fame 
manner ; and it muft be obferved, that whatever num- 
ber or fizcs of the fhotE arc ufed, they muft weigh with 
their cafes nearly as much as the fliot of the piece. 

SHOVEL (Sir Cloudcfly), was born about the year 
1650 of parents rather in the lower rank of life. He 
was pul apprentice to a (hoemaker ; but difliking this 
profeiiion, he abandoned it a few years after, and went 
to fea. He w'as at firft a cabin boy with Sir Chrifto- 
phrr Mynris, but applying to the lludy of navigation 
w'ith indefatigable induflry, his fl<ill as a featnan foot! 
raifed 1 dm above that Hat ion. 

The coifairs of Tripoli having committed great out- 
rages on the Engliih in the Mediterranean, Sir John 
Nurborongh was fent in 1674 to reduce them to rca- 
fon. As he had received 01 den to try the cffefls of 
negotiation before lie proceeded to hoftilitieR,he fent Mr 
Shovel, who was at that time a lieutenant in his fleet, 
to demand fatisfa£tion. The dey treated him with 
a great deal of difrerpe 61 :, and fent him back without 
an anfvvcr. Sir John defpatclied him a fecund time, 
with orders to remark particularly the fituation of things 
on Ihore. The bthaviour of the dey was worfe than 
ever. Upon Mr ShovePs return, he informed Sir John 
that it w'ould be pulTible, notwitli Handing their fortifi- 
cations, to burn all the fliips in the harbour. The boats 
were accordingly manned, and the command of them 
given to Lieut. Shovel, v/ho fclzcd the guardfliip, and 
burnt four olherp, without, lofiag a man. This a£lion 
fo terrified the Tripolins, that they fvied for peace.— 
Sir John Narborough gave fo favourable an account of 
this exploit, that Mr Sh«wcl w'as fouii after made cap- 
tain of the Sapphire, a fifth rate (hip. 

In the battle of Ikntry bay, after the Revolution, he 
commanded the Edgar, and, for his gallant behaviour 
in that aciion,vvaB foon after knighted by King William. 
Next year he was employed in tranfporting an army in- 
to Ireland; a fervice which lie performed with fo much 
diligence and dexterity, that the king raifed him to 
the rank of rear admiral of the blue, and delivered his 
commiflion with his own bands. Soon after he was 
made rear admiral of the red, and fhared ilie glory of 
the vidlury at La Hogue. In 1694, he bombarded 
Dunkirk. In 1703, he commanded the grand fleet in 
the Mediterranean, and did every thing in his power to 
aflift the Protcftaiits who were in arms in the Cevennes. 

Soon after the battle of Malaga, he was prefented 
by Prince George to Queen Anne, who received him 
gracioufly, and next year employed him as commander 
in chief. 

In 1 705 he commanded the fleet, together with the 
carls of Peterborough and Monmouth, which was fent 
S 


into the Mediterranean; and it was owing to him chief- Sh«v«1er 
ly that Bartcluna was taken. After an unfuccefsful ii 
attempt upon Toulon, he failed for Gibraltar, and f^rom Shrewlbu- 
thence homeward with a part of the fleet. On the a2d 
of O6lobcr, at night, his (hip, with three others, was 
call away on the rocks of Scilly. All on board perifli- 
ed. His body was found by fome fifhermen -on the 
ifland of Scilly, who ftrippedit of a valuable ring, and 
afterwards buried it. Mr Paxton, the purfer of the 
Arundel, hearing of this, found out the fellows, and 
obliged them to difeover where they had buried the 
body. He carried it on board his own fliip to Porlf- 
inouth, from whence it was conveyed to London, and in- 
terred with great fol enmity in Wellminfter abbey. A 
monument was afterwardf erected to his memory by the 
dircdlion of the queen. He married the widow of his 
patron, Sir John Narborough, by whom he left two 
daughters, co-heirefles. 

SHOVELER, in ornithology, a fpecies of Anas. 

SHOULDER-blade, a bone of the flioulder, of a 
triangular figure, covering the hind part of the riba, 
called by anatomifts the fcalmla and moplatd^ Sec Am a« 

TOMV. 

SHOUT, CLAMOua, in antiquity, was frequently 
ufed on ecclefiaftical, civil, and military occafions, as a 
fign of approbation, and fometimes of indignation.— 

Thus as Cicero, in an aflembly of the people, was ex- 
, puling the arrogance of L. Antony, w^ho had had the 
impudence to caufe bimfelf to be inferibed the patron 
of the Romans, the people on bearing this railed a ihout 
to fliow their indignation. In the ancient military diC> 
cipline, (bouts were ufed, i. Upon occafion of the ge- 
neral’s making a fpcech or harangue to the army from 
his tribunal. This they did in token of thrir approving 
what had been propofed. 2. Before an engagement, in 
order to encourage and fpirit their own men, and fill 
the enemy with dread. This is a practice of great an- 
tiquity; belidcB which, it wants not the authority of 
reafon to fupport it; for as mankind arc endowed w^ith 
two fenfes, hearing and feeing, by which fear is raifed 
in the mind, it may be proper to make ufe of the car 
as well as the eye for that purpofe. Shouts were alio 
raifed in the ancient theatre, when what wasa^ed plcaf- 
ed the fpcdlators. It ufual for thofe prcfciit at tlic 
burning of the dead to raife a great fliout, and call the 
dead pcrfoii by his name before they fet fire to the pile. 

SHOWER, in meteorology, a cloud cundciifed in- 
to Rain. 

SHREWMOUSE. Sec Sorex. 

SHREWSBURY, the capital of Shropfliirc in 
England. This town, the metropolis of the county, 
grew up out of the ruins of Uriconium, anciently a 
city, now a village called IVroxeter, about four raileB 
from it. The Saxons called it StroUes Bcrig, from 
the flirubs that grew about it ; and from iheticc the 
prefent name of Shrev^ury is fuppofed to have been 
fiirmed. It is pleafantly fituated upon a hill near the 
Severn, over which there are tw'o handfome bridges. 

It was a place of note in the Saxon times ; ^fter 
which it was granted by William the Conqueror, toge- 
ther with the title of earl and raoft of tlie county, to 
Roger dc Montgomery, who built a caftlc upon the 
north fide of it, where the Severn, that encompaftes it on 
all other (ides, leaves an opening. His fon Robert built 
aifo a wall acrofs this neck of land, when he revolted 

from 
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flhicnfbu- from Henry I. We learn from doomfday-book, that 
at that time, when a widow of this town married, fhc 

* » ” paid 20 (hillings to the king, and a virgin lo. The 

above-mentioned Roger founded alfo, and endowed 
hctCf a Benedid^ine monaflery and a collegiate church. 
When old age came upon him, he quitted the world, 
and fpentthc red of his days as a monk* in the abbey, 

* and when he died was interred in its church. From 

the hillury of this church and monallery, it appears, 
that ecclefiallical bentficcs about that time were here- 
ditary. The abbey became fo rich afterwards, that the 
abbot was mitred, and fat in parliament. Beiides this 
abbey, in after times there were three others, viz. a 
Francifenn, Dominican, and Augullin, and likewife 
two collegiate churches ; one dedicated to St Chad 
and the other to St Mary. In the cuiited between the, 
emprefs Ma*ud and Stephen, this town, and its gover- 
nor William Fitz- Allan, Tided with the emprefs. In 
Henry lITb time, a part of it was burnt down by 
the Welch ; and in Richard IPs reign a pailiameiit 
was held in it. At a place called near this 

town, Heniy Percy the younger, furnamed Hutfpury 
was killed in an engagement with Henry IV. againli 
whom he had rebelled. The king afterwards built a 
chapel upon the rput|and endow'cd it for the fupport of 
two prieltsto pray forthefouls of the flain. Two ofEd w. 
IV. *s Tons were born here ; namely, Richard, duke of 
York, whom Perkin Warbeck afterwards perfoiiated, 
and who was murdered in the Tower ; and George 
Plantagenct, who died before his brothers. Here lirii 
broke out the fweating ficknefs, which carried off great 
numbers fo fuddenly, that thofc who were feized with 
it either died or recovered in the fpace of 24 hours. lu 
the beginning of the civil wars. King Charles 1 . came 
hither, and formed an army) with which he marched 
towards London; but was met bytlie parliament’s forces 
at Edgehill. He continued here, from the 20th of Sep- 
toniber to the I2ih of 06 tober, during w’hich time he 
was joined by Piincc Rupert, and miiuy of the gentry 
and nobiluy of thefe parts. This town anciently gave 
ti;le of carl to the MuntgoUrerics, and afterwards to the 
Tidbots, by whom it ih IHll retained. Here is a free 
grammar fchool, with three mailers, and fevcrdl u/htrs, 
well endowed by Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, 
^ind not inferior to many colleges in the univc; hties. 
It has a good library and chaped, and there are fevcral 
fehoLirihip" appropi i.ited to it in the univerfity of Cam- 
biidgc. Hire aic alfi) fevcral liofpitals, alm-houfcs, 
;irid charity ftheoif- I'liis town is one of the moll flou- 
rlihing in Eng’.e.id, having two great weekly markets 
for corn, Cdtlle, imd provifit ns ; and another for Welch 
cottons ami fiani.tK, of which great qnarjiitics are fold. 
A great tiade U carried on witli the Welch, wdio bring 
rlitir commodities hither, as to the common mart of 
both nations. The town is large and well built, and 
the filnation extremely pleafant. There ij a very beau- 
tiful walk ciiHrd the quarry^ between the towm walls and 
ilic Severn, delightfully Oracled with rows of lime-trees, 
fo that it is not inferior to tl»e Mall, in St James's Park. 
The tewn is alfo noted for its gallantry and poliic- 
nefii, bring full of gentry, for whom there are always 
balls and allemblies once a-*vveek all the year round. — 
Here is a fine- houfe and gardens, which I J )ngcd to 
the carl of Bradford ; and in the neighbourhood, at 
Wroxeter, the Roman highway, called Watling-flrcct, 


may be feen for fevcral miles, where Roman coins are Shrikt 

frequently found. In Shrewfbury arc X2 incorporated II 

trading companies ; and the corporation has a power to 

try even capital caufes of iifclf, except high treafon. ~ ^ ^ 

It is faid that thigh-bones of dead men have been found 

here a yard long, and teeth three inches round and 

three long. 

SHRIKE. See Lanius. 

SHRIMP, in ichthyology. See Cancer, N^yand 6* 

SHRINE, in cccleiiailical hillory, a cafe or box to 
hold the relies of fomc faint. 

SHROPSHIRE, a county of England, bounded 
on the fouth by Worceflerfhire, Ilcrefordrture, and 
Kadnorfhire ; on the north, by Chefliire ; on the call, 
by Stalfordfliire ; on the well, by Montgomcrylhiie 
and DenbighHiirc, in Wales. Its length is betw'een 
49 and 50 miles, its breadth about 38, and its circum- 
ference about 210. It is an inland county, contain- 
ing 890,000 acres, 113,680 inhabitants, and 15 hun- 
dreds, in which are 170 parifhes, and 15 ma/ket 
towns. It makes a part of three bilhoprics, viz. 

Hereford, Coventry and Litchfield, and St Afapii. 

Some part of it lies on the north, and Tome on th.c 
fouth tide of the Severn. Bcfides the Severn, it is 
alfo watered by the TtndoT TtJidiauCt as it is called 
in Welch, w'hidi flows from the mountains of Rjtil- 
noithiie; and by the 7 'eni, which hai its rife and - 
name from one of thofe pools called tairms^ in ^SL^f- 
fordihire. All tliefe abound with iiih, eipccial!) 
trouts, pikes, lampreys, graylings, carp, a..d etb. 

The air, cfpeciully upon the hills, with which th^ 
country abound^', is very wliolcfome. There is as great 
a diverlity of foil as in nifift other counties. On 
the hills, where it is poor, is very goovl pallure for 
Ihetp ; and in the low grounds, where it is very lieh, 
along the Severn in particular, there is plenty of grafs 
for hay and black cattle, with ail forts of corn. No 
county is better provided with fuel il^ni this, having 
in it many incxhaullible pits of coal, and alfu mines of 
kad and iron. Over mc^’l of the coal-pits in this coun- 
ty lies a flratiim or layer of blackifli porous rock, of 
which, by grinding and boiling, they make pitch aiid 
tar, which are rather better than the common fort for 
caulking fli ps, as they do not crack, but always con- 
tinue clufe and fmooth. Qu.irnc's of limc-ftonc and 
iroH-fluiie are common enough in the county, and the 
foil in many places is a reddifli clay. As it liis upon 
the borders of Wales, it was anticnlly fuli of cnlllcs 
and walled towns. On the fide next tlutccninty there 
was an almoft continued line cif caillef., to guard the 
county againli the 11. roads and deprctialiuu.-^ of the 
Welch. I’lie borders htie, as il.ofe hi tween iilrgland 
and Scotland, were called marcles and thcie were cer- 
tain noblemen entitled harums nhirchiir, marchinusde mar- 
ch'ia Wallifi^ “ lords of the marches, or inarquijTes oi the 
marches of Wales,” who were veiled u itli a fort of pa- 
latine jiirifdii-lion, h.elil courts of inflict to determine 
controvciTies, and enjoyed many privileges and immuni- 
ties, the better to cnabie and encourage them to protect 
the county agaiiifl the incui lions ol the Welch, and to . 
maintain order -funong it the borderers; but they often 
abufed their power, and were thegrtalcll of tyrants. 

As to the ecclclialtical government of t!u* countv, ^ 
the far greater pait, namely, all that belongs to ihe br- 
fliopricB of Hereford, and of Lilchikld and Coventry, 
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Shrove it under the jurifdi£iion and vifitatioft of the archdea- 
coa of ^hrewfhuiy or Salop^ and is divided into feve* 
ral deanries. 

The Oiford circuit includes in it this county* which 
fends 12 members to pailiament, via. two for the (hire* 
and two for each of the following towns, Shrewfbury, 
Ludlow, Wcnlock, and Bifhop’s Caftle. 

SHROVE Tuesday, is the Tuefday after Qwin- 
<}uiigcfima' Sunday, or the day immediately preceding 
the firft of Lent ; being fo called from the Saxon word 
which lignifics to confefs/* Hence Shrove- 
Tnefday fignifics Confeflion Tuefday ; on which day 
all the pcbplc in every parilh throughout England 
(during the Romifh times) were obliged to conftfs their 
iins, one by one, to their own parilh priefts. In their 
own pari/h churches ; and, that this might be done 
the more regularly, the great bell in every parilh was 
rung at ten o’clock (or perhaps fooncr), that it might 
be heard by all, and that they might attend, accord- 
ing to the cuftom then in ufc. And though the Ro- 
tnifti religion has now given way to the Proteftant re- 
ligion, the cuftom of ringing the great bell in our an- 
cient parilh churches, at Icall in fome of them. Hill re- 
mains, and obtains in and about London the name of 
Pancake bell ; perhaps, bccaufe after the confclEon it 
was cullomary for the fevcral perfons to dine on pan* 
cakes or fritters* Moft churches, indeed, have rejed^- 
cd that cuftom of ringing the bell on Shrove Tuefday; 
but the ufage of dining on pancakes or fritters, and 
like provifion, ftill continues. 

SHROUDS f/crud Sax.), a range of large ropes 
extending from the mattheads to the right and left fide 
of the (hip, to fupport the mails, and enable them to 
carry fail, 5 cc. 

The Ihrouds as well as the fails are denominated from 
the malls to which they belong. Thus there arc the 
main, fore, and mizen ftnouds ; the main- top-mall, 
fore-top-maft, or mizen-top-ma(l flirouds ; and the 
main- top-gallant, fore-top- gallant, or mizcn-top.gallant 
Ihrouds. The number of (hrouds by which a mall is 
fuftained, as well as the fizc of rope of which they arc 
formed, is always in proportion to the fize of the mail 
and the w'eight of the fail it is intended to carry. 

Bowfprit Ihrowds arc thofe which fupport the bow- 
fprit. Bumkin Ihrouds are thofe which fupport the 
bumkins. Futtock Ihrouds are fiirouds which conncfl 
the efforts of the topmaft ftirouds to the lower Ihrouds* 
Bentinck (hrouds arc additional Ihrouds to fupport the 
malls in heavy gales. Preventer Ihrouds are firoilar to 
l>cntinck flirouds, and are tifed in bad weather to cafe 
the lower rigging. See Mast and Sail. 

SHRUB, /rK/e«, a little, low, dwarf tree, or a 
woody vegetable, of a fizelefs than a tree 5 and which, 
in Head of one finglc Hem, frequently from the fame 
root puts forth feveral feta or flems. Sec Plant and 
Tree, Such are privet, phillyrca, holly, box, honcy- 
fuckle, ^cc. Shrubs and trees put forth in autumn jt 
kind of buttons, or ffctifia, in the axis of thfc leaves ; 
ihefc buttons are as 10 many little ova, which, coming 
to expand by the warmth of the following fpring, open 
into leaves and flowers. By this, together with the 
height, fome diftinguifh flirubs from Jvffruticeff or Un- 
der (hrubs, which are low bullies, that do not put 
ittrclv any of theCe buttons, aa fage, thyme, 5 cc* 
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The two bardieft flirubs we arc poffeffcd of are th^ 
tvy and box ; thefe (land the feverity of our lharpell 
winters unhurt, while ocher Ihrnbs perifll, and trees 
have their folid bodies fplit and torn to pieces. In the ^ 
hard winter of the year 16S3, thefc two Ihrubs fuife^ 
no injury anywhere ; though the yews and hollies* 
which are generally fuppofed very hardly, were tliat 
winter in Ibroe places killed, and in others ftripped of 
their leaves, and damaged in their bark. Furze buflies 
were found to be fomewhat hardier than thefc, but th^'y 
fometimes perilbcd, at leaft down to the root. The 
broom feemed to occupy the next ftep of hardinefs be- 
yond thefc. 7hiB lived where the others died, and 
where even this died, the juniper flirubs were fometimes 
found unhurt. This lad is the only ftirub tliat approach- 
es to the hardinefs of the box and ivy, but even it 
does not quite come up to them ; for while they fuffer 
nothing in whatever manner they are expofed, the ju- 
niper, though it bears cold well under the flieltcr of 
other trees, yet cannot bear the viciifitudes of heat and 
cold } infomuch that fome juniper flirubs were found 
half dead and half vigorous ; that fide which faced the 
mid-day fun having periflied by the fuccellive thawings 
and freezings of its fap ; while that which was not ex- 
pofed to the viciflicudes of heat bad borne the cold per« 
feaiy well. Such flirubs ^s are not hardy enough to 
defy the winter, but appear half dead in the fpring, 
may often be recovered by Mr Evelyn’s method of beat- 
ing their branches with a flender hazel wand, to ftrike 
off the withered leaves and buds, and give a free paf- 
fage to the air to the internal parts* Where this fails, 
the raetliod is to cut them down to the quick, and if 
no part of the trunk appears in a growing condition# 
they mud be taken off down to the level of the ground. 
Philofophical Tranfaflions, 165. 

SHUCKFORD (Samuel), curate of Shclthon in 
Norfolk, prebendary of Canterbury, and chaplain in 
ordinary to the king, was alearned Engliftiman, His 
manners were thofe of a philofophcr, uncorniptcd by 
the manners of the world. He wrote a hiftory of the 
world, facred and profane^ to ferve as an inlroduftion 
to Pridcaux, in 3 vols, 8vo. It is heavily written, but 
difplays a great deal of erudition. His death, which 
happened In 1756, prevented him from carrying it 
down to the year 747 before Chrift, where Pridcaut 
begins. He wrote alfo a treatife on the Creation and 
Fall of Man, to ferve as a fupplcmcnt to the preface to 
his hiftory. 

SHUTTLE, in the manufaAures, an inftrument 
ufed by the weavers, which guides the thread it contains* 
cither of woollen, filk, flax, orothcrrhaticr,foas to make 
it form the woofs of fluffs, cloths, linens, ribbands, dtc. 
by throwing the fliuttlc alternately from left to riglit, 
and from right to left, acrofs between the threads of the 
warp, which arc ftretched out length >vifc on the loorm 

III the middle of the fliuttlc is a kind of caV}tyiL cal).- 
cd the fy or of rthc fliuttlc j whcrtiniSjjKaclQfcd 

the fipoul, which' is a part>f the thread deftipe^ for the 
woof i and this is wound on a little tube of 
or other matter. 

The ribband weaver’s (buttle is very different from 
that of UBoil other weavers, though it feryes for the 
fame purj^f^ : it is of b’ox, tix or feyca inches long, 
broad# and as mueli deep i. i[ho4 with iron at boj% 
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$hi6~ ends, whtl'h terminate in points, and are a little crook- 
r^au«*, cdf the one towards, tlie right, and the other towards 
. the left, rcprcfcuting the figure of an Oa horizontally 

placed. See WaaviRG, 

SIALOGOGCTES, medicines winch promote the 

1 fall vary difcharge. 

Botindaries SlAhf Paop BA, by fume called Upper f (to diftinguifh 

aod extent. from the Liiwer Siam, under which are often include 
ed Laps, Cambodtae and Malacca), is bounded on the 
north by the kiogdomt of Pegii aod l»ao8 ; on the eaft 
by Cambodia and Cochin-China f on the fouth by Ma- 
lacca and the bay of Siam ; and on the weft by the 
ocean. But as tin; opinions of geographers are ex- 
tremely ratidiis concerning the (ituation and extent of 
moft of the inland countries of A 0 a and Africa, neither 
the extent nor boundaries of Siam are yet accurately 
known. By fome it is fuppofed to extend 550 miles 
tn length, and 250 miles in breadth } in £une places it 

2 is not above 5a miles broad. 

Weather. The winds blow here from the fouth upon the coaft 
of Siam, in March, Apri^ and May 9 in April the rains 
begin, in May and June they faQ' almoft without cea- 
fing. In JuW, Auguf^ and Septem^, the winds blow 
from the weft, and the rains cpnthruifi^v the rivers over- 
flow their banks hidfe or ten miles on each fide, and for 
more than 150 miles up the ftream. At this time, 
and more particularly in Jtdjr, the tides are fo ftrong 
as to come up |ftie river I^nan as far as the city of 
Siam, which is fituated 60 milesr from its mouth ; and 
fometimea as far os Lbuvo^ which is yo miles higher. 
The winds blow from the weft and nprth in Odlober, 
wheh the ratli ei^afea. Xn November and December the 
winds dty Ir^ the uhrthi and the waters being 
in a feW'diys reduced to their ancient channels, the 
tides become fo fnfpnfible, that the water is frefh at the 
mouth of the river. At Siam there is never more than 
due flood and one ebb b the fpace of 24 hours. In 
January the wmd blows from the call, and in February 
from the eaft and fouth. I^hen the. wind is at eaft, 
the current lets to the weft $ and, oa the contrary, 
when the wind is at weft, the currents roir to the eaft- 
wSrd. 

As this country is fituated n^r the ti'opic, it muft 
neceflarily be very bot 9 but yet, as in other places 
nearly of tlie fame latitude, when the fun is vertical and 
ihines with a moft intenfe heat, the inhabitants are fo 
Screened by the clouds, and the air is fo refrefticd by 
a deluge of rain that overflows the plains which the 
people chiefly inhabit, that the heat is very fupportable. 
The cooleft wind blows in l>ecember and January. 
vVgcublc vegetable produce of this country is chiefly rice 

[•roduc- wheat, befides tropical and a few European fruits, 

iioits. The Siamefe prepare the land for tillage as foon as 
the earth is fufficiently moiftened by tlie floods. They 
plant their rice before the waters rife to any confider- 
able height, and, as they rife flowly, the rice keeps 
pace with them, and the ear is always above ,tbe water. 
They reap their corn when the water retires, and fome- 
times go in boats to cut it while the waters arc upon 
the ^niuiid. They alfo Cow rice in feveral parts of ibe 
kingdom that are not overflowed, and tliis is thought 
better tafted, and will keep longer, than tlie other; but 
they are forced to fupply thefe fields conftantly with 
water, while the rice is growing, from bafins and ponds 
• that fie about them. 
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They Lave no European fruits except oranges, le- 
mons, citrons, and pomegranates. They have Ananas, 

Indian figs, jaqocs, duriuns, mangoes, mangoilans, ta* 
fnartnds, ananas, and cocoa nuts ; they have alfo abun- 
dance of pepper and fugar canes. The muuntHins are 
covered with trees which make good mafts. The ve- 
getable of greateft ufe in the couiury is the bamboo, 
wbkh grows chiefly in marftiy foils and is often found 
of a prodigious fize. Cotton trees are found in great 
numbers ; and others that yield capoc, a very fine cot- 
ton but fo fliort as to be unfit for fpinning, 

though k anfwers very well for fluffing mattrefles and 
pillows. ^ 

There is no country where elephants abound moreAtiimaic. 
than in Siam, or where they are held in greater vene- 
ration. They have a few^ horfes, fheep, and goats, be- 
fidet oxen and buffaloes ; but they have no good ani- 
mal food except the flcfli of hogs, their beef and mut- 
ton being of a very indifferent quality. ^ 

The Siamefe are of fmall ftaturc, but well propor- D(*fcriptioq- 
tioned ; their complexions are fwanhy t the faces of^-f 
both the men and women arc broad, and their 
heads, fuddenly contracting, terminate in a point, ar) 
well as their chins. They have fmall black eyes, hol- 
low jaws, large mouths, and thick pale lips. Their 
teeth are dyed black, their nofes are fliort and round at 
the end, and they have large ears, which they think 
very beautiful. Their hair is thick and lank, and both 
fexes cut it fo fliort that it reaches no low'tr than their 
ears ; the women make it ftand up on their foreheads ; 
and the men fliave their beards. 6 

People of diilindlion wear a piece of calico ticdl^*'-*-** 
about their loins, that reaches down to their knees.^ 

The men bring up this cloth between their legs, and 
tuck it into their girdles, which gives it the appearance 
of a pair of breeches. They have alfo a muflin fliirt 
without a colhr, with wide fleeves, no wriftbands, and 
the bofom open. In winter they wear a piece of fluff 
or painted linen over their fliouldcrs, like a mantle, and 
wind it about their arms. 

The king of Siam is diftinguiflied by w'caring a vefl 
of brocaded fatin, with ftraight fleeves that reach down 
to the wrift, under fuch a fliirt as we have juft deferib- 
ed, and it is unlawful for any fubjei^ to wear tUii 
drefs unlefs he receives it from the king. Tliey wear 
flippers with peaked toes turned up, but noftockings. 

The king fometimes prefents a military veil to the ge- 
nerals ( this is buttoned before, and reaches to the 
knees ; but the fleeves arc wide, and come no lowxr 
than the elbows. All the retinue of the king, either 
in war or in hunting, are clothed in red. The king 
wears a cap in the form of a fugar loaf, encompafled 
by a coronet or circle of precious ftoncs, and thofe of 
his officers have a circle of gold, filver, or of vermilkm 
gilt, to diftinguifli their quality ; and the(e caps are fa- 
ftened with a flay under the chin ; they are only wori^ 
when they arc in the king’s prefence, or when they pre- 
fide i» courts of iuftice, and on other extraordinary oc- 
cafions. They have alfo hats for travelling ; but, iu 
general, few people cover their heads notwithftanding 
the fcorching heat of the fun. 

The women atfo wrap a cloth about their middlei^ 
which hangs down to the calf of their legs. They co- 
ver their breafts with another cloth, the ends of which 
hang over their flioulders. But they have no garment 
3 L cqrrtiponding 
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correfponding to a ftiift, nor any coveting for ibcir 
heads but their hair. The common people arc al^ 
molt naked, and wear neither fliocs nor flippers. The 
vromcn wear as many rings on tlw three lalt fingers of 
each hand as they can keep on, and bracelets npon t^ir 
wrifts and ancles, with pendants in Ihcir ears lhaped like 

» pear. ^ . 1 j 

For an inferior to ftand before a fupenor ts aecmeo 
infolent; and therefore Haves and people of inferior 
rank fit opon their heels, with their heads a little in* 
clrned, and their joined hands lifted op to their fore- 
heads. In paffing by a fuperior they bend their bodies, 
joining their hands, and lifting them toward their heads 
in proportion to the refpeft they would fliow. When 
an' inferior pays a vifit, he enters the room ftooping, 
prollrates himfelf, and then remains upon his knees^ 
fitting upon his heels without (peaking a word till he 
is addrclftd by the perfon whom lie vifits ; for he that 
is of the hightll quality mull always (peak firll. If a 
perfon of rank vifits an inferior, he walks upright, and 
the mafttT of the houfc receives him at the door, and 
waits on him fo far when he goes away, but never far- 
thcr. 

The higbcll part of the houfe is cftccmed the moft 
honourable, and no perfon cares to lodge under ano- 
ther's feet. The Siamefe indeed have hut one ftoiy', 

' blit the rorms rife gradually, and the innermoll, which 
arc “the higlwfir, arc always the moll honourable. When 
the Siamefe amtfeffiukir came to the French court, 
fome of his retinfc Were lodgtd in a floor over the am- 
bafladoi *a bead ; but they no fixjncr knew it, than they 
were Itruck with the greateft confternation, and ran 
down tearing their hair at the thoughts of being guil- 
ty of what they conftdered as fo unpardonable a 

crime. . , - • 

The Siamefe never permit fiicli familiarities as are 
praaifed by gentlemen in Europe. Eafuiefs of accefs, 
and affability to inferiors, is in that part of the world 
thought a fign of weaknefs, and yet they take no no- 
tice of fome things which would be looked upon as ill 
breeding among us | fuch as belching in company, 
which no man endeavours to prevent, or fo much as 
liolds his hand before his mouth. They have an extra- 
ordinary refped for the head, and it is the greateft af- 
front to ftrokc or touch that of another perfon ; nay, 
their cap miiftnot be ufed with too much familiarity j 
for when a fervant carries it, it is put on a Hick and held 
above his bead ; and when the mailer Hands Hill tlie 
flick is fet down, it having^oot to Hand upon. They 
alfo fhow their refpea b^ifting their hands to the 
bead } ami therefore, wlicn they receive a letter from 
any one- for whom they have a great vefpeft, they im- 
mediately hold it up to their heads, and fometimes lay 

g it upon their heads. j u v 

Ccnlns .ird They m e efteemed an ingenious people, and though 
difpwfitioiis, rather indolent than adlivc in difpoftt ion, they arc not 
addicted to the voluptuous vices whidi often acconrpa- 
ny a ftafC‘of being remarkably chafte and tempe- 
rate, and even holding dnoiikcnncfs in abhorrence.-— 
Tliey are, howetTCiv accounted infokiit towards their 
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the firft p<rfoin ; .and they addrefs a lady, it ja al- 
ways with fome rd'ptafulepiUieti ifiiifi4iating pcrfoiial ' 
aceomplilhaients. 

No man in this country Icamt any pariicular trade, 
but has a general knowledge of all that are commonly 
pradlifed, and every one works fix months for the king 
by rotation \ at which limc^ if he ihosdd be found per- 
fedly Ignorant of the bufinefs he is fet about, be is 
doomed to fuffec the baftinado. The confaquevae o£ 
this burdenforoc fervice is, that no man endeavours 
to excel ID his buftnek, left he ihoidd be obliged to 
pradlifc it as long as be lives for the benefit of the 

The government of this country is extremely op- Govern*, 
preffive, the king being net only fovereign but proprie- ment. 
tor of all the lands, chief me rchwu like wife ; by 
which means he monopolixes almoft the whole traffic, 
to the great prejudice of his fubjeas. The crown is 
faid to be hereditary, but it is often transferred by re- 
volutions, OR account of the exorbitant abufe of power 
in thofe who eaerctfo the royal office. In his palace, 
the kbg is attended by women, who not only prepare 
bis food, and wait on Kim at tab)e» but even perform 
the pan of vsdets, and put o& all bis clothes, except his 
cap, which is coafider^ as too (acred to be touched 
by any hand but his own. Pc (hows himfclf to the 
people only twice a-year, whea he difteibutes his alms 
to the talapoins or priefts i and on thofe occafions he 
always appears in an elevated fituation, or mounted on 
the back of an elephant. When he tokes the diverfion 
of hunting, he is as ufual attended by his women on 
foot, preceded by a guard of aoo ifisii, who drive all 
the people from the roads through which they arc to 
pals ; and when the king ftops, aU^bb attendants foU 
upon tlieir faces on the ground. \ ^ 

All their proceedings in, law arc committed to writ- pormi of 
ing, and none is fuffered to exhibit a charge againft procels. 
another, without giving fccurity to profccutc it, md 
anfwer the damages if he does sot prove the faA againft 
the perfon accufed. . When a perfon intends to profe- 
cute another, he draws, up a petition, in wlucb he feta 
forth his complaint, and prefents it to the n/ii, or head 
of the band to which he belongs, who tranfmits it to 
the governor; and if the complaint appears frivolous, 
the profecutor, according to the laws of the country, 
ftiould be puniffied ; but the magiftrates generally en- 
courage profccutions on account of the perquifites they 
bring to ihcir office. 

Every thing being prepared for hearing, the parties 
arc fevcral days called into court, and perfuaded. to 
agree ; but this appears to be only a matter of form. 

At length the governor apf^ints a day for all pai tics 
to attend 5 and being come into court, the clerk reads 
the procefs and opinion of bis.aflbciatcs, and then the 
governor examines upon what reafoiis their opinions 
are founded ; which being explained to him, he pro- 
ceeds to pafs judgment. . , II 

Wlun fufficient proofs arc wanting, they have re- Trial by or 
courfc to an ordeal triak like that of our Saxon aneef- ocnl. 
tors : both the plaintiff and the defendant walk upon 


i^irtteChbcfc;ibcyavl^ to remain unhurt. They have alfo a proof b, 
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m wliicli lie who remains longeft under it is edeetned gree of north latitude ; and the latter running through 
innocent. They have another proof, by fwaliowing Laos and Cambodia, difchargcs itfclf iaco the Indian 

pills, which their pricfts adminider wnth levere impreca- ocean in the 9th degree of uortli latitude. - u r 

taofis ; and the party who keeps them in his lloniach The capital of the country is Siam, called by the na* 
without vomiting is thought to be innocent. lives S^othsyat dtuated iu the JOi tl degree of ead longi- DcfcHp- 

All thefe trials are made in the prefeticc of the ma- tude* and in the 14th degree of oorth latitude, being action of the 

gidrates and people ; and the king himfelf frequently moft‘CDcompafl*cd by the branches of the river Mcnan. . It 

diredls theiti to be performed, when crimes come before is about 10 miles in circumference within ibe walla, but 

him by way of appeal. Sometimes he orders both the not a ifixth part of the ground is occupied by buildings, 

informer and prifoner to be thrown to the tigers : and In the vacant fpaces tliere are near 300 pagodas otr 

the perfon that efeapes by his not being feized upon by temples, rouiKl which arc fcattcred the convenia of the 
thofe beads, is fulRciently juftiKed. . prieds and their burying-places. The llreets of the 

They maintain the dot^rine of Iranfmigratioii, believ* city ate fpacious, and fomc have canals running through 
ing in a pre-exiflent date, and that they (hall pafs into them, over which is a great number of bridges. The 
other bodies till they are fufitcicrrtly purified to be re- honfes ftand on pillars of the bamboo cane, and are 
ceived into paradife. They believe like wife that the built of the fame materials ; the communication between 
foul is material, but not fubje 61 to the touch ; that it different families, during the winter feafoii, being car- 
retains the human figure after t|uitthsg a body of that lied on as in other tropical countries by mrans of boats, 
fpecies } and that when it appears to^pmoni with whom The grounds belonging to the feveral tenements are fe- 
lt was acquainted* which they fnppofe it to do* the parated by a paliifado, within which the cattle are 
wounds of one that has been murdered will then ^ vi- houfed in barns, ere^ed like wife upon pillars* to pre- 
fible. They are of opinion that no man will be eter ferve them from the annual inundation, 
nally punifhedi that the good* after feveral tranfmigp^a- SIBBALDIA, in botany : A genus of plants be- 
tions, will enjoy perpetual hnppinefii { but that thofc longing to the clafs of pentaudria, and to the order of 
who arc not reformed will be doomed to tranfmigra- pentagynia ; and in the natural fyftcra arranged under 
tion to all eternity. Theybelieve tn the exiftence of a the 25th order, Sen/igo/e. The calyx is divided into 
Stipremc Being t but the obje^ls of their adoration are ten fegments. The petals arc five, and are inferted 
departed faints* whom they confider as mediators or into the calyx. The ftyles are attached to the fid^ of 
tuterceifors for them ; aiid to the honour of this nu- the germens. The feeds are five. There are three fpe- 
mermia tribe both temples and images are creAed. cies belonging to this genus, the prdgumJ^ens^ trtSa^ and 

The men of this country are allowed a plurality of gdtalca* The procumiHms, or reclining libbaldia, is a 
women ; but excepting one* who is a wife by contradl* native of North Britain, having never been difeovered in 
the othmcfcbnly coaeobtnes* and their children deem- the fouthern parts of the ifland. It ^ws on Ben-Lo- 
ed inotpabk of anr legal inheritance. Previous to eve- mond and Ben-Mor, within a mile of the fummit. It 
ry nuptial contraa* an aftrologer mud be confulted, is didinguifhed by a procumbent or trailing ilem ; by 
who calculates the nativity of the parties* and deter- three leaves growing on the top of a finall footdalk, 

mines whether their union ta likely to prove fortunate which are trifid at the extremity, and fomewhat hrtiry. 

or Qtherwife. When his prognoftication is favourable* The flowers are yellow, and bloflbra in July or Au- 
the lover is permitted to vidt hiy miftiefs three times* gtid* 

at the lad of which interviews the relations being pre- SIBENICO, or Sebfnico, the name of a city and 
fent, the marriage portion is paid* when* without any province of Dalmatia. The province of Sibenico runt 
religious ceremony performed* the aoptids Sre reckon- along the fea for more than 30 miles ; reaches in fomc 
ed complete, and ibon after confummOted. A few days places above 20 miles within land, and comprehends 
after the talapoin vifits the married couple* fprinkles above yoidands. The city of Sibenico is (ituaud near 

them with water* and repeats a prayer for their pro- the mouth of the river Cberca* in the gulf of Vrnice, 

fperity. « 55 miles north of Spalatto, and 25 foutb-ead of Zara. 

The pradice in Siam refpeding funerals* is both to £« Long. 16^ 46s N. Lat. 44^ 17'. It belongs to 

burn and bury the dead. The corpfe being laid upon the Venetians It is defended on one fide by a cnlUe, 

the pile* it is fufiered to burn till a confiderable part is which held out againd repeated attacks of the Turks, 
confumed* when the remainder is interred in a burying- and towards the fea by a fort. x 

place contiguous to forne temple. The reafon which SIBERIA, a large country, comprehending the Boui.danVs 
they give for not burning it entirely to alhes is* that mod northerly parts of the Riiflun empire in Alia. lta«d extent, 
they luppofe the deceafed to be happy when part of is bounded on the ead by the eaflcrn ocean ; on the 
bis remains efeapes the fire. Indead of a tombdone* fouth by Great Tartary ; on the wed by RufTia .; and 

they cred a pyramid over the grave. It formerly was on the north by the Frozen Ocean. It is about 2000 

the cudom to bury treafure with the corple ; but long- miles in length from ead to wed, and 750 miles in 
cr experience evincing, that the facrilegious IJght in breadth from north to fouth. a 

which robbing the graves was confider^ did not pre- At what time this country was drd inhabited* or Conquered 
vent the crime, they now difeontinue the ancient prac- by whom it was peopled, we are entirely ignorant ; •’)' 

tice, and iridcad ot treafure bury only painted papers but writings have been found in it when it was difeover-^'*®*^''*' 
and other trifles. ^ ed* which (hows that it mud have been early known to 

The two principal rivers are the Menan and the Me- a civilized people *. The Ruflians, from whom wc have • BriCs 
con, which rife in the mountains of Tartary, and run received our knowledge, knew notliingof it btfore the 
to the fouth ; the fohner pading by the city of Siam,, toiddleof the x6th century. In the reign of Jolm Bafjlo- 
Mi$ into the bay ^ the fame namci in the 13th de- vritx L indeed* an incurfion hadjbeen made into Siberia, 

3 L g and 
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Sibem. and fome Tartar tribes fubdued: but thcfe conqueOswere 
" ■ “w'rn- not permanent ^ and wc hear of no farther comrounica^ 
tion between RuiBa and Siberia till the time of John 
Bafilowitz II. It was opened again at that time by 
means of one Anika StrogonofF^ a Kuflian merchant 
who had eiliiblrOied (bme falt-works at s town in the 
government of Archangel. This man carried 'on a 
trade with the inbabitantB of the north-weA parts of 
Siberia, who brought every year to the town above- 
mentioned lai'ge quantities of t\\c fined furs. Thus 
he acquired a very confiderable fortune tn a (hort time ; 
wlien at lail the czar, perceiving the advantages which 
would accrue to his fubjedle from having a regidar in- 
tercourfe with Siberia, determiued to enlarge the com- 
munication which was already opened. With this view 
he font into Siberia a body of troops, which crofled 
the Yugorian mountains, that form part of the norths 
eadern boundary of Europe. They feem, however^ 
not to have paded the Irtifii, or to have penetrated far- 
ther than the wedern branch of the riverOby. Some 
Tartar tribes were laid under contribution, and a chief 
named Tcdiger coiifentcd to pay an annual tribute of 
1000 fables. But tliis produced no lading advantage 
to Ruflia; for, foon after Ytxligcr was defeated and 
-taken prifoner by Kutchum Khan, adefeendant of the 
great Jenghiz Khan : and thus the allegiance of this 
country to Ruilia was diflblved. 

For Tome time wc hear of no further attempts made 
by the Ruflians on Siberm ; but in 1577 the founda- 
tion of a permBuetit conqued was laid by one Ycrmac 
Temofeeff, a Coffack of the Don. This man was at 
iird the head of a party of banditti who infeded the 
Ruiliaos in the province of Cofan : but being defeated 
by the troops of the czar, he retired with 6000 of hia 
followers into tlie interior parts of that province. 
Continuing his courfe dill eadward, he came to Orel, 
the mud eaderly of all the Rudian fettlementa. Here 
he took up his winter-quarters : but his rcdlefs genius 
did not fufier him to continue fur any length of time in 
a date of inadiivity ; and from the intelligence he pro- 
cured concerning the fituation of the neighbouring 
Tartars of Siberia,, he turned his arms towai'ds that 
^ quarter. 

Stare of Siberia was at that time partly divided among a 
Siberia at number of feparate princes, and partly inhabited by 
the time of the various tribes of independent Tartars. Of tlic 
the former Kutchum Khan was the mud powerful fove- 

conque . fjjy dominions confided of that tradl of coun- 


try which now forms the fouth^weftem part of the pro- flihciii. 
vince of Tobohk } and {Vretched 'from 'the banks of — 
the Irtifii and Oby to thofeof the Tobol and Turn. 

His principal reiidence was ut Sibir, a fmall fortrels. 
upon the river Irtilh, mot far from the prefertt town of 
Tobollk, and of which fonic ruins are Hill to he fecn. 

After a courfe of unremiUed fatigue, and a ferirs of 
viflories which almod exceed belief^ but of which we 
have not room to give the detail, our intrepid adventu- 
rer dirpofTelTed this prince of his dominions, and feated 
himfelf on the throne of Sibir. The number of his fol- 
lowers, however, being greatly reduced, and perceiving 
he could not depend on the affediion of his new fub- 
jcfks, he had recourfe to the ccar of Mufeovy , and made 
a tender of his new acquifitions to that monarch, upon 
condition of receiving immediate and effedtual fupport. 

This propofal was received with the greatefi fatisfae- 
tion by the caar; who granted him a < pardon for 
all former ofiencei* and Tent him the required fuc- 
couri. Yermac, however, being foon after drowned in 
an unfuccefsful exQurfion, the Ruffians began to lofe 
their footing in the country. But frcfli retnforcemcius 
being feafouably feot, they not only recovered their 
ground, but puffied their conqueils far and wide ; 
wherever they appeared, the Tartars were either redu- 
ced or exterminated. New towns were built, and co- 
lonies were planted on .all Tides. Before a century had 
well elapfed, all that vail tra^ of country now called 
Siberia which ilretches from the confines of Europe to 
the Eadern ocean, and from the Frozen fea to the 
prefent frontiers of China, were annexed to the Ruffian 
dominions. 4 

The air of Siberia it, in general, extremely piercing, Climate., 
the cold there being more fevete than, in any other part 
of the Ruffian dominions. The Sibertaii ttvers are 
frozen very early, and it is late in the fpring^before the 
ice is thawed ( a ). If the corn does not ripen in Augud, 
there is little hope of a barred in this country ; and in 
the province of Jenifeific it is iometimes covered with 
fnow before the pcafants can reap it. To defend the 
inhabitants agaiod this extreme feverity of ^the climate. 
Providence leema more liberally to have dealt out to 
them w^ood for fuel and fun for clothiog. As the win- 
ter days in the north parts of Siberia lad but a few 
hours, and the dorms and flakes of fnow darken the 
air fo much, that the inhabitants, even at noon, cannot 
fee to do any thing without artificial lights, they fleep 
away the greateft part of that Ceafou. 

. . Thcfe 


(a) M. Gmelin, M, Muller, and two other phjiofophers, fet out in the year 1733 to explore the dreary regions 
of Siberia, by dcfirc of the rmprefs Anne of Ruffia* After fpending nine years and a half in obi'erving every 
thing that was remarkable, they returned to Peterfburgh ; and an account of this journey wsa published by M. 

Gmelin. In order to examine how far the frod had penetrated into the ground, M. Gmelin, on the i8th of 
June, at a place called Jacutia, ordered the earth to be dug iu high ground ; theyiibuttd mould to the depth of 
1 1 inches, under which they met with loofe fand to two feet and a half further, after, which it grew harder, and 
at half a foot deeper fo hard as fcarce to give way to the tools $ fo that ihe ground dill remained untbawed ai 
not Icfsthan the depth of four feet. He made tlie fame experiment in a lower fituation ; the foil was jo inches 
deep, after that a louTe fand for two feet and 10 inches, bdow which all was frozen and hard. At Jacutia the 
inhabitants prtftrve in cellars Tcveral forts of berries, which they reckon among their dainties, pcrfcftly good and 
freih the whole year, though thcfe cellars are fcarce a fathom deep. At the forirefs of Argim, in little more 
than 50 degrees of latitude, the inhabita^ts relatet that the earth in many places is never thawed above a yard and 
and that the iiuernol cold of the earth will fcarce permit a well to be dug, of which they brin|r an iudance 
,tliat liappened not lon^ before the author’s arrival at that place. They defigned to fink a well near a houfe at ' 

foinfi 

. 
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Siberia/ 'Hwfc fevcrc winteri arc rapidly fuceecded by fuiti- 
nicra, in which the heat i« fo intenre that the Tungn- 
ilana, who. live m the province of Jakutdt, go almoft 
naked* Here i« fcaroely any night during that feafon ; 
and towards the Fvoeen ocean the fun appears continu- 
ally abote the horizon* l^e vegetables and fruits of 
5 the earth ane here cKtremely quick in their growth* 
Soil and The. whole tra^t of land beyond the doth degree of 
produce, north ktitnsdeis'a barren waftc ; for the north part of 
Siberia yteids neither corn nor fruits $ though barley is 
know^. frequently to come to perfeflion to Jakutlk.— 
For this reafon, the inhabitants of the northern parts 
ari obliged to live on fifli and fielhi but the Rtil&ans are 
fopplied with corn from tlve fouthara parts of Siberia^ 
wliepc thefoil is furprifingly fertile. The countries be-* 
yond the lake of fiaikah efpecially towards the eaft» as 
far as the river Argun » are remarkably fruitful and plea- 
-fant ; but fuch is the indolence of the inhabitantSi that 
feveral fine trafls of land, which woedd make ample 
returns to the peafatit for cult t vat ingthenfs Ik negledl- 
ed. Tlie pailures are excellent in ma eouutry» which 
abounds in hne horned cattlci horfesy goats, See. on 
which tlu: Tartars chiefly depend for iubfiilencc. How- 
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ever, there are feveral fleppes, or barren waflceiSind ufl- Slbrrl*. 
tfflproveablc tracts in theft- parts ; and not a tingle fruit -v^r- 
trec Is to be feen. There is great variety of vrgetablest 
and in feveral places^ particularly near Kraihaia Slobo- 
da, the ground is in a manner overrun with afparagus 
of an extraordinary height ^tid delicious flavour. The 
bulbs of the Turkifli bundes, and other forts of lilies, 
are mttch iifed by the Tartars inflead of bread. This 
want of fruit and corn is richly compenfuted by the 
great quantities of wiki and tame bealb, and fowls, and 
the infiuhe variety of line fifh which the country af- 
fords (b.) 

In that part of Siberia which lies near the Icy Tea, 
at well as in feveral other places, are woods of pine, 
larch, and ofher trees ; befldcs which, a conflderable 
•quantity of wood is thrown aihore by the waves of 
the Icy fca ; but whence it comes is not yet afcertaiii- 
ed. 6 

Belides the wild fuw'l with which Siberia abounds, 'VVi:>l 
there is a prodigious nuinher of quadrupeds, fome oP*^^^** 
which arc eatable, and others valuable for their ilcins 
or furs. 

The animals moil valued for their fkins are the black 

foK, 
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fome diflance from the river Argun, for which purpofe they thawed the cartli by degrees, and r!ug fome fathoms 
till they had penetrated a fathom and half below the level of the-river, but found no fpring. Hence perhaps 
we may venture to aflfert, that be/idcs the great elevation of the earth in thefe countries, there is another caufe, 
perhaps latent in the eanh itfclf, of this extraordinary cold, naturally fuggellcd to us by confnJering the cavity 
of an old flivermine at Argun, whiclv being exhaufled of its ore, now ferves the inhabitants in fummer time for 
’B cellar to keep their proviflons: this place is fo extremely cold as to prcfcrvc flefli meats from putrcbftion in tlie 
hoCteft fummers, indto fink the mercury in De Lifle's thermometer to 146 and 147. The author travelling 
from Nerichol towMs Argun, ,to vifit the works of the filver mines in that place, Augnll 1735, came to the 
river Orkija, ' Bear SolonHchais, on July the ift, from whence .he arrived a little before dark at the village of Sc- 
ventua, difiant from the river xy leagues. In thi? journey he and his fellow travellers for more than four leagues 
felt it vaftly cold) foon after they came into a warm air, w^htch contiaued fome leagues; after which the cold re- 
turned; and thus arc trareNem fubjefled to perpetual viciffitudes of warmth and cold. But it is obferved, in ge- 
neral, that the eaftern parts arc colder than the weftern, though fiiuated in the fame latitude ; for as in thofe 
eaftern regions fome trafts of land arc much colder than the rcfl, their cffcdls niuft be felt by the neighbouring 
parts. And this conje6hire is favoured by the therraomctrical obfervations made with M. de inftnmicnt 

in all parts of Siberia, in whidh the mercury was depreffed to the 226th degree, even in thofe pans that he 
very much towards the fouth, as in the territory of Belioga, which faid degree anfv^ers in bahrenhelL's thermo- 
meter to about 55.5 below o, but the fame thermometer {bmetimes indicated a much greater cold. At* the fort 
of Kiringa, on Feb. lo. 17381 at 8 in the, moming, the mercury ftood at 240, which anfwcrs nearly to 72 be- 
low o in Fahrenheit's. On the 23d of the fame moUth it was a degree low^er. At the fame place, December 
II. at three in the afternoon, it fttjod at 2J4 in 'De Lifle's thermometer, and very near 90 in Fahrenheit’s ; on 
December 29. at four in the afternoon, at •X63 ; on November’ 27. at noon, at 270 ; Jamuary 9. at 275, which 
feveral dcprefllons anfwer in Fahrenheit's to 99.44, 107.73, and 113.65 ; on January 5. at 5 in the morning, 
at 262, an hour after at 281, but at eight o’clock it returned to 250, and there remained till 6 in the afternoon, 
and then rofe by degrees till an hour before midnight, when it Hood at 202. So that the greatefl depreflion 
of the mercury anfwers in Fahrenheit's thermometer to 120.76 degrees below o, which is indeed very furprifing, 
and what nobody ever imagined before. While this cold lafted at jenifea, the fparrows and magpies fell to the 
ground, llruck dead, as it were, with the froft, but revived if they were foon brought into a warm room. The 
author was told aHb that numbers of wild beads were found in the woods dead and ftiff with the frod, and A - 
vctal travellers had their blood and juices quite froxen in iheir vcflels. The air itfelf at that time was fo difmnl 
tliat you would think it changed to ice, as it was a thick fog, which w^as not difli pubic by nny exhalations, as 
in the fpring and autumn, and the author could fcarcc ftand three minutes in the porch of his feoufc for the cold. 
^ (n) The oak, though frequent in Ruflia, it h faid, is not to be found through this vart region nearer than 
the banks of the Argun and Amur, in the domii iops of China. The white poplar, the afpen, the black poplar, 
the common fallow, and feveral fpecics of t!ic wdllow, arc very common. The Norway and filver fir form 
great forcils ; but the former doc3 nor grow- beyond the 6oth degree of north latitude, and the latter not beyond 
5'8 degrees. To this dreary region of Siberi:-, Europe is indebted for that excellent fpccrcs.of oafs called 
^vena SU'irka, aud our gaidcrs arc enlivened W’ilh the gay and brilliant .flpwers broiight from the fame 
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merU. !bx, the fabW, tVi« hyaena, the ermine, 

the beaver, and thedynx. The (kin of a real black fox 
ia more efteemed than even that of a fablr. In the 
•country near the Frown Ocean are alfo blue and white 
foxes. ‘ The fiticlk fablet eome from Nert(hm(k and Ja- 
kut(k, the inliabitafTts of whieh places catch them in 
the mountains erf Stannowoi Krehet. The tributary 
tiatinns were formerly obliged to pay their taxes in the 
fkins of foxes and fables only. But now the flcitia of 
fquirrcls, bearsi rein-deer, &c. and foitietimes money, 
are received by way of tribute ; aiul this not only from 
thofe who live near the Lena, hut a’fo in the govem- 
menis of Ilififlc, Irkutsk, Sekngmlk, and Nert(hin(k. 
When the Tartars firft became tributary to Ruifia, 
they brought their fors indifcriminately as they caught 
them, and among them were often fables of extraordi- 
nary value ; and formerly, if any trader brought with 
him an iron kettle, they gave him in exchange for it aa 
many fables as it would hold. But they are now bet- 
ter acquainted with their value. They fell their fables 
to fmijgglers at a very high price, and pay only a ruble 
inftead of a (kin to the revenue oflRcers, who now fe- 
-ceivc more ready money than fables, by way of tribute. 
The fubjeas plead the fcarcity of furs, and indeed not 
7 without fome appearance of truth, 
hlinerals. ‘Siberia has dill other and more valuable treafures than 
thofe wc have yet mentioned. The filver mines of Ar- 
gun are extremely rich ; the filvcr they produce yield 
feme gold, and both of thefe arc found among the cop- 
per ore of Koliwan. This country is alfo particularly 
rich in copper and iron ores. The former lies even up- 
on the furfacc of the earth ; and confidcrable mines of 
it arc found in the mountains of Pillow, Koliwan, Plo- 
Ikau, Wo(kcrcfcn(k, Kufwi, Alcpaik,and fcvcral others, 
and in the government of Krafnoiarlk (c). Iron is ftiil 
more plentiful in all thefe places, and vciy good ; but 
that of Kamenlki is reckoned the bed. Several bun- 
dred thoufand puds of thefe metals arc annually export- 
cd from the fratlting houfes, which belong partly to 
the crown, and partly to private perfons. Mod of 
them lie in the government of Catharineiiburff. The 
Tartars alfo extraft a great quantity of iron from the 
ore. 

The topazes of Siberia have a fine ludre; and in open 
fondy places, near the river Argun, as well as on the 
banks of other rivers and lakes, arc found finglc froall 
pieces of agate. Here arc alfo cornelians and green jaf- 
per with red veins. The latter is chiefly met with in 
the deferts of Gobifkoi. 

The famous marienglas, or lapis fpccularis, great 
quantities of which are dug up in Siberia, is by fome 
called Mufeovy or Ruffian glafs ; and by others, though 
with lefs propriety, ilinglals. It is a particular fpecies 
of tranfparent done, lying in draia like fo many diccts 
of paper. The tnatrix# or done in which it is found, 
is partly a light yellow quartz, or marcaffia, and partly 
a brown indurated fluid i and this' done contains in it 
all the fpecies of the marienglas. To render the ma- 
ricnglas fit for ufe, it is fpht with a thin iwo-cdgcd 
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the fqiiiiTel, knife ; but care is taken that thd lafdiifwe be not too Sftcrim ^ 
thin. It is ufed for windows and^linterns all over Si- ^ 
hcria, and indeed in every part of the Ruffian empire, 
and looks very beautiful ; its ludre and elearnefs fiir- 
pafiing that ot the ‘fined glafs, to whiell k is particu* 
iarly preferable for windows and lanterns of (hips; as it 
will dand the explofion of cannon. It is found in the 
greated plenty near the river Whim. *o- 

Siberia afiVwds magnets of an extraordinary fuBf, and MAgncti# 
even whole mountains of loaddone. Pit-coaLis alfo 
dug up in the northern parts of this Country. The 
kamennoe maflo, a ycUawlfh kind of alum, nn^laous 
and fmooth to the toucli, like tophus, is found in the 
mountains of Krafnoiarffi, Ural, Altaidi, jenifea, Bai- 
lul, Borgulik, Lena, and fevcral others in Siberia. si 

In this country are not only a great number of frcfli Salt lahcs 
water lakes, but likewife feveral whofe waters arc fait ; 
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and thefo teciproeally change their nature, the fait fomc- 
times becoming fVedi, and the frefh changing into faline. 

Some lakes alfo dry up, and others appear where none 
were ever feen before. The ialt kkc of Yamuflia, in 
the province of ToboKk, is the mod remarkable of all, 
for it contains a fait as white as fnow, confiding entire- 
ly of cubic cry dais. One finds alfo in Siberia faline 
fprings, fait water brooks, and a hill of fait. is 

Siberia affords many other things which deferve no- Curiofiticl 
ticc. That ufeful root called rhubarb grows in vad 
quantities near the city of Seleginik. The curious ma- 
muth’s bones and Korns, as they are eaUed, which are 
found along the banks trf the Oby, jenefri, Lena, and 
litifh, are unquedionabty the tcieth and bones of ele- 
phants. But whether thefe elephants teeth and bones 
were conveyed to thefe northern regions by the gene- 
ral deluge, or by any other inundation, and were by 
degrees covered with earth, is a point which might lead 
us into long and very fniislelii dtfquilitsoiii | we fhaU 
therefore only obferve, that fuck l^nes have likewife 
been found in Ruffia, and even in feveral parts of Ger- 
many. A kind of bones of a fttll larger fixe than thefo 
have alfo been dug up in Siberia, and foetn to have be- 
longed to an animal of the ox kind. The horn of the 
whale called narmAai has been found in the earth near 
the rivers Indigirka and Anadir | and the.teeth of ano- 
ther fjpecies of whales, ealledWolrofs, about Anadirfkoi. 

The latter are laigcr than the common fort, which arc 
brought from Greenland, Archangel, and Kola. 23 

The chain of Siberian mountains reaches from that Mountsk 
of Werchoturie towards the fouth as far as the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of Orienburg, in a continued 
ridge, under the name of the Uralian mounuins ; but 
from thence it alters its direaion weftward. TTicfe 
mountains are a kind of boundary between Ruffia Proper 
and Siberia. Another chain of hills divides Siberia 
from the country of the Calmiicks and Mongalians.-** 

Thefe mountains, between the rivers Irtifti and Oby, are 
called the Altaic or Golden Mountains, which name 
they afterwards lofe, particularly between the river Je- 
nefei and the Baikal lake, where they are called the 
Sayiniin mountains. 

Tike 


(c) The copper mines of Koliw’Xh, from which gold and filvcr arc extraaed, employ above 40,000 people. 
The filvir mints of Nertfhitrfk, beyond Lake Baikal, employ above 14,000. The whole revenue arlfing from 
thefe mines, according to Mr Coxd, is nbt Icfs than 679,182!. 13s. 
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inhthitoiitt «f Siberia eonriA of tiM Aborigines 

- , _ ®««^ent inbabitam, the Tartars, and Ruffians. 

■ Some 0# tbdc nations hn«e no other religion but 

fnbabi?anti.™‘/^ «»■« or Mahometans, 

and foase of them hwc been converted to Chridiaai. 
ty, or rather only baptized by the RuiBan miffiona* 
nes. , . 

SIBTHORPIA, in botany; A genus of plants be- 
longing to tht clafs of didynamia, and to the order of 
aiigiof^rmia 1 and in the natural fyftem ejafled with 
thofethe order of which is doubtful. The calya is 
^reading, and divided into five parts, almoft to the bafe. 
The corolla is divided into five parts in the fame man- 
ner, which are rounded, equal, fpreading, and of the 
length of the calyx. The fiiamina grow in pairs at a 
dilTance from each other. The capfule is comprefied, 
wbicular, bilocular, the partitiuii being tranfverre.-— 
There are two fpectee, tbe^vre^o and Mo/vu/acra. The 
nrofiiu, or baftard money-wort, i« a native of South 
Bncain. Tlie ftems of it are (lender, and creeping. The 
leaves arc fmall, raund, and notched. The flowers grow 
under the wings of the leaves, are fmall, and of a pale 
red colour. It blofibms from July to September, and 
Is found in CornwtH oA the banks of rivukts. 

SIBYLS, in Pagan antiqmty, certain women faid 
to have been endowed with a piophettc fpirit, and to 
have delivered Qfacles, fllowmg the fates and rcvohi- 
tions of kingdoms* Their number is unknown. Plato 
Dh^ihnary. fpcaks of one, others of two, Pliny of three, Mlism of 
four, and Varro of ten | an opinion which is univerfully 
adopted by the learned. Thefe ten Sibyls generally re- 
fided in the following places ; Perfit, Libya, Delphi, 
Cttime in Italy, Erythfata, Samos, Cumie in iEolia, 
Marpdflra op tbt Helltfpont, Ancyra in Phrygia, and 
Tibuftis. Tlie mofi; celebrated of the Sibyls is that of 
Cumm in Italy^' whom fortie have called by the difierent 
names of Amahhma, Demphile, Herophilc, Daphne, 
Man to, Phetnonoe, and X^phobe. It is faid, that 
Apollo became enamoured of her, and tliat to make her 
fcnfible of his paffion he offeird to give her whateiier 
(he iiiould a(k. The Sibyl demanded to live as many 
years as flic had grainy of fand in her hand, but unfor- 
tunately foigot to afle fdt the enjoyment of the health, 
vigour, and bloom, of which (he was then in pofleffion. 
The god granted her requeft, but flie refufed to gra- 
tify the paffion of her lover, though he offered her per- 
petnal youth and beauty. Some time after (he became 
old and decrepit, her form decayed, melancholy pahrnefs 

haggard looks fucceeded to bloom and checrfuloefs. 
^Ifc had already lived about 700 years when JEneas 
came to Italy, and, as fome have imagined, flic had three 
centuries more to live before her years were as numerous 
as the grains of fand which flic had in her hand. She 
gave .dincasinftrudVions how to find his father in the 
infernal regiems, and even conduced him to the en- 
trance of liell. It was jdfual for the Sibyl to write her 
prophecies on leaves, which flic placed at the entrance of 
her cave ; and it required particular cane in fuch as <con- 
fulted her to take up thi^fe leaves before they were dif- 
perfed by the wind, as their meaning then becq^me in- 1 
comprchcnfiblc. According to the rnoft authentic hi- 1 
ftorians of the Roman republic, one of the Sibyls came t 
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ihc volumes. She aflted the fame price for the remain- H 
t mg fix books ) and when Tarquin refufed to buy them, ®*‘'**>" 

, (he burned thitee more, and dill perfified in demanding 
. ^ fame fum of money for the three that were left.— 

- Thw extvaordioary behaviour aftoniflied Tarquin i he 
bought the books, and the Sibyl inffanily vanifhed, and 

• never after aiq>ear«d to the world. TUefe books w'cre 
r prefened with great care by the monarch, and called 
i the Sibylline verfes. A college of prieffs was appointed 

* t? cm oi them ; and fuch reverence did the 

Romans entertain for thefc prophetic books, that they 
were oonfulted with the greatrtl folcmnity, and only 
when the date feemed to be in danger. When the Ca- 
pitol was burnt in the troubles of Sylla, the Sibylime 
verfes which were depofitcd there penflied in the con- 
fiagration ; and to repair the lofs which the republic 
feemed to have fullained, commiffionrrs were immedfate- 
ly fciit to different parts of Greece to colledl whatever 
verfes could be found of the infpired writings of the Si- 
byls* T. he fate of thefe Sibylline verfes which were 
collc£led after the conflagration of the Capitol is un- 
known. *1 here arc now many Sibylline verfes extant, 
but they are univcrfally reckoned fpurious; and it is evi- 
dent that they were compofed in the fecond century 
by fome of the followers of Chridianity, who wiflicd to 
convince the heathens of their error, by affilting the 
cau(e of truth with the arms of pious artifice. 

SICERA, a name given to any inebriating liquor by 
the Hclleiiidic Jews. St Chryfoftom, Thcodoret, and 
Theophilus of Antioch, who were Syrians, and who 
therefore ought to know the fignification and nature of 
ficcra,’* aflurc us, that it properly fignifies palm wine. 

Pliny acknowledges, that the wine of the palm tree was 
very well known through all the cad, and that it was 
made by taking a biiflid of the dates of the palm tree, 
and throwing them into three gallons of w'ater ; then 
fqueezing out* the juice, it would intoxicate like w ine. 

The wine of the palm tree is while : when it is drunk 
new, it has the tade of the cocoa, and is fwTct as ho- 
ney. When it is kept longer, it grows drong, and in- 
toxmates. After long keeping, it becomes vinegar. 

SICILIAN, in mufic, dcnolesakind of gay fprightly 
air or dance, probably invented in Sicily, fomewbat of 
the nature of an Englifli Jig ; ufually marked w'ith the 

ebaradhers-, or — . It confiftsof two drains; the firfl 

of four, and the fecond of eight, bars or meafurcs. 

® large illand in the Mediterranean fca, . 

adjoining to the fouthern extremity of luiy, and ex-aila exteuT 
tends from latitude 36° 25' to latitude 38® 25', and* 
from longitude 12® 50' to longitude 16'" 5' eait from 
London. Its greateli length 2 10 miles,, breadth 133, 
circumference 600 ; its form triangnlar, the three an- 
gles being the promontories of Pelorum, Ricliynura, and 
Lilybaeum, or as they are now called tlie Faro, Capo 
Paiiaro. and Cano Boco. In tft rltvirlfvr) ffOMi Tral.. U.. 


. , 1. rrr, "r- ■crwMiTi o/ftf/wOT, Dv tHc Italians // A* Jlfr/: 

pdkccof I arqnin the Second with nine volumes, and by us the Faro of Me/7!na av*. 

whk:h(hcoffcredtofcUfcra««.v->.in.h nr.V. TK.™ ’ Of Mjfflna, are tetvvren iz 


whjeh (he oTrered to fell fer a very bigh price. The mo- 
■arch difregarded htr/and flic immediately difajiptarcd, 


Palfaro, and Capo Boco. In is divided from Italy by 
the ffTaits of Meffiua, reaching from the Tower of Fa- 
ro, which is the moil norilierJy part of the iflaiid, to 
the Capo deli' Armi, or the Cape of Arms, the mod foit- 
them part of Calabria. Thefc ffraits, by the Latins 
called Freium Sicuium^ by the Italians // Fare dl MeC- 


and 15 miles over in the broadeft places, and in the nar- 
roweft about ■ mile and a half j wfomuch that wlieo 

Meffiua 
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MtllinA waa taken by the Carthaglnlana> many of the laid the fouadationa of , Seven years 

inhabit ants arc faid tq have faved ihemfdves by fwiin^ after, a new colony of Ch2tlcidiaf|% (icpotini ^ 

ming to iheopporuc coailsnf Italy. Uence has arifen and Catena, after ha viogjdriv^n^ut tl|e(SiQl 4 i» in- 
m opinii>n that the iiland ,of Sicily was originally join- habited that tra£l«i * About thp fa^ umc l^apiisv with 
cd to the continent, bui afterwards feparated by a» acfdony from Megara#^ city of AehiHsir'f^^U 4 iiin the 
eaiihquake or fome other natural caufe. Thiaiepanir PanUciaa, at pplacq ^^e4:Tn9/|Va4!a| hia 

tion, however, is reckoned by the mod judicious among adventurers lived fbnie time in common wit)i the Chah 
the aiicicinB to be hibiilous ; and they content diem- cidians bf Leouttni^ but, being driven, from thence, by 
felves with fpeakiog of it as a thing faid to have hap* the Leoqtiocsf He built, th^ eity ^of Tbap^i, where he 
pened. died, ypoo his death, the colony T|^(us } and 

Anciently this IHand was called Sicanut Sidliat and under the condudof Hyblon khlg of the ^uli, found? 
Tnnacria pr Trrquetra ; the two former it had from the cd Megara Hyhhe^ whtfci they refided 145 years, till 
Sicani and Siculi, who peopled a cofidderable part of they were driven out by Gclon tyrant of Symbufe. Xhi* 
the country ; the two latter from its triangular figure, ring their abode at I)d<?gata* they font one l^ap^s, who 
Its fird inhabliants, according to the mod refpe^able was come from Mc gnr a in Aclmia, their pcigiual city, 
ancient authors, vrere the Cyclopes and Lseftrigonet, to build Selinui. This city wan. founded imout 100 
who arc faid to have fettled in the countries adjoining years after the foundation of M^ara* . Antiphemus 
to Mount Etna j but of their origin we know nothing, and Entimu^ the former a Rhoduut# . this other aCre- 
except what is related by the poets. After them came t;sn, led each n colony pf their couiWrympn, and jointly 
the Sicani, who called themfelves the oviginal inhabit built the city of Qela on a river of the fame name, eda* 
tants of the country ; but fovcral ancient hiftorians in* btiihing in their new fettlement the Doric cuftoms, 
form us that they came from a country in Spain wa- about 45 years aftpr the founding of Syracufe. The 
tered by the rivtr Sicauus. Diodorus, however, is of inhabitants pf 6cbi ftmnded Agrigenturo 108 years af- 
opiiiion, that the Sicani were the mod ancient inhabi* ter their arrivid in Sicily, and introduced the fame cu- 
tantsof tbisifland. He tells us that they were in pof* ftoms there* A few years after, Zapj^e built by 
foffion of the whole, and applied themfolves to cultivate the pirates of Cumw in Italy but chiefiy peojpled by 
iind improve the ground in the neighbourhood of |^tna# the Chaleidian^ Samians, kud lonians, who chofe rather 
v^hich was the mod fruitful part of the iiland : they to foek new fettlements thtn live under the Perfiaa 
built feveral fmall towns and villages on the hills to fo* yoke. Some time after, Antmales,.tynunt of Rbegium, 
cure themfelves againd thieves and robbers ; and were drove out the ancient propnetors i and, dividing bii 
govenied, not by one prince, but each city and didrid lands amongd bis followers, called the city M0ana pr 
by its own king. Thus they lived till Etna began to Mejfem^ which was the name of bis native city in Pelo* 
throw out fiames, and forced tlwm to retire to the wed* ponnefus. The city of Himera was founded by the 
cm parts of the iiland, which they continued to inhabit Zancleans under the dtrtAion of Eucleidcs, SimUi, and 
in tlie time of Thucydides. Some Trojans, after the Sacon i but peopled by the Cbnldidfabs and foiiM Syra* 
dedrudlion of their city, landed ia the ifland, fettled cufan exiles, Who bad been driven out by the contrary 
among the Sicani, and built the cities of Eryx and E* fadlion. 

gefta, uniting themfelves with them, and taking the ge- The SyracuTans built Adrstr Chafonense, and Cama- 
ncral name of Elymi or Etymxi. They were after* rina ^ the fird 70 years, the focond 90, and the third 
wards joined by fome Fhocenfos, who fettled here on 135, after the fonn^fon of fbeir own city. This is 
their return from the fiege of Troy. the account which Thucydides, a mod judicious and 

After the Sicani had for many ages enjoyed an un* exa£i vrriter, gives us of the various nations, whether 
didurbed pofTellion of the whole of Sicily, or fuch parts Greeks or Baraarians, who fettled in Sicily. Strabo 
of it as they chofc to inhabit, they were vifited by the counts among the ancient inhabitants of Siciry the Mor* 

Siculi, who were the ancient inhabitants of Aufoniu getes, who being driven out of Italy by the Oenotrians, 
properly fo called ; but being driven out from thence mtled in that part of the ifland w^re the ancient city 
by the Opici, they took refuge in the ifland of Sicily, of Mor^ntium ftood;. The Campani, who affumedthe 
Not being contented with the narrow bounds allowed name of Mamertinif that is, invincible euarrior/, and thp 
them by the Sicani, they began to encroach upon their Cartbagmiane, who fettled very earl^ in Sicily, ought 
neighbours ; upon which a war enfuing, the .Sicani were likewife to be counted among the ancient inhabitants of 
utterly dcieated, and confined to a corner of the iiland,. the ifland. 

the name of which was now changed from Sieania into Before this period the biflory of Sicily is blended 
that of Sicilia. with fables like the early hiftory of almoft every other 

About 300 years after the arrival of the Siculi, the country. After the fettlement of tlie Greeks in the 
ifland firft began to be known to the Greeks, whoefla* ifland, its various revolutions have been traced from 
bliflied various colonies, and built many cities in dllTer. their foverat fourcesby many writers; but by none with 

ent parts of the ifland ; pnd it is only from the time greater accuracy Ibati Mr Swinburne. Prom his ac* 

of their arrival that wc have any hiftory of the ifland, count of his Travels in the Two Sicibes, we have there* 

The firft of the Greeks that came into i^icily were the fore taken the following eontifo hiftory of this king^ 

Chulcidians of Euboea, under the coodufl of Tbucles, dom, Which will at once gratify fuch of our readers aa 

who bush Naxus, and a famous altar of Apollo, which, iniereft themfelves in the fate of a generous people 
as Thucydides tells us, were ftill ftanding in his time who long ftruggled in vain for freedom ; and at the 
without the city. The year after, which was, accord- fame time afFoi 4 them a fpccimen of the entertainment 
ing toDionyfius Halicamaflenfis, the third of the 17th' *hey may receive from the very elegant work of tbp 
Olympiad, Archias the Corinthian, one of the Hera* author. * . . 

' 4 ' Ariftocracy 
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** Ariftociacjr preraxlcd at firft in the Greek fotilc- ty 
mentBf but foon madi! wap for tyranny ; u^hich in itt mt 
turn was espied by democracy. One of the carkeft pa 
deftroyers of eommon liberty was Pludarb' of Agngcn* tie 
turn* who reigned 560 years before Chrift : his Mmpk tb< 


was eootagtous $ a legion of tyrants fprang up* and not perpetuiid exile. 
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ty ; in fucb hands the rod of tyranny ctiSfcd to be for- 
midable* and the tyrant was driven out of Sicily by the ' 
patriotic party r but matters were not fiifficiently fet- 
tled ibr popular government* and Dionyfius rcfomed 
tbe fceptre for a while* tiU Timolcon forced him into 


4 

liana con- 
ucr great 
art of it. 


6 

ucceeded 

Hiwo. 


a tommoDwealth in the tiland cfcaped the. laih of an 
fUfurper. I^rachfe was moft oppreffed and tom to 
pieces by diffimfiou l as ks wealth and preponderance 
in the general fcale held out a greater temptation than 
other cktea to the ambittoa of wicked men. It requirea 
the combined teftimony of hiftorians to enforce our be«* 
lief of its wonderful profperity* and the no lefs extraou- 
dinary tyrSiimy of fome of ita fovereigns^ Thefe Gre« 
cian colonies attained to fuck excellence in arts and 
fciences aa emboldened them frequently to vie with the 
learned and ingenious id the mother country; bay* often 
enabled thra to bear away the palm of vi^ofy : there 
needs no dmnger proof of their Ikerayy itMTits than a 
bare mcttal of the names of Archhums* ^iTIicoeritut^ 
Gorgias, and CharondaS. 

But the Silician Greeks wem ntitdelliiied to en- 
joy the fwtsets of theic bt^tioh' widtoot raoleftation. 
Very foon after their arriiral* the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring coall of Africa began to a^re to a ihare 
of §lcily. Carthage ient fa^e bodies of forces at dif- 
fertnt times to edabKfh thmV in the ifland, and 
about 506 years before the Chridtan era had made 
themfelves mafbri of all the Wedern parts of it. The 
Siculi retain^ poffefiqd clo the ibidland country* and 
the foutherir Slid eafterd toads were inliahited by the 
Qreeksl 

Gdo was chofen prince of Syra- 
CU&! on tipeoant hsl, virtues* which grew dill more 
confpIcOoas ifiet exaltation : had me example he 
fet been follow^ by bii fuccCdbrs* the advantages of 
freedom would never hive been known or wi(hed for by 
the Syracuibus. The Ca^agiaiaba found id him a vi- 
gorous opponent to their proje^. of enflaving Sicily* a 
projed invariably purfued but uCver accompliihed. 

^ ** Hiero fuccceded hit brother Clel^' an^ contrary 

to the ufual progredion* began" hit rei^ by a dSfplay 
of bad qualities. Senfible of his error* aira improved 
by experience* he afterwards adopted more equitable 
meafurea. At his death the Syracu&ns threw off the 
yoke* and for fixty years revelled in all the joys of 
freedom. Their peace was* however* diduibcd by tbe 
Athenians and the Carthaginians. The latter pluoder- 


Llberty feemed now to beedaUifhed on a permanent Agathodee 
bads ; but in Syracufc fiich profpeCts ala^ays proved il-the tyrant. 
Ittibry/ Agathocles, a tyrant more inhuman than any 
preceding ufurper, feized the throne* and deluged the 
country with blood. He was involved in a perilous 
conteft with the Carthaginians* who obtained many ad- 
vantages over him* drove his troops from pod to pod* 
and at bft blocked up his capital. In this dcfpcrate 
fitttation* when all foreign helps w'cre precluded* and 
hardly a refource remained at home, tbe genius of A* 
gathocles compaifed his deliverance by a pLin chat was 
imitated among the ancients by Hannibal, and among 
cha moderns by the famous Cortes. He embarked with 
tbe flower of his army ; forced bis way through innu^ 
merableobftacles ; landed in Africa ; and* having burnt 
hts fleet* routed the Carthaginianb in a pitched battle* 
and laid thdr territory wafte. Carthage Teemed to bc 
on the brink of ruin* and that hour might have mark- 
ed her downfal had the Sicilian hofl been cotnpoftd of 
patriotic foldicrs, and not of ungovernable aflaflins: dif- 
cord pervaded the vi^rious camp, murder and riot en- 
fued ; and the tyrant* after beholding his children and 
friends butchered before his face* efcaped to Sicily* to 
meet a death as tragical as his crimes deferved. ^ 

Anarchy now raged throughout the iOand, and 
ry faAion was reduced to the ncceflity of calling in the^ ^ 
aflitlance of foreign powers; among whom Pyrrhus king ceW«*thr 
of Epirus took the lead, and reduced all parties to Tome iiiciluos. 
degree of order and obedience. But ambition foon 
prompted him tq invade tbofe rights which he came to 
defend ; he call off the maik, and made Sioily feci un- 
der bis fway as heavy a hand as that of its former op- 
preflbrs f but the Silicians foon affumed courage and 
ftrength enough to drive him out of the ifland. 10 

About this period the Mamertini, whom Mr Swin-The Ma- 
burne indignantly flylcs a crew of mifereants* furprifed 
Mcffina* and* after a general maflacre of tbe 
cftabHfhed a republican form of government. Thcircom-afljfted by 
monwealth became fo troublcfome a neighbour to the the R.0-' 
Greeks* that Hiero II. who had been railed to thcmaai. 
chkf command at Syracufe in confideration of his fupe« 
riorwifdom and warlike talents, found himfcirnecrflita- 


ed Agrigentnm* and threatened ruin to the reu of tbe 
Grecian ilatee; but a treaty of peace averted that ilorm* 
The Athenians, under pretence of fupporting their al- 
lies tbe people of Segelta* but in rewy from a thirft 
of dominion* invefted Syracufe with a formidable land 
and naval armament under the command of Nicias : ia 
confequ^ppe of rafli indigefted plan* ill conduced at- 
tacks*, and inadequate fupplies* their whole hoft was cal 
to pieces or led away ^intq capuvity. . 1 

lylius Syracufe had fcarce rime to breathe after her vW- 
:idcr tory erc inteffine wars broke out* and raifed Dionyfias 
to fupreme command. Avarice, dcTpotifm* and crud- 
^ ty, marked every day of his reign ; but his military en* 
terprifeiwerc crowa^d wjth couilant fuccefs. He died’ 
in. peace* ai^ bequeathed a powerful fuvereignty to a 
foh oi^ his name tauited with the fame and worfc vices* 
but i^tendowed with equal capacity and martial abili^ 
Vot. XVIL Part II. 


ted to form a league with Carthage, in order to drflroy 
this nefl of villains. In their diflrefs the Mamertini 
implored the afliftance of Rome* though thefenate had 
recently punifhed with exemplary feverity one of 
their own legions for a fltnilar outrajj^e committ(?d at 
Rbegium. The virtue of the Romans gave w'ay to the 
teo^Catibo and the defire of extending their empire be« 
yond the limits of Italy* caft a veil over every odious 
circumitancc attending this alliance. A Roman army 
crofled the Faro* reHeved Mcfliiia* deftated the Car- 
thaginians* and humbled Hiero into an ally of the re- 
public. 

Thus began the firft Punic war, which was carried which 
on for many years in Sicily with various fuccefs. The gives* rife to 
genius of Hamilcar Barcas fuppprtedthe African caufe^hv hrft 
under numberlefs difappoihtmepta* and riic repeated 
uverthiowi of his colleagues ; at lift, finding his exer- 
3M tions 
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tioufl intfifcfiualy he advifed the Carthaginian rulers to 
pn,.cha£e peace at the price of Sicily. Such a treaty 
The fccond^** not likely to be obferved longer than want of 
l^wucwu ftioiild curb the animofity of the vanquiihcd 

rsifed hy party : when their vigour was recruited, Hannibal fon 
tUnaibal. of Hamiloar caAiy perfuaded them to refume the con- 
teft, and for 16 yehrs waged war in the heart of the 
Roman territories* Meanwhile Hiero condudted him- 
fclf with fo mach prudence, that he retained iJie frieiid- 
(hip of both parties, and preferved his portion of Sicily 
in perfed tranqnillity. He died in extreme old age, 
beloved and refpeflcd both at home and abroad. 

Hiagrandfon Hieronymus, forfaking thie happy iine 
ofpolitic8,aiidcontra€tmgan alliance witbCartha^, fell 
an early vifiiin to the troubles which his own folly had 
excited. Once more, and for the lait time, the-^Syracu* 
fans found themfelvcs in poiTeffion of their indepen* 
dence : but the times were no longer fuited to fuch a fy- 
item; diflenlions gained head, anddiftra6ted the public 
councils. Carthage could not . fupport them, or pre- 
vent Marcellus from undertaking the ficgc of Syracufc, 
immortalised by the mechanical efforts of Archimedes, 
and the immeniity of the plunder. Sec Syracuse. 
8iciljr con-' The Sicilians after this relinquiflied all martial ideas, 
quered by and during a long ferica of generations turned their at- 
thc Sara- tention folely to the arts of peace and the ]aboui*8 of 
afierward* Thcir poiition in the centre of the Ro- 

by the Noi- empire preferved them both from civil and foreign 
nuns. foes, except in two inftances of a fervile war. The ra- 
pacity^ of their governors was a more conflant and in- 
fupportable evil. In* this ftate of apathy and opulence 
Sicily remained down to the feventh century of our era, 

^ when the Saracens began to difturb its tranquillity. 
The barbarous nations of the north had before invaded 
and ravaged its coafts, but had not long kept poiTef- 
iion. The Saracens were more fortunate. In Say 
they availed themfelvcs of quarrels among the Sicilians 
to fubdue the country. Palermo was chofen for their 
capital, and the llandard of Mahomet triumphed about 
200 years. In 1038 George Maniaces was fent by the 
' Greek emperor with a great army to attack Sicily. 
He made good hie landing, and piifhed his conquefts 
w ith vigour : his fuccefs arofe from the valour of fome 
Norman troops, which were at that time unemployed, 
and ready to fcU their Cervices to the beft bidder. Ma« 
niaces repaid them with ingratitude; and by his abfurd 
condudl gave the MulTulmen time to breathe, and the 
Normans a pretext and opportunity of invading the 
Imperial dominions in Itoly. Ro^tt and Roger of 
Haute ville afterwards conquered Sicily on their own ac- 
count, not as mercenaries; for having fubftantially fet- 
tled their power on the continent, they turned their 
arras againU this ifland in obedience to the didates of 
aeal and ambition. After ten. years ftruggle, the Sa- 
racens yielded up the rich princs and Robert, ceded it 
to bis brother Roger,^ wlaptr^ifumed tke title of Great 
Earl of SiciLy^ tuM the ftate.with wifdomy and ranks 
dcfervedly among the freateftoharadersinhiftoryv He 
raifed himfelf freuntke hunsble Ration oif a poor young- 
er fon of a private gentleman, to the exalted dignity of 
a powerful monarch, <by the foie fpree of his own, ge- 
nius and courage 4 he- goverDed a- nation of drainers 
with .vigour andiqfticc,raod;tmnjEBiittcd his poi&fUons 
Uipdifpuud to his pofterity. Such an adem^age of 
^reat qiialitxea is wcU eatitled to our admirauon. . 


He was fucctfded by his fon Simon, wdiofe reign was Sicily. 
Ihort, and made way for a fecund fon called Roger* In 
I lay this prince joined to his Sicilian poUefiions the *4 
whole inheritance of Robert Guifeard (fee Navles, 

N<»f3.), and alTumcd ibe. regal Ryle, The gre-teftS! 
pan 4of bit reign was taken up io quelling revolts in Ita- rent ma- 
ly, but Sicily enjoyed profound peaite. In XI54 hisnarcbw 
(on William afeeoded the throne, and jpafTcd his life in 
war and confufion* William II. fucceeded his'father, 
and died without HTiie. , Tancred, though bafely horn, 
was elef^ed his fucceflbr, and after him his fon WiU 
liam III. who was vanquiOted by Henry of Suabia. 

During the troubles that agitated . the reign df his fon 
the emperor Frederic, peace appears to have been the 
lot of Sicily. A (hort-Uved (edition, and a revolt of 
the Saracens, are the only commotions of which we 
.read. For greater fecurity, the Saracens were removed 
to Puglia 400 years after the conqueft of Sicily by their 
anceilors* Under Conrad and Manfred Sicily remained 
quiet ; and from that time the hiftory of Sicily is relat- 
ed undcf the article Naples, N^ 26, 8cc. 

At the death of Charles XL of Spain, his fpoilu be- 1, at 
came an objeA of furiolxa contention; and at the peace conqucnd 
of Utrecht, Sicily waa c^ded to Vidlor duke of Savoy, 
who, not maay years :sfter, was forced by the emperor"**^ 
Charles VI. to reHnquiih that fine iRaud, and take Sar- 
dinia as an equivalent. ' as .the • Spaniards bad no 
concern in thefe bargains,, tlu^y made a Aidden attempt 
to recover Sicily, in wbiph failed through the vi- 
gilance of the Engliih ’^nrira! Byng. He deftroyed 
their fleet in lyiS, apd eO|PQi]|^led tbem tp drop their 
fcheme for a time. In 1754 ti)je>Spam(h ,cooTtri:fumcd 
their deflgn with, tttccefi* X^e w&nt\D|:^Gv^ 
the Germans out, and king of ,the two 'Si- 

cilies at Palermo* When he palbfl intp/Sj^in to take 
pofleflion of that'erp wn be iraoa&ired the Sicilian dia- 
dem to bisifon FerdiiMuU llt. oLSMly and IV. of Na- 
ples, and it has ever flxme .renif indl in the pofleffion of 
the fame fanuly. . , . , ^1,, 16 

Sicily is Separated, ts we hkve,a)r«xdy obferved, from Accoaot 
Italy by a fiarrow llratt called the Faro of Mtjfna. This the Str«i 
Rrait is RiU reinarkable for the rapidity of its currents 
iMidfthe irregidar ebbinj^ and flowing of the fea, which 
ibmetimes ruflies in with fuch violence as to endanger 
fliips riding at anchor.. Ai^ciently it w'as much more 
^ eemarkable for Scylla and Charybdis, the one a rock, 
and the other a whirlpool, between which it was very 
, jdsngerous to fleer, and conceniing which fo many fables 
have been related by the ancients. Scylla is a rock on 
' the Italian fide, oppofite to Cape Pylorus, which runs 
out into the fea on the Sicilian ude. Mr Brydone in- 
. forms us, that the navigation of the ftraits is nut even 
yet performed without danger. He informs lu, that 
the noife of the current which fets through the flraits 
may be heard for feveral miles, like the roaring of fume 
large impetaous river, confined between narrow batiks. 

In many places the. water rofc into whirlpools and ed- 
dies, which ^ue dangerous to {hipping. The current fet 
exaiUy for the rock of Scylla, and would certainly have 
carried any thing thrown into it againfl that point. 

Our autlxor, however, is by no means of opinion that 
»the flrait is fo dangerous as the ancients have reprefent- 
ed it ; .though, he thinks tliat the flrait is now probably 
much wider than formerly, which may have diminiflied 
the danger. See 5 cy;.la. There are many (mall rocka, 

which 
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Slcitjr. inhich ihow their heads nefar the bafe of the large one. 

- Thcfc are probably the dogi defcribed by the ancient 
poets as howling' Vound Scylla. The rock is near' 
400 feet high, and has a kind of caille or fort built oft 
Its. fummit, with a town called Sty/Ia or Sciglio, contain- 
ing 300 or 400 inhabitants oft its folitfa fide» which 
gives the title of prince to a Calahrrfe family. 

Cbarybdia is now fo much dhninrihed* that it fceniB 
almoftVcduced to nothing in comparifon of what it waS| 
though even yet it is not to be palTed without danger. 
See Charybdis. 

In the (traits, Mr Brydone infoima us, a molt furprif- 
ing phenomenon is to be obferred. In the beat of foni- 
mer, after the fea and air Itavc been much agitated, 
there appears in the heavens orer the ftraits a great va- 
riety or (ingufar forma, fome at rett and others moving 
with great velocity. Thcfe forma, in. proportion as the 
light increafes, feem to become more aerial, till at laft, 
fome time before fun rife, they totally difappear. The 
Sicilians reprefent this ta the moft beautiful fight in 
nature. Leonti, one of their heft and late (I writers, 
fays, that the heavens appear^ crowded with a variety of 
objefls, fuch as palaces, nfoodSf' gardens, dec. bc^ei 
the figures of men and otHeramftialt that’ appear in mo- 
tion amoiig them. Some tttmiifea have been written 
eoncerninff this phenomenoii ; but nothing fatisfadfcory 
tiai been deliver^, eonceri^ng Us caufe. 
limateand Though Sicily liea ift warm elimate, the air it 
oduce. healthful, being rnrelhed'irrtli £» hreeaes on every fide. 
It has at all times been liemarkably fertile^ hut the era 
of its greateft profperity vms from the liege of Syracufe 
Wl/V/ bp the At^eniaftS to iheiDaeChagtnian conqueft. Then, 
-avAi and loft'g' iSflBeHit^Ai^Heid wUh' grain in years of fear- 
‘augb ^ jp alt 'die coiidtrias lipon ^the Mediterranean except 
• Egypt 'and t^t ’boaflit of Alia, and Rome and Carthage 
//v, (5*1* conlinoally. iByttt now, "under all the impedimenta of 
* fupcrftition and bad govehiment, itr produdiions are, 
in quantity and quality, the heft iii Europe. Of the 
vegetable are grain, wines, oil, fruits, tobacco, mulber-. 
ry. trees. for the filkwofm^ cotton, raedictnal roots, and 
fugar canes. The left of thefe ftourilli near Avola and 
Mcrilli. They are of ah inferior quality to thofc <of 
the Weft Indies, but their fugar is fweeter than afty 
other. The animal produdion is fimilar to that of 
Italy, but the horned cattle are a fmaller breed. The 
coafts abound with filh, particularly with tunny and 
anchoviea ; the export of Which forms a very lucrative 
branch of commerce. There are mines of filver, coppiT, 
and lead ; but none are worked. Near Palma are iKds 
of the bell fulphur ; at the mouth of the river Giardta 
is found a yellow amber, preferable to that of the Bal- 
tic ; and in every part of the Ifiand quarries of marbles, 
tlrit have furnilhcd materials for all the noble edifices of 
Sicily. The moft beautiful are in the neighbourhood 
of Palermo, particularly the yellow, and thole thatre- 
fcmble the verde antique, porphyry, and lapis lazuli. 
The population of the ifland amounts to 1^,300,000 
foula ; not as much again as the finglc city of Syracufe 
ig formerly contained. 

trsand Here arc fcveral rivers and good fprings; hut'fcw of 
intaiiis. the rivers are navigable, having but a Ihort courfe, and 
defeending precipitately from the mountains. The chief 
are the Camera, the Taretta, and the Salfo; of which, 

, the two former run from weft to caft, and the third 
from north to fouth. 


Of the mountains in this ifiand the moft noted tt 
Mount Etna, now called MonieGibelloot Mongihelh^ a *■ 
volcano whole eruptions have often proved fatd to the 
neighbouring country. Sec Etna. . * 

Were the Sictlkms a cultivated people, among whom CoofUtu- 
.thofe arts were encouraged which not only promote ^ 
tlie wealth and com fmt of a nation, but alfo eaercife the 
nobler fiurolties and extend the views of mankind, 
circumftances of their government are fuch, that 
might gradually be improved into a free conftitutiun : 
but to this, the ignorance, poverty, and fuperftition of Siclij, 
the people feem to be invincible obftaclcs. The mo- 
narohicai power in Sicily is far from being abfolute ; 
and the parliament claims a lhare of public authority 
independently of the will of the king, deduced from a 
compa£l made between Roger and the Norman barons 
after the cxpulfion of the Saracens, This claim is de- 
nted by the king, who wifiies the nobles to confider 
their privileges as derived folely from his favour. Hence 
the government is in a fituation which greatly refembles 
that of our own aud the other kingdoms of Europe in 
the feudal tirnes^ there are continual jeabufics and op- 
pofiitons between the king and the barons, of which an 
enlightened people might eafily take advantage, and ob- 
tain that /hare in the conftitution which might fccure 
them from future opprefilon. In thefe difputcs, the 
king has the advantage at lead of power if not of right; ‘ 
and feveral works, in which the claiofis of the Sicilian 
barons have been alTcrted, were publicly burned a few 
years ago. 

As the fovereign holds his court at Naples, Sicily is 
governed by a viceroy, who is appointed only for three 
years, though at the end of that term his commiifion i| 
fometimes renewed. He lives in great ftate, and, as 
the reprefentative of the king, his power is very oonfi* 
derable. He prefides in all the courts and departments 
of government, and is commander in chief of all the 
forces: he calls or difiblves the parliamtot when he 
pleafes; and by him all orders, laws, and fcntences, mull: 
be iigticd ; but his office is far from being defirable, as 
it generally renders him the objeft cither of the jraloufy 
of the court of Naples, or of the hatred of the Sici- 
Imns. 

The parliament confifts of the nobles, the bi(hop<i, 
and abbots, and the reprefentatives of 43 cities, which 
are immediately fubje^ to the crown. Tbofe cities 
which are fubje^l to any of the nobles fend no members 
to tilt parliament ; in thefe the king has not much au- 
thority, and derives little advantage from them. Ac- 
cording'to the laws, the parliament ought to be aflem- 
bled At the end of every three years : but the govern- 
ment-pays little attention to this rule. The common 
people are tn general very much attached to the nobles, 
and are inclined to take their part in all their differen- 
ces with the courts but the magillrates and principal in- 
habitants of the cities which belong to thefe feudal 
lords, wi IK to get rid of their authority, and tma^ne 
that th^ fiioold be lofs oppreflV’d, if immediately lub- 
je6l to the king: thefe inclinations are not difagrceable 
to the court, and are encouraged by moft of the law- 
yers, who are of gk’eat fervice to government incontefl- 
ing the privileges of the nobles. Many of thefe privi- 
legpes arc now abridged ; aud the power of the barons, 
with refpeR to the adminiftracion of juftice in their do- 
mains, wa® very properly liaoited by the viceroy Ca- 
3 M 2 racciuli. 
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faedoli, lo y tar 1765* Tbe p^ovcrnment of this Fifty*eight pnncts« 37 dukc 8 » 57 marquirtsi sy counts, SkiMlui 
" *" nobleman was very beneficial to Sicily, as he, in a great i vifeount, and 79 barons, fbrja tlie militaire ; and the .11 

bauiiuiQii P***^^^^* cleared t.he ifland of the banditti that ufed to dtaaoiale conliils of 43 reprci^entatWcs of free towns. 

inftfi it, and made feveral exceUcat regulations for the Out of each bracduo four deputies arc chofen to con- * ” 

cftabiiihinent of focial order and perfonal fecurity. He dudt public bufincfs. But tbe viceroy, the prince of 

deferves tbe thanks ^of. every weH^wiiherto mankind for Butera, and the prsetor of Palermo, are always the three 

having abolilhed the court of inquifition, which had firft. A^. There arc tnany titled perfooe that (uive 
been eiUbllflied in this country by Feniinand the Ca- no feat in theaflembly, via. 6 t princes, 55 dukes, 87 
tholic, and made dependent on the authority of the marquifles, 1 count, and sfia other feudatories. 'There 
^rand iuquifitor of Spain. Its laft auto da fe was held are three arcbbilhoprica and feven biihoprics ; and the 

lu the year 1 7^4, when two perfons were burned. At ifland, ever ftnee it was conquered by the Saracens, hat 

length Charles III. rendered it independent of the Spa- been divided into three parts or valleys ; namely, the 

nilb inquifrtor„ t^nd abridged its power, by forbiddtnb it Faldi Demotto^ Faldi Noto, and Fal di Maxzara* 

to make iili? of die torture and to inflift public puniih- SICINNIUS (Dentatus), a tribune of the people, 
tnents. The Marchefe Squillacc, and his fucceflbr the lived a little after the expalfion .of the kings Rome. 

M/t rcl:e£*: Tanucci, were both enemies to the hierarchy ; He was in 1 20 battles and fkirmilhes, beAd^ngle com- 
and, dming their viceroytlties, took carr toappoint fen- bats, 'in all of which he came off conqueror. Ht fci'ved 
libic and hhcral men to the office of inquifitor: the laft under nine. generals, all of whom triumphed by his ‘ 

of whom was Ventimiglia, a man of a moil humane and means. In tliefe battles he received 45 wounds in the 

amiable charadler, who heartily wifhccl for the abolition fore part of hw body, and not one in his back. The 
of thib diabolical court, and readily contributed toward fenate made bim great presents, and be was honoured 
it. While he held the office of inquifitor, he always with the name of the Roman Achilles, 
endeavoured to procure die acquittal of the accufed; and SICYOS, in botany : A* genus of plants belonging 
when he couldfucoecd no other way, w'ould pretendfome to the clafs of monfiseta, andto the order of fyngenSia ; 
informality in the trial. The total annihilation of this and in the natural fyfteni arranged under the 34th or- 
iiiiirumcnt of the worA of tyranny was referved for Ca- dcr, Cucurbitaeut* Tbf iMle flowers have thwr calyx 
raccioli. A pricit being accufed to the inquifition, was quinquedentated, their corolla quinquepartite, and there 
dragged out of his houfe and thrown into the dungeon, are three filameuts. The femak ffoWers have their calyx 
He was condemned ; but, on account of informality, and and corolla fimilar ; but their Ayk ds trifid, and their 
a vKihition of juAice in the trial, he appealed to the drupa monolpermous. There are.^hfrefpecies, the 
viccroy, who appointed a committee of juriAs to exa- /c/a, kemata^ and gerrim* which are, all foreign plants, 
mine the procefs. The inquifitor refufed to acknow- SIJDA, or InMmi MaiiOw^ in botany : A 

^ kdge the authority of this commiffion ; pretending that genus of plants belonging to the clafa of monodeWia^ 
to expofe the fecrets of tbe holy office, and to fubmit and to the order of polyandria \ nod ^u. the naturiu.fy« 
its decifions to the examination of lay judges, would be ftem ranging under the 37th order, Colwmdftrm^. The 
It fo ioconfilicnt with his duty, that he would fee the in- calyx is fimple and anguliti^ } tbeffyk is divided into 
•boliflicd quifition aboliflied rather than confcnt to it. Caraccioli many parts ; them are feveralcapfttles, each containing 
‘ took him at his word, and procured a royal mandate one feed. There are 27 fpecks. i. The Spinofa $ 

^ by w hich the holy office was at once annihilated. He 2. AnguAifolia ; 3. A!ba| 4. Rhombffolia ; 5. Aim- 
idfembled All the nobility, judges, and biAiops, on the folia j 6. Ciliaris j 7. RetilA 8. Triquetra , 9. Jamai- 
27th of March 1782, in the palace of the inquifition, ceufis; ipXarpinifoIta Vifeofa ; t2. Cordifolia ; 
and commanded . the king's order to be read; after 13. Uiubellatss ; 14. PameukU ; 15. Atrofirnguinea^ 
which he took poffcffion of the archives, and caufed all i6. PeripIocifoUa ; 17. Urens; i8t.Arborca; 19.0c- 
thc prifoiwto be fet open ; in thefe were at that time cidentalisi 20, Americana; XK Abutilon ; 12. Mau^ 
only two prifoners, who had been condemned to per- rijtiana ; 23. Afiatica; 24. Indica; 25. Crifpa ; 26. 
petual confinement for witchcraft. The papers relat- Criftata 5 27. Terivata. The firil 18 fpecies have 15 
ing to the finances were prt ferved j but all the reA were capfuks ; the reft are multicapfukr. They are all na,. 
publicly burned. I’lie poAcffions of the holy office were tives of warm climates 5 and moft of them arc found in 
afligned to the ufe of churches and charitable inftitu- tbe Eaft or Weft Indies. 

tions: but the officers then belonging to it retained ThoChinefc make cords of the fida abutilon. This 
their falarics during their lives. Tbe palace itfelf is plant loves water, and may be advantageouAy planted 
converted into a cuftomhoufe, and the place where he- in maHhes and ditches, where nothing cHc will grow, 
reties were formerly roafted alive for the honour of tbe From experiments made by tbe Abb^ Cavanillcs, a Spa,. 

Oaibokc faith, is now changed into a public garden, niard, which oroinfcntfi in Mfm, deP jfcad. Rojak^ 

The cognizance of offences againft orthodoxy is com- it appears that the pknts fuccecd belt when fown ia 
mitted to the biffiops : but they cannot cite any one to May, and they arrive at perfcaion in three months and 
appear bcfdre them without permiffion from the vice- a half. The maceration of the fmalkr Aaiksis finiibed 
roy i neither can they confine any perfon to a foUtary in about 15 days ; of the larger in a month. The 
prifon, nor deny him the privilege of writing to his ftrength and goodnefs of the thread appeared to be in 
fiici^s, and converfing freely with his advocate. The proptjition to the pcrfe^lion of the vegetation, and to 
nobility are fo numeromin this iAand, that Labat faya the diftance the plant was kept at from other plants, 
it is paved with noblemen. The general aflembly of The fibres lie in Arata, of which there art fometimes 
l^iJiamciiC is compofed of 66 archbiAiops, bifiiops, ab- fix: they arc not quij;c Araight, but preferve an undu- 
h0iSi and prion, wlucb form the bracchio ccckfiaftico. lating dire^ion, fo as to form a network in their oatn- 
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Tfieti* fitieUrefeinblei tbit of hemp $ the nittve of Spafn ; 9. The HyfTopifolia, a native of Italy 
fibm are whiter, but more dry and harfti than tbiafc of and the Pyrenees ; 10. 1 'he Sctyrdioidcs, a native of the ^ 

hemp. The hardinefa ii owing to a greenifli gluten fouth of Frince; ii. The Hfrfuta, whieh is indii»c» ' . 

whi4^ cimiie^i the hbrea ; and the' white colour mvil noda in the (blitb of Euitipe ; 12. Tbe'Ciliata ; 15. 
alwaya he obtained at the etpence of having thia kind The Lanata. 

of thread leiii fiipple $ when ofita natural hue, it ia very ' SIDEROXYLON, Iaoii*iiirODO, in botany : A ge* 
foft and flexile. Thia defenption belongs chiefly to nus of planta belonging to the tlafa of pentandria, and 
the dda ; but it Will aUh apply to the malva crifpa, Pe- to the order 6f monogynia ; and in the natural fyflem 
roviana, and Mauritiana. The malva crifpa gave^ how- ranging under the 43d order, Dum&Js, The corolla is 
ever, the greateft quantity of fibrea, and its gluten waa cut into 10 paitt^ the lacinin or fegments being incur- 
moil; copioaa. The fibres of the fida abutilon, and the rated alternately ; the ftigttili is fimple ; the berrv con- 
ftialvB ctifpi, are the longeft audthe ftrongeil ; thofeof tains five feeds. There are ten fpecies : r. Mite $ 
the Peruviana and Manritiana are the fhorteft and weak- 3 . Iifcrme, fm^th iron-wood ; 3..MelanopMeuu|, laurel- 
eft- The fibres of thofe plants #hich had loft their leaved iron-wood; 4. Foetfdiffimum ; 5. Cymofum^ 


leaves arc left ftrong, thouga^of equal length with thofe both natives of the Cape of Good Hope ; 6. Sericrum, 
which had preferved them. filky iron-wood, a native of New South Wales ; 7. Te- 

SIDDEE, or Stota: an Arabic title, by wbicb naU, filvery-leaved iron-wood, a native of Carolina ; 
the Abyflinians or Habaftiys are always dlftinguilhed in Lycioides, willow-leaved iron-wood, a native of North 
the courts of Hindoftan } where, being in great repute America; 9. Spinofum, thorny iron-wood or argan, 
for firmnefs and fidelity, they are generaify employed a native of Morocco ; 10. Decandrum. 
as commanders of forts or in potts of gitat mift. The wood of thefe trees being very clofe and folid, 

SIDEREAL YEAR. See Index* has given occafion for this name to be applied to them, 

SlDERl A, in nathnd hiftory, the nameW a genus it being fo heavy as to fink in water.- As they are na- 
of cryftals, ufed to exprefs thofe altered iri their figure lives of warm countries, they cannot be preferved in this 
by particles of iron. Thefe arc of a rhomboidal figure, country unlefs they arc placed, the two former in a 
and compoled only of fix planes. Of this genus there warm ftove, the others in a green-houfe. They arc 
are four Known facies, l. ^ coloutlefs, pellucid, and propagated by feeds, when ihcfe can be procured from 
thin one ; found in couSderable quantities among the abroad. 

iron ores of the fbreft of Dtaa in Gloucefterftiire, and SIDNEY (Sir Philip), was born, as is fuppofed, at 
in fcveral other places. 2- A dull, thick, and brown Pcnfliurft in Kent in the year 15^4: His father was 
one r not uncommon in the lame places with the for- Sir Henry Sidney, an Irifti gentleman, and his mother 
mer. And, 3. A black and very gloffy kind, a folfil Mary the cldcft daughter of John Dudley duke of Nor- 
of great beauty; found in the fame place ^ith the o- thumberland. He was feiit when very young to Chrift- 
thers, at allb in Leinefterfhire and SuiTcx. church college at Oxford, but left the univerfity at 17 

SlDERITEt a fubftinec difeovered by Mr Meyer, to fet out on his travels. Aftorwlfiting France, Gct- 
and by him fiippoftd to be a^acw metal ; but MeftVs many, Hungary, and Italy, he returned to England in 
Bergman and Kirwan have diftTovered that it is nothing 1575, and was next year fent by Queen Elizabeth as 
elfe than a natural combkiatloii of the phofphoric acid her ambafiador to Randolph emperor of Germany. On 
with iron. Mr Klaproth df Berlin alfo came to the his return he vifited Don John of Auftria, governor of 
fame conclofion, wittiout ai^ communication with Mr the Netherlands, by whom he wa^ received with great 
Meyer. It is extremely difficult to fqparate this acid rcfpe^I. In 1579, when Qiiecn Elizabeth feemed on 
from the metal ; however, he found the artificial com* the point of concluding her long proje6ted marriage 
pound of phofjioric acid and iron to agree in Its pro- with the duke of Anjou, Sir Philip wrote her a letter, 
parties with the calx fidcri alba obtained by Bergman in which he dilTuaded her from the match with iinufual 
and Meyer from the coM-lhort iron extracted from the degance of expreffion, as well as force of reafoning, 
fwampy or marlhy ores. The dtfeovery of this fub- About this time a quarrel with the carl of Oxford oc- 
ftance, however, may be accounted an important aftair calioned hit withdrawing from court ; during which re- 
in ebemiftry, as we are thus fornifhed with an immenfe tirCment he is fuppofed to have written his celebrated 
quantity ot phofphoric acid, which mighf be applied Co romance called Arcadia, 

ufeful purpofes if it could befeparated from the me- In 1585, after the queen's treaty with the Umted 

States, he was made governor of Flufliing and maftcr of 
SIDERITIS, Ironwort, in botany: A genus of the horfe. Here he diftinguifhed himfcll fomiich both 
plants belonging to the clafs of didynamia, and to the by bis courage and conduct, that his reputation rofe to 
order of gymnofpermia ; and in the natural fyftem ran- the higheft pitch. He was named, it is pretended, by 
ging under the 42d ord^, f^ertieillata. The ftamipa tire the republic of Poland as one of the coinpctitors for that 
within the tube of the corolla. There arc two ftigmas^ crown, and might even have been cledvd had it not 
one of which is cylindrical and concave; the other, which been fur the interference of the queen. But his illu- 
ia lower, is membranous, ftiorter, and (heachiug the ocher; ftrioua career was foon terminated ; for in 1 586 he was 
The fpccies are 13. i. The Canarienfis, or Canary wounded at the battle of Zutphen, and carried to Am. 
ironwort, which is a native of Madeira and the Canary heim, where he foon after died. His body was brought 
iflands 5 2. The Gandicans, which is alfo a native of to London, and buried in St x'auPs cathedral. He is 
Madeira ; 3. The Syriaca, a native of the Levant ; 4. deferibed by the writers of that age as the moll ptrfedl 
The Perfoliata, a native of the Levant ; 5. The Mon- model of an accomplilhed gentleman that could be form- 
tana, a native of Italy and Auftria ; 6. The Elegnns; ed even by the wanton imaginatiort of poetry or fic- 
7. The Romana, a native of Italy ; 8. The Incana, a tion. Virtuous condufl, polite conveifation, heroic va- 
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^ and elegant erud^oDy sdl concurred to render him tempen 

“ » iher ornament and delight of the Eng 1 i(h court : and as 

the credit wlMch . he enjoyed with the queen and the 
carl of I/eiceftar waii wholly empli>y^d in the encourage- 
ment of geninsand literature, his praifetbavc beentrauf- 
mitud with advantage to pod^tity. Ka.pcrfou was fo 
low at not to become an obje^ of bia humaiiity. A£*> 
ter the battle of ^utphen, while he wta lying on the 
iield mangled with wounds, a bottle of waiter waa 
brought 'him to relieve hit thirft^ but obferviiig a fql- 
4ier near him in a like miferablc condition, be faid, 

X^u wflfl'j ntc^iy mjiill greater, than mme i and roi- 
figned him the bottle of water, Befides 
he wrote fcveral fmaller pieces both iu profe and yerfe, 
which have been, publiihed* 

Sidney (Algernon), waa the fecond fon of Robert 
earl of Leiceftcr, and of porothy eldeft daughter of the 
earl of Northumberland. He was born about the year 
1017* During the civil wars he took partagainft the 
king, and di{lingui(hed himfelf as a colonel in the army 
of the parliament. He was afterwai da appointed one 
of King Charleses judges, but declined appearing in thqt 
court. During the ufurpation of Cromwel, Sidney, 
who waa a violent republican, retired to the country, 
and fpent his time in writing thofe difeourfea on go- 
vernment which have been To defervedly celebrated. 

After the death of the Protedor, he again took part 
in the public tranfaAiona of hia country, and waa abroad 
> on the embafly to Denmark when King Cbarlea waa re- 
llored. Upon this he retired to Hamburgh, and after- 
wards to Franefort, where he refided till 1677, when he 
returned to England and obtained from the king a par- 
don. It has been affirmed, but the (lory defervea no 
credit, that during hia refidence abroad King Charles 
hired ruffians to affidSnate him. After his return he 
made repeated attempts to procure a feat in parliament, 
but all of them proved unfuccefsfuL After the inten- 
tion of the commons to feciude the duke of York from 
the throne had been defeated by the fudden dilTolution 
of parliament, Sidney joined with eagerners the coun- 
cils of RufTel, Eflex, and Monmouth, who hadreiblved 
to oppofe the duke’s fuccelTion by force of arms. Fre- 
quent meetings were held at London ; while, at the 
fame time, a let of fubordinate confpiratora, who were 
not, however, admitted into their confidence, met and 
embraced the moil defperate refolutiona, Keiling, one 
ofthefe men, difeovered the whole confpiracy ; and Al- 
gernon Sidney, together with hia ndble affiiciates, was 
imtnediaitely thrown into prifon, and no art waa left 
imaitempted in order to involve them in the guilt 
of the meaner confpirators. 

Howard, an abandoned nobleman, without a Cngle 
fpark of virtue or honour, was the only witnefa againi^ 

Sidney; but da the law required two, hia difeourfea bn 
government^ found unpublifhcd in bia clofet, were con- 
llruedintotreafon, and declared equivalent, to another 
witnefa. It waa in vain for Sidney to . pleadTthat pa- 
pers were no legal evidence ; that it could not be pro- 
ved they were written by him ; and that if they were, 
they contained nothing trcafonable. The defence was 
over-ruled ; he was deci^..'ed guilty, condemned* apd ex- 
ecuted I Hia attainder was reverfed in the firft year of 
K-ing W ilham. 

.! : He was a^man of extraordinary courage 4' fteadvi even 
tp obftinacy; of a fincere but rough and boifteroua 
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Though he profeiTed hia bdief in the Chrif- 
tian religion, he was an enemy to an eilabli/hed church, 
and even, according to Burnet, to every kind ot public ^ 
worfhip. In hia principles he waa a seaiovra republican i 
government waa always his favoUiHte‘(ludy 1 bis ef« 
(ayt on that fubjedl arc a proof of the progreft which 
he made. 

SIDON (anew geog.), » city of Phcenicia in Ada# 
famous in Soriptufe for its richea,- arifing from the ex- 
tenfive commerce carried on by tts inhabitants. Heavy 
judgments were denounced againft the Sidonians on ac- 
count of their wickedueft, which were acoompliffied in 
t^e time of Oebus king of Perfia : for that monarch ha- 
ving come againR them with an army bn account of 
their rebellion, the city was be|rayed by ita king ; up- 
on which the wretched inhabitants were feized with 
defpair; th^ fet fire to their houfra, and 40,000, 
with thehr wiiirca. and children, periffied in the fiamea. 

ThiacUy.it DOW called and, according to Mr 
Bruce’s tceoMiUt onW its harbour is filled up with 
fand, but the pavement of the ancient city Rood 7i feet' 
lower than the ground ou which the prefent city fiands. 
Volney deferip^ it ns; an ill-built dirty city. Its 
length along the ife^fiiofc ^<>0 paces, and iu 

breadth 150. At the ooith-weR fide of the town ia 
the caftle, which is biplt ip,|he feaitl4fr.Ro:p4M?es from 
the main land, to which it.agjoiucd^h|r arches* To the 
weft of this ciftle iaa above the fea, 

and about abo paces loag. fpacc between this 

ihoal and the caftle forma the toad, hut vcfiels are not 
fafe there in bad weat%r. \ which extepda 

along the town, haan bfidpa^^ 

This was the an^nt portal bu|il; if J/Jo/^choh^ UP by 
fand, that boats alone can ^uter its mbaih near t ho 
caftle. Fakr^el-dtu, emir ot the , ^doftrbyed sill 
theft little ports from .Bairoitf to Act^l^y finktnghoaU 
and ftooes to; prevent the '(mkiffi ffiipi from entering 
them. The bafon of ^ide, if were cmptted^ might 
contain aoor ae.fiQaU .yi^s. ' ; On the fide of theka, 
the town is ahfolutcly wa^^ any wall^ and that which 
eoclofes it on the.hi^d iioe if no better than a prifon- 
wali. The wbede . artillery does not exceed $x cannon 1, 
and thefe ipu, without ^carriages ahd gunners. Thegar- 
rifon fcarcely amounu to 100 men. The water comes 
from the river ^ula, through open canals, from which 
it is fetched by the women. Thefe canals ferve allb to 
water the orchards of mulberry and lemon trees. 

. Baide is a confiderable trading town, and is a chief 
emporium of Damaffius and, the interior country. The 
French, who arc the only Europeans to be found there, 
have a conful, and five or fix commercial houfes. Their 
exports confill in filks,aiid particularly in raw and fpun 
cottons. The manufadure of this cotton is the princi- 
pal art of the iahabiunta, the number of whom may^be 
ellimated at about 5000. It is 45 miles weft from Da- 
malcusr, ,£• Long. $* N. Lat, 37. 

Sinus Geoxgium, in aftronomy, s new prunwy 
planet, difeuvered by, Dr HerfeheU in the year 1781. 
By mod foreign, and even by fome Britifh philofophers, 
of berjchetlf an honour which it 
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it is known by the name < 
due to the difeoverer. As the other planets are di- 
iUnguiihed by marks or charters, the planet Herfchelt 
is diftinguiffied by jsa H, the initial later of thedifeo- 
yerer’s name, and a croft to. (bow that it js a (^hnftian 
planet. From many calculations of our beft aftrono- 

mers 
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mathcmaiiciana. Jays Dr Hcrfchcll, I have 
colleacd the following particulars, as moft to be dc- 
^ peoded upon. 

place pf tic node • - 2* i i<* 40' 30" 

Inclination of the orbit • - 43' I?" 

Place of the pcrihelicm , - , 13' 17" 

Time of the perihelion paflage Sep. 7. 1700 
Eccentricity of the orbit ,82034. 

HMf the greater axis 19,07904 
.Hevolmion . 83,3364 fidertal yea«. 

From my own obfcrvatlons on this planet’s apparent 
di^aroeter, which I have found cannot well bclcfs than. 
4 , nor indeed much greater, we infer, that its real dia- 
meter is to that of the earth as 4,454 hJericc 

It appears to be of very confiderable hulk, and, except 
Saturn and Jupiter, by far the laigeft Of the remaining 
planets. Its light is of a bfuilh-wbite colour, and in 
brjlliancy between that of the Moon Ml of Venus. 
With a telefcopc which magnifies abo^t 306 times^ it 
appears to have a very wdll defined Vifible dijct but with 
inflruments of a fmall poWer, it oao hatdlylw diftin- 
guiflicd from a fixed ftar of between the fixth and fc- 
vrnth magnitude; In a very fine clear rtigl^f, when 
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6n the fouth-eaft to Cape Verg. or Vega on the north- 
weft, I. e. between 7* and io» N. Lat. Other*, how.' 
wer, confiM the country betweenCape Verga and Cape 
Tagna. There riMi through it a great river of X 
ftme^e* of which the fonree ia unknown, bat the 
wouth Ml. longKude 12. 30. weft, lat, 8. 5. north, and 
la nine iuiiet'wiae. The climate and foil of thistradl of 

•^or,g 

rtte beft m Africa, or at leaft the moll favourable to 

** “‘e f®«"e aa 

that Of- the Weft IndM} bat on the higher ground* 
tbere-ia a cool fea-breeee, and in the mountainous part* 

m!.?!' '•’*n ***Pr'"**‘ Aecortling to Lieutenant 
Matthew. »« Sierra Leona, if properly cleared and cul- 
tivated, would be equal in falubrity and fuperiorin pro- 
direc to any of the iflaiid* in the Weft Indies;” and 
others hwe affirmed, that “ the air i* better fora man's 
health than m many places of Europe.” Thefe advan- 
tage* of climate induced the EnglHh to eftaWifli a fafto- 
pr at hierra Le^a ; but they chofe not the moll health- 
lul ntaation. For the benefit of a fpring of good wa- 
tw they fixed their refidence in a low valley, which is 
often'overfprcad with raifts and noifomc vapours, while 
the air is clear and ferene on the fummits of the hills. 
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place with in «rt%i M- 4 #rodcb it by paflacea made 
in the ground, fi> wtd h,yotercd againft the fire of the 

place. * *■ , 

SI£G£)>r« i loi^ dTGeniwny in Wetteravia, with 
a ca^re 'audthe'tRledf a priac^lity, which it oives 
W • Wn^of iffie toufe oF Kafrau. It ia feated on a 


jifvW of % fr[&4 ttmnt, in- jj, Long. 8 . 5 . N. Lat. 

. a’ ' '■ 

ENNA^A.IfY^* and celebrated city of 
Miy itt Itbly:i : c«pjl*l;€if the Sieonefe, with an 
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pnivcrfily, and a citadel. It 
is about fear mjlei ^a' ^n^ference, and forrounded 
with an old waD. Tbc^ttiWf'opolitap church is much 
eftf emed by ^ravelleri ; atid ilWingh it u a GotWc ftruc- 
ture, the archit^urc is adfoinEble. It is^pUt With 
black and whit^ marble, Unid the pUveMnt is df Mbfaic 
work. The town vs adorned with i grttH number of 
palaces, fountains, and fuperb churches, USalfo a mat?* 
nificent hofpital. TJiegrcat areais rc>aud«aud.the botrfes 
about it are of the fame height, fupported* by piazxas, 
under which people may. walk in hot or rainy Weikifarri 
ifa the middle is a bafon, which can be filled with water 
at any time, to reprefent a foa-fight with fimMll veflela. 
The Italian langua« is taught here with futh purfty, 
that a great many foreigners frequent it dn that ac- 
count. It is feated on three eminences, in a fertile foil, 
ip H« Long. ji. ti. N. Lat. 43. lo. 

^lEj^TNESE, a duchy in Italy ; bounded bn the 
Udrth by the FlOrentiTio, on the fouth by the Mediter- 
ranean Tea and theducliy uf Caftro, on tbeeail by the 
Fferhgino and Or^letano, aUd on the wetf by the Flo- 
rchtind ^nd ‘the Xufean Jea ; being about 55 miles in 
length, and'xs.much in breadth. The foil ih pretty fer- 
tile?, efpecially in mulberry trees, which feed a great 
^number of filk worms ; and there are fevcral niiucnil 
fpriogs.' SiCnna ts the caphaj town. 

STEI^RA' L'EOxx, a large countiy on the wefi t'oaft 
of Africa, Whicli foinc ^tend from the Graiu Coatt 


tfoni which It has its name 5 leopards, hytenas, rniifit 
eats, and many kinds of wcafels ; the japanzec or chim- 
ptoxee, a fpccics of fnnia, which has a rtiU more ftri- 
king rcfemblance to the 'human figure than even the 
ouran outaog; porcupines, wild iiogs, fquirrels, and 
antelopes. Befides thrfu, which are natives of the 
country, oxen thrive in it, and even grow lat ; affe* 
too are employed in labour, and do not fuffer by the 
climate ; Iwt Iheep fuffer much from the heat, change 
tiimr wool into hair, grow lean and inereafe very little ; 
while the hardy goat is here as prolific and large as in 
any other country. Of the birds which frequent the 
woods of Sierra Leona we can give no perfeft account, 
A Ipccies of crane is mentioned as cafily tamed ; com- 
mon poultry multiply faft ; ducks thrive well, but geefe 
und turkeys feem not to agree with the climate. Tur- 
ties of all kinds arc very common, and fometimes of a 
large fixe. Crocodiles or alligators of a non-defeript 
fpecies have been found ten or twelve feet in length, and 
lizards of fix different fpecies. Snakes, which are al- 
moit innumerable, haunt the houfes in the night in 
foarch of poultry ; and one was obferved which mea- 
fUred 18 feet, but was happily found not to be venom- 
bttSrf Flfhcs'are in great variety both in the fea and in 
rile rivers, Befides the whale, the fliark, flinging ray, 
and Dorpoife, there are cels, horfc-mackcrel, tarpoons, 
tavillos, mullets, fnappers. yellow-tails, old-maids, ten- 
pouiiders, and foine other fifiies ; all of uhtcli, except 
fbe eels and ten-pounders, are efleemed fine eating. O^'- 
ilm are fobad in great abundance, and another fbeU- 
fifh, which the natives eat. Among the zoophites, 
Bbrte h more worthy of notice than the common fponge 
which covers -all' the Tandy beaches of -the river, - parti- 
cularly on the BuUom fhorc, and would fetch a hiirh 
price in Great Brit aiw. , ® 

Of the numerous vegetabte produaions of Sierra 
Leona, our limits will permit us onlyAto oicntion the 
following ; Rice, which is the plant chiefly cultivated, 
the aativesjubfift almott miri^Wpon it, grows both 
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Sitmu 19 ike high and low grouadi. It.p«ofper« indeed beft teraas, vid a (un deened fufficieat Aeat ^^eedUf^Taifed, Skm. 

fwampi* through tbe grttn u better in a drier ioiL Anadi of paiiiacneai waa p^cdiir favour of the fuh- 

(7ext to rice* the coaftitutea the chief food feribera* by which they were incorporated hy the deno* 

pf the inhabitantt*. and it xnluvated with great cart* minariem of the ^inra Leona C^pmy j and in pot fu- 

The country likcviCe prodocea yams* varaoua . kinda of ance of that adi they held thejr fidi; meeting at London 
potato^ ccld(^a«or the nraiii.$/^nmin. Oil-palm*.pian» oa .:the 19th of Odtober 17914 when the following 
tains* and banan^ papaw* guava* oraugea and Hmea | gentlemen were chofcii diredora for that year, 
ppinptpna* mclof^ andcueumbera; pine-af^dea* pigeon- Henry Thornton* Efq; M. B« chairman— Philip 

peas, which dreffed Hke English peaaare.a good pulfet Sanfom* Efq; deputy chairman-^ir Charlea Middle- 
maize or Indian corn; millet* cocoa-nut treca; ockraj ton* Bar|»— Sir Geprge Young; Knt— William Wil- 
the tallow tree; a ^eac variety of tamaiimU ; different berforcc* Efq; M. P«--*-Rev. Thomaa Clarkfon* A. M« 
kintU of tig trees and pluma; a kind of fruia^n^mblifig — Jofeph Hardcaffle* • £fq;-«— John Kii^on* Fifq;— 
grapes* but more acid aod acrid ; cherriea .aefcmblafig a Samuel Parker* Eti;);— Granvilk Sharp* Mqv*«>Willi»ii 
tine iieflarioe in taffe ; a fpeciea of the bcead^mitreei Saadford* Efqr^Viokeria Taylor^ £lfq;-^-George 
the cream fruit* £a caUed. becaufe when wounded it Wol^ Efq/* 

yields a fine white juice refembling fugar or the heff The dtredora having ftated the natural advantagee 
milk* of which the natives are very fond ; the mala^ of Sierra Leona* and ita prefent nriferable condition* 
guetta pepper* or grains of paradife }‘ a new fpeciea of ohferved* that they had not merely to eftahlilb a corn- 
nutmeg* but whether fo good as the common fort baa mercial faddfy* but that* to introduce civilization* cul- 
iiot yet been afeertaioed; anew fpeciea of the Peruvian tivation* and ft iitfe trade* the Company muft provide 
bark* which it is hoped will prove as ufefulaa the other; for the lecuHty of the perfona and property of the co» 
and cola, a fruit highly efteemed by the natives for the lonifts. The diredora iherelbre refolv^* thrt three or 
fame virtues with tl^ bark ; the ricinua* Ctkffui, dye* four veflela fimuld fatt at once* with fuch a number of 
ituffi* and guma* of great value ; cotton* tobacco* and people 93 would be able to protelfi and affift each other* 
fugar-canes* which* it is thought* would thrive exceed- with goods both fbc trade and for the fiipply of the co* 
ingly well under proper cultivation. lony. Aocordinjgly leveral veflelt failed* having on 

Confidering the ardour of the maritime nations of Eu- board a council & the government of the colony and 
rope for fettling colonies in diffaot regions of the globe* the management of the CompanvNi affairs $ a number of 
it is fomewhat furprifing that a climate fo temperate artificers and other fervantaw the Company ; fome fol- 
and a foil fii produdive as that of Sierra Leona d^d not diers* and a very few Englilh fettlers. The diredtors 
long ago attra& their notice. But it was left to be eo* were laudably cautious in the choice of coloniils. They 
Ionized for a better purpofe than that which firft drew admitted into the fodety no wbite man of bad charac- 
tbe natives of Europe to the Wed Indies and the Ame* ter* or who was not a declared enemy to the ffave-trade ; 
rican continent. Being thinly inhabited* Sierra Leona and as the chief object of their enterprife was the civili- 
Bppeared to fome benevolent gentlemen in England a nation of tbc natives; h was with great propriety that 
place where*, without incommeSing the natives, a fuffi* they chofe more than thm-foorths of their fettlers from 
cient quantity of ground might be bought on which to the free negroes hi Nova Sedtift* who^liad borne arms 
fettle a gp^eat number of tree negroes, who in 1786 for the Britiffi government during the American war. 
fwarmed in London in idlenefs and want. About The Tuperintenmint hnd council were particularly in- 
400 of theOe wretdies* together with 60 whites* moft- ftruded to fecure to all bbekaand peopk of colour, at 
ly women of bad charaAer and in ill health* were ac- Sierra Leona* eqftai tights ind equal treatment* in all 
cordiogly Cent out* at the charge of government* to refpeAs* with wfaiobs. They were to be tried by jury* 

Sierra Leona. Neceftity it was hoped* Would make as well as others; and the council was defired to allot to 
them induftrious and orderly ; and Captain Thomfon the blacks mploymenti failed to their prefent abilities* 
of the navy* who cooduAed them, obtained* for their ftnd to afford them every opportunity of cultivating their 
ufe* a grant of land to his tnajefty from King Tofn* the talents. AU praAleable means of maintaining fuhordi- 
neighbouring chief* and afterwards from Naimbanna* nation were direAed to be ufed ; and the council was 
the king of the country. The colony* however* foon efpecially inftru Aed to promote religion and morals, by 
wqntlo niia: but the hod which they occupied* being fopporting public woi^p and the due obfervaHce of 
about xo miles fquare, bis majefty was enabled to giant the Sabbath* and by the inftruAion of the people, and 
by of paiiamcDt to another colony founded on bet- the education of children. But no perfon was to be 
ter principles and for a ftill nobler purpofe. prevented from performing or attending religious wor- 

Tbe moft intelligent members of that fooiety* which ffiip in whatever place* time; or manner, he might think 
has laboured fo ftrenuoufly to procure an abolition of fit* or from peaceably kictilcating his own religious opi- 
the llave-tTade* juftly concluding that the natives of nions. Orders Wiere ^ven ki Roofing the file of a 
Guinea would reap very little bcoefit from the «ttain<b town* toeonfider health as the^tiHl objeA ; and the 
ment of thcicohjeA, uii left they (hould be Uoght the firft town was ditaAed ta be called /Wr-TVon* “Arti- 
priucipks of religion and the atis 4 >f civil life*' which clet for building and cultivation were fent out* befidcl 
alone can render them really free* coiseeited ifat plan the cargoes forpeofecftCing the Gompsny’s commerce ; 
of a colony at Sierra Leona- to be fettled for the truly and fcbools for readings writing, and aecounts* were 
generous purpofe of civilizing ^ Africans by mainp ordered to be fer up- for the purpofe of rnffruAing the 
Mining wiUi them a friendly tutercourle* and a commerce chrldven of foeh oatf vel as fhouU be willit^^ to pui them 
in every thing but .men. Tbiis plan cobld not be car- under the Company's cate.' 

tied ioto-effcA but at a very gveait eapeimc. St^crip^i The IcadiNgi^eA of the Company was to*£i»bftitute* 

ftions werq tbcrcfqrc opcaed upon rutio u i l^ Mid equitable for that difgmcem traffic Udiidii has toodbng fubfifted* 

* ' • 
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Stem, a fate covimerce with Afnca» and all the bleflin^s which 
might be eapedrd to attend it. Confiderable adYan- 
tage* af peatied hereby likely to refult to Great Britain* 
not only fromoor obtaining feveral catnmoditieat:hea^ 
er» bat aHo from 0{»ei)ing a market for Bmilh marm«. 
fadiirea* tn the increafing demands of which it is diffi>- 
cult to afltgn^ a limit. From this connexion* Africa 
was likely to derive the ilill more important benefits of 
religion* morality* and civilization. To accomplifh 
thefe ptirpofes* it was neceflary for the Company to 
poflefs o tra 61 of land, as a rcpofitory for their goods* 
and which the Africans might ctihivaie in peace, fecure 
from the ravages of the ^ve trade. It had been afeer- 
tained, beyond a doubt, that the climate and foil of 
Africa were admirably fuited to the growth of fugar, 
fpices, coffee, cotton, indig^, rice, and every other Ipe- 
cies of tropical produce. The Company propofed to 
iiidrud the natives to raiht tliefe articles, and to fet them 
the example, by a fpirited cnltivation, on its own ac- 
t'onnt. Direcliouswtre given to tlie Company’s cummer* 
ci'til agent to pu(h forward a trade, in a mode prefcribtd, 
in the prefent produce of Africa. Metfures tverc taken 
for cultivating, on the Company’s account, the moft 
profitable tropical produce \ siidin particular, a perfon 
of long experience ui the Weft Indies was ordered to 
begin a fugar plantation. A mineralugift and botanift 
were likewife engaged to go out and explore the coun* 
try for new articles of commerce. 

Every thing being thus fettled upon the moft equita- 
bly’ and benevolent principles, the fliips failed with the 
Britifti colonifts, to whom, in March 1792, were added 
1131 blacks from Nova Scotts. The native chiefs be- 
ing reconciled to the plan, and made to underftand its 
bi neficeiit tendency town^S their people, the colony 
proceeded to build Pree^Towtif on a dry and rather ele- 
vated rpot on the fouth fide of the river. It occupied 
between 70 and 80 acres, its length being about one- 
third of a mile, and its breadth nearly the fame ; snd it 
cfjntnined near 400 houfes, csch having one-twelfth of 
an acre annexed, on which a few vegetables were railed. 
Therewere nine ftreets running from north-weft to fouth* 
call, and three crofs ftreets, all 80 feet wide, except one 
of 160 feet, in the middle of which were all the public 
hiulduigs. Thefe confifled of a governor’s houfe and 
cffices ; a large ftoTXfhoufe ; a large hofpital ; fix or 
tight other houlcs, ofhees, and (hops, occupied by the 
Company’s fervants ; and a church capable of contain- 
ing 800 people. The colonifts at firft fuffered much 
from the rainy fcafoii, again ft which it was not in their 
penvt r to provide fnfficient proteif ion ; but at the end 
of it they rreovLTfd in a great mca Cure their health and 
fpirit<i, and proceeded with alacrity to execute the va- 
lious piirpofes of their fctllement. To excite emulation 
in culture, the government gave premiums to thufe co- 
lonifts wdio raifed the greateft quantities of rice, yams, 
edvlocs, cabbages, Indian corn, and cotton, rcffKdivdy. 
To limit the excefl'es of the (lave trade, and pin the 
favour of tlie neigbbonring chiefs, the diveftors inftnn^:- 
cd the governor aud council to redeem any native from 
the neighbourhood, who (hould be unjullly (oU cither 
to or by^a Briiili fubjeft. The fervants of the Compa- 
ny condiidvd thcmfelves with the utmoft propriety, be- 
ing fobtr, moral, and cxtmplary ; and from the labours 
of the i lergymen were derivtd ferviecs highly importaut 
• in rv' TV pi ini of view. Before the cad of two years 
VoL. XVTI. Part IL 


from the inftitiition of the colony, order and iuduftry Stem, 
had begun to (how their efledls in an incrcafing profpe* •’V^ 
ritf . The woods had been cm down to the diftance of 
about three Enghfti miles all round the town. By thefe 
means the climate had become hLslihicr, and ficknefs 
had dimini(hed. *l*hc fame of the colony had Ipread not 
okoly along tltc whole weftern coaftof Africa, but aho to 
pa< ts far dillaot from the coaft ; embaliijs had been re- 
ceived of tUr moft friendly nature from kings and prin- 
ces feveral hundred miles diftatit ; and the native chiefs 
had begun to fend their children to the colony, wiiU 
full confidence, to be taught reading, writing, and ac- 
counts, and to be brought up in the Chriftian rtiigion. 

In a word, it was not without grounds that the direc- 
tors looked forward to that joyful period W'hen, by the 
influence of the Company’s mcafures, the continent of 
Africa fluiuld be refeutd from her pr efect ftate of dark- 
iiefs and rnifery, and exhibit a delightful fccne of light 
and knowled^p;, of civilization and order, of peaceful 
indullry and doineftic comfort. On their beneficent 
exertions they hoped with confidence for the blcfling of 
Providence) they were coBiitenancui and fupported by 
tlie Britifh goveriimeiic ; and upon the breaking out of 
the prefent war, the French convention authorized one 
of their agents to write to the diredtors, requefting a 
full account of the defign of the inilitution, and the 
names of the (hips employed in their fcrvicc, and afTur- 
ing them of the good wifties of the French government 
to fo noble an undertaking. How completely that 
government fulfilled its proinifc is very generally known. 

Having vindicated the lights of man in Europe by the 
violation of every principle of truth and jullicc, they de- 
termined by tlic fame means to give light and liberty to 
the Africans ; and that they have fully carried their de- 
termination into effedt will be fecn by the following ex- 
trafl of a letter from Mr Afxclius, the Company’s boia- 
nift, dated Sierra Leona, 15th November 1794. “ The 
French have been hire and have ruined us. They ar-I^ut II. 
rived on the 28th of Septemher latl, early in the morn-P* 
ing, with a fleet conlifting of one large (hip, two fri- 
gates, tw'o armed brigs, and one cutter, together with 
two large armed merchant (hips, taken by them at the 
Ifles de Lofs, an Englifli (lave faflory to the north of 
our colony, and which tlicy have alfo deftroyed and 
burnt. So well had they conucaled their nation, that 
wc took them at firft for Engldh. They had En^;lifli 
built veiTels, which were rigged in the Enghfli way. 

They (how'cd the Englifti fl ig, and had their failors, at 
leak thofe wc faw on deck, dreifed like Englifti. In (hort, 
we did not perceive our mi Hake till we obferved then 
pointing their guns. We had not ftrength fuflicient to 
refill:, and therefore our governor gave orders, that as 
foon as they (hould begin to fire, the Britifh flag (hould 
be ftruck, and a flag of truce hoifted. Accordingly 
this was done, but ft ill they continued firing, and did 
much damage, both w'ithin and without the town. 

They killed two people and woun<led three or four. But, 
as we did not underftand the meaning of this proceed- 
ing, wc a(ked them for an explanation ; and they an- 
fwered us, that we fliould difplay the flag of liberty, as a 
proof of our fubmilfion. We affured them that it 
(hould already have been done, if wc had had any, 
which terminated the iiuftilities from the (hips. In the 
mean time, moft of the inhabitants had fled from 
the town, having taken with them as much of their 
3 N properly 
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Sicrw. property ns they conveniently could in fucU a hurry. 1 rrft y deprived him of his trunks, his clothe*, and hit Sierr* 

— V— ^ was witli the governor, together with a number l* d ; dcilw^ycd the natural ctiriolitics which he had c<»l- . jj 

ihers ; but as foon as I was certain they were enei . \ <. hazard of his life ; and carried away the 

I went towards my ow*n hbule with a view to lave as inllrumcnts by means of which only he could collect 
much as poffiblc of my property and natural colhaions ; more. It is with pleafurc, however, that we learn from 
but was received in fuch manner, that 1 could not ven- the proceedings of the general court held on the lytU 

ture to proceed. My houfe was fitiiated near the ftore, of February 1 795, that the dircdlors do not yet dcfpair 

and unfortunately juft oppofitethc frigate which fired, of the colony ; and that they have adopted the moft 
I faw the balls pafling through the houfe, and heard prudent mealurcs to avert all fuch calamities in (uture. ' 
them whiz/.ing about my ears. I faw that 1 ftiould That their benevolent labours may be finally crowned 
lofc all my property ; but life was dearer to me, and I with fuccefs is our earntft prayer, in which we (hall, 
haftened to the woods. doubtlefs, be joined by every good Chriftian. 

“In the afternoon the enemy landed, finding the town SIERRA morena, mountains of Andalufia in 
alinoft deftitute of people, but rich in provifions, cloth- Spain. 

ing, and other ftores. They began immediately to break SIEUR, a title of refpeft among the Freneh, like 
open the hoiifes and to plunder. Wlial they did not that of majer among us. It is much ufed by lawyers, 
want, they deftroyed, burnt, or threw into the river, as alfo by fiiperiors in their letters to inferiors. 

Tlicy killed all the cattle and animals they found in the STFANTO, or Sivhantq, an iftand of the Archi- 
fields or ftrects, yards, or clfewhcre, not fparing even pelago, to the weft of Paros, to the north-caft of 
afTos, dogs, and caU. Thcfc pi-oceedings they conli- Milo, and to the fouth-wett of Serphanto. The air is 
jrjued the whole fucceeding week, till they had entirely fo good here, that many pf iJie inhabitants live to the 
ruined our beautiful and prnfpering colony; and when age of 120 ; and their water, fruits, wild fowl, and 
lliey found notliing more tvorth plundering, they fet poultry, arc excellent, but more cfpccially the grapes, 
fire to the public buildiirgs and all the houles belong- It abounds with marble and granite, and is one of the 
ji:g to the Europeans ; and burnt, as they faid," by mif- moft fertile and beft cultivated of thefc iftanik. The 
take nine or ten hoiifcs of the colonifts. In the mean inhabitants employ thcmfclves in cultivating olive trees 
time, they were not lefs aaivc on the water. They and capers 5 and they have very good filk. They trade 
fent three of their vtflela to liance hland, an Engbfti in figs, onions, wax, honey, aiid.ftrAW ba^« ; and, may 
fl:\ve frt^Iory higher up the river, which they plundered be about 8000 in eIL Long. 25, 1.5. N. Lat. 
and burnt, together witli fome ftave Ihips lying there. 37. 9* 

They look bciidts about lo or 12 piizes, including iSl-FANS, or tou-fans, a peoj^e inl^pbiting the 
the Com])aiiy'3 veflels. Moft of thefc they unloaded country on the weft of China. Their country it only / 
and burnt. 1 hey took along with them alfo two of a continued ridge of mountains, enclofed hyt^he 
our armed vcftcls, one of which was a large (hip, laden Hoang.ho on the norih, y»-Joiig..on tht^ wjeft, and 
with provihons, and which had been long expected ; Yang-tfe-kiang on the eaft, h<twet^n the 30th, and 35th 
but (he vmfortunately arrived a few days too foon, and degrees of north latitude. 

was taken with her whole c argo. . We expefted at Icaft The Si-fans are divided into ftJPfo kinds, of pcpple ; 
to receive our private letters, but even this was refufed, the one are called by the Chh^eic Bfati the 

,'ind they were thrown overboard. At laft, after in- otlicr 7 >//ow; names which are given them from the 
on us every hardfhip we could fuffer, only fpar- diftcrcnt colours of their tents. The black arc tlk: moil 
ing oiir lives and the houfos of the colotiills, they faded clownifti and wretched % they . live in fmall bodies, and 
on the tjlh of October laft, at noon, proceeding down- arc governed by petty chiefs, who all depend upon a 
■wards to the Gold Coaft, and left us in the molt dread- greater. 

fill fitiiation, without proviliohs, medicines, clothes. The yellow Si-fans arc fuhji a to families, the old. ft 
houfes, or furniture, &c. dec. and 1 fear much, that moft of which becomes a lama, and affumes the yellow diclV. 
of IIS (hoiild have periflied, had not our friends in the Thefc lama princes, who command in their rtfpeCLive 
nei^lhourhntii!, both natives and Europe ans, who were dillridls, have the power of trying caufir., and puiiilli- 
fo happy as to cfcspc the enemy, been fo kind as to ing criminals; but their government is by no mtans 
fend us w hat they could fparc. Jn the mean time, moft burdenfomc ; provided certain honours are paid them, 
of us h:ivcdthtr been, or ftill are, ver/iick, and many and they receive pundlually the dues of the god J\i, 

Iiave died for want of proper food and medicine. The which amount to very little, they mokll none of their 
worft, however, is now pad. At leaft wc are not in fuhjea*. l‘he greater pan of the Si-fans live in tent., ; 
any want of pro\ifion, although of the coarfeft kind, but fome of thexn have houfes built of earth, and even 
but arc deftitute of the moft neceflury articles and uten- brick. Their hnbiiations arc not contiguous; th«.y 
Ills for the houfe, the table, and the kitchen.*' fnrin at moft but fume fmall hamlets, conliiiing of five 

It was thus that the Convention executed their pur- or (ix families. They feed a great number of flocks, 
pofe of fjireading and libfrty throu^rh the world. The and are iji no want of any of the ncceflarics of life. The 
Sierra Leona colony was cftaMiflied for no other end principal article of their trside is rhubarb, which their 
ll an U> aholifli the (lave trade, tci enlighten the Afri- country produces, in great abundance. Their hoH'ia 
canr, and to render them virtuous, rational, free, and arc fmall ; but they arc well ftiapi d, lively, and robuft. 
hnppy ; and thofe powerful pf’.trous of the rights of Thefc people arc of a pri>ud and independent fpirit, 
man ddlroyed that colony with many ciicnmftdnecs of and acknowledge with rdudance the I’upcriority of ihc 
the moft wanton ciuclty. Though Mr Aizelius is a ’ Chinefe government, to which they have been lubjeCl- 
;S\icde, and ought therefore to have been prote<^ird !>y cd : when tlicy are fumoioiicd by the mandarins, they 
the laws of neulrabty, they hinnt his bouk with the rarfly appear ; bat the governmeuL, fyrpolitical reafouR, 
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winkd iit tliis contempt, and endeavours to keep thefe 
M intradtable fubjci^s under by mildnerb and moderation : 

. _ It would, bcHdra, be dilficult lo employ ri^rorous means 

in orebrr to reduce them to perfe^ obedience ; their 
wild and frightful mountains (the tops of which areal- 
ways covered with fnow, even in the month of July) 
would pflbid them places of flieltcr, from which they 
could never be driven by force. 

Tlic cuftoms of thefe mountaineers are totally differ- 
ent from thofc of the Chinefe. It is* for example, an 
a A of great politenefs among them to prefent a white 
handkerchief of taffety or linen, when they accoff any 
perfon whom they are defirous of honouring. All their 
religion coiififts in their adoiatioii of the god Fo, to 
whom they have a Engular attachment ; their fuperfU- 
tious veneration extends even to his miiiifters, on whom 
they have confidcred it as their duty to confer fuprenae 
power and the government of the nation. 

SIGAULTIAN oteration, a method of dcliviry 
ill cafes of diflicult hbour, firft praAifed by M- Sigamt. 
It confifts in enlarging the dimenlioos of the pelvis, in 
order to procure a fafe paffage to the child without in- 
juring the mother.. See Midwifery, Chap. VII. 

SIGESBF.CK 1 A, in botauy : A genus of pbints 
belonging to the clafRof fyngeticQa, and to the order of 
polygamia fiiperflua j and in the natural fydem ranging 
tinder the 49th order, C^mpoJiU* The receptacle is pa- 
leaceous ; the pappus is waiiting $ the exterior calyx is 
pcntaphyllous^ piopCr, and fpreading; the radius is hal- 
ved, I'herc arc three fpccies : i, The orientalise which 
is a native of India and China. - 2. The oceidentalise 
which is a native of Virginia* 3. I’hc Jlofculojae a na- 
tive of Peru. 

SIGETH, a town of Lower Hungm^, and capital 
of a county of the fame name. It is fcated in a morafs, 
and has a triple wall, with ditches full of water ; and 
is defended by d citadel, being one of the ftrongeil; pla- 
ces in Hungary, It now belongs to the houfc of Au- 
(iria^ and was retaken from the Turks in 1669, after it 
had been blocked bp two years. In feme maps it is 
called E. Long. 58, N. Lat. 46. 17. 

SIGHING, an effort of nature, by which the lungs 
arc put into greater motion, and more dilated, fo that 
the blood paffes more freely, and in greater quantity, 
to the left auricle, and tbciice to the ventricle. Hence 
we learn, fays Dr Hales, bow fighing incrcafes the 
force of tlie blof»d, and confequetitly proportionably 
cheers and relieves nature, when opprefftd by its too 
flow motion, which is the cafe of thofe who are dejeA- 
al and fad. 

SIGHT, or Vision. Sec Anatomy, N* 142. and 
hukx fubjoiiied to Optics. 

Imperfection (f Siaiir nuith rejfard to Colours^ Under 
llie article Colours, is given an inllance of a (Irange 
ddlcioncy of fight in fome jK’oplc who could not dittin- 
giiifli bftween the different colourn. In the Phil, Tranf. 
Vol. LXVTIf. p. 61 1, we have an aernunt of a gentle- 
man who could not dtftingiiifli a claret colour from 
black. Tbtl’c impcrfeAioiis arc totally unaccountable 
from liny tiling we yet know concerning the .nature of 
this fenfe. 

Semnd-S^cfir. See Svconh Sight, 

SIGN, ill general, the mark or charaAer of fomc- 
ihing abrenc or inviiible. See Charactlr. 

• Among phyficians, the term fyn denotes fonie ap- 

pearance in the human body which ferves to indicate or 
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point out the condition of the patient with regard to 
licalth or difeafe. NavjJ 

Sign, in algebra. Sec Algebra, Part I. . 

Sion, in adronomy, a conllcllatiun conraijiing a 1 2th 
part of the zodiac. See Astronomy, 318. 

Naval SIGNALS. V/htn we read at our fire- 
fide the Account of an engagement, or oihei intcrelling 
operation of an army, our actcniiun Ir gene rally fo much 
engaged Fy the rcfults, that wc givf; but little to the 
movements which led to them, and produced thtni, and 
we feldom form to ouifclvcs any difiinA notion of the 
conduA of the day. But a profcflioml man, or one 
accuAomed to reflcAion, and who is not faiisBcd with 
the mere indulgence of eager curiofity, follows every 
regiment in its movements, endeavours 10 fee their con- 
nexion, and the influence which they have had on the 
fate of the day, and even to form to Ijimfclf a general 
notion of the whole fecne of aAion at its different in- 
tcrrlling periods. He looks with tlic eye of the ge- 
neral, and fees liis orders fuccetd 01 fail. 

But few trouble theinfclves faither about the narra- 
tion. The movement is ordered ; it is performed ; and 
the fortune of the day is deurmined. Fexv think how 
all this is brought about ; aiid when they aic told that 
during the whole of the battle of Cuflrin, Freddie the 
Great was in the upper room of a countiy inn, from 
W'liencc he could view the whole field, v\hj!e his aids 
de camp, on hotfeback, waited his oid'ers in the yard 
below, they arc llruck with wonder, and enn hardly 
conceive how it tan be done : but, on reficAion, they 
fee the poffibility of the thing. Their imagination ac- 
companies the mefl'enger from the inn yard u> the feene 
of uAion ; they hear the gcnciars ordois delivered, 
and they expcA its execution. 

But when we think for a moment on the filiution 
of the commander of a fleet, confm-vd on bopid one 
fhip, and this ftiip as much, or inme clofcly, engaged, 
than any other of the fitet ; and when we reflfcl: ll«aL 
here are no inelfengcrs ready lo cany Mj cudjis to 
fliipsof ihcfquadron .at the dillanceof i.iilts fn'in him, 
and to deliver them with preciiiun and diflirAnefs, and 
that even if this w’crc poflihlc by frading fi^ju fnips <’r 
boats, the vicilfitudes of wind and weatbii may rtr. hi 
the communication fo tedious tlmt tlie fa'.oM.;Me i.n?- 
ment may be irrctiicvably lofl before the* o’dtr can be 
conveyed. — When ^vl think of all tliLfe ei’ciimlhincc 
our thoughts aie br'.vildcrccl, and we are rtadj to ii.’.i- 
gine tliat a fea battle is notliiug but the uncjinieCb, d 
itruggle of individual diips; and that ^I'hen the admit,.] 
liaa ouec ” cried liavoc, .and hi flip the dn;*/ of wm ,’* 
he has done all that his fituation < mpuw.rs him t > Jo, 
and he miifl leave the fate of the d.iy to the biiivery and 
fltill of his captains and failoi s. 

Yet it U in this filiKition, apparently the ir.ofl unfa* ^ 

vourable, that the orders of the coniniaiider can be*" 


conveyed, with a dclpateli that i.s not attainable ialbcro 
.operations of a hind ainiy. ^J’hc fccnc of aAion is un- 
encumbered, fo that the eye of tlic general can heboid 
the whole witliont interniption. Tiic movements which 
it is poflible to <..xceutc are few, and they arc precife. 
A few wolds aie fufticient to order them, and tlun 
the mere lighting tlit iliips mull always be left to thciir 
refpcAive comii.aiiders. I'liis fiuiplicity in the duty to 
be performed has euabiLd us to frame a lai.gnagt fully 
adequate to the bufintfs in hand> by which acontfprn- 
deuce can be kept up as far as the eye can fee. This is 
3 N 2 the 
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the langunge of sigh ALa» a language by writing, ad- wkh thefirjl regular fits of fiinah and orders to fht eom» Naval 
dreflied to the eye, and which he that runneth may manders of the Engl (Jh fleet- But, till the movemeuta 
read. Aa in common writing certain arbitrary marka of a fleet have attained fome fort of uniformity, rrgii^ ^ 

arc agreed on to exprefa certain founds ufed in fpeech, latcd and connected by fome principlea of propriety, 
or rather, as in hieroglyphics certain arbitrary marks and agreed on by perfons in tlie habit of dircAing a 
arc agreed on to exprefs certain thoughts, or the fub- number of fhips, we may with confidence aiitrm that 
je£^s of thefe thoughts ; fo here certain exhibitions (ignals would be nothing but a .parcel of arbitrary 
arc made, which are agreed on to exprefs certain move- marks, appropriated to particular pieces of naval fer- 
ments to be executed by the commander to whom they vicc> fuch as attacking the enemy, landing the foldicrs, 
are addrefTcd, and all are enjoined to keep their eyes dec. ; and that they would be confidered merely as re- 
fixed on the (hip of the conductor of the fleet, that ferring to the final refuh, but by no means pointing out 
they may learn his will. the mode of execution, or diref^ing the movements 

It is fcarccly poilible for any number of fhipS to afl which were ncceffary for performing it. ^ 

in concert, without fome fuch mode of communication It was James II. when duke of York, who firft but fiift 
between the general and the commanders of private confidered this pra^ice as capable of being reduced in- jn* 

fhips. We have no direct information of this cir- to a fyftcm, and who faw the importance of fuch a t*' ^ ^y*^*^*” 

cuiiitlancc in the naval tadlics of the ancient nations, compofition. He, as well as the, king his brother, had 
the Greeks and Romans; yet the neceffity of the thing always fhowed a great predilection for the fea fervrcc;of Vgrk. 
is fo apparent, that we cannot fuppofe it to have been r^ad, when appointed admiral of England, he turned 
omitted by the mofl ingenious and the moil cultivated his whole attention to its improvement. He had llu- 
people who have appeared on the great theatre of the** died the art of war under Turenne, iiot as a paflinie, 
v/orlci; and we are perfuaded that Themiiloclcs, Conon, I>ut as a fcieoce, and was a favourite pupil of that 
and other renowned fea commanders of Athens, had mod accompltfhtd general. Turenne one day pointed 
fignals by which they direded the movements of their him out, faying, “ Behold one who will be one of the 
fleets. We read, that when Aegeus fent his fon Thcfeiis firft princes and greatelt genemls of Europe.V When 
to Crete, it was agreed on, that if the fhip fliould bring admiral of England, he endeavoured to introduce into 
the young prince back in fafety, a white flag (hould be the maritime forvicc all thofo principles ofconcert and 
difplayed. But thofc on board, in their joy forrevifit- arrangement which made a wumber of individual regi- 
ing ihcir country after their perilous voyage, forgot to tnents and fquadrons compofet gyeat army. Whenihe 
hoift the concerted fignal. The anxious father was every commanded in the Dutch war, ht found a fleet to be 
day expeding the fhip which ftiould bring back his little better than a collcdiOn of fhips, on board of each 
darling fon, and had gone to the fhorc to look out for of which the commander and his Oiip*s company did 
her. He faw her, but without the fignal agreed on. their beft to annoy the enemy, b^t with very little dc- 
On whicli the old man threw himfelf into the fea. Wc pcndence on each other, or on th^Mpirdet^ of tbc .genC* 
find, too, in the hiftory of the Punic wars by Poly- ral ; and in the different actions which the ,^ugli)h fleet 
bius, frequent allufions to fuch a mode of commiinica- had with the Dutch, every Ihtog was COBfufion as foon 
tioii ; and Ammianus Marccllinus fpeaks of the fpccu^ as the battle began. It is itmarkable that the famous 
latores and vexUlafti^ who were on board the fhips in penfionary De Witt, who fitom a ftat^rfroan Inaune a 
the Adriatic. The coins both of Greece and Rome navigator and a. great fea commander in a few week-s, 
exhibit both flags and flreamcrs. In fliort, we cannot made the fame reprefentation to the States General on. 

doubt of the ancienth having pra6^ifcd this hreroglyphi- his return from his firft campKigh. 

cal language, it is fomewhat furprifing that Lord Dud- In the memoirs of James II* written by bimfelf, we 
ley, in his Arcano del Mare^ in which he makes an of- have the following pafiaga: 1665. On the 15th of 
tentatious difplay of his knowledge of every thing con- March the duke of York went to Gunflect, the gcnc- 
net^ed with the fea fcrvicc, makes no exprefs mention ral rendezvous of the fleet, and haftened their equip- 
of this very cflential piece of knowledge, although he ment. He ordered all the flag officers on board vi-ith 
Tnuft, by his long refidence in Italy, have known the him every morning, to agree on the order of battle and. 
marine difeipline of the Venetians and Genoefe, the rank. In former battles, no order was kept, and this 
greateft maritime powers then in Europe. under the duke of York was the firft in which fighting' 

In the naval u'.currences of modem Europe, men- in. a line and regular form of battle was obferved.” 
tion is ficquciitly made of fignals. Indeed, as we have This muft be confidered as full authority for giving 
already oblerved, it feetns impufliblc for a number of the duke of York the honour of the invention. For 
flaps to a£l in any kind of concert, without fome me- whatever faults may be laid to the charge of this unfor- 
thod of communication. Numherlefs fituaiions muft tunate prmce, his word and honour ilandsuiiimpi achod. 
occur, w'heii it would be iitipoffiblc to convey orders or And wc are anxious to viRdicatehis claim to it, becaufe 
mfoimation by mefl'engers from one fhip to another, our neighbours the French, as ufua), would take the me- 
aiid coaft aii<l alarm fignals had long been pra^lifed by rit of this inventiot), and of the whole of naval tadlics, 
every nation. The idea was, therefore, familiar. Wc to thcmfclves- True it is, that Colbert, the great and 
find, ill particular, that Queen Elizabeth, on occafion iuftly celebrated minilter of Louis XIV. created a navy 
of ihe expedition to Cadiz, ordered her fecretarics to for his ambitious and vain-glorious mailer, and gave it 
draw up inllruiFliuns, which, were to be comm unica ted a conftitution which may be a model for other nations 
to the admiral, the genera], and the five cuiutfellors of to copy. By his encouragement, men of the greatelt. 
war, and by them to be copied and traiifmicted to the fcicntific eminence were engaged to contribute to its 
fevcixl fliips ot the navy, nut to be opened till they improvenrent : and they gave us the firil treatilcs of 
fliould arrive in a certain latitude. It w>as 011 this oc- naval evolutions. BiU it mull ever be rcmcuibered, that • 

cafigiij (fays InKorian Guthne), that wc ntect our accomplifhtd, though inilguideJ fovcreigii, w'.** n 

rcfidiiig 
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rc^Gding Bt tlie court of J^ouis ; that he had formerlf 
in concert with the French as a commander and 
fta^ officer* and waa ar this very time biding them with 
his knowledge of Tea afiaira. In the memorable day at 
La Hogue, the gallant Ruffe), obferving one of Tour* 
ville'i movements, exclaimed, “ There ! they have got 
Pepysf among them." This anecdote we give on the 
tary to uic authority of a friend, who heard an old and refptClable 
duke of officer. (Admiral Clinton) ftfy, that he had it from a 
York. gentleman who was in the afiion, and heard the words 
fpuken $ and we trull that our readers will not be dif* 
ph^afed at having this matter of general opinion effa* 
bulhedoii fome good gi'ounds. 

J . It was on this occafion, then, that the duke of York 
f»nr>lisitv movements and evolutions of a fleet the ob- 

* ^ - jedt of Ills particular fludp, reduced them to a fyftem, 

and coinpufed that ** Syflem of Sailing and Fighting 
lisftriiAions," which has ever fince been confidered as 
the code of difcipline for the Britifli navy, and which 
has been adopted by our rivals and neighhoirrs as the 
foundation of their naval taflics^ It does great honour 
to iis' author, although its merit will not appear very 
CTnlnent to a carciefa furveyof, on account of that very 
fi'.ij.-licity which conflitutes its erdtf excellence. It is 
unqueilionabty the refult of ibuch fagacious reflexion 
and painful combination of innumerable circumftances, 
all of which have their influence ; and it is remarkable, 
tlMt although Aiccceding commanders have improved 
the fubjeft by fevcral fubortUnatc additions, no change 
has to this day been made in its general principles or 
maxims of evolution. * 

'rill fome fuch code be eftabliflied, it is evident that 
frgnals can be nothing but arbitrary and iinconncftcd 
hieroglyphics, to be letmcdby rote, and retained by rac- 
-*«iory; without any cxercifc of the judgment ; and the 
bcquifitioii of this bi^ooh of nautical fliill mull be a 
more irkfome talk than that of learning the Chinefe 
writing. But fudh a code being once fettled, the cha- 
ra£lcr in which k may be exprelTed becomes a matter of 
rational difeuffion. 

Accordingly, the failing and lighting inftrudlions of 
the duke of York were accompanied by afet of lignals 
for directing the chief or moft frequent movements of 
the fleet. Thefc alfo were contrived with fo much 
judgment, and fuch attention to diilincftncfR, fimplicity, 
and propriety, that there has hardly been any change 
found ncedfary ; and they arc Hill rciajncd in the Bri* 
tHh navy as the ufiial fignals in all cafes 'when we are not 
anxious to conceal our movements from am enemy. 

Notwithftatiding this acknowledged merit of the cuke 
of York*3 fignals, it muft be admitted that great im- 
pvovemenU have been made on this fuhjeA, confidered 
t rui^recciv-as an art. The art military has,, in the courfc of a 
e ' t-iuifidcr- century pad, become almoll ail appropriate cading, 
and has therefore been made the peculiar ftudy of us 
profeflbrF. Our rivals the French were fooner, and 
more formnllv, placed in this fiui ttion, and the miniftrrs 
of I.ouis XTV. took ififipite and moll judicious pains 
to make their military men fuperior to all others by 
their academical education. A more fcieniifu' turn was 
given to their education, and the pfifUance of fcientilic 
nu’n was liberally given them ; and all the nations of 
F.iirope mull acknowledge fome obligations to them for 
information on every thing connctled with the art of 
w'n- Tlu-V have atiendod ven much to this fubrCt, 
have greatly improved it; and have even introduud a 
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new principle into the art ; and by this means have re- 
duced It to the mofl fimple form of reference to the Siyiab. ^ 
code of failing and lighting inllruCt ions, by making the 
fignals immediately expreflive, not of orders, but of 
Ample namlntrs- Thefe numbers being prefixed to the 
various articles of the code of inftru^ionf., the officer 
who ftfes a fignsd thrown out hy the admiral reads the 
number and repeats it to his captain, perhaps without 
knowing to what it relates. Tims fimplicity and fe- 
erecy, with an unlimited power of variation, are com- 
bined. We believe that M. de la Boiirdonnais, a brave 
and intdligent officer, during the war 1758, was the 
author of this ingenious thought. 

We do not propofe* to give a fyftem of Britifli fig- 
nais. This would evidently br improper. Bu* we (hall 
ffiow''our readers the pradlicability of this curious Ian- 
goagt, the extent to which it may be carried, and the 
metliodi which may be praftifcd in accompHlhing this 
purprjfe. This may make it an object of attentioti to 
fcientific men, whocan improve it ; anti the yoiing offi- 
cer will not only be able to read the orders of the com- 
mander in chief, but will not be at a lofs, fhould rir- 
cumftatices place him in a lituation where he mull ilTue 
orders to uthers. 

Sign.d.s nny be divided into, 

I. Day Signals. 

II. Night Signals ; and, 

III. Signals in a Fog. 

They muft aho be diilingiiilhed into, i. Signals of 
Evolution, addreffed to the wliole Fleet, or to 
SetUADRONS of the fleet, or to Dn is ions of ihefe 
fqundrons. 2. Signals of Mon mfnts r > be made by 
particular Ihips ; and, 3. S gnals of Service, which 
may be cither general or particular. T 

The great extent of a laigc fleet, the fmoke in 
of battle, a id the fituatioii of the commander in niu nig 

who in commonly in the midft of the grealcft confuiiun |,f 
and hoticft fire, frequently makes it very difficult for tiu admi- 
the officers of diftant ftiips to perceive his fignals with t<i\ .irc rr- 
dilliiu^luefs. Frigates, therefore are ftationed out 
the line, to windward or to leeward, whole foie oilier 
is to obftTvethc admirarR fignals, and inftanily to repeat 
them. The eyes of all thcfignal olfieers in the private 
(hips of war arc cliredlc<l to the repeating frigates, as well 
as to the admiral ; and the officers of the repealing fri- 
gate, having no other duty, obferve the .'idmiral incef- 
fantly, and, being unembnrraired by the action, can dif- 
play the fignalw'itli dchberatiLm, fothat it may he very 
d'iftiudly feen. Being minutely- acquainted with the 
fiibilitutions which mull be made on board the admiral 
when his mafts and rigging arc in diforder, his (perhajis 
imperfect) lignal is c>;liii)Ucd by the repeating Ingate 
in its proj er form, fo as to be eallly iindcrftood. ^fViid 
to facilitate this communir uion, the commanders of the 
different fquadrons repeal ilie fignals of the commander 
in chief, and the commanders of divifion repeat the fig- 
nals of the commanders 01 their fquadron. S 

Every evolution fignal ii» preceded by a figrinl of AD- l-vwlut.on 
VERTir.KMLN T and P It P P Ail ATION, whlch IR gCllCral, and 1’ 

fieqiiently by a gun, to call attention; and when all *he . 
fignals have been made which dircA tlie different jjf 
of that evoUiiion, another lignal is made, which marks mm, 
the clofc of ibec 'nnplex lignal, and divides it from others uhl 
which may iinrncdiaiclv follow it : and as the orders of panied wiih 
the commander in chief may relate either to the move- Clive 
mcnisof the whole tliofr of a finglc divifion, 

llialV 
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tliuCe of certain private Ihips* the ESecUtive Sio- 
N At, winch didates the particular movement, la acwm- 
panied by a Directive Sigmau, by which thcle ihipa 
are pointed out, to which the order is addrcJled. _ 
The commander of the Ihip to which any Cgnal is 
addrtffcd, is generally required to Cgnify by » 

(which is general) that he has obfetved it. And if 
he does nut thoroughly underftand its mc.ining, he in- 
timates this by another general fignal. And here it is 
to be obferved, that as fomi as the fignal w aniwered 
by the (hips to which it is addrclTcd, it is ufual to haul 
it down, to avoid the confiilion which might arife from 
others being hoifted iu the fame place. 1 he order re- 
mains till executed, nolwithftanding that the fignal is 
hiiuled down. 

It insiy happen that the commander who throws out 
the fignal for any piece of fcrvice, fees rcafona 
teriiig his plan. He intimates this by a general Aw- 
nltlling fignal, accompanying the hgnal already gi- 
ven* This will frequently be more fimple than to make 
the fignala for the movements which would be requirea 
for rc-eaabliaiing the ihips in their former fituation. 

All thefc things are of very eafy comprchcnfion, and 
require little thought for their contrivance. But when 
we come to the particular evolutions and movements, 
and to combine ihcfe with the circumllanccs of fitua- 
tion in which the fleet may be at the ti^e, it is cvi- 
dent, that much reflexion is ncceflar>' fur * 

body of fignal s which maybe cafily exhibited, dulmCt- 
Iv perceived, and well underftood, with little rifl^ of be- 
iiig millakcn one for another. We (hall take notice of 
the ciicumllances which chiefly coiitributc to give 
them thefe qualities as we proceed in dcfcnbing their 
different claflea. 

1. 0/Day Sif^NAcs. 

Thefe are made by mcsins of the (hip's fails, or by 
colours of various kinds. 

Thefe made with faili arc but few in number, and 
arealmollncceflarily limited to the fituation of a fleet 
at anchor. Thus, 
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Main top-gallsnt llayfail 
hoi fled 

h'ore top-fail loofc 
Main lop-fail loofe 
Main top-fail rtieets haul- 
ed home 

Main top-fail (hrets clew- 
ed up, and the ys'ird 
lioilled 
Top-gallant fails loofe, 
and the (beets flying 
Main top-galUnt fell loofe 
and hnilled^ Top fail- 
yard down 

Mizeiiiop-failhoidcd, and 
the llieels clewed up, 


Ofliccrs and men belong- 
ing to the fliip to come 
on board. 

To prepare for failing. 

To unmoor. 

To weigh. 

Annul the former fignal, 
and the (hip to come 
to an anchor. 

Difeoverlng (IrUnge failf. 

Recal (hips in chafe. 

Moor. 


Before we proceed to the defcripiion of the %nala 
by means of colourr, fneh as flags, banners (or trian- 
gular flag''). PENDAiiTS or vANF.s, wc mu(l Uikc Doticc 
oif the pflcuiViilc (iiflindions of the various divifioiw and 
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fubdivifion* of a fleet, fo that w« may, underftand liuw 
the fame fignal may be addrelTcd to a fquadron, divi- 
fioo, or Cngle fliip or Ihipa. W« foppofc it tiiown lliat 
a fleet of fliipa of war is diftributed into three grand di- 
vifions (which we (hall tetm/guadrons), called the nan, 
eetttre, and rear. Thefe dcDomiuaiioiia have not alwaya 
a relation to the one being more advanced than the 
other, either towards the enemy ^ oriu the dii eition ot ^ 

their Oourfe. . • . Mfininir 

In a land army, the pofition of every part is concei- ^ 

ved from its reference to the enemy I and van, cciitic, 

conceiving hirofclf as facing the enemy, eafily under- „ar.in 
(lands the terms vaa, cenlrtt and r/«r , the rigol and tli« lin*- o( 
»inr, &c. But the movements of a fea army havingbaolc at 
a ncceffary dependence on the wind, tlicy cannot be tea. 
comprehended unlefs expreffed in a langua« which 
keeps this circumftance continually in view. Ihc iim- 
oleft and moft cafily conceived difpofition of a fleet, is 
that in which it is almoftindiTpeiifaWy obliged to form 
in order to engage an enemy. This is a ftraigbt line, 
each (hip diredly a-head of its neighbour, and clofe 
hauled. This is therefore called the liite of battk. In 
this pofition, the two extremities of the fleet correfpond 
to the right and left wing* of an army. Suppo.e this 
line to be in the direaion eaft and weft, the wind blow- 
ing from the north-north-weft, and therefore the fleet 
on the (larboard tack t the (hips heads are to the weii, 
and the weftermoft divifion is undoubtedly the van ot 
the fleet, and the eaftermoll divifion is the rear. And 
it is in conformity to this arrangement and 
that the LIST OF tfe FLEETisdrawn up. But the (hips 
may be on the f.ime eaftaud weft line, clofe hauled, with 
their heads to the weft, but the wind blovring from the 
fouth-fouth-well. They muft tberefewe be on the lar- 
board tack. The fame (hips, and the fame divifion, we 
flill, in faa, the van of the (leet. But, fupp.Ie the (hips 
heads to be to the eaftward, and that they are dofe 
hauled, having the wind from the fouth-fouth-eall or 
the north-north-eall, the (hips which were the real 
van 0.1 both tacks in the former fituation are now, in 
faa, the rear on both tacks ; yet they retain the deno- 
mination of the van fquadron of this fleet, and are under 
the immedi»tc diredion of the officer of the fecond rank, 
while the other extremity is under the dircaion of the 
third officer. This fubordination therefoit is rather an 
arrangement of rank and precedence than of evolution. 

It is, however, confidcred as the natural oruer to 
whicli the general (ignals muft be accommodated, i or 
this reafim, the divifion which is denominated tiira in the 
lift of this fleet, is generally made to lead the fleet when 
in tlic line of battle on the ftarboaid tack, and to form 
the wealbermojl column in the order of fading in 
lumnsi and, in genera), it occupies that flal.on from 
which it can moft cafily pafs into the plat e o the lead- 
ing divifion on the ftarboard line of battle a-head. Al- 
tlitugh this is a technical nicety of language, and may 
frequently puxxle a Ui.dfrnan in reading an account of 
naval operations, the reflcdling and intelligent reader 
will fee the propriety of retaining this mode of concei- 
ving the fubordinafe arrangement of a fleet, and will 

comprehend the employment of the figiials which are 
necclfary for re-cftablifliing this arrangement,, or direc- 
ting.ihc movements while another anangepicnt is re- 
tained. . , . • ' 

This being uiiderllood, it is eafy to contrive various 






liUlll. 
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metliods of difting^uiJhing every fliip by the place which bhie with a red. All other dark colours are found to- Kiv-f 
ihe occupies in the fleet, both with refpect to the whole tally unfit. But as thefe afford but a fmall variety, we Signais. 

line, with refpeft to the particular fquadron, the parti« niuft combine them in one flag, by making it ftriped, 

ciilar divifion of that fquadmn, and the particular place fpotted, or chequered, taking care that the oppofiiion 
in that divifion. This may be dene by a combination of colour may be as great as polTiblc, and that the pieces 

of the pofition and colour of the pendants and vanes of of which the flags are made up may not be too minute, 

each fliip. Thus the colour of the pendants may indi- Red muft never be ftriped ncr fpotted with bine, and 
calc the fquadron, their pofition or matl on which they the ftripes, fpots, or chequers, ftiould never b^ Icf' 
arc hoifted may mark tlie divifion of that fquadron, onc-tbird of thebreadth of the flag.* PlateCCCCLXVI. 
and a diftinguiftiing vane may mark the place of the pri- is a feledlioa by an officer of experience as a fet very 
vat'c ftiip in her own divifion. The advantages attend- eaiily recognized, and little liable to be confmndrd. 
jpg this method are many. In a large fleet it would Their colours arc reprefented by hatching, in the fame 
hardly be pofliblc for the commander in chief to find a manner as in heraldry (See Hfraldry). 
fufficient variety of Angle lignab to mark the fhip to l>iffercnce of fhape, as flags, banners, or pendants, 
which an order is addrelfcd, by hoifting it along with is another diftinAion by which the txprcflion may be 
the fignal appropriated to the intended movement. But varied. And in doing this, we muft recnllctt, that in 
by this contrivance onc-ihird part of thefe fignals of light winds it may be difficult to diftinguifli a flag from 
addrefs is fufficient. It alfo enables the commander in a banner, as neither arc fully difplayed for want of wind 
chief to order a general change of pofition by a Angle to detach the fly from the ilaff. 14 

iignal, which otherwife would require fcveral. l^us, And, laftly, Signals maybe varied by their pofition, 
ftippofe that the fore, main, and mizen mafta, arc ap- which may be on any lofty and well detached part of 
propriated (with the proper modifications) for exhibit- the mafts, yards, or rigging. 

ing the figuaU addreffedto the van', the centre, and the Simplicity is an eminent property in all fignals. They 
rear fquadrons of the fleet, and that a red, a white, and are addreffed to perfons not much accnflomcd to coni- 
a blue flag, are ciiofcn for the diftingui/htng flags of the binations, and who are probably much occupied by 
officers commandi ng thefe fquadrons; then, if the com- other pt effing duties. It were to be wiftied that every 
mander in chief flrall hoift a red flag at his mizen top- piece of fervice could be indicated by a finglc flag, 
gallant mall head, it muft diredl the van fquadron to This is peculiarly dcfirable witli refpccl to ilie i/gnals 
take the pofition then occupied by the rear fquadron, ufed in time of battle. The rapid fucceffion of events 
the evolution neceffary for accompliffiing this end be- on thisoccafion call for a multituflc of orders from the 


ing fuppofed known by the commander of the fquadron, commander in chit f, and his fiiip is frequently clad ovt r 
who will immediately make the necefiiiry fignals to the with flags and pendants, fo that it is exceedingly dif- 

fquadrbn under his particular direct ion. In the fame ficnlt for the iignal officer of a private fljip to dillin- 

mnnrttr, the diftift|;uilhi^ fignal for the leading fhip guifti the dilicrcnt groups, each of whiclitnakc a parti* 
of a fqitadron being hoifted along with the fignal of cular fignal. j v 

addrefs to the whole fleet, and the fignal for any par- Thefe confideratlons are the fiuindation of a certain ami pro- 


ticuliir fervice, will caufe the three or the nine leading 
fliips to execute that order, 5 c c. 5 cc. 

All that has been faid hitherto may be confidered as 
ft) many preparatiotiR for the real iifuing of orders by 
the commander iti chief. The moft difficult part of 
the langu?ge remains, vii. to invent a number of fig- 
nals which Audi correfpond to that altnoft infinite va- 
riety of movements and fcrvices which muft be per- 
^ formed. 

FnVntial Diftindlncfs, fimplicity, and propriety, arc the three 
i-jalitiis cfTcntial qunliticK of all figrids. A fignal muft be fome 
1 fiurals objcdl eaiily Iccn, ftrongly maikcd, fo that it may be 
I ' readily undcrib od, wu’tb little iifk of its being miftaken 

for another. Wh ’n made by fl.igs, banners, or pen- 
dants, they muft lie of the fiilhil colours, and ftrongeft 
contiaft's. The arc frequently at a very great di- 
f Muce, fo that the Intervening airoccafluns a great de- 
griulation of colour. ^I'licy arc feen between the eye 
and a very variuble ll<y; and in this litnation, efpecially 
in the tnVrrnihg or evening, or a dark day, it is not cafy 
to dillingnifii one full cidour fiom another, all c?f them 
approaching to ilie appe.irailee of a black. At the di- 
ftance of a very few miles baidly any full colours can 
be diftinguithed 1 ut a fearlet and a blue. Red, blue, 
yellow, and white, aic the colours which can be diilin- 
guiihed at greater dirtances than any others, and arc 
ihcnforc the only colours 3(1101111x1 as fignals. Even 
tilde arc hnncliir.cs tliftinguiihcd with difli<*iilty. A 
• yellow is often cunfottuded, with a diity white, and a 


propriety in fignals, which directs iia to a choice among 1 -'-O' 
ma-ks wdiich appear altogether arbitrary, Sign.';ls 
which run any rifle of being confounded, on account of 
fome refembliince, or becaufe their pofition hinders im 
from immediately perceiving their diftVici.ee, fhfiuld i>e 
appropriated to pieces of fervice wln’th arc hardly pof- 
fible to be executed, or can hardly be wa'iled, in ific 
fame fituatiou. No bad conitqueiice could eaiily rcfiilt 
though the fignal for mmtng to ch,fer ffioulJ jc- 

feroble that for unmooring, btenufe iheprcfcnt fituaiiou 
of the fhips makes the lail opernrion impoffible or nh- 
furd. Such con fidcrat ions us to feleCt for battle 

fignrds, thofe which are of t-pfiLft exhibition, are the m.)!l 
fimple, and hare tlie lea.'l d..'pciuh’uce on the ciu.ii.ii- 
ftanre of pofition ; fo that their figniiieatioo may not 
be ofFciflcd by the damages fuftalnod in th'* mails t.r 
rigging of the flag fliip. Such fignals a", are lefs eaiily 
feen at a diftauce, fiiould be appiopriated to orders 
which can occur oidy in the middle of the fljct, Slc. 

See. Signals which arc made to the admiral by pri- 
vate (hips may be the fame with fignal'* of command 
from the flag fliip, wlsith will cor.fideiv.bly diminifh the 
number of fignals perfectly differeut from oeh other. ^ 

With all thefe attentions and pi ccaetiona a fyftem of^y v.h.it 
fignMs is at liift made up, fitted to the code nf failing nicar.s 
and {fighting luftruftions. It is accompanied by ano- ^ ^ - 
thcr fmall fet for the duty of eoux’oys. It mull be ‘ 

grofTcd in two books; one for the officer of the flag 
fliip,' ^wba h to make the fignals,' and tbc other in 

delivered 
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Naval delivered to every private ihip. In the Hrft, the evo* 

, Signalfc lutiona, movementBr and other operations of fcrvicc, are 
dowtt in one column, and their correfponding fig- 
nals in another. The BflL cedumn^ U arrangedi cither 
a^phaheticallyv by tlie; diiUnguiftiing phrafe* or iyftema- 
tically, according to the arrangement of tbc failiog and 
fighting inflrodtions. The officer whofe duty it is to 
make the fignalsv turns to this column fur the order 
which he is to comtnunicatea and in the other column 
he finds the appropriated hgnal. 

and un- In the other book, which is coufultcd for the inter- 
4ltr(tood. pretation of the (igoals, they are arranged in the lead- 
ing cohimiif cither by the flags, or by the places of 
their exhibition. The firlt is the beft method, becatife 
the derangement of the flag fliip’s mafts and rigging 
in time of a^ion may occaiion a change in the place 
of the fignal. 

Tin- art of The Ta&igue l^avale of the Chevalier de Morogties 
contains a very full and elaborate treatife on flgnals* 
niiicli im- \Vc recommend this work to every fea-officcTf as full of 
inflrudion. The art of GgnuU has been greatly fira* 
publin'firn publication of this work, but we can*, 

of the Tatf- but aferibe much of the improvements to it. We 

1 71.C believe that the author is the inventor of that fyilema*. 

tic manner of addreffing the order or ejffidive Jignal to 
the diflerent fquadrons and diviiions of the fleet, by 
which the art of flgnals is made more concife, the exe- 
cution of orders is rendered more fyflematic, and tlie 
commanders of private fhips are accuftomed to confider 
themfclves as parts of an army, with a mutual depend- 
ence and connexion. We are ready enough to ac- 
knowledge the fuperiority of the French in manceuvr- 
iiig, but we afFe£i to conilder this as an imputation on 
their courage. Nothing can be mure unjuil ; and dear- 
bought experience ffiould long ere now have taught us 
tlie value uf this ruperiarity. What avails that cou- 
rage which we would willingly airogate to ourfeives, if 
we cannot come to action with our enemy, or muft do 
it ill a iltuatioii in which it is aimed inipofliLde to fuc- 
cced, and which nccdlcfsly throws aw'ay the lives of our 
gallant crews ? Yet tliis iniiil happen, if our admirals 
do not make cvuUuionH their careful dudy, and oup 
captains do not habituate thcmfclvcs, from their firft 
holding a pendant, to confuUr thoir own ftiip as con- 
iu;6lcd with the moft remote fliip iu the line. We can- 
not think that this view of their fitnat ion would in the 
lead lefTcn the charaiSlcr which they have fo judly ac- 
<[uired, of fighting their diip with a courage and firm-, 
nefs unequalled by thofe of any otlier nation. And 
we may ad<l, that it is only by fuch a rational dudy of 
tl;cir proiVilion, th it the gentleman can be didinguiihed 
fiom the mercenary commander of a privateer* 

11. Night Signals. 

It is evident, that the communication of orders by 
night inud be more difficult and more imperfe^ than 
by day. Wc niud, in general,, ixiiuent ourklxea with 
fuch orders as are neceifary for keeping the fleet toge- 
ther, by dircftiiig the more general roovcRierita and 
evolutions which any change ofcircumdances may ren- 
der neceifary. And here the divitloii and fubordinate 
arrangement of the fleet is of indii pen fable ncccffity, 
it being hardly puffihle to particularize every (hip by a 
figmii of adduT!>, or to fee her (itualion. The otdera 
are tberefois^ddrefledto the comouindeH of Utc-diilBar- 
4 


ent divifiotis, each of ’whom ia diftiaguifli^ by hia^jfoof Ksvil 
and top-lights, and it in the middiof, and not very ro^ ^^*1^ 
mote from, the fliips under his more partkiilar charge* " ^ 

Yet even in this unfavourafade fltuatiots ,k 4 a frequently 
neccCfary to order the movements of paitkular (htpa. 

A^iOns during night arc mot uncommoa* Purl'uUa 
and rallyings arc ilill oftener oarried on at this time* 

The commaa dangers of the fea arenas frequeot and 
more difadrous. Tlic (yftem of iignals themfore is 
very incomplete till this (Mrt be accompliihed. 

Night fignals muit be maidc by guns, or by lights, 
or by both combined, 

Gun JigndU are fufceptible of variety both in nom- How gun* 
ber and in difpofition. The only diiUn^ variatton whkh flg^> ds may 
can be made in this difpofition, is by means of tlw he varied, 
time elapfed between the difeharget* Thia will eafily 
admit of three varieties, flow, nH^erate, and quick.—** 
Half-minute guns are asilow as can eafily be ii&encd 
tons appertaining to one itgaal. Quarter-minute guns 
are much better, and admit of two very diUindk fub* 
divifioas. When the gUHiieri^ ihercfore, are Well train- 
ed to this (ervice (efpecially iince the employment of 
firelocks for cannon}* .intervals of t5 or 10 feeonda 
may ]>e taken ftu: flow flringi d or 10 feuemds for mo- 
derate, and 4 or 5 feccmdsfbr quick firing* If thefe 
could be reduced one half, and made with certainty and 
precifioQ, the expreflioa would ibe incomparably more 
diflindl. A very fmall nnmber of firings varied in thsa 
way will give a confiderabk, uumbtr qf fignals* Thus 
five guns, with the variety of only’ quick and moderate, 
will give 20 very diftiiiguiibable fignals* The fame 
principle mud be attend^ tO here as in ibe flag fignals. 

The mod firaple muft be appropriated ^ to the mod itn- 
poTtant orders, fuch as occur in the word weather, or 
fu( h as are mud liable to be midaken, Quick fir- 
ing diould not make part of a fignal to a>^ery didant 
(hip, hecaufe the npife of a gun at a great diftance is 
a lengthened found, and two of them, with a very (hot^ 
interval, are apt to coalefce into one long continued 
found. This mode of varying gun* fignals by the time 
mud therefore be employed with great caution, and 
we mud be very certain of the Ready performance of 
the gunners. 

Note, That a preparatory fignal or advertifement 
that an cflV£tivc fignal ia to be made, is a very neceifa- 
ry circumdance. It is ulual (at lead in hard weather) 
to make this by a double difcharge, with an interval of 
half a fecund, or at mod a fecond.- 

Gun-fignals. are ftlclum asade alohe, . ctQtcpt in or- 
din8;ry fituations and moderate weather.;, hecaufe ac- 
cident may derange them, and inattention may caufe 
them to cfcape notice, and, once- made, they are over, 
and their repetition would change tbeir^mcaning. They 
are alfo improper on an*eneiby*s coafl, or w;bere an ene- 
my ^s d'uifers or fleets lytay be expefled* 

SignaUs by lights are either made with LibHTs finply 1, 
fo called, f. s. lambornt (Kown in diflerent parts of the fights. 

(hip, or by rockets. Lighu^tiMiy differ by number,' and 
by pofition, and alfo by figure. For the flag Aiip al» 
ways carrying poop or lopdigbts, or both, prefents an 
objtfl in the darkefl night, fo that wc can tell whether 
the additional lights are exhibited about the mainmad^ 
the foreiuad, tbc mizenmaft, Aec. And if (he lights * 

(Kuwn from any of thefe fiiuatiofis are acrangedin cev^ 
taiudi 44 Bfl^ffi*blftluutiiaqa ia Fefpcd*toreatth other* the 

' numbtr 
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Vival number of ^gnals mny be greatly incfeared. Tliuf», 
Sigiitifc three light* may be in a ecrttcal line, or in a borixontal 
line, or in triangle, and the point of this triangle may 
be up, or dtfa'ir, or forttftrd, or aft, and tlrua may have 
many I'lgnitieirtiofKr* 

Light* are aUo eifhlbiteJ by falfe fire nr rocket* : 
Thefe can be varied by number, and by furh difFer- 
ences of appearance as to make them very dil^Yiguilh- 
ahle. J^ockets may be with Itars, with rain fire, or 
It fimple rquih*. 

Thcfc iwo Bjp varying and cotrbitiing thefe, a very great ntrm- 
I riiiu ma lignals may be produced, fully fuffleient to direct 

)e combin- ff<-‘»rral movement or erohttion, or any ordiiiiry 
sd, nnd important fervice, Tl»e Chevalier de Mi>rogues 

has given a fpccimen of filch a fyllem of night fignals, 
into which ht has even introduced fignals of addrefs or 
direction to every Ihip of a Urge fleet ; and has alfo giv- 
en (4gnals of number, by which depths of foundings, 
points of the compafs, and other things of this kind, 
may be expreflVd both cafliy and dlflin^ly. He has 
made the (ignals by rockets perfectly (imilar in point of 
number to thofe by lanthornt, fo that the commander 
can take either; a choice winch may have its ufe, be- 
caufe the fignals by rockettf cawfe the prefctice of 
a flei.t to be more exteofiV'ely known than may be con* 
22 venient. 

enrr^l ob- The commaiider in cfatef will inform the fleet by fig- 
rvjtuins guns, oT pc^afTS rockets, are not tt> be ufed 

that night# l^*s fl^nal, at the fame time, directs 
5,, • the fleet to clofe the litfC of columiis, that the light fig* 
nals may be better obfervcd. . 

It is indeed a general rule to (how as few lights as 
poifible I and the commander frequently puts out his 
own poop and top lights, only (howing them from time 
to time, that his Ihipi may keep around him. 

The figiial lanthdrbi on board the flag (liip, and 
a lanihorn kept in reudinefs on board of every pri- 
vate (hip, to anfwer or acknowledge flgnals from the 
commander in chief, are all kept in bags, to conceal 
their lights till the moment they arc fixed in their 
places, and the preparatory or adi^ettifiog ngiial has been 
made. . 

The commander in chief fomelimcs orders by (Ignat 
every (hip to (how a light for a minute or two, that he 
/nay judge of the pofition of the fleet ; and the admiral’s 
fignal mull always be acknowledged by thofc to whom 
it is addrciTed. 

It is of particular importance that the fleet be kept 
together. Therefore the leading (hips of the fleet, on 
cither tack, arc enjoined to nckiiowlcdge the (ignals of 
the commander in chief by a fignal peculiar to their 
ftation. Thus the commander in chief learns the pofl* 
tion of the eKtrcmiiics of his fleet. 

In framing a fit of night fignals, great attention 
mull be given to their pofition, that they be not obfcur- 
ed by the fails. The nature of the order to be given 
will frequently determine this. Thus, an order for the 
rear fliips to inak^j m»»rc fail, will nraturally dire€l us to 
exhibit the fignal at the mijten peek j anti (o of other 
pieces of fervice. Laiithorns expofed in groups, luch 
us triangles, lov^enges. &c. are commonly furpended at 
the corners of large frames of laths, at the dillanceof a 
fathom at Icaft from each other# Attempts have been 
made to (how light* of diflPeretit colours 5 hot thr ri(k of 
txiilUke or failure in the compoiition at the Idboratory, 
VoL. XVIL Part II. 


inakts this rather hazardous; Coloured lanthorni are Wsvaf 
more certain ; but when theglafles arc made of a colour . 

fulficicntly intenfe, the vivacity of the light (which at 
no time is very great) is tOo much dtininilhed. Be- 
fides, rhe very dillance ciranges the colour exceedhigly 
and ftnaccoumably# 

III. O/'StGNALt in a Too, 

Thefe can be made only by noifes, fuch as the fir- 
ing of cannon and muflfets, the beating of drums a^id 
ringing bf bells, Stc. Fog fignals are the moll djffi- 
cttiC to cotiti'tvt of any, and are fufceptihle of the It ad 
variety. The commander in cliief is princip'dly con- 
cerned to keep his fleet together *, and unlcfs fomt thing 
very urgent requires it, he vull make no change in his 
Courfe or rate of Tailing. But a (hTi of wind or other 
caufes may make this iiecefliry. The changes which 
he will order, it will be prudent to regulate by f ime 
fixed rule, which is in general convenient. T'hiis, when 
a fleet is in the o*der of fjJling upon a wind, and a 
fog comes on, the fleet will hold on the (ante courfe. 

Tf the wind fhould come a litiL more on the bram, the 2y 
fleet will dill keep clofe to the wind. Certain general By ohiitv- 
mlcs of this kind being agreed on, no fignals arc ne- 
ceflary for keeping the n^.*ct together ; and the (hips can 
feparate or run foul of each other only by difference in 
their rate of failing, or by inaccurate (leerage. To.ifcigarc 
prevent this, the commander in chief fires a gun from in many 
time to time, and the (liips of the fleet judge of his fi- imnc- 
tustion and dillance by the found. The commanders 
of divifions firr giins, with fomc diftiiK^lion from thofc 
of the commander in chief. This both informs the 
commander in chief of the pofition of his fqiiadroD*, 
and enables the private (hips of each divifionto kctp in 
the neighbourhood of their own flag (hip. On board 
of every private (hip the drum is beaten, or the Kll is 
chimed, every quarter of an hour, according as the 
(hip is on the (larboard or larboard tack. By fuch con- 
trivances, it is never difficult to keep a fleet iu very 
good order when failing on a wind. The wind is al- 
mofl always moderate, and the fliips keep under a very 
eafy fail. It is much more d'ffi uilt when going large, 
and feparation can hr pr. vented only by rhe mo!l un- 
wearied attention. Ti c greatell rilk is the falling in 
with ftrange (liips (leering another courfe. 

But evolutions and other movements arc frequently 
indifpen fable. The courfe mii't be changed by tack- 
ing or wearing, and other fervircs mnil be p>-’rforneJ. 

None, however, arc* admitted but the moft probable, 
the mod Ample, and moll ncccffiiry. 24 

The commander in chief riril informs the fleet byHjwihey 
the preparatfity fng p^naty that he is about to ordv.r an ‘’re ;nvcri 
evolution, and that he is to dire£l it by 
This precaution is indirp^iifable to prevent mdlakes#^^ 

Along with this advertifin r figivil he makes the lignal 
cjf tbe movement intended. This not only calls the 
attention of the fleet, but makes the fltfps prepare for 
the precife execution of tliat movement. The com* 
manders of dTvifii>ns repeat the advert iling fignal, which 
informs their (hips of their filiation, and the private 
(hips beat tfuir drums or cliimc their bells. Thus the 
whole (hips of the fleet clofe a little, and become a little 
better a' qiinintt’d with their mutual pofition. It is 
now nnderflood that a movement is to be unde prccife- 
ly a quarter of an hour after the advertifement. At 
3 O the 
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Naval ' the expiration of this time, the tflPejflive for tin's 

^ Sign als, movement is made by the commander in chief, and muft 
^ be inllaiitly repeated by tlie commanders of divilions^ 
and then the movement mull be made by each Ibip, ac- 
cording to the failing and fighting iiidruclions. This 
mull be done with the utmoll attention and prectfion, 
bccaufc it produces a prodigious change in the relative 
polition of the flupsj and even although the good fenfe 
of the commander in chief will feledl filch movements 
for accomplifhing his purpofc as produce the fmalUtl 
altera'iiuus, and the Icail vilk of feparation or running 
foul of c;u h other : it is ftill extremely difRcult to avoid 
thefc mji'fortunt’S. To prevent this as much as pofTible, 
eacli diip which has executed the movement, or which 
has come on a courfe thwarting that of tlie fleet, in- 
timates this by a iignal properly adapted, often adding 
tile figrial of the tack on which it is now Handing, and 
even its partienlar fignal of recognizance. This is 
particularly incuinhent on the flag fhips and the leading 
ihips of each divilion. 

After a rcafonable interval the commander in chief 
will make proper fjgnids for bringing the fleet to a 
knowledge of their lennion in thin new pofition. 

^ This muft ferve for a general account of the circum- 

tr! [ which mull be aitinded to in framing a code 

H I . itisuLr ligni'ls. Tlie arbitrary chara£lers in w'hich the lan- 
:n.«aiir(jl gunge is written rnud be left to the fagadty of the 
gentlemen of the profeflion. It mull be obferved, that 
the litjtagtnns of w’.ir make fccrecy very neceffuy. It 
mav he ofirnmenfe hazard if the enemy fhould under- 
Hand our liguah. la lime of battle it ndghl frequent- 
ly fiu(li/te our altempls to deflroy tlieni, and at all 
times world enable them to eleape, or to throw us into 
difoider. Kvciy commander of a fquadron, tlicrcfoic, 
ifl’iicfi p»i\i.te ligninls, fuited to hii. particular deflina- 
lion ; and therefore it is ncocflary that our code of fig- 
liids be fufeeptibk of encllefs vaiiationi. This is ex- 
e't'v.dingly cafy without any increafe of their number. 
The commander needs only intimate that fiurh and 
inch a fignal is fo and fo changed in Us meaning du- 
1 ring his command. 

tjiil . may \Vc cannot leave this article wdthoiit rttniring to an 
k obfervation which wc made ulmofl in tiie beginning, 

viz. that the fyllein of fignals, or to fpeak more pro- 
jrc'llonsof pc^rly the manner of framing this fy lie m, lias leccivcd 
uuuibtri. imich improvement from the gentlemen of the French 
navy, and particulurly from the moll ingenious thought 
of M. dt la Bonrdonnr.i.:, of making the fignals the im- 
mediate expreflions of numbers only, which numbers 
may be aflerwauls ufed to indicate any order whatever. 
We fliiill prefent our Tcadcrs with a feheme or two of 
the manner in which this may he done for all flgnals, 
Loth day, night, and fog. This alone may be confider- 
cd as a lyflein of fignals, and is equally applicable to 
cvciy kind of information at a diHanec. Without dc- 
l railing in the fmallell degree from the praife due to 
M. de la Bourdoiiiiais, we muft obferve,that thisprin- 
ciplc of notation is of much older date. Diftiop Wil- 
kins in his Secret and Swift Meflenger, cxprefsly re- 
commends it, and gives fpecimensof the manner of exe- 
cution ; fu does Dr Hooke in fome of his propofals to 
the Ro^al Society. Gafpar Schottus alfo mentions it 
in his Ti\li:'!ca Curhfj.; and Kircjicr, among Others of 
his Curious Proj^-its. 


M. de la Bourdonnais’s method is as follows ; Nava! 

He clioofes pendants for his clfeilivc lignals, becaufe 
they are the moft calily difplayed in the proper order. "* 

Several pendants, making part of one fignal, may be 
hoifted by one hallyard, being {topped on it at the d»* ponuiou- 
ilanco of four or fix fret from each other. If itbciub’s m.*- 
found proper to throw out another iignal at the famcthoi f »r 
time and place, they are feparated by a red pendant ^^*** 
without a point. His coloiirs are chofen with judge- 
ment, being very diftiutlly recognized, and not liable 
to be confounded with the addrefting fignals appropri- 
ated to the difTerent (hips of the fleet. They are. 


For N** 


1. Red Foi-N® 

2. White. 

3. Bine. 

4. Yellow. 

5. Red, with 

white tail. 


< 5 . Red, with blue tail. 

n. White, w’ith blue tail. 
S. While, with red tail. 
9. Blue, with yellow tail* 

o. Yellow, with blue tail. 


Three fets of fuch pendants wdll exprefs every num- 
ber under a ihoufand, by hoifting one above the other, 
and reckoning the uppermoft hundreds, the next below 
it tens, and the lowed units. Thus the number 64J 
will be exprefled by a pcndjsnt red with a blue tail, a 
yellow pendant below it, aiitl a blue one bclovv the lail. 

This method has great advantages. The figniils may 
be hoifted in any place whciH; belt fett!, and thercioje 
the fignification is notaftedked by the derangement of 
the flag (hip^s madts and rigging. And by appropriat- 
ing tlicfiivallcr numbers to^the battle TignaU) they arc 
more fnnple, requiring fewer pendants. 

As this method requires a particular fet of colours, might he 
it has Its iiK oijvtniences. An admiral is often obliged 
to liiiit hi., ft jg, even in time oF adion. 'He cannot 
ealily mke the colours along, w^h luip., It is 
better to make ul'e of fuqh colours as tCVery , private (lup tolouib. 
is provided w ith, OiMf fef of fl. will do, with the ad- 
dition of three, at inoft of foqr pendants, of Angular 
make, to mark, lOO, 200, 300, 400. Two bf ihefe 
flags, one above the other,, will ^exprefs any number un- 
der 100, by uAng the ijth asa fubftrtutc for auy flag 
that fliould be repeated, thc,iJth flag along 

with the flag f<ir eight or fyr fix will exprefs the mim: 
ber 88 or 66, See. Thus we arc able to exprefs every 
number below 500, and this is fufficient fur a very large 
code of fignals. 

And in order to diminifti as much as pofliLlc tlic 
number of ihefe coinpoiiud fignals, it will be proper 
that a number of Angle .flag fignals be prtfsrvcd, and 
even varied by circumftanccs of ppflliori, for orders 
which arc of very frequent occurrence, and which can 
hardly occur in Aiuations where any obftru<£liund ai3 
occafioned by lofs of mafts, &c. And farther, to a- 
Vfud all chance of miftukc, a particular iignal can he 
added, ii.timating that the figjmls now exhibited are 
mimcrary fignals ; or, which is ftill bettor, all fignals 
may be confiilercd as numerary fignaU , and thofe which 
w'c have juft now called Jingle fignals may be fet 
down oppiftite to, or as cxpitlung, tiiclargcft numbcis 
of the code* 

Tills method requires the flgnal of adverliftment, 
the annulling Agnal, the fignal of aildrcfs to the paiti. 
ciftar Ihip or divifton, the iignal of acknow'lcdgmeut, 
the fignal of indiftiu£tueL, uf diilafs, of danger, and 

one 
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orft or Iwro more which, in every mcthotl, miift be cm- 
Ni;;naU. ployed. 

Another method of cxprelTiiig number'? with fewer 
colours is as follows: Let the flags be A, B, C, 1 ), E, 

F, and arrange them as folK>ws : 


S I G 


19 

^noditr 
iitrll.od of 
'xprcfnrj;; 
umbtrs by 
^ver co- 
ijur«, 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

I 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

la 

>3 


‘5 

16 

17 

18 

*9 

20 

2 f 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3 ^ 

32 

33 

34 

35 

3<5 

37 

38 

39 

40 

4 * 

42 


■hich may 

r alio iin- 

rcvc'J, 


A 

• B 

C 
D 
E 
F 

The mjmber exprefled by any pair of flags is found in 
the interfeftion of the horizontal and perpendicular co- 
lumns. Thus the flag D, hoifled along with and above 
the flag F, cxprcfles the number 40, Ac. In order to 
exprefsa greater number (but not exceeding 84) fup- 
L 

pofc 75, hoift the flags £, which exprefleB .55, or 75, 

wanting 42, and above therti a flag or (ignal C, which 
alone exprelTes 42. 

This metliod may be ftifl Bir^tbier Ihtjnxived by ar- 
ranging the flags thuti i 


A 

B 

C 

I> 


F 

1 

2 S 

4 

s 

6 

A 7,, 

8 

9 

20' 

1 1 

12 

h — 

'!3 

J 4 - 

15 

16 

J 7 

C ~ ■ 

— 18 

*9 

aq 

at 

D 

-r— 

£2 

23 

24 

E* .-^’1 



25 

26 

F 




27 


.■^1 
, tlMNl 
iJihotl. 


In this lat Method fetation of the figVial is to- 
tally indepciideot br tht ]^fitioh of the flags. In 
whatever pans of iKe^fhiji’t^ Bag» D and E are feen, 
they exprefs the mlnUlier i This would fait battle 
figiirls. 

Another mdlllod ftrH may/bc taken. Flags hoifted 
anywhere oh the foromaft may be accounted units, thofe 
On the nir^ntnalt tens, aiid thore-oh the mizenOi'afl hitn- 
drtds. Thus numeral fignals'may bc‘madc by a fliip 
difinafled, or having only poles in their place. 

Many other ways may be contrived for cxprolDng 
iMiinbers by colours, and there is great room for ex- 
crcifing the judgment of the contriver. For it tnull 
always be rtmernbered, that thefc figna!:? muft be ac- 
companied with a iiguTil hy which it is addreifed to 
fdme particnliir (hip ordivifion of the fleet, and it may 
be difiicult lo conned the one with the other," which is 
perhaps fhown in another place, and along with other 
executive fignals. 

‘ One great advantage of thefc numeral fignals is, that 

uiMcral they may be changed in their fignification at pleafure. 
Thus, in the firft method, it can be fettle' 
iSnndays the colours A, B, C, 1 ), £<c, expt^ 
phers i, 2, 3, ‘ 4 » 5 »:c. blit that on Mondays they cx- 
prefs the cyphers o, i, 2, 3, &c:. and on Tncrdiiys the 
cyphers 9, o, 1, 2, ?:e.; and fo on through all the days 
irf the week. This mean of feertey is mentioned by 
Dr Hooke for llie coall anJ alarm lignalfi, wliCrc, by 
the by, he fliows a metliod for conveying infelligencc 
CTver land veiy fiinilar to what is now pra^ifed by the 
• F*xnch with tlicir tclcgraph- 


itWf thicYy- 


It is equally cafy to exprefs numbers by night fig- Naval 
nals. Thus M. de la Bourdonnais propofes, that one Signals. 
difeharge of a great gun fliall exprefs 7, and that i, 2. 3, 

4, 6 fliall be expreffed by lights. Therefore, to 

prefs 24, we mud fire three guns, and Ihow three niay L>*; alfo 

lights. This is the moll perfedi of all forms of night expr- {rd 

and fog fignab. For both the manner of firiiig guns by 

And of exhibiting lights may be varied to a fnfdcicnt 

tent with very few guns or lights, and with great di- 

flin6tnefs. 

Thus, for guns. Let F mark the firing of a fmgle 
gun at moderate intervale, and //a double gun, that 
is, two difeharged at the intci val of a fecood. We in-iy 
exprefs numbers thus : 

1 F. 

2 F, F. 

3 F. F, F. 

4 F. F, F, F. 

5 r,//. 

6 V, V,Jf 

7 !••.//. F. 

8 Wj f, F. F. 

9 F,/y; F»//. 

10 ff. 

100, &c. or///* 

It niif'lit be dune witli f;*ivi.r gmis if the / f were ad* 
milled as the lirft firing. Hut it feems bet Ur to begin 
always with the finglc gun, and thus tbe double guu 
beginning a fignal dilUnguilhes the tens, S^c. 

In like manner, a fmall number of bgliis will admit 
of a great vnilety of very dillin<! 5 t pofitions, which may 
f»?rve for all fignals to fliipi not very remote fioiw ibe 
commander in chief. For orders to be iindci flood at 
a vei'y great di (lance, it will be proper to appropriate 
the nnmbern vvbich are indicalt d by fignals made with 
rockets. Thefc can be varied in TiUinbcr and kind to a 
fnflicient extent, fo as to be very cafily difliiKiiiiflud 
atid underflood. It is funicient to have (htiwn lioiv flie 
whole, or neaily the whole, not:ilit):i of fignals may be 
limittd to the cyprcfrK'n of niiinbcj'^. ^ 

We have taken little notice- of ilie fgnnk mrrle ct 
private (hips to the coininanch r in chi:f. Thi'^ is * 

very cafy bufinefs, hecanfe llieic is I'til* I'T: of ceri- 
founding them vi’iib other (ignals. Nor have we fp i- 
ken of fignals from the flag fiiips wliofe iihin-.atc inter- 
pretation is iiuinhu-, as when flops ate d-rccflccl to 
change their courfe fo many point*-’. Thofe alfo arc 
eafily contrived in any of the methods already dtfjri- 
becl^' alfo when a private fliip wiflics to inform the coi.i- 
mandcr in chief that foundings are found at fo inany 
fathoms. In like manner, by numbering the 
of the compafri, the admiral can direCl to diafe to .o y 
one of them, or may be informed of (Iraiige lliips being 
feen in any quaiter, and wliat is their number. 

Signals Ify the Drum^ made life of, in thecxcrcjlc 
of the army, in (lead of the word of comnmd, vit. 


' S'iGxalj. 

ji Jbort roJ/, 

J! flamy 
To arwsy 

T'be march y 

7 V»c quffh march y 
The point of wary 


opera thru,. 

To caution. 

To perform any diftind thing. 
'Fo form the line or battalion. 

[ To advance, except when in- 
tended for a falutc. 

To advance quick, 


To march and charge. 


3 0a 
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signature, Thi Retreaif - To retreat* 

Sign et. Drum ceaftng^ - To bait. 

^ Two Jbart rolhf - To perform the flank firing. 

The dragoon march* To open the battalion. 

The grenadier march* To form the column. 

The troop* • To double divifiuui. 

The l^ng roll* - To form the fquarc. 

Vr-j F- t fTo reduce the fuuare to the 

The grenadier m^rch* | column.' 

The preparaihe* - make ready and fire. 

The gaterai* • To ceafe firing. 

T wo long rolls, - To biiiig or lodge the colours. 

SIGWATUREi a fign or mark imprefled upon any 
thing, whether by nature or art. Such is the general 
figniticatjon of the word ; but m the plural number it 
lias been ufed, in a particular fenfe, to denote thole ck* 
tenial marks by which phyfiognomifts andother dabblers 
in the occult icienccs pretend to difcover the nature and 
inurnal qualities of every thing on which they arc 
found. According to Eavater, every corporeal obje£i 
is charadtcrii'.cd by figuaiures peculiar to itfirlf. 

The do<^lrine of figuaiui es, like alchemy and aflrolo- 
gy, was very pievalcnt during the 15th aud i6th cen- 
turies ; and was coiifidered as one of tlic occult icicncca 
which eonfetred no Inrall degree of honour on their re- 
fpedfive piofellbrs. Some of thele philofuphers, as they 
thought tit to iiyle themfclves, maintained that plants, 
iniuerals, and animals, but particularly plants, had fig- 
natures impreffed on them by the hand of nature, indi- 
cating to the adept the therapeutic ufes to which they 
might be applied. Otliers, fuch as the my flic theofo- 
^hiits and ciiemills of that day, proceeded much farther 
in abfurdity, maintaining that every fubilance in natu:e 
had cither external fignatures immediately difcernible, 
or inlermd iignatures, which, when brought into view 
by tire or menflrua, denoted its connexion with fomc 
fidereal or celellial archetype. Of the do^irine of fig- 
natures, as it I elates mciely to the therapeutic ufes of 
plants and minerals, traces arc to be found in the works 
of fomc of the gr .ateil authors of antiquity ; but the 
celeliial fignatuies, wc believe, w'crc difcovcrcd only by 
• Hijl. Nut. the moonlight of the munkifli ages. Pliny infoi ms us *, 
Juib.xxmv. that the marble called ophites* from its being fpotted 
like a ferpent, was difcovcrcd by thofe fpots to be a 
fovertign remedy for the bite oi that animal ; and that 
the colour of the ha,mai\tcs or blood-flone intimated that 
it was fit to be employed to flop a betnorrhagy ; but 
we do not n colled his attributing the virtues of tbefe 
miiuralsto a fidereal or celellial influence. 

SiCNATURb, a figniiig of a perfon’s name at the bot- 
tom of an act or deed written by his own hand. 

Signature, in printing, is a letter put at the bot- 
tom of the iirfl page at Kafl, in each (licet, us a direc- 
tion to the binder in folding, gaihtring, and collating, 
them. The fignatures coniifl of the capital letters of 
thv lalphabet, which change in every (hvti : if thcfc be 
more fhctts than letters in the alphabet, to the capita) 
Ictii ir is added a ftnall one of the fame fort, as A a, B b ; 
vvhieli are repeated as often as iieceitary. In large va- 
lunies it IS ealicr to (j^^flinguifli the uiimber of alphabets, 
after the full three or four, by placing a figure before 
the lignaturc, as 5 B, 6 B, &c. 

BIGNE T, one of the king’s fcals, made ufe of in 
■Xealing his piivau letter^, and all grants that pafs by 
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bill figned under his majelly’s hand 4 it Ualurayain flgnd 
cuflody of the fecrctarics of flatc. It 

SiGNhT, in Scots law. Sec Law, Part Jib f 17. 
SILENE, Catchfly, or Vlfcoue Casnpton* in bo- ~ 
lany : A genus of plants belonging 10 the clafs of .^/s- 
candr'ta* and order of trlgyo'm S and in the natural fyt 
tern arranged under the aad order, caryophyllea. The ca- 
1)X is ventricoCe ; the petal i are five in number, bifid, and 
iinguiculated, and crowned by a nedtarium ; the.capfule 
is cylindrical, covered, and trilocular. There are 26 
fpccies, of which 7 arc natives of Britain and Ireland. 

’i. Ar.ghca, the (mall corn campion or catchfly. The 
ftem is weak, hairy, and above a foot high ; the leaves 
are oblong, aud grow in pairs at the joints ; the flowers 
are fmall, wliitc, and entire ; they (land on footlUlks 
whu^h ifltie from the alae of the leaves } they are ereft* 
alternate, fiiigle, and lateral. It grows In corn fields, 

^tid fiikwers in June ajid July. 2. Nutans* Kottingham 
catchfly. The ftem is about two feet high, and firm ; 
the radical leaves are broad, obtufe, and grow in a tuft ; 
tbofe on the ftem are narroiy and acute : the flowers 
are white, and grow in JateraL pf^njcl^s ^ the petals are 
bifid and curltd ; the calyx is long, bellying a little, 
with ten longUodinal. Arise. It ^p’ovvi^ in paflures, and 
flowers in June and July. 3. AmieHa* &a campion. The 
ftem is two or three feet Idng, Gender, procumbent, and 
branched alternately : the Idtvea are long and narrow : 
the flowers arc wlpte, and on,.oppofite fqotflalks, 
three on each, in unt}iitcr^l : the calyx ia 

hairy and purplifh, andL batten asigles. It^ grows 011 
the fouth coafl, aud flowers in June atrd July. 4. Co* 
noidea, greater corn catchfly, campion. The leaves 
are narrow and foft ; the calyx is conical, wish 30 flritr ; 
the flow'ers proceed from the dharitatioiis of theflem ; 
the petals are entire. It grows^^nMCiom; fields^, and 
flow'ers in June. 5. Naffi/lgra*, nigbt-flowering catch* 
fly. I'hc ftem is about twq feat high, and forked ; the 
calyx has ten anglci^ is f^^What clammy* oval, 
with longer teeth than the other fpccies t the petals are 
of a reddiflt white. 6. Arnwya* h^’^addeaved catchfly. 

The ftem is about a 8 inches high, and ereiA, with few 
branches; the leaves are fmooih, feflile, and broad at 
the bafe; the flow'crs terminal, in fafUgiatc bundles, 
fmall, and red. It may be fecn on the banks of rivdrs, 
and is in flower in July and AuguA. 7. AcaulU* mofs 
campion.- The radical leaves ar^ fpread on the ground, 
like a tuft of mofs ; the Aalks are about an inch Iqng, 
and naked, bearing each a fiugl^ purple flower. Tbit 
lad fpecics grows on. mountains, and has been found, in 
Wales and Scotland, within half a mile from their top. 

It is in flower in July. 

SILESIA, a duchy of Germany, hounded on the 
caA by Poland ; on the weft, by Bohemia and Lower 
Luiati:i; 011 the foutb^ by a chaili of mountaiiis, 
and a thicket of cunfiderable extent which feparates it 
from Hungary ; and to themorth, by the marquifatc 
of Biandpburg and Poland. From north-wefl to foutli* 
eaA it is abou; 274 miles, and about xoo where broad- 
eft ; but it is much contra^ed at both ends. Upon the 
frontiers of this country, to the weft and fouth, arc 
very high moinitainfi, aud fomc likewife in other parts 
ot It. Out; of the ridges upon the frontiers is llyled ijic 
Riphnan Aiountains* another the Moraimn* another the 
Bohemian* and another the ffungjtian* Crapach* or Car* 

pathiofl 
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6!lefia. A branch of the Bohemian is called the Giant 

“ Jl^ountalnj, The winter on thefe hilly tradld is more 
fevere, CeU in fooner, and lalla longer, than in the low 
lands. The inhahitants ufe a kind of Hcates when the 
fnow is deep, as they do in Carniola. Little or no 
^rain is raifed in the moimuins and fomc (audy tracts ; 
but the reft of the country is abundanily fruitful, not 
only in grain, but fruits, rootsi paiturc, flax, hops, mad* 
der, tobacco, and hemp, yielding alfo fomc wine, with 
oonflderahle quantities of filk and honey. In many 
places are great woods of pines, fir, beech, larch, and 
other trees, affordiog tar, pitch, rofir, titrpcniine, lamp- 
black, and timber for ail ufes. In tlitn count) y a]fo is 
found marble of feveral foi ts, fomc precious (loricB, lime- 
flsone, millftones, pitcoal, turf, vitriol, fume filver ore, 
copper, lead, iron, and mineral fprings. Great num- 
bers of black cattle and horfes are brought hither from 
Poland and Hungary for falc, thofe bred in the coun- 
try not being fufiicient; but of flieep, goats, game, and 
venifon, they have great plenty. As for wild bcails, 
here are lynxes, forces, weafels, otters* and beavers, 
TJic rivers, lakes, i|nd .ponds, yield bill of feveral forts, 
particularly ilurgeons jeveral ells in length, and fal- 
mon. Befidcs a number of ffoaller ftreams to water 
this country, there i$ the Oder, which traverfes it aU 
moll from one end to the other ; and the Viilula, which 
after a pretty long couffe through it enters Poland. 
The number of the cities and market towns is faid to 
be about 2Co, the edSinty of Glatx included, and that 
of the villages 5,0^. The itihabiuints, who arc com- 
puted to be about a million and a half, are a mixture 
of GertnanSi, Poles, and* Moravians. The language 
genetalty'Q)ol&cnif Oer^n { but in fome places the 
vulgar tongue ^slm df the Sclavonic. The Hates 
copiiH of the, primes ind dukes, and thufe called Jlate 
hr/iif with the uobilitsr* who arc immediately fubjc£t 
to the fovereign# ind the reprefentatives of the chief 
cities ; hut fince tbe cOuatry fell under the dominion 
of the king of Pru|b| no diets have been held. The 
king, however, when betook pofleflion of the country, 
confirmed all the other privileges of the inhabitants. 
With rcfpc£l to religion, not only Proteftants, but Pa- 
pi (Is, Jews, and Greeks, enjoy full liberty of confcicnce. 
The greateft part of Silefia lies in the diocefe of Bre- 
flaw, but fome part of it in the Poli(h diocefes of Pofen 
and Cracow. The bithop of Breflaw Hands immedi- 
ately under the pope wuth regard to fpiritUiiU; but all 
ccclcfiaHical benefices, not excepting the fee of Breflaw, 
are in the king’s gift. Befides Latin fehools, colleges, 
and feminaries, at Breflaw is an univeriity, and at 
Ligriitz an academy fur martial exereffes* The prin- 
cipal manufadures here arc woollens, linens, and cot- 
tons of feveral forts, with hats, glafs ware, gunpowder, 
and iron manufa 61 urcs. Of ihefe there is a conliderable 
expoitation. Accounts ate generally kept in rixdol- 
Urs, filver grofehens, and ducats. With refpeft to its 
revolutions and prefent gt)vernrncnt, it was long a part 
of the kingdom of Poland' ; afterwards it had feveral 
dukcfi and petty princes for its fovcrcigns, who ! y de- 
grees became fubjefi to the kings of Bohemia, niitilat 
laft King Charles IV. incorporated the whole duchy 
with Bohemia ; and thus it conliiuicd in the polfcflion 
of the houfe of AiiHija, until the king of Pruflia in 
f 742, taking advantage of the troubles that rnftied upon 
the death of the emperor Chailcs VI. and pretending 
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a kind of claim, wreded a great part of it, together wth SlfelU ^ 
the 5«Hnty ol Glatz, from his daughter and heirefs 
Maria 1 herefd, the late emprefs dowager ; fo that how ^’**^*^* 
onlyalmall part of it is poflclTtd by the houfeof Aiiftria, 
and conneaed with the empire, the reft being govern- 
cd by the king of P/uflia, without acknowledging any 
fort of dependence on the crown of Bohemia or thi 
empire. For the admuiift ration of juHicc in aU civil, 
criminal, and fcudnl cafes, and fuch as relate to the 
revenue, the king of Prnflia has cHabliflied three fu- 
preriic judicatories, to which an appeal lies from all the 
inferior out s, and from which, when the fum cxrt tda 
500 tixdollsrR, caiifcs rtmy be moved to Berlin. Tiic 
Lutheran churches and Tchools are under the mlnec- 
tion of the upper confiftorics, and thofe of thr Papiih 
under that of the bifllop’s court at Breflaw ; but from 
both an appeal lies to the tribunal at Berlin. A- 10 
the revenue, the excife here is levied only in the walLd 
towns, being on the fame footing as in the marqn fjte 
of Brandenburg ; hut in the reft of the country the 
contriburions are fixed, and the fame both in p ace and 
war. The feveral branches of the rcveriuc aic under 
the management of the war and domain ofTires of Bre- 
flaw and Glogaii. The whole revenue ari fipg to the 
king of Pruflia from Silefia and the county of Olatz 
amounts to about four millions of r\\dnUars /trr arnum. 

Silelia is divided into Upper and Lower, and » rich <V 
thelc again into principalities and loidlhips ; of fomc of 
which both the property and Jurifdittum hcloni; i,rime- 
diatcly to the fovcrcign, but of others to hisfubjeds and 
valfals. In regard to tlie cbaraiJtt r of the people, the 
boors are accounted very dull and ftijpid : but of thofe^ 
of a higher rank, many have difiinguifhcd thcmfclvts by 
their wii and learning, as well ns by their military and 
political talents. However, in general, hkc thcii neigli- 
bour& the Germans and Bohemians, thev have more of 
Mars than Mercury in their compclition,' and their parts 
are more folid than fiiining. ‘ 

SILESIAN EARTH, in the materia mcdica, a fine 
aftringent hole. It is vciy heavy, of a firm compa.^ 
texture, and in colour of a brownifli yellow. It breaks 
cafily between the lingers, and does not Hain the hands ; 
is naturally of a fmooth furfacc, is readily diffufible in 
water, and melts freely into a butter-likc fubflancc in 
the mouth. It leaves ro giittin^fs between tlie teeth, 
and does not ferment vrith acid mciiftrua. It is found 
in the perpendicular rdfines of roclcs near the gold 
mines at Strigonium in Hungaiy, and is fuppofcii to 
be impregnated with the fuiphur of that moral. It is 
a good aftringent, and better than moH of the boles in 
ufe. 

SILICERNIUM, among the Rca ans, was a feafl: 
of a ]»riyatc nature, provided for the dead fome time af- 
ter the lunerul. It con fitted of beans, let luces bread, 
eggp, A:c. Tliefe were laid upon the tomb, and ihty 
fcotifiily believed tliat the dead would come out for the 
repaft. What was left was generally burnt on the 
Hone. The word fikrrnJum is derived from Ji/tx and 
«r/w, i. e «« a Tapper upon a ftonc.” Eat mg what had 
thus been provided for the dead, was eftcemed a mark 
of ihc mod milfiable poverty. A fimilir entertain- 
ment was m:»de by the Gieeks at the tombs of the dc- 
ccafed; but it was iifual runong them ro treat the 
gholls with the fragments from iHt feaft of the living, 
lice Funiral and Imferiar. 
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8tot SILEX, See Flint. 

H SILICEOUS EARTHS. Sec Mij^eralogy, Part 

IL Order 4-. 

SI LIUS (Italicus Cnuifi), an ancient Rom»in poet, 
and author of an epic poedj in 17 bo(»k’», which con- 
tains a hiftory of the feebnd Punic war, fo famoin for 
havingr decided the empire of tltd world in fdvbiir of the 
Romuus. He was born in the reign of Tibenufi, and 
is fuppofed to have derived the name of Ualicus from 
the place of hib birth ) but whether he was born at Ita- 
hca in Spain, or at Corliiiinm in Italy, which acdord*^ 
iiig to Strabo, had the name of Itajiea given' it dttrirtg 
the Social u'ar, is a point which cannot be known i 
though if his birth had happened at cither of thefe 
places the grammariantwouldtcll ua, that he (houtdhave 
been called Italtienjisi and not lialkus^ When he came 
to Rome, he applied himfelf to the bar ; and hy a clofe 
imitation of Cicero, fuccecdcd fo well, that he became 
a celebrated advocate and moft accompliflied orator, 
j lis merit and chara£icr recommended him to the highi* 
ell offices in the republic, even to the confulfhip, of 
which he was poficfTcd when Nero died^-^^e is faid to 
have been aiding and aflifting in accrffing pcrfona of 
high rank and fortune, whom that wicked emperor had 
devoted to dcllrudtion : but be retrieved his diara6ler 
afterwards by a long and uniform courfc of virtuous be- 
haviour. Vefpafian fent lum as procuiiful into Alla, 
where he b<'liaved with clean hands and luiblcmidied re- 
putation. After having thus fperit the bell part of his 
life in the fcrvice of his country, he bade adieu to pub- 
lic affairs, refolving toconfecratl'IChc remainder to polite 
ictirement and the mufes. He had feveral fine villas in 
the country ) one at Tnfculum, celebrated for bavihg 
been Ciccro^s ; and a farm rear Naples faid to hnvc 
been VirgiPa at W’hich was his tomb, which SiHus 
ijfteu vifited. Thus Martial compliments him on both 
thefe accounts ! 

Sil'tus h<fc ma^ni celehrat monumerifa ]\Iaronis^ 

Jugera focuudi qul Cici ronh hnhet, 

Hirreikm I)omi/iumquc Jui tumuliqiiv larij'qnc 
Non (ilium maliet nre Maro net Cicero* 

Epigr. 49. Idb. XL 
Of Tally’s feat my Silius is polTefs'd, 

And his the tomb where Virgil’s aflies reft. 

Could thofc great (hades return to choofe their heir, 
The prefent owner they would both prefer. 

In thefe retirements he applied himfelf to poetry : led 
not fo much by any great force of genius, which would 
certainly not have fnfivrcd him to (lay till life was in 
the wane, and hia imagination growing cold, as by his 
pvreeding great love of Virgil, to vvhofc memory he 
paid the higheft vcntTaiion, He has imitated him ih 
his jioem ; and though he falls infinitely fhort of him, 
yet he has difeovered a great and UuiVerfal genius, 
whicli would have enabled him to fuccced in fomc de- 
gree in whatever he undertook. 

l-Iavijig been for fomc time affliAcd witli ah ilh- 
j.'Ollliume, which was deemed incurable, he grew weary 
of life, i‘) whith, in the language of Pliny, he put an 
end with ditcrtriineJ cemrage* 

riuro have been many editions of Silius ttalicus. A 
oeal and cnrn d one vas publilhed at Leipfic in 1696, 
HI tivo, with fiiort and ufeful notes by Cellarius ; but 
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the bell is that cum nclh intr^ris etrviorum ctArnahVi Drd» SilL 
hnhnrch. Trajedl. ad Rhcn. 1717, in 4to. 

SILK, a very foft, fine, bright thread, the work of 
an iiifcdl called lotnhyx^ or the filk worm. 

As the filk worm is a native of Chintz the culture of 
filk in ancient times Was entirely confined to that conn* * 
try. We are told that the emprefl’t’s, furroimded by 
their women, fpent their leifure hours in liatching and 
rearing filk worms, and in W'eaving tiflucs and filk veils. 

That this example was foon imitated by perfora of all 
ranks, webavereafon to conclude'; for we, are informed 
that the Chihefe, who were formerly clothed in ikins, 
in a fhort time after were drclted in veftments of fill;. 

Till the reign of Juftinian, the filk worm was unknown 
beyond the tenitorics of China, but iilk was introduced 
into Perfia long before that period. After the conquell 
of the Pcrfiaii empire by Alexander the Great, this va- 
luable commodity was brought into Greece, and thence 1 
cOfiveyed to Rome. The flrft of the Rpman writers Opiniuns of 
extant by whom filk is mentioned* are Virgil and Ho: ‘incUmi 
race ; but it is probable that neither of them knew 
from what couojtry it was obtained, nor how it 
produced. By' fopie of the ancteuts h was fuppofed to 
be a fine down adtiei^ng io leaves of certain trees or 
fit) wersi Othere i|t to be a delicate fpectes of 

wool or cotton ; and even, tnpft who had learned tliat 
it was the work of an X^w/by ^their deferiptions 

that they had np dtftini^ tdea bf which it 

was formed. Amiom^ fil^ was de^bicd a 

drefs too expeiifive aiid too detickl^ 
appropriated wholly to' wbilieD of e^nentj^nk and opu- 
lence. Elcagabulus is faid l^ep the fifft mai^. 

among the Romans w^bo wore fitk, 

Aurclian complained that a fold at 

Rome for 12 ounces of gold/ jf» W be fefufed 
to give his wife permiffion of its 

exorbitant price. ^ ^ 

For feveral centtines tlic' PiJrifellfif fojiplicd fhe Ko- Bx-ot:ght 
man empire w ilb the filk^ of 0 nna. Caravans tra-^*”«> Cl.itm 
verfed the whole latittidt 0 ^ ?43 
the Chinefc ocean to the (ea^baR of feyria, carrying (!f ju-*^ 
this commodity. Soiuctimes it was ebnycyed to theginiap. 
ports of Guxerat and Malabar, and thence tranfportc d 
by fca to the Perfian gulf. The Perfians, with the i^oler}f,tt\ 
ufiial rapacity of monopoliRs, raifed the price of filk to Dififtujlin n 
fuchan exorbitant height, that Juftinian, eager not 
to obtain a full and certain fupplyof a commodity which 
was become of iudifpenrableufe, but fulicitousto deliv*er 
the commerce of hxs fubjc^ls from tlie exactions of his 
enemies, endeavoured, by means of his nlly, the Chnf- 
tian monarch of Abyflinia, to wreft fome portion pf 
the filk trade from the Perfians. In this attempt he 
failed ; but when he lead cxpedltd it, he, by an unforc- 
feen event, attained, in fome meafiire, the object which ^ 
he had in view. Tw’o Perfian' monks having been em-Siik worm 9 
ployed as mifiionaries in fomc of the Chriftian churches introductil 
which were cfiablifticd (as wc are informed hy Cofmar.) j”*'^ 
in different parts of India, liad penetrated into the coun- 'I 
try of the Seres, or China. There they obferved thc*”^“ 
labours of the filk worm, and became acquainted with 
all the arts of man in woiking up its produdlions in 
fuch a variety of elegant fabrics. The profpc^l of gain 
or'pcrhaps an indignant zeal excited by feeing this lu- 
crative branch of commerce engroffed by unbelieving 
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nations, prompted them to repair to Connaiitinop!?, 
There they explained to the emperor tlie origin of iilk, 
as well as the vanous modes of pr<‘parir4g and manufac- 
turing it, myflerics hitherto unknown, or very imper- 
ft‘6\ly underftood in Europe ; and encouraged by his 
liberal proiriifo, they undertook to bring to the capital 
a fufficient number of ihofc wonderful infefts, to whofe 
labours man is fo much indebted. This they accom- 
plifticd, by conveying the eggs of the filk worm in a 
hollow cane. They were hatched by the heat of a 
dunghill, fed with the leaves of a wild mulberry trec> 
and they multiplied and worked in the fame manner as 
in iliofe climates where they firft became objeas of hu* 
man attention and care. Valt numbers of thefe iufe^ia 
were foon reared in different parts of Greece, particu- 
larly in the Pclopopncfus. Sicily afterwards iindcrtopk 
to breed filk worms with equal fuccefa, and w^as^initatcd, 
from time to time* in fcvcral towns of Italy. In all 
thefe places cjttcniive mainifadures were dlablifhcd and 
carried on with filk of domeftic produaiqn. de- 
niiind for filk from the dimin|ihed of courfc, the 
fubK*6t8 of the Grpek eypperora were ijo longer obliged 
to have recoUrfe to the p— - •- ® . 
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A'Tt’thod of 
ifing filk 
n orms in 
t'iiuia. 


a confiderable chan^ .tqoi p^ee in nature of the 
commercial 

As filk is the , prbduStq^ ■ wciri^, it will be firft 
iicccIKrv to give naciCTrBi^bniif' its. nature and mode of 
manuft6lurii^' *&t b^fot^ we^Henny account of the 
moft approved ofjiiiulii^ng filk worms in Eu- 

rope, it ivfij.be |febef’jji ni«(ent a fliort defeription of 
the methoii^ pre^ife^ ifi Chi^, the n{iginal country of 
the fi}k..wornia Vli^e aie two ; they either permit 

thl 

pTeV ft will IniSce the f^cond. 

To begin vt-ith ^ch arc laid on large flieets 

of paper, to %htt fi wly! adhere. The fheets arc 

hung up on a bWm with the eggs inward, 

and tjic Vvindows arer%|ift^a In the front %o admit the 
wind ; but no tA4 ever come near the 

woriDft’or their eggi After foAe days the idiecta are 
taken down, rolled up Toofiely with the eggs inward, 
and then hung up again, during the fumiqcr and autumn. 
At the end of December, or the beginning of Januaiy, 
the eggs arc put into cold water, with a little fait dilTolv. 
ed in, it. Two days after they take them out, hang 
them up again, and when dry roll them a little tighter, 
rind cnclolc endi feparately, Handing on one end in an 
earthen Vtflll. Som«* put them into a lyc made of mul- 
berry tree .lihcB, and then lay them fomc moments in 
luow water, or clfc hang them up three nigiits on a 
mulberry tree to u\'k ive the fuow or rain, if not too 
violent. The time of hatching them ia when the leaves 
of the mull»ciry tiecs begin to open, for they a’*c ha- 
ficiu d or impMo<i according lu tbc diiTcrent degrees of 
boat or cold to wliicb they are expofed. When they 
arc ready to come forlli, the eggy fwcll, and become a 
little pointed. 

The tliird day before they arc hatched, the. rolls of 
paper are taken out of the velTel, llrctclicd out, and hung 
up with ihcir backs towards tlie fun, till they receive 
ti kindly warmth ; and then being rollud up clofe, tucy 
sire fet upright in a vefTtd in a wariii plac e. This is re- 
peated the next day, and the eggs change to an aili- 


gray. Th:y then put two fhceis together, a*: 
them clofe tie tbc ends. . 

The third day, towards night, the (heets aiT unroll- 
Cu Hrctehed on a tine mdt, when the appear 
blackitii. I’hey then roll th/ce finas together, and 
carry them into pretty warm place, ihellcicd from the 
loutb wind. The next day the people taking out ilie 
rolls, and opening them, find them full of worms lile 
fmall black ancs. 

The apartment rliofcn for filk worms is on a dry 
ground, in a pure, air, and free from noife. 'fhe rooms 
are fquarc, and very clofe, for the fake of warmth ; the 
doQr faces the fouth, and is covered with a double 
mat, to keep out the cold ; yet there Ihould be a win- 
dow on every fide, that when it is tlioughl ncccffary the 
air may have a free pafTage. In opening a window to 
let in a refrefhing brec/.c, care mull be taken to keep 
out the gnits and flies. The room nuiil be furiiifhed 
with nine or ten rows of frames, about nine inches one 
above the other. On thefe they place ruib hunllcs, up- 
on which the worms arc fed till they are ready to fpin ; 
and, to preferve a regular heat, Itove tires arc placed at 


y '71 a regular heat, Itovc tires arc placed at 

of It, and the corners of tbc room, or elfc a waiming pan iy car- 
lace in tat nature of the ried un and d ikitrrt tt • Kivf if mift/1- 1. ^1 1 n 


ried up and down it ; but it rauft not have tlic Icaft 
flame or fmoke. Cow dung dried in the fun is elleemed 
the moll pjoper fuel. 

The worms cat equally day and night. The Clii- 
nefe give them on the liilt day IV.rty-cight incnl.< ; that 
18, one cvciy half hour ; the next tliirty j the thud day 
they have Hill kfs. As cloudy and rainy weather takes 
away their ilomacli, juft belore their repaft a wifo of 
.vciy dry ftraw, the flame cjf whieh muft be all alike, is 
held over the worms to free tlicm from the cold and 
moifturc that benumbs them, or clfe the blinds arc ta- 
ken from the windows to let in the full daydiglit. 

Eating fo often haftens their growth, on which the 
chief profit of the filk worm depends. If they come to 
maturity in 23 or 25 days, a large llicet of p:«j.er rover- 
cd with worms, which at their tiiit comirur from i he 
eggs weigh little more than a drachm, will produce 
ounces of lilk ; but if not till 2S days, they then \i Id 
only 20 ounces ; and if they nre a month or q.o days in 
growing, they then produce but Un. 

Theyare kept extremely clean, and are often removed ; 
and when they are pretty well grown, the worms bcloii'r. 
ing to one hurdle arc divided into three, ufurwards theV 
are placed on fix, and fo on to t he number of 20 or more ; 
for being full of humours, they mnft be kepi at a dne 
diliancc from each other. T’lie ciitical moment for 
mqving them is when they arc of a bright yellow and 
ready to fpin ; they mult be funounded with mats at a 
final! diitance, which mull cover the top of the place ! > 
keep off the outward air ; and bccaufe they love to v ork 
in the dark. However, after the third day’s labour, 
the mats arc ta^Lcn away from one o'clock till three, hut 
the rays of the fun mull not fliine upon them. They 
are at this time covered with the tluets of paper iliat 
were ufed on the hurdles. 

The cocoons arc completed in feven days, after which 
the worm is metamorphofed into a chryfalis ; the co- 
coons arc then gathered, and laid in heaps, having fii II 
fet apart thofc defigntd for propagation upon a hurdle 
in a cool airy place. The next cai’e is t« kill the n.oths 
in thofe cones which are not to be bored. The b iL 
way of doing tiny u to fill large earthen velTels w,tU 
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SILFiffyere of ten 'pounds eacli, throwing in four 
uKces of full with every layer* «nd covering it with 
large dry leaves like thofe of ike water lily, and clofely 
iVopjMiig the moutk of the vefl^ls. But in laying the 
cones into the vefieU, they Separate the long, white, and 
glittering ones, kvhicti yield a irery fine filk. from thofc 
that are thick, dj^rk, and of the' colour of the (kin of an 
onion, which produce a coarfer iilk. 

Thefilk worm is a fpccics of caterpillar, whidh,likc 
all otheis of the fame clafs, undergoes a variety of 
changes, that, toiperfons who iwe not acquainted with 
objefli of this kind, will appear to be not a little Air* 
priling. 

It is produced from a yellowMh coloured egg, ahoUt 
the fr4c of a fmall pin head, which has beeU laid by a 
kind of grayifli coloured nndth, which the vulgar con* 
found with the butterfly. 

Thcfe eggs, in the temperature of this climate, if 
kept beyond tlic reach of the fire and funfhine, may be 
preferved during the whole of the winter and fpring 
months without danger of hatching : and even in fum* 
mer tliey may cafily be prevented fn^m hatching if they 
be kept in a cold place ; but in warmer climates it is 
fcarccly poilible to preferve them from hatching, even 
for a few days, or from drying fo much as to deftroy 
them. Hence it is eafy for a native of Britain to keep 
the eggs till the food on which the worm is to feed be 
ready for that purpofe. When this food is in perfec- 
tion, the eggs need only be eicpofed to the fun for a day 
or two, wiien they will be hatched with great facility. 

When the animal is firft protruded from the egg, it 
is a fmall black worm, who is adive, and naturally af- 
cends to the lop of the heap in fearch of food. At 
this ftage of his growth the filk worm requires to be 
fed With the youngell and moft tender leaves. On 
thtfe leaves, if good, he will feed very freely for about 
eight days, daiing which period he inci cafes in fize to 
about a quarter of an inch in length. He is then at- 
tacked with his firft fu kiicfs, which confifts in a kind 
of lethargic fleep for about three days contmuance ; 
during which time he lefufcs to eat, and changes his 
(kin, preferving the fame bulk. This fleep being over, 
he begins lo eat again, during 'five days, at which term 
he 16 grown to the fr/.e of full half an inch in length ; 
after whi«h follows a fecond iicknefs in every refped 
like the former. 

He then feeds for other five days; during which time 
he will have incrcafed to about three quarters of an inch 
in length, when he is attacked with his third Iicknefs. 
This being over, he begins to cat again, smd continues 
to do fo for live days more, when he is attacked by hts 
fourth ficknefs, at which time he is arrived at his full 
growth. When he recovers this ficknefs, he feedsonce 
move during five days with a moft voracious appetite t 
after which he difdains his food, becomes tranfparcnt, 
a little on the yellowifli enft, and leaves hh filky traces 
on the leaves where be palTes. Thefe Ir^^ns denot'C that 
he i.H ready to begin his cocoon, and will eat no mote* 

Thus it appears that the whole xluratton of the lifie 
of the worm, in this (late of its czifience, in our climate, 
is ufuslly about 46 days ; 28 of which days he takes 
food, and remains in his fickor torpid date lB ; but it 
is to be ubferved, that during warm weather the periods 
of ficknefs Hrc (hoitenrd, and in cold weather lengthen- 
ed, above the terms here fpecified. In very hot cli- 


mates it may be faid to live fader, and fooner t<o ittalti Silk, 
maturity, than in thofc that are colder. Dr Anderfon * 
informs us, that at Maxlras the wonn undergoes its 
whole evolutions in the fpace of 22 days. It appears, 
however, that it feeds fully as many days in India a^ift 
Europe, the difference being entii'ciy occaiioned by 
(hortening the period of Iicknefs. 'Flic longc ft ficknefs 
he had feen them experience there did not exceed two 
days ; and during fummer it only lafts a few hours. 

When the worm has attained its full growth, it 
fearches about for a convenient place for forming its co- 
coon, and mounts upon any branches or twigs that arc 
put it Its way for that purpofc« After about two daya 
fpent in this manner, it fettles in its place, and forma 
the cocoon, by winding the lilk which it draws from 
its bowels round itfelf into an oblong rouAdifh ball. 

Ddring this operation it gradually lofes the appear- 
once of a worm ; its length is maeh contra6tcd, and its 
thicknefs augmented. By the time tb^ web is finiflied, 
it is found to be transformed into an oblong roundifh 
ball, covered with a fmooth fiieUy (kin, and appears to 
be perfeftly dead. In this ftate of exiftence it is called 
an aurtVtd. Many antmals in this fi^te may be often 
(licking on thy watts ^.o^tdionfcs, fomtwhat re* 
fcmbling a fmsSl 

In this (late it Drains for fcvp^al^days entirely mo* 
tionlcfs in thelitfari.of the poepf^, afijfi^r wbkh it burfia 
like an egg hatching, mm frotn that comes forth x 
heavy dull-looking mo^ with wings 

it never ufes for nytng ; it only mwlp floufly about ia 
the place it has been ha^bed<^ ^ni creatueelbrces its 
way through the filk covering, yrhiph the woiwi had 
woven, goes immediately in it# matey .aHer 

which the female lays Iter eg|^ 
male, without tailing femdm their exift* 

ence, die in a Very (Eqrt 

The filk worm, wlwh. ifipcj >» f«>oi an 

inch and a quarter to ap mem in length, and 

about half an inch in He tsettber of a 

milk or pearl colotfr,. or bt^^l .thefclaft are efteem* 
ed the beft. His b{^y.U 4 mded into feitp rings,, to 
each of which arc Jjotticd.i|.^P spry He haa 

a fmall point like a ihprpitx^Jiy above the anus. The 
fubftance which Formi t]ie dlk is in his ftomach, which 
is very long, wound dp, as it were, qpon two fpindleS, 
as fomc fay, and furrounded with a guen, commonly yel* 
lowifli, fomettin<;8 white, but feldom greeniih. When 
the worm fplns bis cocoon, he winds off a thread from 
each of his fptndles, and joins them afterwards by 
means of two hooks which are placed in his mouth, fa 
that the cocoqn is formed of a aouble thread. Having 
opened a filk worm, ypu may take out the fpindles, 
which are folded up in three plaits, and, on flretching 
them out, and drawing each extremity, you may extend 
them to near two ells in length. If you ifaen ferape the 
thread fo ftretched ovt with your nail, you ferape off 
the gum, which is very like, bees wax, and performs 
i\w mme office to the filk it covers as gold leaf does tor 
the ingot of filver it furrounds, when drawn out by the 
wire- drawer. This thread, which is extremely (trong 
and even, is about the thicknefs of a middling pin. g 

Of (ilk worms, as of moft other animals, there it a Particubr 
confiderablc variety of breeds, fume of which are much uttentiou 
more hardy, and poftefs qualities confiderably dificrci.t^"*:^^' 
from others. This is a particular of much importance 


4 


to filk ^-orifl 
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Die ma* 
ing^nient 
»f illk 
voruii 
nuft be 


tdveititd to at tlie time of be^inoing to breed 
tbefe’creatwea io any phcc ; for it will make a great 
diiereiice in the profit on the whole to the undertaker 
if fae nears a good or abad fort ( a ). This is a department 
m tefped to the economy of animals that has been in 
e<rery oafe tmidi Idfsadacrted to than it dcferven and in 
i^^rd to the filk worm it hia been «l- 
looft eattrcly ovet^ooSted. A few eggs of the Aik worm 
cnti brcafdy trditfpotted by poA in a letter from any 
part of Europe to another, efpecialty during the wrintee 
It would therefore be nn eafy matter for any 
patriotic Aknety, ftVeh as the Society of Arts iha X^on^ 
don, to obtaie a fpecimen of the eggs from every noun* 
try in which Aik is now reared, to ptii thefe ufider the 
care of'^perfun who could be depended ppoOf ai^dwho 
underjtood the managemetit df fliemf with orders to 
kecpeachkinddiftindi from another, and advert to every 
particular that occtiiTtd in their maniigement^ fo as to 
make a fair cilimaieofthetr tefpeAive merit'il py thefe 
means the bet might be (eliei&ed, and thd& nf inferior 
value rejeded* Forty of .fifW bf edch fdet oiiglH he 
enough for the eic^iime^ I out it ou^ tp'hc tenjeat* 
ed fevctal times b^rC CbnetttlfdhecoE^^h^^ 
it that iwigbt be 

known that a variation of cji^ainfthtipes, will make a 
change in the refulti smil i£%hy uo means certain that 
the fame paiticulkf tho'& dfrvne breed ex* 

adly in the fame lUimuJiff Jbs tt 'woiid do thofc of a dif- 
fewnt breed, dboifit hardy with regard to 

cold, anochef to food, and fo 

on. It is ekfbi^tk idoue itiat can alcertain the cir* 

faom tbt particulars, it is evi- 

detit, fhat bf worms mud be very 

different in thofe 

that are colder. At lijWliMwfe W iifpjpcars from Dr An- 


^ It :ii Wy diAicuk to prevent 
few days, fo that 


liffmnt in derfon's ex 


iilTcrcnt the eggs from lisrtb«hil|" , _ 

Imutcs; many generations af^m be propagated in one 
year. « In this hctteft feafoSi,**^ ftys he. ih a letter to 
Sir Jofeph Banks, dated tWftorteft 

time I have been abld tb evolii- 

tions of the filk iirorm is 40 dtfbV' ihif is to Jlhy, fix 
days an eggt as i worm, 11 a in the cocoon, 
and one a moth or a buttefAy.** Fortuiiitely, where the 
climate forces forwatd their prodn^ion fo rapidly, na- 
ture hath been ^ually provident of food forlheir fab* 
li(ie«ce ; for in thefc regions the mulberry contToues. to 
S grow and pufh ©Ul leaves throughout |hc whole year, , 
lit may bit Though the filk worin be a nativd bf China, there 
itity rear- is no douHt but it might eaflly be propagated per* 
I in tern- of the temperate nones, ’ The eggs 

VoL, XYIi.^Part II. 
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of tUtsonfe^l, indeed, requux a conAdcrable degree of 
warmth to hatch them, but they can alfo endure a fe* ' .■■■*"* 
verefroA. No Icfa than 5400 lbs. of filk was railed in 
1789 IQ the cold fandy territories of PruiAa. In the 
province of Pekin, in China, where great quantities of 
fiUt arefabricated* the winter is much colder than even 
in Scotknd. From the infortnaiiou of Tome RulAans 
who were fent tbkher to learn the Chioefe language, we 
find ihat .Reaumur*! thermometer was obftrved from i o 
to and even ao degrees below the imeziiig point. 

Nor is it difficult to rear the food of the filk worm in 
a temperate clime. The mulberry tree is a hardy vege- 
tahki which .bears, wkliout sniury, the winters of Swe- 
den, ^and even of Siberia. Of the feven fpecies of the 
mulberry (fee Moaus) enumerated by Linnsus, four 
of thefe (viz. the white, red, black, and Tartarian), 
there is every reafon to believe could be reared both in 
Britain and Ireland. The grows in Sweden 3 the 
is abundant round Quebec 3 the llani delights io 
bleak fituntions, expofed to wind on the Tea fiiorc ; and 
the Turtarian mulberry is reprcfentcd as growing in tlic 
chilly regions of S»l)cri:<. ^ 

As to the Tuperior qualities of the diAerent fprcics, wbaher 
probably there ii very hltle to be pointed out amonglliiiy <>>ccicf 
the foiirjiiA fneniioucd with regaid to nourilhment, 
cept what may be clraun from the fidlowing fad ; •^hat 
if the firll three are hid down together, the filk worm 
will firil eat the white, then the rc^l, and next the black, 
in the order of the tendernefs of the leaves. The Tar- 
tarian feems to hold as high a place in its efteem as ei- 
ther the red or black ; but all mull yield to the wiiite, 
which feems to be its naiui'al food. 

In Calabria the red mulberry is ufed $ in Valencia 
the white $ and in Oranada, where excellent filk is pro- 
duced, the o'lulberries are ail black. The white feems 
to profper very well in a muiil lliff foil : the black a- 
grees well with a dry, Tandy, or gravelly foil ; and the 
white is moll luxuriant in a moilt rich loam. rj^ 

It may jufily be averted, that Britain poffelTes fome Britain (of- 
advantages in the raifiiig of raw filk w hich arc not en^^rfit* 
joyed by warmer countries. Even in the fouth of**''^^"^**^** 
France, Mr Arthur Young informs us, the 
leaves arc often nipped by froll in the bud ; but this is for railing^ 
icarcely ever the cafe with us. It is well known that filk. 
thunder and lightning are hurtful to the filk w»crm. 

Now our climate can boafl. that ii is almull wholly ex- 
empted from thofc dreadful Aoims of thunder and light- 
ning UfUich prevail fo much in hot climates. Nature 
has .then furnished us with every thing requifite for t!ie 
Aik manufa^ure ; it remains only for us to improve rlic 
advantages which we po fiefs. Let mulberry trees be 
planted by proprietors of lands, and let a few ptrfons 
3 P oi 


As the fiiod^s of the filk manufadlure muA d<^ad on 4he breed of worms, it is of gr eat confcqtiencc to 
bring thetti fmih thbTe coirntrtes w'hcre they «ne rcc^oiied befi. 

Mr Afidfew "Wright, an ingenious Aik inanufa&utrr of Paifiey, has given the following direfliuns for conveying 
the eggs of the filk worm from difiaiit countries, by fca; As foon as the moth has laid her eggs, dry them im- 
mediately, and put them into glafs vials ; fcal them fo clofe that dsiqp air or water will not penetrate into them. 
Put thefe phials that contain the eggs into earthen pots filled with cold water; and as often as the water becomes 
Wfirm relic w k. Ilace the earthen veflelsin the coldeA place of the fiiip, and let them remain until the end of 
tlte.voy^e. It tmift be observed, that the fiiip^hofeu for this purpofe ought to be one that would arrive in Bri- 
<airt in Ac months of June or July. . " 
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of Alill and attention d< vote their time to the railing of . eafei they produced very good cocoonit even when fed 
‘ ‘ - — entirely on lettuce. She therefore with reafon fufpe^-'* 


Ollfc.' 


' filk worms. This is aq cixiployment that will not in- 
terfere with any manufaSlure already eftabUlhedi dd the 
contraiyi it would afford a refpedlabley a lucrative, and 
agreeable employment to Undies, or to females in gene- 
rah have at prefen t too few profeffions to whicli, 
they can apply. The fociety tnHituted at London for 
the encoiurs^ement of arts« manufaSlurcs, and com- 
merce, much to their honour, have offered premiums 
to thofe who fhall plant a certain nuniber pf mulberry 
XI trees. 

Method of The following method of raifing mulberry trees from 
railing pra£tifed in the fouth of France,, and has been 

trw in die fuccefs in the Eaft Indies by l)r Ander- 

iouth of fon of Madras. “ Take the ripe berries of the mulbcr- 

France, ry when it is full of juice and feeds. Next take a 

Letters OH horfe hair line or rope, fuch as we dry linen pH, 

ibt Culture and with a good handful of ripe mulberries run your 
i9i7i band along the line hruifing the berries and making 
oHihCoaJi ^hem as much as pofllhle as your hand runs along, lo 
of Coroman - thc pulp Of feeds of the bcrrics may adhere in 
great abundance to the rope or hair line. Next dig a 
trench in the ground where you wiih to pUnt them, 
much like what is pra^tifed in kitchen gardens in Eng- 
land for crops of various kinds. Next cut the rope or 
hair line into lengths according to the length of the 
trench you think lit to make, and plunge thc tine full 
of niafhed bcrrics into the trench, and then cover it over 
wcU with earth, always remembering aficrw^ards to wa- 
ter it well, which is enVntial to the fuccefs. I'he feeds 
of the berries thus Town will grow, and Toon /hoot out 
young fuckers, which will bear young leaves, which are 
tihe bed food for the filk worm. 

Thc facility and rapidity with which young leaves 
may by this means be produced is evident, for as many 
rows of trenches may thus be filled as can be wi/hed ; 
and it can never be neceflary to have mulberry trees 
higl UT than our rarpberTies,currant8,or goofeberry bu/h- 
es. Whenever they get beyond that, they lofe ibcir 
value I and if thefe trenches fucceed, you may have a 
fupply coming fre/h up day after day, or any quantity 
you pleafe.” Thus abundance of thefe trees might be 
reared. But as mulberry trees are not yet found in abun- 
dance in this country, it were to be wi/hed that fomc 
other food could be fiib/lituterl in their place : attempts 
have accordingly been made by tbofe who have reared 
fllk worms, and it has been found poOible to fupport 
the fdlt worm upon h ttuce (n), 

Jier, N® 70. Henrietta Rhodes, a lady who has made fume 

fuccefsful experiments on lai/ing filk worms in England, 
Khodc* fed^®^ found that thc filk w orm could with fafety be kept 
filk wormi ou lettuce fem fomc time. This ia pretty generally 
on lettuce known by ladies who have turned their attention to this 
for fonie fubje6i I but /he found that in general they could not 
with fafety be kept upon tha): food above three weeks. 
If longer fed upon that pkat, t^e, wor^ns for the moil 
part die without fpiuning a w'cb at all. < She foupd, 
however, that they , did not alwaya die, but that in fome 


time. 


cd that the death of the animal mufl: be occafioned by 
fome extraneous circumfiancc, and not from the poi- 
fonotts quality of the food itfelf ; the ctrcum/lauce file 
fufpedled, from fome incidental observations,' wds the 
eoldndfs of that food s and therefore /he thought it was 
not icnpoflible^ but, if they w*erc kept in & very warm 
place, while fed on Jeitucc, they might attain; in all 
cafes, a due perfe£lion. 

General Mordaunt having beeninforn^d of Ibis cbii-Gener'd 
je^lurc, rcfolved to try the experiment. He got fome Mordaunt 
filk worms eggs, had them hashed in his hot-houfi^,aiid 
caufed them to be all fed upon lettuce ah^ Nothing elft. ^ 

They profpered at welljis any worms coutd or 

none of them died ; and they afforded hs doie docobna 
at if they had been fed upon mulberry' leqvea. As far 
as one experiment can go, this affords a very exhilarat- 
ing profpeft' ir^ many points of view. If one Irind of 
fiKid has. been hoxiou^' m^^ on account of an impro- 
per temperatui;t,,6tbetx 'may M Have been 

huriful only from a is hot im- 

poffihle btit hhd thar crea- 
ture m^ay b? if'lliijds''of 'food. 

Few, hpwe,w, dblaiiied than Iti- 

ttice; and tbfs ice 

lettuce cfpe«i|^.},?]whjkdSj|S^^ Wt' the 

mulberry leaf iBeven^an^p<^4^s^-jF^ Want 6f w^hich 

many millions 'of wot^s^dfc 
filk is now rearid ; for'ft iis 
leaves arc gathered 

ferve the worms alive^oi^ fo jtbat 

during a contiiiiiapcp’oT 

are unavoidably cut bin' n - bah^^ed, 

refifts moiftiire. '' tf, raih^’lic 

heart of it is dry; fo'lnlitt if |fee 
aCde. at that 
perfe^ hralth. 
g.tjiering hAtmu , 

gatl^riog mulh^r^ a faving that 

would be much inore tba%'^ui|Kcient to. cbantefpalance 
thc expenceof heatiog tW.cSoiifervatory, as a 'lutle rc-^' 
fieftion will fhow, , , , 

But the great point to^h^ now aft^ained is, wbr- 
theV it is a fadt that worms fed on lettuce, if kept in a 
due temperature, will continue in good health, in gene- 
. ral, till they /hall have perfc^led their cocoon? One 
experiment is too little to efiabli/b this fadi with per- 
fe&. certainty. It, would therefore be neceflary that 
mure experiments fhould be ihad? bq this fubjeft. 

It is fuid that Dr Lbdovico Bellardi, a learned and silk wurn: 
ingenious butaniil of Turin, has, after a number of cx-faM to be 
perimcniB,, difcovered a new method of feeding on t’lK 

worms, when they arc hatched before the mulLerry 
trees have proilnccd leaves, or when it happens that 
the fro.lt deftroys the tender brtHichcs. This new me- 
thod confifts in, giving the worms dried leaves, of the 
roulbcxTy tree. One would think that this dry nourifl;- 

mciit 


(») It ia not improbable, fays DrAnderfon, to wbofe valuable wprk eotided the we have been much 
indebted in the drawing up of. this ankle, , that qther kinds- of food may be found' whi^h will anfiiver .sbe /amb 
purpofe* Thc chicorium intybus :»ad common endive might be tried, as they have the fame ladbefcent qi|ality 
with the lettuce. 
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went would pot he much relifticd by theft* infers s. but 
repented experiments made by our author^ prove tiMt 
tlK*y prefer it to any other, and cat it with the jfreateft 
avidity. The mulWry leaves mufthe gathered about 
the end of BUtumpf before the frofls commence, in dry 
weather, and at times when the heat is greateft. They 
muft he dried afterwards in the fun, by fpreading them 
upon large cloths, and laid up ip a dry puice after they 
have been reduced to powdtT. When it is oeceffary to 
give this powder to the worms, it (bout^be gently mcii* 
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may bt recommended to thofe tWio are anxious (o unite 
fame degree of elegance with convenience. This appa- ' 
ratus is the ipventioh of the Rev. George Swayne of 
Pock 1 e>'church, a gePtleman who, greatly to his honour, 
has (Indicd this fnbjcdl much, in order to find out the 
wiy for promotifig the culture of filk among the poor. 

This apparatus, with the defeription of it, wc liavc 
borrowed' from that valuable and patriotic work, the 
Tranfa^ions of the Society for encouraging Arts, Ma- i; 
nufaiflures, and^CofhiHerce, Vol. VIT. p. 14.8. Theap-^f 
pahttlhs confifti of a vvooden frame four feet two inches • 


*5 


Itened with a little water, and a thin coat of it mud he ^ ^ ^ 

' placed around the young worms, which will itnra^iate- high, each fide 16 inches and a half wide, divided into 
jy begin to feed upon it. 'right partitions by fmall pieces of wood which form 


tVwpercx*- We have mentioned, all the diflFcfcnt kinds of food, 
periments whicli, as far as wc have heard, have been uied With 
rn^lcon fuccefs to noiirife the filk worm j not, however, 
V .riou* VC- great confidence, but as experitnen'ts. which it might 

jjculilcs. be worth While cairelully Ip confidcr and .^rforhi. Wc 
mud hot, omit to mention that one pri^rahy udio has bad 
much experi^epre ia the c« .dlk worm 

us^ that the. {irt^dci^ &pm\aoy 
mulbeWy Icayea of .<ti <|uriity, aij^ that the 

worms nife , jWe thit 'there is 

reafou to lufp^ thittUc;ex^^fi^ IklU 

fully pCTformc 4 | Other food 

except mulherjy experiment 

ought and care. 

We know ia i Rate can live 

upon fppd, fupported 

them th« Certain it is, 

nature, par- 

tak^ of a'|M^ to which is reje 61 ed by 

i and 

mulbei^)^^' 
clufiye pWpriv, 
fcQ tribc^^ Whtch 
What fitu. .Having now 


as lyell as an ad. 
Being Who feeds 
^^a^^anding the number- 
Jn aiot^^s Wnd ' veget ables, the 
by them iaih as ahe ex- 
M the ehfef of the in- 
Wpaf fhe ' ifc jef man. 

._^'^od pi'bpCT Sir, flic filk 

uuon and worm, wi^* ifhall pe&St bonfid^ WhaVf^^ h ttloll fa- 

’*P««icnu vourable to them: ' In thi^ dj^hiibrt' iqif 
vvower vrho have beep in the piWdIfice of rearing 

filk worms, they ought always tb be kej^ina dry place, 
well dicltered, and j>6irefrihg a cdn'fideriible degree of 
.warmtb, and which is hot expbfefi to fudden traitfitions 
ifrom heat to cold. If the weather' be too cold, a"ffnall 
fire puli be made : this k of mod importance when the 
wotWis are ready for fpimiing. A' foutheni expofurc 


proper 
Jur thefe 
utfcAi. 


right partitions by fmall pieces 
grooves, iotowhichtbc Hides run, aridarethuscaniythrud 
thto«or drawn out of the frame. The upper Hide (a) in ccccLxvr. 
the. model fent to the fociety by Mr Swayne is of pa- 
per only, and deligned to receive t!te worms as fuon as 
hatched; the two' next (^, 1 ) are of catgut, the threads 
about one-tenth of an inch dillant from each other ; 
thefe are for the infefts when a little advanced in fizc : 
the five lower ones, marked r, c, e, e, r, are of wicker 
work; but,asMrSwayne afterwards found, netlingmay 
be fubdituted with advantage inflead of wicker bot- 
totOs. Under each of thefe, as well as undev thofe of 
catgut, are fliders made of paper, to preveiit the dung 
of the worihs from Falling on thof^e feeding below them. jg 
The management of filk worms is next to be at- Proper 
tended to. The proper time for hatching them is for 
when the leaves of the mulberry arc full grown, 
nearly fo ; that as foon as thefe infcAs are capable of womii. 
receiving food they may obtain it in abundance. To 
attempt to hatch them fboncr W'ould be hurtful, as the 
weather would not be fufiiciently warm. Be Tides, as 
leaves arc neceffary to the life of a vegetable, if the 
young leaves of the mulberry-tree arc cropped as foou 
as they arc unfolded, the tree will be fo much weaken- 
ed as to he incapable of producing fo many leaves as it 
would otherwife have done ; and if this prafticc be fre- 
quently repeated, will inevitably bedeftroyed. 19 

When the proper feafon is arrived, the eggs may be Ifow they 
hatched cither by the heat of the fun, when it happens 
to be ftrong enough, or by placing them in a fhiall j 
room moderately heated by a Ttove or fire; and after be- 
ing expofed for fix or feven days to a gentle heat, the 
filk worm ifl’ucs from the egg in the form of a fmall 
black hairy caterpillar. When Mr Sway ne’s apparatus 
is tifed, the worms are to be kept on the drawers with 
paper bottoms till they arc grown fo large as not rea- 
dily to creep through the gaur.e-bottomcd drawers ; 
the)' arc then to be placed on thofe drawers, where they 


is therefore preferable. Some think lij^ht is of great are to remain till their excrements are fo large as not 


Utility fo filk worms, others think that they thrive bet- 
ter' in, the dark. As to what apartments are befi ac- 
commodated for promoting the health 0/ filk wbVms, 
and 'moft convenient for thofe who have the careo'f tbemt 
th^ be various according to the extent of t^he lha- 
'.Inuladture or the Wealth of the proprietors. Silk worms 
may be kept in boxes or in Ihelvcs. When (helves. are to 
be ufed, they may be Conftru6tcd in the followingmatincr: 
The (helves may be of wicker, ranged at the diftance 
of a foot and a half, and fixed in the middle of the 
room : their breadth ought to be fuch, that any perfon 
can ^fily r«teh to^the middle irom either tide. This 
» perhaps the fimpleft and cbeapeft apparatus for rear- 
ifig filk worms ; but there is another apparatus M'hidi 


readily to fall through ; when this is the cafe, they mult 
be removed to the drawers with the wicker or netting 
boftonfis, and fed thereon till they (how fymptoms of 
being abqut to fpin. It is fcarcely neceflary to mention, 
that |he paper Hides beneath the gauze and u^icker 
drawers Arc intended to reenve the dtiug, which fhould 
be tnipfied as often as the worms are fed, at lead once 
a day ; or tb dire8, that when the worms aru'fcd, the 
Hides arc to be firfi drawn out a confiderable way, and 
tbe drawers 10 red upon them. 

It has been already mentioned, that wet or dampwet o. 
food 4 s exceedingly prejudicml to: thefe inTcfls. Ik pro- damp food . 
duces contagions and fatal dificafes. To prevent thcP*'®d«ces 
neceflity of giving them wet or damp fuod, attention 
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ought 
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It 

Ought to 
b« kept as 
rlcnn as 

fumbfe. 


S5!k. ought to be paid to the ^eatlier, fo' thit when there 
^ ’ rs an immedfate profpedl of Vatrt; h fifScicnt qtiamity 

of leaves- may be gathered to ferve tlie worms two ot 
three days. In this country, the leaves of the Hack or 
red mulberry tree may be prefemd good for food, al- 
though kfpt four oh five day's, by the following method: 
When new pthert*d, lay tltem loofely fo glared earth- 
eti vcifeU, pTacc thefe in a cd^ld plaee,''well aired, not 
expoft^ to drought. 

The uimoft attention tnuft be paid to^ pr<?feTTC the 
phee where filk worms ifo kept as elran ai p6fflble^: the 
houfc or room mult be wcH ventilated, tlrat ho noxious 
vapours be accumulated. By feimt experiments of M. 
r«ujas dc St Fond, which are recorded ttf his hifiory 
of Languedoc, it appenrs that the filk wohn is much in- 
jured by foul air. All decayed leaves murt be remov^ 
from them, as it is now well known that they etnit bad 
air in grtat abundance. 

One of the moll difficult branches of the management 
of filkwormshashitherto been the cleaning without bmt- 
*firig them. - To avoid this inconvenience, the peafants 
in France and Italy frequently allow the whole titter to 
Jfi, N® 9j.remain without ever cleaning them, which is ihecaiife 
of that unw'holcfome ftench that has been fo often re- 
marked by thofc who vifit the places for rearing 
filk worms in thtfc countries. *l”'hi8 difficulty may 
be effcdually removed by providing a net, or, what 
would be Hill better, a wire-bottorned frame, wrought 
into larger mclhes like a riddle. Have that made of a 
fixe exai^ly fufficient to cover the wooden box in which 
the worms arc kept. When you mean to fhift them, 
fpTcad frefh leaves into the wire balket ; nnd let it down 
gently over the worms till it comes within their reach. 
'^I’hry no fooner perceive tlie frelh food than they aban- 
don the rnhbilh below, and creep through the mefites, 
foasto fix thenifdvcs upon the leaves ; then by gently 
railing the frcfli balket, and drawing out the board bc- 
loxv (which ougl»t to be made to Hip out like the flip 
bottom of a bird^s cage), you get ofl'all the excrements 
and decayed leaves, without incommoding the worms in 
the fni.Mleil degree ; and along with the litter you will 
draw' off an inch or two in depth of the foiilcft mephitic 
vapours. To get entirely rid of thefe, the board, w^hen 
thus taken out, flioiild be carried without doors, and 
there cleaned ; and the flip board immediately replaced 
to receive all the excrements and offals* After it is rc- 
}ilacedi the wire frame that had been elevated a little, 
may be allowed to defcend to a convenient diffance a- 
bove the board without touching it. Thus will there 
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bd left a vacata fpace for the mepliiticah- to fall below 

the wof rtis, fo 'as to allow them to' fohabit « wholcfamc * 

region of the at morphere. t , 

When a frefh fupply of food is to be gitven before 
cleaning, the wire> frame ought to be Jet down as clofe 
to the board as can be fafelydupr, and another wire- 
bottomed frame put over it, with freffi leaves^ as before 
deferihed. When the worms have abandoned that in 
their turn, let the flip hoard, together Vriih the lower 
wire* frame, he drav\*u out and removed, and lb on as 
often as neceffary. I'o admit of this Hlternatechaugr, 
every table, confilting of one flip-board, ought to have < 
twofetsof wire-bottomrd frames oftbe fomc fize ; tlie 
flip-board tu be Slwnys put into its piwe immediately 
after' it is cleaned^ and the wne frames reftrved. to be 
afterwards placed over the ocher- Hy this mode of ma- 
nagement, it is probable that the worms would be favecl 
from the difeafes engendered by the mephttic air, and 
the nltmerofls deaths that are the cotrfequenct of it 
a'^ided- ■ ‘ - 

‘ Dr AhdirrfoiVi to wtbom we have already acknowled- Quicklime 
ged ohroHigationsyafivi lo'ddieziii tbiseouutry has been wquM 
rutiuh indebtad fmr S^nicultiire, ah the 

fi(heries> £ec^ advifea thofe^ili!!^ have the foafiagcmtmj^'*^ ***■- 
of filk wfwtes flWiri;a of freflt flaked 

qtdc^liracvptm ttnfaefo ikdfeaned, im- them, 

mediately platfiei ' Tiiis wrouki 

abfor b t he^inSpli^tiiii^ Ififo* it 

would defeend upon the forfoda^^thequickTirne. Thus 

would the atmbrpherc 

of pure air ( c ]f- • Wm' tifoy wa^tt s to 

be frequently with 

tend mudi to prombtO' ol^^as^fs::at 
and augment 

thm of the y)mfon#|Vhi(>'>if^ 

W hen the filk wortspr ddavea fllky Mr ^ 

traces on the proof Swayre’s 

that it is ready ttif'bi^h 

ry to form, 8 new flk^h;ht^'cdmmotrly donc^®*" 

by pinning toother whlirL I 

With- hma^b^s. r«rto i 

whertf there irfc nnfoy wijfo^-is-eatcce^ 
wftfifcs mudh !andj||tss a large numfeer of pins 

befides, a^ the fiflt wbrw afohiys weaves an •outer cover- f^r 
, ing Or defenfive Web before it begins the cocoon oxtleBneov 
ovial ball, I apprehended that it caufed a needlcfs waftc j/’ 

of filk in forming the broad web »t the top. The n»c- y[{^p 
thod 1 mirke i^fe of is, to rolls fmall piece of paper (an 
unc/ut o6lavo leaf, fuch*as tJiitt of an old magazine,' fo 

» fufficiciit 


(c) To put this queftiou beyond a doubt, Mr Blancard made the following comparative experiments, which 
w’crc fevcral times repeated. •• I procured (lays he) four glafs jars tiinc inches high and five in diameter, clofirrg 
the mouth with cork Hoppers. After which I placed in each of them, in their feednd life (fo mue may be tranflated 
which means the itage between the different iicktieffes), twdve filk worms, which were fed four times a-day ; and 
which I confined in this kind of prifon all their life, without taking away ehher their dead companions dr their 
ordure or litler. Uprinkicd with chalk the worms of onTy two of thefe jars, aind kept the twb others to com-^ 
pare wiih them. 

In thofe wiilioutTime, I never obtained neither more nor lefij than three fmatl and itnperfc£l cocoorts [cblques 
tu huJhrcJ), and in the two that were fprinkled with lime, I had very often twelve, attd never Icfs than nine fii»c 
fwlhfizcd firm cocoons,'* ' ' ' 

Th'.s experiment affords tbe,moff fatiiffidlory proof of the utility of this pro'ctfs. ' Frqm'a number of trials be 
foimdl, that esten when the woim^ were covered with a' very large prCportion of lime, they ne^cr vi*crc in ihjj way' 
incommoded by it. . . 
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Aiflicitiiit Ah- three round tny fore dngera, and tp give 
^ jLa twiA at the bottom ;.>wluch ia done with thcutmoft 
expedition, and givta no occaliun for the ufe of pina> 
Tlwfc rolled paper-cafee being likewife of a form more 
iteanyTtfembliog that of a cocoon, wkh a much narrow- 
er opeoing on the top than the others, takeaaway the 
nec<^ty ^ urafling much fiik on the outer weh« and 
confeqttently kavesmcirc to be employed hi forming the 
ijalL. ’.yiie lUk is readily taken out of thefe cafes by 
isntwilHiig the bottom ; and if this be di>ne >¥ith mode»' 
ratexarcr and the papers are prefervetl, they willferve 
feveral times for the. like purpofe, , » , 

Ot tiers ad rife, that when the filk worms arc prepare 
iog to fpin, liitk biiflies, of heath, braom# or twigs* 
(hi>uld be ftuck upright near the ^heU or boK in which 
tlicy are enclofed : tlu: worms moaot theie« aiidattaqb 
their web to tliem. 

When tlie mrtiis are ready to mouot* hi order to 
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Others re- 
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16 

-low filk 

vormemiy jf ibe weather hr hot, tfUeodsd.wiijth thuuddf, yo« 
irVon If- i\itm in a ]augiiifhin|^ condition; your aire pmft 

tt&vd by be to revive ithem*? whiah tffedied thUjSA Tf»hc 
huiidt r. a Arw eggs and ooioaa^ aiidA^y J^baa;^ ip k |Uiii Uriih fdme 
ftslc hog’s lard, the. rpukariUlie beltpri ao^^ntjake paa- 
n/ji cake a which dtnie^'Cafiy room 

mL/ Hief ate kept,:ikkd|jip #diiM with 

wiU bCjfarpisifidflfi'ciete revises 

them* excites Uiieab^fyh<^taivomb4one feeding, 
and makes, the ocheas tlaENt Aiie.^dy op 

ihctwiga* . i 

In .about , ten Of ac^qedmg to the ac- 

counts whkjvrwiefKilveiMccived^m'Mr Andrew Wright 
of PaHleyi; k «kt>he faMpmaicluded, that if the w€*t tns 
baye .%i|lQi^dr^lriW^ be {CgWvd.ed* 

one another 

XCOfk^^flg to; confidcr the 

msthod olklanag^l*^^ >be diilinguifiied 

iaito the good may be knoivn 

by theft marts : .liivmg* and. firm ; have 

a fine grater both tWy ar|? frcje 
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hQooos aVo^ may; be ar- 
:ir^cfKtepa8,.ja ffWph 


the worm, in confeqnencf of fiidtoefis, is petrified pv ro 
duced to a fine powdcij Theft !.^oo0os;produce more 
iilk Uian othcri!, and are fold inPiedmcHU ai.tnilfasmuch 
again. Tliey may be didingiiiibcd by the npife sybich 
the worm makes when th& cocoonis OiakeU;., Of the bad 
cocoons, there are fix fpecies s The 
o.ie extremity of which enda in 3 point i the filk wbl^h 
povers the point is weski and foon breaik<i.pr tgavs. 
2, Tliecma^otUj which are bigger, but thcco?itcxturcis 
weak. 3 7^hc duft^ns^ or double cocoons, which have 
been formed by the joint labour of two and fometimes 
of three worms. 4^ The which have a loofe con- 
texture, fomeumes fo louic that they are irarifparcnt. 

5. The perforated rocofitiSf which liave a hole at out. end. 

6. The lad cliQquette^ which^is compofed of defective 
cocoons, fpotted or .rotten, iidulcs thefe there is the 
good choquette^ which does not properly belong to ci- 
ther of tiicfc tw'o claflis : it is fonned of thofe cocoons 
ill wdiich the worm dies before the iilk is broujjht to 
perfection. The worms adhere to one fide ot itic co- 
coon, and therefore when the cocoon is fliakcii will not 
rattle : ihc filk is as fine* but is not of fo bright a co- 
lour, nor is fo flrong and nervoui, a& that whivh iypb- 
Uiiied from good cocoons. 


aS 


TM cocoopa which are kept for breeding arc called 
rajfW.^cH'uons,, For fclvdling and .prtferying tlMifei wc ' 
liave ,beeu Tavoi^^id with foinc valuable inllrinStions by 
Mr Wright of Paifley, , which we lliall prefent toour^^ 
readers*^The Iwgett and beft cocoons ought to be iniJiuikions 
kept iur breed,, xbout a^ equal number nf males and for idedl- 
.the cpcoons that contain the former are flraiT)* i"? ar.a 
er pointed the ends than thofe that contain the lat* I reserving 
ter. Although it flionld happen that there are 
feipalef ahs^ males, little inconvenience or ill confe-^^*^ 
q,4;encesqm arife from it, as one male wjll ferve tuo or 
Uiree females, if the time of their comhi^ out of the 
cqcoons anfwcr.. About 13 or 15 days after tlicy be- 
gin to; fpin,, the cocoons for breed maybe laid on Ihects 
of white paper ; about this time the moth opens for it* 
felf a paifage through the end of iis cocoon, and 
iifucs.out. Wlien the female haalaid htr eggs, w'hich 
on an average may amount to 250^ liiey are fprcaii 
upon ihecte of. paper and hung up to dry in I'pine 
place where they may not be expofed to the heat of 
tlvefuQ : after being dried they mull be 4 cool 

well aired plac^, where neither vapours nor moidure 
can reach them. That they may be prefi rved from ex.^ . 

ternul accidents, as iuiVets of did'erent kinds .\vi}l Jrllroy 
them, and mice are their encmicb in all the fiages of ihcir 
exigence, they ihould be kept in ilonc pots or glafi 
bottles with their mouths Hopped, and there remain un- 
til brought out next ferifon to be hatched. 

The cocoons from which the filk is to be immediately How to 
wound mull be expofed to the heat of an oveu, i;i oider j.rtjurc tbr 
to kill the chryfulisor aiinlia, wliiLh would oiherwifv eat u^coo !i for 
its w'ay through t]»e cocoon, and render it uf Icfs. The ^ 
folhiwiiig diu’Ctioii.s are given f«)r managing this procefs ‘ 
by one of the foil filk manufadlurers in Italy : — 

Put your cocoons iu long fhallovv ba/lcets, aiid fill 'T'r jvf if} ’oft a 
them up within an inch of the tup. Vuu then cover 
them with papcr,and put a wrapper over that, Thcfcbaf- 
ketsare to be dirp.>fccl in an oven, vvliofe heat ib as neai'^''' ' 
as can be that of an ovin from which the bread is juil' 
drawn after being baked. When your cocoons have re- 
mained therein near an hour, you mult diavv them out ; 
and to fee ivhclhcr all the worms are dead, diavv out a 
dupion from the middle of your baiket and open it ; if 
the worm be d^-ad, you may coiicludc all the red are fo; 
becaiifc the contexture of the dupion being ttrongtr 
than tha^ pf the oilier cocoons, it i^s coiift.()U'-MtIy Kfa 
cafy to be penetrated by the hear. You mull obfcive 
to take it fvurn the middle, of the batket, becai.fc in 
that'part the hrut is leall perceptible, AiUr you have 
drawn your bortects from the oven, you nuiH firli cover 
each of them \wili a woollen blanket or rug, leaving 
the wrapptT befidcb, and then you pile them above one 
another. If your baking has fuecceded. your woidlcu 
cover will bt all over wet with a kind of Jew, ibe thick- 
nefs.of your little finger. If there be lefs, it is a fign 
your cocoons have been too much or loo little baked. 

Iftoq much, baked, the worm, being over-dried, cannot 
traiifpiie a humour he no longer contains, and your co- 
coon is then burnt. If not enough baked, the worm 
has not been fufiiciently penetrated by the heat to diilil 
the liquor he contains, und in that cafe is not dead. 

You mull let your ba/kels Hand thus covered five or 
fix hours if pofijble, in order to keep In the heat, as 1 ^ 19 ' 
makes an end of llifliug tliofe worms which might have 
avoided the Gift imprelTion of the fife. You are like- 

wifi*. 
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«vife to take great care to let yout cocooqs Hand m the 
QTcn the time that is necelTary ; for if they do not Hand 
long enoughf yoorwOrms arc only Hunned for a time and 
will afterwards be revived. lf» on the other bandf you 
leave them, too long in the oveut you bum them : many 
iiiftances of thefc two cafes are freq.uently to be met 
with. It if a good fign when you fee fome of the but- 
terflies fpring out from the cocoons which luve been 
baked, becaufe yoii may be certain they are not burnt. 
For if you would kill them all to the laH worm, you 
would bum many cocoons which might be moce expo- 
fed to the heat than that particular worm. 

[ow the The next operation is the winding of the iilk. Be- 
flilt is^to before you begin to wind, you rauft prepare Jour cocoona 
as follows : 

X. In llripping them of that wafte iilk that furrounds 
them, and which ferved to faden them to the twigs* 
This burr is proper to Huff quilts, or other foch ufes $ 
you nvay likewife fpin it to make docktngSB but they 
will be coarfe and ordinary. 

2. You tnufl: fort your cocoons, feparating them into 
different clafTes in order to wind them apart* Thefe 
clafTes are, the good white cocoons ; the good co- 
coons of all the other colours ; the dupions ; the 
cocalons, among which are included the weak cocoons ; > 
the good chuquette ; and laHly, the bad ohoquette. 
In forting the cocoons, you will always find fome per- 
forated cocoons amongft them, w'hofe worm is already 
bom ; thofe you mud fet apart for fleurct. You will 
likewife find fome foufflons, but very few ; for which 
reafon you may put them among the bad choquette, 
and they run up into wade. 

The good cocoons, as well white as yellow, are the 
eaiicd to wind ; thofe which require the greated care 
and pains are the cocalons ; you mud wind them in 
Ciioler water than the others, and if you take care to 
give them to a good windder, you will have as good 
filk from them as the red. You mud likewife have 
careful windders for the dupions and choquettes. Thefe 
two fpecies require hotter water than tlie common co- 
coons. 

The good cocoons are to be wound in the following 
manner: Fird, choofe an open convenient place for yujir 
filature, the . longer the better, if you intend to hive 
many furnaces and coppers. The building fhduld be 
high and open on one fide, and walled on tne other, as 
vvdl to fereen you from the cold winds and receive the 
fun, as to give a free pafTage to the dcam of your ba* 
fons or coppers. 

' Thefc coppers Or bafons are to be difpofed (when the 
bnilding w*ul admit of it] in a row on each fide of the 
filature, as being the mod convenient method of pla- 
cing them, for by that means in walking Up and down 
you fee what every one is about. And thefe bafons 
ihould be two and two together, with a chimney be- 
tween ^very couple. 

Having prepared your reels (whkb are turned by 
hands, and require a quick eye), and yoviir fire being a 
light one under every bafon, your wtndder mud day 
till the w'ster is as hot as it can be without boiling. 
When every thing is ready, you thrbW into your 
bafons two or three handfuls of cocoons, which you 
-gently brufh over with a wiik about fix inches long, 
cut dnmpy like a broom worn out : by thefc means the 
threads of the cocoons dick to the walk. You rouft 


difcngagc thefc threads from tjbe walk, and pm^ethejn 
by drawing thefc ends with your fingers till they ^ 
come off entirely dean* This operation is called la 

When the threads arc quite dear, you mud pafs four 
of them (if you will wind dnefilk) through each of the 
holes in a thin iron bar that is placed horizontally at 
the edge of your bafon ; afterwards you twid the two 
ends (which con^ft of four cocoons each) tVi^nty or . 
-twenty-five times, that the four cods iu each thread 
may the better join togetho’ in eroding each other, and 
that your filk may be plump, which otberwife would 
be flat* 

Your windder muft always have a hpwl of cold w»a- 
* ter by her, to dip heriingersdn, and fp fprjiiklc. very 
often the faid bar, the. heat wyNoot burn the 
thread. 

Your threads, when thus twilled, go upon two iron 
hooks called rampjns,. which are pjaced higher, and 
, from .‘thcncc; they go ^upon the reel* ,, At one, end 
of the wis of the reel >is a ci^-wheel» which catching in 
the tee* of 0X0 'o 

the left, and tji^ead,that is upon u ; 

ib that your i 51 k> 
and your ihk^n 

broad* > si ^ , 

Asoftcus>i^*^jS009|^ orbreak 

or diihiniih 

the number r^uio^/^OK 
the cocoons wind 
join two cocoons b|Kf .,fNMwiqj^- 
Thus you may «dnd three 
wound, and your filt ja 

When you wouR. 
one end on your 

the other threap ,i? / ,*>! 

immediately, 

You mud iret 

the lad, beo^lTe IW end, the 

knW, tbaikb 
and makes *e4dj(t:fpul 


JO 5 .l^caufc, as 
you mud 
(ce k . new one : 



Y^en yoo Wie ypw njud 

clean yoiir baifQn%;ul^ but. iB drjp^d worms, as 
well as the cocoons, iQn . jjebicn ? 1**0^ 

which you fird !apen and take pot tfie wow, and then 
throur ihem .into a baficet by you, into which you like- 
wife cad the teofe filt that comes off in making the 
battue. 

You then proceed as before with o*er two or three 
bandfuls of cocoons t you make a new battue j you 
purge them, and continue to wind the fame number of 
cocoons or their equivalent, and fo to the end. 

As was already mentioned, the windder mud always 
have a bowl of c^d water by her, to fprinklc the, bar, 
to cool her fingsrs every time Ihe dips them in the hot 
water, and to pour in^ her bafon when neceflary, that 
XB, when her water begins to boil. You mud be, very 
careful to twill your threads a fuflicient number of 
times, about z$f otberwife your filk remains .flat, in- 
dead of being round end full; befides, when the tilk is 
not well crolfcd, it never can be clean, becaufe a gout 
or nub that comes from a cocoon will pafs through n 
fmall' number of thefc twids, though a greater will 
dop it, Your thread then breaks, and you. pafs what ^ 
fouhiefs there may be in the middle of your reel be- 
tween 
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tween the tw& hnnks, which ftares for a head*btad to 
tic them. 

You muft obferve that your water be juft in a proper 
' degree of heat. When it is too hot» the thread is 

deidi and has no body ; when it is too cold, the ends 
which form the thread do not join well, and. form a 
har^^ lU-qilalHied filk. 

Yov nhift change the water in your hafon four timea 
aii>day for your dupions and choquette, and twice only 
for good cocoons when )nou wind fine filk ; but if you 
wind coarfc filk, it is neceftary to change it three or 
four times. For if you were not to change the water, tte 
fdk would not be fo bright and glofty, be caufe the worm 
contained in the cocoons fool it rery con(idersd)ly. You 
muft endeavour as much as pcrlTibfe to wind with clear 
water, for if there are too mahy worms in it. your filk 
is covered with a kind of duft which attracts the moth, 
and deftroyi your filk. << 

You may wind yonr filk of what fiae you pleafe, 
from pne eocoOD' t6 i 06 ai but it it di&tdt to' wind 
more than td iv a thtdiid; The tikfctyV that in 
which cbnlfifts the |p*ea<^iliS^ to whid even $ 
becaofc atthe t^cpok and 

you muft then tOiu' to*^fa^iup the fame 

0 thread of two cocpons. 
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itze. This dii 
fo great, that 
which We call ' 


ir to 'liigf 'a SSl of three, of 
lour, 6r of fia to four, of 

Ibor to five,^ pf you proceed 

'to ‘aobarfer'£l»li§^'’ibU^^^ iblCidate fo nicely as to 

one cooOdti mbffror fbr example, from 


iMoum- produce a 

Tl ko' ’determine this point 

I ^ tfu^ ftems to be, that 

<2f filk. from of worms 

may prodi^^mm^'^fl!^^ at^biiitf ^ii&e thisn at another. It 
is related In yol^^bf the of 


the Sacittt foryddbi^hg Atts^ Ac. that Mrs Wil. 


hams obtained nearlV^i^b&e‘'afi^ a kaff of^ filk from 
244 ebcoonil Mr Swdyne fMip- yd dbcodns pjKicurcd 
loo'gralns. Mtfs Rht>aet obtained ftom the 

fargcU cocoons, th^ quartert of an ounce ahd a drachm. 
From a paper in the fecond volume of the Ameri- 
can TranfaAions, which WC have before referred to in 
the courfe of this article, wt are informed that 1.50 
ounces of good cocoons yield about 1 1 ounces of filk 
from five to fix cocoon's : if you wind coarfer, foiuelhlng 
inbre. Bdt wliat appears aftonifiiing, 'Mr Salvatore’ 
Bertezen, an Italian, to whom the Society for encou- 
raging' Arts, See. adjudged their gold medal, raffed five 
%% pounds of excclUiit filk from 12,000 worms. , 

gth of The cocoons produce a thread of very unequal 
Lhieadsi ;; you' may meet with fomc that yield 1200 ells, 
whilftj dther s will fi-aredy afford 200 ells. In geneml, 
you may calculate tl^e production of a cocoon from jpoo 
\\ to 600* etls'in kogth. 

^ritaget As there is cvet^y frafion td hope that the filk manti- 
. failure will foon be carried on with ardour ' in this 
cd filk extent, we are happy to learn 

^ that the filk loom has been much improved lately by Mr 
Sholt of Bethnal -Green. Ii appears from the evidence 
pf' feeeFal 'gefitlented converfant in that branch of filk 
Weaving to which' ibis loom is particularly adapted, that 


the advantages of this conftruAion are, the riniog 
light, a power of fiiortening the porry oCcafionSly, lo !». 
as to fuit any. kind of woik, being more portable, and ^ 
haviug the gibbet firmly fixed, together with iKe 
ditniootion of price ; which, compand with the oX^e/theSo- 
loom, is as five pounds, the price of a loom on the old^i^y frt en* 
conftrudtioil, to three pounds ten (hillings, the price oitoyrufrinj^ 
one of thofe contrived by Mr Sholl; and that, as 
propbitibn C(f light work is to ftrong work as nine to^ ' 
one, ikis fort or loom promifes to be of very confidcr- 
Mk advantage, particularly in making modes, or ether 
black work. ^4 

As a plate of this loom, with proper references, wifiDercription^ 
render its advantages moft intelligible, we (hall fubjoiiio^ h. 
thefe : Plate CCCCLXVI. A, A, The fills ; B, B, The 
breaft-roll pofts ; C, The cut tree ; D, D, The up- 
rights ; £, The burdown ; F, The batton ; G, The 
reeds ; H, The harnefs ; I, The breaft-ioll ; K, The 
chcefe ; L, The gibbet ; M, The. treddles ; N, The 
tnmblers ; O, Short counter- raefiies ; P, Long counter- 
mefiies ; Q^hc porry; R, R, Cane-roll pofts ; S, The 
cane-roll The weight bar and weight ; U, G, 
Coonter-weigiits ; W, The breaking rod ; X, X, Crol'i* 
rods. 

SitK-Worm* See Silk. 

SILPHA, Carrion-bxetls, in natural hifiory; a 
genus of animals belonging to the clafs of tnfeSst and to 
the order of edeopur^. The antennx arc clavated ; the 
clava arc perfoliated ; the elytra marginated the head is 
prominent ; and the thorax marginated. iHiere are 94 
ipccies, of which feven only are natives of Britain and 
Ireland, i. The vefpillo. The margin of the tliorax 
broad. The (hells abbreviated, black, w'iih two yel- 
low belts. The thighs of the hind legs large, with a 
fptne near their origin. Length near one inch. It in- 
fefts dead bodies. 2. The bipujlulata^ is black ; the 
antennae are long and fmall, and there are two red fpots 
on the middle of each (liell. The length is one-thiid 
of an inch. 3. The pujiulatot is black and oblong : 
there are four brown fpots on the fliclls : the length is 
onc-£fth of an inch. It lives on trees. 4. The qua^ 
dnpvnSata, The head, anteniise, and legs black. Mar- 
^n of the thorax and (hells arc of a pak yellow, with ' 
raur black fpots. The length half an inch. It is found 
in Cam-wood, near Hampftcad. 5. The fahulofa^ is 
black ; the antennse are (hort and globular ; there are 
five ftri® on each (hell. The (litlls and wings arc (liort. 

There are five joints on the two firft feet, four on the 
reft. It lives in fand. 6. The aquatica^ is brown, with 
a green bronze tiiiffc. 'I'hcre are four ribs on the tho- 
rax. On each (heS there are 10 ftriac. The length is 
one-fifth of an inch. 7. The pulicaria^ is black and ob- 
Ibng ; the (hells are abbtTvIated ; the abdomen is round- 
ed at the extremity ; the thorax and (hells are fcarce 
marginated ; the length is one line. It is found fre- 
quently running on (lowers. 

SlLPSrUM, in botany : A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the clafs of fyngenefia, and to the order of poly- 
gamia neceffaria ; and in the natural fyftcni arranged 
under the 49th order, hmpofitdt* The receptacle is pa- 
laeeous ; the pappus h.as a two-horned margin, and the 
calyx is fquarrofe. There arc eight fpccies ; the laci- 
niatum, terebintlnnum, pcrfoh'atuni, coOiiatum, afierif- 
cum, trifoliatum, folduginoides, and triloliatum. The 
firft fix of tbefc are natives of North America. 

SILVER,. 
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' ' SILVER, one of tlid p^ft^d\nic!^la, ^u4 the whit- 
.infl mnft brilKint nftion^ tht^fb dll; « of the fj>cc 5 fib 
grtvhyi atccordinfe to Bcf^an, of to .^2 \ hut accord- 
itijj to 'KirWati, m i . ' lt»'du£lility is not greatly 
irfferi^T to that bf as a grain of fflvcrlcaf itieafuTea 

fomewhat nibrc than Jr fqv^re inches ; and the filvcr 
w^rc hfed for ahrohotti^cal ^rpofes itjeafiireis dhly the 
7 ^0th part of aii 'itteh! iti dfanieter's "which « tab more 
than half the thickt>efe of the hah of ihc hnmair headi 
C» li U hardier and more claftic than lead, tin, ibr gcildj but 

ii^ff^; W«j^v,ler6 fo'than'cbf/^^ platina, or i rota r like other metals it 
* *i6* grows Itard by hartiTncriug, btat is cafily rediiccd to hr 

**' * former Rate by annealihg. It is more deftrudliUe tlian 

gold, mid isparrticuJa'flyaiSled upon by fulpbtfretmS ra- 
pofirs ; hctice tVs'fcifacc tarni^^s in the air, and affumes 
n dark brown ^colour. 

1 1 hashcen long thought ( fays M.FoUrcroy ) that (li- 
ver is indeftruCliblc. by the combined a^ion of heatatad 
air. It is certain, that this tnctal kept in fuHcm, whb- 
out conta^l of aitt, does not appear lobe feiifibly alter<i 
cd ; yet Junker had affirmed, that by, treating it a long • 
time rn the reverberatory furnace, in the manner of I- ' 
faac Holla Ildus, filver was changed into a vitreous icaU. 
This experiment has been confirmed by Macquer, That 
learned chctnill expofed fdver 20 times fucccffively in a 
porcelain crucible to the (ire of the furnace at Beves ; 
nnd at the aorii fuiion he obtained a vitriform matter 
of an olive green, which appeared to be a true glafsuff 
filvcr. Tins metal, when heated in the focus of a bitrn- 
ing glafs, has always exhibited a white pulverulent mat- 
ter on its furface, and a grcenifli vitreous covering on 
the fupport it teded upon. Thefc two fads remove all 
doubt refpc^ling the alteration of filvcr : though it is 
much more difficult to Calcine than other metallic mat- 
ters, yet it is capable of being converted after a long 
time into ^ white calx, which, treated iti a Violent fire, 
affords ail olivc-colourcd glifs. It may be poffiblc per- 
haps to obtain a Calx cu filvcr by heating this metal 
w'hen reduced into \cry fine laminie, or into leaves, fora 
very long time in a matrafs, as is done with mercury.'' 

MagcHan informs us, that by melting in a due pro- 
portion with gold nsf fletl, filvcr becomes greemfh or 
bluifii $ fo that it is capable of producing the white, 
yellow, red, green, blue, and olive colour morcorlefs 
confpicuoufiy according to the various circumttances of 
lifeat and proportions of the mixture. Though he 
makes mention of the vitrifications by Macquer alrcai 


into ^qtaadt^nguiaf pyramlcfa^ ’Mi' BetcNbd lAv* sliWrr.'* 
fervei, that, in cooling, it a»um^ n fymnrtctrieiU 
bbfcrvable erfi the furface by fnidtt fibres refeitibling the 
featliei-s of-ar pen. M. Fouixroy^ohfiirVM, tbat*tlie1ini?» 
bfittoh obtained' by' cuptdtfrtion', 
furface five or fiicdidf^arflitif^ among each 
a ptavement ; but' the eryfttaflTfzlktftatr ita t^fr^ecMI pfi/ 
ramids has hrtthet^a tahfetydAf piV^jUtaUj^ly extepciug by 
MefTrs Tillct and Mdnget; 

filver; meks with' a fmdferck^ghie^f,heat copper ^ 
but the late^iitapr&Ved ^Ifertbdiutlti^r of Mr 'W^edgewbod" 
fhoWs'that tbisis a tnifiaifct fdveb 
Fahrenheit hibi^ than 

It if foiindin'tbe'etfrtlijj' wi .:,njsu f 

ii ATfllfwr, gentraily ^lf of v 

and of this there -areTeveral vaNwii4e8i 'Ifi'^lThtn-phiited 
or leaved. 2 . Capillary filver, of fide MsMdk 
efr aiborefceliti trom PoMft tddF*4Cuiif- 

}^rfg In Noi^y. nllb tafftar'Hkkb nS&ti* 

&tng coarfelrtM'ih tWi(urfece,^<i 4 M’iwBag<Sta 
ed Mf chMt, W met- 

wkhlta bdf^^i^ly^ftBiHi^iu^^ 

4* Sottaei^iaies ‘Or 

itgularly iPfiis is' 

found at 

likeWife a khid lallhfl fhuk^A' 

mida! «f tbtt 

native' kind^'t ft' 

iff not, however; 

European mitads# f A 
in the mines of Shfi 
f.fen in l>ahtra.i 
It has been^ fotitad 
witir nkrkel, 
atiem k 

ntim, orgoofc ditiiig;^M 

coal is'ihbwQ' 'Fffcy* ' 

berg ; atad iposkbalfo 

of a fimihir filvet** ttfips-coalf/V ^ 

The capHfery^liledlft^ 'lioidr^^ 

Hetackel and iiAb tottt^bbeefS pro*p 54a. 

duded’Hy«d^idpdfi^d>G 9 P tOdfilvetMe ;? 4 ind W^Ue^ii 
rids taflikms, tbafif ^olphiir^ sidhrod In wgentie^hm' 
witlv 'ijlver, thb littdi^t 3 kes?b^piU«ryTorm.- &^atlvo . 
filver islikcWtfefh^HbdMfoOdd id the form of fpid^rs' 
webs, and fot oaMod hjyfke%aiilNWdaiMi^. ^ 


dytaken notice of, he denies that it can be calcined by 
hetit alone. '** Silver (fays; he) is fo fixed by itfclf irr 
the fire, thatj after being kept a whole month in fii- 
fioil, it had only loil one 60th part of its weight, which 
migiit be on aaepunt of fome alloy. It is therefore in- 
i-apablc of being calcined by mere heat ; and tbe.cahc 
of fiiv^, Which can only be made by means of its foln- 
tion in adds, is reducible to its metallic form without 
the addition of an^ oxygenous fubftance. But • Whrn 
filvcr is expofed to the ViolcjUt beat of the' fblar rays 
rollc^cd by a pbwerfiil lens, a-kind'of Tmoke Is feenf 
furroundrng it, which proves at laft to,be ^he minute' 
particles of the metal raifed and diTperfed by heat, as is 
evident if a thin plate of gold be expofed to it j for 
then the particles of filvcr arc feeu upon the gold in the 
lame manner as thofe of gold are Teen upbta' filvcr in a ' 
fiimlar experiment.’^ . / * 

By flow cooling after it has been melted, filver try- 
3 


7. It is met wbth in hrbndms lksa^d(>by>oaaedroi»» 
iuferted iiito one unotber; ^ Some ^lifiafe; Aod ’the t 
mark 6f aleaf ofTefti Of^ a trec'i «d<ers;>iM^'cnbw'' 
or fingle oAaedrtanS, wbofeatiglesiir^tr jmekt«dj though r 
thde M ai^ but 'brei 8. It iaoli/eti ^»ad difperfed 
through fand and ochrcr:as well aa"in'grBy Kmkfione in 
Lower Atiftria, and in a grenfufii^taliy near Sohemnita, 
or mixed with ochre, clay, Wi'caldfcwiii nic^ 
gencraltv alloyed' With ^cop|M!Vi*Tokef lides with 
iron, or regtalus of antimony ^t'iand fome<iitiea«t'^oti;ril ^ 
tains even five per ceut. of ' arfetato. ' ■ That found incar 
K uniberg' contains ’fo^ much 'gold, 'that the coloiiyof it 
is yellow. ■ ‘ ‘ J ' 

Walk'rius difiinguilherreven fpedes of nMivC’-fflvcr^ ' 
viz. I. In irregnlar maires and lumpi, at Kiinlberg tn 
Norway Siid' other places, tn a bed^Of ^elay*: lil'« 

granular and Jagged fbixn in ' America and NorwaJi4^‘ 
3. Arborefecnti in the plates already nnentiotfed^'t^rU/ 

ihui 
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x\m i<aiV 4 !«*' bcctJvecit the fiffurw.of *ftone 4 * ,iii Norway 
and OermaDf^ In » capillary form, in the places al- 
ready meatiooed, including the cobweb blver qf the 
SpanUrda already mentioned* 6 * Cryftalliaed* ^ 7 « Su- 
perlkiaL Mr Daubenton enumerates eight varieties, of 
imttve whitw iilvcTrof difTcrent forniSi moCkjof which 
have been already eoumeraled. The materials in .which 
this metal is moft oommonly found in ita native ilate 
Et«y bavcs*fal^itei Umt^donet lekaitef quarlz« chert. Bint» 
ferfeaainetgneifs, agate» mica, calcareous fpar« pyritet, 
fcbiAuSf clay. dtc. Sometimes it is iqet with in large 
ii^flrs» of the weight of 6 o pounds or more, in or nepr 
the vtias of mod metallic ores, particularly in Peru and 
in various parts of Europe, of a while., broMm, or yel- 
lowtih colour. {a Norway and in Alface it is found in 
the form of fulitary cubes and o^hedral ltimps» of yp 
and 6 o pounds weight* < . 7 ^ 

S* Nativi filvtr aUoyed mthb ath^r wr/ab* f*.With 
goUhaa in Norway* where it contains fo much as to 
appear of a ydliow.«olottr« . *«,With coppier. v g. Wish 
gold and copper* < <4* Aasaigwmatpd with merqofy* as 
in the nines of .^aUmrg* l 4 * JUiipis du,l 4 fle iaeii- 
eions a , native amalgam; of Jlvar iadinet^Ufy found at 
Mufchel Lsndiberg |u 4 ii^dtichy of iJSlmua Mots, in a 
ferruginous fnatrin* enfsad^with^cippabiw and cryftal- 
lized in a he 3 mgoas^dnWsui 4 ^.^ a latge fine. It was 
before the French preformed in the hkig’st»- 

bi»et at Paris. f. Wmkmh According to Bergman, 
thtt oTOooutainafwmpiSf ccht^ipfifoni but Mongez in- 
forms usivCha^th^ofi^dM exceed one per cent* 
6. WkH lead. v^^8iiW«ar:^fiifs Hf Magellan) is always 
contpiwcd iia lda^» .^ciugh the quantity is generally in- 
futtiifoa* to^dit^ Xeparating iu In 

themigu however, near 1600 

pcittdduwdqi^t urcoe^totned, in the cotirfe of 

thiHm yoalUr tellOla.hpd^ Djewmihire* which had 

becndifeovwi lrfHm*^#^^^ 900^y. mines 


to ‘the regulus of arfonic and iron., the three metallic 
iagredients being nearly in equal proportions. All the ^ 
eatraiieous matters with which the iilver is. united are 
fometimes in exceeding fmall proportion, but not to 
be neeleifkrd .where they exceed tl^ hundredth part of 
the whole mafs. ib. A particular kind of ftony iilver 
ores ia meniionedlby WaUeAus under the title of ia^ 
deSf and which contain the following varieties, viz. 
the oidcareous Giver ore at Aonaberg in AuGria, when 
the metal is mixed with an alkaline UmeGone ; the fpa- 
thofo ore. either white, variegated, or yellowifh. found 
atBchemoitx in Hungary t the quartzofe white ore in 
m powdery form, mixed with ferruginous fcoria. found 
at PotoG jn America ; the dark and variegated quartz- 
ofe Jilver ores, with many other fubdivilions diGinguiih- 
cd from one another by little elfe than their colour. 

Silver is found mineralized by various fuhllanees ; ai . 

1. With fulphur in the glaGy or vitreous Giver ore ; 
though this name feems rather to belong to the minera 
argenti cornea or born Giver ore, to be afterwards taken 
notice of more particularly. It is dudlile, and of the 
fame colour with lead, but quickly becomes very black 
by expofurc to the air ; though fometimes it is gray or 
black even when fir ft broken. It is found cither in 
large lumps, or inhering iu quartz, gypf um, gneifs, py- 
rites, &c. Its fpccifxc gravity, according to Kirwan, is 
7,200. A hundred parttof it contain from 72 to 77 of 
Giver,' and it is rarely coulaininated with any other mciaL 

Profeflbr Bruonich fays that it contains 180 mciks 
of Giver in the hundred weight. The medium between 
the glafs ore and the red gilder ore is called rofib^grivachs 
in Hungary, and brittle glafs ore in Saxony. It ia black, 
and affords a powder of the fame colour when pounded. 
In tlie mines of Himmelfurft near Freyberg, it is faid 
to have held 140 merks, but thefe pieces are very fcarcc 
atprefeot; and indeed the Hungarian glafs ores in ge- 
neral are now very fcarce, as Profeffor Brunnich informs 


Silver 


in C.«dig«BlhWf ' «>. though they arc now and then found in the wind- 

quantitie. of tliat^fe.fiWghiMHitlleton i« Ciid fhafts, which are frequently covered with a thin nicm- 

4 |.ha»6 clditei ftomstitem f (WllltuVnflUWtJli. The fame brane or rather cruft, of the colour of pyritea. Mr Ma- 
the year ovtjof gellan fay. that this ore is nothing clfc bnt native iilver 

every ton of lead- , aiw lead aft qmJy.weioif tie findt. penetrated by fulphur ; for, on being expofed to a ftow 
inir MOfes at.HolvweUiin FUwftlr* -pwdticed uo left heat, the latter flies oft, and the Iilver ftioots into Ida- 


than '37 ounces, or yjiGj: pinUids ofGl.ver from the 
year 1754 to 1756, a#d ftqm 177410*1776. There 
am fomc lead ores in EngUnd, whichi though very poor 
tn thait metal, contain between 5PP and ounces of 
filvet iu a ton of lead; and it is coipmonly obferved, 
that the pooreft lead ores arc tlic riclxeG in Giver.} fo 
that a huge quantity of Giver is probably thrown 
away in England l>y having .the pooreft font of 
lead ui‘4S properly effayed.** 7 * Mr Moiinet found Gi- 
ver united with avfenic among the ores which came 
from Guadaoal caual in Spain, and an ore of the Came 
kind is fuvniflwd by the Sawfon mine near Audrraberg 
in the fHsrU » but Mr Mongez very properly remarks, 
that tlicfe ores muft be diftinguiGicd from fuch as have 
the-arfeniciin tlxe form of Sn acid ; for iu this cafe they 
are (ttoprrly mineralized by it, whiUl tl»ere can only be 
a mixture of native Giver, or fome of its cniccs with ar- 
fenfoin itaregulinedorm- 8* Bergman mmiions Iilver 
in <a date of union with antimony. The ore yields feme 
irookc when roafted, bait has not the garlic fmcll obhfry^ 
xbk in ;the XsfeuicEl .fiirca*.: 9. The white filvcr o-'C, 
found in the miiies oear F reyberg, has the mcul united 
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ments. There arc nine varieties of it. i . Like black kai^ 
or plumbago, tlic moft common kind of any. z. Bruck- 
mau meuttuns a kind brown on the ouilide and gtceniGi 
within. 3. Thtyrllow ore hsisits colour from fomc ar- 
fenic contained in it, which forms an orpiincnt with the 
fulphur. 4.. It b alfo found of dgreenjjbt and 5. blui/b co- 
lour ; the latter is friable, like the fcoria of metals, and 
is calk'd at Freyberg Scblarckenerz^ or the ore of fcoria. 

6. It is found alfo in the arlorefcent, 7. Lamellatedn* 

8. Cry/lalii ted into otlaedral or bcxaedral prifius, and 
into pyramids with ten fidcs. 9. Lailly, It is found 
fu^rfoiak or covering tlie ftoues or marfes of other ores. 

2. The pyrites argentcub of Henckel contains Giver 
and iron mineralized with arfenic. There arc three va-p i j-. 
rietks of it. i. Hard, white, and Giiiiiug ore, of a 
cumpaft, lamellar, or Gbrous texture. The brighteft 
kind has lead Giver, only giving 6 or 8 uiiii,ces per quin- 
tal, and the richcil about ten per cent. It is found in 
Germany and Spain. It contains no. fulphur. 2. Of a 
yellovviih white colour, and ftriated texture jrefemblliig 
bifmutb. but much harder. It is found iu .Spain, and 
yields about 60 per cent* of filvcr. 3. In another kl.ut 

3 ti'- 
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fiiivw. the quantity of arfcuit;,U fo;grcaW i<hat h would fcarce- 
V"— ly dct’evxc tUo name of fdver ore if the arfenic were. not 
fcry eufily didipatedi it ia fuft and eafily cut 4 has :i 
brilliant tdeUlUc appetirahcc^ and run /ids orf conclKudai 
liiiniaar.' A quintal contains only from four to £x 
ounces of iilvery but it is eafily reduced by evaporatingf 
the acfcsntCi after which the fitver is left btdkind dightly 
contaminated with iron. 

3. irhe.red or ruby filter ore, the rot&guiden' o£ 't\vt 
Germans, .has the metal combined with fulphur etidar- 
fenic. It in a heavy ihin ing fubHancc, rofnetimes teaisC- 
pacenli and fometimes opaque.; Uic colour generally 
critafun, though fometimes gray or blackilh. It is 
found in (hapelefs tnalTes, or cryftalliaed in py«a midi or 
polygoM, fomclimcs dendritical or plated, or whJt ra- 
diated iiicruilations. It is is found in quartz, flint, 
fpar, pyrites, fparry iron ore, lend ore,.cabak.orc<,'jar- 
j>er, baro^felenite, gneifa, See. When radiated or ftriat- 
cd, it is called rtHh^nUfm hluth. It enteka in the fine, 
ami detonates with nitre. Its fpecific gravity is from 
^,400 to 5,684. Bergman informs us, that this kind 
contains, in the hnndreel, 60, fumctimei 70, pounds of 
lilvcr, 27 of arfcnic, and 13 of fulphur. The darkeft 
coloured ores are the richtU, the 3'ellaw kinds much 
poorer ; but the mod yellow do not belong to this 
fpccics, being in fait an orpiment with 6 or 7 percent, 
of lilvcr. This lull kind is brought chiefly from Potoii 
in America, and is called roft^eUr by the Spaniards. 

The fehuart^ guldtiu or Jt lit r mulm^ contains the 
metal mineralized by fulphur and a fmall quuntity of 
arfeuie and iron. It is of a black fouty colour, and 
war, fuppofed by Cronlledt to contain a good quantity 
of copper, to which its colour was owing ; but later 
experiments have evinced, that there is no copper at 
jr r^can's all ill it. Jt IB titlicT of a folid or brittle confillenoe, 
py. gjjjj a glaify appearance when broken, or of a loofer 
texture, and fooiy or deep black colour ; or it is found 
like mofs, or thin leaves, lying on the furfuce of oth^ 
filvcr orcr, or lliofe of lead and cobalt, or in clays, pon- 
derous fpar, gneil’s. See, It contains from 25 tu 60 
per cent, of filvcr. 

5. I'hc minora argenti albof the IVci/jT^Men ore of the 
Germans, is a heavy, foft, opaque fubllance, line grain- 
ed or fcaly, bright and (liiniiig in its fradturcs, of a 
whiiifli, fleely, or lead colour ; fometimes ciyflaUized 
in pyramidical or cylindrical forms, but often in amor- 
plums grains, or reCembling tnofs, or in the fortn of 
thin laminx incruflating other bodies, fotind in quarts, 
fpar^ dclflein, pyrites, blend, lead ore« eobak orr, 
fpary iron ore, fliiors, &e. It is very fuiible. Its 
fpecific gravity is from 5 to 5,300. Its proportion of 
hlver from 10 to 30 per cent* It is found, though 
not commonly, in Saxony, Hungary, the Hartz, and 
St Marie aux Mines. 

6. The nve{fert%y or white filver ore, is an arfcnical 
pyrites, containing filvcr* )t is met with in the Saxon 
mines fo cxadfly rcfembling the common arfenicai py- 
rites, that it ^nnot be diftinguifhed from it by itifpeo- 
tioii. Croriftedt fuppofes that the filver it contains may 
exlll in a capillary form ; but ProfJl'or Bronnich thinka 
this is not altogether the cafe. It is very fcarce, but 
met with near Frt'ybcrg. There is likcwife a bmwn 
miJm having the appearance of rags, met with ra the 
orcvicea and upon the lumps o£ .cubic lead ore is a mine 
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near Clauflbal and other plcicef, whiidi rdnttaine il gxeat 
quantity of filver. It is of a whitifli fbining 
hard, granulated, and folid, fometimes finking fire widi 
It difeovers a 'mixture <tf arfen>o,iiy amittkig a 
garltc'fmell wbeie heated. ' 

7. ThtJebiref*t» of the Gormaiifi has th^ metal edm- 

blned withfalpbuttttcd antimemyg It ie of adaiik rray 
and fomewhat browirilh colour. A variety of a blackifli 
Unic colour iofbcuid in the form Oif capillary ferry ftols, 
and cilied jedetertz or plumofe fUverore. It k met with 
in Saicaiiy, and (contain^ fometimes a mark or half a 
poundt^iomaiknea only two, thive, or four ouncesy and 
foinetimea only u mm t rifle of hKev, * per cen t « Thi^re 
is amothtt iidver ore, alfo* called teSerertw ly 'the <5cr- 
xnaas, ^bieh Contains' affraic’ and regiilua of ariftiiiKmy. 
TlUs aro iafo'metimesraho fooiid of a dark colour ; 
for the molt part amut plums, bnt (tMAetimea^ryftallia- 
eif/kito pyiatnids. It appears red when feraped, and 
contaSDS from one to five per centi of lilver; The ghrat- 
eft pan of thik oreiacopper, at^d the next atfehici Ac- 
cording to the. <x»pper aifitmiita > to Xii per 

cent. Ift tit led 4 a and^'o was 

lately Spami of a^liaid: 

mtd of a gtttyilb^hlar cis 4 ^i 

8. The g(>oJtidu^ ores ediitam fitver mkiertdiaed wHh 

fulphur in<c<imblhiaSoA y*itjf'lh^ and cobalt, 

k looke lik« the cobalt, 

by its 

Inhere are ' two 'otic 
face and feiYUgriu^oa 
pearance like the 

or 50 per cent of filver^ itoir, 

and united -to the te(bSdly.j!;‘;;V;^ 

9. ThC'Ckri 
fulphurated 'ccqipor' 
dark coloured 
ni'bbed. It 

met whh in 

a very difiadi^i^fii, the diftW-^ 

ent metals^ k 

has nrfenic tndted to^^be 114 ^ 

only the gray^c^opi^r filvcr^ ' of 

which k^ontuma Item one* ao twelve per' cc«t. the 
quantity of copper kckig ft*om to<a4 per 
the remofflder coafifting either of fulphur or arfeniCj 
w^ith a Httle iron* It is the moft of till filvcr 

ores ; and M; Monuet' remarks, that where Copper Is 
united to arfenic, filver is always 1« be foundi A' va- 
riety has been found^t SchemAitB, OOAtaiiAing a portion 
of gold atio* J 1 ' . ' ‘ wt ' 

10^ The fucieHeffde is an ore of !2iAC containing fil- 
▼er, and is met with in the Sftxoh and Hungarian rninvs 
among the rich gold and filvcr ores. It is either of 
a inusllic change able colour or black. Of tbefe there 
were formerly two* varietieis, viz. either' in the form of 
line fades or in balls, but t^ Ihtter is now entirely un- 
known. A black blend is found in Bohemia,' which is 
very heavy, with the fiirfacc fomewhat elevatVd likie 
fome kinds tji htematites^ but no filvcr has yet Hceh cx- 
traacd fiom ttj 

1 1. The pottcis ore, or galena, contains fil- 

ver mineralized with fulphiiratcd lead. It is alfo called 
pjrUont filver f and is of a brown colour, yielding but k 
very fmail portion of metal. It is met wfith at Kunf- 

berg 
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Silter. 


cu)-k<i Jlri- 


I l; 

iH Ncn^ay. W<!Kn ihe A! ret is 
' fulpiiwiiticd k^d »Hd tlic ore 

.1®. Tltc mfirtafiU' cwtwitjin*;; Wver has the metal 
united with fiilpliuraud iron. 'I'liere are great varieties 
ol^th^s ore- Wflwigf (ii|Fefent,jH'<»|)Oriioi»fi of the fnctal ; 
fomejprodHcc' <mlyMiaH an ou nee tJ-ffiNn* per cent. A 
liver^colosurwl »TOarcafite is foui d .it Kmdherg in Nor- 
way^ coitltaifri^ three to three ounces and a liidf 
of fiUijr ptrten*.*. 

13. Silver is found miiier*]i^ed with fulphurated and 
arkrdcal.cohak ; the Hone fonictimes containing 
thnteii Thrfe kinds Jteep w^.dlia water, but generally 
decay in the air, and lofc the fdver they ctMitain. It is 
found at MorgdilUrn near t'reybcrg and Antiaberg. 

14; The 0/*.? contahis fiver mineralized by 

falp^hur, with r-^gulus of antimony^ and barytes. It 4 a 
found in the bnu oi th u part kics ot granular fpir. 
Wftllerluflifaya that it is foft tlike mud* and feds like 
butter, lie iufpo^tt’it iobe p^Utoed fraai otheriilver 
ores wafticd away by r.nmd)ngiiuraJ;«i!a< . Bomary wdds^ 
that the miners IpQb.pipioil^jl dH %ii 6f other 

ores ifl the neighbws^^oSv* tMlIgb 
that it is only an Uiirfpea^ddGfete 


It contains but ‘^dv^r. 


Uecorhe perfc£^. 

15, TImi 


: brittle fub* 



ilsoeoi 

It » in a titw found. 

the HI- 

verk united fcarceft of 

ail the in fnowy cu- 

bicaJ.<JtyAathbb«(^^ colours. 

fl violaceous 

lia frequently 


not always of a 

^IttfeaiBka an earth eafily 

fudbic bind, rfriable, 

and eafily fomc 

degree ttwjieibk* be?ertt’^^^ a 

Airjfc of ; polifli when ttibbed# -T^tg.vferwESia^. f^ ore^ 
which il foiwctiiues mtsted wsth ilbt^ is fo- 

Uible 4» nitrous ttoid $ ^and this lA^rdS;# method -of fe* 
panattng them, the tewig infolublc in rimt 

tpendruum. When the horn filver is free from iron, it 
gertcrsUy contains 70 per cent, of liWor at lead ; but 
thefo pres inoftly contain fome portion of iron, a fmall 
part of which is even united to the mzirine acid. This 
kind'Of <>re was. firft analyzed by Mr Wonlfci who dif- 
i/A covered the prcfcnce of the vitriolic acid in if. 

[i*r 1776. I j,. Another kind of horn ftlvcr ore is mentioned by 
Mr Bergman, in which the metal is mineralized by tlw 
vitriolic and marine acids, along w ith fome fulphur. He 
doubts, however, whether the mineralization be perfeA 
in tins cafe, as the fait and fulphur do not admit of any 
other than a mechanical union. But fince iron is often 
found 30 thefe Ores,, a marcofite may thus be fomciimes 
formed. ’ , ' 

18. Thc/Avr ore is of a grcenilh colour, 

with a mixture of yellow and red. Some think^it is a 
mixture of red filver ore and calx of nickel. 

19, ^ rhe foiinceous filvfr ore. The colour of this ore 
is mottdor/^ Some imagine it to be a native lilvcr ore ; 
others that it is a mixture of galena, ochre, and fdver. 
It is fometimes found in the mountain cork, and is fo 
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combined with light that It will fwim upon water. 

one ounce of diver per quintal. • ^ 

Thcfe arc all the varieties hitherto obferved in which 
fiiver is met w'ith in the earth, though it may perhaps 
o;cur in various otlrer forms. It w<>uld he v/orih while 
toexfafndne whether, in thofe countries where g<>ld and 
fiiver are found in large quantities, the precious metHls 
may not be contained in fome proportion in the mull 
common ores, more efpci'iaBy when the imiiklrs of 
gold and filver have not been able to extricate them- 
felves in fueh a manner as to lie feparate in fiffurcs, 
veins, or hollow places of the mine. A mineralization 
of filver with alkali is faid to have been lately met with 
at Annaberg in Auflria j but the account of it as yet 
can fcarccly be depended upon. Profeflbr Brunnicb 
fays, that the filver contairnd rn the limeflone at that 
place appears to be native when the Hone is puliilicd. 

The pureft" filver is that which is extracted from Iu>* 
oa cornea, and is the only kind thar ought to be truil- 
ed lit the nice operations of chemiftry. 'I’he procefs, 
however, is very tedious, and ptcfsnto a very unexpedi- 
ed phenomenon, as this metal, though one of the moil 
fixed, is neverthelcfs volatilized in the openition in fuch 
a manner that it exhales through the pores of the cru- 
cible ; and fmall globules of fiver arc aftei wards foimj 
in the cover, and evx-n in tlic fiipport of the crucible. 
According to Cramer, this lofs miiy he prevented by 
fmcarrng the crucible with bl.ick foap, and nriixingwuih 
the luna cornea half its weight of oil or tallow, wliieli 
lafi mull alfo be added by little and little during the 
operationr 

M. Magellan takes notice of a remarkable appearance Cn^p. v, 
obfervable in diflblving filver in the nitrous acid. Hep. 5;:. 
obfierves, that this ttcid is its fpccific mcnflruum, at- 
tacking it even when cold with confiderablc ilFervt’f». 
rente, growing Imt, and emitting a conbdcrabk quan- 
tity ^f orange-coloured fumes, w Inch diminifh in pro- 
portion as the fat u ration advances. The met.i 1 appears 
of a pale browm colour in the conflict, and the folution 
becomes quite Mack. 'Phis laft appearance, however, is 
owing to atliin, black, fuliginous fubllancc, like frnul, 
which is at once formed into a cruft on the furfacc of 
tke thin plates of filver in iIjc fn ft attack of the acid 
upon them. This is a very fingiilar phenomenon, and 
hitherto unaccounted for, thefe black crufts being com- 
minuted intofmallcr and fniallcr particles by the adlion 
of the acid ; and, wdien the effervcfcence is over, they 
arc fren diftiudlly to fall to the bottom of the vefttl, ami 
to form a black fediment, leaving the liquid folution 
quite tranfparcnt, but of a blue colour inclining to 
green. This colour might he attributed to fome imall 
mixtvAre of copper, tkough the fd verufed in the experi- 
ment was of the purer kind. The chemifts of Dijon fay, 
that the nitrous folution of filver looks of a fine blue co- 
lour, if the acid be pure r.nd wtII concentrated ; but if 
it has any mixture of vitriolic or marine, a piTcipitation 
ofvitriolatfd fdver or lima cornea takes place. After- 
wards the fbhition becomes as colourlefs as water, but 
gives a lafting black tinge to animal fubftances. This fc.. 
lution is of great ufe in chcmillry, ferving to form the 
lunar cauftic, to purify the common aquafortis from a 
mixturcof the vitriolic and marine ^cid8,nnd is a very nice 
tell of the exiftence of thefe acids in mineral waters. 

Silver does not combine with eanlis; even by the moft 
violent beat, though M. Fourcroy fuppofes that its cals 
3 might 
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Ww, might giTe 8n olWe green to gkfii 'Mr Magellan iiw 
"forma us, that its calx/ j^ecipkated fey volatile alkaU, 
’ ~ IB^ves a yellow colour to glafs* and that he has feen k 
Itaihed in this manner high fvs^almoit to appear of. a 
red colour* In anitef -with moft m<ttals, even with koit* 
The nature of this alloy has heen but little inquired in- 
to, though Fottrcroy koF opinion that it may probably 
be of the grcatcft utility iii the arts- It oombineatti 
nil proportioha with copper^ fey which k is act deprived 
of its ductility, but renders it harder and more 
by which means it is often ufed in bcHs. It is oth<nr- 
wife highly ufeful, on account of its indeftrisdiibiltly by 
llrp and air, and its extreme dudfcility* lie fine colour 
renders il extremely proper for ornamental purpofei, 
and it is applied like gold on the furfacc of different 
bodies, and eVe0‘ on copper. It likewife enters the tex- 
ture of rich filks ; but its moft confiderable ufe is that 
offering employed as money of an inferior value to 
gold. In this cafe, it is alloyed with one twelfth part 
of copper, h is likewife often employed m tnal^ng 
houfehold utenfils of all kinds, though its great price 
renders it Icfs common than it would otherwiii* be for 
this purpofe. For plate, it is ufually alloyed with one 
twenty-fourth of copper, which gives it a greater degree 
of hardnefs and coherence, witliout rendering it in the 
lead noxious. 

Silver has alfo been nfed in medicine | but ha extreme 
'w caufticity, when diffolved in the nitrous acid, and its 
inaftivity otherwife, have brought it into difufe* The 
cryftals of filvcr have been recommended in very fmall 
quantity in dropfical cafes ; but they arc by no means 
fuperior, or even equal in efficacy, to much fafer medi- 
cines. Tlic folution of filver, under the name q£ Gred 
watery has been ufed for the purpofe of dying hair of a 
dark colour: and the fame folution evaporated to a con^ 
iilicnce, and fiifcd, formatbe lunar cauftic of the fhops. 

Slfeli SiLTKitf is prepared of the flireds of filter leaf, 
or of the leaves ihemfelves, for the ufe of painters, after 
fame manner as (hell gold. Sec Sheli Gold* 

SILVERING, the covering of any thing with fil- 
ver. It is ufual to filter metals, wood, paper, dec. 
which is performed (either with fire, oil, or fixe. Metal- 
gilders filvcr by the fire ; paintor.gilders all the other 
\va>'s. Sec Gilding. 

To filvcr copper or brafs. i . Cleanfc the metal with 
aquafortis, by w^afhing it lightly, and immediately 
throwing it into pure water 5 or by heating it red hot, 
-and foouring it with fait and tarter and pure water 
with a fmall wire brufh. a. Diflolve fome filver in 
aquafortis, in a broad bottomed glafs vcflel, or of gla- 
xed earth ; then evaporate away the aquafortis over a 
chafing dilh of coals. 3. Put five or fix times its quan- 
tity of water, or as much as will bfc ncceffary to diffolve 
it pcrfoalyi on the remaining dry calx ; evaporate this 
water witli tbe like heat ; then put more frclh water, 
and evaporate again ; and, if need be, the third time, 
making the fire towards the latter end fo ftrong as to 
leave the calx perfcaiy dry, which, if your filver is 
goo<l, will be of a pure white. 4. Take of this 
calx, common fait, crylUl of tartar, of each a like 
quantity or bulk, and mixing well the whole compofi- 
tion, put ihc metal into pure water, and take of the faid 
powder with your wet ^gert, and rub it well on, till 
you find every little cavity of the metal fuflkieiiily fil- 
vered over. 5. If you would have it richly dgue, you 


■ruft mb on more of tbe powder | and in ihc Uft plage SUvcrJng 
wafii the filvered metal in pure water, and rub it liard ..il. 
with R dry doth. , , . 

SnrsKtNO ^ JFozMrii0 f / ’ V 

giajee. . , 

SILU RIS, in icbtbyolfigy, a. genus belonging to ihe 
oirder of pifceaabdominalei. Tbe bead iapalusd ; t^ 
mouth fet round with bairy filameniSf thebroachiia: 
from 4 to 14 rays } the ray of the pcdorajl fins,, or, the 
firil dorfal one, is prickly, and deotated backward**— - 
There arc 2Z fpcctes, modt of them natives of the In- 
dian and American foaa. . Mr Hafi«!quii|b mentjona oji^e 
called the eiarhe by Lionaeu9,.and,y^i'ri/<?n by the 
bians. If it pricks one with the bone of 
it is dangerous; and our author faw the. cook of a 
diih merchant^fiiip die of the polfpii ponvmusucated by 
tbe prick of one of thefe filh. See 
N*a€ii , 

SIM£dN^Z)eraH^jtf, the cotemporaty of Wiliam 
of Malmfimryv toohvgftot paiofl fo coJle^^iug the mo- 
tnUDemt of QUTiihifioryjrterpeciaUy fo thCiUOTthqf Eng- , 
land, afcenthey^,liadbelufG4ttof^lqr,ihe<P^ ;Frqm 
thefe he coenpofed A hil^tyiof tbu pf £fogUnd, 
from Ai Dri fo 

cal pieces., 8 ibueqiii.bo^bitudfod!t|ai 4 i 4 Ughtt^^ 
and parfctcvMy m lu folfo gHk fo l ^prd;, and be- 
came prexyruteie,of ^ i;krhwitn.yvjici« he 

died, pi^bnUyifoo^iift^ 
which waa 

A. 1 1 56- ■ i . * , ' ’ i I , 1 , 

SIMLA, the bfcHMUri ^:fl^n^ped« be- 

longing to the clefs of 

.in the Liuaasan fyfi:4iiH!;buk'b^.:lAf^i^^ 
under the -digitafod, 

. LiiinsBan;fy(lei»t. :tl|e, 
thefe: There laneifouifgjbifof^ 

thw the reft, and^follfofv|^ 

grinders are (folufe, jtud Mbf founds. 

Mr jBenQastjmef, thelMfo^Pfvg 
ebe.fimia. Xhfifo jaw,, 

and. tno oapine. { j£ach ^ of the foci; 1 ^r;C} farmed lik e 
hands, r generally and, except fo one in- 

ftance, have four fingers- Upd a tfoiiuh- Tl^re ,are eye- 
brows both above and below*. . 

They are a numerous race ; but aLmoft, all confined 
to the torrid xOpc.. They fill the woods, of , Africa, 
from Senegal to the Cape, and from^tliencc to .Ethio- 
pia. They are found in all, parts of Xndfo^ and. its 
ifiands ; in Cochm-China, in the fouth of China, apd 
in Japan ; (and one is, met within Ar^foia) ; and they 
f^yarm in the forefts of South' Anncrica,, from the ifth- 
mus of Darien as far as Piaraguay* They arc Jiy^ly,. 
agile^ full of frolic, chatter, and grimace* From the 
iLudiirc of tlieir members, they have many aXlions in 
common with the Immaukind* Moft of them are fierce 
and untameable : fome are of a milder nature, and.vyill 
fiiow a degree of attacbment ; but ia general they are 
endowed with isirchievous intellefls ; and are filthy, oh- 
foenc, lalcivious, andtliieving. They inhabit the lyoods, 
and live on trees ; feeding on fruits, leaves, and infefts* 

In general, they are gregarious, going in vaft compa- 
nies; but the different fpceiea never mix with caelt 
other, always keeping apart and in different quarters. 

They leap with vail adirity from tree to tree, evtn 
4 wlum 
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Cmelim'i 

^’^‘^Animal ffW Mh Otlwr, «» 

qf * ttiili'^hi«Sli witithki lofig^ Aort^ w altp- 

:*Ww wtntkigi W ofi idljr. 
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wlien lioaded wltk‘ thei^ which cliD|r to them. 

They ane the prey of leopvda Mid others of the fcliue 
race ; and of ferpents, which purfue them to the fom- 
mits of the treeSi aiid fwattow them entire. They are 
not carniTorous, but for mifehiePt fake will roh the oefta 
oi btrdi c^the 'tgg^ and youn?. In the countries where 
abonrad, the fagacity of the feathered tribe 
TfTmorc Inan^loully Aown in their contrivances to fix 
trie neft beyond the reach of thefe invaders. 

The fitniat being more numerous in their fpeciei than 
any other animaU» and differing greatly in their ap* 
pcatbucfi it feemed necefTary to methodize and fubdi- 
▼Sdc the genus. Accordih^y Mr Ray firfl diftribtited 
them into three daffes. 

Stmrds^ Apes, fudi as wanted tails* 

CiMplfheel^ Monkeys, fudi as had tails. 

Papionct^ Baboons, thofe with fliort tails ; to diftin- 
guiA them from the common monkeys, which have very 
long ones. . - 

The principal marks by ssbidi thcfpedcsof this ge- 

^ •_ j 

tbf Animal 

KingA 

of JLinn^ - - 

by Kcr. Froiti the btn^odks'vrfii^ ane^n^^, 4 ad Idl^niihed with 
callofities/br atb the 

hath, which inW ^ n^n, or 

■fharp-pbiat^ lata dP btafts w geiicral ; 

4 thly, ablbn^ on the 

ebidrahdp,^5Myi'1^Ta^khaelikbch^ 
or wanting, popches in tbdr under parts. For greater 
iconv<iBh^h(^/^bai,l^edin» ^thhge^^ which are very 
nhnibi^ih,l ais^ldbhjnadliiidar fivei^onij^ diviilons, 

‘ l^dnahi^bp^fonie authors, and not 

wb‘e adopt- 
has 

divifion of his 

^ grbat pf«eWl^t iht fimU.pa^ 

T. The Swttd, oe have no taih. the 

vifege h llit intberr^eih) hadila, fingers^, feet,r tdes, bad 
hails, tefeoibra^ thoih of ' mnni^and they walk naturally 
'CVedl. ' This‘'dividon'indudda>ti1le fimimf or apes pro- 
perly fo called, wkkh are not' found jii^ America. 

1. The chimj^hace,^ the flmia tiroglodyteii of Un- 
nxiis, common in the mouniaths of Bierra Leona, . re- 
femblesman more than the orang-outang. This animal 
was firll brought to Europe in 173S, when it whs ex- 
hibited as a fhow in London, The following deferip- 
tion cf one that was kept Ibme months at the colony 
of Sierra* Leona is gSvcii by WadHrom, in bis Efliiy 

^ Part 11. bn Colonization f . He was nearly two feet high ; but 

>. tjz. the full ilature is nearly five feet. He was covered 
with black hair, long and thick on the bnck, but fliort 
and thin on the bread and belly. His face was bare; 
his hands and his head refembled thofs of an old black 
snan, except that the hair on bis head was ftraighu He . 
ate, drank, Hept, and fat at table, like a homaii being. 
At firfl he crept on all fours, on the outfidc of his 
hands ; but, when grown larger, he endeavoured to go 
erefl, fupporting himfelf by a flick. He was melan- 
choly, but always good-natured. 

2. The fatyrus, orang-outang, or great ape, has a 
and a deformed refcmblaiiec of the liiiman ; 
thofe of w^man ; the hair on t\*c head 

longer ihiin on the 7 'he body iind lur.b*- :.rc 
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Plate 

i^'ccLitvii ggt face, 
cars like 


covered- ^th rbddifli and iliaggy .hair'; Ipngcft on the Si;w«. 
hackf thintieft .on the fore parts. The fyce and paws 
are fwajthy ; the buttocks covered with hair. They - 
inhabit the interior parts of Africa, , the i/lca of Suroa- 
tra, .Borneo, and Java ; arc folitary, and Jive in the 
moft defert places. . They grow to the lieight of fix 
feeti have prodigies Arcngth, and will overpower the 
firongeft man. The old ones are fbot with arrow's, 
the young alone can he taken alive. They Uve entirely 
on fniiu and nnta. They will attack and kill the ne- 
groes who wander w the woods ; will drive away the 
elephants, and beat them with the? ir fills or picctrs of 
wo^ ; and will thi^ow Hones at people tliat plFciid 
them. They deep in trees; and make a fort of Ihehtr 
from the inclemency of the weather. They are of a 
grave'api>earance and melancholy difpciution, and cveu 
wlicn young not inclined to frolic. They go crc£l, and 
are vaftly fw'ift and agile. Theft nccounu arc chiefly 
taken from Andrew Battle, an Englilh failor, Who was 
taken prifoner 1589, and lived many years in the inner 
pant of Congo ; his narrative is plain, and feems very 
authentic^ It is preferveJ in Purclias's cr.llcdtion. 

Forger informs us, that thofe along the banks of* Dr/:,,y. 
the river Ganges arc larger and more mifehievous than ////f 
in any pari of Africa; the negroes dread them, aud’^“ 
cannot travel alone in the country without running the*^' 
hazard of being attacked by thefe animals, who often ^ 
prefent them with a flick, and force them to fight. I 
have heard the Portuguele fay, that they have ofte?i 
feen them hoift up young girls, about feven or eight 
years old, into trees, and that they could not be wreil- 
cd from them without a great deal of difficulty. The 
moft part of the negroes imagine them to be a foreign 
natioD come to inhabit their country, and that they do 
not fpeak for fear of being eompelUd to work.*' When 
taken young, they are capable of being tamed, and 
taught to perform many menialofficcs. Francis Pyrardf i Tm de 
relates, «* that in the province of Sieira Leona, there is 
a fpecics fo ftrong limbed, and fo iuduftrious, that, ’ 
when properly trained and fed, they work like fervant;^; | ^ 
that thcygenerally walk on the two' hind feet; that they 
pound any fubllanccs in a mortar; that they go to 
bring water from the river in fmall pitcher*'., which ihi y 
carry full on their heads. But when tlicy arrive at the 
door, if the pitchers arc not foor^ taken off, they allow 
them to fall ; and when they perceive the pitchers over- 
turned and broken, they weep and lamcrt." Father 
Jarric 4 :^ quoted by Nuremberg, fays the fr.me thing, t !'•/ 
nearly in the fame terms. ^ 

tion of r ' 
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marks) with fnarcs, tatightto walk oii their hind fca,u;p 4^. 
and to life their fore feet as hands in performing diP.V-i; 
rent operations, as rinfing gl iflcs, cairying drink round'' 
the company, mining a (pit, &c.** 1 faw at Java ' ■ • 

(fay's OuHt 4) a vriy extraordiiiaiy ape. It was ii 

male. Stic was very tall, and often walked cn dt on htr ; V'^yT. *;<► 

hind feet. On thefe occafions, ffie conccahu with her 

hands the parts whiuh chflirgyilh the fcx. lixccpt tht * 

eyc'hrows, there was no hair on her face, which p;Tlt\ 

much refemhlcd the groTtfque female iaers I fuw i}r.urS 

the Hotteutots at tlic Cape. She made. Ltr b.d m-y 

neatly eve*'y day, lay upon her fide, ai.J covued lu rl^iV 

with the bed cloihet. When bei: Wail tulud, ihc i on- I 

it up w'Uh a har.dUi chief ^ &r.d it was Mi.ufiUg U: i.e 

l.i 


1 (. ni. II. 
3 *)^- 


- 4.^ qvwsco ny iNuremoerg, lays tuc tr.me tiling,? ^ 
y in the fame terms. Willi regard to the edueJ- 
>f thefe .animals, the teflimony of Shoutten j* ac- 
i W’itb that of Pyrard. •* They arc taken (he ie-| 
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PrfTt ft's 

jWit. ptP‘ 
liy Smiliut 

Vol.VlII. 

r- }<6. 


licf t^iiis liooded in btJ. I could relate many other lit- 
' tie articles which appeared to ibc extremely lingular. 
But [ admired them not fo muclr as thenndtitucle ; be- 
caufc as I knew the defi^n of bringing her to Europe 
to be exhibited as aihow, I was mclined to think tliat 
ihc had Ireea tatight matty of thefe monkcytricksf which 
the people confidt^cd natural to the animal.— 

She died m ’tfiir (hip* about the latitude of the Cape of 
Good ilope. Thd figure of thi^ ape had a very great 
refemblaace to that of man, &c.’* Gmelli Carreri telU 
us, that he faw' one of thefe apes, which cried like an 
infant, walked Upon its hind feet, and carried a.mat un* 
der its aiTn to lie dow'ii and deep uncin. 

An Orang-outang wdiich Biill'on law, is defenbed by 
him as mild, affedioirate, and good natured. H[s air 
was melancholy, bisgnit grave, his movcrnctitB mcafured, 
his difpofitions gentle, and very difierent from th<»fe of 
other hpcs. He had neither the impatience of the Bar« 
bary ape, the raalicioufnefs of tbc baboon, nor the ex- 
travagance of the monkeys. It may be alleged,- 
(fays our author), that he had the benefit of indrttc- 
tion ; but the other apes which I Ihall compare with 
him, were educated in the fame manner. Sign^s and 
words were alone fnfficient to make niir orang-ou- 
tang a(^ ; but the baboon required a cudgel, and the 
other apes a whip ; for none of them would obey with- 
out blows. '1 have feen this animal prefeiU hir. hand 
to condncl the people wdio came to vilit him, and 
walk as gravely along with them as if he had formed 
u part of the company. I have feen him fit down at 
table, unfold his towel, wipe his lips, ufc a fpoon or a 
fork to carry the victuals to his irnuth, pour his liquor 
into a glafs, and make it touch that of the perfon 
who (hank along w'ith him. AVhen invited to take tea, 
he brought a cup and a faiiccr, placed them on the 
table, put in fugar, poured out the tea, and allowed it 
to cool before he drank St. All ihefe actions he per- 
formed without any other infligation than the figns or 
verbal orders of his mailer, and often of his own ac- 
cord, He did no injury to any perfon : he even ap- 
proached company with circumfpeftion, and prefented 
himfelf as if he wanted to be crrelfed. He W'as very 
fond of dainties, which every body gave him : And as 
his bixait wasdifeafed, and ne was aml^led with a teas- 
iug rough, this quantity cf fwoctmeats undoubtedly 
contributed to fiiorien his life. He lived one fumtner 
in Paris, and died in London the following winter. He 
ate almolt ev\ry thing ; but preferred ripe and dried 
fruits to all other kinds of food. He drank a little 
wine ; but fpnntancoufiy left it for milk, tea, or other 
mild liquors.*^ This was only two feet four inches 
high, and was a young one. There is great poflibility 
that thefe animals may vary in fizc and in colour, fome - 
lu ing covered with black, others with rcddifii hairs,— 
'ri’.cy arc not the fatyrs <if the ancients ; w'hich had 
lallb (a) and were a Tpecies of monkey. Linnaeus’s 
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/jomo poifNrnnsi an animal of this kind, X 8 utJrtcceflarily Slmis# 
feparattd from his fatyrysn . ? ' -warnfmmm 

To '^enabii! the reader to , form it judgment of . this 
animal, which has fo great, a rcfemhlaoce to^ fa9)R» ilf 
may not be unacceptable to quote from BuiTun tbc.diff 
ferences and con^M’inities which make him approach iilr 
recede from the human fpsjtiics, . ,He .diirers I 

man externally by the fiatnefi^,ofifis xiofe^by tlu;*iihaitii^ ' 
nefsofhis front, ai^ by his chin, which, is. not elevated 
HI th e ba fe. H is. ca > s arc proport i onah y , too lurg«t hia 
eyes too near each other^ anil the diiba 9 A;t‘ betweeu: 

Ws nofe ;and moqth'is too grem# . Thefe arc >hq only 
diffoveocca between tlv face of the. orang-outang ao4, 
that of a man.. With regard to^tbe hodjrt and. mem*; 
bers, the thighs are proppnipiia)ly toOj ihoRi;,;U>e arms 
ti)o long, the fingers; toorfmalb the palm.of '^he.hamJs 
too long and Tpfnfnw,>amirthe feet^ father refemhlc hapds 
than tlie human fpot-. ^be orga^'>s of gejscratioii 

difTcr not frohvtliofc of ^man, sjxccpt Umt the preput^ 
baa ub fi jcnum^ TheTemaJe 

lar ^ ^ . f 




man fpecies^ip 
but the orai^- 
neck are sifo I ^ 
the buttocks 
dre^r. 
of the neck* 
man, and the 

the bladder and ^ ^ 

longer than in the h^mani' 
of the body, head, and{ ptoh 
ternal, fo petfedlly 
not make the counttpa^^ 
fuch a fimilarity, 
not produce the 
organs of fpetc^^ 
and yet the 
fjiepking; t% briMin[ 
tions ; and yft ^ 

Can there b? t 
the bri^/ 

organized, cappgodnec 


ma^ haSiOnly tif 

of tlwf 

• rank 

Afidl; vbtc>ra 



poifcr,^ thmkip|f, 
^ 4 tha|i.|a q^i^lbked m 
d(Knc,>thq«£ti 

Kme thought, 

_ » 1 l£ .1 


unTefs it be aiqaiated by Man^uid 

the orang-outang are the , animals who but- 
tocks and the calf of tlic legv knd who, of courfe, are 
formed for walking creft : the only animals who have 
a broad cheft, fiat fltoilldcrs, and sertebne of the fame 
ftru^ure ; and the only animals whofa brain, heart, 
lungs, liver, fplecn, fi«mach,.aadintr(lipe 8 , are perfect- 
ly fimjlar, and who have an appendix veemiformis, or 
blind gyt. In fine, the orang-oufemg has greater re- 
femblance to man than even the baboous or monkeys, 
not only in all the parts we have mentioned, but in ^be 
largcnefs of the fiice, the figure of the. cranium, of the 
jaws, of tbc teeth, and .of the other bones of thci head 

and' ' 




( \ ) ir.Vian ^^ives them tails, Ltb. XVI. r. 21 . Pliny fays they have teeth like dogs, LH', VII. r. 2 . circuihdancea 
common to many monkeys. Ptolemy^ Lib. J. c. 2. fpcaks of certain iflands in the Indian ocean inhabited by 
people wlih tails like thofc with w'hich fatyrs are painted, whence, called the i/^s offiiyn. Kopping a 8 wedCp 
pretended to have difeovered thefe homiius cauJati ; that they would have trafhckcd with him, offering him live 
parrots ; that afterwards they killed fome of the crew Uiat went on ihorc? and ate them^- &t. 6 cc. jimati. -jfcaJm 
VJ. 71 . , I . 
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ahd hct ifet thicknefft of thefmgcrs and thumb, the likcwife 


‘^-figure of the nails, and the number -of vertebrae ; and, 
laftly^ in the Coriformity of the articulations, the fnag- 
ilftudl! Ind figure of the rt>tnla, ilemtim, &c. Hence, 
as Hiere is ti fester fimiUrity between this ammal and 
man, tiMm?betwecn thofecTeatua-s whieh rcfomblc him 
Darbary ape, the baboon, and monkey. 
Who have all bceri defigned by the general name of 
the Indians are ifo be t xcufed for afTociating him with 
the lrtioiBtt'fpech?!i, Wnder the dertothination of oran^- 
or mf4 man. In fine, if th^e were h ft ale by 
^hitmwe cdifid dt feend frewtf htifiian nature to that of 
.the'brutfs, and if the ciTcniee of thiii nature coirfiHed 
ontire^ in the forrit'oftli^ 'body, and depended on' its 
organiantiotj, the oraftg-otitatig WOidd approach nearer 
to raan than any other ttnirbal. Pluced in the fccond 
rank of being*, he would make the other atiimaU fed 
his fnperiortty; and oblige them rb Obey him. If the 
principle orimttaitfOn,by WhWh’fie fckmsto tniktc ho* 
ioan a£lkms, ivete a rbmlt Of ibought, tbhi kpe would 
be UiUfarther.removed from the^b^toa/flrodbtve i:great* 
er affiftity to ma».‘ tlli 

them is imthenfe; )|^d, de- 


pend not 'od' fi^drt^’pr 
Thbfe aifc emldwiW^ 

ootang, tboiigb, its 1 

berii, fenfirs, a? ‘ 


„,,„,.,i:,iif'‘^^’hody. 

'^liebrang- 
'iitd k hWy, mem. 

limilar to 
Though he 


be performs no 

aikido a^tfon that has 

rihe^me liWrgut IVit^ 

mt>tt ‘ftiSkiiig cha- 
the vulgar have at- 

Jliii'iit L lI- '> J ^ Ac A _ 



before We "decide,, 
c^'lmkhtrob be fpon* 
^pilbl ipf US from incli- 

orthe wiir, be 
thofe who 
^ " 'audlam 


h/t^ tbere la 

fa ‘ n”' * ^ . . 
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co*viife«a*tli8«;ai«i<.iii4tgv^V. 

tirthiitif'S^'ntKti^W Ah' 

iiig of n«; ' Tli 4 ' ^ BVg'iMW 

necdBrily pitjdotrtr ■>rh'eni«'nt*i itadTonthtiMs'fuciief’ 
fions of movements, which relcMlblc otirs. Being en- 
dowed with the hubtan ilrudnre, the ape frtuft rtiovc 
like man 5 but the fame motions imply not that he nds 
from itmtadon; Two bodies which receive the fame 
impiVlfe^ fwo’ fimflar pendulums or mnebines, will move 
in the' manner ; but thefe bodies or mavhiiics caii 
never be faid to imitate each other in their motions.. 
The ape nnd the humiin body arc two machines fimilar. 
ly tordthifled, artul noccffarily move nearly in the famc^ 
manner j but parity is not imitation. The one depends' 
nn mattery ahd the other on mind. Imitation prcTup- 
pcjft'S'tbede'fi'gn'of imitating. Tlic ape is incapable of 
forming this dcfign, which requires a train of thinking ; 
-onr^quspUy man, if he incliiK-i', can imitate the ape : 
JUt the ape cannot even incline to imitate man.” 

3. Poiigo, or Jocko, arc confidercd Rn onefp^citsby 
?enn«Ut and Gmelin. It inhabit* the iiland of Java, 
nd the interior parts of Guinea. Has no pouches 
vithm his cheeks, no tail, and no callolliies on thebut- 
ocks 5 which lart are plump and flefiiy. All the tcerh 
re fimilar to thofe of man. I'he face is flat, naked, 
lul tawny ; the cars, hands, feet, bicaf^ and belly, arc 
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iIk hair of the head dcicinda on both 
temple; in the form oftreffes; the hair on the back and 
loins is in fnull qiuntiticF. It ia iV/c: or fix bet high, 
and walks always rrcil on ilic two hind feet. It huT not 
been afeertained whether ilit* females of this fpceies or 
variety, arefubjc^I t<» periodical difeharges: but analogy 
rcii.derathis altnb^uoqueilionahle. Thisaaimal is,byi)r 
Gmelin, coLifidered only as a variety of thenrnug^outaug. 

4. The gpx;at gibbon, long-armed ape, or fimia lar, Fi^ 5- 
with a fiat fwarthy face furruunded with gray hairs : 
liairs Oft the body black and rough ; buttocks hare ; 
nails on the hands flat ; on the feet long ; arms of a 
mofl difproportioricd length, reaching quite to iiie 
ground when the animal is cred^, its natund poihiri: ; 
ofa hideous deformity.— Inhabits India, Malacca, and 
the Molucca ifles ; a mild and gentle anknal ; grows to 
the height of four feet. The great black ape ol Kiang- 
fii a province in China, feems tube of this kind. 

TF»e IcITcr gibbon, or fimia lar minor, is much Fh;* 4 - 
lefl, being only about a foot and a half high ; the body 
audfaceareof a bruwn colour: refemblcpthc former, 'rhe 
fitnia lar argentca is probably a vaticty of this fpceies. 

6 , The pigmy, or fimia filvanus, has no tail; tlic^'iT’ 5 * 
buttocks arc naked ; the head loundifh, and the armt 
fhorterthan the body. It inhabits Afrien; and is not 
nncomthon in our exhibitions of animals ; is very tradf. 
able and good-natured, and was mofl probably the pig- 
nty of the arcients. It abouiids in Ailthiupia, one feat 
of that imaginary nation : was believed to d^tll near 
the fountains of the Nile, whence it defeended aiinual- 
ly to make war on the cranes, /. r. to ftcal their eggs, 
which the birds may he fuppofed naturally to defend ; 
whence the fiction of their combats. 

8. The m.igQt, fim’a iuuus, or Barbary ape, has s^Fig* fi. 
long face, not unlike that of a dog ; canine teeth, long®“^ 
and ftrong ; ears like the human ; nails flat ; buttocks 
bare; colour of the upper partofthc body n dirty grecnilh 
brown ; belly, of a dull pale yellow ; grows to above 
the length of four feet.— They inhabit many parts of 
India, Arabia, and all parts of Aftica exempt F-gypt, 
where none of this genus arc found. A few are found 
on the hill of Gibraltar, which breed I here ; probably 
from a pair that had cfcapcd from the town ; as they 
are not found in any other part of Spain.— They arc 
very ifl-natured, mifehievous, and fierce ; agreeing with 
the character of the ancient Cy iiocephali. They are a 
very common kind iii exhibitic !»s. By force of dtfeiplinc 
they arc made to play fume tricks; otherwife tin y me 
more doll and fuUen than the rell of this genus. I’lu y 
aflenible in great troops in tlie open fields in India, and 
will attack women going to market, and take their pro- 
vifioris from them. The females carry their young in 
their arms and will leap from tree to tree with them. 

Apes were worfhipped in India, and had magnificent 
temples erciElcd to them. When the Poilugiiefe plun- 
dered one in Ceylon, they found in :i little golden caf- 
ket the tooth of an ape : a relic held by the natives in 
fuch veneration, that they oflered yciOjOOO ducats to 
redeem it, but in vain ; for it was burnt by the vice- 
roy, to flop the progrefs of idolatry. 

II, Papiones, or Baijoons. Tbcfeliavc fliort failu, 
a long face ; a broad high mur.zk* ; longifli dog-Iikc 
tofks, or canine teeth ; aiid miked callofitirs on the but- 
tocks. They are only found in the rtld world, and arc 
thepnpiones and Kvroxs^xAtc of the ancients. Plate 

6. The maimon, fimia papio ncmcftriij3| or pig-tailed ccccLxviu, 

baboon, , ha* 
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^ b»t)Ooh, with a pointed fece, which it iiii1ced» ot a fwar- 
— thy'rednrfs ; two (harji canine teeth | cam like the ho- 
man ; hair on the limbs and body grbWn inclinin|t 
alh*coIuut', palrft oh the belly t fihgera fcdack; natb long 
add flat ; thumbs oti thchindrfeet veiy connedled 
to the neared toe by a broad menibraae) tailfonr inchet 
long» (lender, eaofllT like a pig's, and almod naked $ 
the bam fpaces on the rump red, and but ftnuU s length, 
from head to tail, ai inrehes. Inhabit a the idea of Su- 
matra and Japan ; is very docile. In Japan it is taught 
fcveral tricks; and carried about the country by moun- 
tebanks. Kempfer was informed by one of thefe peo* 
pie, that the baboon he had was loa years old. 

9- I'he great baboon, or fimia papio fphinx, with 
imzcl irides 1 ears fmall and naked ; face canine, and 
very thick ; middle of the face and forehead naked ; 
and of a bright rermilion colour ; tip of the nofe of 
tlie fame, and ending truncated like that of a hog| (idea 
of the uofe broadly ribbed, and of a fine violet liue : the 
opening of the mouth very fmall ; cheeks, throat, and 
goat-ltke beard yellow; hair on the forehead very long, 
turns back, is black, and forms a kind of pointed creS« 
Head, arms, and legs, covered with (hort hair, yellow 
and black intermixed, thebreall with long whitiih yel- 
low hairs, the fhouldera with long brown hair. Nails 
flat ; feet and hands black ; tail four inches long, and 
very hairy ; buttocks bare, red, and filthy ; but tlic 
fpace about them is of a mod elegant purple colour, 
which reaches to the inlideofthe upper part ofibe thighs. 

This was deferibed by Mr Pennant from a (luffed 
^j'‘'J"^‘’‘^^»fpt*cimcn in Sir Afhton Lever's mufeum. lii Auguft 
p.V;*. ^779« ® animal of this fpccies was fhown at Edin- 

burgh, and in Odiober following at Cheiler, where be- 
ing feen by Mr Pennant, that inquifitivc naturalift has 
deferibed it in his Hirtory of Quadrupeds. “ It differ- 
ed little (he obierves) ia colour from the above, being 
in general much darker. Eyes much funk in the head, 
and fmall. On the internal lide of each ear was a white 
line, pointing upwards. The hair 011 the forehead 
turned up like a toupee. Fed black ; in other re- 
fpeds refembled the former. In this 1 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the teeth. The cutting teeth were 
like thofe of the reft of the genus { but in the upper 
•II id lowerjaw, were two Cinninc, or rather tniks, near 
tlivee inches long, and exceedingly (harp and pointed. 
This animal was five feet high, of a moft tremendous 
ilrength in all its parts; was exceffively fierce, libidi- 
nous and ftrong." 

Mr Schreber fays, that thisfpecics lives on fucculent 
fruits, and on nuts ; is very fond of eggs, and will put 
eight at once into its pouches, and, .taking them cpit 
one by one, break them at tlic end, and fwallow the 
yolk and white ; rejeds all flcni-incat, unlefs it be dref- 
i'ed ; would drink quantities of wine or brandy ; was 
lei's agile than pther baboons ; vciy cleanly; for it would 
imtncdiattly fting its excrements out of its hut. That 
wliicli was fhown at Chefter was particularly fiiiid of 
cheefo. Its voice was a kind of roar, not unlike that of 
a lion, but low and fomewhat inward. It went upoa 
all fours, and never ftood on its hind legs, unlefs forced 
by the keeper; hut would frequently fit on iis rump 
ill a crouching manner, and drop its arms before the 
belly. Inhabits the hotter parts of Africa. 

F-’g. xo. The little baboon, or fimta papio apedia, has a 

FOttudifh head, with a projeding muxale, aod rouadifh 


naked eart ; the hair on the body is yeHow, ti||t ilsilii fiknl^. ^ 
black ; the face is bfowo, and almoft naked, kaving oo^ m ,— 
ly a few fcattered hairs ; the nails are all compreM #ad 
oblong, except on the thumbs and givit Idea, the naila - 

of which relrable man ; the tad, Is very (horr, beiug » 

Wdly an inch long ; the body 'is about the fine of k 
cst. It is Uncertain, fays Gmeliti, if this attimal;,,Pyyi]|d 
be confidered as * diftinA i^iesj or <mly as n vaviety ^ , 

the fimia feiurea. y ^ . 

1 1. Tlte mantegar, or fimia papio mvrmoarCOiniBOii-* Fig. si«^ 
ly called the tufted atet hut it it impropeily named an 

as it l^as a tail. It is dcfcifiyed in tlm Abiidgmeuto^ 

Philofophical Ttanfadiona,^f -11 had nhofe 
and head 14 inches in lengths the nofaioCotlom 
i^ce blue, both naked | black eyc 4 muiv ; oatsliks flu 
human ; on the •^top ofthe hUad a loogopi^^tcuft'of 
bakt on the ohbi anodier ; twokmg tufitsin tbeu^er 
jaw I fore fieet cxaaiy la^femUip^ Jtaiide, and naib 
on the fingers flat f &e fore part of the bodfy and tks 
infide of th^ Icjgt and arms, mdted 1 theoutfi^eovened 
with mottled mmyrovaixilvulive bairtf licagtb, ln>m the 
noie to the mflip,^ thfte f^ v<^ 

fierce and blaidoiti^i Would fit 

up on iu romptf<amA&p{||k«dt6lfi iikk% ^in tbia 
ipttitude, aiid^dnnk out 

of it. ' Itsfood’^^&eAiW p'*^' ■ ■ 

12. The maiuliIkfnmilMdpu^ Fl^. 

baboon, has aifiidrtiliiyj^j^ uid ij. 

the cheeks ait bh« a»d»'iblb^ bnttoaluaavo 

naked. This Ipccies ibosiCoU 

Coaft, and in the other foufisWis.^piMifihca of A^ca, 

where he is called kgyo 

the Europeans^ Neat^to^iAc^mmg#^ 

largeft of all the Jifl 

had a prafent of 

months old, and thiW.ik »Wf||i aiflaiqi^^ l^^ 

boon. He adds» that ^Wfe rormbdROp 

two feet; that that 

they havea viulcnt«pnfl|QOJjfiar: w 

ver fail togiatify ocM ;Shey find a 

from relicL We hai^ jcifim 4 fll«re« botbeif the imate 

aad femde, whioh mayle diftiilgmAcd by their 

fixe and appearance^ . ? : ^ 

1 3. The wood babocm, or. fimia papiu fylvatica, with p;-. ,4. 
a long dog 4 ike face, covered with a fmall glofly hbek 

ikin I hands and feet oaked, and black the faee^ 
hair on all parts long,, elegtsitly mottled with black and 
Uwoy ; nails white : about thm.fact bigb wbeD emdl ; 
tail not three inches, and very hairy fm the upper, top. 

Inhabits Guinea, where it is odied by the Ea^fa tto 
mau eft the nvoodm 

14. The brown baboon, or fimia papio pktypygoo^ 
with pointed ears ; face of a diity white ; nofe hu^e ai ^d 
broad ; hairs round the face fiioft and ftraight ; colour of 
the upper part of the body brown ; of the uader , a(h 
Colour ; tail about four inches long ; t^per Md ahuaft 
bare of hair ; beneath is quite n^ed. The 
which Mr Pennant called the iirev fafaoe, in 
edition, fecins by the tapernefa of the tail, and general 
farm, to be of tbiakind. 

15. Tbc hoggifti baboon, or fimia papio pprearia, has 
a (hurt tail, and coloured buttocks ; the head it lika 
that of a hog, with a naked fnout ; the body is of an 
olive brown colour ; the nails are (h^, aud CiiaaprcffecL 
Inhabits Africa, a^d is about three feet and a half high 

.. when 
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Vrtm ft^diKg Thiftf' in nil pj^Ubilityp it tbe 

fnine tniiiiiil wit^ ,^lie apei adopted from 

Kcttiinjtfv,- 

;4ll»£rMo«;$ftY»V,CaiLOOr]THECI» LaVC Wtkg tfllllb 
^bkh ^fcrn»^‘ jprchctifilc * tbe wader parte of tUcir 
cbcekt'ire.furni/had with pouchts« inivbicb they caa 
l^^jjhair lidiuaiH i the paitition l»etw«entbe nolirUt 
it abiov aad the aperturci are^^ like thofe of min, pliiced 
in the jindcr part of the nofe ; the buttockt are nakeds 
lUMi’piwiridMl with eallui]tief*{ Tbefc animaUi whkh 
are aevor found, native in Ameiticai art the cercopithecif 
aod iSieSf^i ^timandentt- . 
rJi6« The Tartariiii dog-facH baboon of Pennant* and 
percopkheeua httnadryas ol Omelin* with a long* thinks 
and ttffdng nofe*. covered adtb a ftnooth red i^o ( cart 
pointed*, and hid in the hair ; head great and fiat ; hair 
on the bead* and fur««pail of the body as far as the 
praift* very long and* iha)m gray ahd olive brinded i 
the (ides of .the bead very |u& the hakoh thebmbsand 
bind part of .the body dmry ;jAiort |. dimbi Anong .and 
thieki baods^jaBdleet^dufli^llehe aaik oBB’ ^ £m-feet 
flat I thofe 'on tkn btadi^tiiiia^ dagfat battocka TeiT 
bare* and cotvetad iiirich^aiflKm<iif'4hlooid^ tail 

(carce the, length of tirntbodpi 
eredt^ , Thoy uibabitt^idie. 4P^teil« ifairti «£< Africa and 
Afia i where they keep ia vafh Ctdi^y: and are very 
fiecicewiid daaMtm: They^ gkdcMu . They will 
mo op saees, meft^paffsng^ gipr hyi ^kc the bouglis 
nt^bim^ndth gceit.lnr|i^.iiidkhf^ loud. They 

dik &cieffi«ely ;^tdtlec(K> moft de- 

u&akUk diiffwslmthehrasmM well as appearance. 

vHbkh obliges the 

)iidoaib?ir.d|pa{Mfl^ to be oontimiaUy on 

ilAiAs4uaidhl|mhd^ r Onie of them 

hma' lftmm ^dnlbbiida^ i .dt'camc from 

Ihn inHtine of Yemantdii Arabia on 
g^ii<ikh4 high. It 

avervkry Aeree dud nigaaacablai ^fo Amsg as eafily to 
anrAeriffS'ke^iVmsAout TtniBg inin;. *^ Ita inclinatioiiv 
tO'^wndivti* appeared M .tlke.^nleft nflolentmiinnier. A 
footmiii*' viiho brauffiiaja.i^tf'tcf.fec id* ikhrdcrto teaae 
|be>liirAai* kiffi^am biiggeAnfre ibebcafl; c&riiged 
at being fo tantalized* caught hold of’ a. quart pewter* 
pact>>dtieli he threar with fueh^ fierce and fo fure an aim* 
that* bad not the maaVhdt and wig ibfteaed the blow* 
bh AuH muft have been fri^red^ but be fioitunattly 
cfoapbdk^iib a commofi broken facade- 
^ ' ry. Tliewbitd4]iearded black waodem* the fimia (U 
knus ef JLiiantbosi the onandcrou of BufTon* and lion- 
Mtled bibdou bfrPeandfic* the ovroopithccus fikaos al« 
bibarbatuaof Gmclin* has a dog-like face* is naked* aaid 
of a dldkycolour ; a vety large and fall wldte or liosry 
bcardf 'Wge crantne teeth { body covered with black 
batv} belly of a light colour; tail terminaced with a 
tuft ofbair tike that of a hon. Its bulk that of amid- 
dlin^^fiiied dbg; , kt kbabiti the £ait ludks and tlte 
bortar^ mdll of Africa. 

#8»»The pswpk-faced monkey* or ccTcopItheOus file« 
hue pttrpnratas* with a gredt triangular white beard, 
ihort and pointed at the bottom, and on taclf fide of 
the ears, ejctending a winged fafhion far beyond them ; 
hect and hands ourple* body black. Inhabit Ceylon. 
They are very iramtlefst live in the wiKids, and fced 
do and budi ot ti^rs; and when taken icon be- 
eoWte tWrxfe. 

VoLt XVII. Part II. 4 
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.19. Malbropk* or cercopitbeens faunus* has a losg 
tail* and is bearded : the tail is bufliy at the catremity* '-r?v~ 
U.is a oative^of Bengal. This fpecks has checks 
pooches* and patlofitics on the buttocks ; the tail k 
nearly as long as ,the body and head ; and it is a mif- 
take of Clwflws that it terminates in a tu£t ; thc.f9^ is 
of a cinereous gray colour* with a large muzzle* and 
large eyes*, which ^bave fleAi-coloured eyelids, and a 
giay band acrufs.tbe4orehead in the place of eyebrows; 
the ears are larg^*^ thin* and flcfli-coloured ; the upper 
parts of the body are of a uniform yeilowifh brown co- 
loor« and the lower of a yellowifli gray: It walks on all 
fours, and is about a foot and a half from the muzzle 
to the extremity of the taiL The females menftruate. 

20. Macaque* or cercopithecus cynomolugos, the Tig. 17. 
hare-lipped monkey of Pennant, has no beard : the no- 
flrils arc thick and divided ; the tail is long and arched* 
and the buttocks are naked. He has cheek-pouches and 
caflofities on the buttocks. His tail is from 18 to 20 
inches long. His bead is large* his muzzle very thick* 
and his face naked* livid* and wrinkled. His cars are 
covered with hair. His body is {hurt and fqnat* and 
his limbs thick and {hurt. The hair on the fiiperior 
parts of. his body is of a greeniih aih-colour, and of a 
yellowifh gray on the breail and belly. He has a fmall 
creft pf hair on the top of the head. He walks on four 
and fometimes on two feet. The length of his body, 
comprehending that of tlie head* is about 18 or 20 
inches. 

2 1. The dog-headed monkey, or cercopithecus cyno- Fig. 1 8. 
cephalus, has no beard* and is of a yellow colour ; the 
muzzle is long ; the tail long and Itraight* and the but- 
tocks naked. It is a native of Africa. 

22- The fpotted monkey* or cercopithecus Diana* 
with a long white beard : colour of the upper parts of 
the body rtddiih* as if they had been flngcd* marked 
With white fpecks ; the belly and chin whitifh ; tail 
very long; is a fpecies of a middle iize* It inhabits Gui- 
nea^and Congo, according to Maregrave ; the Cungefe 
call tt (Kquima, M. de BufTon denies it to be uf that 
country ; but from the circurollauce uf the curl in its 
tail* in Mareg^ve’s figure, and the defeription cf fume 
voyagers, he fuppofes it to be a native of South Ame- 
rica. Ltnaxiis deferibes his S. Diana fomcu'hat ditfer- 
ently : he lays it is of the fize of a large cat ; black, 
fpotted with white; bind part of the back ferruginous ; 
face blttck ; from the top of the nofe is a vrhite line 
pafljng over each eye to the ears, in an arched form ; 
beatd pointed, black above, white beneath, placed on a 
iattsfli exci'cfcence ; bread and throat white ; from the 
rump, crofs the thighs, a w^kitc line ; tail lung, tiraight 
and black $ ears aud icet of the fame colour ; canine 
teeth, large. 

- 23. The green monkey, or cercopithecus fabmus, hat ^' 1 >' ^9* 
a black and fiaCtilhfacc : the tide ot it boiiudcd by hnig 
white hairs, falling back w-ards, and aJmoii cavcriiig the 
eats, which are black, and like the human : head* hmbs* 
and whole upper p*irt of the body and tail covtred with 
fofc hair* of a ycllowifh green colour at their ends, ci- 
nereous at their roots: under iide of the body and tail* 
and inner iide uf the limbs, of a iilvery colour : tail 
very long and {lender. 8ize of a fmall cat. Inhabit 
different parts of Africa: keep in great flocks, and live 
in the woods: are fcarcc difccmible^ when among the 
leaves* except by theii breaking the boughs with tneir 
3 R gambols* 
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^19* gatiCbobf in Wluch tliey are eery agile and fiknt : even 
%■! when rikot at, do not make the leift noife ; but will 
unite in company, knit their broWs, and gnaffa their 
teeth, ae if they meant to attack the enemy ; are very 
common in the Cape de Verd idands. 

24. The muflache, or cercopithccufs eephus, has a 
beard on the checks ; the crown bf toe head is yellow- 
ifh ; the feet arb black, and the tip of the tail is of an 
ad) colour. Its tail is much longer than the body and 
head, being 19 or 20 inches in length. The female 
menilruates. 

Tig. 20. 25. The mangabey, cercopithecus ftthiops, or white- 

eyed monkey, has a long, black, naked, and dog-like 
face : the upper eye-lids of a pure white : ears black, 
and like the human ; no canine teeth e hairs on the 
fides of the face beneath the cheeks, longer than the 
red : tail long : colour of the whole body tawny and 
black ; dat nails on the thumbs and fore-fingers; blunt 
clawM on the others : hands and feet black.— •Shown In 
l«on(ion f(UTU‘ years ago: place uncertain: that deferib- 
ed by M. de EvifTon came from Madagafcar ; was very 
good natiired ; went on all-fours, 
fig. 21. 26. The egret, or cercopithecus aygula, has a long 

face, and an upright (harp-pointed tuft of hair on the top 
of the head. The hair on tlie forehead is black : the 
tuft, and the upper part of the body light-gray ; the 
belly white : the eye-brows are large ; the beard very 
fmall. Size of a fmall cat. They inhabit Java. They 
fawn on men, on their own fpecies, and embrace each 
other. 

their own fpecies with them. If they fee a monkey 
of another kind, they greet him with a thoufand gri- 
maces. When a number of them deep, they put their 
Leads together. They make a continual noile during 
night. 

27. The rilbw, ccrcophitheeus finicus, or Chlnefe 
bonnet, has a long fmooth nofc, of a whitiih colour; hair 
on the crown of the head long, lying flat, and parted 
like that of a 'man ; colour, a pale cinerous brown, 
inhabit Ceylon. They keep in great troops ; and rob 
i^ardcus of their fruit, aud fields of their corn ; to prevent 
which, the natives are obliged to watch the whole days 
yet thefe animals are fo bold, that, when driven from 
one end of the field, they will immediately enter at the 
other, and carry off with them as much as their mouth 
and arms can hold. Bofman, fpeaking of the thefits 
of the monkeys of Guinea, fays, that they will take 
in each paw one or two flalks of millet, as many under 
their arms, and two or three in their mouth ; and thus 
laden, hop away on their hind-legs ; but, if purfued, 
they fling away all, except what is in their mbuths, 
that it may not impede their flight. They arc very 
nice in the choice of the ihillct ; examine every ftalk : 
and if they do not like it, fling it away : fo that 
this delicacy does more harm to the fields than tbelr 
thievery. 

Xar'i T/ Art- * ® tawny monkey, or cercopithecus futvus, has 
of ^0!»g tufks in the lower jaw; the vifag^ » long and flefh- 
coloured, with flefh-coloured ears, and a flattifh nofe. 
L^nn^uj. Inhabits Ir.dia. This is a very ill natured animal. 


about the fixe of a dit ; it-was lately in the poiTcflion of 
Mr Brook, an animal merchant and exhibitor in LOn- Sr^ 
don : The upper parts of the body are covered with k 
pale tawny coloured fur, which is alh-cOlouted at the 
roots ; the hinder part of the back is orauge-coloure'd, 
the legs a(h-coloured, the belly white, and the tail 
fliorter than the body. ^1 . — 

29. King monkey, full-bottam monkey, or ceivopl-F^f* ’ 
thecus regalis, has no thumb on the hands ; the head, 
checks, throat, and (hotildCrs, are covered with long, 
flowing, coarfc hairs. Inhabits the forefts of Sierra 
Leona in Guinea, where it is called king menkey* 

ft is abovt! three feet high when ered : Tlic head is 
fmall, with a Ihort, black,' naked face and the head, 
cheekS]^ throat, neck, and fhbnlders, are covered with 
long, coaife, fioWic(g hairs, (^"a dirty yellowUh colour, 
miked with h}He^aud refemiblfiig a tull-bottomed wig; 
the body,, arthi, and leg«» aiTe.ebTcred with Ihort hairs 
of a fine glofly ftdack <^our ; thebandt are naked, and 
have ho thuinbk^the fret have five very k?ng Dcndcr 
foes, which rare ^ planted ctawB ; the 

taSl is veiyr Mw'frow white hairs, 

having himWarc very 

fletidcr: vm the ne- 

■o cboK; 

Which, at Afr 


men, on cncir own ipccies, ana cmoracc cacn Oil the Under fide»,akh coverea Wlffin imootn.lkiafi:..tlpa 
They play with dogs, if they have none of part they Can frtd, 

.. .K — rr .k-, f.- - fure; by w'hich they 

or to Iny hold of iny tf 
of their btfndSi 

gcr Or hiuid | . the j 
thick, ihd the k] 
the nofe I the 
no caOodtiei) ; 
ftruate t and tbis i 
AmOrick ; "This ft „ , 

SO. 





thoak^p hils black ; ihbit f^nd fasiV i^ cccclxx. 

a round bekrd finder 

on tbebody are of kfhittmg bl8ck, long, yet lie to eWe 
on each other that the kniidk) appears ^iiite fmooth : 
the feet and cpd of the tkfi arc ; the tail very 

long, and always twifted at the end, ^iee of ^ fox. 

Inhabit the woods of Brafil ant) [n vi^ft num- 

bers, and make a ^ofi drtadful howling jSbmeti^s 
one mounts dn a higher branch, the fe^ Teat thcmfclvea 
beneath : the firfi begins as if it was to harangue," apd 
fets up foloud and (hai^ a bowl as may be heard a vaft 
way, and a perfon at adiftance would think that a hun- 
dred joined in the cry : after a certain fpace, he gives 
a fignsl with his hand, when t^e whole ai&mbly joins 
in chorus; but on another Jigiial is iilent, and the dratfir 
finiflies his add refs (a). Tlieir clamour is t^e moft dif. 
agreeable and tremendous that can be conceived ; ow- 
ing to a hollow and hard bone placed in the throat, 

which 


I 

(1) A fingular account, yet related by Maregmve and frveral other writers. Maregrave is k writer bf the 
firil authority, and a moil able naturalifl, long refidentin the Brafils, and fpeaks from his own knowledge. ' ' 
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which tl)e Cn{|;liih caU the TMe moakeya 

«re very toce» untiimeahlet aud bite divadfully. There 
is a variety of a ferruffiooua or reddifh bay colour^ 
which the Indiana call the of tie monke^ss it ia largCt 

and as noi(y as the former. l%c nativea eat this fpe- 
ciea. aa well u feveral other forta of monkeys, but are 
particularly fond of this. Europeans will alfo eat it, 
cfpecially in thofe parta of America where food ia 
fierce i When if is fcalded in order to get off the hair. 
It looks very white } and has a refemblancc (hocking to 
humanity, that of a child of two or three years old 
when crying (c). 

31. The quatoj {apalus panifeua, or four«fingered 
monkey, has a long Hat face, of, a Xwarthy flelbi^cuourt 
the eyes are funk in the head s ears like the human ; 
limbs of a great length, and uncommonly (lender : the 
hair is black, long, and rough. Thwre are only four 
fingers on the hands, being quite defthute of a thumb ; 
five toes on the feet. Tm tail is long s «nd naked be- 
low, near the end. The. bpdy is flend^ I about a foot 
and a half long | the tail ne^r two i^d ib prehen- 
file as toferve every inhabit 

the neighbourhood 4»f jCwhag^^ j^klioOf^Braii], and 
Peru s affociate .everleen 

on the ground*. gawbola in a 

lively manner : gecet com- 

pany dancing ir^ my licad, chat- 

teringi and a great many 

'Mid;^ce8 gi^wrea'i^Xom hroke down dry 

nick* Jaiid ikiM others fcattered their urine 

and di^g ahoin W at lad dne bigger than the 

j*dl daM JdB oyer my head, and leap- 

the mon. 
the tip of its tail, 
and &o, making 
, ^ ia!W%aVth their young ones arc 

malms for they have 
the other 

biiol^^^ c^mita two fore paws about her 
heck V a^ ym il!)Utmi wben/i^ea i and veqr hard to 
be ' 0 ei whein inot, lFbr 4hef Will ctiqg* with their tail 
or feet to a bongh.aa long aa^ any, lif« Tjmtiaiuf* When 
t have (hot at onCf and hroke h kg or arm, I have pU 
tied the poor creature kei it look and handle the 
broken limb, and turn it from ffda to Hde.^’— They are 
the moll afiive of monkeys, and quite enliven the fp- 
reila.of America. In order to pals from top to topof 
lofty tree^ whofe branches are too diftant for a leap, 
they will form a chain, by hanging down, linked to 
each other by their tails, and fwingingin that manner 
till the loweff catches h<dd’'of a bough of the next tree, 
and draws up the red ; and fometimes they pafs rivers 
by the fame expedient. They are fometimes brought 
to Europe s but are very tender, and feldom live long 
in our climate. 

3*. The fai, fapajus, capucinus, or weeper, with a 
" round ynd flat face, of a reddifh brown colour, veiy de- 
fornied t tlie hair on the head and upper part of the 
body black, tinged with brown ; beneath and on the 
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limbs tinged with red: tail black, and much longer thtti 
the head and body ; the young pxccfGvely dekrtned f 
their hair very long, and thinly difperfed.— rln the Bri- 
tlih Mufeum are fpccimcns of old and young. M* de 
Buffon has a variety with a white throat. Inhabits Su- 
rinam aud Brafil : appears as if it was always weep- 
ing s of a melancholy difpofilion ; but very full of imi- 
tating what it fees done. Tbefc probably are the 
monkeys Dampicr faw in the bay of All Saints, which 
he fays are very ugly, and fmell (trongly of muHc. They 
keep in large companies ; and make a great chatter- 
kgf efpccislly in itormy weather ; refide much on a 
fyecics of tree which bears a podded fruit, which they 
feed on. 

33. Sapajus fatuellai, or horned fapajou, has two Fig. ij. 
tufts of hair on the head, refembling little horns : Is 
hcardlefs. Inhabits South America. The face, Tides, 
belly, and fore parts of the thighs are brown ; the top of 

ihe head, middle of the back, tail, legs, and poflerior 
parts of the thighs, arc black ; the nail» are long and 
rather blunt ; the tail is prchcnlile and twilled fpirally. 

Perhaps of the fame fpccies with the fimia apclU or ca- 
puchin (Cm,) This, in all probability, 'is one of the 
fa^litious fpccies, purpofely deformed, by exhibitors of 
wild beads, to impofe on the public. 

34. Saimiri, fapajus feiureus, or orange monkey, has 
no heard; the hinder part of the head is promiuent.; 
and the nails on the four toes of the hind paws are nar- 
row and pointed. It inhabits Sonih America, and is 
the moil beautiful of all the fapajous ; its movements 
are graceful ; its fise fmall ; its colour a biiiliant yel- 
low; its vifage* round, with large vivacious eyes, ftir- 
rounded by flcfii-coloured rings; it bns hardly any fore- 
bead ; the nofc is elevated at the bafe, and flattened at 
the point ; the mouth is fmalU the face flat and naked, 

«nd the cars are garnilhed with hair, and a little point- 
ed ; the tail is only half prehenfde ; It ftands wOth cafe 
on two feet, but commonly, walks on all four. 

V. Saqoins, Sagoini. Thcfe ha%’c long tails, A'Vr’i TVjft- 
which arc proportionally longer than thofc of the fapa-y/^/.off f/ 
Jobs, ftraight, flaccid, entirely covered with hair, and 
not prehenfilc ; that is, incapable of laying hold of any 
objeA ; the checks have no pouches ; and the buttocks, 
which arc covered with hair, have no callofltics : tiie 
partition between the nollrila is very thick, and the 
apertures are placed on the fidcs of tlic noie. I'he fe- 
males do not menflruate. This race of animals is only 
found in America. 

3y.The faki, fagoinus pithecia, or fox-tailed monkey, 
with a fwarthy face, covered with fliort white down : 
forehead and Tides of the face with w hitiTn, and pretty 
long hair: body with long duiky brown haiis; wliitcor 
yellowiih at their lips : hair on the tail very long and 
bu(hy; fometimes black, fometimes reddifli ; belly and 
lower part of the limbs a reddilh wbiu* : length from 
Dofe to tail near a foot and a half : tail longer, like 
that of a fox : hands and feet black, with claws itiiUuJ 
of nails. Inhabits Guiana. 

3 6 . The fangliu, fagoinus iacchus, or flriated mon- Fig. zC>. 

3 R 2 key 


5 c) [T//oa*i Foy, T. 113. Des Marchais, III. 31 1. fays, they are excellent eating, and that a foupe aux fin^ts 
be found as good as any other, as foon as you have conquered che averfion to the hoi^H of their Leads, which 
look very like thofc of little cliUdrcn* 
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Stnflt. wtth a ^try rovn4 head i \ihodt the ears two very erooked t tail black, and ewiee the length of the bod^^r 

l-yjl ^ ftindirig out on each fidei teeth very white. lti§ of the list of a fquirneL It in- 

rrideareddifh t face a (Warthy flefh colour: ears like the habits the hotter parts of &uth Atnerica, and the il]« Simon. 
hdman : -head black : body a(h-colouredi rcddilh, and of Gorgona, {outb of Panama, in the Sotrth'fca* There * ' * 

diifky ; the laft forms ftriated bare crofs the body j tail are, fays Dampier, a great many little black monkeysf 
full oF hahr, annulated with affh colour and black : body at low water they come to tHcfea fide to take mufclea 
iVven tnche9’1t>ng t tail nearelevcn ; hands and feet co- and periwinkles, which they dig out of the fliella. with 
verrd with fliort hairs : fingers like thofe of a fquirrel : their claws* ‘ , > ' . “ . s ,i ■ ’ 

nails, or rather claws, ftiarp. Iidiabita Brafil r feeds on Bcfidcs thefe which we have dcfcribcd, there .arc a 
vegetaMea ; will alfoest fifh : makta a weak noife : very great many fpccies which M hares omitted. Thofc 
reillcffi ; often brought over to Kuropc. who* with to be •better acqnaifitcd. with ithe fimiee, may 

Tig. a;. Pinche, fagoinus cedipus, or rcd-tailcd monkey, confiilt Bofibn,. Pennant, and OmeWs edition of the 

is beardk'fs ; Ims a flowing head of hair, which hangs Zoology of X<innaBos by Mr Ker* 
down on each fide; a red tail and {harp claws. It baa SIMILE, or Similjtuob, in rlietorici a compo- 
neither cheek pouches nor callofities on the buttocks, rifon of two things, which, f hough diflerent in other 
His tail is not prehen file, and is more , than twice the re^eds, yet agree in ionfe one* The dif&rence bo- 
length of the head and bo<ly. The partition of the no- tween a fimile and Comparifun is faid to confiil in this, 

Arils is thick, and the apertures arc plaCed at a fide* that the. tlmik properly belongs to whatever we coll 
Tlie face, throat, ami ears are black ; on the head are the quality of a thing, and tire Comparifoh tti the quaa^ 
long white hairs. The muzzle is broad, and the fact tity* See CoasrAiirsoN ; adud OtATORY, 118. 
round. The hair on the body is pretty long; of a yellow- SIMILOJl, a name given to an alloy -of red cop- 
ifli brown or reddiih colour till near the tail, v^ere it per and zinc, made in the propDitkma, to imitate 
becomes orange ; on the bread, belly, hands, and feet, it filver and gald.r . 

is white, and (hortcr than on the body. The tail, from SIMOH MaccitBSLUSirJi celebrated lead^ and high- 
the origin to one-half of its length, is a vivid red, then priefl. of the Jews,., who^; a&er :«eadmhg the moil im- 
brownifli red, and toward the point it is black. He is portant fervibet to Ids oo^ojfcryi was at lalft teeacheroufly 
about nine inches in length, and walks on four feet, flain by his fooda 4 aw. = JBtc Aa Jii^ryi^ 9 f 4 hn^yBmaf 
The females are not fubjeft to the mendrual cvacuo- N* ty. . . v /. ’ ' 

tion. Smos Magus^ or ihe Sorcerer,: wia m^ fiattve of 

Fig. 28. 38. The marlkina, fagoinos rofalius, or filky mon- ton, a- village of &ataria. HAccdrdln^tOi'tlie:uraaIprac>k 

key, is beardlefa ; has a very hairy head : the circum- tice of the Afiatfes^ of that agCt fae ^tfited Egypt, and 
ference of the face and the feet arc red ; and the claws there probably became « atqttauitdd wdtli^itho'^Mblime 
are fharp and narrow. It inhabits South America, myfteries moght in the AlexBndKtattjbbbb], aiid 4 cani^p,"i^j/ 

A bride ahimal, lefs impatient of cold than the red of thofe theurgie or magical opmtnrabby omns of whioii 
this race : the body is of a yellowidi white colour; the it was believed that men be;id&U«eted ilvoht 

nails on the thumbs and great toes are rounded ; the power of evil demoiMi. ‘UpOttrbW tf^nriato Uit aM 
cars are naked, but are hidden beneath the fur: It has country, tbe author' of 

a round head, and a brown face, which is furrounded relates, that he tmpofed upon bit *c^ttptByilwtl)byfldgii 
with a kind of mane of a bright red colour; tbe hair pretenfions to fupemititral.{johr(era. : And Bt'Lukedt^ 
on the body and tail ivlong, filky, and of a pale but teda, that this artful •&nadc,. u&ig forceryi; . had' be* 
vivid- yellow colour, aimofl: white, with a confiderable witched the peisple . of Bamada, giving oht that :he .was 
tiifl at the extremity of the tail. It walks on four feet, fame greai mte t and thatlieoblaitodfttdb'geiwim att^ 
and is eight or nine inches in length, from the muzzle tion and reverence in Sasnaiia, that the people all gave 
to the rii mp ; and the tail is above 1 3 inches long. This heed to him from the lead tott^ gircatefl,<iaying, This 
fpecios has the fame manners and vivacity with the man is the great power of God.'’ 
f)ther fagoins, but is more robuR in conflitution, as an By the preaching of Philip the Deacon, hr was wtUi 
individual lived five or fix years in Paris, being kept in other Samaritans converted to the Chriflian fiuih, and 
.1 warm room during winter. admitted into the infant church by the ordinance of 

39. Tlic mico, fagoinus argenteus, or fair monkey, baptifm. His converfion, however, feems not to have 
with a fmall round head : face and ears of the mod live* been real $ for, upon feeing the miraculous efFc6ls of 
ly vermilion colour : body covered with moft beautiful the laying on of the apodles hands,, he offered them mo- 
long hairs of a bright and filvery whitenefs, of match- ney, faying, Give me alfo this power, that on whom- 

)efs elegance ; tail of a fhinitig dark chefnut': head foever 1 lay bands he may receive the Holy Ghufi..” 

and body eight inches long; tail 12. Inhabits the He probably thought Peter and John magicians like 
banks of the Amazons ; difeovered by M« dc Conda- himfdf, but better (killed in the art of deceiving the 
mine. multitude. 

I 'to* *9* 40* The tamarin, fagoinus Midas, or great-eared Being fliarply reproved for this impiety, he feems by 

monkey, with a round head, fvvarthy, flefh.colburcd, his anfwcr to have been made fenfible of his fin ; but 

risked face : upper lip a little di\'ided : ears very large, his repentance, if iincerc, was of ihort duration. IjLe- 

eredl, naked, and aimofl fquare : hair on tbe forehead turning to his former pra£liccs of impoflure, he travel- 

uptight and long ; on the body foft, but (baggy 1 the led through various provinces of the empire, oppofing 

head, whole body, and upper part of the limbs black, the progrefs of the gofpcl ; and arriving at Rome, He 

except the lower pan of the back, vdiich is tinged led aftray vaft numbers of people by his pretended mi- 

with yellow : hands and feet oovered with orangc-co- racles. How long he lived in that metropolis of the 

li Urcd hairs, very fine and fmoo.h ; nails long and world, or iu what manner he di!.d, wc have no accounts 

that■^ 

• 
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Simon, that can be .fully* depended Ofi. The Chiiftian writera 
“V tdl u»9 that bcinfr raifed in the air by two dtemons, he 
' was deprived of their ftipport by the prayers of . St Pe« 
ter and St Paul, atid fallingt broke hta lc^s« By fomc 
he is thought to have been the perfon mentioned by 
Suetoniui*. wbo» undertaking to Ay in the prefence of 
Kero» fell to the ground with fuch violence, that hia 
blood fpurted up to the gallery where the emperor was 
£tting. 

The fum of this impoftor’s doctrine, divefted of al- 
kgory, wa6» that from the Divine Being, at a fountain 
of light, Sow various orders of wotis, or eternal na- 
tures, fubGlUng within the plenitude of the divine ef- 
fence ; that be^nd thefe, in the order of .emanation, 
are diflerent claffcs of intclligenccsi among the lowed 
of which are human fouls ; that matter is the moft rc« 
mote produdion of emanative power, which, on ac- 
count of its inGnite didanee from^the Fountain of 
Light, pofTefTes fluggiihaoii malignant qualities, which 
oppofe the diviae apetatbos, and are the cSideof evil ; 
that it is the great defign. of philolopby tb^. deliver the 
.foul from its imprtfpameiitdu .mattetv *od f?edore it to 
that divine light from which it was derived f and that 
for this pur^ok God had fent btmeiae of the firft scons 
among men. To hh vrifa.Hcteimbe^aAfo.afc^ a fi-* 
mliar kind of divine, natiuie^rppeteiiidtiig that a female 
SBom inhabited the 'body ofdhis 'wamaft, to whom he 
gave the name of £wsm», Wtfdm ; whence fome Chri* 
mao fathers have £«d,. that ht caUed her the Holy Spi- 
rits ;Hc alfo tafi|^< the tranfmigratlon of fouls, and 
denied the refurreoioti of. the body? 

Stwow' {4iliisliard)^iw»s. born at Dieppe the ryth 
^ .rlii^i)^;aa.las Indies among the prieds 

QvKtorft }eity>< but quitted thdr fociety 

. Mta dbudt Di||9fqp«'bewrent to Paris, where 

hw^adt great^progrefit’ ia^elftody of the Oriental lan- 
guagM^^*:Sejm«^timv:aKer«^rds be joined the fociety 
ef. « Oratory ogatn, a^^ a ptied of it in 

he publidied fome pieces of a fmallrr 
Idndl In idT^hw Ct\tioal^H£ftbrV'4)f the Old Tefta- 
Rwnt appeared, but waastnmediahely lupprefled by the 
intrigues of McBkutadu Fort'ltoyaL Ft was. reprint- 
ed the yeat alter, and its^enoditiace fbon drew the at- 
tention of foreigftcray au ^cdilibo of it was accordingly 
piibliihcd at Arndcrdam in Latb, and at London in 
Englilh* 

He died at Dieppe in 1 7 1 a, at the age of 74. 

He certainly poiicircd a vaft deal of learning : his 
criticifm is exadi, but not always moderate; and there 
reigns iti his writings a fpirit of novelty and fidgularity 
which raifed him a great many adverfaries. The mod 
celebrated of tlicfc were Le Clerc, Voflius, Jurieu, Du 
Pin, and BofTiict. Simon wrote an anfwcr to mod of 
the books that were publiihed againd him, and difplays 
a pride and obdiiiacy in hiscoiitroveriial writings which 
do him little honour. 

He was the author of a great many books. The fol- 
lowing arc the principal: 1. The Cercinonica of the 
Jews, tranilaud from the Italian of Lro.of Modena, 
with a fitpplement concerning the fefls of theCarraites 
and Sam.Tritans. 2. L*Hipoin Critique efu Vieux 7 V- 
Jlamcfiti The Critical Hillory of the Old Tcilament-’* 
'This is a very important work, and deferves the atten- 
tion of every clergyman. He fometimes, however, de- 
viates the road of iairgrity, to Icrvc the cauk of 


the church of Rome, particularly iu hk endeavours p to 
prove . the uncertainly of the Hebrew language, Thefc Shoo mdesj 
paifagei have been very juftly eapofed and confuted by 
Dr Campbell, ha his ingenious Preliminary DifTertationa 
to his new Trauflation of the Gofpds. 3. Critical Hi- 
dory of the teat of the New Tedament. 4, Critical 
Hidory of the Vcrlions of the New Tedament. 5. 

Critical Hidory of the principal Commentaiurs on the 
New Tedament. 6. Infpiration of the Sacred Book^. 
y. A Tranflation of the New Tedament. This book 
was ccnfiired by Cardinal NoaiUes and BoiTuet. 8. 

The Hidory of the Rife and ProgrefiTbf Ecclcfiadici.1 
Revenues, which is commended by Voltaire, as is hi.^ 

Critical Hidory of the Old Tedament. It rcfultcd 
from a quarrel with a community of Benedidthies. 

A new felefi Library, which points out the good books 
in various kinds of literature, and the ufe to be made ol 
them. 10. Critical Hidory of the Delit f and Cudorns 
of the Nations on the Levant, ii. Critical Letters. 

Rc. 

SIMONICAL, is applied to any perfon guilty of 
fimony. See 81 mom v. 

SIMONIDES, the name of fcveral poets ceh'.hratrd 
in antiquity; but by the Marbles it appears that tie 
elded and mod illiidrious of them was born ia the 55-t rt 
Olympiad, 538 years B.C. and that he died in his 901 h 
year; which nearly agrees with the chronology of En- 
febius. He was a native of Ceos, one of the Cychde^, 
in the neighbourhood of Attica, and the preceptor ot 
Pindar. Both Plato and Cicero give him the chara< - 
ter not only of a good poet and muQcian, but fpeak 
of him as a perfon of great virtue and wifthim. Such 
longevity gave him an opportunity of knowing a great 
number of the drd characters in antiquity with whom 
he was in fome meafurc conne^.\ed. it appears in Ea- 
bricius, from ancient authority, that Simonides was 
cotemporary and in friendniip with Pittacus of Mity- 
kne, Hipp:^rchus tyrant of Athens, Paufanias king cf 
Sparta, Hiero tyrant of Syracufe, wMth Tbcmi(locIc.j», 
and with Alcvades king of Theflaly. He is mentioned 
by Herodotus ; and Xenophon, in his Dialogue upon 
Tyranny, makes him one of the interlocutors with 
Hiero king of Syracuft. Cicero alleges, what hast>N 
ten been quoted in proof of the modefty and wifdoin 
of Simonides, that when Micro afleed him for a defini- 
tion of God, the po(.t required a whole day to medi- 
tate on fo important a quedion : at the end of which, 
upon the prince putting the fame quedioa to him a fc- 
cofld time, henflted two days rcfpile ; aud in thio man- 
ner always doubled the delay each time he was re- 
quired to anfwcr it ; till at length, to avoid ofifriiding 
hfs patron by more difappointinents, he frankly con- 
felTed that he found the quellion fn diffictdr, that the. 
more he meditated upon it, the Icfs was his hope uf 
being able to folve h. 

In his old age, perhaps from feeing the rcfpcdl which 
money procured to fuch as had loll the chnrms of yout fi 
and tlie power of attaching mankind by other meauM, 
he became fomewhat mercenary and avaricious. H« 
was frequently employed by the vi^lxirs at the games to 
write panegyrics and odes in tbeir praife, before hiwp^i- 
pil Pindar had cx.^rcifed his tnkntsin their hehdf ; but; 
Simenides would never gratify their vanity in tiiis pa;- 
ticular, till he had Aril tied tlieni down to a llipn^jrtii 
fum for hia trouble; and upon being upbraided for hu 

UK '.till; els. 
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meanne^ be Ciiid» that he had two coffers, in one of 
Otmo oy. twhsch he had for many years put his pecuniary re- 
wards ; the other was for honours, eerbal thanks^ and 
promifes } that the firft was pretty well hUcd, but the 
laii remained always empty. And he made no fcruple 
to coUfefs, in his old age, that of ail the en|oymettts of 
life, the love of money was the only one of which time 
had not deprived him. 

He was frequently reproached for this vice | how- 
ever, hd always defended htmfelf with good humour. 
Upon being a&ed by Hiero’s queen, Whether it was 
moil defirable to be learned or rich ? he anfwered, that 
it was far better to be rich ; for the learned were al* 
ways dependent on the rich, and waiting at their 
doors ; whereas, he never faw rich men at the doors of 
the learned. When he was accufed of being fo fordid 
as to fell part of the provifrons with which his table 
was fumifhed by Hiero, he faid he had done it in or- 
der to difplay to the world the magnidcence of that 
prince and his own frugality.** To others he faid, that 
his reafon for accumulating wealth was, that ** he would 
rather leave money to his enemies after death, than be 
troiiblefome to his friends while living/* 

He obtained the prize in poetry at the public games 
when he was fourfeore years of age. According to Sui- 
das, he added four letters to the Greek alphabet ; and 
Pliny afiigns to him the eighth ftring of the lyre ; but 
thefe claims are difputed by the learned. 

His poetry was fo tender and plaintive, that he ac- 
quired the cognomen of MeUceries ** fweet as honey ;** 
find the tearful eye of his mufe was proverbial. Dio- 
nyiius places him among thofe polilhed writers who ex- 
cel in a fmooth volubility, and flow on like plenteous 
and perennial rivers, in a courfe of even and uninter- 
rupted harmony. 

It is to Dionyiius that we arc indebted for the pre- 
fervation of the following fragment of this poet. Da- 
nae being by her mercilefs mther enclofed in a chefl, 
and thrown into the fea with her child, when night 
comes on, and a (lorm arifes which threatens to overfet 
the cheft, fhe, weeping and embracing the young Per- 
feus, cries out : 

Sweet child 1 what anguifli does thy mother know, 
Dre cruel grief has taught thy tears to flow 1 
Aroid^ the roarinjz wind's tremendous found, 

Which threats deftruAion as it howls around ; 

In balmy deep thou liefl, as at the breaft, 

Without one bitter thought to break thy reft.— — 
The glimm’ring moon in pity hides lier light, 

And (hrinks with horror at the gbaftlv fight. 

Didfl thou but know, fweet innocent ! our woes, 
Not opiatc*8 pow*r thy eyelids now could clofe. 
Sleep on, fweet babe ! ye waves is fllcficc roll ; 

And luU, O lull, to red my tortur’d foul ! 

There is a fecond great poet of the name of Simo- 
nides recorded on the Marbles, fnppofed to have been 
his grandfon, and who gained, in 478 B. C. the prize 
in the games at Athens. 

SIMONY, is the corrupt prefentation of anyone to 
im ccckfiadical benefice for money, gift, or reward. It 
IS fo called from the refcmblance it is faid to bear to 
the fin of Simon Magus, though the purchafing of holy 
orders feems to approach nearer to his offence. It was 
by tbt canon bw a very grievous crime : and is fo rouch 
2 


the more odious, becaufe, as Sir. Edward Coke obfenrei, 
k is ever accompanied with peijury ; for the prefentee 
is fwom to have committed, no fimony. However, it * » 
was not an offence punilhablc in a criminal way at the 
common law : it being thought fufficient to leave the 
clerk to ecclefiaflioal ceufures. But as thefe did not 
affedl the fimoniacal patron,, nor were efflcacious enough 
to repel the notoricMis pradlke of the thing, divers 
of parliament linve been made to reflrain it by means of ^ 

civil forfeitures ; which the modern prevailing nfage^ 
with regard to fpiritual preferments, calls uloud to be 
put in execution. The ftatute 31 Eli*, c. 6. enaas, 
that if any patron, for money or any other corrupt con- 
fideration or promife, direaiy or indireajy given, (hall 
prelient, admit, inftitnte, ir.dua, inftall, or collate any 
perfon to an ecelefiaftica! benefice or dignity, both the 
giver and taker fliall forfeit two years value of the be- 
nefice or dignity i one moiety to the king, and the 
other to, any one who will fue for the fisme. If perfoos 
alfo corruptly refign or exchange their benefices, both 
the giver and taker frail in like manner forfeit double 
the value of the ipon^ or bthef corrupt conCdcration. 

And perfoni who (hdi corruptly ordam or licenfe any 
mioifter, or procure him to be ordained or Bcenfed 
(which is the true id^ of fimony },n frail fr;(::ur a like 
forfeiture of forty po^s i and the ipinifter bimfi^ of 
ten TOunds» befloea an in<^pam^:to hUd any ecdefiaf* 
ticaf preferment 'for feveh yearn n^^rwards^ Corrupt 
clcdlions and refignatiqns in hoUpiti^^ a>^ 

other eleemofynary corporations,, are idfr pnnilbed» 'by 
the fame ftatute, with forfeiture of tliy value, 

vacating the place or ofilc^ abd a. the 

right of eledion, for thfit turn, to ' 

SIMOOM, a hot prhhfr 
the defeits of Africa, ini .pm 1 >aib 1 y;b;pt|^ 
tended countries parched in the frme 
deal fun. Its effefiljt oh^tl^human t^T»arc 
If inbalcS in any ^uaittity, it ptodueeii rnftani fufibca^* 
tion, or at leaft ravts the unbajppy fofrnrer oppreftM 
with afthma and lownefs of fptrjta- The approach of 
this awful fcourge of God is lodficated 1 ^ a redoefsfr 
the air, well underf^pod .bylfrofe whqare accoftomed to 
journey through the defer! t , and the only lefuge which 
they have from it, is to fall down with their faces clofe 
to the ground, and to continue as long as poiBble with- 
out drawing in their breath. 

Mr Bruce, who, in his journey through the defert, 
ruffered from the Gmooin, gives of it the following gra- 
phical deferiptiou : At rieven o’clock, while we con- Srutf*/ 

ceroplated with great pleafure the rugged top of Cbigt Travtiu, 
gre, to which we were faft approaching, and where 
were to folace ourfelves with plenty of good water, P* 

Idris our guide cried out, with a loud voice, fall upon 
your faces, for here is the fimoom. I faw from the 
iouth-eaft a' haze come, in colour like the purple part ’ 

of the rainbow, but not fo compreffed or thick. It 
did not occupy twenty yards iu breadth, and was about 
twelve feet high from the ground* It was a, kind of 
blufh upon the air, and it moved very rapidly ; dbr I 
fcarcc could turn to fall upon the ground with my 
head to the northward, when 1 felt the heat of its cur- 
rent plainly upon my face. We all lay flat on thu 4 

ground as if dead, till Idris told us it was blown over. 

The meteor or purple haze which I faw Was indeed 
paired, but the light air that Hill blew was of heat ta 1 

threaten 
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Far «py p»rt, I found diftindly inoft other wrkings are impaired by a literal transition; Simj^oty 


tluvafeen fuffpeation. 
y-in my brcail that 1 bad iiObiU^ a part of itj nor was I 
free of an ailbmatic fenfation till 1 bad been Tome 
months in Italy, at the baths of Poretta, near two years 
afterwards/* Though the feverity of this blall feetns 
to hare palTed over them almoft inlUntancouOyf it con- 
tinued to blow fu at) to eahauft them till twenty minutes 
before Eve in the afternoon, lading through all its llages 
very near Cix hours, and leaving them in a (Utc of the 
titmoil defpoadency. 

SIMPJLE. fooicthing not mixed or compounded ; 
in which fenfe it Hands oppofed to eompountL 

SiMTLE, in the materia inedica, a general nanw for 
all herbs or plants, as having each its particular virtue, 
whereby it becomes a fimple remedy- 

SIMPLICITY IN writing* If we examine the 
writers whofe compofitions have ftood the ted of ages, 
and obtained that bigheft bpaour^ ** the concurrent ap« 
probation of didaot times and nattona,*’ w^ duijl hnd 
that the ebaradier of fiiimiUcity is thit unvarying circuna* 
ilance which aJone hath^een able to gain this t^yeriid 
homage from mankind* Amftg &eda« whofe 
writers in general tlic kiadf the divined 

poet, the tnoft comniaadi,^;dratQy, the dneft hidforian, 
Md det^eft phdolbpher^.fre, 1^, cpnfpka- 

•udy Eminent ia tht^ grdit tTfac Roman wri- 
ters rile' cWaids perfe^idd itp meafare 

of ilmptiffltV whieh th<3r!iiihigie « indeed 

ttey are all Inferior to the Gri^ ihodeb* . But who 
deny that Lucrettosy Viigil, Livy, Te- 

rence, Tttlly, are at odbe th# (impleft and bed of Ro- 
man wrttm ^ hdd tha noble atmalid who ap- 

j : politi- 

' ( (^^etimea inierferes, is ad- 

'dircumdance that 

ha^ Itotds the father of inoderu 

po^i^,ab 6 ve^hafdtidjee^ng:pcwit;sdfy^ who 

long mai^taiii tV ^ teihporary ho- 
noort h^e^ed wd iiiM 1 bii^ |viv«; und^r that 
juft n^jpUif^' whtda kiide w|U deetec to thofe who 
defert a Jilft Hmplici^ for the ftoiid ^ 4 ounn^ of dyle, 
contraded phrai^^aftedled coacc|ts,the meic trappings 
of cdnipbdtioa and Gothic minutna. It is this haUi 
given to Boileau the tnod lading wreath in France, and 
to Sbakefpeare and Milton in England ; efpecially to 
the former, whofe writings contain fpecimens of per- 
haps ahd pared and fimpled Englilh tl^t is anywhere 
to he fpnady rxeept in the Bible or Book of Common 
Prayer.' ' As It appears from thefe in dances, that dm- 
plicity is the 6 n 1 y Univerfal charadleridic of jud writing, 
fo the fopervor eminence of the facred Scriptures in this 
qoadity bach been generally acknowledged. One of the 
^reated critics^in antiquity, himfclf confpicuovs in the 
lubkme and fimple manner, hath borne this tediniony 
to the writings of Mofes and St Paul ; and by parity 
of reafon we inuft conclude, that had he been converfant 
with thc" other facred writers, his tade and candour 
lirould have alloi^ed tbem the fame encomium. 

It hath been often obferved even by writers of no 
mean rank, that thc Scriptures faffer in their credit 
by the difadvantage of a literal verfion, while other an- 
cient writings enjoy the advantage of a free and cmbcl- 
lt(hed tranflation." But in reality thefe gentlemen's con- 
cern 28 ill-placcd and groandlefs; for the truth ns, “ that 


whereas giving only a due regard to the idiom of differ- il 
ent languages, thc facred writings, when literally tranf- ***** ^ 
lated, arc then in their full pcrfc&ion/* 

Now this is an internal proof, that in all other writ- 
ings there IB a mixture of local, relative, exterior orna- 
ment, which is often lod in the transfufiou from one Ian* 
guage to another. But the internal beauties, which 
depend not on the particular condru6tion of tongues, 
no change of tongue can dedroy. Hence the Bible 
prefervrs iu native beauty and drength ^like in every 
language, by the folc energy of unadorned phrafe, natu- 
ral images, weight of fentiinent, and great fiinplicity. 

It is in this refpc£l like a rich vein of gold, which, 
under the fevered trials of heat, cold, and moidurc, re- 
tains its original weight and fplendour, witliout either 
lofs or alloy; while bafer metals are corrupted by earth, 
air, water, dre, and adimilaced to the various elements 
through which they pafs. 

This circumdance, then, may be judly regarded as 
fufficient to vindicate the conapofition of the facred 
Scriptures, as it is at once their chief excellence and 
greated fecurity. It is their excellence, as it renders 
them intelligible and ufeful to all ; it is their fecurity, 
as it prevents their being difguifed by thc falfe and ca- 
pricious ornaments of vain or weak tranilators. Wc 
may fafely ap))cal to experience and fa6i for the confir- 
mation of thefe remarks on the fiiperior fimplicity, uti- 
lity, and excellence, of the dyleof the Holy Scripture. 

Is there any book in the world fo per£c£\ly adapted to 
all capacities ; that contains fuch fublimc and exalted 
precepts, conveyed in fuch an artlefs and intelligible 
drain ; that can be read with fuch pkafure and advan- 
tage by the learned fage and thc unlettered pcafant I 

SIMPLOCE. Sec Oratory, N® ye. 

SIMPSON (Thomas), profeflbr of mathematics at 
thc Royal Academy at Woolwich, fellow of the Royal 
Society, and member of the Royal Academy at Stock- 
holm, was born at Market Bofworth in Leicclleilhirc 
in 1710. Plis fatluT, a dud-weaver, taught him only 
to read Englilh, and brought him up to his own bufi- 
nefs $ but meeting with a fcie^ntifical pedlar, w'ho likc- 
wife pra£iifcd fortune-telling, young Simpfon by his af- 
fiftance and advice left off weaving, and profcfTcd adro- 
logy. As he improved in knowledge, however, he grew 
difguiled with his pretended art ; and renouncing it, 
was driven to fuch difficulties for the fubfidence qf )iis 
faintly, that he came up to London, where he worked 
as a weaver, and tanght mathematics at his fpare hours. 

As his fcholars increafed, his abilities became better 
known, and he publiihed his Treatife on Fluxions, by 
fubfeription, in 1737 : in 1740, he publiihed his Trea- 
tife on the Nature and Laws of Chance ; and Effays 
in Speculative and Mixed Mathematics. After tlicle 
appeared his JDoClrinc of Annuities and Reverfions ; 
Mathematical DifTcrtations; Trcaiifc on Algebra ; E- 
lements of Geometry ; Trigonometry, Plaiic and Sphe- 
rical ; Sclc£l Excrcifcs ; and his Dodirine and Appli- 
cation of Fluxions, which he profefirs to be rather a 
new work, than a fecund edition of his former publica- 
tion on fluxions. In 1743, he obtained the mathema- 
tical profeiTorfhip at Woolwdch academy ; and foou af- 
ter was chofen a member of the Royal Society, when 
the prefidenl and eguned, in coniideration of bis mode* 
rate ciicumllances, were pleafed to exeyCe Lis adixiiffioa 

fe: s, 
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Vinnvfoii, fees. And his giving bonds for the fettled future pay- him. Sometimes even this could not relieve hit fatSgtte* Simfeft* 
^im on. inents. At the academy he exerted all hta abilities in He then had recourfe to mathemattesy which never fail-'*' v'""""' 
inftruamg the pupils who were the immediate oW tas ed to fatisfy and refrefh him. For a long while he re- 
of Ills duty, as well as others whom the fuperior oracers ilriaed himfelf to a very moderate ufe of the cordialy 
of the ordnance permitted to he hoarded and lodged in fearing that he would foon exhatift the fmall ftock 
his houfe. In his manner of teaching he had a peculiar which fo limited and abftraa a fcicnce could yield ; 
and happy addrefs, a certain dignity and pcrfpicuity* till at laft he found, that the more he learned, a 
tempered wth fuch a degree of mildnefs, as engaged wider field opened to his view, and feenes that were in- 

attention, cAeem, and friendfhip, of his fcholars. exhauftible. Becoming acquainted with fubje£ts far be- ^ 

He therefore acquired great applaufe from his fuperiora yond the elements of the feience, and with numbers of 
in the dircharee of his duty. His application and clofe names celebrated during that period of ardent refeaich 
confinement, however, injured his health. Exercife and all over Europe, he found it to be a manly and imp(A-< 
a proper regimen were preferibed to him, but to little tant ftudy, by which he was as likely to acquire repu- 
purpofe ; fw his fpints funk gradually, till he became tation as by any other. About this time, too, a pro- 
incapable of performing his duty, or even of reading fpeft began to open of mafcingmathematioskiiprofeffion 
the letters of his friends. Fhc effe^s of this decay of for life. He then gave himfelf up to it without referve* 
nature were greatly incrcafed by vexation of mind, ow- His original incitement to this ftudy as a treat, as 
lug to the haughty and irifulting behaviour of hia fupc- fometKing to pleafe and refrcfti his mind in the m'idft of 
1 lor the hrft profeflor of mathematics. This perfon, feverer talks, gave a particular turn to his mathematical 
greatly his inferior in mathematical accomplishments, ftiidtes, from which he never could afterwards deviate, 
did what he conld to make his htuation uneafy, and Perfpieuity and elegance are more attainable, and more 
even to depreciate him in the public opinion : but it difcemible, in pure geotnetiyi than in any other parts 
was a vain endeavour, and only ferved to deprefs him- of the fcience of meafureu To this therefore he chiefly 
fdf. At length hisphyficians advifed his native air for devoted himfelf. For the fame reafoo he preferred the - 
his recovery, and he fet out in February 1761 ; but was ancient method of ftudying pvtrt geometry, and even 
fo fatigued by his journey, that upon hia arrival at Bof- felt a diftike to the CattUiliaki method of fifofttttttfiig 
worth, he betook himfelf to his chamber, and grew con- fymbols for operations of^ mind, and ftiU more Was 
tinually worfe till the day of his death, which happen- he difgufted with the fttbftitution Of fymbols Site 

objedsof difeuffion, for Hhes, furfaces, folids, and 
blMbON (Ur Robert), profeffor of mathematics in their affcaions. He was tatber diftmftd in the fo- 
the iiniverfity of Glafgow, was born in the year 1687 lution of an algebraic problem, wbeft quantity atone 
of a refpcaable family, which had held a fmall eftate in was confidtred, to fuhftttttte figi^ and its nfediohs 
ihe county of Lanark for fome generations. He was, for the algebraic fymbols, and looofivdrf tbt nlgSboiic 
we think, the lecond fon of the family. A younger formula into an analogous geOiUtlaiimt fbe^ And 
brother was profefTor of medicine in the univerfity of he came at lift: to ebnfider nntMs fotle 

St Andreiv’s, and is known by fome works of reputa- better than a kind of meebindoid kfmkH' Ui 
tion, particularly a Dinertarion on the Nervous Syftem, proceed without ideas of any kfod/iwm dbrnin a refult 
occalioiied by the Difll:6lion of a Brain completely Of- without meaningy and witboiR being oonfoiotis ofany 

. - , , , procefs ofreafoning, and therefore rnihmit any tonvic- 

Dr Simfon was educated in the univerfity of Glaf- tiqn of its truth. Ahd theve is tlo denying, that if ge- 
goiv under the eye of fome of his relations who were nuine uijfopbtfticated tafte alone is to be confulted, I>r 
profelTors. Eager after knowledge, he made great pro- Simfon was in the right t for though it rtbft alfo be 
gri ls in all his lludics ; and, as his mind did not, at acknowledged, that the reafoning in algebra is as ftriA 
the very hrft openings of fcicnce, ftiikc into that path as In the pureft geometry of Eiiclkl or Apollonius, the 
which afterwards fo ftrongly attraaed him, and in empert analyft has little perception of it as he goes on, 
which he proceeded fo far almoft without a companion, and his final equation is not felt by himfelf as the rcfult 
he acquired in every walk of fcience a ftock of in- of ratiocination, any more than if he had obtained it by 
formation, vvhich, though it had never been much PafeaPs arithmetical mill. This docs not in the leaft 
augmented afterwards, would have done credit to a diminifli our admiration of the algebraic analyfis; for 
protcfhoiial man in any of his nudies. He became, its almoft boundlefs graip, its rsjud and certain proce- 
Ht a very early period, an adept in the philofophy dure, and the delicate metaphyfics and great addrefs 
and theology of the frhouls, was able to fupply the which may be difplayed in conducing it. Such, how- 
placc of a hek relation in the clafs of oriental languages, ever, was the ground of the ftrong bias of Dr Simfon’a ” 
wag noted for hi ftoricai knowledge, and one of the moft mind to the analyfis of the ancient geometers. It in- 
knowing botanifts of his time. creafed as be went forward ; and his veneration (live 

It was during his theological ftudies, as preparatory may call it his love or qfi&icn) for the ancient geometry 
fi.r hin entering into orders, that mathematics took hold was carried to a degree of idolatry. His chief labours 
or Ins i.iiicy. He ufed to tclljn his convivial moments were exerted in efforts to reftorc the works of thr an- 
lujw hk' niMifed himfelf when preparing his excrcifes cient geometers ; and he has nowhere bellowed much 
for ir.t diviiiity hall. When tired with vague fpccula- pains in advancing the modern difcoverics in mathema- 
1" 1 ^ certainty to rc- tics. The noble inventions, for example, of fluxions 

\vaid his lubimrs, he turned up a book of oriental phi- and of logarithms, by which our progrefs in msthema- 
in which he found lomethiiig which he could tical knowledge, and in the ufeful application of this 
cblcovcr to be true or to be falfc, without going out of knowledge, is fo much promoted, attriuHed the notice 
he line of Ituoy which was to be of ultimate ufe to of Dr Simfon j but he has contented himfelf with de- 

denionit rating 
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* mdoAraAiMg tlieir trittlv oo the genuine principles of 
the aficicni: gcooietiy* Yi:t was he very thorpiughly 
uc^uaintei with aU the modern difeeweries ; and there 
arc -to be feeii amc»Qg< his papers difcuflions and iovclli- 
gationstn the Gaurteiian tnethod> which Ihow him tho* 
roughly acqtialnied with all the principles, and even ex- 
pert in tlie isar/ de Miain, of the moil refined fymboK- 
cal analyfia (a). 

' About the age of aj Dr Simfon was choicn i^gius 
grofelTor of mathematics in the univerhty of Glafgow. 
He went to London immediately after his appointment, 
■ad there formed an acquaintance with the moll eminent 
ik^n of that bright era of feirnce# Among thefe 

he always mentioned Captain Halley (the celebrated 
Dr Edmund Halley} with particular refped ? %ing, 
that he had the moil acute penetration, and the moft 
juft taftc in that fcit:ncie,ofai>y man he bed ever kaown. 
And, indeed. Dr Jolley has ftroogly e^empUfted both 
of thefe in his divination of the ,«wo/k‘Of Jifpftilotaiui Je 
Seaiofie S^ir «»d Use >8th book of his and in 

tome of the mqftheauf^ul jtheprepia in Now* 

ton's Prheipia. Dr Simftm 4 ^:adium 4 and 

nuftetly ftept which Newton iiiirniaoaiiftoined to take in 
his iiwcftigatk»iMi,>aod Ws^aojier fuhftitoUog geome- 
lric 4 figures fon% the 

phenomena of bat^r 

Writes of tjhis et^iek been 

ofteuerthikoonoe. nq^ated in, .lhe:ebtifie of ebis Work, 

^ Thnt.the 39th book of the 

PrimfiA was the m^ jmpetelaoe that bad 

ever beeu/eKhibijtfd iprt^i^igrfieo^thefiuitical philo- 
fioifbelfi to his more 

ndeipoOedri&bc^iKji;# e|ie ffitperioeity of the geometrical 
vWW by comparing Sic folution 

'jW nafbrie.prpbiem , of. centripetal • 

Memoir* of the A- 
We h«»e heard 
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,,pno,giy 4 n 4 

, l^demy pysymifyy. yw i; imTc nesra 

iwm toy* frequenUy 
^veftigitodH^pl^pofitioimintl^fymholica] way, and 
Wal it wAs owing they did 

jiot finoUy appear iottba^ drdk; 4 ut if Dr hidifon was 
well informed,? wo think Jt a g^eat argument in favour 
of the fymboltc -anaiyits, when this moft fuccefshil 
praQka! ariW ^for fp we rniUl call Newton when enga* 
ged in a talk of ditcowery) found it conducive either 
to dttfpatch or perhaps to his very progrefs. 

, Returning to his academical chair, , Dr Sirafon dif- 
charged Uic duties of a profeifor for more than 50 years 
with great honour to the uuivcrfity and to himfelf. 

? It is almoft ncedlefs to Ly, that in his preledtions he 
followed ftridly the Euclidian method in elementary 
geometiT* He made ufe of Theodofius as an introduc- 
tion to Ipberical trigonometry* In the higher geome- 
try he prele^ed from his own Conics $ and he gave a 
fmall fpe^iin^^ of the linear problems of the ancients, 
by i^xplainingthc ; properties, foinetimcs of thecoochoiii. 
Vou XVII, Art il. 


fom^mes of the with their application to the fiimfiai* 

folution of fuch problems. In the more, advanced olafs 
he was accuftomed to give Napier’s .mode of con- 
cemng logsrithnw, i. c* qnaatities ai^ generated by 
mc^on ; and Ux Cotes's view of them, as the fums of 
miuncula ; and to demonftratt Newton's lemma* con- 
cerning the limits of ratios ; and then to give the ele- 
ments of the fluxionary calculus ; and to fiiiilh his courfc 
with a Icleft Ut of ptopofitioiis in optics, gnomonics, 
and central forces, liis method of teaching was fimpl- 
and perfpicuous^ his elocution clear, and his manner 

u ^ He had the refpea, and Ihll more 

the afteflion, of his fcholars. 

_ With refpcd\ to his itudies, we have already iiiform- 
ed the reader that they got an early bias to pare gco- 
faetry^ and to the elegant but fcrupuluus methods of 
toe ancients. 

We have heard Dr Simfon fay, that it was in a great 
meafure owing to Dr HaUey that he fo early dirSaed 
his efloru to the reftoration of the ancient geometers, 
xic recommended this to him, as the moll certain 
way for him, then a very young man, both to acquire 
reputation, and toimprovc his own knowledge and tafte, 
and he prefented him w’ith a copy of Pappus's Mathe- 
matical Collections, enriched witli fome ofhisown notes. 

The pcrfpicuity of the ancient geometrical analylie, and 
a certain clepnce in the nature of the fhlutioiis which 
It. affords, efpecially by means of the local ihcoreins, 
iMn took firm hold of his fancy, and made him, with 
the fangamc expedation of a young man, dired hia 
very firll efforts to the recovery of this in ttrio ; and tlie 
reitoration of Euclid’s Porifms was the firll talk whicli 
he let himfelf. 1 he accompliihed geometer knows what 
a defperaie talk this was, rrom the fcanty and mutilated 
which we have of this work in a fingle pafiage 
of Pappus. It was an amhitioii which nothing but fuc- 
^cefs couldjuftify in fo young an adventurer. lit fuc- 
cecdevli and fo early as 1718 feemed to have been in 
complete poffcifion of ilia method of iiivtiligaiiou, 
which was confidered by the eminent geometers of an- 
tiquity as their fureft guide through ih;: labyrinths of 
«ic higher geometry. Dr Simfon gave a fpecioicn of 
his difcovcry in 1723 in the Phibfophicdl Tranfac- 
lUons. And after this time he ccafcd not from his cn- 
desvours to recover that choice colkaioii of Poiifuis 
which Euclid had colleclcd, as of tlie moll general ufe 
in the folmion of difficult queilions. What fome of 
thefe muft have been was pointed out to Dr Simfon by 
ir- of the general propofition of Pappus, 

which he has reftored. Others were pointed out by th*' 
lemmas which Pappus has given as helps to ih<? 
mathematician towards their demouftratioiu And, be- 
ing thus in polTcffion of a coufidcrable number, their 
mutual relations pointed out a loit of fyftcm, of which 
thefe made a part, and of which the blanks now re- 
mained to be filled up. 

Dr Simfon, having thus gained his favourite point, 

3 S had 


writer of this article being then his fcholar, requefted him to examine an account which he 
gave him of what he thought a new curve (a conchoid having a circle fur its bafe). Dr Simfon reiunied it 
Aext ^y With a regular hli of its leading properties, and the uivcftigation of fuch as be thought bis fcholai* 
would ^nut fo eafily trace. In this hafty fcrawl the lines related to the circle were familiarly confidered asariih- 
metiMl fraaion* of the radius confidered a* unity. This was before Eukr publifhed his Ambmttic of the Sinct 
aad Pangcats, now in univerfal ufe. 
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•imfon. had Icifurc to turn IiIa attention to the other worke of 
^ the ancient geometcre^ and the Porifms of Euclid now 
had only an occafional Hiare. Tlie loci plant of Apol- 
lonius was another taflt which he very early engaged in, 
and compreted about the year 173S. But, after it was 
printed* he imagined that be had not given ipftjjimm 
propt^ttiunu of Apollonius, and in the precife fpirit and 
order of that author* The impreflion lay by him foy 
fome years ; and it was with great rclinf^ance that he 
yielded to the entreaties of his mathematical friends, 
and publiihed the work, in 1746, with fome emenda* 
tions, where he thought he had deviated fartheft from 
his author. He quickly repented of this fcanty con- 
ceflion, and recalled wlmt he could of the fmall number 
of copies w hich he had given to the hookfellers, and the 
impreilion again lay by him for years. He aftet wards 
re-correrttd the work, and ftill with fome reluAance 
allov\*cd it to come abroad as the Rcll'itution of Apol- 
‘ lonius. The public, however,, had not been fo fafti^* 
dious as Dr Simfon, and the work had acquired great 
celebrity, and he was now confvdcred as one of the firft' 
and the moft elegant geometers of the age ; for, in 
the mean time, he had publiflied his Conic Sections, a 
W'ork of uncommon merit, whetlier w»e confider it a» 
equivalent to a complete reilitution of the celebrated 
work of Apollonius Pergasus, or as an excellent fyllcm 
of this important pat t of mathematics. It is marked 
witii the fame feature &.a6> the the moll anxious 
folicitude to exhibit the very text of Apollonius, even 
in the piopofitioiis belonging to the books which had 
been completely loft. Thcfc could be recovered in na 
other way but by a thorough knowledge of the prccife 
plan propofed by the author, and by taking it for 
granted that the author had accurately accomplifhed 
this plan. In this manner did Viviani proceed in the> 
hrll attempt which was made to rcllore the Conics of 
Apollonius ; and he has given us a detail of the procefa 
of his conjectures, by winch we may fonn an opinion* 
of its juftaefs* and of the probahihty how far he has* 
attained the defiled objcCL Dr Siinfon’s view in hit 
prifurmance was fomcthirig diifeient, deviating a little 
in this one cafe from his general track. He was not 
altogether pleafed. with the work of Viviani, even as 
augmented by the eighth book added by Halley, and hia 
wifh was to rellorc the ancient original* But, in the 
mean time, an academical text book for conic fcCliout 
was much wanted*. He was much diiTatished with tbofe 
in common ulc $ aud he was-not infenfibleof the advan- 
tage refultiiig from the confidcration of thcfc feAions,- 
Wcpcndcnt of the cone hill introduced by Dr Wallis. 
He ta^cefbre curnpofed this excellent treatife as an< 
elementary book, not to fiiperfede, but to prepare for 
the Rudy of Apullonius ; and accordingly accommodates 
it to this pUrpofe, aiul gives fevcral important prupoii- 
tic IIS in their proper places, cxprejdy as rejlituiions of 
Apollonius ^ whom he keeps conflantly in view through, 
tile whole work. 

Much about this time Dr Simfon ferioudy began to 
prepare a peifedt edition of 'Euclid’s Elements. The 
iiitiiuaie acquaintance which he had by this time 
acquiud with - ll the original works of the ancient geo- 
meters, aud their ancient commentators and critics, cn- 
iSouraged him to hope that he could reftorc to his ori- 
ginal luil' e lid.'. h;adt r in mathematical fciencc f and the 
i^ors wluch had crept into this celebrated work, and 
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which Rill remained in it, appeat*ed of magnitude fufiw 
cient to merit the moR careful fSbrtmfor their removal. 
The DATA alfo, which wefe in like manner'tbe intro- 
duction to the whole ait of geometrical inveRigation, 
feemed to call more loudly for his amending hand. For 
it appears that the Saracens, who have preferved to ua 
the writings of the ancients, have contented thcmfclvea 
with admiring thcfc celcbiated works, and have availed 
thcmfelvcB of the knowdedge which they contain ; but 
they have fhown no inclhiation to add to the Rock^ or 
to promote the feienees which they* had received. Tliey 
could not do any thing without the fynthetical books 
of the geometers ; but, not meaning to go beyond the 
difcDvcries which they had made, they ne gledlcd all the 
books which related to the analytic art alone, and tlie 
greateft part of them (about 25 out of 30) have irre- 
coverably perifhed. The data of Euclid have fortu- 
nately been preferved, but the book was negledled, and 
the only ancient copies, which ate but three or four, are> 
mifcrably erroneous ai^d mutilated*. Fortunately, it ta 
no very arduous matter to reitiftate this work in its ori-' 
ginal perfed^ioQ* The plan is pfeenfe, both in hs extent* 
and its method*" Zt had been reflored# tlieivcfare, with* 
fuccefs by more Uian one auttfoe* But>Dr Simfon 
compreheniwe view ol^tbe whede anilytioaf fyftempoTnt- 
ed out td htim iil{ahy-oieicalipn« for amendment* He 
therefore made its ^Ritutipi) m joint tafk with that of 
the elements: .* All the lovers of tdie geometry will ac^^u 
knowledge thetrobligations to him . for the edition of 
the Elements and data which 'ha;pobliR)^d abotit 1758^ 
The text is corrfflcd with shdR judicioua and Scru- 
pulous care, and the notes are meftintable, both for 
their informacion, and for the tendency which ibey mu^ 
have to form the mind. of ' the (Itident to' a’ttue 
ment and taftein mathemitkaHldj||e£Wv'*T asost ac-r 
compiiihed reader w^l'perlhlpibefi^dmeadi^oM 
fmile at the axiom which 

^ that It work of Enctid mbft ‘be':fupptildl er» 

ror or defefl.’* If tins ^ails Wt ’t;hn oofei Eitcltd has 
been obliged to fals editor in more inftahdeS/than onO* 
Nor ihould his greatelb admirers think n istopofRye that 
in the progrefs of humsm impmvemente^ a geometrical ’ 
truth fhould occur to one. of tbefe Utter days, which 
efcaped {he notice of even the Lincean fiuclid* Such 
merit, however, !>r Simfon nowhere claims, but lays ' 
every , blame of error, omiflion, or obfeurity, to the 
charge of Proclus, Theon, and other editors and com« 
mentators to the renowned Grecian. 

There is another Work of Apolloviuie o» which Dn 
Simfon ha» bcRowed great pains^ and has reRored, as 
we imagine, omnilus numefh viz. the Sbctio - 

DETERMiNATA ; One uf tbofe performances .which are * 
of indifpen fable ufe in the application of the ancient ana* 
lylis. This alfo feems to have been an early tailt, tho* 
we do not know the date of his labours on it* It did 
not appear till after his death, bcihg then publiRied 
along with the great work, the Porifms of Euclid, at 
the cxpence of the late Earl Stanhope, a nobleman in- 
timately converfant with the ancient “geometry, and 
zealous for its reception among the mathemstidans of 
the prefent age. He liad kept up a con Rant corre- 
fpondence with Dr Simfon on mathematical fubjefls \ 
and at his death in 1768, engaged Mr Clow profeRur 
of logic in the univerfity of Glafgow, to < whofe 'Care 
the Dodor had left all bis valuable papers, to make a 

fclcdion 



fcleftion of fuch as would fervc to fupport and incrcafe 
>r~ his Will earned reputation as the KEsTOREa of ah- 
ciF'NT Geometry. 

Wc have been thus particular in ouf'^ccount of Dr 
Simfun’s labours in thefe worksa bccaufc iiis manner of 
eaecutioiN while it docs honour to his inventive pow*- 
ers, and (hows his jufl talle in mathematical compofi- 
cioii, alio confirms our former alTertion, that he carried 
hia rcfpetft for ihc ancient geometers to a degree of 
fupcrilitious idolatry, and that bis fancy, unchecked, 
viewed tlicm as incapable of error or imperfe^Uon* 
This is dillin^lly to be feen in the emendations which 
he has given of the texts, particularly in his editions 
of Euclid. Not only every imperfection of the read- 
ing is afci'ibcd to the ignorance of copyilU, and every 
indiflinCfntfs in the conception, inconclufivenefs in the 
reafoning, and defeCl in the method, is aferibed to the 
ignorance or miilake of the commentators ; but it is 
all along afrumed that the work was perfeCf in its kind ; 
and that by exhibiting a porfeCt work, wc rcftorc the 
genuine original. This is furely gratuitous | and it is 
very pofiible that it has, {n fome inftances, ipade Dr 
Simfoii fail of jus anxious parpofe« and give us even 
a better than the original. It has undoubtedly made 
him fail in what^atf^ jreat 4 >uTpofe, viz. 

to. give the world a coon^jE^ed fyft^m of the ancient 
geom^rieal analyfis} fuch as would, in the firft place, 
exhibit it in its moft engaging form, elegant, perfpicu- 
ous, and cotnprehenfive | and, in the next place, fuch 
as ihould engage the cnatheiiaaticians of the prefeut age 
to adopt it as the inoft cer^tain and fuccefsfu! conduc- 
tor in thofeiaboripos and ^'Scult refearches in which 
the (I<jsumMiSi m Science continually engage 
thiem, Andiilhil uiight |ltA<xe beti;i cxpe(^ed, in the pro- 

leaii, from a perfon of 
,faeh,ext«^6ye;kiiaurredge^ of figure, 

and who. hadr.io ainiinep% fueCC^^ in the many trials 
whicb he hadsfhad^/of ita powers.. We might have ex« 
.pc£l4»d th4t would iat 4eaft have exhibited in one fy- 
itcmaticj(>qi|>t of view, what the ancients bad done in 
' feveral detiwhod i^c fcience,,aDd how far 

they had proceeded. ijn the folution of the feveral fuc- 
ceffive cUfles of problems ) and we might have hoped, 
that he would have inllrufled us in what manner we 
Ihoiild apply that method to the fblution pf problems 
of a more elevated kind, daily presented to us in the 
queftions of phyfhjo-mathemstical fcience. By this he 
wtiuld have acquired didinguiChed honour, and fcience 
would have received thc^ mod valuable improvement. 
.But Dr Sirnfon has done little of all this ; and we caO'* 
not fay that great helps have been derived from bis la- 
bours by the eminent mathematicians of this age, who 
are I'uccefsfuUy occupied in advancing our knowledge 
of nature, or in improving the arts owife. He has in- 
deed contributed greatly to the entertainment of the 
fpi'CMhitive mathematician, who is more delighted with 
tiif coufeious exercife of his owm reafoning powers, than 
with the final refult of his refearches. Yet wc are not 
even certain that, Dr Sirnfon has done this to the ex- 
tent he widied and hoped. He has not . engaged the 
liking of mathematicians to this analyfis, by prefenting 
it in the mod agreeable form. His ow'n extreme an- 
xiety to tread in the very foold^ps of the original au- 
thors, has, io athpufand in dances, precluded Lim from 
ciiing his own extenfive knowledge, that he might not 
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employ principles which were not of a clafs inferior to Smifoo* 
that of the quedion in hand. Thus, of neceiCcy, did 
the method appear trammelled. Wc arc deterred from 
employing a procefs wliich appears to icllrain us in the 
application of the knowledge which wc have already 
acquired ; and, difguded with the tedious, and perhaps 
' indirect path, by which wc mud arrive at an objefl 
which wc fee clearly over the hedge, and which we 
could reach by a few fteps, of tlic fccurity of which 
wc are othcrwiic perfectly affured. Thefe prepo&ct- 
fions are indeed founded on midake ; but the miltake is 
fuch, that all fall into it, till experience has enlarged 
their views. This circumftance alone has hitherto pre»- 
vented mathematicians from acquiring that knowledge 
of the ancient analyfis which would enable them to pro- 
ceed in their refearches with certainty, defpatcb, and 
delight. It Is therefore deeply to be regretted, that 
this eminent genius has occupied, in this fuperftirious 
paiseology, a long and hufy life, which might have bten 
employed in original works of infinite advantage to the 
world, and honour to himfclf. 

Our readers will, it is hoped, confider thefe ohferva- 
tions as of general fcientific importance, and as inti- 
mately coiincaed with thehidory of luathematici^; and “ 
therefore as not improperly introduced in the biogra- 
phical account of one of the mod eminent writers on 
this fcicncc. Dr Sirnfon claimed our notit e as a ma- 
thematician; and his affedionate admiration of the an- 
cient analyfis, is the psominent feature of his literary 
character. By this he is known all over Europe; and 
his name is never mentioned by any foreign author with- 
out fume very honourable aliufion to his didinguiflicd 
geometrical elegance and fkill. Dr James Mocr, pro- 
feflor of Greek in the UnivciTity of Glafgow, no Icfs 
eminent for his knowledge in ancient geometry than 
for his profeflional talents, put the following appofitc 
infcriptiou below a portrait of Dr Sirnfon : 

Geometriam, sub Tyranno barbaro s*va 

SeRVITUTE DIU SQtrALENTEM, in LlDERTATEM 
Et DlCUS ANTIQUUM VINDICAVIT 
Unus. 

^ Yet it mud not be underdood that Dr Simfon’s pre- 
dile6tion for the geometrical analyfis of the ancients did 
lo far miflcad him as to make him ncglcd the fymbo- 
lical analyfis of the prefent times ; on the contrary, he 
was completely mailer of it, as has been alicady obfer- 
ved, and frequently employed it. In his academical 
leftures to the dudents of his upper claflcs, he ufed to 
point out its proper province (which he by no means li- 
mited by a fcanty boundary), and in what cafes it might 
be applied with fafety and advantage even to qiicdiona 
of pure geometry. He once honoured the writer of 
this article wdth the fight of a very fhort diflertation oa 
this fubjeft (perhaps the one referred to in the preface to 
his Conic Sections). In this piece he was perhaps more 
liberal tlian the moll zealous partirans of the fymbolical 
analyfis could dcfirc, admitting as a fufficiuU equation 

f 

of the Conic Scdlions L = where L is the /a/us 

re/hjm, x is the didance of any point of the curve from 
the focus, f is the perpendicular drawn from the focus 
to the tangent in the given point, and e is the chord of 
the equiciirve circle drawn through the focus. Unfortu- 
uatcly this dilfertation was not found among his pa- 
3 ^ * peri. 
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pers. He fpoke in higfli terms of the Analytical Works 
of Mr Cotes, and of the two Bemoullis. He was con- 
fulted by Mr M*Lfattrin during the progrefs of his inef- 
timable Treatifc of Fluxions, and contributed not a 
little to the reputation of that work. The fpirit of 
that moft ifi^mous algebraic demonAration of the flu* 
xions of a rodangle, and the very procefs of the argu* 
ment, is tbc fame with Dr Simfon’s in his diiTcrtation 
on the limits of quantities. It was therefore from a 
tboroogU acquaintance with the fubjefl, and by a juft 
tafte^ that he was induced to prefer his favourite aoaly* 
to fpeak more properly, to exhort roathematici- 
IMS toomploy it in its own fphere, and not to become 
^itorant of geometry, while they fucoersfully employ. 

fynnbolicahanalylisia cafes which did not require 
it, and which fuffered by its admiflion. It muft be ac* 
knowledged, however, tliat in his later years, the dif- 
guft which he felt at the artificial and flovculy employ, 
ment on fubjefts of pure geometry, fometimes hhx. 
ditred hi;ii from even looking at the moft refined and in* 
genious improvements of the algebraic anal yfis which 
occur in the writings of Euler, D’Aicmbert, and 
other eminent matters. But, when properly informed 
of them, he never failed to give them their due praife ; 
and we remember him fpcaking, in terms of great fa- 
tisfadlion, of an improvement of the iniiniterimal cal- 
culus, hy D'Alembert and De la Grange, in their re* 
fearches concerning the propagation of found, and the 
vibrations of mufical cords. 

And that DrSimfon not only was matter of this cal- 
culus andthefymbolical calculus in gencra1,but held them 
in proper efteem, appears from two valuable dilferta- 
tioQs to be found in h'ls potthumous works ; the one on 
logarithms, and the other on the limits of ratios. The 
latt, in particular, (hows how completely he was fatis- 
fied with refpe£i to the folid foundation of the method 
of fluxions i and it contains an elegant and ftrt^ de- 
monttration of all the applications which have been 
made of the method by its illullrious author to the ub- 
jefts of pure geometry. 

We hoped to have given a much more complete and 
iuftruAive account of this eminent geometer and his 
works, by the aid of a perfon fully acquainted with 
both, and able to appreciate their value j but an acci- 
dent has deprived us of this aflittance, when it was loo 
late to procure an equivalent : and we muft requeft our 
readers to accept of this very imperfect account, fince 
wc cannot do jufticc to Dr Simfon’s merit, unltfs al- 
moft equally converfant in all the geometry of the an- 
cient Greeks. 

The life of a literary man rarely teems with anecdote; 
and a mathematician, devoted to his ftudics, is perhaps 
more abftradcd than any other perfon from the ordina- 
ry occurrences of life, and even the ordinary topics of 
converfation. Dr Simfon was of this clafs ; and, having 
never married, lived entirely a college life. Having no 
occafion for the commodious houfc to which his place 
in the univerfity entitled him, he contented bimfelf with 
chambers, good indeed, and fpacious enough for his 
fober accommodation, and for receiving his choice col- 
lc£lion of mathematical writers, but without any deco- 
ration or commodious furniture. His official fervant 
fufficed for valet, footman, and chambermaid. As this 
retirement was entirely devoted to ftudy, l*e entertained 
no company in his chambers, but in a neighbouring 
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houfc, where his apartment was facred to bim and his Simfim. 
guefts. 

Having in early bfe devoted himfelf to the reftoratioa 
of the works <»f the ancient geometers, he ftudied them 
with unremitting attention $ and, retiring from the pro- 
mifeuouB intereourfe of the world, he contented hiinfclf 
with a fmall fociety of intimate friends, with whom he 
could lay aftde every re ftraint of ceremony or referve, and 
indulge in all the innocent frivolities of life. Every Friday- 
evening was fpent in a party at whift, in which he ex- 
celled, and took delight in inftrii^ing others, till in- 
creafing years made him Icfs pettent with the duliiefs of 
a fcholar. The card-party was followed by an hour or 
two dedicated folely to playful converfation. In like 
manner, every Saturday be had a lefs fele£l party to 
dinner at a houfe about a mib from town. The Doc- 
tor’s long life gave him occafion to fee the iiraniath 
perfins of this little theatre feveral times completely 
changed, while he continued to give it a perfonai iden- 
tity : fo thne, without any defign or wifti of bis own, 
it became, as it were, his ow'a hoiife and bisown fami- 
ly, and. went by hit name* In this ftate did the prefent 
writer flrft fee it, with Dr • Simfon as its father and 
head, tefpedied and beloved by every branch ; for, as it 
was for relaxattbo^ axd^ot tot the enjoynlent of bis 
acknowledged ruperiority, that he contiimed'ittkia habit 
of his early yotHh^l and ii his* notions ** of sAne ialk'*^ 
did not connft in the pleaflire of having ^^telTed atid 
gored a good many to«diy,*^ Jiis companions ^ were as 
much at their cafe a$ he wiffied to hitofelf ; and .it 
was no fmall part of thtireiitfi'tatfnii^|iit (aivd of his too)^ 
to fmile at thofe imiocctit d^vtation* from eommoa 
forms, and thofe miftakea with rj^fpedtlofife and man- 
ners, which an abnoft total retiremsat lrooi^the world, 
and inceifaiu openpattoa joiSA fdieiioe, canled 

tills venerable prdident fret^uently to ead|fibit* Thele 
are remembeiea with a^Oiv Aftediliiwi^fe^^thattbey 
are now « with the days that ^are p<^^ ^itt 'ihe moft 
pithy ’ apophthegms, « tiflietvd in with dO cfisphatical, ' 

Why, Sir 1” or *« No,. Sir which ^reclod^ xU rcply.*^ 

Dr Simfon never exerted his yrtlidiaiati^Ority, onleia. 
it were to check fomc infriogetaent of good hremng, or 
any thing that appeared unfiieodly to^ligion or purity 
of manners; for tbefe he had the higheft reverence. We 
have twice heard him fing (hehadaftnt voice and moft 
accurate car) fome lines qf a Latin hymn to the Divine 
Geometer, and each time the rapturous tear ftood in his 
eye. 

But we aik the reader’s pardon for this digreffion ; it 
is nut however iifelefa, fince it paints the man as much as 
any recital of his {Indies ; and* to his acquaintances we ^ 
are certain that it will be an acceptable memorandum. 

To them it was often matter of regret, that a perfon of 
fuch eruineat talents, which would have made him ftiine 
equally in any line of life, ftiould have allowed himfelf 
to be fo completely devoted to a ftudy which abftraflrd 
him from the ordinary purfuits of men, unfitted him for 
the active enjoyment of life, and kept him out of thofe « 
walks which they frequented, and where they would have 
rejoiced to meet him. , 

Dr Simfon was of an advantageous ftature, with a 
fine countenance ; and even in his old age had a grace- 
ful carriage and manner, and always, except when in 
mourning, dTcftcd in white cloth. He was of a cheer- 
ful dirpofitlon ; and though he did not make the firft 

advances 
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Sifv advancea ta acquatiUance, had the rnpft affable manner^ 
and (Irangers were at pcrfcA cafe in his company. He 
' enjoyed a long courfe of unintermpted health ; but to- 
wards the clofe of life fuffered from an acute difeafe^ 
and was obliged to employ an allllluntin his profrfliODal 
labours for a few years preceding his death# which hap- 
pened in 1768» at the age of 81. He Kft to. the uuU 
verfity his valuable library, which is now arranged apart 
fronn the /eft, of the books, and tlie public ufe of it is 
limited by partzeuhr rules. It is coniidercd as the moft 
choice colle^ioii of mathematical books at^d manufcHptt 
in the kingdom, and many of them are rendered doubly 
valuable by Dr Simfon’s notes. . , 

SIN, a breach or tranfgrefliou of fome divine law or 
command. 

SINAI, or Sima, a famous mountain of Arabia Pe- 
trxa, upon which God gave the law to Mofea. It 
ftands iu a kind of peninfula, formed by the two arms 
of the Red Tea, one of which ftrctchca out towards the 
north, and is called the Gulf of Kolfumt the other ex* 
tends towards the caft# and is caOed the Guff rf Slant 
or the SlauUf/b fea^ At . this day the Arabians call 

Mount Sinai by the name of Ter# that. is# the tnoun- 
taiu,*’ by way of excellence; or G^t tit J^l Momfat 
** the mountain of It is a6o niiWa lrom Cairo# 

and generally it requires a journey of Uu diays to travel 
thitlicr. The wilderaefs of Sinei# where the Ifraelites 
continued encamped for almoft a year# and where Mofes 
eredled the tabernacle of the covenant, is conliderably 
elevated above the reft- of the country ; and the afeent 
to it is by a very craggy way, the grsateft part of which 
is cut out of the rock $ theu oiic comes to a large fpace 
of croundli which is a plain furrOunded on ail Tides by 
rockaandemiikeiiees, whicde length is nearly 12 miles. 
ToW4|rdi the ejctreiaity of etihii^pkln, on the north iide, 
Iwd’blgh mountains (how themitWes, the higheft of 
which is called SkAv Oud :the other The tops of 

Horeb and Sinai Imiv a very fteep afeent# and do not 
ffaiid upon much ground# in comparifoti to their extra- 
ofdinafy height £ . that of Smki is at lead one third part 
higher than the other« and its afeent is more upright 
:iuAr*t attd difficult. 

jve/tt , Two German miles and 1 half up the mountain 
>• I- ftandi the convent of St Catluirme. The body of this 

' 9*' monaftery is a building 1 20 feet in length and almoft 

as many in breadth. Before Jt ftands another fmall 
building, in which is the only gate of the convent, 
which remains always fhut, except wlien the bifliop is 
here. At other times, whatever is introduced within 
the convent, whether men or provifions, is drawn up by 
the roof in a balket, and with . a cord and a pulley. The 
whole building is of hewn done : which in fuch a de- 
fert, mud have coil prodigious expence and pains. Near 
this chapel iffues a fountain of very good frefli water 5 
it is looked upon as miraculous by fome who cannot con- 
ceive how water can flow from the brow of fo high and 
barren a mountain. Five or fix paces from it they 
(how a done, the height of which is four or five feet, and 
breadth about three, which, they fay, is the very done 
whence Mofes caufed the w'utcr to gufti out. Its co- 
lour is of a fpotted gray, and it is as it were fet in a 
kind of earth, where no other rock appears. This done 
has 12 holes or channels, which are about a foot wide, 
whence it is thought the water came forth for the If- 
laclitcs to drink. 


Much has bceu faid of the writings to be Teen at Si- Siiaapi'i- 
nai and in the plain about it ; and fuch were the hopes * - 
of difeoverito refpedbug the wanderings of the Ifraelites 
from thefe wridugs, that Dr Clayton bifhop of Cloghcr 
offentd yool. fterhng to defray the expences of journey 
to any man of letters who would undertake to copy 
thcfn. No man, wc believe, undertook this talk : and 
the accurate Danifh traveller Niebuhr found no writings 
there but the names of jperfons who had vifited the place 
from curiofity, and of Egyptians who had chofeu to be 
buried in that region. 

SlNAPIS, Mustard, in botany: A genus of plants 
belonging to the clafs of ietradynamat and to the or- 
der oifJiqucfa ; and in the natural fyftcm ranged under 
the 39th order, SiUquofa. The calyx confifts of four 
expanding ftrap'fliaped deciduous leaves; the ungues or 
bales of the petals are ftraight ; two glandules between 
the (hortcr damina and pidillum, alfo between the 
longer and the calyx. There are 12 fpccies; the arven- 
fls, onentalis, braflicata, alba, nigra, pyrenaica, pubef- 
ceoB, chinenfis, juncea, cracoides, alHoni, hifpanica, miU 
lefoha, incana, laevigata, cernua, and japonica. Three 
of thefe are natives of Britain ; the alba, nigra, and ar- 
venfis. 

1. The alba, or white muftard, which is generally cul- 
tivated as a falad herb for winter and fpring ufe. This 
rifes with a branched hairy ftalk two feet high ; the 
leaves arc decplyjagged on their edges and rough. The 
flowers are difpofed in loofe fpikes at the end of the 
branches, danding upon horixontal footflalks ; they 
have four yellow petals in form of a crofs, which are 
fucceeded by hairy pods, that end with long, compref- 
fed|, oblique beaks ; the pods generally contain four 
white feeds. 

2. The nigra, or common mudard, which is frequent- 
ly found growing naturally in many parts of Britain, 
but is alfo cultivated in fields for the feed, of which 
the fauce called mufiard is made. This rifes with a 
branching ftalk four or five feet high ; the lower leavea 
arc large, rough, and very like thi/fe of turnip ; tl.c 
upper leaves are fmaller and Icfs jagged. The flowers 
are fmall, yellow, and grow in fpiked cluflers at the end 
od the branches ; they have four petals placed iu form 
of a crofs, and are fucceeded by fmooth four-cornered 
pods. 

3. The arvenfis, grows naturally on arable land in 
many parts of Britain. The feed of this is commonly 
fold under the title of Durham mujlardfscd. Of this 
there are two varieties, if not didindl fpecies ; the one 
with cut, the other with entire leaves. The llalks rife 
two feet high ; the leaves arc rough ; in tlie one they 
are jagged like turnip-leaves; in the other they are long 
and entire. The flowers are yellow; the pods arc tur- 
gid, angular, and have long beaks. 

Mudard, by its acrimony and pungency, diinulatcs 
tlie folids, and attenuates vifeid juices; and hence Hands 
defervedly recommended for exciting appetite, affiding 
digeftion, promoting the fluid fccrctions, and for the 
other purpofea of the acrid plants called twiifcorlutU^ It 
imparls its tade and fmell in perfedion to aqueous li- 
quors, and by diftiliation with water yields an eflential 
oil of great acrimony. To redlified fpirit its feeds 
give out very little either of their fracll or taftc. *Sub- 
jeded to the prefs, they yield a confidcrablc quantity of 
mild infipid oil# which is as free from acrimonv as that 

o£ 
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wapirm of almonds. They are applied as an external flimulant to 

Sind bentimbcd or paralytic limbs} to parts affedled with fixed 
rheumatic pains ; and to the foies of the fccti in the 
k>w ftageof acute difeafe8,.for raifing the pulfe: in this 
intention^ a mixture of equal parts of the powdered 
fetfds and crumb of bread, with the addition fometimes 
of a little bruifed garlic, are made into a cataplafai w'ith 
a fufiicient quantity of vinegar. 

SINAPISM, ill pharmii'y, an external medicine, in 
form of a cataplafin, compofed chiefly of mtiflard-fecd 
pulverized, and other ingredients mentioned in the pre* 
Ceding article. 

SINCERITY, honefty of intention, freedom from 
hypocrify. Sec Moral Philosophy, N® 157. 

SINCIPUT, in anatomy, the forepart of the head, 
reaching from the forehead to the coronal future. 

< SINDY, a province of Hindoflan Proper, bounded 
on the weft by Makraii, a province of Perfia ; on the 
north by the territories of the king qf Candahar ; on 
the north-eaft by thofe of the Seiks ; on the caft by a 
fandy defert ; and on the fouth-eaft 1 )y Cutch. It ex- 
tends along the courfc of the river Sinde or Indus from 
its mouth to Behker or Bhakor, on the frontiers of 
Moultan. Reckoned that way, it is 300 miles long; 
and its breadth, in its wideft part, is about 160. In 
many particulars of foil and climate, and in the general 
appearance of the furfoce, Sindy refemhles Egypt ;* the 
lower part of it being compofed of rich vegetable mould, 
end extended into a wide doll j while the upper part of 
it is a nanow flip of country, confined on one fide by R 
ridge of mountains, and on the other by a fandy defert, 
the river Indus, equal at leaft to the Nile, winding 
through the inidft of this level valley, and annually 
overflowing it. During great part of the fouth-weft 
monfoon, or at leaft ra the months of July, Auguft, 
and part of September, which to the rainy feafon in moft 
other parts of India, the atmdfphere is here generally 
clouded ; hut no rain falls except very' near the fea. In- 
deed, very few fhowcM'S fall during the whole year ; 
owing to which, and the neighbourhood of the Tandy 
deferts, which bound it on the eaft and on the north- 
weft, the heats arc fo violent, and the winds from thofe 
quarters fo pernicious, that llic houfes are contrived fo 
as to be occafionally ventilated by means of apertures 
on the tops of them, refcmbllng the funnels of fmall 
chimneys. When the hot winds prevail, the windows 
arc clofcly fliut ; and the lowed part of the current of 
air, uhich is always the hotteft, being thus excluded, 
a cooler, becaufe more elevated, part defeends into 
the hoiifc through the funnels. By this contrivance 
bKo vaft clouds of dull are excluded | the entrance of 
which would alone be fufficient 10 render the houfes uti- 
jnhabitablc. The roofs are compofed of thick layers 
of earth inftcad of terraces. Few countries arc more 
un, wholefome to European conftitutions, particularly 
the lower part of the Delia. The prince of this pro- 
vince is a Mahometan, tribtltary to the king of Can- 
dahar. He refides at Hydrabad, although Tatta is the 
capital. The HindfOOS, who were the original inhabi- 
tants of Sindy, arc by the Mahometan governors treat- 
ed with great rigour, and denied ^the public exercife of 
their religion ; and this feverity drives vaft numbers of 
tbeth into other countries. The inland parts of Sindy 
H^duce faltpctre, fal-ammoniac, borax, liezoar, lapis la* 
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zuli, and raw filk. They have alfo manufadlones of BJna 

cotton and filk of various kinds ; and they make fine . II 

cabinets, inlaid with ivory, and finely lackered. They 

alfo export great quantities of butter, clarified and “ w ^ 

wrapt up in duppaS, made of the hides of cattle. The 

ladies wear hoops of ivory on both their arms and legs, 

which when they' die art burnt with them: They liavc 

large black cattle, excellent mutton, and fmall hardy 

horfes. Their wild game are deer, hares, antelopes, 

and foxes, which they hunt with dogs, leopards, and a 

fmall fierce creature called a fhiahguflt. . 

SINE, or Si/fK of ah Arch^ m trigonometry, is ' 

a right line drawn from one end of that arch, perptndi- 
eular to the radius drawn to the other end of the arch; 
being always equal to half the cord of twice the arch. 

See Trioomoktetrv arid'OteoMETRY. 

SINECURE, a nominal office, which has a revenue 
without 8 ny employment. 

SINEW, R' tendon, that which unites the mufcles to 
the bones. 

SlNGlNGVthe a^ion of rnnking divers inflections 
of the Voice ag^reeabte to the ear, and corre^ondent 
to the notes of a fotig t)r pi^e Of melody. See Ms* 

toOY. • ^ 

The firft thing to done in l^Vtitng to fing, is to 
raife a fcalo Of 'and femltqnes to an oc- 

tave, and defeehil hy'th^ faibe' notes ; and ^en to rife 
and fall by greater itltefvtfls, as a third, fourth, fifth, 

&c. and to do all this iVotes of different pitch. Then 
thefe notes are fepreTente d by line* and fpacn, to which 
the fyUableR^,y^/, /d, mr, are applied, and the pupil 
taught to name each lint and l^acc thereby ; whence 
thispradlice is called nature, itafon, effddls, 

dec. whereof, fee under the article 5 k>lf All* O. 

SiNGiKQ $f Birds, It is worthy* of bbfemtidn, that 
the female of no fpccidsof blrdflf fmgi : wSth bfi^i 

it is the reverfe of what oci:or8in bbrnan'kind. Awbhg 
the feathered tribe, all the care* of lifd ik]| to the lot of 
the tender fex 5 theirs is the fatighir of inctibaribn ; and 
the principal fliarein nurfing the helpklllihrbbd i to aU 
levi.ite thefe fatigOes, and to fappott under them, 
nature hath given to the male the fong, with all the 
little blandifhments and foqthtng arts ; thefe he fondly 
exerts (even after coiirtftiip) on fome fpray conriguoua 
to the neft, during the timt his mate is performing her 
parental duties. But that (he (hould be filent is alfo 
another wife provifion of nature, for her fong w^ould 
difeover her neft ; as would a gaudinefs of plumage, 
which, for the fame reafon, feetns to have been denied 
her. 

On the fong of birds fevcral curious experiments and 
obfervations have been made by the Hon* Daines Bar- 
rington. See PAi 7 . Tran/, Vol, LXIII. 

SINGULAR NUMBER, in grammar, that number of 
nouns and verbs which Hands oppofed to plural. Sec 
Grammar, N® I4. 

SINISTPIR, fomethingon or towards the left hand. 

Hence fome derive the word fnlflerf a fnendo ; becaufe 
the gods, by fuch auguries, permit us to proceed in our 
defigns. 

Sinister is ordinarily ufed among us for unlucky: 
though, in the facred rites of divination, the Romans 
ufed it in an oppofitc fenfe. Thus avit Jtniftr'a, ora bird 
on the left hand, was efteemed a happy dmeti : whence, 

in 
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Sin'ifter in the law of the }Z tables, A'HeJimJlra pQpuVt magiper 
H IpOm 

fl'n.o ntum. Sinister, in heraldry, The iiniiler fide of an cf- 
» ^utchcon is the left-hand fid? ; the fiuifier chief, tlic left 
angle of th? jchief f the finificr bafe, the left-hand part 
af the bafe. 

Su'JSTXK AJpeff, aniobg aftrologcrs, is an appearance 
of two planets happening according to the fucceflion of 
the figns j as Saturn in Aries, and Mars in the fame de- 
gree of Gemini. 

SINISTRI, afeftof ancient heretics, thuf called 
, becaufe they held the left hand ii} abhorrence, and made 

it a point of religion not to receive any thing there- 
with. 

SINKING FCNB, a provifion mad? by parliament, 
confifting of the furplufage of other funds, intended to 
be appropriated to the payment of tbe national debt ; 
on the credit of which very large Tumi have been bor- 
rowtd for public ufes. See N^r^ot/Ai Ddi and Re- 

tENl’E. 

SINOPICA TERRA, in natural of 
a red earth of the oebre Jllnd* 0^11*4 zifo ]^rka Jin^ 
picut and by fome author|^90;>«i:;i It W a very ;?lafe,cQm- 
padl, and weighty eanb, of a fine gWing purple co- 
lour. It is of a piw M ^«ry hard,, and 

of an even but dufty futface^ It afibtrea firmly to the 
topguc, Uperfealy fine and ftnoot|i to th,e touch, does 
not crumble eafily between the fingers, and, fiains the 
hands. ..It melts very fiowly in. the mouth, is pcrfcaiy 
pure and fine, of» an autUre afiring?nt talle, and fer- 
ments violently with aquaforti?. ft was dug in Cappa- 
docia, and carried forXale tp a city in the neighbour- 
hood called. wbcpcc it bad its name. It is now 

found in Jetfeys in America, and is 

0 ^4, by 4 'Ci.peopi*. ^ber? bfw^one^ Its fine texture 
aod body* with b^h iiqiad colour, muft make it very 
valuable tp. painters! m?" ^ojn its ailringency it will 
pyobably be a^ppwetfttl aitdicinc. 

. SIN0l%3Eiit.iq;beraldr]f, denotes vert, or green co- 
lour in afm«>rks.--r^ioOple is ufed to fignify love, youth, 
beauty,,rcjpiciu^„iu*dl.i^rty, j whence it is that letters 
of grape, ambition, legitimation,, Ike. arc always fealed 
with green waa. 

SlNUOSrpY, ailerifsof bends and toms in arcjhcs 
or other irregular figpresi fometimes jutting , out and 
foroettmes failing in. 

SINUS, in anatomy, denotesa cavityin certain bones 
mid other parts, the entrance whereof is very narrow, 
auci the bottom wider and more fpacious. 

Sinus, in furgery, a little cavity or facculus, fre- 
quently formed by a wound or ulcer, wherein puu is coU 
letted. , 

SIPHON. See Hydrostatics, N® 25. 

SIPHONANTHUS, in botany ; a genua of plants 
bcldnging. to Uic elafs of utrandia and order of mono- 
gyH/o. The corolla is monopctalom, iiumcl fhapcd ; 
the tube is very, narrow, and much longer than tlic ca- 
lyx. There arc f^our berrirfi, each containing one feed. 
There is only one fpecic8,the indtea, 

SIPONTUM, Sepuntum, or Sirvi (anc. grog.), 
a town of Apulia, fo denominated (according to Stra- 
bo) from the great quantity of ftptii or cuttlefifir that 
arc thrown upon the coafi. Diomed is fuppofed by 
tl^ fam^ author ip have been the founder of this place; 
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which appears from Livy to have become a colony of Sipunevks 
Roman ciiiacns. In the early ages o£*^Chri(lian Uierar- B 
chy, abilhop was fixed in this church ; but, under the , 

Lombards, his fee was united to that of ilcoeventum. 

Being again feparated, Sipontum became an arebiepif- 
copal diocefe in 109^, about which time it was fit ill 
treated by the Barbarians, that it never recovered its 
fpleudour, but funk into fuch mifery, that in 1260 it 
was a mere dufert, from the want of inhabitants, the 
decay of commerce, and the infalubrity of the air. Man- 
fred having taken ihcfc circumllances into confideration, 
began in 1261 to build a new city on the fea fiiure, to 
which lie removed the few remaining Sipuntincs. (See 
the article Manfredonia).^ Sip«>ntum. was iituated at 
the difiance of a mile from the (bore. Excepting a 
pai't of its Gothic cathedral, fcarcc one ilooc of the uu- 
cient city now remains upon another. 

SIPUNCULUS, in natural hiliory, a genhs of the 
intfflina clafs of worms in the Linn^an fyfiem. Its 
ebaradters arc thefe : the body is round and elongated ; 
the mouth attenuated and cylindrical ; and the lateral 
aperture of the body rugged. There arc two fpccics ; 
ooe found under fiones in the European, and the other 
in the Indian ocean. 

SIR, the title of a knight or baronet, which, for 
diftindkion’s fakt, as it is now given indifcriminalt ly to 
all men, is always prefixed to the knight's Chndun 
namci eithtr in fpeakingor writing to them. 

SIRCAR, any olfice under the government in Hin- 
doftan. It is fi»mctimes ufed for the ilatc of govern- 
ment itfclf. Likcw.fi a province, or any number of 
PtTgunnahs plactd under one head in the government 
books, forcoiiveniency in keeping accounts. In com- 
mon ufage in Bengal, the under banyans of Eurupeiui 
gentlemen arc called Jircars* 

SIRE, a title of honour formerly given to the king 
of France as a mark of fovcrcignty. 

StRE, was likewife anciently uftd in the fame fenfc 
with ^ffwraud Jelgncur^ and applied to barons, geiitlcmcii, 
and citizens. 

SIRENS, in fabulous hiftory, certain celebrated 
fotipftrcflcs who were ranked among the demigods of 
antiquity. Ilyginus pla^'cs their birth among the con- 
fcqlenccs of the rape of Profperpine, Others make 
them daughters of the river Aehclous and one of the 
Mufes *. The number of the Sirens was three ; and * 
their names were Parlhtnope^ Lruujiu. Some x,ib. iv, 

make them half women and half fifh ; others, half wo- 
men and half birds. There are antique reprefentations 
of them ftill fubfifling under both thefe forms. Paufa- 
ttias tells us, that the Sirens, by the perfuafion of Juno, 
challenged the Mufes to atrial of Hdll in fingmg ; and 
thefe having vanquiflred them, plucked the golclen’ fea- 
thers from the wings of the Sirens, and formed them 
into crowns, with which they adorned their own heads. 

The Argorlauts arc faid to have been diverted from the 
enchantment of their fongs by the fuperior drains of 
Orpheus : Ulyffiis, however, had great difficulty in fe- 
curaig liimfclf from fcdudlion. See Odyf, Lib. XII. 

Pope, in his notes to the twcltth book of the Odyf- 
fey, obferves, the crit ics have greatly laboured to explain 
what was the foundation of this fidkion of the Sirens,- 
We arc told by fome, that the Sirens were queens of 
certain fniall iflands naiDcd Sirenuff^ that lie oear Ca- 
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^iVeni, pr»a in Ital/i and chiefly inhabited the promontory of 
*!****• Minerva, upon the top of which that goddefa had a 
'**^*"^ temple, as lome affirm, built by UlyfTcs. Here there 
was a renowned academy, in the reign of the Sirens, 
famous for eloquence and the liberal fciences, which 
gave occalion to the invention of this fable of the fwcet- 
tiefs of voice aiid atUa^ing fongs of the Sirens. 
But why then arc they fabled to be deftroyers, and 
painted in fuch dreadful colours ^ We are told, that at 
fail the ftudents abufed their knowledge, to the colour- 
ing of Wrong, the corruption of manners, andtfacfub- 
verfion of government ; that is, in the language of poe- 
try, they were feigned to be transformed into monilers, 
and with their muhc to have enticed pafiengers to their 
ruin, who there confumed their patrimonies, and poi- 
foned their virtues with riot and effeminacy. The place 
is now called Mnjfa* Some writers tell us of a ^certain 
bay, contracted within winding fttaits and broken 
cliifs, which, by the finging of the winds and heating 
of the waters, returns a delightful harmony, that allures 
the palTenger to approach, who is immediately thrown 
againft the rocks, and fwallowcd up by ^he violent 
eddies. Thus Horace, moralizing, calls i^enefs a $!• 
ren. 

- - • ^ Vitania eji improha Siren 

But the fable may be applied to all plcafures in ge- 
neral, which, if too eagerly purfued, bctr^ the incau- 
tious into ruin ; while wife men, like Ulyfles, . making 
ufe of their reafon, flop their ears againft their inOnua- 
tions. 

The learned Mr Bryant fays, that the Sirens were 
Cuthite and Canannitilh priefts, who had founded tem- 
ples in Sicily, which were rendered infamous on account 
of the women who officiated. They were much ad- 
dified to cruel rites, fo that the ftiorcs upon which they 
nlided arc deferibed as covered with the bones of men 
deftroyed by tlieir artifice. Vlrglt. JEneid* Lib. V. 
vcr. 864. 

All ancient authorn agree in telling us, that Sirens in- 
habited the coaft of Sicily. The name, according to 
Bochart, who derives it from the Phoenician language. 
Implies a fongftrefa. Hence it is probable, fays l)r Bur- 
ney, that in ancient times there may have been excellent 
fingers, but of corrupt morals, on the coaft of Sicily, 
who, by reducing voyagers, gave rife to this fable. 
And if this conjedture be w^elT founded, he obferves, 
the Mufes are not th^ only Pagan divinities who pre- 
ferved their influence over monkind in modern tiroes; 
for every age has its Sirens, and every Siren her vota- 
ries ; when beauty and talebts, both powerful in them- 
felves, are united, they become ftill more attra^ive. 

SiacN, in zoology, a genus of animals belonging to 
the clafs of nmphihta imd the order of meantrt. It is 
a biped, naked, and furnifhed with a tail ; the feet are 
Irarhiated with claws. Thla animal was difcovcrcd by 
Dr Garden in Carolina ; it Is found m fwampy and 
fhtl. 7'>tfr/«^wcUly places, by the fides of pools, under the trunks 
Vol. i.vi. of oUi trees that hang over the water. The natives 
p. call h by the name of muddguAna* Linnaus firft ap- 

prehended, that it was the larva of a kind of lizard ; 
but as its fingers are furnifhed with eWs;, and it makes 
0 -croaki*^ noife, he concluded from theft properties, ms 
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well as from the fituatioa of the anus, that tt ‘COuld not ffiten 
be the larva of the lizard, and therefore fomed cd* it a I 
new genus under the name of Jiten. He was alfoubli- 
ged to eftablilh? for this uncommon annual a new order ’ , 

called meantes or gUdtn •• tlie animals of which are am- 
phibiou8« breathing by means of gills and lungs, and 
himifhed with arms ^ud ckwsR Sse Mvhxna. r 

SI REX, iti zoology, a genus of animals belonging 
to the clafs of slid to the order of hjpienopterer* 

The mouth has two ftrong jaws ; there are two trun- 
cated palpi or feelers, filiform imteanse, an exferted, ftifi^, 
ferrsted fting, a feUHe, muerdnated aUlomen, and Ian- / 

ceolated wings. There are fevea fpeeivi. 

SIRIUM, in botany ; a genus of plants belongmg 
to the ckfi of MrMdm and order of nltneigpiia^ The 
calyx is quadrifid ; there is Oo coroha ; the nt&rium 
is quadriphylloui and crowning the throat of the calyx ; 
the. germch' is below tbe conoUa ; the iligma is trilid, 
and the berry trilocular* There is only one fpecies, 
tbe myrtifolium. ^ 

SIRIVS^ Jo aftronomyi a bnglstftar in theoonftel- 
latioQ €anis 4 ’ ' N* 403, &e. 

' ^ SIRLET^ ( 1 ^vinii), aitesotOent Roman engraver on 
precious ftonelt rbis LaoCoon. and reprefentatidns in mi- 
niature of antiqUie valuable 

andfcsxce. ,1737*', . -v ■ 

in Italy and e^ry year ab^ Eailer^v -It 

blows from the fottt)M»{l.by.foutb 1 it is aitefided> orhh 
heat| but not^ rab iuroi;^^ WtWf PtftU'M 

days, andknfuaRy oea&sjlttiiinftt^ WjheO^flkoOeo Trmvth 
docs not blow in this ^"^***^ 

from wcllerly wind^ . ?• »77. 

wind is prejsuiftiajlcto 

the buds ; though it hurts not soen any 
than by cauflsigfwfxtraordiiw^f^ 
inconvenieneea 

fiihing, andugoodcimoRlisqim 

tbe fummer time,, whc«|^ti(e ^ u 

day, it is a tiwtdik fyniim 

lowing, whi® iifwjlg wWri- 

wind. . ; 

SISKII^* S<eEMiia#i 4 ^ 4 u 
SISON, sASTAap-tre^ir ^antMTt^hi-bpfiaiiy r A 
genus of plants belonging to ibc fenMndtia^ 

and to tbe order of i^gyiuo/ and in tbe nttunid fyftem 
arranged under the 4|th order^. mnheSkfe^*, The^fruit 
is egg-fhaped and ftreaked ; ibei«oo|uem are fubtetra* 
pliyllous# There are (even Ijpccitst thiaiBQmucnt tntta- 
datum, ftgetum, .verticiflatuai, fidfumf canadeftft, and 
ammi. The four flrft are natives of Great Britain* 

I. Tbe amomump common baftard parfley, or flcld-ftooe- 
wort, is a biennial plant about three feel high ; growing 
wild in many places of Britain. Its feeds are ImaU* 
ftriated, of an oval figure and brown colour. Their 
tafte is warm and aromatio,- Their whole flavour iosex- 
traced by fpirit of Wine* wMch cl«watj^s very b'ttlc.of k 
in diftillation ; and hcncctbe ^irituous cxtraA has the 
flavour in great perfedHoo, wb^e the watery eatr^ has 
very little. A tin^urc drawn with pure fpirit is of a 
green colour. Tbe,(eeds ha^e been <^eem^ aperient | 
dipretio, and carminative ; but are littlcTcgard^ in the 
prefeut pradice^/Xf The innndfttumt leaft water paefnep^ 

The ftem is about right ot ten inches btgbs branched. 
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and creeping: the ]eevei» brlow the water, are ca- 
pillary ; above it are pinnated 1 the umbels arc bifid. 

^ It grows in ditches and ponds. 3. Sfgetumg corn par- 
flejr, or honeywort. The ftems are numerous, /lender, 
ilriated, branched, and leaning ; the leaves are pinna- 
ted t the pinoas are oval, pointed, and fen-attd, fix or 
eight pair, and one at the end t the umbels fmall and 
drooping! the flowers miimte and white. It grows in 
corn fields and hedges. 4. VcrticiUahim^ vcrticiJlate fi- 
fon, has fmall leaves in whirls, and capillary ; the ftem 
is two feet, with few leaves; the commonaimbel is com- 
pofed of 8 or lo rays, the partial of 18 or ao; both in- 
volucra are compofed of five or fix oval acute foliolaj the 
flowers are all hermaphrodite, and the petals white. 

SI STRUM, or Ct ST RUM, a kind of ancient mufi- 
cal inft rumen t iifcd by the priefts of Ifis and OCiris. 
It is deferibed by Spon as of an oval form, in inartntT 
of a racket, with three ftibka traverfing it breadth wife \ 
which playing freely by the agiwiidn of the whole in- 
flrument, yieldtd a kind of found which to tkem, feem- 
ed melddbus. Mr MaJcoltt takes the fiftrutd to be no 
better than a kind of rattU. Oifelitli obfenres, that the 
iiflrtim b found rqsrefetittd on . fev^al mtdidsi and on 
Ulifmans. , ^ ^ 

SISYMBRIUM, in, botany s A 

genus of plants belonging %o tb^ dali'df rtltad^amta^ 
and to the order j and in tbii nahiml fyllem 

ttngad under the order, The filiq.ja, 

or pod, opens wkb valves forhewlhit'flralgbt. The ca- 
lyx and corolla arc expanded. There arc 2 9 fpec ics, of 
which eijijbt thrt natives of Britaib t fbc naflurtium, or 
common water-ete(«! fyive'ftre, watcr-rocket ; amphi- 
biufn, watctvradi/b $ terreftre, annual water-rad ifii ; 

i^weed { ' irto, broad-leaved hedge- 


The naRtbtbmiprews pfi the brinks of rivulets and 
whter itches* Tbe leftcs have from 6 to 8 pair of 
fmootb Riccutent a,ind fdfilc phum t ibe flowers are 
fmafl and white, and igrbtv w mort fpikesor tufts. The 
leaves of vrater-cfclfe* have i nK^eVatelyjpungcnt lafle, 
eihtt a qfmek penetrailhgrmefl^ Idtc tbit of mcftard feed, 
but much weaker. Their pimgent matter is taken up 
both by watery and fpirituous menflroa, and accompa- 
nies the aqueous juice, Which iflbes copiouily upon tx- 
preflion. It is very Voktile, fo as to arife in great part 
in diftillation with rtdlified fpirit, as well as with water, 
and almi/it totally to exhale in drying the leaves, or in- 
fpj/Tating by the gontleft heat to the coufifteiice of an 
cxtra^I, dtber the rxprelTed joice, or the watery or 
fpiiituonstfn^ures. Both theinfpiflated juice, xnd the 
watery extraA, difeover to the tafte a fafine impregna- 
tion, and in keeping throw upcryftalline cfHorefcences 
to the furfactf. On dilUlling confidcrable quantities of 
the heib with w^ater, a fmall proportion of a fubtilc vo- 
latile very pungent oil is obtained, 

Waier-crcflcs obtain a place in the Materia Mcdica 
for their antifoorbutic qualities, which have been long 
very generally acknowledged by phyfidans. They ar^ 
alfo fuppofed to purify the blood and humours, and to 
open vifceral obflrudlions. They arc nearly allied to 
feurvygrafs, but are more mild and pleafant, and for this 
reafon are frequently eaten as falad. In the pharma- 
copoeias the juice of this plant is dirrfted with that of 
fein vy-grafsand Seville oranges : and Dr Cullen has re- 
marked, that the addition of acids renders the juices of 
V«L. XVII. Part II. 
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the plantse filiquofoe more certainly efledlual, by deter- Silym- 
mining them more powerfully to an acefeent fermenta- hrium 
lien. 

2. Silveftre, or watcr-rocket* The flem is weak, ^ 

branched, and above a foot high. The leaves are pinnat- BrrkenUui, 
ed j the pinnae lance-fliaped, and ferrated ; the flowers cf 

fmall, 2*t:nQW ; and grow frequently in fliallow water, Natural 

3. Amphibium, or water-radifl). The ftem is fnm, 
ered, and two or three feet high ; the leaves are pin- 
natifid, and ferrated ; the flowers arc yellow, and in 
fpikes 5 the pods arc fomewliat oval, and fliort. It 
grows in water. 

4. 'rerreflre, or larid-rotket. Th^ leaves are pinna- 
tifid ; the pods are filKd with feed ; the n;ot is annual, 
and white 5 the flem is angiilai, red-green, and fmoorh. 

5. Morale, or wall-rockcl. Thedemsare rough, a*.d 
about eight inches higli; the leaves grow on 

lance- flirt ped, fmooth, fjMuated, aij J ferrtted ; tli* flowers 
are yellow ; the pods a little conipiefled, and fl^IiLly 
carinated. It grows on fandy ground in the North, 

Anglefea, dtc. 

, 6. M iiicnfe, or yellow rocket. The ftem is firsooth, 
and about 6 or 8 inches high ; the leaves ate ])ir.n?ttfid ; 
the pinna: remote, generally 7 pair ; llie flower ii. el- 
low ; the petals tntire ; the cahx is clofcd. It ^ 
in the Ifle of M oi. 

7. Irio, broad leaved rocket, or hedge rruftard; lijc 
ftcni 1-' Imooth, and about two feet higli ; tiie haves ii: 
broad, naked, pinnated, and halbcjd-ihajx-d at the end; 
the flowers are yellow, and the pods erect. It grows 
on wallc ground. 

8. Sophia, flixweed. The flem is linn, branched, and 
two or three feet high ; the leaves are inultilid ; the feg- 
ments are narrow ; the flower? arc >cIlo\v j the pttals 
much lefs than the cal) x ; the pods arc long, lliff, curved 
w'ilhout 11 vie, and ertd ; the feeds are n.ilmte, and yel- 
low. It gu.ws on walls, wafte groui.d, ^cc. 

SISYPHUS, in fabulous hiflory, one of the de- 
fcendanis of Eolus, married Meropc, one of the 
Pleiades, who bore him Ghurus. He rtlideil at E- 
pyra in Peloponnefus, and was a very crafty man. 

Others fay, that he was a Trojan fecrctary, who w’as 
puni/hed for difeovering feereis of Hale; and others 
again, that he w'as a notorious robber, killed by The- 
fcu8, tIowTver, all the poets agree that he was punifli- 
cd in Tartarus for his crimes, hy rolling a great Hone 
to the top of a hill, which conftantly lecodtd, and, 
railing down incclfantly, renewed his Itibonr. 

SISYRINCHIUM, in botany: A genus of plants 
belonging to the elafs of ^munclria^ and order 
dria ; and in the naliiral fyflcin ranged under liic 6tli or- 
der, Enfatne* The fpatha is dirhyllou^ ; iheie are 6 
plane petals. The capfule is riilotuuir and inferior.-— . 

There are two fpccies, the beimudiana and pidnvifo*- 
lium. 

SITE, denotes the fituation of a houfe, &:c. and 
fometimes the ground-plot or fpoi of earth it /lands 
on, 

SITTA, Nuthatch, in ornithology : A genus be- 
longing to the elafs of avrs, and order of p/Vj, Jt ia 
thus charaftcriv-ed by Dr I.fttharn. The bill is for thcAi'^^A V 
mod part ftraight ; on the lower mandible there k a (Ji riti-aUpv, 
fmall angle 5 noftrils fmall, covered with bridles reflect- 'h 
cd ovtr them; tongue fliort, horny at the end, and P' 
jagged ; toes jdaced three forward and one Lackw ard ; 

3 t)u: 
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Situ the middle toe joioed cloftlf At the bafe to both 

.1 the out mod ; back toe aa large as the middle one.-^ 

, There are 1 1 fpeciea ; the europaea, canadenfisy caroli- 
■ neufis, jamaiceniiBy pufillay major, nsevia, furinamenfiBy 
cafra, longiroftra, and chlons. The europxa, or nut- 
hatch, is in length near five inches three-quarters, 
in breadth iiiue inches ; the bill is ftrong and ftraight, 
about three-quarters of an iiich long ; the upper man- 
dible black, the lower white : the iricles are hazel; the 
crown of the head, back, and coverts of the wings, of a 
hne bluifh gray ; a black ftroke pafles over the eye from 
the mouth : the checks and chin are white ; the breaft 
and belly of a dull orange-colour ; the quill-feathcra 
diiilcy ; the wings underneath are marked with two 
fpotb, one white, at the root of the exterior quills, the 
otlier black at the joint of the badard-wing ; the tail 
confifts of twelve feathers ; the two middle arc gray, 
the two exterior feathers tipt with gray; then fncceedt 
a tranfverfe white fpot ; beneath that the red is black : 
the legs arc of a pale yellow ; the back toe very flrong, 
and the claws large. The female is like the male, hut 
Jefs in fize, and weighs commonly 5 or at moft 6 drachms* 
Tlic eggs are fix or feven in number, of a dirty white, 
dotted with rufous ; thefe are depofited in fome hole of 
a tree, frequently one which has been deferted by a 
woodpecker, on the rotten wood mixed with a little 
mofs, dee. If tlic entrance be too large, the bird nice- 
ly Hops up part of it with cluy, leaving only a fmall 
hole for itlclF to paCs in and out by. While the hen is 
fitting, if any one puts a bit of flick into the hole, fhe 
liiffcs like a fiiukc, and is fo attached to her eggs, that 
file will fooner fuffer any one to pluck off her feathers 
than fly away. During the time of incubation, the 
male fupplies her with fuflenance, with all the tendtr- 
sefs of an aflV^ionate male. 

This bird runs up «ind down the bodies of trees, like 
the woodpecker tribe ; and feeds not only on infecls, 
but nuts, of which it lays up a confidcrable provifion in 
the hollows of tiecs. “ It is a pretty fight, fays Mr 
Willoughby, to fee her fetch a nut out of her hoard, 
place it fafl in a chink, and then, (landing above it with 
itti head dovirnwards, Hriking it with all its force, break 
the (bcllf and catch up the kernel. It is fuppofed not 
to flecp perched on a twig like other birds ; for when 
confined in a cage, it prefers fleeping in a hole or cor- 
ner. When at reflit keeps the bead down. In autumn 
k begins to make a chattering noife, being filent for the 
greaicfl part of the year.'* Dr Plot tells us, that this 
bird, by putting its bill into a crack in the bough of 
a tree, can make fiich a violent found as if it was rend- 
ing afander, fo that tlie noife may be heard at lead 
twelve fcorc yards. 

SITOPHYLAX, formed from o‘tr 6 f 

« corn,*' and “ keeper," in antiquity, an Athe- 

nian niagidiatc, who had the fupcrintendeiice of the 
corn, and ivas to take care that nobody bought more 
than was ncccllaryfor the provjfion of his family* By 
the Attic laws, particular perfoiis were prohibited from 
buying more than fifty meafurcs of wheat a mao ; and 
that fuch perfons might not purchafe more, the .fito- 
phylax was appointed to fee the laws properly executed. 
It yras a capital crime to prevaricate in it. There were 
, 15 of ihcfe Jriophy laces, ten for the city, and five for 
the I'irieus. 

61 VA, a name given by the Hindoos to the Supreme 


Beiufr, when confideredasthe aveager or deftroyer. Sir 8iv«, 
William Jones has ihowo that in feveral tefpeds the cha- 
radler of Jupiter and Siva are the fame. As Jupiter ^ 
overthrew the Titans and giants, fo did Siva overthrow^‘'^/^*“ 
the Daityas, or children of Dili, who frequently rebel-"^*^^^ 
led aepund Heaven ; and as during the conteft ^e god 
of Olympus was furnifhed with lightning and thunder- 
bolts by an eagle, fo Brahma, who is fometioaes repre- 
feiited ridiug on the Garnda* or eagle, prefented the 
god of deftrudlion with fiery (hafts. Siva alfo corre- 
fponds with the Stygian Jove, or I^to; for,, if we can 
rely on a Perfian tranflatioo of the Bhagavat, the fovc- 
reign of Patalsl, or the inferaal regions, . is the king of 
ferpents, named w{^ois-exbibited i% painting 

and fculpt’ure, with a diadem and foeptre, inithe fame 
manner as Pluto* Inhere is yet another attribute 
Siva, or Mahadeva, by which he ia vifibly diiUugi^cd 
in the drawingaand lemplos of Bengal* To deftroy, ac- 
cording to the Vedan^s of Indii^ thje Sufis of Perfia, 
and manjrphttalbpllierso^ bur Europeim fchpeds^^is only 
to gencf^e ai^ repp^uce ip. another forpu . Hence the 
god of deftruaiqp is hoiden >p cdimtry to prcfide 
over geoemkm#^^ M a ^f^^i^hcrfd^s on a white 

bull. Cau.igc ^ Jwipter 

GenitQr{i|otf<nig$^St%the1^^ and 

hb extraqjr^n^ J^pn» iio 

tory reaton is g;(l^ hayeji 

the Indian p^lofopWilpd ^ythol^^ . 

SIUM, Watea ; A gimW of 

plants bdofiging to the anfi order of 

and in tlie^pataral the 

45th order, The.jttuit 

llreaked. Tli« involucniji ;b 

tab are heartn^aped* ^ the.J^t}- 

fulium, anguftifoUupOt nodii^r^m, ^ 
dius, japonicum^ £slcarica^Jj^fc(^,^fi^u|n, re^en% 
and dccumbens. Thejthree^Ai^ ato ^na^csp^^ii^n. 

I. The iMi/ffihtm, or great acatofr^a^^^ 
fpontancoullv in mhny pkfreshprhiieu^ 
land on the fides , of lakes, i^p|e^ ;; The 

ftalk is ercdl and ftiiTowed, g 

leaves are pinnated,, with three or four pahr of large, el- 
Hpitic pinnae, with ap odd 01^. at adt ferrated 

on the edges. l;he ftalk and branclies art terminated 
with cred: umbels, whidi is the chief (^ant£lerifltc of 
the fpecips. Cattle arc faid to Imve run mad hy feed- 
ing upon this plant.' a. 'fhe emgujtsfolhm^ or narrow- 
leaved water-parfnep, has pinnated J&avcB ( the axilla: 7 
umbels are pedunculated, and the general iuvolucrum is 
piunatilid. It grows in ditches and rivulets, hut is not 
common. 3. The nodifliirum, reclining water-parfnep, 
has pinnated leaves, but the axillary umbels are fcfiile. 

It grow’B on the fides of rivulets, 

The^ii»iA^?rtfflii,orIkirrct, is a native ofChina,but has 
been for alung U;nc cultivated in Europe, and particus 
larly in Germany, The root.' is a bunch of flefiiy fibres, 
each of which is about ns thick is a finger, but very un- 
even, covered with a whicifli rough bark, and has a hard 
core or pith ninning thro' the centre. From the crown 
of this bu nch come fcveral winged leaves, cofin fling of two 
or three pair of oblong dentated libcs each, and termi- 
nated by An odd one. The (talk rlfcH to abont two feet, 
is fet with leaves at the Jointv, and breaks into branches 
towards the top, each tenninuting with an umbel of 
fiuall white flowers, which arc fuccccdcd by ftriaicd 

feed. 



feeds like tkofe of parfley. Skirrets come neareft to 
il pdrfneps of any of the efculent roots, both for flavour 
notritivc qvialitks. They arc rather fwceter than 
~ ~ ' the parfnep, and therefore to fomc few palates are not 
altogether fo agreeable. 

Mr Margraaf rxtradl^ from ilb. of ikirret root li 
ounces of pure fugar. 

SlX'-CtEaKS, officers in chancery of great account, 
next in degree below the twelve maflers, whofe bufihefa 
is to enrol commiflions, pardons, patents, warrants, 8 cc. 
which 1^8 the great feal, and to tranfa 6 ^ and file all 
jjrocecdinys by bill, anfwer, dec. They were anciently 
r/emi, and foifeited their places, if they married { but 
when the con dilution of the court began to alter, a law 
was made to perfnit them to marry. Stat. 14. and 15. 
Hen. Vlll. cap. 8. They are alfo folicitors for par- 
ties in fuits depending in the court of chancery. Un- 
der them arc 6 deputies and 60 cleidts, who, with the 
under clerks, do the buflnefi of the office, 

SIX Nations. Sec NtAdAaa, 

SIXTH, in mufic, one of the Ample original con- 
cords, or hartnohical intervals,' Sec lirtExVAi... 


chaplain and ccnfultor to the inquifltioa. Ttiere he 
was treated with great refped, and liberal offers were 
made him to induce him to continue in Spain, which, 
however, he could not be prevailed on to accept. 

In the mean time, news were brought to Madrid that 
Pius IV. w'as dead, and that Father Gbifrlierl, who 
had been made Cardinal Alexandrine by Paul IV. had 
fueceeded him under the name of Pius V. Thefe 
tidings flHcd Montaltu with joy, and not without rea- 
fon, for he was immediately invefled by the pontiff with 
new dignities. He was made general of his order, bi- 
ihop of St Agatha, was foon after raifed to the digni- 
ty of cardinal, and received a penfion. About this 
time he was employed by the pope to draw up the bill 
of excommunication againft (^ecn Elizabeth. 

He began now to call his eyes upon the papac)' i 
and, in order to obtain it, formed and executed a plan 
of hypocrify with unparalleled conflancy and fuccefs. 
He became humble, patient, and affable. He changed 
ius drefs, his air, his words, and his aAions, fo com- 
peltcly, that his mod intimate friends declared him a 
new man. Never w'as there fuch an abfolutc vic- 


SIXTUS V; (Pqpp), Wis bow the i^tb December 
1521, in Lt Mama, a vdhiM in the (bigidory of Mont- 
•Ito. His father^ Ff»ilctiFeyetti,’Wfis « gardener, and 
Ids mother a fervent ihitid, He ariw their eldell child, 
Und was called' Felix.' At the age of nine he was 
fditd nut to an inhabitant of the village to keep 
fhcep { but difobliging hie ittaftef* be was foon after 
degraded 'to be keeper of the hogs. He was en- 
gaged tn this employment when Fattier Michael An- 
gblo ^^en, 't Traucifbnn fiyar, miked the road to Af- 
ttdi^ wbelb he^'Wea gohig to preach. Young Felix 

the father 10 much 
^isblm ednVimd^ itnd eilg for knowledge, that 
lid to which he had 

: Aki^iB|ty he.^ww reiccW itnoug them, in- 
Wf alky ^wt^^ and placed iin- 

det the in fWepin^ church, light- 

ing the’ t? that nature ; for 
which hii'^as’ tb^bcftbartt the' and theru- 
dlthentV!df itt learning was fo 

fhrjiriflng, ^hti tit’iRif age of i4- he was thought qua- 
lified to begiO’ hif noviciate, and was admitted the year 
following to make his profeffion. 

He purfued his Audits with fuch unwearied afliduity, 
that he was fopn reckoned equal to the beft difputants. 
He was ordained prieft in r545, when he affumed the 
name of Fativer Mbhtalto j foon after he took his doc- 
tor's degree, and Was appointed profeffor of theology 
at Sienna* It was then that he fo effe^ually recom- 


tory gained over the paffions ; never was a fiClitious 
cliarai5ler fo long maintained, nor the foibles of human 
nature fo artfully concealed. He courted the anibaffa- 
dors of every foreign power, but attached himfelf to 
the interefts of none ; nor did he accept a fingle favour 
that would have laid him under any peculiar obligation. 
He had formerly treated his relations with the greatcil 
tendemefs, but he now changed his behaviour altogc* 
thcr. When his brother Anthony came to vifit him, 
he lodged him in an inn, and fent him home next day, 
charging him to inform liis family that he was now dead 
to his relations and the world. 

When Pius V. died in 1572, he entered the conclave 
with the other cardinals, but feemed altogether indiffei- 
eiit about the eleftion, and never left his apartment ex- 
cept to his devotion. When folicited to join any parly, 
he declined it, declaring that he was of no confix; uence, 
and that he would leave the choice of a pope entirely 
to pnfons of greater knowledge and experience. When 
Cardinal Buon Compagnon, who affuini-d the name of 
Gregory XIII. was elected, Momaltoaffurcd him that, 
he never wifhed for any thing fo much in liLs life, and 
that he would alw'ays remember his geodnefs, and th-^ 
favours he had conferred on him in Spain. But ih.' 
new pope treated him with the greateft contempt, ami 
deprived him of his penfion. The cardinals alfo, de- 
ceived by his artifices, paid him no greater rtrpc^+, 
and ufed to call him, by way of ridicule, the Roman 
bead ; the afs of La Marca. 


mended himfelf tb Cardinal dr Carpi, and his fecretary 
BbAius, that they ever remained bis Aeady friends. 
Meanwhile the feverity and obftinacy of his temper 
inccffantly engagped him in difputes with his monaf- 
Tie btttjireu. His reputation for cloquetrcc, whidi 
was now f|>yead over Italy, about this time gain- 
ed bim fdtnc new friends. Among thefe we-'c the 
Colonna family, and Father Ghifilicri, by whofe rccom- 
ircndation be was appointed inquifiloi •general at Ve- 
nice ; but he excrcifed that office with fo much feveri- 
ty, that he was obliged to flee precipitately from that 
dty, Tlpon this he went to Rome, where be was made 
procCtratbi^-gcn'eial <if his order, and foon after accom- 
panied Cardinal Boon Compagnon into Spain, as a 


He now affumed all the infirmities of old age ; liia 
head hung down upon his fhoiilders ; he tottered as’he 
walked, and fupported himftlf on a ftaff. His voice 
became feeble, and was often interniptcd by a cough fo 
exceedingly fevcrc, that it feemed every moment to 
threaten his diffolution. He interfered in no public 
tranfa^ions, but fpent his whole time in a^sof devo- 
tion and benevolence. Mean time he conftantly em- 
ployed the abldl fpics, who brought him intelligence 
of every particular. 

When Gregor}' XIII. died in 15S5, he entered the 
conclave with the greateft rcliiftaoce, and immediately 
fhut himfelf up in his chamber, and w'as no more 
thought of tjxan if he had not exifted. When be went 
3T a to 
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to mafti, for which purpoTe aUmc Kc ikrft hit apanmcntt 
he appeared perft£^ly indiHercnt about the cventrof the 
dedion. He joioed no-paity, yet Aattered all. ' 

He knew early that there would; be great di-vifioua 
in the conclave, and he was aware thtit when the leaders 
of the dtiferent parties were difappointed in their own 
views* they all frrqtilently' agreed in theelc^ion of fome 
<ild and iiidrni cardinal the length of wliofe life would 
merely enable them to prepare ihcmfdives fufficicntly 
for tire next va<?iinoy. Thtfe views direded his con- 
cilia, nor was he iniltaken in his hopes of fOccefa. 

Three cnrdinala^ th^ leaders of oppofite fafilioos* be- 
ing unable to pi'ocnue the ekeiTon which each of them 
wifhed, unanimouHy agreed to make choice of Mont* 
iJto. When they came to acquaint him with their in* 
Tcntion, he fell into fiich a violent fit of coughing that 
rvery perfon thought he would expire on the fpot. He 
told them that his reign would lad but a Sew days ^ 
that, btfidcs a continual difiiculty of breathingy lift 
wanted (irength to fupport fuch a weight, and that hit 
imall experience rendered him very unfit for fo impor- 
tant a charge. He conjured them all three not to 
abandon lum» but to take the whole weight of afEiirs 
upon their own ihoulders-; and declared that he would 
never accept the mitre upon any other terms: If you 
are refolved,*' added lie, ** to make me PopCf it wiU 
rwily be p] a ci ng you rfelrcs on the throne. Mr my pdrt, 

1 fiitill be fatislied xirith the bare title. XiCt the world 
rail me pope, and 1 make you heartily welcome to the 
power and avithority<. The cardinals fwaUuwed the liait, 
and exerted thcmfelves fo effectually that Montaltowaa 
elected. He now pulled oil the mulh which he had 
worm for 14 years.' No fooner was his eledtion fecured, 
than he darted from his feat, flung down his llafT in the 
]niddlc of the hall, and appeared almod a foot taUer 
than he had dune for reverai ycafs.>. 

Whrn he was allied, according to cudom,if he would 
accept of the papacy, he replied, “ It is trifling to alk 
whether I will accept what 1 have already accepted.^ 
However, to futisfy any fcruple that may aiifc, I tell 
you that I accept it with great pKafure, and would ac- 
cept another if I could gel it ; Tor 1 find myfelf able, 
by the Divine atffidance, to manage two papacies.*’ His 
former complaifance and humility difappeared, together 
with his infirmities, and he now treated all around him 
with referve and hanghtinefs. The firll care of Six- 
tus V. the name whiih.Montalto alTuined, was to cor- 
reifl the abuftii, itnd pnl a flop to ike crjoniuties, which 
were daily committed in every pait of the ecclefidflical 
ftate* ThrJcniiyof Gregory’s government had. intro- 
duced a general licentitKifnels of manners, wdiich buril 
iorth with great violence, after that poutifl’s death. 

It had been ufnal with former popes Iv ’.eleafe delin- 
fjuentb on the day of their coronation, who were there- 
fore accuttomed to furrendcr ibemfelves voluntary pri- 
Icncrs inttnedintely after the eledionof ikj pope. At 
prefrnt, Itowcver, they were fatally difappointed.— * 
When the governor of Rome aud the keeper of St 
Angelo wjiitcd on his HoJinefs* to know his intention 
>« this puitkular, he replied, “ What have you to do 
wl; Ii paMlon.'-, and rcleafing. of piif*>ncrfi ?< 1$ it not fuf- 
keient that our predeccfTiK has fuffered the judges to 
remain iin-employcd ihefc 13 yearA^S Shall we alfb itaia 
irpT pnmtific'dtf with the fame ncglcdt of ju dice ? We 
tore too long fecu, with incxprefTiblc concern, the prodb 


gious degree of wiekednefs that /eigiia in. tbe iUte to 
think of granting pandons. XiCt the prifoners be ' 
brought to a fpeedy tml,iand piuHihed,,aB tbeydeferve, 
to Ihow the world that Diyine Providence has called us 
to the chair of St Peter,, to rev(|ard the , good,. .and cW 
ftife the wicked i that we boar not ^the fword iu vain, 
but are the minilUrs of God, and a revenger to execute 
wrath on them that doe v}l.*^ . 

-He appointed commilEoners the conduct 

of the judges, difplaced thofe who were incliudd to le- 
nity^ and put others of frverc difpQiujcms in their room* 
He offered rewards to any perfon .who tvmld Convitt 
them of corruption or partiality. He ordered the fyii- 
dicfr of aU the towns and figniorics to make out a com* 
plete lift-of thC 'diforderly petfous within their difliii^s, 
and threattoed she llrapado for the fmalkff oiniflion. 
In confequence of this c^idl, the fyndic of Albino was 
k;ourged in slie OHirket^^place, bccaufc he bed left his 
nephew, ait iaqiQrngible libertiac, pl^ of hi^ lid. 

He made very fcverc laws agaiidl robbers and afllif- 
fma. Aduktvurs wtoii dffcoypredj, fuffereddeath; and 
they who.wiUi]l|^ly(ubmiUed^A^tlif;.pr:oilitution of thek 
wives, aicuffomvth^ tpmioqtx in. Rome, received the^ 
fame pmiifhxnciit. ^ careful of tbe* 

purity pf th^ female forgave ;tbofc .wbw 

atten^tedfto debaliel^ 

Hisexecutbii of ^ (lice was as prompt as 
were rigoirCtisi^ ./Ai to|*pcoi«g to giye a Spfliilh 

gentleman a blov(^ Wlbcrd^.^wa^ flruck by 

r^idely with a piJgrim’y expired on tiha fppt.^ 

Sixtus informed the governKW'^.&prne ttot to was to 
dine early, and that executed 00 ihe cri- 

minal before be down toita^r;.; ,Tt>e ^Spaniflt ,aiit* 
baffador and four cardinal dtC? 

grace ttogeniUman by.fiifierinf dk,^«. gfb-' 

bet, but to order him to to b^toa4ed«i>^t*i(ila.0)[41ito; 
hanged (TepliedSextia».)».4»ut I 

by doing turn the touoiff.^lp^^ affiff jMticfoqidly n WjS 
death.” He ord<xt:d a 'hi#* 

own windows, tyhere he Hbair 

whole execution. H^riheU . 

bring in dinner, 

he hadjurt feeo had inc^afed ho 

rofe from table, be exekimedr ‘5* Q^to^pfaiwd for the 
good appetite with which I'haye dint^lt”. ../ 

When Sixtus afieeaded tto throng, the wHo|pcccIefi- 
affical date waS'.infeffed with bands pf robbers, wbo» 
from ihvir numbers and putrages,;Were ekpeedingly fprr 
midahle; by his prudent and vigorous^ qpndiM^, hoiv;- ■ 
ever, he in a ftiori time extirpated ;thc whole of thefe 
banditti. ; <■ 

Nor was the vigour of his condufl lek confpicuous 
in his tranfadtions with foreign uatinus. Beforc he had 
been pope two months be quarrelled with Philip IL of 
Spain, Henry HI. of France, aud Henry king of N‘*- 
varre. His intrigues indeed in fume meafurc influenced 
all the councils of Europe., 

After his acceffion to the pontificate he font, for his 
family to Rpme, with exprefs orders that tliey fhould 
appear in a decent and modeff manner. Accordingly, 
bis filler Camilla came thither, accompanied by her 
daughter and two grandchildren. Some cardinals, iu 
order to pay court to the p<^*pe, went out to mset her,, 
and introduced her in a »*ery. magnificent drdK Six^ 
tus pretended not to know her, and afl<cd two or three 
3 times 
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bfktudt niDe* Wlio UpMithts one of the cardinals faid, 

jt your Iwil^ father.” <* 1 have: but one^fii^ 
ter (replied Sixctit with a frown)i «iid flic is a poor 
woman' at Le Ofdtle i ^ if you have introduced her tn 
tilts difguife^ I sdeelai^ I do not know her t ye€ 1 think 
1 would know her if I faw her va iIk clothes flie 
ufed to wear/* ... 

Her condu^ors at lail Found it ncceflary to carry 
her to an iini, and ftripher of her finery. When Ca- 
milla wn*9 introduced a fecond ^-time, Sixtns embraced 
her tenderlyt and faid, “ Now we know indeed that it 
«' is <]ur Met; nobody fhall make a princefs of you but 
oufftlves/' He flipulated with his After, that flic 
flrotild neither afk any favour in matters of goveniiment, 
nor intercede for crtminals, ' nor interfere iathe admini- 
ftration of juiHoe j declaring that every reqoCft of that 
kind would meet with a certain refufal. Thefe ternw 
being agired to, and pundtualty^oblervedk he made 
the moft ample provifion hot biiiy fur CaimUa but for 
his whole relatluns. ' 

This' great m oa Was bUb an cnoourager learning* 
He caiiied ah Itidian’trnofiatioa^ thc Blblrto bcpub- 
Uftied, which i^iledf p goted ddd e^ 'difooi^ 

the Catholies^ Wi^n^'^flaihe'tiardkiBU'reptdache^ him 
for hia fee’^ir^pfodi ^*lt‘ wat 

publiihed for the benefit of ftm* oarltiiala who Cannot 
rtfi(d<<Laiihi^* ''u ■ - 

' SiwtOs died \a after hattirg reigned *Htile mow 
than flW years. His* death waa’UibPibed to poifoii, faid 
to^have been ^e Spaniards! but the 

itoryfeems ivnher • 

' It to the' IndlSlj^Oe of W'difpofition naturally 
fbrinled foc^ievcrity, thitdilthe dofcdls of this woiider- 
ftd'^tivah ' ^l^ency Was a ftraiigtst 

b{»jpo4«l|iat^^ and 

ftmte foiAftlteeacO^boi^ Pafquin was 

and Iwirg 

aM'd'byiMarfoylO jtlyJhh%Oi^lbChdir^^ replied, 

that hO'i^id ^t' no'Otber, pope had made his 

l^nCOfst alloding to Camilla, who Had 
fbrmeriyliyeu^aihiiidrcfsj '^he pope ordered ftri^ 
feardr’ to ^lir tpade for ' Ae aiithdr of tHia lampoon , and 
offered hitn his'lifodnd a thbufond piflolea if be w^ould 
difeoVeV Himfctf. '^The author was Ample enougli to 
make his appearance and claim the' rcwanl*. It is 
true (faid the pope) wfc made fuch a promife, and we 
ihan keepit ( your life^ihall be Ipared, and you (hall re- 
ceive the money prcfently’; but We have referved to 
osirfelve8'thep<jwer of cutting ’olf your hands and bor- 
ing yoilr tongue through, to prevent your being fo 
wiity for the future.’’ It is needlcfs lo add, that the 
fentence Was immediately executed. This, however, is 
the only inftaiice of his rcfcniing the many fevere fa- 
tires that were publiftitd againtl him. 

But though the condi»ct of Sixtus fcldom excites 
love, it gencrtilly Commands onr elleem, and fimictimes 
our adinlralioii. He llrei/uoully defended the caufe of 
the poor, thc.iJvidow, and the orphan; he never refu fed 
audience to the injured, however WTctchcd or forlorii 
their appearance was. lie never forgave ihofe magi- 
ftrates who Were capable of partiality or corruption ; 
nor fuffered crimes to pafs unpunilhed, whether commit- 
ted by the rich w the poor. He was frugal, tempe- 
rate, fobei, and never to reward the fmalUft, 
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ftfromr which had Been conferred oir him before his cx-$iys^ufh> 
altatlcw. . ^ ' .H 

When be mounted the tbrono, the treafury was wot • 
only exhaufted, but in debt r at his death it contained 
fivewiillions of gold, 

Rome was indebted to him for fcvenil of her great- 
eft embeHiftunrnts, particularly the Vatican library : it 
was by hiin,‘ too, that trade was firft introduced into 
the Ecclefiaftical State. 

SIYA-csnusH, the caracal of Buftbo, an animal of’ 
the cat kind# See Feus, xvitt. 

SI^ARy or Sixer, in Latin an appellation 

by which the lovraft order of ftudents in the uuiverfi- 
tiea of Cambridge and Dublin are diftinguiflied, is de- 
rived from the word whieh in Cambridge, and 
probably in Dublin Itkewife, has a pcculmr meaning. 

To Ji%e^ in the language of the uuiveriityi-ia to get 
any fort of visuals from the kitchens, which the- ftu- 
dents may want in their own rooms, or in addition - 
their commons in the hall, and for which they pay the 
cookt or butchers at the citd of each quarter. A fixe 
of any thing is the fmalleft quantity of that thing which 
can thus bought r two fiaes, or a part of beef, being 
nearly- equal to what a young perfon will cat of that 
difh to his- dinner ; and a ike of. ale or beer being equal 
to half an Englifh pint;* 

The fizars arc divided into two claflcs, viz. fubfiza- 
tores or lixats, and fi/^atores or proper fizars. The 
former of thefe arc fopplicd with commons from the 
table of the fellows ancl fellow commoners; and infor- 
mer times, when thefe were more fcanty than they are 
miw, they were obliged lo fupply the deficiency hyfiz- 
ipg, as is fometimes'thc cafe ftill. The proper fizars 
had formerly no commons at all, and. were thcrciore 
obliged to tkc the whole. In St John’s college they 
have now fomc commons allowed them for dinner, 
from a benefaftion, but they are Hill obliged to fiz i 
their foppers : in the other colleges they arc allowed a 
part of the fellow'-commons, but muft fi/.e the rell ; 
and from being thus obliged to llze the whole or part 
of their vi'fluals, the whole order derived the name ot 
Jixarf, 

In Oxford, the order firnilar to that •stf frzar irf deno- 
minated /rrvhorf a name evidently derived from the me- 
nial dutKS which they perform. In both univcrfilies thefe 
orders were formerly ilillinguilhcd by round cap* and 
gowns of difterent materials from thofeoftbe penfioners 
or commoner?, the order imrncdiattly above them. But 
about 30 years ago the round cap was entirely aboliihcd 
in both fcmiinries. There is iiill, however, in Oxford, 
we believe, a diftinrtion in the gowns, and there 13 
alfo a trifling dittcrenre in forne of the fmalJ colleges in 
Cambridge ; hut in the large colleges the drefs of the 
penfioners and fizars is entirely the l.ime. 

Ill Oxford, the fervitors are ftill obliged to wait at 
tabic on the fellows and gentlemen commoners ; but 
much to the credit of the iinivcrfity of Cambridge^ thir 
moft degrading and difgraceful' cuftom was entirely 
aboliftied about 10 or 12 years ago, and of courfe the 
fizara of Cambridge arc now on a much more^refpedt- 
ablc footing than the fervitors of Oxford. 

The fizars arc not upon the foundation, and there- 
fore while they continue fizars are not capable of be- 
ing tickled fellows ; but they may at any time, if they- 

aheofr,^ , 
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cTioofe, became penfiofiera : and they generally iit for 
fcholarfliips ittiaediately before they take their firft cfe* 
gree* If fnccefsful, they ait then on the founda- 
tion! and afe entitled to becoihe candidates for fellow- 
Aiipa when they have got that degree* In the mean 
time! while they continue lizarsi beiides free commons 
they eafoy many benefadtions! which have been made 
at dilFcretit tiinesv under the tinme of fi%ar^s «f* 
itiShienSi dee. and the rate of tuition! the rent of Foomst 
and other things of that fort within their rtfpe^ive col- 
ieges! is lefs than to the other orders. But though their 
‘education is thus obtained at a lefs ev pence! they hre 
not now-coniidered as a menial order ; for fiears! pen-, 
iioner fcliolarsy and even fometimes fellow commoiierSi 
mix together with the utmoft cordiality. It is worthy 
of remark » that at every period this or^r hat fuppikd 
tlie univerfity with its ntoft dittinguiihed officers ; and 
that many of the moft illuftrious members of the chisrchf 
many of the moft diftinguifhed men in the other libe- 
ral profeflions! have! wlien under-graduates^ been iisars! 
when that order wa^ on a lefs refpedablc footing than 
it is now. 

SIZEt the name of an inftrument ufed for ftndmg 
the bignefs of fine found pearls. It oonfifts of thin 
pieces or leaves, about two inches long, and half an 
inch broad, faftened together atone end by a rivet. In 
each of thefe are rovnd holes drilled of different dia- 
meters. Thofe in the firft leaf ferve for meafuring 
pearls from half a grain to feven grains ; thofe of iAit 
fccond, for pearls from eight grains or two carats to 
five carats, dtc. ; and thofe of the third, for pearls from 
fix carats and a half to eight carats and a half. 

SizT, is alfu a fort of paint, varnifti! or glue, ufed 
by painters, &c. 

The fhreds and parings of leather! parchment, or 
vellum, being boiled in water and ftrained, make fiae. 
This ftibftance is much ufed in many trflde 8 .~The 
manner of ufing fixe is to melt fome of it over a gentle 
fire I and fcraping as much whiting into it as will juft 
colour it, let them be well incorporated together ; af- 
ter which you may whiten frames, &c. with it. After 
it dries, melt the ftae again, and put more whiting, 
and whiten the frames, '&c. feven or eight tfmea, let- 
ting it dry between each time : but before it is quite 
dry, between each wafhing with fizc, you muft fmooth 
and wet it over with a clean brufti-pencil in fair water. 

To make gold-ftae. Take gum-animi and afphal- 
tum, of each one ounce ; minium, lithaige of gold, 
and amber, of each half an ounce : reduce all into a 
very fine powder, and add to them four ounces of lin- 
feed-o3, and eight ounces of drying oil ; digeft them 
over a gentle fire that does not flame, fo that the 
mixture may only fimmer, but not boil ; left it 
fhonid run over and fet the houfe on fire, ftir it con- 
ftantly with a flick tHl all the ingredients arc dtf- 
folved and incorporated, and do not leave off ftirrlijg 
till it becomes 'thick and ropy ; after being firfficicntly 
boiled, let it ftand till it is almoft cold, and then 
firaiii it through a coarfe linen cloth, and keep it for 
ufe. To prepare it for working, put what quantity 
you I'lcafe in a horfe-mufclc (hell, adding as much oil 
of torj^entine as will difkdve it ; and making ft as thin 
as the bottom of your feeddae varnifh, hold it over 
a candle, and then ftraia it through a linen rag into ano- 
ther fhcll ; add to thefe as much vermilion as vifill make 
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It of a darki/h red : if it is too thick for drawhig, you Skatingi 
may thin it with fome oil of turpentine. The, chief 
ufe of this fize it for laying on ifietals. 

The b^ gold-fi«e for bumrflving is made as follows t 
Take fine bole, what ‘qaintity you pleafe ; grind it 
finely on a piece of marble, then ferape into it a little 
beef filet ; grind all well together ; after which mix in 
a fmali proportion of parchment-fize with a double pro- 
portion of water, and It is done. 

To make filver-fize. Take tobacco-pipe clay in fine 
powder, into which ferape fome black lead and a little 
Genoa foep, and grind them all together With parch- 
ment fize as already dirctfted. 

SKATING, an exercife on ice, both graceful and 
healthy. Although the ancients were remarkable fur 
their dexterity in moft of iht athletic fportS! 
ting feems to have been unknoWn to them. It may 
therefore baconfiderdlas amodem iiiventtdti ; and pro- 
bably it derived itv orig^ in Holland^ where it waa 
pra^fed, not only as h graocsfolandclegafut ai^ufemeoFt, 
but as an ea^peditioiiotnode bf tfaveft^ Wficn the lakea 
and eanals we4m 'In Hdlland 

tong joufneyt are dwde dpaii Scid^^^lh dafe^^ expe- 
dition; but m gdfieral 1 ^^ there Ypftid tb 

graceTul and el 4 ^ lhbeie|!edttkMi 

and celerity of imt ia "It da on-’ 

ly ill thofo eaftiftritii wl^erd h iabfihAder^^^ ^ 
ment, that its be 

ftudted ; and tin dtfetcife Wnltever better ealctf** 
lated to fet off thifr hihnah^ti||hr«S^^ advaifttoe The 
acquirement of mnft an 

vanced period of life 

It is necelTary to begifi'^tbi^ bf Hieffit it a 

early age. It Is dHSdftlt Wf ika- 

ting to a fyftem, : If llOfit&thffi'bf 

a good ficater that a yod^|$^l9b^ ' 
own pradlice^ The 

for fe^ta of , 

gracefnlnefs ; which ,"d^ag " td' ' ebb^nii^- 

tion of the fleates. T!^ arc ’ 
the furfacc vrhkdi embhieiBa'tfjfe:idel;cbbIi61jt^ iihey 
involuntarily'bring thrufen of theont- 

fidc upon a quick and finrfU ehrclc | '^htvaar the Ibater, 
by ufing ikates df a different tonilrii 6 l^, left Oiirved, 
has the command of hisilroke! and cab ehlarge or di- 
minifh the circle according to his own wifli and defirc. 

The metropolis of Scotland hat produced more infiances 
of elegant fkaters than perhaps any trther country 
i^hatever ; and the idllittition of a Skating -Club about 
40 years ago, has edntrrbttted not a Httfe tbthe. im- 
provement of this elegant amfUfetnent. We arc Indebt ^ 
ed for this article to a gentleman of that Club, who 
has made the praAice and improvement of ficatmg his 
particular ftndy ; and as the nature of our Work will 
not permit the infertion of a full treatife on (kating, 
we ftiall pTcfent ’onr readers with a few idfirti£lron^. ‘ 

Thofe who wifli to be proficients ihould'brgin at an 
early period of life ; and fhould firft endeavour to -throw 
off the fear which always att^ds the commence meat of 
an apparently hazardous amuftment. Tliey will fodn ac- 
quire si facility of moving on the infide: -when thfy have 
done this, they mu ft endeavour to acquire the movemeirt 
on the ootfideof the fkatcs; which is nothing more than 
thTbwingthcmfelVcsTipon' theouteVedge of thelkate,and 
making the balance of their body tend towards that 
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sVaiifiiTf which will nccciTfurily enable them Cq form a fe« 
Skeleton, micircle. In this^ uvach afliftaocc may be deritfisd from 
— " v'"' placing « bag of leadihot n the pocket next to the 
foot employed ia makiag the outlide ftrokfi which will 
produce an artidcial poife of the body, which after* 
warda will . become natural by pra^tce. At the com* 
mencemeat of the outfide ftrokc, the knee of the em- 
ployed limb (hould be a little bendcd» and gradually 
brought to a re&dineal polition when the ftroke it com* 
pleted. When the pra^itioner becomca expert in form* 
ing the fcmicircle with both feet, he U then to join 
them together, and proceed progreffirrely and altsernate- 
ly with both feet, which will carry him forward with 
a gracefol movement. Care (hould be taken to dfie 
very little mufcuUr exertion, for ttVi impelling mo- 
tion (hould proceed from the stdehanicaL tmpulfe of 
the body thrown into fucb a podtioo aato regulate the 
ilroke. At taking the outfide iltoke, .the body ought 
to be thrown for ward caAly# . the unemployed iknblupt 
itt a dired line witk the body, tad tW face and eyea 
diredly looking forward t the uaemploirad foot pught 
to be ibretched toward* the ice, with the toe* hi a di- 
red line with the leg. ' fotht tiniepf makingthe curve, 
the body muft be alinpii impemptlbly, 

raifed, end the uitmp^oyedlUtb birpaght in the fame 
manner forward i ttt fiu4^g cum, the bo- 

dy will bend a fmal) degiee hack ward, and the uncm* 
ployed ioQt will Jbe about two inchei before the other, 
ready to exnbraee the ice and. form a convfpondent 
curve. The mufoular jUuminefiC ofithe whok body 
mud eonrefpond with Urn movement of the ikate, and 
fhould he rfgukttd fo ap to bealmod; imperceptible to 
tbeXpadfUt^ Pamfoi^ lltcntioii (hontd be paid in 
carry^g ryut^ eW hcp4 npd e^ with a regular and 
imperc^pti^.mp]^ } for o^'bitig fo much dimintlhea 
the gir^e ^ ykgance of ftMtng a* fudden jerks and 
eaemifAH are too frequently ufod by the 

uemt^y , Them the arms like* 

w^e.dc^p^^l atMot^n. .There 4 * no mpde of difpofing 
of t^em ippre gracefully in ikating outfide, than folding 
th0. h«;i^s into each other, or ufing a oauff. 

There are vaiious feats of adivity and maooeavrea 
ufed upon ikate«$ but they are fo various that we caa- 
not pretend to detail them. Moving on the outfide is 
the primar)' obje^ for a (kater to attain ; and when he 
becomes an adept in that, he will csfily acquire a fa- 
cility fo executing other branches of the art. There 
are^fowrexercifea but will afford him hint* of ekgant 
and graccM attitudes. For example, nothing can be 
more beautiful than the attitude of drawing the bow 
and. arrow whilli the (kater is making a large circle on 
the outfide : the manual cxcrcifc and military falutet 
have Ukewife a pretty efied when ufed by an expert 
Outer. 

SKELETON, in anatomy, tire dried bones of any 
animal joined together by wires, or by the natural liga- 
ment dried, fo fneh a manner as to (how their portion, 
when tlie creature was alive. 

We have, in the Philofophical Tranfaftioos," an ac- 
count ttf a human ikekton, ail the bones of which were 
fo united, as to make but one articulation from the 
back to the os Lcrum, and downwards a little way. 
On fawing fomc of them, where they were unnaturdUy 
joined, they were found not to cohere throughout their 
wlioic fubAance, but only abcut a fixth of an inch dwcp 


all roond. The figure of tl>e trunk was crooked, tlie Skidv 
fpinw making the convex, and the iiifidc of the verte- 
bras the COucavc part of the fegmeut The whole had J' 
been fouad a cbarneUhoufc, and was of the fize of u 
full grown perfon. 

SKJUDSf or Sxxsox, fo fca-language, are long com- 
paffing pieces of timber, notched below fo as to fit 
clofoly upon the wales, extending from the main-wale 
to the top of the fide, and retained in this pofition by 
bolts or fpike nails. , They are intended for preferving 
the platiks of the fide, when any heavy body is koifitd 
ov lowered. 

SKI£(iaeof). SeeSxr. 

SKIFF, a fmill boat rtfembliag a yawl, ufually em- 
ployed for palling rivers. 

SKIMMER, SLACK. See Sheasstll. 

SKIMMIA, ia botany ; A genas of the marwjynia 
order, belonging to the Mtandria clafs of plants ; and 
ia. the natural method ranking under the 40th order, 
Pirfimat^» The calyx is quadripartite \ the corolla 
coaiifis of four concave petals ; and the berry contains 
four feeds. There is only one fpecies, viz. the Japo* 
mea. 

SKIN, in anatomy, the general covering of the bo- 
dy of any animal See Anatomy, N* 74. 

Skin, fo commerce, is particularly ufed for the mem- 
brane (Gripped off the animal to be prepared by the tan- 
ner, (kinner, parchment-maker, 3cc. and converted into 
leather, &c. See Tanning. 

SKINNER (Stephen), an Englifh antiquarian, born 
in i 62X. He travelled, and (ludied in fevcral foreign 
univerfities during the civil wars ; and in 1(^54, return- 
ed and fettled at Lincoln, where he prafiUed phy fie 
with fuccefs, until the year 1667, when he died of a 
malignant fever. His works were coUedted in folio in- 
rdyi, by Mr Henihaw, under the title of Etymolo^kort- 
Lingu£ .ifng/rrana, &c. 

SKIPPER, or Saury, afpecies of Esox, which fee. 

SKIRMISH, in war, a Aight engagement between 
fmall parties, without any regular order ; and is there- 
fore eafily diftfogui(hed from a battU^ which is a general 
engagement between two armies coutiaued for fomc 
time. 

SKULL, in anatomy, the bony cafe in which the 
brain is enclofed. See Anatomy, 11, &c. 

SKULL-Cap, See Scuiellaria. 

SKY, the blue expanfe of air or atmofphere. For 
the reafon of its blue colour and concave figure, fee 
Oftics. 

Sky, one of the greateft of the Wefiem iJlands of 
Scotland, fo called fooin Sklanach^ wliich in the Erie 
dialedt fignifics w'mgedf becaufc the two promontories of 
Valcrnefs and Trotcrnifli, by which it is bounded on 
the north-weft and north-call, me fuppofed to rcfemhle 
wings*. The iiland Iks bCiwetn t)ie fliire of Rofs and 
the weftern part of Lewij,* According to tlie computa- 
tion of Mr Pennant, Dr Johufon, and X>r Campbell, it is 
60 miles in length, and nearly the fame in width where 
broadeft ; according to others it is 50 miles in length, 
and in fomc places 30 broad. The illand of Sky is di- 
vided betw een two proprietors ; the fouthern part be- 
longs rp the laird of Maeleod, fiiid to b* Ifoeslly de- - 
feended from Leod fan to the black prince of Man : 
the northern dillrifl, or barony of Troteniifli, is the 
property of Lord Macdonald, wbofe aiicrJlor l)i». 
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nald^ king or lord oif tl»e Ifles, ind oliirT of the fi'titn*- ilciency <of provlfioits. 


Account oj' 
Scotland^ 

Vol XVJ, 
p. MO- 


^ roHS clan of Macdonalds* tvho. are cowited the mod 
warlike of all the HtghlaTiders* Sky is part of the 
Ihire of Invernefs* and formerly belonged to thedioaefe 
of the Ifles : on the fonth it is parted from - the 
main land ;by li channel three leagues in'brcadthi th6’, 
a{ the ferry of ClJenelly, it is fo narrow that e man may 
be heard Calling for the boat from one (kle to the other. 
Sky is' weU' provided with a variety of exceUcUt baya 
and harbours* *- ,, 

The face of the country is roughened with iiSoiiii* 
tains* feme of which ar^ fo high as to be covered with 
fnow on thertop at midfumtner | in geUertd* their iklca 
are clothed with heath aifd graft* which afford gootl 
paftiiragc for fheep and black cattle. Between the 
iiiouiu ^ius there are foitie fertile valleys* and the greater 
pnrt of the land towards tlie fea«>coa{l is pkin and 
arable. The illand is well wateixrd with a great nniU- 
ber of rivers, obovc 30 of which a(ford falcpon ; and 
fome of them produce black mufcles in which pearls 
are bred* particularly the rivers Kilmartin and Ord : 
Martin was affured by the proprietor of the former^ 
that a pearl hath been found in it valued at 20I. Ster- 
ling. Here is alfo a confiderable number of frefh- 
water lakes well florcd with trout and eels. The largeft 
o£ thefe lakes takes its denomiuation from St Colum- 
ba, to whom is dedicated a chapel that ftands upon a 
fmall ide in the middle- of the lake. Sky likewise af- 
fordfi fcveral catarafls* that roar down the rocks with 
great impel uofity. That the ifland has been formerly 
covered with w'oods* appears from the large trunks of 
fir and other trees- daily du^ out of the bogs and peat- 
marlhes in every part of this country. 

From the height of the hiUs* and proximity of the 
fea* the air feldom continues long of the fame tempera- 
tare $ fonietlmes it is dry* oftener moift* and in the lat- 
ter end of winter and beginning of fpring cold and pier- 
cing I at an average* three days in twelve throughout 
the year feared y free from rain, far lefs from chmds. 
Thefe, attradled by the hills, fometiincs break in iifefol 
and refreihtng fhpwers ; at other times fuddenly buril> 
ing* pour down their contents with tremendous noife* 
ill impetuous torrents that deluge the plains below, and 
render the fmalkd rivulet impaSable t which, together 
with the (tormy winds fo common in this country in 
the months of AuguA and September, frequently blail 
the hopes, and difappoint the expe^ations, of the huf* 
bandman. $now has been often known to He on the 
ground from three to feven weeks ; and on the higheA 
hills* even in the middle of June* fomefpots of it arc 
to be feen. To this various temperature of the air, 
and uncertainty of weather* the fevers and agues, bead- 
aclis, rheumatifms, colds, and dyfenteries*- which arc the 
prevailing dillempers, may be aferibed. That it is far, 
however, from being unvvbolefome, is fulficiently evin- 
ced by uperience ; For the inhabitants are, in gene- 
ral, as Arong and healthy* and arrive at as advanced'an 
age, as thofe who live in milder cUmates* and under a 
ferener Iky. The gout is fcarcely known in this iOaiu). 

The foil is generally black, though it likewife aflPurds 
clay of difFtrent colours ; foch as white, red, and blue, 
and in fpme places fullers earth. It is, however, much 
tafi adapted for agriculture than for pafture* and fel- 
dom, unlcfs in very good years, fupplies kfelfWlth a ftif- 
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Yet* though the foil it n«t , VC* 
ry fertile or rich, it might with pmper management ^be 
made to fuwdaoe more pletitilklcrops. Batthe gcnc- 
riliiy of the Mmera are fp prepidk^ m favour' of old 
coAoms, and indeed fo little iadUned to tuduftqrr that 
they will not eaGly ^ praVaikil on .to change, them 
for better) efpedalty sf.xlic aWtcacian or aoiendoteni 
propofed be attended with ex pence. Thtersfore* wkh 
refpedt to improveraeftts in agrknltuee*^ they are. fttU 
much in ehe fame Aate aa they were ao or 50 yeira 
ago. Plougbs* on a new and ipiproved model, that'ta 
contparifOn to the advantaget xlerivod ^m themiiiight 
bt hod at 4 moderate expcnce* have lately been, intro.* 
duced into fevtral di ArkSts around, where thoir good ef* 
fe^aremanifcA,: ill improving the oropa anddtmioiAi- 
tng the labour of mao andlieaA ; bot cite laicdo^f Raa- 
fay and ope other geotleiiiao ave the tinly/pcr^ns in 
Bortree-thai The a ct^o<4urd 

kind of fp«dc, 4 ol^iiiMifhe 4 >i»lyipll;vutm^^ 
the ground dftd llRiOi^ tlit ordiiiaTy 'clafi of' tcnantts 
The ovepagie of dpm hoUii - 

men fo vjSfi, ^ 

fuimber of fohkbitaiila^imkbi^^ ibioe 

gentfotnehmtoijcfidedifoei mo 
u H divided into 

It a fehopl^ betidCC d^rcot 

places, -■'•‘--r/, r- ■ ;] .■ 

The -aaiaenifo^^lbioiHl 1 ^ ate t load lifNfo ibiMr opt, 
which, however, foivo iAMo^ 

vantage, fifear'the 
black and wbkc mairca^lEmii ildd 
The Apidefgieiw in thtf oe^gii fo^ 
ptodnees beiulifiil : 

Aones of a pdrpfo 
rivulets s ‘i^ry Afl* of 

ia feveralpMl'^of%he;;Hlafo^--«tldiK 9 (^^ 

imirhle, fVei^ilbhe* 

whitie coral ia^fdtt^oh lb# 

in great oboudafo^v 

and turf, which aio impregmted with^dllld Ipid 
faltpetre ; 

ftrifts. ■ ■ ' ,4^ 

The wild buds tf 

try arc, folao geefoi gdUli, WiMv Wild 

geefe, and wUddudeti eagfoVrm«vil#«yV^ 
koos, rails, woodcocka, 

wild pigeons, and blackbirds, owb, foiddu* ISnipes* tttfl 
a variety of fmaO birdi» tn ^niild^ibiiihoia A# ^^adcoo 
and rail appear sn the fottet hhd bf Apitf) ''thefo^ 
difappears always before the end of the latter 

fometiincs not till September, wbodcoek conves 

in October, and frequently TciivaihB till March.' The 
tame forts of fowl are geefo, ducks, turkeys, eocki, 
pullets, and tame pigeons. 

The black catthr are here expofed to all the rigours 
of the fevere winter, withoot hay other provendet^ tfom 
the tops of tile heithand the Olka marina ) fo tkOt tltey 
appear like nim Ikcletont in Ae fpring ) though, as 
the grafs grows op, they footi become ultmip Ond/uiey* 
the beef being fwert, tender, and fintly interiardcd.— - 
The amphibious animals are feals and otters. Among 
thereptfcstbcyreckonvipers, afps, weafrls* frogs* toads, 
and three different kinds of ferpents | the ffrft fpotted 
black apd white, and very poifonous ; the fecoiid yel- 
low,.. 


ftf. 
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Skj» . loWf with hfovt^ifoui ami the third of a browo 
**vr***' bar« the {maUeft aad kaH poifoitouifc ^ 

Whalet» and cairham or fmi-fiAiy oome in ^emetimee 
to the foondJ after their pref« bat are rarefy purfned 
with any faeceft* The ftihet eoomionfy eeui^t on the 
coaft aro haninga* ting* cod» deate> haddoch* mackerel^ 
Ifthcy .fyCf and dog>ftSi» The average {me of ling at 
bone ta i |L per ton 1 when foil nne hf bnt^ ii 

fccih, thepricf ia fiom 5d. topd^l ifoitf«d» Irooi fiL 
feo^. The bsnmel of hefriogt fi^oai onder ipe* 
which ia^tniig to the greet mftoulcy of froeoring laft^ 
ovea fonccimet at any price 1 and the fame caafe piw- 
ventt many from taking more than arv fitffieieal for 
their ffiwti oft. 

Tho kyle of dcidpa teemCfWitb oyfterCt in <(ach a aoaii^ 
ncr, that after dame farmf ltdai^r a0.horft lohde of 
them are left iipon^ the uadai Near the^vdlafe of Bern^ 
ftilb the beach yklda aiafttei^CiiWiriffa W ,ai>tataiti 60 
perfooa per day « thw paoaidefftklii^^ 
port many pm^ 

The people ice ^fodido. 

Thcy4geperi%pfieiBfi^^ t #ra ho- 

odEW hraoci the 

!m?mMaoaAw:allllie«lil^^ la 

the 

ehddreo are btthdm every mo^ag and eveamg in wa« 
briv ladfgiw iipfo fteoig»,;thild^^ moathe 

ft thfy tawi%.dbae.i; «l^ dioca or ftoeko 

lajp befaira tba agbe^eigbl pr l»ai and aightcapa arc 
hoa%^hham,^^ alyvaya wet 2 they 

Hct^aiMladaiiPK fy aa emeUeiit 

^aftnl i a a^i^ie ^ lw ^ tagenione, 

imk aad^fof^ryi^ They 
4 atA<irtify?wt<^ fqm fe.ibeaifeWea with 

iWft al i il t ^Mfe hwtte!^ cheefe, 

tglftd>-’^ydlahaiWh and. ,odiift called 

4w.<iiWMi^^ IftMi tbc'ffolb bmlod 

IM -iifcd ip mlf 

Sag ahacmMir • 4'. < .« ' i f 

A 4 mi«I «f haaiitt i i S t P Md l !c lilft i .iaaikd ebe« or rad 
dbw« the manoftiftiSK of their wSwa# made intp fliort 
laekeia^ liwwft«% i|.|h«oMl»mi dneft of the men. 
'Bm plaUhig va iw# JirpraKfacept in fummer aad on 
Aandayai oa whiidi d^afMt|rmeoi|ier oecafioac^tboft 
iobellor opgMjpaaM^a^ io.ti^aai, a boanet, and 
Ihor^boffy aad Amaia a^ hm waiftetmt* 

iNidbecaidwatedScxadtoT^e^ The 

ommon* arabfcfinfted afry elmalyf and Jo eiwefivefy 
dead of dKla» ^at many maid icrrinta are often known 
to lay out tMr . wh<de wagea that way. 

Them afe to^ fain held annually at Portree* to 
wbioh pIohA every part of Sky ftndt cattle. The firft 
ii held in the end of May, and the ftcond iu the end of 
July. Thr fair eommoofy contjpoea fiom yi^dnelSlay 
mU the SatoAay.MfywiQ^ Xhe commyduica wteh 
lire foW^ id them aw horfea, cowa, jhcep, goai^ hidca, 
butter, cheef^ fpd wooU The cattle fold in thefe 
faira fwim. ov^ to the main land through a mile or half 
a mile of fta. Thoofanda of thefe arc yearly exported, 
at ftom ah to, each. Many of them pre ddyen to 
^BngJandt wh«m jhey are * 6du4 markets and 

counted dclk^imea^^ ^ . ,.1 

Jn Sky appear ptany, rum of Oaniih fortii watch* 
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tooferff beaeoAfly tomplos, and fcpukhral monupumia. <ky 
At) the forta are known by the uvm\Dtm g ftich w gA 
X>on*Skttdborg* I^n.Dcrig* Dun-Skerinefe, Don-thi* . , ^ 
wdtftsc. 

S£ 3 p*C 0 f»iir* To give thii eolonr to gtafs, fet in the 
foraace a pot . of pave metal of friu from rochettaor ba- 
rilla* Im the rochetta fritt does befti aa Toon aa the 
meml ia weU purified, take for a pot of twenty pounda 
id* metal fix ouncea of brafe caldned by itfelf) put it by 
degrees at two or three times into the metal, tlirring 
and mixing i| well every time, and dUigeutly ikunming 
rile metal with a ladle : at the end of two hours the 
whole win be well mixed, and a proof may be taken ; 
if the colour be found right, let the whole fiand 24 
houta longer in the foraace, and it will then be fit to 
work, and will prove of a moil beautiful iky colour. 

SLAB, an outfide fappy plank or boaid fawed off 
fiwm the fides of a timber tree. Tlie word ta alfu ufed 
far a fiat piece of marble. 

SiAB Lmt^ in fea language, a fmall cord p^lfing up 
behind a fhrp'a maia fail or fore-fetl, and being reeved 
ihrougli a block attached to the lower part of the yard, 
ia thence tranfmitted in two branches to the foot of the 
fail, to which it is faileued. It ia ufed to trufa up the 
firil aa oocftfion requires, and more particularly fejr the 
convenience of the pilot or ilcerfenan, that tiicy may 
look forward beneath it aa the (hip advances* 

SLACK- WATER, in fea language, denotes the inter- 
val between the flux and refiux of the tide, or between 
the laft of the ebb and the firil of the fiood, during 
which the current ia interrupted, and the water appa- 
rently remains in a date of red. 

SLACKEN, in metallurgy, a term ufed by inin- 
tra to exprefa a fpongy and femivitrified fubfiance^ 
which they ufed to mix with the ores of metals, to 
prevent their fufion* It is the fcoria or feum fepa- 
rated from the forfacc of the former fufions of metals. 

To this they frequently add limeffone, and rometimra 
a kind of coarfe iron ore, in the running of the pooref 
goU ores. 

Slate fStegama)^ a done of a compa^l texture 
and laminateo drufture, fplitting into fine ^datea. 

Dr HiU diftibguifhes lour fpccica of degania. 1 . The 
whitiih dmaiutn, being a fott, friable, flaty done, of a 
tolerably fine andclofe texture, confiderably heavy, per- 
feftly dull and deftitute of brightnefa, variegated with 
a pale brown or brownilh i^llow. This fpecies is com- 
mon in many counries of England, lying hear the fur- 
fiioe of the ground. It is gcntTaffy vlrry full of perptn* 
dicular as well as borixontiH cavities, many of which are 
filled up with a fpar a little purer and mure crydalline 
than the red 2 and ia commonly ufed for covering houfea. 

2. The red deganium ia a very fine and elegant (late, of 
a fmootb feirfacet firm and compaft texture, confidcr- 
ably heavy, and of a very beautiful pale purple, glitter- 
ing all over with fmall gloiTy fpanglea : it ia compofed 
oA multitude ,of very thin plates or flakes, laid cldfefy 
and evenly over one another, and cohering pretty firm- 
ly : this ii very common in the northern pam of Eng- 
land, and ii much valued u a droAg and beautiful co- 
vering Ibr houfcB. 3. The common blue fieganiam is 
very well known as an nfeful nnd valuable ft one, of a 
fenooth texture andglo/fy furface, n^d^uly hea- 
vy* and of a pale greyift btuc { compofed of a muhi- 
3 
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tude of even platen, laid (:lofe nppn one another, and 
eahly fplitting the cot^rniiTorei of them : this U alfo 
very common in the north parts of EngUiulj and js ufcd 
in moil places for the covering of houfes. There arc 
other fpcciea cjf thw ftatcj via* the hrownifh blue friable 
fleganiunu. uitud^y called ccaUJlatei tbc gvayilh blacfc. 

fri^^e commonly called *^he, 

grayi^ blue^torjtlin^ ftegaoium. . 4, The friable, altt^ 
mipenjis, btaca, ftjegamum, being the Iri^. ilatc pf the 
Ihops X this is compoftd of a multitude of thin d^kea, 
laid, very evenly and reguUi'ly over one another# and 
fplits very regularly at the commiffurcs of them. Itia 
cpmnir<Vi, in many parts of Ireland, , and is found in fome 
pliiccf W Englaxid always lying near the furfacc in vjry 
thick flrata. In njcdicine it is ufed in hemorrhagtes of 
sill kinds with fuccefs, and is taken often as a good me* 
dicinc in fevers# 

l^hc ifland of Eifclale# one oif the Hebrides on the 
wt:fi coail of Scotland, is entirely compofed of. ibte* 
The ftratum is 36 feet thick. About two millions and 
half, at tile rate of twenty fliillinga per thoii£and» 9rc 
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that mailer have no right to difpofe of him by fair* or Slavery* 
in any other way make him the property p£ a third — 
perfon j but the woyd as aW among us, always 
denu^s a perfon who may be bought and. fold Jike a. 
bcaft in the market (b)v In its original fenfe, indeed,, 
it was of the fan>e import with, no^/e, but 

vail numbers of the people amppg whom it that 
fignification heiiig, in the decline of Roex^n empire, 
fmd by their countrymen tQtheVenetiaha, and by them 
difperfrd over all Europe, the , word came to de^ 
note a perfon in the, lowed ftate df fervjtude, who wan 
coniidered as the abrolujle property :pf his, mailer# Seo 
Pmix^loqy, 29.Q# ^ 1 X * 

As nothing cad be more evident ih^ that aU.menjnequaiitic* 
have, by the law of nature, an equal right rtp Ufe, li. of rank ine* 
beity, and thap.roduee pf theiv own labawr ,(fee ^10 ht, vitablc. 

N® 5#), it is pot caCy^ to. c^pnaeivc what , tan have firHi, 
led one part of them tQ'iLmngine they .had a right 
to'endave ax^tlicr*/ W ifanSk arc indeed in#.* 


fold aniiually to England, 
and Norway, 

1 SLAVE. See Slavery# 

.•^l-vcry dc- SLAVERY i$ a word, of which, though generally 
underftood, it is not cafy to give a proper definition* 
An excellent moral writer has defined it to be ** a» ob- 
ligation to labour for the benefit of the mafter, without 
the contrail or con Tent of the fervant." But may not hc 
be properly called a flave who has given op his freedom to 
difcharge a debt which he could not otherwife pay, or 
who has thrown it away at a game of hazard ? In ma- 
ny nations, debts have been legally difeharged in this 
manner ; and in fome favage tribes, fucb is the univerfal 
arcloiir for gaming, that it is no uncommon thing for a 
man, after having loft at play all his other property, to 
(lake, on a finglc throw of dice, himfelf, his wife, and 
bis children. (a). That perfons who have thus loft their 
1/bcrty arc ilaves, will hardly be denied j and furcly 
the infatuated gamefter is a Have by his own contrafL 
The debtor# too, if be was aware of the law, and con* 
trailed, debts larger than he could reafonably expcfl to 
be able tp pay, may juftly be coniidcred'ks having come 
under an obligation to labour for the benefit of a mafter 
bis own confenti for every man is anfwcrablc for aU 
the known coniequeiices of Ids voluntary aflions. 

^his definition of flavery feems to be deftftive as well 
as inaccurate# A man may be under an obligation to 
labour ihropgb life for tbc benefit of a mailer,^ and yet 


evitable m ludfrpm tkem ref^ thatfer* 

vitude wibteh it of .tempo* 

Qinada'; the Wett Indiee, rary duratWfik, 


fed'tq 


to, apdiqtfR bfd 
lervejiinin a 

be equally wi 
And if 
they will bQth. ba,;bi>W^ j 
could have bcim )t«, 

tude, where tbf ftaye^^.Ut 
mafter in all things, ai^lmayJ 
own eonfent fi‘om one prop ' 
or an afs, happine.b mpft; 


t)ien came a tra$o io l, 

flayes to be originidly iptypdupi^ 

The cpmi^on anfwiry totmi^iwii^'^ 
its rife amwn|f ftvag^s^'^ybbi^ m^ ’ 


ijhi# co«.Mxi»a,^n.tl)e]r! 

,r 






each other, elth<Mr'mnffiim-e^^ 


or copdemifed thfjm topetai^WiiflAy^ 
this opinion we have. hi^r4,4 

word whicl^ figoiScf ^ ^ ‘ 

Jlavit h derived ^ 

fuch were calkd 

whefe lives’ were preferved |o#.! the upndjition 
becoming, the pro|m«ty of tht;.vii^r* t-, r 

That flavery had its ongtp/itim a^r, m 
tremely probable j[c},.,iiar.are w|f controvert flavery. 

this etymology oLtnc woti Jirvv^^jk but, tcafian in 
men prevailed almoft univeri^y long ^befiirn the l#aiin 

. language 


j i, " njTr^ TT-FH-rr 

ife captives, 

of.thcir 


(a) Aleam fquod mirere) fobrii inter feria excrcent, tanta lucrandi pefdhndiVe tcmeritate, ut cum orahia de- 
feccrunt, extremo ac noviflimo jaAu de liberiate et corporc cohtendant. Viclbs voTuntariam fervituteai 'adrt p 

qtiamvis junior, qiramvis robuftioT, alligari fe he vcinrc patitur^—-7off/di sHr jfeah forki' ' ‘ ' 

The fttvageil of North America arc equally addilScd to gabiiiig 'witlif the incxent ©iftnans, and thkf nVgroes 
on the Slave Coail of Goinca perhaps ftifl more# ' "" ■ ‘ 1 . 

(b) The Roman orator’s definition of flavtry^ Farad. V, is as accurate as any that we have feen. “ Servitus 
eft obedientia fradli animi et abjc6li et arbitrio carentis fuo.;” whether the unhappy perfop fell into that ftate 
W'ith or without his own contraA or confent. 

(c) In tbc article Society, the reader will find another iiccoutnt' of the origin of flavery , Which we tbitok likc- 

wife probable, though vrehave dot triiisfmcd it to thia plate;. as 'it would in emr opinion, be wrong to ^ve 
to one writer w’hat we know to belong to another# It may be pw^r,' however, to obfe rve here, dial 'betwemr 
the tvfo articles there is no contvadi^mu, ks barbarous wars werr certairily we fource pf flavciy# ^ - 
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• Oen. vi. 
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Niinrod co- 
laved hi« 
uptives. 


Slavery, language or Roman name was heard oF j and there it 
' no good evidence that it began among lavages. The 
word -fay, in the Old Tc'ftament, which in our verfion 
is rendered fervanU fignrfies literall^r a Jtave^ cither born 
^ iti'the family or bought with money, in contradiflinc- 
Prior to the tion to T5»i^Whieh denotes a hired fervant: and as Noah 
deluge. littkcB life ^ of the. word ill the curfe which he de- 
nounces lipon llam and Canaan immediately after the 
deln'ge^ it Wottld appear that flaCCry had its origin be- 
fore that event. If fo, thete Can be little doubt hot 
that it began' among thofe violent perfons whom our 
tranflatora have called gteims ♦, though the original 
word ts^'no literaUy fignifies ^auUtrt of otheri, inofe 

wretches fecm firil to have iSzed Upon women, whom 
they forcibly compelled tb 'ihiniftcr to their pleafarcs j 
Slid from thia kind of vjofedec the pVogr^s was natural 
to that by which they ebflaved their weaker brethren 
among the nien/ obliging hAkwr for their be- 

nefit, without allowtag clwk fee or rewavd* 

Aftei^ the delug^ thg jfirft tleilcf ih fiavea feettia 
to have been thld* 

** to be d one* W^e earHiy ifid wOsV mighty 

hunter befovethe biwi^r, be 

the fiHt hiidter Of wi|4 folT'liiA fpeclts of bant- 
ing ihhft hav^bdetf fte beginning } nOr 

» H pibbafafe tbit 

wira then the nrdvii^i^^plby^enlt^ ^iddhave beenfo 
far ^ppibr to''that of aQhis ebbten^i^ries; as to en- 
title %iin| te^ithe app^^ou bf the mighty hunter 
beferii Iroe iioitl/*' ' thotl' eomitientators have 
condlilft^i;’ liihit 'bit "Viihf btinter of men ) an opinion 
t^hi^eh lame countenance from the 

sihpbvt M a re- 

icad be ifttle doubt but 
that dtti' by' vidlience } for being 

young- 

d^ih««;the^idtlwrS^i‘lt is dot Kkciy th« his inheri- 

ot in population. 
Itj? ^br cpnqueft ; for it appears 

^^UfiTit tlM^lfelnW^ territories of Afiiur 

%idi t6^rein»,s5s into he feiacd upon Ba- 

bylonv and %mde H th^^ capitil''Of nhe firft kingdom m 
the world; AV be had great projedta in view, it feems 
to be in a high degree probame that' he made bond 
fervants of the captivds whbm be took in his wars, and 
‘ ' employed thert in Ihiildingbr fwairinjg the metropolis 
of his 'kingdom $ and hence we think it to be dated the 
5 origiii of ptoftdWuvian flSvery.' * ' ' 

very in Tbatit began thus early can hardly be quedioned ; 
.Ilf ilay»of for wc know that it prevailed univerfally in the age of 
Abraham. Abraham, who was born within feventy years after the 
death of Nimrod. 4'hat patriarch had three hundred 
and eighteen fervants or lUves,' born in hia own houfe, 
and trained to arms, with whom he.purfued and coo- 
quered th^tfout kings who had, taken captive hiabro- 
^Gcn.xiv. therms fon f . And it appears from the converfatibn 
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wldch took place between him and the king bf Sodom fiheerv- 
afftft the battle,^ that both believed the conqueror bad '•“'"V'""** 
a right to confider his prifoners as part of bis fpoil, 

•* Ghvc me (fays the king) the perfons^ and take the 
gosi/i to thyfehT.^^ It is indeed evident from humher- 
lefs' paiTages of Scripture, that the domeflics whom our 
tranfiatbrs fer^atiu were in thofe days untverlally 
confideted as the moft valuable part of their m after’s 
propeity, and claifted with his ft^ks and. herds. Thus 
when the facred hfftdrian deferihes the wealth of Abra- 
ham, be fays, that he had (heep and oxen, and he-aflls, 
and men {ervahts, and maid fervants, and ihe-aftes, and 
ckmela.’* And when Abimelcch wilhed to mak^^ibme 
reparation to the patriarch for the unintcnded'lbjury 
that he had done him, he took fheep and oxen, and 
men fervants, and women fervants, and gave them unto 
Abraham, and reftored to him Sarah his wife.” The 
riches and power of Ifaac and Jacob are eftimated in 
the very fame manner. Of the former it is faid, that 

die man waxed great, and went forward and grew, 
until he became very great : for he had pofleflion of 
Hocks, and pofleffion of herds, and great ftore of fer- 
vants, niam, of flaves ; and the Phihftincs envied him.” 

The latter, we are told, ” increafed exceedingly, and 
had much cattle, and maid fervants, and men fervants, 
and camels, and afles f f Oen. ni. 

That the practice of buying and felling fervants, thus' xx* « 4 - 
early begun among the patriarchs, defeended to their 
pofterity, is l.nown to every attentive reader of ihe“^‘ 

Bible. It wns exprefsly authorized by the Jcivifti law, ***’ 
in which arc many dircAions how fuch fervants were to Authorized 
be treated. They were to be bought only of the hea- by tb<- Mo- 
then : for if an ln*aelite grew poor and fold himfelf ci- 
ther to difeharge a debt, or to procure the means of 
fubfiftence, he was to be treated not as a Have is:?, but 
at a hired fervant vaar, and reftored to freedom at the 
year of jubilee. •* Both thy bond men and thy bond 
maids (fays Mofes) fhall be of the heathen that are 
round about yon : of them ihall yc buy bond men and 
bond maids. And ye (hall take them as an inheritance 
for your children after you, to inherit them for a pof- 
feilion i they (hall be your bond men for ever Un- • Lev. xrr. 
limited as the power thus given to the Hebrews over >9> 4 o, 44> 
their bond fervants of heathen cxtraAion appears to 
have been, they were ftrlAly prohibited from acquiring 
fuch property by any other means than fair purchafe : 

** he that ^ealeth a man and fclleth him,” faid their 
great lawgiver, ** (hall furely he put to death f.” f Lev. xxL 

Whiift (lavrry, in a mild form, was permitted among i6. 
the people of God, a much worfe kind of it prevailed ^ 
among the heathen nations of antiquity. With other 
abominable cuftoms, the traffic iiv men quickly fpread worui!' 
from Chaldea into Egypt i Arabia, and over all the 
caft, and by degrees (ouiid its way into every known 
regiop under heaven (d)^ 

Of this hateful commerce we (hall not attempt tq. twice 
the progrefs thro* every age and country, but ftiall con- 
3 U 2 tent 


<d) If credit he due to a late account of China, the people of that vaft emphe have never made inerchandife 
of men or women. The exceptiemi however, is fo fingular, that we (bould bcglad -to fee it better authcntucatcd ; 
for It is apparent from work-jof the moft undoubted credit, that over all ilwr other cafteen oountriea with which 
wc are acquainted (lavci’y has jft’cvailed from tjme hnmemorial, and that fomci.oi the indaan jaatioos makeloiig 
journeys into Africa for the folc purpofc of buying (laves. 
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t«3t ourfelvcd v^tth ukitij^ t tranfient view of it nmbiig 
dieGreclcj and Romans, and a few othbrnations,itt whofe 
ciiflomt and planners our readers, muft be tnterelled. 

One can hardier read a book of the Iliad or OdylTcy, 
without perceiving that, in the age of Homer, all prifon- 
ew of War were liable to be treatetl as naves, and cotn- 
prlled, without regard to their rank, fox, br years, to 
labotir for th'tir inaftcrB in offices of the<rflcft drudgery. 
So univerfdllywaathis cruel treatment of captives admit* 
ted to he the right of the vi<Sh}r,that the poet iritrodueea 
Hd5tor, in the very a^t of taking a tender and perhaps 
laft farewell of his wife, when it was furely his builnefa 
loafTord her every confolatioa in bis power, telling her, 
as a thing of courfe which could not be concealed, that 
on the coqqiieft of Troy, , file would be compelled 
To btar the vidlor’a hard commands, or bring 
The weight of water from Hyperia’s fpring (a). 

A t that early period, the Phccnicians, and probably the 
Greeks themfelves, had fuch an eftablilhcd commerce in 
(laves, that, nut fatittfied with reducing to bondage their 
prifoners of war, they fcrupled not to kidnap in cold 
blood perfpns who had never kindled their rciVntmeTit, 
in order to fupply their foreign markets. In the 14th 
book of the OdylTey, UlylTes reprefents himfelf as hav- 
ing narrowly efeaped a ftiare of this kind laid for him 
by a falfe Phoenician, who had doomed the hero to Li- 
byan. flavery ; and as the whole narrative, in which this 
circumdance is told, is an artful H£lion, intended to 
have the appearance of truth to an Ithacan peafaiit, the 
prafticc of kidnapping (laves could not then have ap- 
peared jfici*edible to any inhabitant of that iiland* 
f?uch were the manners of the Greeks in the heroic 
age ; nor were they much improved in this refpeft at 
periods of greater refmement. Philip of Macedon hav- 
ing conquered the Thebans, not only fold liis captives, 
but oven took money for permitting the dead to be bu- 
ried ♦ ; and Alexander, who had more generofity than 
Philip, afterwards razed the city of Thebes, and fold 
the inhabitants, men, women, and children, for (laves *(*• 
This crurl treatment of a brave people may indeed be 
rtippofed to have proceeded, in the tirfi ioftance, from 
the avariceof the conqueror; and in the fecond,from the 
momentary refentme nt of a man who waa favage and gene- 
rous by turns, and who bad no command of his pallrans. 
We fhall not politively aifigii it to otlier caufes ; but 
from the manner in which the Spartans behaved to tbeir 
(laves, there is little tcafun to imagine that had they re- 
ceived from the Thebans the fame provocation with A- 
lexandcr, they woilld have treated their c^tivea with 
greater lenity, At Sparta (fays a humane and ele- 
gant writer) (laves .were treated with a degree of ri- 
gour that is hardly conceivable ; although to them, as 
their liulbandmeii and artificers, their proud and idle 
inaders were indebted for all the neccffisrics of life. The 
l^iacedemonian yootii, trained up in the pradiceof de- 
ceiving and butchering thofo poor men,, were iivm time 
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to time let looTc npon them, iu oVder to fiioW tlicirytro*. Skve/f. 
ficiehey in ftratagem and maflacit. And once,' without ' **v*^'*^ 
any provocation, aiid merely for their own amufetnent, 
we are told that they murdered three thoufand in one 
night, not only with the connrviEiiiee of law, but by its 
avowed permimon. Such, in promoting the happmefa 
of 00c part 6f fociety^and the Virtue of another, arc 
the effoEls of (lavery.^^ 

It has been faid, that in Athena and Rom^ flaves 
were better treated than m Sparta : but in the former 
city their treatment cannot hate been goodi nor their 
lives comfortable, when the Athenians reliflied that 
tragedy of Euripides in which HeCuba^ the wife of 
Priam, is introduced as larnentmg that (he was chained 
like a dog at Ag^eranoh's gate ! Of the edimation Romaua. 
in which (laves Were bdd in Kbme, wt hiayform a to- 
lerable notion from the Well known FaA', that one of 
thofe unhappy bnlnga was often chained at the gate of 
a great mao''a houfe, to' £^vo ' admittance to the giieits 
invited to a ftnft •. •'fti'tbc’etiriy'pei^iodaof tbC Codithon- * iCamts't 
wealth it was cul^cnnm^-ln^^eitam (adied fhowt exhi- 
bked on folemn occafim, liO' drag thtough tlie circus 
a (lave, who had Ccodr^^'to^eath; htdding in his 
band a (brk in thd ^ih f . But we Deed t Cicero d» 

do; multiply pikiofs of the of ilhe Roman 

their (Tams; ' XfVbV'ihhhtosi^OOii^altVf the 
(fee GtADtAVoks} ^ddthft'bf =Vfiy ipobgy on wedouht 
of the martial fpirit with whkh they Vrcre to 

infpire the fpcfbstOrs, the coxidttfl of ' Vedhis Pbllki 
mud have proceeded from the mod wanton and %rntal 
cruelty. Thk man, who fiotififlied nOt in tho^rlied 
periods of the republic^ when the'ROtntns WtvO link 
better than a favage handsttf^ %dt in the OoHIhed nge 
of Augudus, frequentlythr^ lutdt^hh^ M gave kim 
the (lighteil ofFenee itltd hU llfit^potodfi' to' fatten hia 
lampreys % and yet he Win 'Offered* 

The emperor, indeed, upon coming to the knorwledge 
of his cruelty, ordered his lampreys to ^deftmed, and 
his ponds to be filled up ; but we do not neeoUeA that 
aoy other puntfiimcnt was WEidbednu laaftcr. 

Till the reign of the ramwni9pacar*ithe>'de|io(itioa8 of 
Oaves were never lidnuttcd' ia!thfe'Cfluru;df judkatuve % 
and then they wcrcsreoetfednhiy wlWnipcrfim wm ac- 
cufed of ti^afoaable pradUcea.. „ 

The origm of fiavery in Rome was the fame n iu Origin of 
every other countryA Prifonersof war were of cmwfeltoinan 
reduced to that ftatc, at if they had been criminals. The 
didlator Camiilns, one of the moR acensnplaiked gene»> 
rals of the republic, fold his Hetrnrian csplivcn to pay 
the Roman ladies for the jewels wbich they had pre- 
Tented to Apollo. Fahkis, wholie .cautkMifl condndi far- 
ed his country when Hannibal was viAcMrious in Italy, 
having fubduedTarentum, seduced 30,000 of the citi- 
zens to (la very, and fold them to the higheii bidder. Co- 
riolanus, when driven from Rome, ai^ fighting for the 
Volfci, fcrupled oot to make.' (Uvea of his own countiy- 
mea; and Julius Gseiar, amoag whufe f&ulta wanton 

cruelty 


(fi) In thofe early times 'drawing water wos the office of the meaneft (laves. This appears from Jofliua’s curfe 
upon the Giheonites who had deceived bini.— ♦* Now therefore ye are curfed, and there (hall none of you be freed 
from being bond-men, and hewers of wood, and drawdra of water, for the houfe of my G<>d.’' To this flate of 
bondage Homermakes Heftor fay, that Andromache would be brought upon the deRru6lion of Troy \ 

iViKU^rayecytctj. IL Lib. VI. ? 



pap^pncd lo frwf tjieir i„fgl,«,j '^- ^UnJ. it w. n^ ,^d cp^plctely .Wiflicd cif« 1 , 

in ^t;ir ^ufey^ll^ by t^eir fyyw* or iatmui-^ },o^ oni^ hr^n ^**^'y‘*" * y*^ *” '^^y couutrjea wltich 

dia:Wg.d. 4 J,e.fcm they W*y ““ ‘J*® <«>P*'-e « cw.iinuedlon . 
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^ the common weaUh they were «.thori»ed,to& fucE 
ahdtetteu to pm them to denih /r ). m chS 

3 0/ their mailer. , 

n/ft.^k i. pcnxstuated in. the.iiuniiiea 

jliterS) ^ The? ‘^fiT" "'■ **‘® «!•»- 

rti^Tif'r • ■ ®““^“ce V**, that , the, nusilker of 

Waw heSe rher.^'Jfl • *‘’‘*^**^-y*<? «*wt ijewn 

Kaw hefwe the Chtjawn ^ iefi to hit Jbein ajtfi 

j •! Wafla i|i t}kti •'UKinutiff to their 

? St ' *■ " 

law . Wee (ewaed'hy Augnftu. and 
P«tao^t;mwiWf Ih'dimiin 4 i the power of cre> 

^twe. wWj^ea.of;^jt(liapiig5 tOfld«d much to meli. 

ejsw,U9der,p.gw ,^fl “ ,: 
*l»f>ml»^bc,*nfjii»^ 4 ViMhn •made it capital to kill 


t '. I 


•jh \ « 


auiXTt 7 TK/f“-.''“r“]' if^-no^lly . 

tk a? I e *'nployed in tending ca- 

tle, and varying oA the bulJneli of agriculture j for 

fo^lT^r— *“*“'• ^°«le ^ere per- 
by bis wife and children. Such ilaves were kl- 

& ^?ev "’ " f ?,’?**; imprilbned. Sometime, hi- 
den naffi^ *?* billed by , their maftera in a fit of fud- 
^npaffion; but none were conC.lered as material* of 
o n merce, except tbofe who had originally been free- 

th^ fut£n.am^ft^'’*'‘^“"‘ 

er.f- K r I P®**®*' "'a» wry ready to fell, boUi be- 
o«fc»^ ‘ and becBufc their 

wW I “"“"“^lly P“t him in mind of that Hate to 
^kch a throw of the dice might one day reduce him- 

Snch is the account which Tacitus gives || of flaverv n /> 

c™rff^Jr'trv‘w rn*- A"8l«-Sa»on„ how^ 

o prevent the Jlcalmg of mio and cattle ; but it ihows *« 

li^ry HI. 


debtor thirty day. of grace to raife the fuin 
jufti.fontn.' rPoft dejn mana««aaoiAcit«i-<«.Vinoiio _ * ■^'* confi-'lli} rebufque jure judicatis, triginti dim 

*ndUe tinlpdlitd,-kt there faert^ day. rf " When the debt is eonleffed 

a ewd or fetters.” After the thirt^y.^were e»!^d ?r /"’I bands on him , bind him either with 

to ^ pB*tor,md» deKaered.himwwrta the werc^of h’is^c^riito»?th ”,1* the debt, he was led 

PI*.. u.'."± t“" 'Sr *.?/" *^1:. tvp;*" -» 



7 .T. * B»«io jiuuanws ctpicc nsnat dai» mu* ® 

third market tUy be puoiflied vrithideath, or foldfervonrl venumuuHu ■, mai js, *• i^et him on the 

^ were allowed, in oaofeqnence of this &««* Ia2[ to divldlrte h* *J l^wral creditors, 

a\ propoition to theftw, which they denindrf. ^ ?*"**> “*"1 

'^c ® w ^vidertt from t tie iloT*y 'of,AoDiiia \anrl -Vi c * » 

<h) How caprieioufly.andamiuai;»U. Virginia. Sec Rome, N° i 13. 

man being proCetibed, and a reward ofFerS for hT.*htiid bvX'f'**’ I’l'i* 
«U^edh«fdtf,fr«m th.foryofthetyr,urei?the beaiLi^tW h "Tr Antony. ,„d LepiduJ! 

the hot iron having found out the place of his retreat conduAed ^ ^w whom hehadmaiked with 

fome time with wliat he earned with his daily kbo?r TwrJ » *“ “ ”?'• **'"•= ^"PP" »>im for 

approaching the cave, the faithful flave, alarLd at the ^nger*h . '**y> 

tog upon a poor peafant, killed him in their prefence, and cut off hirw e v '"' »>«l f**”- 

toy malUr for themwks with which he has bmuded «e?” The foW.errfJ-^ ’?. ” "‘V * *™ 
head, and mot doubting hut Iw had killed Rellio, fuaiched thVheL^?ut of ** !■** f«re- 

hafteto the trminvir.. They were no fooner gone, than the have Mnv^vfl ti ^ a* burned with it in ail 
had the good luck to find one of Sextius Pom^pciu:’, XmVlV& 
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S!aTci7. us that fo late 98 the ninth ybt* tenth century a man. 
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' • ' ' when fairly purchafed, was, in England, as much the 

In buyer as the horfe ’on which he rode, 

" or the oa which drag^ged bis plough* In the fame 
twiintry, 'now fi> nobly tenacious of freedom and the 
rights of man, a^fpeoies of flavery fimtlar to that which 
prevaded among the ancient Germans fu 1 >ltftc 4 tvexk to 
the end of tjhe miteenth century. This appears from a 
• contmiffibn ^flued. by Queen Elizabeth in 1574$ for in- 
^c][airm^ into thelkodstiud goods of all )i%'r hond-men and 
^ond-^omih in'the counties of CbrnwaH, Devon, Somer* 
Tet, and Gloucetler, in order to compbund with them for 
their manumifftorii that they might enjoy their lands 
and goods as freemen *. In Scotland there certainly 
exided an order of dares or bond-men, who tilled the 
ground, were attached to the foil, and with it were 
transferable from one propiietorto another, at a period 
fo late as the thirteenth century ; but when or how 
thofe villains, as they were called, obtained their free- 
dom, feenrs to be unknown to every lawyer and antiqua- 
ry of the prefeiit day. Colliers and falters were, in the 
fame country, (laves till little more than zoy ears ago, that 
they were manumitted by an aft of the Britiih legifla- 
ture, and reftored to the rights of freemen and citizens. 
Before that period the fons of colliers could follow no 
budnefs hut that of their fathers; nor were they at 11- 
herty to fcek employment in any other mines than thofe 
Ui which they were attached by birth, wdlhout thecon- 
fent of the lord of the mknor, who, if he had no ufe 
for their fervices himfelf, transferred them by a written 
deed to feme neighbouring proprietor. 

That the favage nations of Africa were at any period 
of hiftory exempted from this opprobrium of our nature, 
which fpread Over all the reft of the world, the etiHght- 
cned reader will not fuppofe. It is indeed in that va& 
country that flavcry has in every age appeared in its ug- 
lieft form. Wc have already obferved, that about the era 
of the Trojan war, a commerce in flaves was carried on 
between Phccnicia and Libya : and the Carthaginians, 
who Were a colony of Phoenicians, and revered the cu- 
Aoms, manners, and religion of their parent Aatc« un- 
doubtedly continued the Tyrian trkfiic in human HeHi 
with the interior tribes of Africa. Of this we might 
reft allured, although wc had no other evidence of the 
fnft than what rciblts from the praftice of human fa- 
crihees fo prevalent in the republic of Carthage. The 
genuine inflinfts of nature are often fubdued by dire 
fuperftltioi), but they cahnot be wholly eradicated ; and 
the rich Carthaginian, when a human viftim was 
demamled from him to the gods, -would be ready 
to fiTpply the place of his own child by the fon of 
a pour Ai*anger, perfidioufly purchafed at whatever 
price. ^Phat this was, indeed, a very common praftice 
among them, we learn from the tcilimony of various 
liillotians^, who alTiire us, that when Agathock"; the 
tyrant of Syracufc had overthrown their generals Ilanno 
and Bomit'ear, and threatened Caithage itfclf with a 
fiege, the people attributed their misfortunes to the juft 
anger of Saturn for having been wordiipped, for fomc 
years, by the facriiices of children meanly born and fe- 
crctly bou^ht^ Inllcad of thofe of noble extraftion. Thefc 
fubAitutions of one offering for another were conhder- 
ed as a profane deviation from the religion of their fore- 
fathers ; and therefore to expiate the guilt of fo horrid 
an ibpicty, a facrilice of two hundred children the 
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firft Vghk was'pn that 0009(100 made to th^ hloody J®*yeiry, 
god. As the Carthaginians were a cbm tnercial people, 
wc cannot foppofe th^t \they pbrehafed (laves oply for 
facrihecs. They undQubtcd]|y conde^pned mahy of thefr 
prifbners of war to the (fate of fervltudc, ehher 
fold them to ^frighers,' or, diftrihiited them, aibbng 
their lenliton and' the leadei^ of thetr armies. 'Hannd, 
who endeavoyfftl tb ufuip |tbc ftijprrmc pbwh* in Car- 
thage whilft that ri^tihlic was” engaged in' war with 
Timoleon in Sicily ♦, armed twenty tJbQufatid of his * 
flavea in order to carry his .nefarious piirpofe into 
cution ; and Hannibal, after hisdecifivc viftory at 
n«, fold tp the Qreeks many of hfs prilbnefs whom t]ic HiZry, 
Roman fenatc refufed to lidecm f. That illuftrioust TiV.im 
commander was indeed more.. humane, we|l as more 

politic, than the gimerality^of his ccnintrymeii.. Before 
his days it was euftoipiiry with the Carthaginians either 
to ihaflacre their captives infold Mood, that they might 
never again baar 9^9 kgainft them, pr to pftcr them in 
facriftce as d r^tefol ackp^ledgme^^^^^ gpds by 
a that they «s^re,Vanq uiftied ; 

ra^ other rich 


but this was^ npt alwiiy 
ftilioi^ oriiiiiRpi 

fpofls which A® , • v - , i n 1- T. i -r 

tioned, fpiind in t atm 
were twenty thbbfand panrtn &tjtcrs a^ 
thofe g^nerahf Vad pfo^ded wr pf t'^e Sic^iappri- 
foners as they iptirnded to preferve 
a ft ate of (la very. 7 i 

With the ancient; ate of thb. ol^er Amm^ipatjbna x; 
wc are but venr Ijttle i Thft 

Mauritanians, Gftultavis, and 
mentioned by the Komian biijt^ 


cuftoms in that age ^ben; dtTp^lnf 

Cartbag? tlie 
can dates of which 
w'iib one or other tV 

people of thofe ftates apj^r.^b bi^veib^iC Ms enlighmi-J 
ed than either the ’Ronmoior^W (S'aHhagin^^ we 
cannot fopj^fe that they bad ^^irr 
regard for the facred rights pf man, than the powerful 
nations by whom they were ekher prptefted or pppref- 
fed. They would, indeedv inrenfibfy a'dopt, their cu- 
ftoms; and the 'ready ittarket which Marius 'found fo^ 
the prifoners taken in the town Capfa, fdthpugh Salluift 
acknowledges || that the falq.was contrary fo the laws ll ^di. 
of war, (hows that flavery was then ho (Irange thiii^ to®*P* 
the Nutnidians. It feems indeed fo.hnvc prevailed 
through all Africa from ^c very .firft peopling of that 
unexplored country ; and we doubt if in any age of the 
world the unhappy negro was ahfolutely fccui'c of, his 
perfonal freedom, or even of hqt being fold to 9 foreign 
trader. ’ . • 18 

It is the common opinion that the praft ice of makihg^'k^c-trad^ 
(laves of the negroes is of "a very modern date; 'that’'''*‘jj 

it owes its origin tothe'incurfious of ihv Portoguefc on ”, 1,^- 
the weftem coaft of Africa ; .and that hut for the not 1) 

ning or cruelty of Europeans,, it would not now cxift,thc 
and would never have exifted. But all this as a compl]-K»<;^’ 
cation of miftakes. .A learned w'riter has lately proved, 
with a force of evidence which admits of no reply ^ 

that from the Coaft of Guinea a great trade in (laves 

was 
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Slavery, waft canud on by the Arabs fame hundreds of years 
i— before the Portugutfc embarked in that lraffic|. or 
*9 .. had even fecn a woolly-headed , necro. > Even the 

but by the* Arabs bf the" defert, who never had a^ 

ijy frienwy e<>e*‘efpo*idence with the ChriRians of 
riodl ^ Europe, have from time imiHemorial been ferved by ne* 
gro‘ flaycB. ** t* be Aral^ muft be poor indeed (fiiiyB M, 
SaugHhrj ^ Saugnicr) not to Have at Icaft one negro (lave. Hifl 
y/ " toic occiipation is the care of the herd- 
W"* never employed in war, but they have it in their 
ptfwer to marry. Their wives, who arc captive nc*» 
grefTes', do all the domcftic work, and arc roughly, 
treated bythe Arabian women, and by the Arabs them* 
felve^V Their children arc flaves like ibemi and put to 
all kinds of drudgery.** Surely no man whofc mdge- 
ihcnt is not completely warped by prejudicci will pre- . 
tend that thofc roving tribes of fayages,' lb remarkable 
for their indepenidtint fpirit i»d 
cufl.omS|lcatned to cnilaye'l^e’ negroes from theEuropc- . 
ans. in all probability tb^^bave, , without in^i^ption^ 
continued the pra'di^eof.l$Very f^^^ days of tbeir 
great ant^eftor I&mael j wd It ‘teems cyjdenty that^ asfie 
of ihi European n^&nsJfod eifir fien a wdly*hia^d nt^, 
gro rioo, vjrben^^^ t^ ftdl k with 

a fniutt p^irty b? tlicm .oeir tbe^town^ bfjHebron in Jn- 
dcai ah|,v<rere their ap- 

pcartiftcei that thd arniy’ biirft into » general fit of 
lajfightcr Eo'tig before ibc* crufadca however, we 
rv, fol.j know witk certainty that the natives of Cuincahad been 
expofed to fa.le in foreign, countries* . In ^5 * 
hbmetan A*^bs pf Egypt fo hara^ed the king of Nu- 
. bik or fithiopia,'vyho w^s^a^ChrifUan^ t^at he agreed to 
fi*nd them aonuaVyi by way qf in^te, a number of 
l^utlan tutp Egypt, Sucli a tribute 

as ^his at that'time^, ,We ir^? totfl^ was/npre agreeable to 
tK^ cal^h^1han^iny made no 

' a tribii^, wd the eftiraa- 

tron in' wblcn jilayes were heU in (Egypt* iUows 
that a 'C0ibmei‘cel:a bpw^ cauld not then be a 

new b^Wtih-pt trtl&. ci^cr or the Etbio- 

plkrif j' bbt' vatl'nui^ber^w^^^ ihe Ethiopian mo- 
narch was now competed to furhiHi kycry yw, mdu- 

ced him to feed fins grdat drain upon his Tubjefts from 
tbc tiatives of the ncigliboiiriHg counti ies. “ Me ran- 
ged accordingly into all that vaft hlanb of geography up- 
on the map uf tUc world, the fpreading bofom of the 
Afi.ibii 4 '"dontlrteht ; and* even puflicd thrbugh it to its 
fkrtheft extremities ih the weft. He thus brought the 
blkcis if Guinea, for the itfft time, into the fcrvicc and 
families of the call j abd the flaves which he paid in 
t'ribittb’tb the Arabs, whether derived from the nearer 
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travellers who fa ft penetrated into that coalinrnt, it ap- Slavery, 
pears uudeniabje that (lavery muft have prevailed from 
tune immemorial among fueh of the tribes as had never, 
carried on any commerpe with foreign naLJons. When 
Battel firft vifitcd the Oiagas*, thofi: people ,l)ad never 
before feqn a white man ; yet they wtkomed him andonc ano- 
the Engltfh, with whom he had come, to their country, tliei horn 
invited them to bring their goods on .fhore, and wiih-^i^e im- 
out liefitation ^aded the (hip with ^aves, The Giagas 
were indeed waging war with the kingdom of Bcnguela; 
and being cannibals, wlio prefer human ftefti to all 
otbersi the flavds whom they had fold to the Eugliili Voi x ii 
were probably prifpners whom they would liave killed 4“. 
and eaten if they had not found an opportunity of other- ‘ ' 
wife dirpofing of them, to greater advantage. But as 
they had not been incited by tbc Europcaiib to cat thc:;- 
priioners, there can be no rcafon to ruppofe that ly 
the Europeans they had been ftrft induced to fell them ; 
for we have feen that this kind of commerce prevailed 
in Africa among people much more poliilud than the 
Giagas fu early as in the reign of Jugurthn. 

That it was not introduetd anu>ng the negroca cither 
by the Arabs or by the Poriugiicfc, appcai sj ftdl inortr 
evident frotri the bcitavioiir of the Daliomaii;i at the coi.- 
qoeft of Whidah, and from the manner in winch tt<c 
people of Angola at the cailicit ftage of their fortign 
trade procured a fupply of (laves for the Portuguclc 
market* The greater pait of the Haves wljDin the Ai!- 
golans CKporled fiom St Faulo dc Lu.vnd.i were brovgtit 
from interior coiiiilric?, fume hundictls* of leagues d*- 
ftant, whcir they could not have been rcgulaily puroha- 
fed hod that uuuuiicjcx. till then unkno'vn hi tliofc 
countries. The Dahomuns, in tbc bigiiming uf the 
year 1727, had never fecn a white man ; and when their 
vidlOTJOUS prince and his .trmy, in tbeir route through 
Whidah, lirft met with fome Europeans in the town oi' 

Sabi, they were fo flioclu'd at their complexion and 
their drefs, that ihty were afraid to approach them, 
and could not he perfuaded that they were men tjil 
they h^md th.m fpcak, and were alTurcd by the 
Whidanefe tMt theC- vvere the merchants who purcha- 
fed alt the that ivctc fold in Guinea f . Slavery, x 
therefore, if it prevailed acapng tbc Dahomans before I Tj/ J 
that period, (/Idd not have heen introduced among//;. * 
them by Eur'P<'*‘m or Arabian intrigues : but w'c are''-* XHf. 
affiirccl by ,^«grave, who was then in the army, tljat 
thofc pco/:. treated tlu-ir captives with fuel) hornd 
cruelty mocking to the naiivts of the fea-coaft, 
and lea*® io>' doubt bu: that flaveryhad been 

pia£lir fi'om the earlicft ages. A giqat 

Dart. prifoncrs were facrificed to tbeir nods or 


tbeir gods or 
>oi' cxprcflcd 
gu.'iid fomc furprifethat a prince fo 


the folclicrs ; and when our author cxprcflcd 
i colonel of the * ^ ^ — *■ - ■ 
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rreiglibouArtod f Etliiopi-*. itched from ..tightened as the fovereign of Dahoa.y f;..?' 

ritieat) region* of Africa, or l.rought froni tje di jE ^ havc^fold to <nv« 

fhores of tlie Atlantic, were all denominated advantage, he wae "■ravely told^ th it it hi t 1 

ff^’tW Vobht'rffcy which they wire conveyed w..n._ f/.c “ had been the 

Egypt j. “At this tinie, therefore, according to 
Wltukkcir, b'cgi|nWb'at kind of trafftc in hiiman^ 

- M Wihkh fpoila unhappy Guinea of 

Tlicrd ire not^many kiithors from whoon; but, as 
of antiquity, 'dre d!i(Fer with ^iTatcr hv^c Eunuch of 
w'e tvith a Ethiopian flavCnlm 

r,i r iri; 
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cuftom of their nation, from time immemorial, to offer, 
after viftory, a certain number of orifuners to the cods* 
anu that they .releifted tl.e old men fo, viaim*, beLufe 
they were o. lefs value at market, and more dange 
irom tlicir exnrnciice and ninnu.er *1 ^ 


^ 111 IK a was ne- 


Terence, we Cannot ll«:lp flifpcftiu'^,^^/ earlier pLi-icd. 
<*af;bpally ‘^^pdilcd of Its E :’'opfan 

A anyrete, from the obferva^’ 

' ■■4 ' 


rien and cunning, than the young 

rjec’n th. be- 

tween the Afneai. princes are carried on for the foie 

purpofeot fopplying tlie European ftips with flave*, 

^5. tinea of Da- 

oflry . . ugs'tcrcu at one:' not only all Uic captives tak- 


Ctt 
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Blawey. Lcn in ««r, b\H «lfo H7 prifoner# of different kin*, 

■ that he might have a fufficicttcy of jkuUeto adoro the 
walli of hi# palace ; though at the very time of that 
maHac^e he knew that there i^mre fix ftave-lhip# ift the 
road of Whidah from which be could have got for eve- 
ry prime flavc a price little fliort of thirty poouda Ster- 

* Dj/sri^s ling ♦. ' ^ c . 

Htft^ry cf Thefe fa^s, and numbcrlef# other# which the reader 
the detailed in the 13th volume of the Modern 

tZf Univerfal Hiftory, by writm who were at the greateft 
pains to procure authentic information ; who were nei- 
ther biaffed by intcreft nor blinded by entbufiafin; and 
who aj-pcar to have held the infamon# traffic in utter 
abhorrence— prove beyond the poffibility of doubt, that 
flavery of the worft kind tnnft have prevailed among all 
the negro nation# before they were vifitcd either by the 
Povtuguefe or by the Arabs (i)* Thcfc two nation# 
may indeed have been the firft who dragged the unhap^ 
py negro from hi# native continent, and made hi# flavery 
doubly fcvere, by compelling him to labour, without 
hi# own confent, for maffers whom he hardly conlidered 
as human being#. 

On the beginning of this commerce, or the dreadful 
cruelty with which it ha# been carried on to the prefent 
day, it is impoflible to reffeft without horror: but there 
is fome confolation, however fmall, in knowing that it# 
cirigrnal authors were not European#. The purchafe of 
Guinea blacks for flaves by foreign nations commenced 
ages before the Portuguefe had laid that country open 
to the intercourfe of Europe. Even after they had made 
many incurflon# into it, the inhabitants were as regular- 
ly purchafed for Haves by tome of the adjoining ftates 
a, as they are now by the maritime Europeans. ^ 
The route The Arabs of Egypt having reduced all the north 
by which of Africa, and carrying with them their love of black 
the Arabs f^rvants, would be fure to open a ready communication 
for themfelves to their country. They certainly had 
one fo early as 151 a, and before th# Europeans had 
any for that purpofe (a). Th^ went from ^rbary 
bv a route that was fo much practifcd, as^o be denomi- 
i.«nTefslv • the way of the ^Meeting to- 


•arried on 
the flavc- 
trade, 
Whiuket\ 

^rvfVWf 


rf%c 

it, the commerciil arawtntra.erred the Tail rfefcrt.. 
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thofc of Sarra, which ran like the tropic of Cancer over Sbvwy, 
them in n lin* aerpfs the jcountry j to a place 
great population eaHed Hodett', the W'^den dr fioJen of 
our maps, and a little to tbefottth-wefl ofCap< Blanco. 

From Hoden they turned to the left, and puffied dS- ^ 
rdftly into the interior of the continent^ . td rcacH Tc- 
gaaaa, the- 74rm#r/or our maps, #nd lying 

nearly caff of Hoden. ' Here aflurcdly they did, a< the 
caravan: does certainly at this day ; and added to the 
other wares upon their camels a Quantity of frdm 
thofe mines of rock fait, Which are extraordinary enough 
to be noticed at rocks in our mapik Tliis they carried^ as 
they ftill carry h, to Tanbut> Ae Tom^ut of the maps, 
and a town in the heart of the African, continent* And 
ftotn this town they turned on the right for the fea- 
coafl agititt# iind reached it id the great kagdom. of 
Mete* Ae of onr maps, tothc fouth of the Gam- 
bia, and juft at the %in|;hig as it were of that grand 
atch of fen wlftchjcbrdsi fd 3 tcply into Ae body of the 
land, and ddnftitdtea Ae eitteniiVe gulf of Guinea. 

At Me® and It Tombut Aty received a meafure of 
gold for t nii^uA cf The caravan toOcai gold 
at Totabtd to Ai pAfeni time i hujt If Me® they 
parcbaled^l^ljL ahdiffib fflvtr* in,j^OC(^di‘te^ i^ peb* 
hies. Ana at mden they hnd # : 

the bketa being^hjj^t thiAerfpsm fhie cddairie^ild- 
joitting, and htk^red to the tmdeti ‘ Sbeh 
the Slave Coafn and Ac G<dd Coaft of fonper days. 

The ftaple comttodky of Hoden is only trantfenryd now 
to Whidah ; ani diwted from the Arabs, of 3 ^bery 
to the Chriftiamiof EuroiM^*^ by, whom the are whkh h 

carried to the cintineni 'Ae Sugar now trant- 

Iflands in the Wjft fndiei: In^lh(Wdi^#trics they 
arc all fold llfce belffs In $ 'dtartet^j ea^rteiiOe 

very different dcgftetf of fei^udc frbip tpt jijMfertnt 
mafters who hokiiWm at ptopCTj^., S^ch a# 
are reconciled to tm aj^pearimtfa of ngve 

been born in Ae ' 
as bapjpy uadlra 

their native cOntinelt (i) f ;%nq[ We pf • 

them in fuch circuAftanoea liaW eapriiSed m d^re to 


return.” 

In the French'^ 


feft India iflahda, tteSfre the life rev 
vulutibn 


The fame thing appears from the ^^’^es of M. S^ugnier, who had an opportunity of ,^0»Ter&^ with 
many tribes of negroes, and who always IpCjg gf flavery as an eilabliflied prad^icc among A<» 1 adding# that 
are fold for crimes arc put to death countrymen if they fly from Aeir mafter*^ appear# 

Ittch as arc , , ^ Dahomv. whri* we are told Aat all Ae liUo- 


na are fold for crimes arc pur heir own countrymen if they fly from their matter.^ 

irlr^vrife in a ftill more ftriking light from Hiftory of Dabomy, where wc are told Aat fdl 1 

mane from At lowcft to tlic nighcftf acknowlcd^jjj^ right of the fovercign to difpofe of their peribi 
at oleafurc ; and where wc learn, that t #ercign himfclf affured Mr Abfon the Snglifli g 

P .... . ^11 uTa had from timc imme» • Y 4.,. wCrnna.* wsr 1 


_ Ac ilaho- 
i^ribas and pvo- 

at oleafurc s and where wc icarn, mai. »crcign himfclf alTured Mr Abfon the Snglifli governor at 
Wbidab, that all his aticcftors had from time im death every prifoner of war wihom they coidd 

>44** w * •dwntwer, reftored .to tWr i»tiv4e <puntij, f««»e 

MMTiih prifonen *hom b« two ym. '*' °** “. ^ied off from the co»ft of Africa. He landed them 
Mwrun prao from the Moora m exchange . duft. ThU tnmfac. 

a, R,oM-OfP, aod ^ 



I A c,_ 

Sti< Byy. yoWioti So ^^^ier.cpi 4 ntry> wbich Ii:^ prodfuccj in 
all ,Jt8“dependcncwft anarchy and maffacrc^ the condition 
Conailion better than that of the bond- 

of fl.ivc» ill **^5** ancient Germans. **Thorcof them 
•the French whq c^tyatcd the plantations were attached to the foil, 

: fold fe« 
This 

eernment. 

Ijpots pt gnopad, |vhich they roiglrt fafdiy cultivate with- 
being turned out of poflefion, or traiiafer- 
. red contrary to their intered and teejings from one pro- 

C Wtor another. ,Thcy were under the proie^op of 

V at ionti as they arrived in the cedony. Propier imf. 
fionark# W6R appojipted for t)ippuipofc of training them 



i 49 . i. , , s .£'■ A ■ ^ , 

ItTie judices and veftry of each SiMif- 
indeed conjHtutcd a council of frotc^httt for ' ""“V"' ' ■ ' 
the exfwefs puroore of making full iu<^uiry into the bar- 
btritiCB exercilcd on ilavca, and bringing the authors to 
puniihmeut at the public expence 5 and by a nw flavc 
aft of Grenada* the jufticcs arc required annually to no- 
roinate three freeholders to be guardians of the Jluves^ 
who are to take an oath to fee the law duly cxecuird f. t 
Thefe are benevolent regulations ; but we doubt if pro- f 
tedion can be fo promptly afforded by a council of guar- 
djans as by an individual attorney who has no other em- Book ’iv. 
moyment. In fome of the other Briti/h idandii, we havL- ilup. 5. 
been confidently told that the unfortunate fons of Afri- 

. ^ • i- ' .ir 1. . “ T « « have no proteflion whatever againft the tyranny of a 

up tott eertain 4 jg^^pfyc^us nd am- fordid owner, or the capnee of a boyifii overfeer Cm) ; 

though it it ajdeil, that the humanity of many miften 

* ^ 

but that of improvement, and that the attachment of 
others has in them a like effea. 


In fome cafes good 
fenfo, a regard for their reputation, and a well-informed 
conviaion of their interefi, induce men to treat their 
ilaves with diferction and humanity. The flavee of 
many a planter pofiefs advantages beyond what the la- 
bourer even of Britain enjoys J yet thelc advantages t 
all depend upon the good will of his mailer ; and in no 
part of the Britiih colonies arc the flaves attached to the 
foil. This finglc circumflancc, together with the total 
neglea of their moral and religious culture* makes their 
fituation much Icfs eligible than was that of the French 
flaves under the old govenimcnt ; and affords a ftn'king 
proof of what the humane author whom we have juft 
quoted well obfervest that “ thofc men and nations 
whom liberty hatli exalted, and who therefore ou^ht to 
regard it tenderly in others, are conftantly for reftrain- 
ipg its blefliijgs within their own little circle, and de- 
light more in augmenting the train of their dependants 
tlian in adding to the rank of fellow-citizens, or in 
dtffufing the benefits of freedom among their neigh- 
bours.’’ 

Having given this %mplc detail of the rife and pro- The 
grefs of flavery in ithe world, and fhown that it haa pre- hilncfji of 
▼aikd in every ,jfe, and under all religionSf we fiiall now ^ "'"X *''• 
proMed to inquire whether a praOicc fo general be in 
any inftance lawful f and if it bet how it muft be modi-*°‘ 

•fiedf M order to be rendered confiAent with the right « 
of man and the immutable lavs of virtue. 

That in a ftate of nature one man has a right to 
feixe upon another, and to compel him by force to la- 
bour for bis fubfiftenrr, is a pofition which we believe 
has never been ferioufly maintained. But independent 
communities ftand to each other in the very fame lela- 
.tion that individuals do in a Aate of nature t and thcR- 


elfliafti^^ ,, Qn ^ tieat||M|i^ii^a«ed i6t» his maAer, 
or on JMf dt Sand, and ni. 

itwiit, the flxt* liPM^r to %!*«*!• «*• 

torMy^hft|^^,hite(rt:,to^^w6«^^ 
witV .; 3 ;i)»t.iil|Eief,«lia^jia»,.bot^ 

«« %j»rdifoq^,r 

W Iwlw ai« Mfi^|^''prateaed by 

ted. 5. 'tewnupm^^ind tiiM tbi, &|Bo'xaii,is. taken of their mo- 

*4 , ral and rc%ioaa {mprovement. Thta, bowever, we are 
Jift ta the ifland of Ja- 

t<<h ‘flwuU.onioM l»ffinM^i#a£w of .the U, 

mAmmagmmfttf. tpiutc ,aaaits , whether proprietor 
' Wf 0 JiSIUi -4 mff** byan a& sif {verity 

4 Milsr;«yaa, tb, firA offeace, 
/ o»M!|»,toi' 3 ba<wii tj<t ' mjgfa an4w>it bable to capital 

ario»«..; By the ore- 
^W*feiaalh}bJb 14 Mii|^iitdr,'^ 7 hat:tfal^^ whether 

wnvi^ of 

jrms in of- 

fmHk i Md % Ac fmicf ^ fjic 1^^ 

jnmshm ommI »• II abedk «« Shofe mhq may Hava pum'&inent 
of fiavet m tfadr powert it m poniouUrly required, that 
oveuy ftirgecm or idoAor Mkmriug |o each efoite fliall 
Iwwpr to of Ibe idfath of each negro, to the 

IwA of Us knowtadj^ and btfief 1 a«4 if «ny negro 
:dlis, smd is iourred by thp^opunevr or pv^rfeer,. wjithout 
ibt doAor’«.imvdng;fe,cOorJ^ for to foub oegro, 
fothis cafo, tne owner or, o?erfeer <aufiiig the im|^ to 
be<* fo inters is liable to a psofecution for fuch con- 


This law muff doubtlefs be produ^iye of «od elTe As ; 

imt befog a colonial aA, it cannot have vigour of ^ oitu tu 

the C«ub lyWr .• nor do we know of any attorney in the fore if in fudi a AaU the mnn of greater b^n7Aren^^^ 
Ifland who ta o%ri/tO'dcfend the rights of the negroes, or ttiental fagacity would have no right to icoovert his 
xr^rofe^ maAev whofe-tnulty has by any nteana weaker neighbour into perfonal: property, neither can 


the 


ihan of a^Miet diua who would treat them with the jgreauff cruelty, tc ih CaaS Mrk^ fo Meffrs 

Sm^nur wd BHjfmf p# jsa. $35. Englifo Tranflottop.' . ^ . 

(m ) In BOi^adoes there js faid to be a law for the prouAioo of Saves, wlitch 4 s idie mo& tvifiiiiw with 

jimice and huivifnity tha^ the writer of thk article Ims ever feem' It it>naeAed, fov^thk ^ That if any man 

khndy^mudidnrfi^ oi cruel dm u wgrodit otlMf'llav«| iFhis own, 
lit ihall pay into the public trcafiiry^rr/i founds Sterling. See Dick/anU Letters on Slavery^ p. 4. 
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the more powerful and enlightened nation have a right 
' V to carry off by force, or entice by fraud, the fobjefksof 
a weaker and more barbarous community for the pur- 
pofe of reducing them to a ftatc of fervitude. This is 
H truth fo obvious at to admit neither of proof nor of 
denial. 

In thus ffattn^the cafe between two independent na- 
tions, we have in our eye that traffic in flaves which is 
carried on between the civilized Europeans and the bar- 
barous Africans : andthe utmoft length which we think 
an apdlogifl for that trade can go is to contend, that 
we may lawfully purcliafc flaves in thofe countries where 
a6 from time immemorial they have been a common branch 
‘1 he com- of commerce. But the European right to purchafe 
mon iipolo- cannot be better than the African right to fell i and 
iN Jffitieiu never yet been informed what gives one Afri- 

* can a right to fell another. Such a right cannot be na- 
tural, for the reafon which we have elfewhere afligaed 
(fee Right) : neither can it be adventitious ; for ad- 
ventitious rights arc immediately derived from the mu- 
nicipal law, which is the public will of the flatc.^ But 
the ilate has no authority to deprive an innocent man 
of his pcrfonal freedom, or of the produce of his own 
labour ; for it is only to fecure thefe, by protefUng the 
weak from the violence of the firong, that flates aVe 
formed, and individuals united un&r civ^ govern- 
ment. 

It may perhaps be faid, that by patiently fubroitting 
to governments which authorize the traffic in human 
ilefli, men virtually give up their perfonal liberty, and 
veil their governors with a right to fell them as flaves : 
but no man can veil another with a right which he 
poflefles'not himfelf ; and we fhall not heiitate to af- 
firm, that in a (late of nature^ where all have equal 
rights, no individual can fubmit himfelf to the abfolute 
difpofal of another without being guilty of the grsateff 
No 111 an has crime. The reafon is obvious. From the relation in 
s I i{rbt to which men (land to one another as fellowvcreaturea, and 
j^ivc him- ta God as their common Creator, there are duties in- 
ih^ peculiar to himfelf ; in the perform- 

yjf “f'ance of which he can be guided only by^his own. ncU- 
fon, which was given him for that very purpofe. But 
he who renounces his perlbnai freedom, and fubmit s 
conditionally to the caprice of a mailer, iinpioufly at- 
tempts to fet himfelf free from the obligation of that law 
which is interwoven with his very being, and choofes a 
dire£lor of hrs conduct different from that which God 
has affigned* him. A man therefore cannot put him- 
fclf in k ’ftate of uncCnditionaLfervitude ; and what^he 
cannot do for himfelf,. he (urcly cannot authorize others 
to do for him either hy a tacit or by an open confent. 

Thefe conGderatLons have often made ua regret that 
writers, for whofe tal'eitts and integrity we have the 
htgheil refpe^, flipuld, without accurately defining what 
they anean hy {lavery, haue peremptorily affirmed, that, 
confifleutly With the htw of nature men may be vedti- 
cecl to that date at a punifliiment for drimes, or to dif- 
Whut kirjd charge debts which they Cannot otherwife pay. That 
cl n.nvcry e criminal, who has £arijBited.his life !to.:Lhe. iawaof bia 
may lie may have his punifliinent commuted for bard 

labour, till death in the-dourfe of nature fliall put ape- 
Micit. terreftrial cxiffcenoe,^ is a truth which wo ap- 

prehend esnnob be contvbveiitcd ; hut to^iuake fticR a 
^commutation of ptmifhmehts confident with the lawa,of 
^natdre ' and) of nature’s God, -it appears to us that the 
4 


«i;othcr. 




kind and degree of labour muft be precifrly afcertaine<f, SIsvcryc 
and the condufl of the criminal not left to the caprici- 
ous dirediioB of any individual. 

Puniihments can be juftly inflidled only for one or 
other of two ends, or for both. They may be calculat- 
ed either to reform the crimmal or to he a warning to 
the innocent ; and thofe which moil effedlually atilwcr 
both thefe purpofes are furely to be preferred to fuck 
as anfwer but one of them. For this reafon wo conG- 
der hard labour as a much fitter punifliment for mod 
crimes than death i but to entitle it to preferener, the 
kind and degree of the labour mull be afeertained by the 
laws for )£ thefe circum Gances be omitted, and the of- 
fender delivered o«er as a Gave to the ablbliite difpofal 
and caprice of a private maflr r, the labour to which he 
is eondemaed, infread of operating to his reformat ion, 
maf be converted into the means of tempting him to 
the commiffloA of new crimes. A young woman, in the 
ffate.orfrrTkttd'e, would hardly be.vble to maintain her 
virtue aaaioff ythe foltcitaiions ofa mailer who fliould* 
promife hcv Jibetty or a reuuffion of .toil upon her yicld- 
mg to his defines i oad' jthe:frlbB|i^ wdio 1^ bng.beea 
accttftpmed too life of .vugrancy 
not ftnenooufly objeA tbilie pcrpetridpo of afny wick- 
eduefs to obtain IkU frdcdomribr u^n a^diiiisntii^^ 
bis daily talk. Imked. fech JtiempUtfedsl 
throwO in fa» wm as hibnan; na^ro^could^ aot,kefilk 
but by means, of much better priaeiplhs ^hin .fddDe 
can be fuppofed to pofTefs. . He might .bo’fccmrged 
into compliance ; or his febohr cnig^t- befe incnsirted- 
as to noake him for aiittlc ecipite eagerly wmlMrace the, 
moil nefarious propofaJ which 1lia.mife;r‘ could make : 
for being abfulute propertT, ihdre it Ao;«srfthly .tribunsil « 

to which he could appeal for juftaoc ; audfelods ao^t 
commonly fuppewt themftlirei hoder triafe by pibliS 7 .i 06 — 
ditation on a future ilaleft ; . 

By rcafoning in this Way«iWeare far>^m tneaoingito » 
infuwate that &ve-holders in genmliofttttutbeaff flaves 
into. the comoatlGoA of drimet.i.^' :^odfeilhidl' Many of 
them we know to bt rcfigioasthimmiipf uudheaevql^ : 
but they are not iofellibk ^ add 
inftigated, Ibme of thcdt.unfibubtedly lfnfu Ibsen JiiiU- 
gated, by avarice and other Wor£evprii)cipl<»> toxomper 
creatures^ who ere foabfolutelylkeirdrp^cndents, to ex- 
ecute deeds of darknefa too ImardMis ■ror thcmfelvcs.^ 

But the morality or immorality of An afliou,. nod the 
moral fitnefs of any Hate,: are. to ba judged .of by their- 
nattrral tendency;, if tfie one were tiniserfally pcit^led 
and the other univerfidly prevalent ^fee MoaUL PfiiLO- 
sop H Y, 156. ) : and as the natural tendency of abfo- 

lute domcflic flavery among fuch creatures as men is to. 
throw the mofi; powerful tcmptatkiiis to vice in the 
way both of maficr and of flavc, it muft be in every in» 
fiance, even when employed as k pUuilhmciit, ioconGil- 
cut with the fundamental principiea idoral viitiie* sy- 

Some writers indeed hkys^matniuiined, and the civil Oiilclren 
Ihw fecms .to fuppoffe, that childrch Arc the ^ 

their parents, and may by them be fold as flaves in cafes 
of urgent .neceffity t but if we diily.coafidcr;ho.w pra^reoui 
per^y is acquired (fee PaoPEary}, and attend to the 
uattira! confc^ocnccs of flavery, we fliall foon be con*» 
wncedtthat tliisoptnibn is very Hi founded. The rights 
. of parents- tefult f^otn their duties ; and it is certainly 
the duty 'of*that irian w|io has. been the infi^roment of 
bringing intD the world ah intcllciflual and rrioral being, 

ta 
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Slwry. to do every thmgr in hie fxmer to render the exiftettee 
^ of that being happy both in the prefent life and in that 
which is to cocne* If this duty be confeientioofly dif- 
•chnrged, the parent has a manifeft right to the grati- 
eudCf lovCy and reafonable obedience, of his child ; but 
be cannot in confeqnence of any duty performed, claim 
a right to transfer that child as property to the uncon- 
trolled difpofal of any private mailer ; for this plain 
reafons that the man who is conhdered as the private 
property of another, cannot reafonably be fuppoied to 
enjoy happinefs in this world, and is under many temp^ 
rations to do what rauft neceiTarily render him mifer- 
able in the next. Sec Moral Philosophy, N* i^S. 

If .criminals cannot be lawfully reduced to a date of 
abfolutc private davery, much lefs fitrely can it he lawful 
Co reduce infolvent debtors and pvtfonersof war to that 
ftate. Many a virtuous man, who has contra^ed debts 
with the faired profpedl of paying cbem, has-been fud- 
denly rendered infolvent by fuv, by ftipwreck, or by 
the bankruptcy of otbecs with whom he wan neceilarily 
engaged in the eourie trade. Such a man can be 
cwiomd is tio refpedi on crimmal. He has been in* 
deed tuifortmte f but it would be grofily unjud, as 
welt as Ihoekinglf orgeVlo dddto hi^^onsfortuue by ce- 
duohig. hsm to aidite to which we have juft feen that 
the wlb felon 'eaqnot be reduced without a vicktion of 
Yrsuduleni^t^^^B of morality- Fraudulent bankrupts indeed^ of 
Latikrupts whbm tve daily foe many, might with great propriety 
and the ftddleft Juftice. be compelled to eatenuate their 
to?*b ur labouring for toe beneiits of thof? whom they 

for the be- criuiipala of other deferipttons might 

be madoto woto loP'thd benedtof the public i but in 
both cuito'tiw adk to the performed (hiould be afcertaln- 
ed by thWIiib^aisd'thk perlbfnqfithe labourers be pro* 
te^im by to«)fttoie 4 fneb^eafi be called Haves, their 
Havery is undoubtedly confifttot with every principle of 
wigtueuod edigiott $ tor to^ fufter nothing the due 
reward oftbdrdceda*^ < Friibntrs of wdr, .however, can 
u|^n hb honellrpn&e^,be>Teduccd even to this ftate of 
mitigatedbKiiijdagw:i; w,toeyjatie £b far from incurring 
guik by ftghting dor their ebtihWyi that even to thdr 
enemies their couiuge and conduft in fnch a cau fe muft 
appear worthy of reward, A vidorious general has 
certainly a right to prevent the prifoners taken in battle 
from again drawing their fwordsagaitiil him during the 
continuance of the war ; but there are many ways by 
wd^icb this may be done effe£lually without chaining 
the oufoitunatc captives to the oar, or felling thenn like 
cattlt: to private purchaleirt by whom they may be treat- 
ed with capricious cruelty, and drived to the perpetra- 
tion of tlie greateft crimes, 

Pwoobjec- To tliefe conclufions, and the rcafoning on which 
ions to our they arc built, wc are aware it may be ubjedled, that if 
;oDc]unoDs private Havery were in every inftance unlawful and in- 
confiftent with the fundamental principles of morality,' 
it would not have prevailed among the ancient patri- 
archst and have been authorized by the Jewtfh 

„ law. 

'he former In reply to this objeftion, it may be obferved, toat 
lilwcrcd. .Abraham, Kaac, and Jiicob, tliough excellent men, were 
not charadei'S abfolutely perfed ; and as their pradltcc 
■does not authorize polygamy and inceft among us, it will 
not aut lionize the reducing of our fcllo^v creatures to a 
ftate of hnpdefs fervitude : and that from the circum- 
•ftances of the age in which they lived, many things 


nefitof 
their cre< 
fitors. 




were permitted to them, tod weir indeed hai!m1e£i, 
ihiach titf forbidden to us, and would now be perni- 
cious. Thccbaraflerof Abraham appears to have been 
much more perfedi than that of his fon or graiidfon | 
and was certainly equal if not fupurior, to that of any 
other mere man of whom we read either in profane or 
even in facred hiftory. We are to remember, however, 
that lie was born amid ft idolaters, and was probably an 
idolater himfelf till enlightened by the infpiration of Je- 
hovah, and called from his kindred and from his fa- 
ther’s iioufe. Before bis con vcrlion, he muft have had 
much cattle and many Haves, which conftituted the 
riches of that early period ; and his cafe would indeed 
have been peculiarly hard, bad be been commanded to 
diveft himfelf of his fervants, aod to depart into a ftrangc 
country very thinly inhabited, without people to pro- 
te^ his flocks and herds from bcafts of prey. Nor 
would his lofs have contributed in any degree to the 
benefit of bis Haves, who, as the ranks of men were then 
adjufted, could not long have preferved their liberty. 

Had they not been forcibly reduced to their former 
ftate by their idolatrous countrymen, which in all pro- 
bability they would have hecn,'they muft have foon fub- 
mitted to it, or perifhed by hunger. Let it be remem- 
bered too, that the bond-fervantsof Abraham, though 
conftituting the moft valuable part of hi.4 property, were 
notconftdercd as a fpccies of inferior beings, but were 
treated rather as children than as Haves. This is rvi- 
dent from his fpeaking of the Howard of his houfe asliis 
heir, when complaining to God of the want of Iced. 

Indeed the manner in which this circumftance is men- 
tioned, ftiows that it was then the general practice to 
cotifidcr domeftic (laves as members of the family ; for 
the patriarch dot'k not fay, ** I will leave my fubftance 
to this Eliezer of Damaiicus but his words are, ^^15e- 
htdd to me thou haft given no fieri; and lo ! one born in 
my houfe is my hnr From this mode of cxprcflioii • Gen. xv. 
we are ftrongly inclined to think that captives takcii 3* 
in war were in that age of Hmplicily incorporated into 
the family or tribe of the conqueror, as they are faid to 
be at prefent among the North American Indians, to 
fupply the place of tliofe who iiacl fallen in lattlc. If 
fo, Havery was then a very mild thing, unattended witli 
the evils which are now in its train, and muil often have 
beeo highly beneficial to the captive. 

The other part of the obje£lion appears at firft fight Anfvv«r t* 
more formidable : but perhaps a little attention to the "dicr. 
defign of the Mofaic economy may enable us to remove 
it even more completely than this. Wc need not in- 
form our theological readers, than one great purpofe 
for which the pollerity of Abraham were feparated 
from the heathen nations around them, wa*, to preferve 
the knowledge of the iriu- God in a world run head- 
long into idolatry. As idulHU 7 appears to have had 
fomething in its forms of worfhip extremely captivating 
to rude nsinds, and as the minds of the liraclitis at the 
era of tlicir dcpaiturt from Egypt were exceedingly 
rude, every method whs taken to keep their feparauoii 
from their idolatrous neighbout^ as complete as pof- 
ftble. With this view they were commanded to facri- 
fice the anim«il8. which their Egyptian mailers had wor- 
.(hipp.-d as gock, and were taught to coohder bogs and 
fuch ot.lvrr cb-eatures as the hcaiheo bfiered in facrificc, 
when .'ckhratiiig their niyffical and magic rites, as too 
unckau to be eaten or even to be touched. Of th .^ di- 
5X2 ftiiiaioQ 
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SUm y> (lindiati bctvKCii cVW iuid tiiidMn God him- 

«fl^n8 the reafon ': I 'am thfc 'Lord your God 
he), who iiavc (eparated you from Other people ; 
ye tberefoK put ^ffercnce bettireen clean and oit- 
♦ Lev. X 3 t. clean bearta, and /between unclean fo^e'U and clean J.” 
S4» aj, »6.For the fame reafon they were prohibited from inter- 
raa«ryif^ with the heathen,' br havih|r any trallfa6tion 
) whatever with them as neighboiimi $ and the feren ido- 
latrbua nations of Canaan they were ftriiftly command- 
ed to exterunnate. When the Lord' thy God (fays 
h^fes) {hall deliver them before thee, thou {haltnnite 
them,, and utterly deftroy them : thoU (halt make tio 
covenant, with them, nor (how mercy unto them : nei- 
ther (lialt thou make marriages with them : tliy daugh- 
ter thou (lialt not give unto his fon, nor hie daughter 
(halt thou take to tliy fon ; for they will turn away thy 
t Dcut. vii. fon from foil owing me, that they may ferveother gods +/* 
*1 3* 4- Under thefe lavvs, it is plain that no intOrcourfe what- 
ever could have place between an Ifraclhe and a man 
of any other nation, unUfs the latter was reduced to 
fuch a date as that he could neither tempt the former 
nor pra^ife himfelf the rites of his idolatrous worfhip. 
But the Iftaelites were not feparated from the red of 
the world for iheir own fakes only : They were intend- 
ed to be the repofitorics of the lively oracles of God, 
and gradually to fpread the light of divine truth throiigh 
other nations, till the fulnefa of time (hould come, When 
ill Chnd all things were to be gathered together iu 
one. To anfwcr this end, it was ncceflary that there 
(hould be fume intcrcourfe between them and their 
Gentile neighbours ; but we have feen that fuch an in- 
tercourfe could only be that which fubfilU between 
mailers and their (laves. 

Shoidd this apology for the llavery which was au- 
thorized by the Jewifh law be deemed fanciful, we beg 
leave to fubmit to the conTi derat ion of our readers 
the following account of that matter, to which the 
fame oblediian will hardly be made. It was morally 
impoflible that between nations differing fo widely in 
religion, cuftoms, and manners, as the Jews and Gen- 
tiics, peace (hould for ever reign without iriteriruptioh ; 
hut when wars broke out, battles would be fought, 'arid 
prifoners would be taken. How were thefc prifoners 
to be difpofed of? Cartels for exchange were not then 
known ; it was the duty of the Ifraclitcs to prevent 
their captives fromTaking up arms a fecond time*agaiiift 
them ; they could not eftablini them among themfelves 
either as artificers or as huihandnien ; for their law cn- 
jomed them to have no commuuication with the hea- 
then. There was therefore no other alternative but ei- 
ther TO imaffacre them in cold blood, or to reduce them 
to the condition of (lavts. It would appear, however, 
that thofe (laves were raifeil to the rank of citizens, or 
at lead that their burdens w^cremuch lightened, as foon 
as they Were convinced of the truth of the Mufaic re- 
velation, and received into covenant with God by the 
rite of errcumcifion. ' They were then admitted to 
the celebration of the paiTover; concernkig which one 
law was decreed to the (frffngcr, and to him that was 
home born. Indeed, when wc cdnfider who was the 
Ifgiftator of the Jews ; when we refte^b upon the num- 
ber of laws enabled to miligaic flavery among them, 
and call to mind the means by which the diie' execution 
of all their laws was enforced,' ffee THFeT.o<;y)j wc 


catmothc^ beingofopiniotithatthehOatfien, who was SlawN 
reduced to fhivery in Judea, might be happier, if he 
pleafcd, thin whea living ms a freeman in his own ' v 
country. But whether this he (b or not, is a matter 
with which we have no concern. On account of tlte 
hardoefs of their hearts, and the peculiarity of their 
circa m fiances, many thinga, of which flavery may have 
been orie. Were permitted to’the Jcw«, which, if pra^tf- 
cd by Chrifliam, would render them highly guilty. 

After treating thus largely of davety in general, wc 
need not occupy mudi of^the reader’s time with the 

SLAVE-^TxalMt earned on at prefent by the 
chantshf Europe with the natives of Africa. It is well 
known that th^ Portugiiefe were the (trft Earopeatra 
who embarked in thia trade, and that their example 
wai foort followed by the D^eh and the Eitglifli. 0£ 
the rHe tiOd progreftof the Efiglilh commercein (laves, 
the reader wi! mid a talBcWnl^ aoeoum tn other articl^ 
of this work}. TImt comairftNi, ^Mwgh iong cbenAi.$ See earn- 
ed by the govet^moeot 'Xationa «id Company, Voiv. 

lonial wealth, wa# frim ith^mmekdVM 
by the thiiikmjf ^ of 

fident <# 11 % the nghtadf be ear- 

ned on by adm ^ violimde.' 
been gradtiatty (]p^iw^ilirdugh and 

confirmed; 4u mady ihfiaimei, byemdattceilneotrtro 
ibie. Laws have iri cmsiTeqoeiite^bedir ena&ed^to make 
the negroes more comfurtable ^ On whht ei^ed the 

middle pafTage, and td jprdve6l them^igahift tile wan- 
ton craelty of their matteiv'in the Indi^^ 
the humanity of the natiori watTOtiM^I arid not many 
years ago a number of gemlemeif^^^lliemoft veCpedU* 
ble charaaers, firidirig that >rio^ridequata^teaioo can 
be afford ed to (riufbnt iri 

formed themfelves hitb a fotnety Wt'Loiidou, ^fiir the 
purpofe of prohiitingn total da 

That the motiseb whidi Infilkriee^ of 

this focietyaf^ Of the t^ak^ 
be qoellioried';' dor thdri a 

had ndne tb htelp them; ^hdy can ex- 

tjeft no other res^ifrd* m ’rf feW than the 

lieflings of them -Whd aiy caufc 

fo truly Chriftiair; whd wbutd fi»r fttccek ? or 

who but mud feel the moil ptirigedl^regesty if that fuc- 
cefs has been' rendered doiibtfhil, 'ar even been delayed, 
by the imprudence of fome the igeot* eioplriyed by 
the focicty ? This wc apprehend to have been ^really 
the cafe. Language calculated only to exafperau the 
planters cannot ferve the negroes ; and the legliTature 
of Great Britain will never laffer*4t(elf to be forced 
into any meafore by tbe menaces of tndtvidaals* 

In the year 1 ypy, pctitiom wore prefented to parlia-Petiiiom 
ment for tbe abohtion of. thiX inhuman traffic, which for the a- 
gave a pleafing; pidlore of tbe^phibritbnopy of 
tion 5 but, uiifrirtunatriy fof-»'/thri caufe of fi^otn, it‘*‘ 
wabdifcovered^tliat manyof^theinamcaftibjoined to thofe 
petitions had been coUedled by means not themoft ho- 
nourable. This difeovery, perhaps, would never have 
been made, bad not the infahiog epithets indderimi- 
nately heaped upon the fkve-bolders provoked thofe 
men to watch with circumfpefliOii over the condud ^ 
their opponents. The conrequeuce was, that fufpkrions 
of unfriir dealing on the pttrt of the petitioners were ex- 

cjtcd 
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cited tn the bitttftif of tnsily who, though they ardent* 
]y wifhcd well to the caufe, cfaofe not to add their 
nameB to thofc of fchool-boys under age, and of pca- 
fants who knew not what they were fubferibing. het 
the rights of the Africans be maintained with ardour 
and firmnefs vhtit never Jet their advocate fuppofe that 
the esufeof humanity requires the fupport of artifice* 
Abfblute flaVery, in which the actions of one man arc 
regulated by the caprice of another, is a Hate demon* 
flrably iDCODfifient with the obvious, plan of the moral 
government of the world. It degrades the mental fa- 
culties of the Have, and throws, both ni his way and 
in his mailer's, temptations to vice almoil infur mount- 
able. I^et thefe truths be fet in a proper light by 
thofc who have doubtJefs feen them exemplified ; and 
they will furely have rheir full elFc$ on the minds of a 
generous, and, we truft, UQt yet an impipurpeople^N)^ 
Tlic trade wiU be gradually nhphftedl.paii^ will be ta- 
ken to cultivate the miadidf the yfwlndiahuegroes ; 
and the era may be difUnce wto ijavery 

fiiaUcoafe through allebe mtMh dc^ , 

Blit what beip^fitr Jt iitSS afleod, wcrnld the ne* 
thVabo.:‘frorB of lAfidau; wap^^ the flave- 

ion trade h (hottld nfly aidWIy ipcredible happen, 

at^hat all ihe nationi^ibr^dllbeiidoia^ in one epmmon 
paroxyfm of philafnbti^pyi Ihould abandon tbia com- 
tttefee. in fetvanta,' which has been profecuted in all 
agen, and under all religions; they would only abandon 
it to thbie who were origtnaliy poiTcired of it, who Hill 
penetmtie into the country* and- who even «P 
Gago at'fhdvery hcadrof.the Slave CoAft ; and leave the 
wooUy^headed natives of it to Mahometan maHera, in 
prefcrttie^ Under fuch mafters they were 

time of , the trufades, Under fuch, 
U^we leam i&W Meffrs Brifibn, and others, 

they fUn aiu W the drfertt of Africa, as well as in the 
iShada of j^dagafear: and it is univerfal- 

ly known they e^flave one and^hcr as a punithuient 
for the 1^(1 wbioificM i^imei. Among them, indeed, 
Ifa^ry bem to be «radvi<wdto a Hyftem, and to debend, 
a« it has dioiw in. natimiSy from father to 

fob ; for both baugnid? fbnd WadHr^m fpeak of parti- 
cnlar families of bcgroes who. are exempted from that 
degrading Hate by the laws of the country. 

All this we admit to be true. . htfoft certainly the 
uegroea would not be exempted from the nrifrries of 
frrvitude* though ,£urojp^ and the Well Indies were 
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fwattowed^tip by the pcaaq. - J^he cMj/lom of the cc^- 
try, ap tlm king of Efahomy alfured Mr Ahfon will . 
be made as Ipbg as black men Hiall continue to • zWz^rjT 

their o«m territories, in their prrfent ftatc of depravity ** * 
and ignpraace ; and thefe cuHoms appear to involve ^ 

Haveiy of the cruelleft kind. But if flavery be in itfrlf 
unlavimti, is it a fuiiicient excui'e Tor onr continuing the 
traife that it is earned on by the rude negrbes-atia the 37 
favage Arabs? Are people, .Whom we fometimes a(Feft®f 
toGonfider as an inferior order of beings, 10 furnifh cX- 
amples of conduA to tliofe who boait of their advance- 
ments in fcicnce, in literature, and in rcfincrment ? Or 
wiU the benevolent Lord of all things pardoh us for 
oppreffing pur hclplefr brethren, merely becaufe they 
arc crucl^ opprened by others ? It is indeed true that 
the natives of Guinea cannot he made really free but 
by introducing among them the bleflings of religion and 
the arts of civil life; but furely they would have fewer 
temptations than at preient to kidnap one another, or 
to commence unprovoked wars for the purpofe of mak- 
ing captives, were the nations of Europe to abandon the 
commerce in (laves (o). That commerce, we grant, 
would be continued hy the Arabs, and perhaps by 
others of the caHern oat ions ; but the fame number of 
people could not be carried off by them alone that ii 
now carried off both by them and by the Europeans. 

Were it indeed poHiblc to put the flave-tradc under 
proper regulations, fo as to prevent all kidnapping and 
unjuH wars among the Africans, to fupply the markets ; 
aud were it likewife poffiblc to enfure to the negroes in 
the Weft Indies mild treatment and religious inftruc- 
tion ; we are far from being fure that while the natives of 
Guinea continue fo rude, and their neighbours the A- 
rabsfo fclfiHily favage, it would be proper to abandon at 
once to hordes of baibarians the whole of this commerce 
in bond fervants. “ The trade, which in itn prefen t 
form is a reproach to Britain, might be made to take a 
new (hape, and become ultimately a bicffing to thoufaiids 
of wretches who, left in their native country, would have 
dragged out a life of miferablc ignorance, unknowing 
the hand that framed them, unconfeious of the reafon 
of which they were made capable, and hcedlefs of the 
happtnefs laid up for them in Wore f . f ^ar.j::y't 

Slavery is, indeed, in every form an evil; but it feems 
to be one of thofe many evils which, having Jong pre-i'* ^I^^***^* 
vailed in the world, can be advantageoufly removed on- 
ly by degrees, and as the moral cultivation of the (laves 

may 


(n) We have not infifted upon the impolicy of the (lave-trade, or endeavoured to prove that its abolition 
would be advantageous to the fugar-plantcrs ; for the planters furely underftand their own intereft better than 
thofe can do, who, having never been in the Weft Indies, are obliged to content ihemfelves with what informa- 
tion they can glean on the fubjed from a number of violent and contradiflory publications. To countenance 
flavery under latiy form is undoubtedly immoral This w-e know : and therefore upon this ground only have vye 
oppofed the flavc-trade, which cannot be cootiaued without preferring intcrcH to virtue. 

(o) In a fpecch which Mr Dakcl fays the king of Daliomy made to Mr Abfon, when he was informed of 
what had paflfed in England on the fubjed of the (lave-trade, arc thefe remarkable words ; “In the name of 
my nneeftors and royfelf, I aver that no Dahoman ever embarked in war merely for t)»e fake of procuring 
wherewithal to purebafe your commodities." With all due rcfpcdl for his fable majcHy, w’c muft take the li- 
berty to queHion the'truth of this folrinn averment. That the (lave-trade is not the/7e canfc of the Dahomaii 
wars every man will admit, who does not fancy that thofe people have neither paflions nor appetites, but for the 
comraoditiM of Europe ; but the bare afiirmation of this bloody defpot, w'ho boafted of having killed many 
thoufands at the caftums, will not convince thofe who have 'read either Wadllrom's Etoy on CoLjiiiizalion, or 
the evidence rcfpc€iing the (lave-trade given at the bar of the houfe of comnnonF, •* That no Uahunian wtr 
embarked in war merely to procure (laves to barter for European commodiiic,'. ' 
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my tmhlf them to rank and difeharge the 

dutiet of free mei|4j iTiab h^doiibikla.therearofi why 
it was not aaprefslytyrohibkiedby the dfvine Author of 
our rrligion».but fuifcred to vanifh gradually before the 
mild ioduencc of his Heavenly dodtrines. It has va« 
- , nifhcd before thcfe do^rincs in moft countries of 

The aholi- jpgpe j when our 

bcfiraduaj *** huinafi Aefli with the inhabitants of Africa 

** fliall ceafe suid that the period is not very diftant when 
the Haves in the Weft Indies iliall be fo much improved 
in tnoral and religious knowledge, as that they may be 
Danger of f«Wy trufted with their own ^edom. To fet them 
» fudden free in their prefent ftate of ignorance and depravity* is 
niaHuniif- one of the wikieft propofals that the ardour of innova- 
xion has ever made* Such freedom would be equally 
s-uinous to .themfel'vefi.and to their. mailers ; and we may 
fay of it what Cicero faid of Tome unfeafonable induii 
gences propofed to be granted to the (laves in Sicily ; 

cum acciduntp nemo eji^ -^uin intelUgat ruere Uiam 
rcmpuhlkam ; hec uhi veniunU nemo qui ullam jjpm 
Jalvtu reliqmm arbitreiur, 

SLAUGHTER. Sec MaNSLAucHTEjiy Homi- 
cide, Murder, &c. 

SLEDGE, a kind of carriage, without wheels, for 
llic conveyance of very weighty things, as huge ftones, 
bells, &c. The (ledge for carrying criminals, coademn- 
ed for high trcafoxi, to exeention, is called uvaOLS. 
The Dutcli have a kind of fledge on w»hich they can 
carry a vt flcl of any burden by land. It confifts of a 
phink of the length of the keel of a moderate (hip, 
ruifed a little behind, and hollow in the middle ; fo that 
the (idea go a little aflope, and arc furniflied with holes 
lo receive pins, 6tc. The reft is quite even. 

SuEDQS is a large ftnith's hammer, to be ufed with 
both hands ; of this there arc two forts., the up-hatid 
Hedge, which is ufed by under -workmen, when the 
work is not of the largell fort 4 it is ufed with both the 
hands before, and they feldom raife it higher than their 
head. But the other, which is called the about-Oedge, 
and which is ufed for battering or drawing out the 
largcft work, is held by the handle with both hand*, 
.and fwung loiind over their heads, at their arm's end, 
lo ftpike as hard a blow as they can. 

SLEEP, that (late of the body in which, though 
the vital fundi ions continue, the fenfes are not alTedlecl 
%Y the ordiiHuy impreflious of external objedis. See 
Dreams ; and Physiology, N® 287. 

■’ SiEKr^U'alker^ one who walks in hisfleep. Many in- 
ilancea. might be related of perfons who were nddidled 
to this praciicc : but it will be fufficient to fcledl one 
remarkable inftance from a report made to the Pliyfical 
.Society of Laufanne, by a committee of gentlemen ap- 
pointed to examine u young man who was accu domed 
lo walk in hisflerep. 

The difpofltion to deep-walking fceins,fn the opi- 
nion of this committee, to depend on a particular .affec- 
liou of the nerves, which both feiaea snd quits the par 
tient during deep. Under the inHueuce of this aftec- 
tion, the imagination rrprrfcnts to him the ubjedta that 
llruck him while avi’^ke, with as much force as if they 
really iitFcclcd his fenfes ; but does not make him per- 
ceive any of thofe that arc adluaily prclentcd to hi| 
fenfes, except in fofar as they. are connediej with the 
dreams uhich engrofs him at the timp. If, doting this 
Hate, 'the imagmatiojj bus *40 detbrmiucd piirport’e, he 
.jcceives the impicfltou of objedts as if he were awake ^ 
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only, however, when the imamation is excited :to bend 
ks attention towards them. .The perceptions obtained 
in this ftate are very accurate, and, when once received, ^ 
the imagination renews them occaQonally with as much 
force as if they were again acquired by means of the 
fenfes. Laftly, Tbefe academicians fujppofe, that the 
impreflions received during this Hate or the fenfes dife 
appear entirely when the perfon awakes, and do tiot re- 
turn till the return of the feme difpofltion in the nei!)- 
T0U8 fyftcxn. 

Their remarks were made on the Sienr Devaud, a 
lad thirteen yearn and a half old, who lives in the town 
of Vcvey, and who is fubje£l to that Angular affedlioa 
or difeafe called SomnamluRfm or deep-walking, Thit 
lad poflefles a robuft and ftrong conftitution^ but hia 
nervous -fyftem appears. to be organised with peculiar 
deUcacy, and to difeover marks m the gp-eateft fenfibi* 
lity and irritability. His fcnfca of fmdll, tafte, and 
touch, are exquiflte ; he is fubjeft to €tt of immodeniie 
and involuntary latighteo, and be Sometimes likewife 
weeps watKout any apparent caufeg: ; 

Tkis yotmg .man. does. OQt walk .in his deep every 
jnight) feveral weeks foOietmca^liafs withoul any ap- ^ 
pearance of a fit- JHc faItibjeid#o lhedifeafe.f<^iierally 
two nights fuccclTivcly, oimfit .hftingiqyXeveiri bburs* 
The longfift are feom three to . ^iurwOns^ And they 
commonly begin about three or fourid^dook in the 

morning. ’ 

«* The fix may be prolonged, by gently paf^g the 
finger or a feather over his upper, lip, andtthiR dttht 
irritation likewife accelerates it. . Haring. 0aco feUeii 
allcep upon a ftaxrcafe, his upper Ixp wasftboa ii^ltatcd 
with a feather, when he immediately ran down tbe fteps 
with great precipitation^ andrefum^ a 1 lhitoide« 4 onved 
a^ivity. This experithent wis^nrpeatedfeiRQval tfjnes. 

** The young Devaud thinks he had obferved, thkt 
on the eveninga previoua torO fiw holiafcnfibteofajoer- 
tain heavifieCi in his head^ bul orpoeindy of^a. great 
weight ill his eyelids. ■< r . > . 

** His deep is at: aU.Ximea unquiets btit^rartieubrly 
when the (its are abewt torfriaec him«>. ; his 

deep, motions areabfetvahfeiinf everj part of hia body, 
with (larting andpalpitational be utters hroken wotds, 
fometimes fits up in bis bed, and. aflerwarda lies down 
again. Ht then begins to pronounce words more ' di* 
ftiiiClIy, ht rifes abruptly, and adls as he ieiuftigated by 
the dream that then poiTcflls him# He is Ibmctimes in 
deep fubjt’A to continued and mivoluntaiy motions. 

•* The departure of llic fit isalw^s preceded by two 
or three minutes of calm deep, during wihicK he fooras. 
Pie then awakes rubbing liis eyes likcaperfou who has 
dept quietly, 

** I t is dangerous to waken him during the fit, efpe- 
cialJy if it is dour fuddcniy ; for then he fometimes falls 
into .iOnvulfions. Having rdcu one night vyilh the in- 
tention of going to eat g-i apes, hr left the houfe, paffed 
tl'rouf;h the t<?wn, and went lo a yiiuyard wheie he 
expired good c|ucT. He* was fullowed by feveral per- 
fotis, w'ho kept at lome cliflaoce feon. him, one of whom 
find a ptiU)], the noilc of which inin.cdiately awakr iied 
him, and he fell down without fenfe. He was cairied 
home and brouglir to himlelf, i\)icu he recolh^ed vtiy 
wxll the having been aw^ikmed in the vmeya'd v . but, 
nothing more, cxrepf tht fright at being found there 
alone, wbkh bad made hun iw'oras* 

“ After the flu he geiieraliy tccls a degree of l ifli- 

tude : 


Sleep- 

walker. 
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tode i fdmetimct, thongli rarely, of indifpontion. At 
the end of one of thofe fits, of which the gentlemen of 
the oomminee were witoeiTes, he was affcacd with vo- 
Biittngs I but he is always foon reftored. 

<< When he is awaked, he never for the moft part 
recoHeas any of the aaions be has been doing during 
the fit. 

*• T^e ftfbjea of his dreams is circumferibed in a 
fitiall circle of obje^lsi that relate to the tew ideas with 
which at his age his mind is fiirnilhed ; fuch as his le^ 
fons, the church, the bells, and efpecially tales of ghofts. 
It is fuificte^ to (Irike his imagination the evening be- 
fore a fit with fome tale, to diredt his fomnambidifm 
towards the objedt of it* There was read to him while 
in this Situation the ftory of a robber; he imagined the 
wy next moment that he faw robbers in the room. 
However, as he is much difpofed to dream that he is 
furrounded with them, it cannot be affirmed that this 
t^s an effedt of the reading. It is obferted, that when 
his flipper haa been mow plentiful than ufuel, his 
dreams are more difrnal. 

« In their report^ the gendemeB of the committee 
dwell much outlie ftat^ ofMlMs young man's fenfes, on 
the impreifion made upon them by ftrange objeasi and 
on the ufe they are of to; him* 

A bit of iirong fmclliag wood produced in him a 
degree of refttefi'neiS ; the fingers had the fame effeA, 
whether from their fmell or their tranfpiration. Hp 
knew wine in which thdre was wormwood by the fmeH, 
and fatd that it was not wine for his table. Metals 
make nep impreflioa on him. 

Hhvlng been prefented with a little common wine 
while he was in a^ftitc Of apathy, and all his motions 
were performed with languor, he drank of it willingly; 
hut thjC wiikatkm whkh ti otecaficmed prod^ a deal 
of vivacity tuv all his wofds*,^ motioni, and adtions, and 
cattfed hifh 'to ikuke involuntary grimaces. 

^ '••Once he wioiobferved drefiiiig himfelf in pcrfefl 
darknefs. His clothes were on a large table, mixed 
with thofe: of fbme other pevfoni; he immediately per- 
ceived; thhi and complained' of it much ; ac laft a fmall 
light was brought, and tbed hef drefled himfdf with 
fufficicirt prediiion.* If he is teafed or gently puiched, 
he is always fenfible of it,' except he is at the time 
ftrongly engroffed with fome other thing, and wifhes to 
Jfirike the offender; however, he never attacks the per- 
fon who has/ done the ill, but an* ideal being whom his 
imagination prefonts to him, and whom he purfues 
through the chamber without running againd the fur- 
niture, -nor can the perfons whom he meets in his way 
divert* him from* his purfuit. 

•• While bis imagination was employed on ▼nrioiis 
he heard a cluck ftrike, w^hich repeated at 
every ilroke the note of the cuckoo. There arc cuc- 
koos here, faid he ; and, upon being defired, he imita- 
ted the fong of that bird immediately. 

** Whew he wiflies to fee an object, he makes an ef- 
fort to lift his eyelids ; but they are fo little under his 
command, thkt he can hardly raife them adinc or two, 
while he draws up his eyebrows ; the iris at that time 
appears fixed, and his eye dim. When any tiling is 
prefented to him, and he is told of it, he always half 
■Opens his eyes with a degree of difficulty, and then 
fonts them after he has taken what was offered to him. 

** The report infers from thefe and fiom many 
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oth«»i rdatwe to th« diffewM'CnfcB.tliat their fuhaioflk 
are falj^dtd at to>«hat the flee,>^lker wifhea to 
fee, thM is, m to all thofe perceptions which accord 
with the objeai about which his imagination is occu- 
pied ; that he may alfo be difpofed to receive thofe im- 
preffions, when bta imagination has no other objea at 
the time ; -tHat in order to foe, he is obliged to open 
his eyes as much as he can, but when the imprelTion is 
•nee made, it remains ; that objedb may ftrike hiu 
fight without ftriking his imagination, if it is not into- 
relied in them ; and that lie is fometimes informed of 
the prefonceof objefis without either feeing or touch- 
ing them. 

** Having engaged him to write a theme, foy tlie 
committee, we faw him light a candle, take pen, ink% 
and paper from- the drawer of his table, and begin to 
write, while his^mafier dilated. As he was writing, 
we put a thick paper before his eyes, notwithltanding 
which he continued to write and to form his letters ve- 
ry difiin^ly ; (bowing figns, however, that fometliing 
was incommoding him, which apparently proceeded 
from the obllru^ion which the paper, Wing held tuo 
near his nofe, gave to his refpiration. 

** Upon another occafiun, the young fomnambulifi 
arofo at five o’clock in the murning and took the nr- 
ceffary materials for writing, with his copy-book. Me 
meant to have begun at the top of a page ; but tiiiduig 
it'alrcady^ written on, he came to the blank part of the 
leaf, and wrote fome time irom the following worrU, 
Fkinitffnari/n^iHa—l/^ de’viennmt ignorant pur ta pavrjfr; 
and, what is remarkablr, after fe vet al lines he perceived 
he had forgot the s in the word ignorant, and had put 
erroneoufly a double r in parejfc ; he then gave over 
writingi to add the i he had forgot, and to crafe the fu- 
perfiuous r. 

Another time he had made, of his own accord, a 
piece of writing, in order, ns he faid, topleafe hismaf- 
tcr. it confifted of three kinds of writing, text, half 
text, and fmall writ veach of them performed with the 
proper pen. He drew, in the corner of the fam«' pa- 
per, the fi^re of a hat ; he then alkcd for a penknife 
to^take out a blot of ink which he had made between 
two letters, and he crafed it without injuring them. 
I.adly, he made fome arithmetical calculations with 
great accuracy. 

** In order to explain fome of the facts obferved by' 
the academicians which we have here mentioned, they 
eftabliCh two general obfervarions, which refult from 
what they have faid with refpe^ to the fonfes and the 
dreams of this deep-walker, 

I. That he is obliged to open his eyes, in order to 
recognize obje£ts which he wifoes to fee ; hut the im- 
preffion once made, although rapidly, is vivid enough 
to fuperfede the ncceflity of his opening them again, to 
view the fame objects anew ; that is, the fame objcdls 
are afterwards prefented to his imagination with as 
much force and precidon as if he adually faw them. 

** 2. That his imagination, thus warmed, reprefents 
•o liim objei^s, and' fuch as he figures to himfclf^ with 
as nnucli vivacity as if be really Jaw them ; and, lalUy, 
that all Ids fenfes, being fubordinate to his imaginatioii, 
foem concen; rated in the objedl with which it is occu- 
pied, and have at that time no perception of any thing 
but what relates to that object. 

« Thefe two caufos united feem to them fufficient 

for 
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ivdt^lflrelr ko# iM yMiijg^ i>«miid 

"^ctn-wHte, akHo^lr IVe ia» In* cyei iifid 
^ ^foit dtoioisr^" Hii pftfnr ft imprint^ 011 4 itit ima- 
and ercT^ 4 ett£^ wMtiK lie nietfis to wirite is 
kHb plated ibes^, at liWpliHee '^a ^diieh it <i\i^t to 
' ^ libkpap^, and ^diout heia; e<Mr^fk4i^*^h 

^ 'otk^letteiii ; now It fa dearthat kirkafid^' wkkh 
’ll otMKei!rt to the wilt oP his iiRa^tfal!k>ii, will trace 
then) oh file iiesil pzp&i in the fame order hi #hi«h 
aw r^Kfeiitdd on that which is piAtired in his head, 
it n thas'that he is ible to write fevtral Idtersi feveral 
fentcnces, and entire pieces of sMling 5 and what CL%ms 
'to conlfifthth^ idea, that the^otfo^ Devaud writes ac- 
cording to the paper' pairited da hii imagination is, 
ihat a certain fleep^wafkar; nrho iw deferibed in die 
French EneyeiopStlie (atttde Safhnatithi^m}^ having 
written fnmerhing on a paper, another piece of paper 
of the fame fiae was fnbftttmed hi its ftead, -which he 
took for bis own, and made upon this blank paper the 
Corrt^ionfB he meant to haire made on the other which 
had been taken away, precifely in the places where 
they w'ould have been. 

** It appears from the recital of another fa^, that 
Devaud, intending to write at the top of the llrft leaf 
of a white paper book, Firv^, le— ftopped a moment 
ar if to recoiled the day of the month, left a blank 
fpace, and then proceeded to Decemhr^ 1 787 ; after 
which he afked for an almanac : - a little book, fnch as 
is given to children for a new year's gift, was offered to 
him ; he took it, opened it, brought it near his eyes* 
then threw it down on the table. An almanac which 
he knew was then prefented to him ; this was in Ger- 
man, and of a form fimilar tathe almanac of Vevey: lie 
took it, acid then faid, * What is this they have given 
me ; here, there is your German almanac.* At lad 
they gave hvm the almanac of Berne ; he took this like- 
wife, and went to examine it at the bottom of an alcove 
that was perfedly dark. He was heard turning over 
the leaves, and faying 14, then a moment afterwards 
34. Ketflrning to his {^ace, with the aliniBae open at 
Jthc month pf Deceinhli^r, he laid it on tne table and 
wrote in thc.fpac^ which he had left blank the 24th. 
^'^is fcciie happened on the 2 jd ; but as he imagined 
it to be the 24th, he did not miftake. The following 
ji the explication given of this find by the authors of 
' the report : . 

The dates ltd, 24fh,’^and 2Cthy of the month of 

' 


■Ikbys ; he dfinred to liissIriimAi ami the., $k«9- 

dates of ihofc days which he expeded with .fo much ^jdk en. 
impatiencei every timekc^lfleok'np chc^alaiaiUMi, it was ^ 

^only to conftik.tiiciiionth «£ I>eetmbor« Wc^now fed 
why that date proiented itfeif -to his mind, ^ie was 
pe^otmtng a ufle, bdcaiife he imagined thp dsf to be 
the Monday which had fo long engroifed him. It is 
not fnrprifiiig, thatit ihonld bavie/oecjaitt^lflhv ima- 
gination, and thation opening the ahnadao dark 
Ite aitgbi have thougiit hefaw ibis date whkh be waa 
feeking, knd that his imaginafeion oiigbt have reproftnt- 
ed it to him iti aslivefy wsoauner as.if ke bad afluaUy 
feen ttk Neither is it iurprifing-that-he ^uW.hAve 
opened she dimmao at mootk of ^ December t the 
oulVom^of ^pemfinr thie -oiootk snak have made lum 
find it itt the dark: hf: a iWere meahameal operation. 

Man neveie fieeM^b he m onachine fa miueh; as tn ihe 
ftate of fomnambulifm ; it is then that habit siomes’ to 
'&pply tholb'df i'the lba£m that'^nnot^be fervioeable, 
and that it Mkea thepetfow a& wkh ^.inuch preci- 
iionas lf all kw /eofea wvre\ aSidoft adlivky* 

Thefe circumftaneetdvkfwy iheideaofsheve hcfag^iiny 
tkii^ mkaeiiliwui sa the .bi^asrkdi^^ 
with relpedl tofha dawaoditeimaoMkiha^ in 

quell of) tiidtlMfeeadefy'ot^ hauanwefadante aiKex- 
planttkifis, wild wot Iw fnfpiafied:.2it Uidkno 
German almanae f the touGh^udoais. wear Jiattdefit io 
point it out to him f and thoppowfLo^tlikia^th^ 
nefs of the time that it sew iaiaa i A lia. hin^hanilar * 

** An experiment was omderky ehmgh^tWpjace 
of the ink-ilandi^ during tiawHltiti Idem 
writing. He had a %lii ts^ide hin^^Md hadoertibed 
himfelt of the piatee wImm hli idk^Mldaiuwas ftaadiog 
by means of iiglstr txmtioiMhto 

take ink wiahpVecIlNm wiiliom 4 diagtlU%ed lwaf^ 
his eyes mgatn : bat th^k^laiididi Waghmoasd^^ 
returned as ulail twahe{dace whenaddbtiMiaght iSms: 

It mxtft be obfefvdl^ hand kraa 

rapid till it reicliedtiis(hsi|^aitto and then 

he moved it Bawly>^tlB$llW |«a Wnllp 
ble as bb whs feek^^dilijl^ $ fmetved 

that a trick had ksitSiiyWVI^^ikn^iM of 

It; he weatin ^m^ia 
its place. This expertmeitf^was fe mshtiqmvrpeaced, 
and always attended with the lauie etreiiidlbiieea. Does 
not what we have here dated pravei that tie ftaadilh, 
the paper, the tsble, Bcie. isrb]paitiudlon Idtf knigua wlop 
in as lively a manner' as* tkihijiaike 


^ l,^c€vpibetf long occuj^ed ttie mind of the yoong fought the resi ftuidtfli^in the placewherb likaaMMia 


Devaud. 'Xlie ajd and ajih were holidays, which he 
..,expcfltd. with Che impatience natural to perfons of his 
, age, for the arri^l of thbfe moments when their little 
daily labdurs are to be ftifpended. The 25th erpeclally 
was the obje£l of his hopes ; there was to be an illumi- 
nation in the chuixh, which been deibnbed to him 
. in a manner that quite traafpoited hikh 24tb 

was a day ^ labour, which vei^ dliameably be- 
tween the two happy i^ysi It rimy caSty be Con- 
ceived, how ah imagbition fo irritable 'at that of the 
young DeVand would be dnick with tbofe pleafing 
epochs. Accordingly, from the begirintngbf the month 
he had been perpecmdly Cuming oyer tbe'afipahac, of 
, jycvej* He calculated the d^a and the h6ih*i'tiiat 
were tg elapfe before the amTsf pf hli WilhciJ^pr %q- 


tion told him it ojaffiilt to kn^ bednljDtfb wmt prove 
that the fame lively imaginatfOri k dfe^rife'of «m moft 
lingular adlions of this fleep^dUcif I Awd ladly, ^es 
it not prove, that a mere gloiice ofhiv eye il ftfjflklftbnt 
to make his Impreffions as lively ah durable ^ - 

•* The committebi npon’the Whedo, ubboiociietiCt to 
ffleh as wifti to fepeat^tbb fofrib jl^jsebiriibiits, 
make thelf bbli^vaticriis 2. 

To cxattike tfl^irwhet^ChbycanrC^ bpcdtstAiiare 
unknown to' them' in perfeEl^dhik:nefs. 5i'*To db^ve^ 
whether they 'tan tell the hours oh a'Wtt&^iotlib^dttk.* 
4. TdjfCttSove vthen they wri^ miE-daodHh fhom ita 
places ^'^e khStHer they wdl rsturn to thb foms place 
in Order to take' Ink. y/'4^hd, \lkdfy, to tbftb 'Oetice 
Whether they walk with the (iihb''edhfidbirbb k^ a dark 
V'* -Ind 



;« t t r 

•Ww i«4 'miuoMi m-Ih with TrhWi they .n* 

^'tHitedi'-’ '' - . 

• I — ,ii'.- '** Vhtf IftewiCt tMOfMicBd to (uA m «mM 90 m. 
^wrHravalidm^heiriiMw vMww^^ «• Bwk« «l 
ttnr' expeHmtuu in the liffrk f fatewf^^ifaw heeil Im- 
kherttt>A4p(^ thM>the r5MM«f-flc^MailaBf(.aK«f bo 

•lie ' 4 , * • ■ ;., > -'f , t 

- ^EEHEM, » 'MMDMd hifto»«v • «mm •$««■ to 

!fr*y ^y*f * y** A»bIi JsISrt, 

b«e, "be^pheg^ ftwHotot Jw. 
ttoMt'Affi M'wiNra^'haiw ’■o-ieAAble>eftonB> 
ttotoj ^MMWiittk wr >«MK tovaH^ «d wnft of 'toe 
their«^^ ««torfthefce«.. 
^ ^i^'Wd’OthWMBtoBll t04i Jbto^ 
id ^Aito^htoeoii- 
«iH hr4wrtieto<i^Mge «« memm^ ^bK 

^***¥1* !*?°** «« hfgiii;iiH»ty 

•0®J^ wft "irtft j'S.i.;-'' yii ji., '.'■ >' .'* ^ 

woft.jrf -«h« •, 

■ ■ 

^ 'o fqnek 

tom -w-iiw'mBfiBto'O^^Aegiidkjgif^^ '.Afier 
' t«weliwr.%ith 

• of Ac 

* * ” r^tred 

, tlie eftcem 

pftPti* 

llte.ilMtolf own 

|Mg0lMtioil« I 

V-^IMN btin ii«o fo 
iiiriiwr^Rtirdjt tod 
'" ' — S*?* 

*e. 


tonlmlniiiilN 

■ 'to’r 


i- '. < 11li:e ftito^ 




li9ditolb(r4#i(liMl._ 
c«»fptoehe.<to 
■■ y -ff^fabilr twiHi mB i ^ii 

I -rtow Atoto £ipMlr»;4(ni Mir ^4 

• . 4w «fci.t>ityj|eer|totot|»f 


^ 5 !teE:tis;?. 3 Ss^ 

OenmrkgMd eapkel of 9 ducliy’tif ilic ionic name in 
t}ie pracinoe of C^orp, witb « ffct!r]arifr< 

«d in tggtf*. -OoA to it u the <^.pitoto«f'OMtera, 
iMwerlf the gtoll rcMcooet biit Bt jirefeut-liditoited 
^ ^Jw^igAoMtf oriMwiBor. Tttwtotoi.ww once 

. :«*i •.r_ 
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e* liir.iriBB, .-^«Mttito (4«iliM|.i7,.tBWBB.BB.dBM. 

ki»rfMil HdAciaGott<n^ liot 
l»yt.«to p.e^ thiBdBohy.. had, the pofihfiowofit 
«toto|to4 «0<^ Iqr ^ toNty .of the north k 17*0. 
!■' «TS «t Culmbnch wu Bade ro- 

***• ^'****^ ^ 'Gottorp. 

i, ^^ >^yy»nKyr «hc PW if toy metal. 

'4,^ itonawof mpariiig.the flidi «t C&rannits in 
•WBfMjr ^ ithiB} they liy a feundatiao of wood three 
‘ 1J»«iaitoi^jmoB.thM they idaoe theory and over thie 
*mjt4 hy*. »ntodat their hattw with iron ; 
'W^i^dcoottwial motion, beat and jpmi the ore, 
Mduced tojpotadtri during thit opention. 
.,tto «m »t eovemd with water. Tirere are fetir arheefe 
*5™ *® *»*« ^efe beama, each whoelmorhig Ck t ami 
f**\*f*“* * •*. *toaoi^ carrying feme of the metalline 
Miticle* toth tt, w leceired iqto feeeral hdbnr, one 
ffeoed tobmd another r and fiudly. after havimr pefled 
*h^gh <hto all, and depofited feme Icdinent in each, 
K « let off roto-B wry large pit, dmoft hdf an acre in 
toieirt i in which 11 ii fttffered to ftnnd fe long, at to 
deptoteaU it* ^^nt, of whatever kind, and after thia 
It la irt oat. Thi* work iacarried on day and night, 
and the ore taken away and replaced by more at efften 
M ocu^D require*. That ore which lie* next the 
heai^ in which ii wa* pounded, i« alway « the deaneft 

- Whu the dich it walhed at much at they can. • 
hundred wewht uf it ufttally contain* about an ounce, 
or Mrimt but half an ounce of metal, which it not all 
F?.l ^ " • mirtureof gold andiHver, 

““‘lkM®^r“i*" ** quantity, and dually j* 

•ffOtrOtClt tne ini<l.licr ! tllfV thann r*..* .* 
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twow«hvdt«f the miMtiirc: they then put fhelHch in. 
^ i ftirnw with fomc liineftoue. tnd flacken. cr the 
former mdl^gBg cud run them together. ITic 
M « fubftsmcc caAed Icct; thiilach 

ihgr barn with to make it lightcTp to open if 

way^ and render « porbotg after arluch it is cafied 
^ y ^to tkNfoft they add huid in fucb entity aa 
•od then melt it arer again* 

^ At CmcmnitE^ t'hey liave maiiy other way s of redu* 
22^ out of its ore, but partictilarlj one, io which 
wjr^awUloy «o lead during the whole operation f 
jaweas, iii|[enerrig lead is dways needflary, after tfe 
wfiow mentionad procedf . Sec polo. ^ 

auLS, a mathematical indrument, fery. 
11^50 work q^ftloos in gaopng, metfuring, &c. with- 

; meidy by the ffiding of the 
Oarf ' Mr 'the inwrument nndi Vw •***%•!*«•■ *v.. ' i:-...,. 


» T' V V * e w vunier, nunx, ano raitndge ; hut im 

yfe* wmtk' wril, Lnbeck, ^ i$$ feuth.weff of tod nfefnt are (hofe eff Emurd tod CotoethalL 
IJiMntagm, t Iftag' itao. N. Lat. to. 40. , SUGO, * coifety in tiuf ptovirtto^eniireniAt 
Stories, Aeduehy of. or SooA jJLi, U about tnAtad. »5 toifek1u'^i»gt!i, «§ to tauS 
itotoka m kii^ 60 in breadth. It is bonnded bomdol oi the' caff ky that df T rjtriin' w> 
to the «e«tk W on the eaft by rfie Bal- hy the qouhiy of Mkyo, on the aoitb aniHai^S!* 

xvn.‘p« iL ^ lir hy the sldfeA ototoi'U to «fc iS tod^-t^ 

I ^ by 
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flu&n'c. 


|b^':|loXgoix\mDin and ^yQ« j It isontaim 5:970 iioufea* 
41 parifhei^ 6 bfrofiicH ] ^bor^pgh* jijwi fftndtf 4 in€^ 
to paHiamentt tuy^fCpir thif county* and twofor tiic 
t^orougb of' the £a«nff.^iiajiney .wbicii n the only market^ 
4 town in the coanty^^ana is fiiatgd on a bay of tbe/ame 
liamet 50 miles pf KnUHai fud iio north-eaft 
of Dublin. W« Long. & Lat. 54* 13. 

. ,SLIKQ» an tnftrnment Xerviug for ,<;afting ftones 
with great violence. The , inhabkinta Of, tbc Balearic 
iflanda were^famous in hr the dcatecoui^ nui- 

nageMpt 6 t the Kling : it 19 faid tVy fchree^ kinds 

of flings,, foiae "longer^, ot hers, flsortf r, whicb they uflsd 
according as their enemies were either nearer or more 
remote. It is added, that the liHf ferved them, for a 
liead-band, the.fe.cond for a girdle, ^nd timt the tHtd 
they conftantly carried in their hand* . . . , 

SLINGING is ufed varioiifly at fea 1 but chiefly 
for boifling up calks or other heavy things, wkn 
flings, I. r. contrivances of ropes fpltced ipto themfebres 
at either end, with one eye big enough to. receite the 
cafle or whatever is to be flung. There are other fltngiy 
which are made longer, and with a fmall eye at each 
end ; one of which is put over the .breech of a piece of 
ordnance, and tlie othef eye comes over the end of an 
iron crow, which is put into the month of the piecCf 
.tp weigh and boife the gun as they pleafe* There gre 
alfo flings by which the yards are bound. faft to.tbc 
crofs'tree. aloft, and to the head of the maft* witb a 
flrong rope or chain, that if the tie fliould happen to 
.break, or to be ihot to pieces in flght, the yard, nevo 
thelefsj rnay not fall upon the hatches* 

SitNG^NG a if an ^verhard^ in order to flop a kak so 
a (hip, is dune tjius : the man is trufled up about the 
middle in a piece of canvas, and a rope to. keep him ' 
from fluking, with his arms at liberty, a mallet in one 
hand, and a plug, wrapped in oakum and wcU tarred in 
a tarpawling ewt, hi .the other, which heistjo beat 
with ^l .derpatch into the hole or lealL , , 

SL 04 NE (Sir Hans), basnet, eminendy diftin* 
guiihed^s a phyflcisn and a naturalifl:, was of B^oi^h ea^ 
tra^ion, his father Aleaatvder Sloanchcing at the head) 
of the colony of Scots, whiph JKuig James L^Cet^pd ^ 
the north of Ireland, where our author was Wnt .aa 
Killieagh, op the Ap» 5 ^ i(?6o* JiX a yery.farl^ 

neriod, be difphyed a, flrpng inditnation for natural lu» 
ttory i and this propensity hcihg .encouraged by.aXnbir 
able education, he employed .thofe hours whieK yowng 
^people generally lofe by puf^uj;i^ IpW^nd trifling aoHifet- 
^enU, in the fludy of n^^c, and, contemplating^ bar 
work!. . /When ahput iiatce.^,..hc. way attacked m 
fpitting oFblopdf wliiCb.tnr^ten.ed tQ.bc attended with 
eoBfl^rahl.e ,a.Qd whjph interrupted the regolar 

cou^ic pfhis appheatioD fw' three years; h^ bad.,, how? 
ever, already learned enough of phyfle td,kn.9'^ <^bat a 
malady of ' this kind was Q0t\t0ibe removed faddonly, 

and if* 

that ' 

By ftri^ty (I . ,j„, 

fqmc meafure he cdpti^d ^y«i:aftorr,bCv^'i*.«pahlc 4 
to prolong his life b^pnd quinary bopnde t 
an example of the truth of his owojavou^t^ 
tljr^t fobricty, temperance, and mpd^ati^ara 
and moft powerful prefervatiyes thaK^iatjurff bye gwte^ 
.ao.maqknid, . : ».i 

fopn as, he i^overed frop^.his jnflirquty^ he re? 

. 4 ' 
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Adved tq'perfnA 'himfelf in^tbe, diflyrent hraochef of 
phyfic, which was the profeuion be had tnade choice 
and with lAxU viejy .be repaired tp London, 
he hoped to receive that aflifl^e which he . could, not 
find in his oWmoquntryf | ,! \ ^ ; 

On his arrival to. tha metropolis, he enteped himfelf 
as a pupil to the great Staflorth, an exceUent, chemift^ 
bred under, the illuftrious and by hta infirniHiona 

he gained w perfed knowledge of the .compofl^.ipO and 
preparation of the diferent hiada of mfediciives thoo ip 
ufle. At the fame tioic^ bn fli^qd botany at the qelo* 
brated garden at Chelfea, affiduoufly attenck.dthe .pub* 
iic leAures of anatomy and phyfic, and. in, negied- 
ed nothing .that .he likely to prove. Jeryiceablc 

to him in his fqtoce pra^ice* His .principal ?meri^ 
however, was^ hie knowledge oLvatural luftorya^nd it 
.was. this part, of bis. ebaya^cr yrhicbi introduced him 



eariy to the acquaintance of Mr .Boyle, and Mr Ray, 
iarU of .tke^ iarbfr emuwat >paturaUfls of that age* His 
Intimacy with: thefe diflthgm(hed charadUrs continued 
as long aajthpy ^vedll na he WjM careful to com- 
inahicate to wem eyory,:oye^ .f^f OurioOty .thot at* 
trafied. his mteniki^! 1 ^ occa# 

ifionall^ ludeoftejpmMoif^ d^ 

cd.Uveir.applanCeH. ...t’ . ,,, , , . • 

, ,,^ter %dyii>g %r.l!Of 
twg fcventf^ Sfc SloBiifc 

countries to<. wthcr ^to thia maw . ho 

fet out lur Fr^u)^ in the coni^Ony im two other flu* 
dents, and Winf qoifcd to :Pwcp^ipi^ 
ris. In the way 

cd by the faumus mnp 

Mt %ane pre^ntedlhi^^ a fuem? 

men of fuqi; di|kc^tJ|!do<^ <>^4^ 
upon the credit of other 
cd b hiSj^k 

. '!At.".few* 1^. Silom 




ftody. 


of ,eftfcm»u^4 :WhoiJT> i|V 


‘**4* jh •' ' "i'- ' ') ''“'t' 

From Farit Slopnf.iWfiit to.M^tpclieri and 
bei9e,finimflic!d . .let?n of .recfniMReiulatinn from 
T<wta«ibrt,,|t,ft,>j(» Ciiiirat^ 

ftSwftrjjMwWgh hw WinWt 
tp Jearnad,B[^..*f the jg^^gs^n.jpntipjrladgr jf, 

®!^,]Mag^oU?«th«»fle alwajrr^i^cpiltipantndm^J^ptar 
m'sal er^cjiriiippa wfthu^ qa^irpm^ofa^t <s»tj* 

beheld ?itfa pleafure ^np, a4 ff>i w tf^ >.the ,.fiynti»BeffMp 
prodttdioBBof nature, a^ J^r^ia^ 

tipna to elal# them ia a ' 

. .Hav;ngh«ife ibnndanftriipk, ^d)(p^;,cet[templatipn,. 
■which ,w»a enti»elyi,f« 4 Wq,^fl,WP!.^*#ftr 6 f*. tp)[>k.leajy« ,p(f 
hie tnKp- cpmMmm^ ipl^^.qvriml^- ^f'a difiernnt 
)r,ind,JcdwtQ]^lj|, 

Af^«r,fren^mg a nihpj|e;]i^ in<^?e.^og 
triUTeUed.thwB^h ,TOtl» shf Aw.4er«fl* 

,i)d paiSngxh!;oii%h.,7ih9HlAW return.- 

ed to, V%e.hc fvdp y.ihprt lAhoiut li>a 

end of i<|8|4 h^.fetiOUii for 

in^nU{fn.o{ XcUling t^^era a$ a,phj;lieian. ; Q4»ihie.aa.i 
rivftl III X4)nddn,<h/e,inade-:>( thn.M hufiRef»!e(>.«i% hit 
jlIui^kmv.frw>idftJvjlf;,Sa,: and. jdr.Bpyl^ igdrdcr 

to 




. ^ ^ ^ t ^39 ] 

to cotnrtiutficite to' thctA tlit difcoveries lie had made health to the pdofi 


'in hit travSs. The latter he found at home, hut 
thefbrmerhad rrtired to £flex to which place "Mr 
{^oone tranfmitted k ^gteat variety of plantt and fecdft, 
which Mr Ray has defcribed in his Hiitory h'f Plants,' 
and for whtch he makes a proper acko6wledj^bicmt» 
About the year 1706 our author became' acquainted 
with the celebrated Sydenham ; who foon cotitradled fo 
warmnti affedHon for him that he took hint into hit 
hotffe,^ahd' recommended him in the ftrongeft manner to 
bis patients. " He had not been long in London' befoi^ 
he was propofCd by Dr Martiu Lifter as a candidate to 
be admitted a' memhef" of the tloysi Society, o« the 
t6th of November 16S4; and bcingf'appro^t He was 
eledted on the lift of January - 

In 1 68 c he communic^t^ foitie eqri^es’ to theSoL 
cieiy ; and in July the jfafne year ^ wakf "candidate fdr 
the office of their affiffiot fecretary^ k/ 
edit, as he was obliged tor^vi^ wdy^ to 
tcreft 'of his-tdmpetit6r®t/flitlley.' Oh'the rfth df 
April tdSy, he wai dkdeit'k ftUawliif^ < 9 >Uege 6t 
Fhyficians in London j said th^ fe«r lili fr^a rnidl 

fellow travelled DrTaiicri^ ^dtifiiffoo,^b^ 
ed .to the Sotiiety’fih^^plsut 


•a 1 remedy newly difiiSOecred fiw ihe bnir d^Oivmd' dd^ 
Dr S|o«neke^di^thhem:thlkt^ thd/plani 

tud that who VsM^^drid[mth if twenfty 

couple 'Thhi^dlife^aiiiou'he m 13 th 

r'dhithd t'Ulh bf 'S^elmher following her 

With thb dukC ol 


whyikhiQk 


gaverOordf that 
V'Ws^j^e 1h qtwKtydf 
Itliiir & of be- 

' ‘ji’xtn’ ii'v ■ . . . • 

lldpOhhd fbr^Scfh'dtlcqv^es in 
ona the world would have been 


rvi bad ^,t'0ur author, by 
ibed, fi fay, hn 

ar|e died Avon 


[bfil 

fberedibir a^j: 

Odfidte? inte htmrn.^'^lw^ohi^hF^ , ^ 

afet^hO'kdd^ to i^nv 

to BW^arid Wli^ifmver ad^idifiSer% 4 Wld"^ to 

the letter fhc hqd fent to court on. that mrJanchoiy oc- 
dafiOnk ' At Dr'Sldand conld libf thittk 
ghice in her diftreft, whilft the ine^^ oF htee^retiune 'Weic 
preparing for their departure he improved h hnn^kfAg 
•dledlioiirs of nutttnd'fnitribritlet'f lb 
Whole^^yiit JamUicf %aii not kbov'i^^fHl^en tnohuysi hi 
bir^Ht'tog^liH* fuch ' 0 piOdigious nitmher plants, 

that Oii^idffetUm tO' EHgliU'd. Mr 'Ruy'WaaiftouHhed 
tliat One-man could procUrb in one ifiand, aUd in fd 
'i^Oec^i'fpuee, fo -raft a variety. 

On his arrival in London he applied himfelf to the 
prafHee pfdfcffion V b'ecFtnnrTd 'cVtiTnent, 

•hat 'be; wat‘‘ chn^. phyfician to Chrift^s Hofpital. on 
fbe^yth of Odibbey 16^4 S and this’Uffiee he held til} 
the year 1730,, account of his great age .and 

be {buitd,ri ifeccffaty to rcfign. It h fbme- 
whatt'fitAgUkir, and i^ounds much to the Do<£ior*s ho- 
nour# that ^fhdngh he received the emoluments of bis 
office* puWiftually, becaufe ht wouM not laydown a pre- 
cedent which dligbt'htirt bis fucceffors, yet he conftant- 
ly applied the tntptfy to the relief -of thofe who wert 
the ghrateft obji^s of rompaffibn in the hofpital, that 
it might nevet be Vaid he enriched himfelf by giving 
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Me had been eleAed fecretaty to 
the Royal 'So^ety on the 30th of Novemher 1^3; ” 
and upon this oCeufiOnf lie revived the publication of 
the Ph'UdftiphicalTranfafiions, which liad been omit- 
ted'Yor foiuc time. "Me continued to be the editor of 
tMs work iHl^thd^ycar kad the volumes which 

appeared during, that period are monuments of his in- 
diillry and ibgenuity, many of the pieces contained in 
{hem bein|^ written by himfelf. 

' In the mean time be publiified Catalogs Plantarum 

'MS Infutk JinSkd Jp^e pf‘oVtniun/f &c, Seu Pro* 
ar^i M^ 6 t\k Ndiurattt fan frtma^ which he dedica- 
Citted to the Royal Society and College of Phyficians. 
Abiotit the fame time he formed the plan of a difpen- 
f-fjr, where the poor might be furniftied at prime coft 
with foch medicines as their feveral maladies might re- 
quires' which he afterwards carried into execution, with 
theaffiftande of the prefideni and other members of the 
^Ikge of Pliyficians. ' 

■ Our author's thirft for natural knowledge feems to 
hii^c'been born with him, fo that his ciihiiut of curio- 
litics may be faid to have commenced with his being. 
He was continually enriching and enlarging it ; and 
the fame which, in the courfc of a few years, it had ac- 
brdoght every thing that Was curious in art or 
nhtUrt to be nrft offered to him for purchafe. Thefc 
ac^uificions, however, increafed it but very ilowly m 
eolnparHbn of the augmentarion it received in 1 70Z 
by Ime death of William Courten, Efq; a gentleman 
who had employed all his time, and the greater part of 
his fortune, in colle^ing rarities, and who bequeathed 
the ^ole.to Dr Sloane, on condition of his paying cer- 
tahi' debts and legacies with which he had charged if. 
Thefe terms our author accepted, and he executed the 
will of the donor with tbc mod fcrupulous exadtnefs \ 
on Which account fomc people have faid, that he pur- 
ebnied' Mr Courten^e curiofities at a dear rale. 

In 1 707 the firft volume of Dr Sloane’s Natural Hif- 
tory of Jamaica appeared in folio, though the publi- 
tiqn of the fecond Was delayed till 17^5. By this very 
tffeful, as well as magnificent work, the materia nudica 
was enriched With apgr<rat number of excellent drugs 
not before known. In 1768 the Doflor was elected a 
fordgn member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, tn the room of Mr Tfehirnaus ; an honour (o 
much the greater, as wc were then at war with France, 
and the qutyn's exprefs content was ncccffary before he 
cotdd ab^pt it. In proportion as hiS credit rofe among 
the garbed, 'his practice incrcafcd among ptople of 
raiA': Queeii Anne herfrlf frequently confultcd him^ 
and in her lad illnefs was blooded by him. 

On the advancement of George I. to the throne, 
that prince, on the 3d of April 1716, created the Doc- 
tor' a baronet, an hereditary talc of honour’ to which 
no EngUfl) phyfician had before attained ; and at the 
fame time made him phyfician genera) to the arm yi jy 
whifrh ftation he continued till 1727, when be ^was ap- 
pointed phyfic'ian in ordinary to George II^ He at- 
tended the royal family til) his death ; an4 waS; pat^i- 
cularly favoured by (^een Caroline, who placed the 
greateft cohfidence in his* preferiptipna. In the mean 
pnrie he had been unapimoufly diofeu pne df the elfffts 
of the^ College of Phyficians, June 1. I7i6,,and he waijT 
elect’d prcfidcnt of the fapic body on.Sep^embcf, 30. 
1710, aii office 'Whiob he h^ld" for fiiccen years. Dn- 
3 Y z ring 


Siosne. 
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■ fiBftWiKrioa he Mt^lr pve proofi of Ufe. Hedia not, howewj hury f*)!; 

V— » hkleeV aid afljdility ih the ifch»rge 0? hk duty, b,it tude wtach eadudei man from lodtt^ ^ «ce.*^ 

ki i7Jtii«de a 'pW«othpt fccietyof 'i<»l.;an4 « “ 

fb far remitted a wfv ctiiSfidetabfc dlHfcii, which the cor- peo|>fc or diftinawo, of * 

^tioii owed to tiQc^ it in fuch fmall lotni aa the roydtfafmil|^ who fometimw did him the hwow to 

^e kaa inconattiieiit toaie^ateof theiraffaira. wait on him; ton what waa^ill more to hii praife.ke 


SloUIMo 


Hiins was no ll^a liberal to other kamcd bbdieso He 
,liad\lio fooitet^parehafed the nanor of Chelfi^ 
gave the Compai^ of apothecaiiei the ebtit^ twehold of 
their hotttnical garde^i ^ere» upon Condition oidy that 
they ihould pre&nt yearly tp 'the ?loy«l Society wty 
nciir plantti till the njiiJriber (hotlldamoiint to 2000 (a).* 
He gave befides fcfv'eral other confiderable .donations for 
the improeemett't of this garden ; the fitttktion of wbic^ 
eh the banks of the Tliaiiiksp and in the nei^bouTboeil 
of the capita^ was fneh as to render it ttCaol in tw^ 


never re^ifed admittance or advice to rich or poor who 
came to confult him concerning their health. Netcon*.* 
tented with this cotitra£led method of doing goodp he 
B0W» during hie retreat^ prdknted to the public fucli 
ttlelSil remedies as fui^&' bad ^arrantedp during the 
Gourfe of a long continued pradlice. ^ Among thefc i•^ 
the efficacious t^eipt &r diftempera. in'tbe e^i]( and 
bis iiemedy for the bite of a mad dog. 

Daring the whole courfe of his Kfc» SirHaos h^* 
liv^ with, lb much temperance* as had preferved him 


of the capital was tuch as to renacr « uierm »» r --- — 

refpeas : Firft, by producing tbe inoft fait mediciuA fr^Jm feeling the tnfiriwttm of old age ; but in his perth 
-wj. ^ji„ fehOfll vear he besran to comolain of nuns* and to bt fenfible 


plants i aifd. fecondly, by ferving aa an CTetUeat feh^d 
for young bbtanifts ; an advantage wbicb he hioUaf 
bad dented from it in the early part of his life* 

The death of Sir Ifaac Newton, which happened jiT 
1727, made way for the advancement of Sir Hans to 
the prefidency of the Royal Society. He^ had been 
vice-preSdent, and frequently £nl in the chair for that 
grriit man ; and by his long bonseaion a^ith tbif leni^ 
cd body he hud contrafted foftrongan affeAion for it# 
tbai he made them a prefeut of a hundred guineast 
cUuTed a curious buft of King Charles II. its founder, 
to be crcAed in the great hall where it met, and, as to 
frid, was very inilrutncntal in 'procuring Sir Godfrey 


ynr Ik begin' to imnplatn d pitn*, nnd to to fSAlible - 
.£111 unilerM deny, HewM often toird’ to' lay, that' 
the npproadi of deatktomi]^ no terroia along wkhr 
k » that to tod kng tbe ftmke { nnd that to 

waa pimared' tb ree^ k^ktontm^ the grea| Autben^ . 
of hU being ihould thii^‘'’fit« ' After a fluRt' ttoefa of 
thm d^ti to died‘<ttf ftotnil^f Jaanary 175a, and;’ 
waa iitorred>o*‘IHe IVAtoCtolfca, u tbetone vault 

untk^bialMTV’lfte ibltltority being .Mkbded vHMt; the 

that tod et^ei'toew ll^f^rtito'itfttolikd'iHfiafioB.- “ 
Sir Ham bciiw eatremcly fialidibitw left hit cabineb" 
•f:curiofitiesi he tldi‘takcn'ib'^tjh,|Unt tocol> 


faid, wm very inltrutncntal in iirocunng oir waircy -a. 

Copley». beoefaaion of a medal of the value of five h£t, ihould ha vy rnp ^pat ad to hi t dca^^t^ 
guineaei to be annudly given aa an honorary Mrk of m ^ hm a^Via^ 


priiments to tbe^ Society. 

Qn his being raifed Ip the ebaiir, Sir Hetns bnd^fide 
all riiougbtsi of further promotion, and applied himlelf 
wholly to the faithful difeharge of the duties of the of- 
Sees which he enjoyed. In this laudable occupation he 
empWed his time from 1727 to 1730# when, ;at the 
age orfourfcoi^, heformed-a refolution of quitriil||^e 
fervice of the public, and of livihg^for himfclfw, y^ith 
this he refigtfed the prcfidenty of the Royal So- 
ciety moclragainft the inclination of that refpeftable 
body* who chofe Martin Folkts, Efq i tbfocceed him, 
and in a public affcmbly thankid him for the great and 
eminent forviCcs Iw had rendered them. la the moath 
of January I 74 r> he began to remove his library* and 
his cabinet of rarities, from' his houfe in Bloomfbury to 
thbt'at Chelfra y and on th^ tith of March following, 
having fettle^ all to*affaif8*‘he rwired thither himfclf to 


fibr 

_ Tbl^fima. 
mbeeffmii the;' 

i fSt 

his Kfadtoy^^ 
5 i^7 af wlii^^ 


it to tla! public^ on emidl^HM^ilN^ 
made good by parttaWelfe^ 
though large iW appoutiihdai^iWr 
iatrihfic vahite of we goM^Hfod? 
and precious ftondil that vriSiW'.ftW(P^id 
lailwiU 

amounted at’ fejill "tW 
condAsr^Wf-more thtlr^jdi^ibeb 
were iHuftrated with cfrtsyto.«Sy^ii*riiWeh dhd dolbiWedi 
from nature, iA>eiW Wrirtr J j66 maaafci^sy ’nnd an infi. 
mtb mnhher bf rsriWiiiid ddriouii WoH^ bf -tviry kind, 
tlm p^ament »bej^ l^cyv md folfiSied tbe^ 
conditions. .■ 

^ SLOANEAV/fo betarty f A' gcdtii^of pfonb-b^ 
longing to of pbf7eaifesf|^'’hWd' ordcrtif nlipsmto 

sgimd'i and'in *tW naltnWTfyftem tanj^nlt bhder i^tim^ 
eoth dtderi' jfwrnforphi corolhrie j^tSpemloui 

. . .a ^ ^ ljI * ** ' ■ ' _* .iaL. «■ 1^, 


baviflff fettled all hls*affaif 8 *‘he rwiredtwtftcrwiiniclt to join ororr, jvmmmm. 

ci^oy in peaceful mil^iriUhy the remains of a weU-fpeili tim oalyt' pcntaphyBoWS wiid decidu^ ^ ^ pnfrmited > 


^ (A) .Thi. gorfeu-wu. firft etottiftod to tto Comply to.« 7 ? 5 foSj 

rfem wkb a grett Variety of pjanti, for the improvement 

able an undertaking, granted to the Company the mtontanew of it, betng part of h*|tote a^ ya^r of 

oil conditi^Uat K ftould to fiw ever w^erwd at a phyfic garden. Aa Sm|£ Vtok 

obliged the Coaepany, in confideration of the laid grant, to pitfisnt yearly te.lto Rtoal Society, la cito « 

weekly mectinp, fifty i^imebt of planta l|wt Had grown in the gaiden Ito 

to be Qiecifica9ydi«i>a from each other, until tbe number of two tWand ‘**"5!**^ 

bef way comp1(;te<l in thp yw t^Si. to, \7.3Td»e Company a 

by .KyferaCi which is placri) p^n a pc$e^ m w centre ©f tHe j|^rden> with a Latin laferiptioap exf feffidK 
d^tioiii j|i»dtto^G^n'^^'.a4vwt^|ia’«flij , 
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Sluice. 


pcrComtod; the' bciry it ' corticofey echinatedt 
fecrmputf tnd gaping. There are two fpecicsi the 
^ dmiais, ^/fi^iUnargmata* 

See Prunv»« 

SLOOPf afmaU velTel fumiAted with one mafti the 
maiiifail which is attached to a galF above, or to the 
mai^on i^s foremoft edge, and to a long boom below, 
by which' itil<i occasionally Shifted to cither quailcr* 
See Shif* - 

SAOof a name given to the fmiUeft vclTcU of 

war eacept cutters, . Th^, arc either rigged ai fliipc 
•r Ihowa, 

SLOT, in the fportfman’a language, a teitn uM tp 
exprefs the mark c^tbe foot of a ftag or other aqiinri 
proper ibr the chafe in the clay or earth, W which 
they arc ab]e to gnefs when the anii^l nailed, and 
which way hct went. The flot;, or treading of the 
ftag, k very niedy Audied ,on thia pcca^fl • the 
Hot be larger deep pdn^ hi the groptid, and whh 
an open cleft, and, added to thefe .tmirkiiy. ja 
a large fpace between marh and Riark^vit tt«cftarn that 
the ftag, ia an old one^ If there be obfenred the flxM 
or treadingf of two, the one Jopg ^nd other Voiunh 
and both of ope fme;, the L>9|g atwayc that of 
the laiger ammaii, »bot]Sfr way of know- 
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mg the dd onqs aipfliVx 
sag! whkdi i#fi 


I^i^ into ^ Seme, though the grpund|;»etweea t( 4 b Sluice 
nfc above ifo^t highc^.iha«e>1icror ^ 

.Sluicca arc made different ways, according to the ufe 
for whieh they are Jmended ; when they ferve fo^ navi- 
gaupn, %y arc ftut with two gates, prefenting aow 
MgJe towards the ftream i when they arc made near the 
two pair of gates aK> made, the one to kcc,p.tlm 
wqtcr ottt and thcotheron, asoccafion requires : in thi| 
cafe, the gates tpyrarde the (ce.prdeot an angle that 
way, and the others the contra^ ^^71 and t)jc fpace 
cnciofed by th^e gatea is c^d the Camber, men 
iluices are mack in the ditches of afortrefo, to keep up 
thc-vrater in fome parts, inftead of gates, i h ut ters am 
madcib as to Aide tm and down in grooves^ and whea> 
they 9rt m^e to railc an inundation, they arc then ihut 
by manrof fquarc timbers let down in cuUilcs, fo as 
to lie cbfe and Arm. 

The wotdjiuicek formed of the French ^Aj/r, which 
derives from the Latin epcc/u/a, fouird in the 
SaHc law in the fame fenfe. But this is to be reffrained 
to the fluices of mills, ficc. for as to thoft (erving to rnife 
veiTels, they were wholly unknown to the ancients. 

SLUR, in mufic, a mark like the arch of a circle, 
drawn from one note to another, comprehending two 
or more notes in the fame or different degrees. If the 
notes are in different demes, it fignifics that tlicy are 
all to be fling to one fyllable ; for wind inftruments,, 
that they are to be made in one continued breath } and 
forffringed inftruments that arc ftruck with a bow, as., 
a violin, dec. that they are made with one ftroke. If 
the notes arc in the fame degree^ it AgniAcs that it is 
aH one note, to be made as long as the whole notes (o 
connedt^ ; and this happens moft frequently betwixt 
Ac laft note of one line and the firft of ^ next; which * 
is particularly oallcd fync^atum^ 

SLUYS, a town of Dutch Flanders, oppoTite the, 
ifland of Cadfand, with a good harbour, lo miles oorth 
of Bruges. E. Long. 3. 25. N. Lat. yi. 19. . 

SMACK, a fmall vcffd, commonly rigged as a Hoop 


. by^ Ae tmgd- 

. “'hinder feet of, tb^ old qnes 
never reach to of th< 

you^pm do. . ^ 

SLpTH, in aookgy,* See Bgso^irs. 

a deep 'tbe cmft (kin of 

a^ftiake, t W of,tcjqM»lff£-ind the fcar of a Found* 

am dfo flottgh of 

w#r, is ked,, of he 

*,/^UCZK, a laygf|ipA,p$||k^^ in Pobihd, in 

Zithuania, apd capifid^f. d^y of Ac ftroc name ; 
frinious #br tl;pep,bgta|ps gaiped here by Copdaniinc 
duke of Qfrrog ow tbeTaitirs/Jn Ao reign of Sigtf- 

mui^ L .]tt on tbcTivier ^lufzk, 7a nailea or hoy, ufed in the coafting or fifhingltrade/or as a 

rpathnsaiU; ^inmr, and of JJoyogrodcck* tender in Ac king’s fcrvicel 

or East Goth LANDi a province of 
zoology. Sea Lijr4^ Sweden* which mpkes nart of Gothland ; and is bound- 

SLUICE, a f^eoftimbei>,iloiiei, orothermattcr, ' • . . u m 


ferving to retain a^ raife the v^U^o£ a rivcfi dec. and 
OD occafion to let it pafs. 


s and colltds 
«tI,n®hJn 


Such is the Alice of a mill* which fin 
tbp a rivjplet* &c. to let it fil 

tUts grpaiar pl^ty uppp tfsc mill-wh^,.- fuehjifio vc 
Aofr • 91: > drpins to difebprge wafey off 

land. And fuch,are.tbe,Pwcespf F^qdcr'a, ike^ which 
ftwe to prevent the waters of the fea -from overflowing 
Ae lower lands. 

Sonctimes^rherriv v knrd^ canakendofed between-* 
tF0.gatta.t9r flu4cf8,jn.artificialjavigatipns, to fave the 
water, aqd render tht df boatieq^Iy ei^^nd* 

rajF9,:U^ards'and*^^nw^ ; at >n Ae fime^' orBri- 
ave iq rrance.1 . which qne a of mafflve ural^ hiiitt 
parallel to' each other, at the difianct of 2Q or 
clbfed with ftrong gates at each end, hetwejpn Ftiicli is 


cd on Ac north by Oil rogothia or Eafi Gothland, on - 
the caft by Ac Baltic fea, on the fouth by Schonen 
and Bleclangu, and on the weft by Weftrogothia or. 
Weft Gothland. It is about 1 12 oiilea in length, and 
6f in hreadth.- Calhnar is Ac capital town. ^ 

a town qT Germany, in FranconUji .. 
a^dd in the conpty of Hennebcrg : famous lot; Ac coq- j 
federacy entered into by the German Proteftants ftgaiuft., 
the emperor, commonly called- the feajtte of 
The deiign of it was to defend their religion and liber- 
ties.' It ia frated on the river Werra, 25 miles foutb- 
weft of Erford, and yo north-weft of Bambeig. E. 
Long. 10. 33. N. LhL CO. 49. It is fuljedt to Ac 
prWe orfR&.CaffcI. ^ 

' 'SMALL AGE| in’ bqtany. flefc Aviusfr*" ' 

' SMALT, a ‘^kind of gists oi a dark blue ccitohi*, ' 
whmfa ^cn levigated appears of a moft beaurifu) coi ‘ 


a kind of canid or chambier, confiderably longer tfian lour ; auA if it coUld be made fuffi^cntly fine, wqqld be 
^oad i F^^cin a vcffd being cnclofcd, Ac Faieris let' Uti excellent fucccdancum for uUraihqriiic* as hot only 
oul Ac 6rft Mte, by wliich Ac vcffcl ia'raffed 15 or reftfting dl kinds bf weaAc^, but tvcii the -moft violent ' 
vff fleet, and paffed but of tills canal into jlnoth^rn\ucH ”fim. 'it ig j^repareft by( inelting ,bpi pi^t pf 
biglier. By luch means a boat is conveyed out of Ac cobalt wsA t'^0 df ra 1 id%ulS‘i$f pbtUlh. 

3 At-^ 
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bottoms of the crucibles in which the Jh^alt is 
iimcatQa* ihanufadured we generally find a regulos of a whitifh 
Dolour inclining to red, and extremely brittle. This is 
melted afre(h« and when cold feparatet into two parts | 
that at the bottom is the cobaltic regulus, which is em» 
ployed to make more of the fmali ; the other is bif- 
muth. 

SMARAGDUS, in natural biftory. See £me« 


KALD. 


SMEATON (John), an eminent civil enjglneer, was 
bom the aSth of May 1734, 0 . S, at Avfthorpe, near 
Leeds, in a houfe built by bis grandfather, and where 
bis family liave refided ever fince. 

The flrength of his uiiderflanding and the originality 
of his genius appeared at an early age $ his playthings 
were not the playthings of children, but the tools which 
men employ ; and he appeared to have greater entertain- 
ment in feeing the men in the neighbourhood work, 
and afleing them quefiions, than in any thin||r elfe. One 
day he was fecn (to the diftrefs of his family) on the 
top of his father*s barn, fixing up fomething like a 
windmill ; another time, he attended Tome men fixing 
a pump at a neighbouring village, and obferving them 
Cut off a piece or bored pipe, he was fo lucky as to pro- 
cure it, and he actually made with it a working pump 
that raifed water. Thefe anecdotes refer to circum* 
fiances that happened while he was in petticoats, and 
mofi likely before he attained his fixth year. 

About his 14th and 15th year, he had made for 
himfelf an ^engine for turning, and made feveral pre- 
fents to his friends of boxes in ivory or wood very 
neatly turned. He forged his iron and ftecl, and 
melted his metal t he had tools of every fort for 
working in wood, ivory, and metals. He had made a 
lathe, by which he had cut a perpetual ferew in brafs, 
a thing little known at that day, which was the inven- 
tion of Mr Henry Hindley of York ; with whom Mr 
Sineaton foon became acquainted, and they fpent many 
a night at Mr Hindley’s houfe till day-light, converfing 
oa thofe fubjefis. 

Thus had Mr Smeaton, by the flrength of his ge- 
nius and indefatigable indufiry, acquired, at the age of 
j 8, an extenfive fet of tools, and the art of working 
in mod of the mechanical trades, without the aflifiance 
of any mafier. A part of every day was generally oc- 
cupied in forming fome ingenious piece of mccha- 
nifna. 

Mr Smeaton's father was an attorney, and defirous 
of. bringing him up to the fame profeflion, Mr Smea- 
ton cherefore came up to XiOndon in 1743, and attend- 
ed. the courts in Wefiminfief hall ; but finding (as his 
common exprefiion was) that the law did not fun the 
bent of his genius, he wrote a ftrong memorial to his 
father on that fubjrdl ; whofe good fenfe from tliat mo- 
ment left Mr Smeaton to purmc the bent of his genius 
in his own way. 

In 1751 he began a courfc of experiments to try a 
machioe of his invention to meafure a fbip’s way at ftp, 
and alfo made two voyages m company with Dr Knight 
to try it, and a compafs of his own invention and mak- 
ing, w'hich w^as made magnetical by Dr Knight's arti- 
ficial magnets: the fecond voyage was made in the Forw 
tune (loop of war, commanded at that time by Captajn 
Alexander Campbell. 

lo t753 tlt&xd member of the Royal So- 
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cicty ; the number of papers publiihed in tbeir TriuL Sme sten. 
adlions will (how tlie univerfality of hjs genjus and • " 

knowledge. In 17.59 honoured by an pnani- 

mbus vote with their gold medal for his paper entitled 
** An E^erimental Inquiry concerning the Natur^ 

Powers of Water and Wind to turn Mills, and other 
Machines depending on a Circular Motion." 

This paper, he mys, was the refult of experimeutt 
made on working models in the years 1753 an^ ^753« 
but not communicated to the Spqiety ti)! 1,759 > hfitorc 
which time he had an opportunity pf putting the .efic.^ 
of thefe experiments into real pra^iccj in a variety of 
cafes, and for various purpofes, Co as to afitire the So? 
cicty he had found them to anfwer. 

In December 1755, the Edd^fione liglitboufe was 
burnt down : Mr W^on, the chief propnetor^, and the 
others, being defiroua of rebuitcKng it in the moft fbtH 
fiantial manner, inquired of the earl qf Macclesfield 
(then prefident of the Kdyal Society ) whom be. thought 
the mofi propor to. rebu^ it | his lordihip recommend- 
ed Mr Smeatbn. . . 

Mr Smeaton undertook the work,; ond eoinplctcd it 
in the fummer of- 1759., Of thi; Mr Smeatou g,iveB an 
ample dtfciibtipq in thq ho,^o^^cd in 179J ^ 

that ediriou has bceW fbtd a^>pd kfecond 

is now in llie pi«fs, Uhdeir theV^^^rd eiVcepi-. 

ed friend Mr AuBcrtl' the , 

London afiufance bo^r^^^ , r ' , * . / . 

Though Mr tho ^ 

Eddy (lone liglithoufeih I7^,(a wotkthat 
much credit), yet it appears he did npt ,Mt..VKo 

r..., . >. 


full bufinels as a dvihengm^rf fdf in 1 
Yorkfhire, be offered hidlalfi 
the receivers pf the X)er#efft^atW 
3 1 fi of December ih dliat W 
full board of Cneeb^h. hoj(||itii% itn VmpW 
fiatteiing to himfelf 1 t^heir^p pfrioint ^ 
recommended and bowei^iiBy 




wmpgiii^atea ; 


for the employment Ah tpls U|^0f#mel;it hq^fv^s.yenr 
happy, by the afliftaace and of his partnef-Mf 

Walton one Of the rbdbWers, who taking iipon.^ 
the management tihd ^accounts, kfl Mr’ Smeaton leifuro 
and opportunity to exetifhif Abilities on public works, 
as 'well as to make many imjf^Ovemcnlts in themills and 
in the eftates of Greenwich hofpUal. Ej^.the year 
1775 he had fo much bufinefs as a civil engineer, that 
he wifhed torefign this appointment ^ and would have 
done' it then, had not fiis friends the bte Mr Stuart 
the hofpital furveyor, atid Mr IbbetfpQ their fectetaiy, 
pivvailed upon him to ebntinlie in Uie ofl&ce about two 
years longer. 

Mr Smeaton having now got into full bufinefs as a 
civil engineer, performed many works of general utili- 
ty. He made the river Colder navigable, a work that 
required great (kill and judgment, owing .to the. very 
impetuous floods in that river ; He panned and at- 
tend!^ the execution of the great canal in Scotland for 
' conveying the trade of the pbu’i^ry cither to the Atlan- 
tic or German ocean ; ahd having brought it to. the 
place originally intended, he ^Ulined a handfomc year- 
ly falary, in order that he might attend to the multi- 
plicity of his other bufinefs. 

On the Opening of the great arch at Lonc^n btidgr,. 
the excavarioU around and under the killings ft> 
confidcrabler that the bridge was thought to be iu 
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Smesttos. gmt danger of falling. He wav then in Yorklbirc» 
- ■V"***^ and was fent for by exprefs, and arrived with the ut* 
moft defpatch^ I thipk (fays Mr Holmes, the au« 
thor of hb life) it was on a Saturday morning» when 
Che apprchenflon of the bridge was fo general that few 
would pafs oyer or under it. He applied faimfelf im- 
mediately to examine it, and to found about the fterlinga 
•B minutely as he could j and the committee being call* 
cd together, adopted bis advice» which was to repur- 
chafe the ftoneg that had been taken from the middle 
pier, then lying in Mobrfielda, and to throw them intp 
the river to guard the fterlings.*/ Nothing {bows the 
apprehetifionB concerning the falling of the &jdge more 
chan the alacrity with which this advice was^purfujcd t 
the ftones were repurchafed that day, borfes,. carts, and 
barges, were got ready, and they began the work on 
Sunday morning*. Thus Mr Snieaton» in all human 
probability, faved London bridge fithn falling, and fe- 
cured it tul more effediual methods could be taken. 

The vaft Tariety of miUs which Mr Smeaton con- 
ft fuded, fo greatly to the fi^tisf^ion and advantage of 
the owners, will fhbw the gyeat jufe which he made of 
his experiments in 1752 751 * for he neveritnifted 

to theory in any cafe where , he have an^opoor- 

toriity to inve^gate b.hy eif^riaeint. He bailt a 
4 teadi engine at Auft^rpie, .yi;nd ..ma^ axperimenu 
thereof, purpdficly to mcertain,,the power of Newco- 
menb fteam engine| whi^ ht improved lUd brought to 
a far greatel^ degtii^e of jMrfediony ^oth in its conft ruc- 
tion and poWem^ ^hao ft Wks before^ 

hfi* Smhatpn during many y^ars his life was a 
frequent a^f^idhnt on parliamedt# hisopiiiion being con- 
ItnQifty ^lued fori ^k. his ftfengftb pf Judgment 
and peVfpktiity e^'exprei|^ jha.fuU difplay s it 
WM biy cooibnt cuftom, to plan or 

fitopoit aiiy if||imfnre, to himfelf fully acquainted 
with iti to fde ^fprp be would engage in it i 

by'ihis catttibb"^' ad^ to'th^ cltarnefs of his drferip. 
tion an^ the integrity df^s ht^nrt, he fcldom failed to 
obtain Cor the biU which he fupbrted an afl of parlia- 
ment. No one waa^card With inofc attention, nor had 
any one ever riiorc contience pinced in Ws teftimony. 
In the courts of law he had feveral compliments paid 
him from the bench by Lord Mansfidd and otliei's, for 
the new light which he threw on difficult fubjcdls. 

Aboiit the year 1 785 Mr Smeaton^s health began to 
decline and he then took the refolution to endeavour 
to avoid all the biifineiis he could, fo that he might 
have IrifUre to publiih an account of hia inventions and 
works, which was certainly the firft wim of his heart ; 
for he has often been heard to fay, that ** he thought 
he could not render fo much fervice to bis country ns 
by doing that.^’ He got only his account of the Ed- 
dyllone lighthoufe completed, and fume preparations to 
his intended Treatife on Mills ; for he could not refift 
the felicitations of his friends in various works : and 
Mr Aubeft, whom he greatly loved and rcrpcfled, be- 
ing chofen chairman of Ramfgatc harbour, prevailed 
upon him to accept the place of engineer to that har- 
bour s and to their joint efforts the public is chiefly in- 
debted for the improvements that have been made 
there within thefc few ycats, which fully appears in a 
report that Mr Smeaton gave in to the board of truilccs 
in 1791, wliicii they immediately publiflu’d. 

Mr Smcatoiv being at Attilliorpc, walking in lii? 


garden on the 1 6th of SeptemlxT j 792, wav ftruck with Smeatot 
the *ivd died the iSch of 0^ober» ** In his ill- H 

nefs ({ayx.Mr liolmes) I had feveral letters from him, Smellmg. 
figned with his name, but written and ligned by ano- 
tfaer’a pen-; the didiion of them (bowed the (irength of 
his mind had not left him. In one written the 26eh 
of September, after minutely deferibing his health and 
feelings, he fays, * in confequence of the foregoing, 1 
conclude myfelf nine-tenths dead ; and the greateft fa- 
vour tlie Almighty can do me (as I think), will be to 
complete the other part ; but as it is liktly to be a linger- 
ing illnefs, it is only. in His power to fay when that is 
likely to happen.*' 

Mr Smeaton had a warmth of expreffion that might 
appear to thofe who did not know him well to border 
00 harfhnefs ; but thofe more intimately acquainted 
with him, knew it arofe from the intenfe application of 
bis mind, which was always in the purfuit of truth, or 
engaged in inve (ligating difficult fubjedts. He would 
fometimes break out haftily, when any thing was faid 
that did not tally with his ideas ; and he would not 
give up any thing he argued for, till his mind was con- 
vinced by found reafoning. 

la all the focial duties of life he was exemplary ; he 
was a moil afPedlionatc hufband, a good father, a warm, 
zealous, and fioccre friend, always ready to affill thofe 
he refpedied, and often before it was pointed out to 
him in wliat way he could ferve them. He w'as a lover 
and encourager uf merit wherever he found it ; and 
m;uiy men are in a g^eat mcafure indebted to his af- 
fiftatice and advice for their prefent (ituation. As a 
companion, he wat. always erttertatuing and inflruclive ; 
and none could fpend any time in his conipuny without 
improvement. 

SMELL, oDOva, with regard to the organ, is an 
impreffion made on rite nofe by lililc p articles conti- 
nually exhaling from odorous bodies : VV'’ilh reg::rd to 
the obje£l, it is the figure a>td difpofition of odorous ef- 
fluvia, which, (licking on tli^uig in, excite the fenfe of 
fmclling : And with regnid to the foul, it is the per- 
ceptiou uf the impreffion of the obje^il on the organ, or 
the afT.clion in tbc' foul refulting therefrom. See 
Axatomy, N® 140; and Metaphysics. 

SMELLING, the acl whereby we perceive fmelU, 
or whereby we become IVnfiblc of r)dorous bodies, by 
means of certain effluvia thereof; which, (Inking 011 
the ol(atlory organ, biilkiy enough to have their irrv- 
pulfc propagated to the brain, excite a (cufation ip the 
foul. The principal organs of fmclling arc the no link 
and the olfadlory nerves; the minute ramifleatsons of 
whicfi latter are diftributed throughout the whole con- 
cave of the former. For ibcir deferiptions, fee Aka- 
TOMY. 

Smelling is performed by drawing into the noflrik 
the odorous effluvia floating in the air in infpiratioit, 
which {Irike.with fuoh force againil the ril>rjUa of 
the olfa^ory nerves, which the figure oi the nofe, and 
the fituatiun of the little bones, render oppofite tliereto, 
as to. (hake them, and give them u vibratory motion ; 
which a^ion* being communicated hence to the com*- 
mon fenfory, occafions an idea of a fwcet# or fetid, or 
four, or an aromatic, or a putrefied objc6tr &c. The 
matter in animals, vegetables, foflils, which chiefly 
affeds the fenic of fmclling, Boerhaavc obferves, iv 
that fubtile fubllancc, inherent in their oily paits, 

called 
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tfae.mo&fnigmt .ba^i^ «il»trfeinafiii» lilift fcAr^ tny 
fid)dl«t vi!l f bitt t^.pomd m 
'- bodks» gfvtt^tliettii^ffagtsa^*' " 

W^f 4)b&rvet»;tbniMPiiiet iia?e gMeriUy 'fkit "kiik 
•of fitieiKffg. ia ftfacb grdrter'perfemotf than nitn^t hy 
thia alannlliqr^fiiiifoiftthrtintlitkai^bddiea^ whkh 
* ‘CtMild not a^hefwtlc& known; hunt niitihntr food at a 
great '4iftaitce« aa lioonda ^and btrda df ’fireyi or hid 
among ath€r^iibftancea*:at dneki, fire. Man» himtiig 
•^•nther mnana of judging of hie food» dlti^ dkl not need 

imieh famity in ilia nofe ; yat have wc iaftattoei-of 
a great deal rren in ' man. In the Mifiotre tkr jfniUktt 
we are affurrd there are negroes ,who» by the fnsell 
alone, can diftiriguilh*betwren thefbotftfpiof-hFMieli- 
-anan and a nagio.. It ts found, that the lamiov, there- 
with the lip^r partof the noftrik it fenced, and ndirdi 
ferve to receive the divarications of thfcolfuftory perm, 
arc always ioager, and folded tip together i« greater 
numbers, as the animal has this fen(e more acute | the 
various writhiugs atid turnings of thefe laminiB detain- 
ing the odoriferous particles. 

The fenfe of fmelling may be dimtniflicd or deftnoy- 
edby difeafes ; as bythe m 9 idttre,dryners, inflammation, 
or fuppuFatiun of theolfadlory niembrsAc, the^eompref- ^ 
den of the nerves which fupply it, or fotee fauk 'in the t 
brain ithdf at thetr origin- A defcA, or too gtenfe a . 
degree of (olidity of the foiall fpon^y bones of the up- 
per jaw, the caverns of the forehead, &e. may 4ikcwtk 
impair this fciife ; and it may be alfo injured by a eol- 
iedipn of fetid matter ip thefe caverns, which is eonti* 
nualjly cahaling from them, andalfo by tmmoderatt ak 
; 0 f fhuff. When the nofe abounds with moiiliire, alter 
gentle evacuations, fuch things as tend to take off iitri* 
nation aud coagulate the thin fliarp ferum may be ap- 
plied ; as the oil of anife mined with line flour, cam- 
phor diffolved in oil of almonds, flee, the vapours of am- 
licr, fraukiucenfe, gtim-mailic, and benjfimin, may like- 
wife be received into the nofe and mouth. For tnoift* 
cninn the mucus when it is too dry, fome recommend 
foufr osade of the leaves of marjoram, mixed with oil of 
amber, maijoram, andanifeed : or a Aemutntorp of cal- 
cined white vitriol, twelve grains of whichmiy be mix- 
ed with two ounces of manoram water and filtrated. 
The fleam of vinegar upon iron, and received up 
the aoflriis, is alfo of me fdr fofteniog the mucus, re- 
fDoviu^obflrudioDB, Icc. If there 1 m an uker in the 
fibre, It ought to be dcclled with fome emollient pint- 
fhent, to which, if the pain be very greats a little hp- 
dinum anay be added. If it be a venereal ulcer, ix 
grains of corrofive Cublimatc may bediffolved in a pint 
and a half of brandy, a table fpoonful of which may be 
taken twice a day. The ulcer ought likewife to be 
waflicd with it, and the fumes of cinnabar may be re- 
ceived up the noftnls. 

If there be leafon to fulfil that the nerves which 
fu{^1y the o^gpns of fiueniiEig.aiiT inert, or want flinio- 


pivt from theetr^y, floi^,^ and other pnti. «Se€ Mfi- 
Pavtlil. v - 

^£W, in meiicbridOlcr* £le Mfiaovs. 
Sb^liAICr koMii ^Moorito, bi hobmf f A go- 
vius of phmts belonging to the Anfs of ^pfiMahai^ovdm 
wf aiid'in’flwoatnrald^emfaiiglp 

ebe ' t nh ord^ ThomidbcaM is heim- 

phylloui, and there is no corolla ; the femiie ttnly«> is 
*alfl> beuipbyllOil^ ^nrklas^ tom^^l.theve are three 
'llyl»Siiiriloon}ar >37ton.aiie iS 

fptciet^'the af(kiio,'bisc4ifiii^tpHNhiinii' ‘ksAjumiibii old- 
meondiWia, totrifoliaf ^4 ep os i ds<^- iaondman hdaa 
ooa, hnrbaena, :tb«fligotta,dBfi«M|na, bod j^ekia-chiaa. 
iQ£ thtle^^lin fmihw fitiikpariUa, whhdi^aljMrAe 
Apaiilk>^M0t, » TMis^ardddn- 

ferftbed iathelpiidoa1dMksl |a^ Dr Wright, 
^he, during n Ifmg ocfideace in |aiaakay sande bouuvy 
dtts pectiliaai'fliidy* - '' ' 

■ mM*. fiftfw'tt’MBjrw Met 

.^e!lenM«iT4£etMl«,4iMot]i 
i m «fae «t)wr Me we 
•MreeiNtawMe cJM<ri rflh4 bi 4iy 'fat^< w-br difp^. 
•lHkr.4Mrer.M7(|Mt« «i*h 'Uw fnut k « 
,'fal(ck''b«p«tv ew i ia i hin SM$, :■ 

: ff iftmifc pi ea lhu M ig l m ki I w m i M ^i ig ri w i S i iirf wr 

fcko i' t rie i l y, i i M e e 

tfae;fiiiitiii(aeMitl» ] p t ki iia -'Vtfti SM li awif llpirt ewfr 
to lauMvthBiCM’«akie^kiBaM4k>li'kMt .4hc "k,g 
£bm with ■»'i» >b 4a i(l wiak t 't JkadP' 

«eed>tiU'kMt ■i»Mc:wwn. k;|K »« * ■ 

of the wi»d,Hd>ie4f fiWbfeptrili t . 

- Tkc!leiiiWik,-i» k >ki.»< 4>f fa i il ^^ 

»ei(Mti4 fimi«icfw4,;vkkik StwSiMMf 

mi I.'wrjiMiojMMWti)' 

{MMnen fqeriiilrjifMlkvSiS.M * 

rifMMmw'-qinSiink « 

- Sioee 

per op Sar£t|iMS»l*<i‘*;r' 


b, wia,, 

fcrtkeii in iri' ikimMiimt inf fa 

. . -- 

^aionei^ Yol,; L-'faftfkji Bblfce i 
tlMMi ibtiMdgr.!' 

cMt« ,1^ jIpntkkHw iKi- k# k««ih>l>4>0" 
liMiheei* •ka4«l Iknv the 

yaws and in mnererin|bf|]oiitf ns n<^s, tfjfhi, mdenof- 
tolit; pains ofthe bones, and imrioMoamiiipfroiiab^ 

•« Sk 

fpecific in aUibgp ^.i^ f 
careful ohiervatioa of its sp^s ^ 
cafes, I mi^ dadarc i ^uU pfap .no Mpeodnfler op 
farfapSrilla alone. Bnt it’ mfemiq^ ^d.m been 
tried, or, was irfed along with .fi^apiu^lhi, n cure 
was foon effeAed. Wbem the pa^ts find beria vedu- 
eed by pain, diforder^ and, in^imryi;,! m^he^ a do- 
cofUon of farhpaiilhi, 

^ of the twice a gmaW fluffed^ 

, i, - '®the mpft dfplord>le 

laiing, volatile falts, or j^rpng iiouffi, 104 other tningt carious or iU-mfppfed fores or cancers*’* 

de I The china, or oimtal impedes of china root, hna 
Toiindifli prickly ftatks and red behies, and is a native 
of China tad Japan. ^The pleudo-cbina, or ocddentil 
fpecies, has rounder TmMtb ftalks ai|d blackberries, 
g^s wild ip Jamaica andTpcgbiiPs M ^ 

^ our own cUmiitCt , / , . ^ 

Thefe 



which occifion ineezing, may be applied to the noi 
the forehead may likewise be anointed witb brifam of 
Peru, to which may be added a little oil of amber. 

^WELT, in ichthyology. ';^c £iju[.iio. 

SMELTING, in metafiinm, the iufion ar.meltiiig 
^ iht’ orig of mdtals, in order to fepiam^ tiK ;mcti^e 
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Thefc roots have fcarce any froell or particular taftr : 
when frefti, they are faid to be fomewhat acrid, but as 
brought to us they difeover, even when long chewed, 
«o other than a (light uuctuofity in the mouth. Boiled 
i^n>atcr,thcy impart a reddifli colour, andakind of vapid 
doftneft I tile decoaion when infpilTated yields an uiic- 
tuems, farinaceous, almoilinnpid mafs, amounting to up- 
wards of half the weight of the root. They give a gold 
yellow tinfturc to re^ified fpirit, but make no fcnlible 
drawing oflF the fpirit from 
4he filtered liquor, there iremains an orange-coloured cx- 
tra6), nearly as infipid as that obtained by water; but 
Scarcely in half its quantity, 

Chioa root is generally fappofed to promote perfpi- 
fation and urine, and by its foft unduoui <iaiility to 
blunt acrimonioua bumoure. It was firft introduced 
into Europe about the year 1535, with the charaaer 
Ota tpecilicagainft eenerealrdilorder.: the patient waa 
Kept warm, a weakdeaiaion of ebioft/oot was afed for 
oommon drink, and a ftronger deooaion taken twice a 
day in bed to promote a fweat. Sneh • regimen is 
doubtlefs a good auailiary to mcrmirial alttratieet: but 
wbatcrer may be ia effefts in the wanncf cKaates, k 
u found in this to be ofitfelf gneatly infnflkkiii. At 
jrefent the china root is eery rarely made nfe of, havii« 
for fome tnne ghmajdace to brfaMrill,. which is fup. 
pofed to be more tfieanal. Alpinus informs 

s», that this mot is in great efteem waong the Bgyp* 
^ proebring fotoefs smd piompnefs. 

SMIl H (Sir TiMm«s)$ WMboro at Walden in Ef- 
At- to •Queen’s ctdlepe 
Cambri^ei whefre he diftkif vkhed fai^clf fo much, 

*•»«* mssk: Henry VlSPe fehoSar together with 

He tspi-sdnfea • feUoV of the coh 
^ tMtO^ed ksto years after to read 

the pnibbc Greek leame.. The oooimoA mode of read- 
Greek at that time:**, reiyfonky i the fame found 
tong K,»« to the l^saad dipWlhoRga 
Mr Smith and Mr Cheke hi^ b»ea for fome time fenfi- 
^ th« this pronttnewtioa sraa sstoogt and afoer a good 
^al of confaltation and re&areh^ they agreed tointro> 
duce that mode of reading which prmrails at pi^eac. 
Mr Smith waa teauring on Ari/htU it RefuUka in 
Greek, At firft be dropped » word or two at intervals 
in the new pronunciation, and Ibmetimei he would 
flop as if he had committed a miftakb atid correa him- 
felf. No notice was taken of this for two or three 
days ; but as he repeated more fre^ientfy, his audience 
began to wonder at the unufual founds, and at laft 
fame of his friends mentioned to him what they had re- 
marked. He owmed that fomcihing was in agitation, 
but that it was not yet fuffi -icntly digefted to be made 
public. They entreated him earncfily to difeover his 
proje^l : he did fo r and in a (hort time great numbers 
reforted to him for information. The new pronuncia- 
tion was adopted with enthutiafm, and fotm became 
univerfal at Cambridge. It was afterwards oppofed 
by Bilhop Gardmer the chancellor; but its iuperiority 
to the old mode was fo vjfible, that in a few years it 
fpread over all England. 

*539 traviilcd into foreign countries, and fto- 
died for fome time in the univcriities of France and Ita- 
ly. On his retnra, he was made regius profi-flbi of ci- 
vil law at Cambridge, About this time he publiflied a 
Vox, XVIl. Part IL 
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^*r niode of pronouucing EngliHi. iflUs imith. 

ufefttl like wife in promoting the Reformation. Ha vinir 

gone into the family of the duke of Somerfet, the pro- 
teaor duniigthc minority of Edward VI, he was em- 
ployed by that nobleman in public affairs; and in 1 54^! 
was made fccretary of ftate, and received the honour of 
knighthood. While that nobleman continued in offire, 
be was feiit ambaflador, firft to Bruffds and afterwards 
to 'France. 

upon Mar/, acceilioii he loft all his places, bnt waj 
fonuute enough to prelem- the fricndOiip of Gardiner 
and Bonner. He was exempeed from perfccutioo, and 
wa* allowed, probably by their influence, a pcnfion of 
1001. Daring Elizabeth’s reigii he was employed 
in public affairs, and was font three times by that 

f rineefs as her ambaffador to France. He died in 1577. 

lis abilities were excellent, and bis attainments un- 
commonly great j He was a philofoplier, a phylician, a 
chemtit, mathematician, lingiiift, hiftorian, and aixhi* 
tea. He wrote, 1. A trcatife called the £n 'ii/h Com- 
^weM. a. A letter De Rcaa rt Emcnda'la Litfru* 

■Grtca; Pronundatiime. 3. Dt Miriiui Turcanm. "4.. 
Drutdutn Morihus* ^ 

Smith (Edmund), a diftinguifiied Eng!i/h poet, the 
only foil of Mr Neale an eminent merchant, bv a daugh- 
ter of Baron Lecliroere, was born in 1668. By J:is fa- 
thers’s death he was left young to the care of Mr Smith, 
who had married his father^ fiftcr, and who treated 
him with fo much tendernefs that at the death of kiu 
generous guardian he affurncil Im name. His writings 
are not many, and thofe arc fcattcr. -I about in mifcel- 
lanies and colleftions : his celebrated tragedy of Phic- 
dra and Hippolytus was aacd in 1707 ; and being in* 
tro^ced at a time when the Italian opera fo much cn- 
groffed the polite world, gave Mr Addifon, who wrote 
the prologue, an opportunity to rally the vitiated tallc 
of the public. However, notwitbllanding the efteem 
It bad always been held in, it is perhaps rather to be 
confidered as a fine poem than as a good play. This tra- 
gedy, with a poem to the memory of Mr John Philips, 
three or four odes, with a Latin oration fpoken at Ox- 
ford ifi Jaudem T'Aoma Bodleit^ were publiflied as his 
works by his friend Mr OJdifworth. Mr Smith died 
in 1710, funk into indolence and intemperance by po- 
vijrty and difappoiutments ; the Iiard fate of many a 
man of genius. 

Smith (John), an excellent me 77 otintcr,flourillied 
about 1700; but neither the time of his birth nor 
death are accurately kriofvn. lie united foftnefs with 
ftrcngtb, and finiflied with freedom. He fei ved his 
time with one Tillct a painter in Muorficlds ; and as 
loon as he became his own mafter, learned from Becket 
the fccrctof mezzotinto, and being farther inllruclcd 
by Van dcr Vaart, was taken to work in Sir Godfrey 
Kncller’s houfc > and as he was to be the publiftier of 

that mafter’s works, doubtlefs receivcdconfiderablehinti 
from him, which he amply repaid, •* To pofterity per- 
haps his prints (fays Mr Walpole) will carry an idea 
fomethrng biirleique ; perukes of an enormous length 
flowing over fuita of armour, compofc wonderful habits,®-^ 

It is equally ftraiigc that faftiion could introduce the*'""' 
one, and cftablilh the pradice of reprefenting the other, 
when it was out of falhion. Smith excelled^n exhibi- 
ting both» as he found them b the portraits of Knd- 
3 2 Icr, 
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liPIvho was Icfs in what he fubftituted to ar» tivate the art of coroporitioi^ 

iiiotir. In the kit-cat cJuh he has poured full buttof^a 
chufty over night-gowns, If thpfe dreams of hair were 
inc^itnmode in a battle^ I know nothing (he adds) they 
were adapted tp thid can be done in a night-gown. 

Smith compofed two large volumes^ with proofs of his 
own plates, for which he afked 50I. His fined works 
are Duke Schomberg on horfeback ; that dukt’s Ton 
and fiicceffor Maynhard; the earls of Pembroke, Dor- 
fet, and Albemarle; three plates with two iigures in 
each, of young perfons or children, in which be ihone ; 


William Cowper; Oibbons and his wife; Queen Anne^ 
the duke of Glouceder, a whole length, with a flower- 
pot ; a very cuiious one of Queen Mary, in a high head, 
fan, and gloves ; the eatl of Godolphin ; the duebtfs of 
Ormond, a whole length, with a black ; Sir George 
Rookc, &c. There is a print by him of James II. 
with an anchor, but no infeription ; which not bein^ 
fiuidied when the king went away, is fo fcarce that it 
is fometimes fold for above a guinea. Smitli alfo per- 
formed many hilloiie pieces ; as the loves of the gods, 
from Titian, at Blenheim, in ten plates ; Venus land- 
ing in a flicll, from a pid^urc by Correggio, and many 
more, of w'hich perhaps the mod delicate is the holy 
family with angels, after Carlo Maraiti.** 
fhlhfophUal Smith (Dr Adam), the celebrated author of the 
‘Ttjnj.iii ons Inquii*y into the Nature and Caiifes of the Wealth of 
Nations, was the only Ton of Adam Smith comptroller 
of the cudoms at Klrkaldy, and of Margaret Douglas 
VoL HI. * daughter of Mr Douglas of Strathenry, PIc was born 
at Kirkaldyon the jth June 17Z3, a few months after 
the death of his father. His conditution during bis 
infancy was infirm and fickly, and required all the cai^ 
of his furviving parent. When only three years old he 
was carried by bis mother to Strathenry on a viiit to 
his uncle Mr Douglas ; and happening one day to be 
nmufing himfelf alone at the door of the houfe, he was 
flolen by a party of thofe vagrants whp in Scotland are 
called tinlers* Luckily be was milTed immediately, and 
the vagrants purfued and overtaken in Lcflic wood ; 
and thus Dr Smith was preferved to extend the bounds 
of fciencc, and reform the commercial policy of Eu- 
rope. 

He received the rudiments of his education in the 
fchool of Kirkaldy under David Miller, a teacher of 
confidcrable eminence, and whofe name deferves to be 
recorded on account of the great number of eminent 
men which that feminary produced while under his di- 
redlion. Dr Smith, even while at fchool, attradled no- 
tice by his paihonate attachment to books, and by the 
extraordinary powers of his memory ; while his friend- 
ly and generous difpoiition gained and (ecured the af- 
fcAion of his fchoolfcllows. Even then he was remark- 
able for thofe habits which remained with him through 
life, of fpeaking to himfelf when alone and of abfence 
in company. He was fent in 1737 to the univerlityof 
Glargow, whei*e he remained till f 74Q, wlien he went 
to BmioI college OxforJ^^ as ah exhibitioner oq Snell’s 
foundation. His favourite purfuits while at the unit 
veiTity were mathematics and natural philofophy. Af- 
ter his removal to England he frequently employed him- 
fclf in tranflating, particularly from the Ereuch, with a 
view to the improvement of his own ftyle : .a pr^^ce 
which he often recommended to all who wifhed 


It was probably then 
alfo that he applied himfelf with. the greateli car« to the < 
iludy of languages, of which, both ancient and modern, 
kis knowledge was juncommonly cxtenfive and accu- 
rate. 

After feven years refldeocc at Oxford he returned to 
Kirkaldy, and lived two years with his mother without 
any fixed plan for his future Jifcr He had been defigii- 
ed for the church of England^ hut difl iking the. Cccle- 
fiaflical profcfllon, he refolved to abandon italiogether, 
and to limit his ambition to the prufpc^fl of obtaiiiuig 
fume of thofe preferments to which literary attainments 
lead in Scotland. In 1748 he fixed his refldence in E- 
dinkurgh, and for three years read a couifeof ledlures 
on rhetoric and belles l^ttres under the patronage of 
Lord Karnes. In 1751 be was cledied profelior of lo- 
gic in the univerCty of Glafgow, and the year follow- 
ing was removed to the profeiforlhip of moral phi- 
lofophy, vacant by the death of Mr Thomas Craigic 
the immediate fuccefTorof Dr Hutchefon- In this ii- 
tuation. he rem^toed 1 3 years, a period he ufed freqiienN 
ly to look back to as the mofl ufeful part of his lifew 
Hisledlures on moral philofophy were divided into four 
parts : The fird contained natural theology \ in which 
he coniidered the proofs of the being and attributes of 
God, and thpfe truths OO' which religion is founded : 
the fecond comprehondod ctbicav^ Rni^ly fo culled, and 
confided ohiefly of thofe do^rines which ho afterwards , 
publifhed in bis theory of moral’ ientimentas in the 
third part he treated more at length of that part of mo- 
rality called and whie1i» being fid'ceptible of 

precife and accurate, rules, is.vfortbat reafon capable of 
a full and accurate explanation t in tiic lad part of his 
k€iures he examined tkoffi poUtkakragplatioua which 
arc founded,, not opem^ahp priacipfeVpl but of 

expediency ; and whipk are cakidaied to increafe the 
richer, the power, and' the psnofpefity of a date* Un* 
der this view he confideryd the^political inditutions re- 
lating to commerce, to finances, to ecclefiadical and 
military goverpiDeots : ibis contained the fubdance of 
his Wealth af Nations. In delivering his Ic^lures he 
truded almpft entirely to extemporary elocution : bis 
manner was plain and unafiei&ed, and he never failed to 
intereft his hearers. His reputation foon rofe very high, 
and many dudents reibrted to the univerfity merely 
on his account. 

When his acquaintance with Mr Hume fird com- 
menced is uncertain, but it had ripened into friendfliip» 
before the year 175a. 

In 1759 he publifhed his Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments ; a work which defcrvcdly extended his reputa- 
tion : for, though feveral of its eonclufions be ill- 
founded, it mud be allowed by all to be a Angular ef- 
fort of invention, ingenuity, and fubtility. Beiides, it 
contains a great mixture of important trntli ; and, tho* 
the author has fometimes been miilcd, he has had the 
merit of dire£iing the attention of philofophera to a 
view of human nature, which had formerly in a great 
rocafure efcaped their notice. It abounds everywhere 
with the pared and mod elevated maxims concerning 
the pradlical condufi of life t and when the fnbjrd of 
his work .leads Iiim to addrefs the imagination and the 
heart,, th? variety and felicity of his illuftratiotis, the 
richnefx and duepey of his. eloqucinre, and .the flail with 

, i • ; ■ . - 'Which 


South. 
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Sniitk whicli he wind the attention and commandfl the paifions 

^ ' of his readers, leave him among our Britiih nioraliltB 

without a rival. 

’ Towards tire end of 1763 Dr Smith received an in- 
vitation f»*om Mr Charles Town fend to accompany the 
duke of Bticcleitgh on his travels $ and the liberal 
terms in which this propofal wa« made induced him to 
refign his oflice at Glafgow. , He joined llie duke of 
Biicdchgh at LondotJ early in tlic year 1764, and fel 
out with him for the continent in the month of March 
following. After a flay of about ten days at Paris, 
they proceeded to' Thoiiloufe, where they fixed their 
tefidence for about 18 months; thence they went 
by a pretty extenfive route through the foutli of France 
to Geneva, where they paiTed twd months. About 
Chriflmas 1765 they retii|rncd to Paris, and remained 
thtM-e till Ocloh^Jr following. The* fociety in which 
Dr Smith pafled thefc ten months may be -conceived 
in confcqucncc of the recommendation of Mr Hume. 
Turgot, Quefnai, Nccker, D’Alembert, Helvetios, 
Marmontch^adame Riccoboni, were among the nam- 
bei of his acquaintances ; and (bme of them he conti- 
nued ever after to reckon among the number of his 
friends. In O^ober 1766 the duke of Buccleugh tie- 
turnrd to England. ' ^ 

f Dr Smith fpeot the next ten yearl«of bis life with 

bis mother at K'ltkaldy, occupied habitually in intenfe 
dudy^ but unbending his mind ht times in the compa- 
ny of foinc'of his old fchoolfellciws, v^ho ftill continued 
to refide fsear 'the place df their birth. In 1776 be 
publiifhed hi^ ' mie ih Nature and Caufes <./ the 
Wealth nf Uadums > a book fo unfvcrfally known, that 
any panegf would be bfclefs. The variety, im- 

poitaivcfff ai»d ]{^n«y**Wr^ iidd) hbwelty, of the infor- 
snatiotif w 4 iicli it coBftailit 5* 1^^ coroprehcnfivc- 

aeltofmiiiddifpkyedifl thrkifangement; the admi- 
rable illuftrationa with ‘Whlc^ ft abounds together with 
a plainnefs and perfpleiiity which makes it intelHgible 
to all-i-render it unquetHoUably the ntbfl perfefl work 
which has yet appeared on the geseralpHttcipIeB of any 
branch of legiflaiion. ^ 

He fpent the next two years bit life in London, 
where he enjoyed the fociety of fortic of the moft emi- 
nent men of the age : but be removed to Edinburgh in 
1778, in confequence of having been appointed, at the 
rcquefl of the duke of Buccleugh, one of the commif- 
fioners of the cutliimB in Scotland. Here he fpent the 
lad twelve years of his life in an afliuence which was 
more than equal to all hin wants. But his ftudies Teem- 
ed entirely fttfpcnded'till the infirmities of old age re- 
minded him, when it was too late, of what he yet owed 
to the public and to his own fame. The principal ma- 
terials of the works which he had announced had long 
ago been collcAed, and little probably was wanting but 
a few years of health and retirement to complete them. 
The death of his mother, who had accompanied biiti to 
Edinburgh in 1784, together with that of his confin 
M^fs Douglas in 788, contributtd to fruftrate tbfcfc 
proje£ls. They had been the objedls of his afieftion 
for more than 60 years, and in their fociety he had cn.- 
joyed from bis infancy all that he ever knew of the en- 
dearments of a family. He was now alone and hrlp- 
lefs t and though he bore his lofs with equanimity, rnd 
regained i^^ppUiontly his former cheerfulnefs, yet his 
liealth and Iticngih gradually declined till the period of 


his deaths which happened in July Some days Smith 

before his death he ordered all his papers to. burnt - ® ^ 
except a few effays, which have fince been publifhed. , mo c. 

Of the originhlity and comprehenfivencfs of his 
vievVs ; the extent, the variety, and the correAnefs of 
his information ; the inexhaufiible fertility of his inven- 
tion— he has left behind him lalHng monuments. To 
his private worth, the mofi certain of all tefiimoiues 
may be found in that'confidencc, refped^, and attach- 
ment, which followed him through all tlie various rela- 
tions of life. He was habitually abfent in convcrhition,. 
and was apt when he fpoke to deliver his ideas in the 
form of a leAurc. He W'as rarely known to ftart a new 
topic himfclf, or to appear unprepared upon thofe to- 
pics that were introduced by others. In his external 
form and appearance there was nothing uncommon. 

When ptrfedlly at cafe, and when warmed with con- 
verfation, his geilures w‘cre animated and not ungrace- 
ful ; and in the fociety of thofe he loved, his features 
were often brightened by a fmile of inexprcflible benig- 
nity. In the company of ftrangers, his tendency to 
xbience, and perhaps hill more his confeioufnefs of that 
tendency, rendered his manners foinewhat embarralTcd; 
an effedt w'hich was probably not a little heightened 
by thofe fpeciilative ideas of propriety which his rcclufe 
habits tended at once to perfrfl in his conception, and 
to dtminifh his power of realising. 

SMITHIA, in botany ; A genus of the decandritf 
order, belonging to the dtaddphta clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking iindt r the 3 2d order, 
Papilionacea* The calyx is monopliyllous and bilubia- 
ted ; the corolla winged ; the legumcn cnclofcd in the 
calyx, with three or four joints, and contains as many 
feeds, which arc fmoothjeomprcffedjand kidncy-fliaped. 

There is only one fpecies, viz, the thonina* 

SMITH (Gafpar), w*ha, from painting a great num- 
ber of Magdalens, was called Magdalen Smithy was a 
Dutch painter, w^ho came to England foon after the 
Refioratiou. For theftr portraits fat a woman that he 
kept, and called his wife. A lady, whom he had taught 
to draw, took him with her to Ireland, where he paint- 
ed fmall portraits in oil, had great bnnncTs, and b'gU 
prices. His flowers and fruit were fo much admired, 
that one branch of grapes fold there for 40I. In his 
Magdalens he generally introduced a thiflle on the fore 
ground. He had feveral fcholars, particuhiily Maubert, 
and one Gawdy of Exeter. Yet, notwithllanding his 
fuccefs, he died poor in Ireland 1707. 

SMITHERY, a fmitirV Ihop; alio the artofa fmifh, 
by which iron is wrought into any fhape by means of 
fire, hammering, filing, &c. 

SMITING-line, in a fiiip, is a fmall rope fallened 
to the mizen yard-arm, below at the deck, and is* always 
furled up with the mizen-farl, even to the upper end 
of the yard, and thence it comes down to the jjoop. 

Its ufe is to loofe the mizeii-fail without ilriking dowa 
the yard, W'hicli is eaiily done, becaufe the itiizen fai) is 
fnried up only with rope yarns ; and therefore when 
this rope is pulled hard, it breaks all the ropc-yarus, 
and fo the fail falls down of itfelf. The Tailor’s phrafe is, 
fmtie the mizen f whence this rope takes its name), that 
is, haul by ibis rope that the fail may fall down. 

SMOKE, a rfenfe claflic v;*pour, ariling from burn- 
ing bodies. ‘ As this vapour ih'extremtly dilagm fife 
to the fenfes, and often pnindirial to the health, n an- 
3 2a. kind 
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liavc fallen vpoir feveral cofitrivancrs to enjoy the 
betient of fire without hein^ annoyed by finoke. The 
fnoft univ'erfal of thefe cohtHvaneeft ia a lube leading 
from the chamber in which the iire Is kindled to the 
top of the baddthg*i through which the fmokc afeendst 
and is difperfid int6 the atmofphere. Tlicfc tubes are 
tailed chitn^irys ; which, whcrl conftru^ed in a proper 
Viunner, cari7 off the fmoke entirely $ biie» when im- 
properly cpnftrti^ed, they carry off the fmoke tmper- 
teflly, to the great annoyance of the inhabitants. As 
cur inifons at prefent feem to ha^e a very imperfect 
knowledge of the manner in which chimneys ought to 
be built, w'c can hardly perform a more acceptable fer- 
vice to the public tlian to point out the manner in 
which they otight to be conliru^ed, fo as to carry off 
the fiuoke entirely; as well as to explain the caufet 
from which the dtfedls fo often complained of gene- 
rally proceed, and the method of removing them. 

Tliofo wdio would be acquainted with this fubjcA, 

“ fhould begin by COnfiviering on what principle fmoke 
“ afeends in any chimney. At firft many arc apt to think 
tliat fmcke is in its nature, and of itfelf, fpecifically 
lighter than air, and rifes in it for the fame reafon that 
cork rifes in water. Thefe fee no caufe why fmoke 
fhould not rife in the chimney though the room be ever 
fo clofe. Others think there is a power in chimneys to 
ifrati* up the fmokc, and that there arc different forma 
of chimneys vrhich afford more or Icfs of this power. 
Thefe amufe themfclves with fearching for the bcllform. 
The equal diincnfions of a funnel in its whole length is 
not thought artificial enough, and it is made, for fancied 
rcafoiis, fometimes tapei'ing and narrowing from below 
Upwards, and fometimes the contrary, &c. 5 cc. A 
firr.plc experament or two may ferve to give, more cor- 
real ideasJ Having lighted a pipe of tobacco, plunge 
the ftem to the bottom of a clecautef half filled with 
cold water ; then putting a rag over the bowl, blow 
through it, and tnake ihc fmokc defeend in the Acm of 
pjpt'j from the end of wliich it will rife in bubbles 
tjirough the water ; and being thus cooled, will not 
att'erwards rife to go out through the neck of the de- 
canter, but remi-.Iu fprtrading iifclf and refting on the 
forfacc of the water. This fliowe that fmoke is really 
heavier than air, and that it is carried upwards only 
when attached to or ailed upon by air that is heated^ 
and thereby rarefied and rendered fpecifically lighter 
than the air in its neighbourhood. 

8moke being rarely feen but in company with heat- 
ed aiV^ and its upward motion bring vifible, though that 


of the rare^cd air that drives it is not fo, has naturally 
r-ivtn rife to the error. It is now well known that air 
w a fluid wdiicb haa weight as well as others, though 
about 800 times lighter than water ; that heat makes 
the particles of air recede from eachother, and lake up 
more fpace, fo that the fame wc ight of air heated will 
have more bulk th^n equal weights of cold air which 
may furround it, and in that cafe inuft rife^ being forced 
upwards by fuch colder and heartier ‘air, which preffca 
to get under it and take ks place, air is fo 

refied or expanded by heat, may br proved lo^thcir com- 
prcbcirfion by a lank blown bladder, which laid. before 
a fire, will foon fwell, grow tight, and burft. 

• Audth^ experiment may be -to takte » glafa tube 
about .an inch fn diameter, and 'i 2 inches long, 'open at 
fMr, 1. * both ends, and foteduprigkt oti kga 
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be handled, for the hands miglit warm^k. At the end 
of a quill faflirn five or fix inches of the finch light fila- 
znent of filk, fo that it may be held citlicr above the 
upper end of the tube or under the lower end, your 
warm hand being ai a difiance by Che- Icngtii of tUe^ 
quill. If there were any motion of air through the 
tube, it would manifeft itfelf by its effcdl on thSt fiik ; 
but if the tube and the air in it aie of the fome tcrnpcib 
rature with the fur rounding air, there will be no fuch 
motion, whatem* may be the form of the tube, whe- 
ther crooked or firaight, narrow below and widening 
upwards, or the contrary, the air in it will be quiefceiit. 
Warm the tube, and you wHl find as long as it conti- 
nues warm, a confiant current of air eniericg below 
and pairing up through it till difcharged at the tup ; 
becaufe tlie warmth of the tube being communicated 
to the air it contains, rarefies that air, and makes it 
lighter than the air without ; which therefore prefles 
in below, forces it upwards, folLowaand takes its place, 
and is rarefied ki its turn. And, without warming the 
tube, if you hold under k a knob of hot iron, the air 
thereby heated will rif« and fill the tube, griing out uc 
ka top ; and this motion in the tube will continue as 
long as the knob remains hot, becaufc the air entcrirg 
the lube below, is heated and ratefied by palling near 
and over that knofcu > ^ 

That this motion is produced aurrrlybythe difference 
of fpecific giavky between Mhe ffuid within and tbat- 
without the cubey; ahd not by any foncied form of the 
lube itfelf, may appear fay plungiiig. it itwo water con*^ 
taioed in a glafa jar a foot' deep, through ^wbicb fuch 
motion might be foen. The water within snd without 
the tube being of the fame specific gravity, balance 
each other, and both remain )at red; But take out the: 
tube, fiop its bottom iwith a finger^ and fill it wkh olive 
o^, which is ligbter>>tba» water; then fiopping the 
top, pbee it at before, ks* 'lower end under water,* ku 
top a veiy little above.. Aolong as ynoo keep the bot- 
tom (lopped the 'fluids remain at reft ; faut themofnent 
it is unfiopt, the heavier enters below, forces up the 
lighter, and takes its place ; and the motion them 
ceafea, merely bccaufe the mew iluid cannot be fucCef- 
fiwly made>lighteiv as air may be by a warm tube. 

In fa£i, no form of the funnel of a chimney has an^ 
(hare in its operation or effedi rcfpefiing fmoke except 
its height. The longer the funnel, if erSl, the greattr 
it« force when filled with healed and rarefied air to- 
draw ill below and drive up the fmoke, if one may, in. 
compliance with coftom, ule the exprcfiioh i/m w, when 
in fa£l it is the fuperror weight of the furrounding at- 
mofphere that preifes to enter the funnel below, and fo 
drives up before it the fmokc and warm air it meets, 
with in its paffage. 

What is' it then which nvakel a fmoky cJiironey, that 
is, a cliimney w'hich, inflead of conveying up all the. 
fmoke, difeharges a part of it into tbb .room, offending- 
the eyes and tlaiivaging the furniture f 

Thecttufosof thiaefledl may be reduced toaiw, difo 
fering from each other, and therefore requiring diiffeev^ 
en^ remedies. 

1. Smelly eduairryi in a ae«u Aoufi an fuch frequently^ 
from meremant of air, The.workmanihip of the rooxnsr. 
being aHgoosd^ and juft out of the workman's hands,! bo 
joints of the bodvds/ of the flooring, and of the panaefo 
of waiiifofiltuig, are 4 il.trucaiid.tight ; iho more fo as. 

the 
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Snmke. the wall*, perli»pa not yet thoroughly, Jry, preferve a 
^ daenpnef* in the air of ihe room which Jceep* the wood- 

work fwclhd and clofe. I'he door* and the faflies too, 
being worked with truth, (hut with exa^nefs, fo that 
the room ia a* tight a* a fnuff-box, no pafTage hulog 
left open for air to enter except the key-hole, and even 
that i* fometime* covered hy a little dropping fhutter. 
Now if finoke cannot rife but as conne^cd with rare- 
fic<l nir,*aiK! a column of fuch air, fuppnfe it filling the < 
funnel, cannot rife unlefs other air be admitted to fup- 
ply its place ; and if therefore no current of air enter 
the opening of the chimney— there is nothing to prevent 
thci'moke from coming out ii^to the room. If the motion 
upwards of the air in a chimney that is freely fitpplicd 
be nbferved by the rifing of the fmoke or a feather iii 
it, and it be confidercd that in the time fuch feather 
takes in riGng from the fire to the top of the ohimney, 
a coUiinn of air equal to the. content of the funnel muft 
be difchargcd, and an equal quantity fupplied from the 
room below, it will appear abfolutcly impofftblc that 
this operation fliould go on if the tight room is kept 
fhut I for were there any force capable of drawing con- 
ftantly fo much air out of it, it mud foon be cxbauiled 
like the receiver of an air-pump, and no animat could 
live in it. Thofe therefore, who (lop every crevice in a 
room to prevent the admilHon of fre/h air, and yet would 
have their chimOcy carry up the fmoke, require iiicon- 
iidenctei, and expe^ impoilrbilitic*. Yet under this fi- 
tuation it is not uiteonyinon to fee the owner 4>f a new 
houfe m defpair, and ready to fell it for much Icfs than 
it coil ; conceiving it uninhabitable be^ufe not a chirn* 
ttcy in attynofit or its rooms will carry off the fmoke 
wolefs a dofu- or window be, left open. Much ex- 
pence has al£o'becn made to alter and amend new cbim- 
neya wbiofa hnd really no fault in one houfe particu- 
biiy which Dr Fraqktin knew that belonged to a no- 
bleman in WcAminder, thtit ex pence amounted to no 
kfs than 300I. after his houfe had been, as he thought, 
iinrihed and all charges paid. And after all, fevernl of 
the alterations w'cre ioeflvAual, for want of underdaiid- 
ing the true pnndpks. 

When you find .00 trial that opening the 
door ok- a window enables the clumncy to carry up all 
the fmoke, you may be furc that want of air from with- 
out was the caufc of its fmoking. “ I fay from w//^- 
eut (adds Dr Franklin), to guard you againd a com- 
mon miftake of thofe who may tell you the room is 
large, contnins abundance of air fitdicient to fupply any 
chimney, and therefore it cannot be that the chimney 
wants nir. , Thcfe rcafoners are ignorant that the large- 
nt?fs of’a room, if tight, is in this cafe of fmall import- 
ance, fince it cannot part with a chimney-full of its air 
without occafioning fo much vacuum; which it requires 
a great force to dfcdi, and could nut be borne if cf- 
fiefted.” 

It appearing plainly then, that fome of the outward 
air mud be admitted, the quedion will be, How much ia 
aWblutcly •ndeeffaty’'? hr yoo would avoid adoiifting 
ntore, a*, being cryntrary to one of your intentions iri 
having a fire, viz. that of warming your room. To 
difeover this quantity, fhut the door gradually wl;ile a 
middling fiTc is burning, till you find' that before it is 
^ite fiuit the fmoke begins to come out into the room ; 
then .open it a little till you perceive the fmoke comes 
oat no longer. There ^kold the door, and obJQcrve 4 .kc 


width of the open crevice between the edge of the dftr Sm oke. 
and the rabh^irt it (hould fliut intp. Suppofe the di- 
dance to be half an inch, and the door eight feet high; 
you find thence that your rooii) requires an entrance, 
for air .equal in area tp 96, half inches, or 43 fqiiare 
inches, or a psfiage of 6 inches by 8. This, however, 
is ar large fuppofuion ; there being few chimneys that, 
liaving a moderate opening and a tolerable height of 
funnel, will not be fatisfied . with fuch a crevice of a 
quarter of an inch : Dr Franklin found a, fquare of 6 
by 6, or g6 fquare inches, to be a pretty good mediunx 
that will ferve for mod chimneys. High funnels with 
fmall and low openings may indeed be fupplied through 
a lefs fpace; becaufc, for vtafons that will appear hero 
after, the force of levity, if one may fo fpeak, being 
greater in fuch funnels, the cool air enters the room 
with greater velocity, and confcquently more enters iu 
the fame time. This, however, has its limits; for ex- 
perience (hows, that no incrcafcd velocity fo occafioned 
has made the admiilion of air through the key-hole 
equal in quantity to that through an open door, though 
through the door the current moves dowly, and through 
the key-hole with great rapidity. 

It remains then to be confidercd, how and where 
tliis neceifaiy quantity of air from without is to be ad- 
mitted fo as to be lead inroiivenieiit : for if at the door^ 
left fo much open, the air thence proceeds direi^lly to 
tlic chimney, and in its way comes cold to your bade 
and heels as you fit before your fire. If you keep the 
door ftmt, and ruife a little the fa(h of your window, 
you fed the fame inconvenience. Various have bteo 
the contrivances to avoid this; fuch as bringing in ficfii 
air through pipes in the jams of the chimney, which 
pointing upwards ihoiiUlblow the fmoke up the funnel, 
opening paffages into the funnel above, to let in air for 
the fame purpofe. But thcfe produce an efTedt con- 
trary to that intended : for as it is the condant current 
of air pafTing from the room through the optning of 
the chimney into the funnel which prevents the fmoke 
from coming out into the room, if you fupply ilic funnel 
by other mean* or in other way* with the air which it 
wants, and efpecially if that air be cold, you diminiih the 
force of that current, and the fmoke in its effort* to en- 
ter the room finds Icfs refiilaiicc. 

The wanted air mull then indifprrifably be admitted 
into the room,, to fupply wdiat goes off through the 
opening of the chimney. M. Gauger, a ve ry ingenious 
and iiittliigent French writer on the fubjeCt, propofci 
with judgment to admit it above the opening of the 
chimney ; and to jrrevent inconvenience from irs cold- 
nefs, he diredta that it may be fo made, that it (hall 
pafs in its cntiancc through winding cavities inaJc be- 
hiud the iron back and hdcs of the fire-place, and un- 
der the iron luarlh-platc ; in which cavities it w'iJl be 
warmed, and even heated, fo as to contribute much, in- 
ftead of cooling to the warming of the room. Thii 
invention is -excellent in itlclf, and may be ufed witi-. 
ad'vantage in building new houfes ; becuufe ^he chim^ 
ncys may then be fo difpoftd as to admit conveniently 
the cold air to enter fuch palTages ; but ip houfes built 
without fuch views, the chimneys arc often fo fituated 
as not to afford that convenience without great and ex- 
penfivc alterations. £afy and cheap methods, though 
not quite fo perfed^ in tlictnfelvce,^arc of luorc ^enert*! 
uuiity I aad.fucli ai*e the foUq.w'iog; , , 
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i|^n all rooms where tlierc is a fire, the body of air 
warmed and rarefied before the chimney is continually 
changing place, and making room for other air that is 
to be waruK’d ia its turn. Part of it enters and goes 
up the chimney, and the reft rifes and takes place near 
the ceiling. If the room be lofty, the warm air re- 
mains above our heads as long as it continues warm, 
and we arc little benefited by it, bccaiife it does not 
defcciid till it is cooler. Few can imagine the diflerenre 
of climate between the upper and lower parts of fttch a 
room, who have not Cried it by the thei*morrietcr, or by 
going up a ladder till their heads are near the ceiling, 
tt is thin among this warm air that the wanted quan- 
tity of outward air is beft admitted, with which being 
mixed, its coldncfs is abated, and its inconvenience di- 
minillied fo as to become fcarce obfcrvable. This may 
be cjlily done by drawing down about an inch the upper 
fa Hi of a w'indow' ; or, if not moveable, by cutting fuch 
n etc vice thtough its frame ; in both which cafes it will 
be well to place a thin iliclf of the length to conceal 
the opening, and Hoping upwards, to direct the entering 
air horizontally along and under the ceiling. In fomc 
houfes the air may be admitted by fuch a crevice made 
in the wainfeot, cornice, or plaftering, near the ceiling 
and over the opening of the chimney. This, if pradli- 
cable, is to be cbol'en, bccaofe the entering cold air 
will there meet with the warmeft rifing air from before 
the fire, and be fooneft tempered by the mixture. The 
fame kind of flitlf fhoiild alfo be placed here. Another 
way, and not a very difficult one, is to take out an up- 
pi'r pane of glafs in one of your fafhes, fet it in a tin 
frame, giving it two fpnnging angular lidcs, and then 
replacing it, with hinges below on which it may be 
turned to open more or lefs above. It will then have 
the appearance of an internal fky-light. By drawing 
this pane in, more or Icfs, you may admit w'hat air you 
find iieceiTary. Its pofition will naturally throw that 
Htr up and along the ceiling. Tliis is what is called in 
France a JVat ift Jat ? As this is a German queftion, 
the invention is probably of that nation, and takes its 
name from the frequent alkingof that qiieflion when it 
firft appeared. In England fome have of late years 
cut a round hole about five inches diameter in a pane 
of the fiifii and placed again fi it a circular plate of tin 
hung on an axis, and cut into vanes ; which, being fepa- 
rateiy bent a little obliquely, are ad\cd upon by the en- 
tering air, fo as to force the plate continually round 
like the vanes of a windmill. This admits the outward 
air, and by the continual w'hirling of the vanes, docs 
in fomc degree difpcrfe it. The noife only is a little 
inconvenient- 

2. A fccond caiife of the fmoking of chimneys is, 
ih/tr openings in the room being too large ; that is, too 
W'idf, too high, or both. Architedls in general have no 
oilur ideas of proportion in the opening of a chimney 
than what relate to fymmetry and beauty rcfpetfting 
the dimenfions of tUc room | while its true proportion 
relpe^ting its and utility depends on quite 

other principles ; and they might as properly propor- 
tion the Hep in a ftaircafe to the height ot the ftory, 
inltead of the natural elevation of men’s legs in mount- 
ing. Thf proportion then, to be regarded, is w'hat re- 
lates to the height of the funnel. For as tlie funnels 
in ihe difftrent ftorics of a.houfe are ncceffarily of dif- 
fereht heights or lengths, that from the lowed floor be- 
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ing the higheft or longeft, and thofe of the other floors Smoke, 
(horter and fliorter, till we come to thofe in the gar- — 
rets, w’hich are of courfe the fhorteft ; and the force 
of draft being, as already faid, in proportion to the 
height of funnel filled with rarefied air, and a current 
of air from tlie room into the chimney, fufficient to fill 
the opening, being neceflary to oppofc and pievept the 
fmok? from cumingout into the room; it follows, that the 
openings of the Ipngeft funnels may he larger, and that 
thofe (K the (hortcr funnels Ihould be fmajler. For if 
there be a large opening to a chimney that docs not 
draw ftrongly, the funnel may happen to befurniflied with 
the air which it demands by a partial current entering cm 
one fide of the opening, and leaving the other fidp free 
of any oppofitc current, may permit the (moke to ilFiic 
there hito the room. Much too of the force of draft 
in a funnel depends on the degree of rarefadiion in the 
air it contains^ and that depends on the ncarnefs to the 
fire of its paflage in entering the funnel. If it can 
enter far from the fire on each fidet or £ar above the 
fire, in a wide or high opening, it receives, little heat in 
paffing by the fire, and the con^nts of the funnel are by 
thofe means lefs different in levity from the furrounding 
8tmofphere,and its force in drawing confuquently weak- 
er. Hence if too large an opening ^ given to chim- 
neys in upp^ raoins, thofe jootns will he finoky : On 
the other hand, if too fmad Qpenjn^s.be jgiven to chim- 
neys in the lower rooms, the^entcri^ an; opening too 
dirc£ily and violently on the fire, aod afterwarfl j fti'c^ugthr 
eniiig the draft as it ^cends the funnel, WiU cQnfume 
the fuel too rapidly^ , > 

Reme/ly,’^As different circumftances frequently lOti; 
themfelves in thefe mattem, it it 
dimenfions for the ppeniqgs pf pbimnays^ ^r^fa^ 
thers made them generally t|^^taige : we^.^ve 
leflened them ; but they are often ftiU of gteatOT 
fions than they fhould he, the human eye nuot being qi- 
fily reconciled to fudden and, great changes. If you, 
fufpedt that your chimney fmokei from .the too great 
dimehfion of its opening, contract jt by plying move* 
able boards fo as to lower and narrow, it gradv^Hy 
till yoit .fipd the fmoke no longer iffiies into the room. 

The proportion fo found will be that which is proper 
for that chimney, and yoii may employ the bricklayer 
or inafon to reduce it accordingly. However, as in 
building new houfes fometbing muft be fometimes ha- 
zarded, Dr Franklin propofes to make the openings in 
the lower rooms about 30 inches fquare and 18 deep, 
and thofe in the upper only 18 inches (quare and not 
quite fo deep ; the intermediate ones diminifliing in pro- 
portion as the height of t^ie funnel is diminiflred. *ln the 
larger openings, billets of two feet long or half the com- 
mon length of cordwood, may be burnt conveniently ; 
and for the fniallcr, fuch wood may be fawed into 
thirds. Where coals are the fuel, the grates wjll be 
proportioned to the openings. The fame depth is 
nearly neceflary to all, the funnels being all made of, a 
fize proper to admit a chimney ^fwcewr. If in large 
and elegant rooms cuflom or fancy mould require the 
appearance of a larger chimney, it may be formed of 
expenlive marginal decorations, in marble, £cc. But in 
time perhaps, that which is fitteft in the nature of things 
may come to be thought handfomelL 

3. Another caufe of fmoky ch'mneys is too Jhort a 
funneL This happens peccflarily in lomc cafes, as where 

a 
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Smolce. » tliitniicy is rfcjwircd in a lov/ ljuilding 5 for, if the 

- -y — / funnel be raided high above the roof, in ui^cr to ilrcngth- 
en its draft, it is then in danger of being blown duWn> 
and crufhmg the roof in its fall. 

Remedies. Contra^ the opening of the chimney, fo 
as to oblige all the entering air to pafs through or very 
near the fire \ whereby it will be more heated and rare- 
fied, the funnel itfelf be more warmed, and its contents 
have more of what may be called the force of levity, fo 
as to rife ftrongly and maintain a good draft at the 
opening. 

Or yon may in fome cafes, to advantage, build addi- 
tional ftories over the low building, which will fupport 
a high funnel. 

If the low building be ufed as a kitchen, and a con- 
tra£lion of the opening therefore iticunvepient, a large 
one being neceflary, at lead when there are great din- 
ners, for the free management of fu many cooking uten- 
fils ; in fuch cafe the bed expedient perhaps would be 
to build two more funnels joining to the fird, and hav- 
ing three moderate openings, one to each funnel, in- 
dead of one large one. when there it occalion to ufe 
but one, the other two may be kept diut by diding 
plates, liereafter to be deferibed ; and two or all of 
them may be ufed together when wanted. This will 
indeed be an expepce, but not an ufelefs one, finccyour 
cooks will work with tnoi^ comfort, fee better than in 
a fmoky kitchen what they are abcuit^ your visuals 
will be cleaner dreifed and not tude of fmoke, as is of- 
ten the Cafe | and to render the elFed more certain, a 
dack of three funnels may be fafely built* higher above 
the roof than a fmgle funnel. 

The cafe of too 0 iort a funnel is more general than 
would be imaginedi and often^fbund where one would 
not exped it.*' For it is not uncommon, in ill-contriv- 
ed buildings^ bftead of having a funnel for each room 
or fire-place, to bend and turn the funnel of an upper 
room fo as to make it enter the fide of another funnel 
that comes from below. By thefe means the upper room 
funnel is made (hort of courfc, fince its length can only 
be reckoned from the place where it enters the lower 
room funnel ; and that funnel is alfo (hortened by all 
the didance between the entrance of the fecond funnel 
and the top of the dack : for all that part being readi- 
ly fupplied with air through the fecond funnel, adds no 
drength to the draft, cfpecially as that air is cold when 
there is no fire in the fecond chimney. ’ The only cafy 
remedy here is, to keep the opening of that funnel fhut 
in which there is no lire. 

4. Another very common caufc of the fmoking of 
chimneys is, their overpowering one another. For in- 
ilance, if there be two chimneys in one large room, and 
you make fires in both of them, the doors and windows 
clofe fhut, you will find that the greater and dronger 
fircfliall ovCrpower*the weaker, from the funnel uf which 
it will draw down air to fupply it* own demand;. which 
air defeending in the iveaker funnel, will drive down its 
fmoke, and force it into the room. If, inficad of being 
in oneroom,the two chimneys are in two d'frerent rooms, 
communicating by a door, the cafe is the fame when- 
ever that door is open. In a very tight hoiifc, a 
kitchert chimney on the lowed floor, when it had a 
great fire in it, has been known to overpower any 
other chimney in the houfe, and draw air aud fmoke 
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into Its room as otien as the door communicating with Saioke. 
the daircafe was opened. * w— y— « 

Remedy. Take care that every room have the means 
of fupplying itfrlf from without with the air which its 
chimney may require, fo that no one of them may be 
obliged to borrow fiom another, nor under the nercflity 
of lending. A variety of thefe means have been already 
deferibed. 

5. Another caufe of fmoking is, when the tops of chim^ 
neys are commanded by higher huildingSs or by a hill, fo 
that the wind blowing over Aich eminences falls like 
water over a dam, fometimes almod pcrpendicuhirly on 
the tops of the chimneys that lie in its way, and 
down the fmoke contained in them. 

To illufliate this, let A (fig. 3.) reprefent a frnall 
building at the fide of a great rock B, and the wind 
coming in the direction CD ; when the current of air 
comes to the point D, being hurried forward with grt ac 
velocity, it goes a little forward, but foon dcfcv '^ds 
downw'urd, and j^radually is rcfled\ed more and more in- 
ward, a$ reprefentsd by the dotted lines EE, &t. fo 
that, defeending downwards upon the top of the chim- 
ney A, the fmoke is beat back again into the apart- 
ments. 

It 13 evident that houfes fituated near high hills 
thick woods will be in fome mcafure expoftd to the 
^farue inconvenience ; but it is likewife j - tin, that if :t 
houfe be fituated upon the flopc of a hill (as at F, 

%• 3*)> will not be in any danger of fmoke whtu 
the wind blows towards that fide of the hill upon which 
it is fituated ; for the current of air coming over tlie 
houfe-top in thediredion CH, is immediatclv changed 
by the Hope of the hill to the diredion lit, which 
powerfully draws the fmoke upward from the top of 
the chimney. But . it is alfo evident, that a houfe in 
this fituation will l>e liable. to fmoke when the wind 
blows from the hill ; for the current of air comiug 
downward in the diredlion CH, will beat downwaid 
on the chimney F, and prevent the fmoke from afeend- 
ing with freedom, The effed will be much height- 
ened if the doors and windows arc chiefly in the lov.er- 
mufi fide of rhe houfe. 

Remedy. That commonly applied to this cafe is a 
turncap made of tin or plate iron, covering the- crhiinney 
abovc and on three fidvs, open on one fide, turning on 
a fpindle ; and which being guided or governed by a 
vane, always prefents its back to tlic current. This 
may be generally effcdual, though not certain, nn there 
may be cafes in which it will not fuccecd. Raifing 
your funnels if pradicable, fo a.; their tops may be 
higher, or at Icafl: equal, wnih the C(>mmanding eminence, 
is more to be depended on. But the turning c.ip, being 
cdficr a;id cheaper, fliould firft he Incd. “ Jf oblig(d 10 
build in fueh a fituation, I would choofe (fays Dr 
Franklin) to pbcc my doors on tire fide next the hill, 
and the backs of my chimneys 011 rheftrtheft fide; for 
then the column of air falling over the eminence, and of 
courfc prefliug on that below, and forcing it to cntir 
the doors or wds^ijhdusi^ on that fide, would tend to 
bahnee the preflurc down the chimneys, and leave 
the funnels more free in the exercife of their func- 
tions.’* 

6. There is another cafe which is the reverfc of that 
laft njciniuued. It i« where the commanding eminence 
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from the wind than the chimney commanded, 
explain tlus a ti]u;uic may hr occefFary. Suppofe 
*5-4* then a building whole lide AB f.appcns to be expofnl 
to the wind, and forms a k'litl of dam ngainft its pro* 
gr'fa. Suppofe the wind blowing in the direction FE. 
The air uburuded by this dam or building AB will 
like water pr< fs wndTeart h for paflagi a through it ; but 
findiiip, none, n ib beat b.ic k with violence, and fpreads 
itfrlf on every as is reprefented by the curved 
lint a e, e, r, e, /*, It will tliercfore force itfelf down 
the fmall chimney C, in order to get through by fome 
doer or window open on the other hde of the building. 
And H iliere be a hre in fiich diimncy, its fmoke is of 
cuiirfc beat down and fills the room. 

Remeay* There is but one remedy, which is to raife 
fiich a funnel higher than the roof, fupparting it if ne* 
Cl ffiry by iron bars. For a tumcap in this cafe hat no 
cfFerl, the dammed-up air preiTtng down through it in 
xvhaiever pofitiou the wind may have placed Us open- 
tng. 

Dr Franklin mentions a city in wdiich many hmifes 
nre rendered fmoky by this operation. For their kitch- 
ens being built behind, and conne^\ed hy a paH'age with 
the lioufes, and the topj of the kitchen chimneys lower 
than the tops of the houfes, the whole fide of a Itreet 
^vhrti the wind bkiwsagainil its back forms fuch a dam 
as above deferibed ; and the wind fo obdrudled forces 
down thofe kitchen chiinneya (erpeciaOy when they 
have bnt weak fires in them) to pafs through the paf- 
iage and boufe into the ftreet. Kitchen chimneys fo 
formed and fitiiated have another inconvenience. In 
fummer, if you open your upper room wdiidows for 
air, a light breeae blowing over your, kitchen chimney 
towards the houfc, though not ftrong enough to force 
down its fmoke as aforefaid, is fufheient to waft k into 
your windows, and fill the rooms with it \ which, be- 
fidcB the diragrceablctiefs, damages your furniture. 

7 * Chimneys, otherwdfe drawing well, are fometimes 
'made to fmoke by the improper and rnro/itirffirfi/ Jituation 
of a doer. When the door and chimney arc on the 
fame tide of the room, if the door being in the corner 
as made to open againft the wall, whieh is common, as 
being tliei'e, when open, more out of the way, it follows, 
that when the door is only opened in part, a current of 
air riifhtng in pafTes along the wall into and acrofs the 
opening of the chimney, and dirts fome of tlie fmoke 
out into the room. This happens more certainly when 
the dour is fliutting, for then the force of the current is 
augmented, and becomes very inconvenient to thofe 
who warming themfelves by the tire happen to fit in 
its way’ 

The remedies are obvious and eafy. Either put an 
intervening fereen from the wall round great part of the 
fireplace ; or, which is perhaps preferable, (hift the 
hinges of your door, fo as it may open the other way, 
and when open throw the air along the other waU. 

8. A room that has no tire in its chimney ia Ibme- 
times filled with fmoke tohieh is received at the top of i/s 
funnel^ nnd defends into the room. Funnels without fires 
have an effect according to their degree of coldnefa or 
warmth on the air that happens to be contained in them. 
The furrounding at inofphere . is frequently changing its 
temperature { but ftaoks u£ funnels eovevsd tirom winds 
and fun by the boufe that couuuis them, retain a more 
, qgUftI tomperaiuet. If, after a warm feafeiii the Out- 
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ward air fuddenly grows cold, the empty warm funnels Smoke, 
begin to draw nroncly upward t that is, they rarefy 
the air contained in them, which of courft riles, cooler 
air enters below to fupply its place, is rarefied in its 
turn, and riles ; and this operation continues till the 
funnel grows cooler, or the outward air wanner, or 
both, when the motion ceafes. On the ether hand, if 
after a cold feafon the outward air fuddenly grows warm 
and of courfe lij^htcr, the air contained in tuc bool fun- 
nels being heavier defceitdi into the itioth; aud the 
warm jr air whic)i enters their tops being cooled in ita 
turn, and made heavier, oontimiea to drfeendt andthia 
operation goes on till the funnels are warmed by the 
paffing of warm air thro’ them, Or the isir kfietf grows 
cooler. When the temperature of <hc uir and m the 
funtitls IB nearly equal, the difference of warmth in the 
air between day and^ight is fufficient to produce thefts 
currents: the air will begin to afeend the funneisutthe 
coot of the evening dothes on, and ibis current will con- 
tinue till prrlHips mneor ten d*clock the neat morning, 
when it hegm to btlitatc ; and •» the heat of the day 
approaches k fets downwards, and oontinaes (b tiH to- 
wards evening, when it again hafitatea for fame time, 
and then goas upwufda Ooaftaiitly danng the night, at 
before menuone^ How whan fiuoku i^ng from the 
tops of ndghhdthfngluttiiuls paflMOvartlict^sof fun- 
nels which are at thb tsaae ffra^gdowskwards, us they, 
often are in the waddle tmft dfllse day, fmbke ia 
of ncccffity draum^iiito tilde fame^ dnd'defisbfidswhh 
the air intothe chamber. ' ... 

The remedy is to biue a flidlaff gJ dti h l isi t udil flint 
perfedlly the ofl^nding hat thus 

defcribtd it i ^ ThS* hpehihg ooii- 

feracaed hy brick wikk.^mdd wtdiMhlSJflttbsfiu whent 
two feet between thef |atn% Wid^haltiilttldt iHWdght dO*a 
to widihi ahodb thuae fiM'Urf .llhe^^lteaidht^ 
firame is pUocd juff uhdtl* 'die bneafty lutf tQMtwding 
quite to the badc'^of the diimney, fiatbat a phriie of the * 
fame metal MyCida’hodtfmtii^liiadkwaS^ for- 

awards in the gioovea on aadh^ffd^ <lf«he4rihne» ^ThiS ' 
plate is iaige it to iff the taMl afid 
theebimoey eudr^wldesftl]l«tft'(]dteaa^ khikb 
venient wbed there 4s no Bve; Draw^ltt dat, 'fo us to 
leave betweei ks fut^thsu* edge and the a fpdct'of 
about two inebes £ this fpaee ia fufficieiit for tlurknoke 
to pafs $ and fo large a part of the^ funnel 'being kopt 
by the reft oT the plate, the paffageof warm dr out of 
the room, up the chimney, is obftrutf^d and rctanled ; 
and by thoic means much cold sir is pnevented from 
coming in through crevices, to fupply its place- l^is 
effeft IS made manifefi three ways- a- When the tire 
burns brilkly in cold weather, the howling or whiftling 
noife made by the wind, as it enters the room through 
the crevices, when the chimney is open as iifual, ceafes 
as foon as the plate is (lid in to its proper difianoe. 

2 . Opening the door of the room about half ua dnch, 
and holding your hand ^againft the opening, ^near the 
top of the door, yuii feel the- Cold air coming in again ft 
your hand, but weakly, if the plate be in. JLct another 
perfon fuddenly draw it out, fo to let the air of the 
room go up the chimney, with its ufuil freedom where 
chimneys are open, aud you immediately feel the cold 
air ruftting in lkongiy« $. If ibmetliingbe fet againft 
the doory juft fuificient,' when the plate it in, to Imp 
the door nearly ihut, by refilling the prelTurc of the 
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«m^e. tir Aafc iPmiUlwrecit'iifMi thcst 

drawn out, the door will be lanced epos by tbeUn-' 
creafed prcAbce of the outorird cold air cfukaocmring 
to get uttoAipply thc^lace of the arena aif tbtt now 
paiEei QUtof the room to go up the chinwey. In oor 
common open chimncyi, half fuel ii waftedr and Its 
effe^ lod'; the air it has warmed bciag immediately 
dsawnoA** 

9. Cbimaeys which generally draw weU» do nerefthe* 

: IcEs Armctiikief gift imeke iatotbe reomssi# Arm/ dbeom 
dhen^^^jCneiigeio^ eftkitr 

r. though dot deiceBdiagTraaB anycomma&diug emineaee« 
rTlds eafir la moft frei|o««t where the fonad w (hort and 
die opeuiac turned from the wind. It la the more 
g^rietouti «men it Imppens to be a cold wind that pro^ 
dacci the efedit* bceoufe tdied yonimA want your fire 
you are fomettmea obliged tw eatmgtiifii it. To wn- 
derlUnd this, it may be confidered that the riliiig light 
aify to obema a frceiibefftitelbe funnel^ moft pafh out 
wf ht w^ or obfife, the ab $bmt it oreret to fife* In 
. a time t^oalm or^of linfe #%id-llda is dboe tHMy ; 
ibr we fee the fnwke thim is brois|(lit up by dlSt^ air 
in a^cahsnm aiiofm thrcim IwtHirhen a vio- 

lent cUrrenjl of hK dmc Ss^ arfiiuii|g w»id« pafiet o«er 
. the top of auMmiiey»%sp«miideabim tCicemedTo much 
uMeb IdifmthM ja 0 hufidmitai dmefiion tnd 
IMsw €mII 01^ do tbaO die fUffg light air 

^lua am ^IbwgpitfiAdlent Somlili|e4htfm to ^ait that 
idbeiSMOnimd * 

‘•■■■'iltiabidhi. InVeiiea»tlmtmam i^^^ 
-><hir^0%#4dNtlhK«teH^^ fiind of jrfun. 

nth In the tooisary n ^prta^ I the 

fckfs to form 

twibt imhite, kmgm tho breadth uf 

btImfMriNir Tida leeiOsto 

tbiif the entry of 
^mrd pethapt it 

might hare been im|giiied» that tW Uhok of the 
fitful' dfiPWtng OdsAcft brerici '{« thenar- 

i w w wt it t' fo as to 

-''TtlMi iNiwever. 

'm the’'MM'waa at 

fitted down 

m fiu roodi wHetirXt^rtnl^ Mlnmoidjriit, 

#ili to «l9ilte-faim to thie tre^o MidtW. The 

’^MMdlS'dF wflit'df thii fdimerwiif iniAeetf -north-eaft 
'&aib(rthMnlfK''’nirMij^ nehtfi the wind, 

''‘(fc'dftS''idiAt'hite'Meti flfeteat-* 'But we 

de ft ni n ty. : li;fdM)«niint.tih‘yMpet'twhe 
Thiibly'atdlriinplBight tiate 
At^^^Ale, hnt'it'dwa^dt'iUHed. 

■ ■■*Wib^ the feience; however, that a n>an Ihajl fnp- 
hjireKiiU^fioiBfltS of in tidk’articfei he ihajrfotnttiinea 
‘wMl ’MlUi that than yoixle him. I ««ce fodgM 

S rib/rrtdlfifiy 9« * Hottfe at Londoh^ Which io n 
itbWj Hal 4 flngfc'chhtiney and fo*n^. T^ir offeh- 
It did Wt keep in tHe^ fmoke* 
and alt attempt Ifirie a fire in this room were fruit- 
IR^fs. ' i iohld Act* iihi^hie the rcafon, till at'length oh- 
ferrfnd Ait the tSafaWer brer it, which had no fireplace 
Ilift, Vft» alwali^ filed Wfthfmokc When a fire wai kxo- 
tieftiA{4d|thif Afe Itaoke caine through thecrac^a 
©'^vfcrtltrftfte bfhHIfcdtVI the wainfcol Uken 
dow^, and difeorered that the fuhhet Which went dp 
"^hiod it had a crack many feet in length, and wide 
Vou XVIla Part II. 


^msaugbao adimt n^hrm t a breach very dangeraanjadt Anelre* 
^^ard to fire# and wceafioned pndxaUy by aa apjidHul ^ 

imgialar fi^i«g;of one fide of the home. The. air en^ » 
tering this breach freely# ddboyed the dcawnig fom of 
the fisfinel. The remedy wonld have been, filfitig up 
the breach, or rather rehufidtng the fhitocl x but the 
landlord rather chofe to .flop op the ebimney. 

*• Another poiafing cafe I met with at a friend*# 
couotry boiife near l.ondon. His beft roam had a 
chimney in which, be told me, he aerer could hare a 
fire, for afi tbefmoke came oat into the room. 1 Bat- 
tered myfelf I eould eafily fiad the caufe and preferibe 
the cure. 1 bad a fire made there, and found it a»^ he 
fatd. 1 opened the door, and perceived it was not 
want of air. I made a temporary contraflion of the 
opening of the chimney, and found that it was not its 
bmng too large that catifed the fmoke to ifiuew I went 
ottt and looked up to the top of the chimney : Its fun- 
nel was joined in the fame ftack with others ; Come of 
them fiiortcr, that drew very well, and t Caw nothing to 
prevent its doing the fame. In fine, after every other 
examination I could think of, 1 was obliged to own the 
tnfufficiency of my (kill. But my friend, who made no 
pretenfion tofueb kind of knowledge, afterwards difeo- 
vered the caufe himfelf. He got to the top of the fun- 
nel by a ladder, and looking down found it filled with 
twigs and ftraw cemented by earth and lined with fea- 
thers. It feems the houfi!, after being built, had flood 
empty fome years before he occupied it ; and he con- 
cluded that feme large birds had taken the advarttage of 
its retired fituation to make their nefi# fhere. Thir mb- 
btfh, confideniblc in quantity, being removed, and the 
funnel cleared, the chimney drew well, and gave fitits- 
liiAioo.** 

Chimtieyi whofe funnels go up in the north wall of 
a houfe, and are eapofed to the north winds, are not fo 
apt to draw well as thoTe m a fonth wall ; hecaufc when 
rendered cold by tfaofc winds, they draw downwards. 

Chimneys enciofed in the body of a houfe are better 
than tbofe whofe funnels arc expofed in cold walls. 

Chimneys in ftseks are apt to draw better thin fepa- 
rat^ ftiimd8,bcraufetbe funnels that htveconfiant fires 
’hi them Warm the others in fome degree that have 
none. 

BthtoKM^Jneh This ingenious machine is of German 
rntfra^ton % and Meflinger, in his ColleQion of Mechanic 
e«/ Per^Bfhmnictt^ fays it is very ancient, being repre- 
finrttdhi a painting at Nuremberg, which is known to 
be older than the year 13^0. 

Its conflrudibn is abundantly fimple. An upright ccccljor, 
mii fpindle G A (fig. 5.), placed in the narrow p8rt 
of the kitchen chimney, turns round on two pivots H 
and I. The upper one H pafles through an iron bar, 
brhtch is built in acrofs the chimney \ and the lower pi- 
vot I is of tempered Heel, and is conical or pointed# 
fefiihg in a conical bell- metal fockrt fixed on aiiotber 
croii bar. On the upper end of the fpindle is a cifeu- 
tar fiy G, confifirhgof 4, 6, 8. or more thin iron plates, 
fet bbhquciy on the fpindle like the fails of a windmill, 
as we (hall deferibe more particularly by and by. Near 
the lower end of the fpindle is a'pinion A, which works 
in the teeth of a contratc or faee whed B, tummg on a 
Ikoriaontal altii BC. One pivot of this axis tunis in a 
tfoek fbtefl ertr the drofs hnf; “Vidlteh tupporfs the lower 
end of the upright fpindle HI, and the other pivot 
4 A turns 
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Sfticke- ittroa io a cock fixed on the lide <i?all of the chimney ; 
iflRhit this axle is parallel co the front uf tlic chimney* 
On the reVnote end of ilvis horuMtial axle there is a 
fmall pulley C, having a dci^p angular groove. Over 
this pulley there paffes a chain CDEi in the lower bight 
of which hangs tlie large pulley E of tlve fpit. This 
end of the fpit tHtrna'looiely belween the branches of the 
fork of the rack or raxe F, but without refUiig on it. 
This is oa^tlit top of a moveable (laud, which can he 
fhifted Ucarcr to or farther from the fire. The other 
end turns in one of the notches of another rack* The 
number of teeth in the pinion A and wheel B, and tli« 
diameters of the pulleys C and E, arc fo proportioned 
that the fly G makes from 12 to 20 turns for one turn 
of the fpit* 

The manner of operation of this ufcful machine is 
rahly underflood. I'hc air which contributes to the 
burning of the fuel, and paffes through the midll of iu 
is greatly hetlcd, and expanding prodigionlly in bulk* 
becomes lighter than the neighbouring air, and is thero- 
fore penhed by it up the chimney. In like manner, all 
the ttir which comes near the fire is heated, expanded, 
becomes lighter, and is driven up the chimney. This 
is called the draught or /uSiunt but would with greater 
propriety be termed the drift of the chimney. Aa the 
chimney gradually ctmtrails in its dimenfions, and as 
the fame quantity of heated air pafTcs throngh every 
fcclion of it, it is plain that the rapidity of its afeent 
mnft be greateft in the narrowefl place. There the fly 
G Ihould be placed, beenuCe it will there be expofed to 
the ftrcwgcft current. This air, ilriking the fly vanes 
obliquely, pufhes them afidc, and thus turns them round 
with a cojifidcrable force. If the joint of meat is cx- 
aAly balanced ou the fpit, it is plain that the only re- 
firtancc to the motion of the fly is what arifes from the 
4 \ i<ftion of the pivots of the upright fplndlc, the fridion 
of the pinion and wheel, the friftion of the pivots of 
the hurixontal axis, the frifliou of the fmall e«d of the 
fpit, and the friAion of the chain in the two pulleys. 
The whole of this is but a mere trifle. But there is fre- 
quently a coufiderable inequality in the weight of the 
meat on different fidea of the fpit ; there muft there- 
fore be a fuffleient overplus of force in the impulfe of 
the afeending air on the vanes of the fly, to over^ 
come this want of equilibrium occafioncd by the unfktl- 
fulnefs of negligence of the cook. There is, how- 
ever, commonly enough of power when the machine is 
properly conftruded. The utdity of this machine will, 
we hope, procure ns the indulgev.ee of fomc of oar 
rt;adcrs, while w'e point out the circumilances on which 
its performance depends, and the maxims which fltould 
Ilf followed in its conflruAion. 

The upward current of air is the moving power, and 
.flinuld he tncrcafed as much as pofliblc, and applied in 
the mofl advantagctiun manner. Every thing will in- 
creafe the carfent which improvfs the draught of the 
chimney, arid fccurci It from fttioking. A fmoky chim- 
ney mud always have a weak current. For this parti, 
cular, therefore, we refer to what has been delivered in 
the article Par- UMATtes, N®359; and hi the article 

^fMOXS. 

With refpeii^ to the rhannerof applying this force, it 
fs tvident that the bett ronftrufiion of a windmill fails 
b£ nearly the hell conftrufdtiou for the -fly* Ac- 
dsurding to the ufual theory of the impulfe of fluids^ 
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thegreatefl eflciScllve impiiire (that is, in the diai^ion of Sr;okc- 
the fly’s motion.) will be produced if the plane of the 
vane be inclined to the axis in an angle of 54 degrees 
46 minutes. .But, fince we have pronounced this the- 
ory to be fo very defective, we had better take a deter- 
mination founded on the experimenta on the impulfe of 
fluids made by the academy of Paris. ^ Thcfc nuthoriac 
us to fay, that 49*- or 50 degrees will be the beil angle 
to give the vane : but this muft be underilood only of 
that part of it which isclofe adjoining to the axis* Ttie 
vane itfelf mud be twidsed, or xueawered as the mill- 
wrights term it, and inufl be much, more oblique Ht 
its outer extremity. The exa^, portion cannot be 
determined with any preciflon; beeaufe^this depends on 
the propoitfon of tlie velocity of. the vane to that of the 
current of heated air< This is fubje^ to po rule, being 
ciiauged according to the load on the jack. We ima- 
giue that an obliquity of 65 degrees for the outer ends 
of the vanes will be a good portion for the gene^*ality 
of cafes. Mefiinger deferibes an ingenious contrivance 
for changing this aa^e at pleafure, in order to vary the 
velocity of the motion. Each vane is made to turn 
round a mklrih, which flanda out bke a radius from the 
fpiiidle, and the vane is mondby a difl* wire attached to 
one of the comers adjoining^Ao the ax^W* Thefe w’ircs 
are attached to a ring winch (li.dcs on thq fpindle like 
the fpreader of xti i}mbrcUa'.;;;aDd it* MtAopped 00 any 
part of the fpindle by a pin; thniit through ;a ,hole in 
the fpindleand ring. We mention |hia briefly, it be- 
ing e^ily underilood )by*anyfmecUaBicf ftnd btti of tittle 
corifequonce, becaufe the . machine it imtfhfcepiibk of 
much prccilkin. v ' ' ’■'> 

It is eafy to fee that.aa dncneaTfl of the furface of 
vanes will increafe the powers aherCfove they * fllould; oc- 
cupy the whole fpace of theiChrde, and not coDiflft of 
four narrow arms like the fails of a windmill. It is be- 
ter to make many namw Vaimf ^ihail^a few bit>ad».eecB ; 
as will appear plain to xiue well acquainted .with the 
mode of impulfe of fluids a&iiig obliquely. W e recom- 
mend 8 or 12. at loaft-t'. and .each, vaoe .ihould be fo 
broad, that when the whole j» held {perpendicular be- 
tween the eye and the light,' no light flmli come through 
the fly, the vanes ovc^pplng each, other a fmali 
matter. We alfo recommend the making them of flifl* 
plate. Their weiglit contributes to the fleady motion, 
and enables. the fly, which has acquired a eoiiilderable 
velocity during a favourable pofltionxif things, to retain 
a momentum hiflicicot topvdl round the fpit while the 
heavy iide of the meat is xiflng from, its lowed pofitlon. 

In fuch a fituatioci a light fly foon lofcs its momentum, 
and the jack flaggers under its load. 

It is plain, from what has been faid, that the - fly 
fliould occupy the whole of that feflion of the vent 
where it is placed. The vent inufl therefore be brought 
to a round form in that pbufe, that none of the. current 
may pafs ufclefsly by it. 

It is an important quedion where the fly {hould.be 
placed. If in a wide part of, the vent, it yvilMiave.a 
great furface, and by a long lever; but the current 
in that place is flow, and its impulfe weak. This is :) flt 
fubjc£i of calculation. Suppofe that we have it in our 
choice to place it dtheras it is drawn in the figure, or far- 
ther up at g, where its diamctert mii'A. be one half of ,whst 
it is at G. Since the fame quantity of heated air palTes 
through both ftflionsj and the fcdioii g has only onv.. 

fourlii 
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ffmolcd- fourth 6f thte area of the’ ftrQioo G, it J« plain that the 
atr iMifl be moving four times f^Aer^ atid that its iinpulfe 
is times greater. But the furfRce on which it is a£l* 
ing IS the fourth part of that of the fty G; the a6lual 
impulle therefore is only four times greater, fuppoftng 
both flies to he moving with the fame relative yelo*« 
dty in fcfpedl of the current j that is, the rim of 
ekeh moving with the fame portion of the velocity of 
the cflrrent. This will he the cafe when the fmall 
fljr turns eight times as often in a minute as the large 
fly : for the air is moving four times as quick at 
gi and the diameter of ^ is one half of that of Q. 
Therefore, when the fmall fly is turning eight times as 
quick as the great one, there is a quadruple impulfie 
atiling at half the diflance from the axis. The momen* 
inm Or energy therefore of the current Is double. There* 
fore, ftippuirng the pinion, whM, and pulleys of both 
jacks to be the fame, the jack with the fmaH fly, placed 
ill the narrow part of the vent, will bo i6 times mom 
powerful, I 

By this example, more eaflly noderflood than a ge* 
neral procefs, it appears that it is of particular tmpor* 
lance to plk^ the fly tn^ait elevated part of the vent, 
where the area < may bewiMch cotitmdled. In order ftill 
farther to incrralfe the poo^ of tbe tBachine, it would 
be Very proper to Jeng«hcD> the fptndle ftill more# and 
to ptiC another fly on it at a coniiderabie diftance above 
the flrft,-aad.a third above this, fltc. 

As the velocity of the cutrent changes by every 
ebange of Ihe flne^ the motion of this jack mu ft be very 
unfteisdy;i ' Threader it atadjufUble at maybe to the 
particular purpofe of the cook, the pulley £ has feverai 
grooves of difiirrent dUuneterviuiil the ^itt toms more 
or' left ilba^lyi^by Che^fitoirinotiptiJeif the fly, according 
m It Sangt in tbs obtiir by>« Inrgcrorftnallcrpidlcy or 
gfbovei -’‘h ‘ ^ ‘ 

' Such ts the donftmfyon of'lbe ffiioke*jack in its mofl 
Ample form. Som« are more artiflei^ and complicated, 
having, in place of the pulleys and conne&ing chain, a 
fjiindle Coming down frbfn the horizontal axis BC. On 
the upper end >qf this fpindle ii S'liortaontal cpntrate 
wheel# driven by a pinion iu place of tflic pullcy’C. On 
the lower end is a'piDioii, <;driving a contrste wheel in 
place of the pulley £. This coiiftnidlion is reprefent- 
ed in fig. 6. Others are conftru6led more (imply, in 
the manner reprefented in fig. 7. But our fir ft can* 
ilrudlron has great advantage in point, of fimplicity, 
and allows a more eafy adjuftment of the fptt, which 
may be brought nearer to the fire or removed farther 
from it without any trouble j whereas, in the others, 
with a train of whetis and pinions, this cannot be done 
without fcvcral changes of pins and ferews. The only 
imperfe^lion of the pulley is, that by long ufe the 
grooves become flippery, and an ill balanced joint is apt 
to hold back the fpit, while the chain Aides in, the 
grooves. This may be completely prevented by ma- 
king the grooves flat iiiftcad of angular (which greatly 
diminiOtes the fri6tioiil, and furniftiing them with fliort 
ftuds or pins wluch take into every third or fourth link 
of the cb«)in« If the chain be made of the fiinplcft 
form, with flat links, and each link be made of an exad 
length (making them all on a mould), the motion will 
be as rvily ws with any wheelwork, and without the 
keali chance of flipping. 


It is always of importance tp avoid this flipping pf 
the chain by balancing the loaded fpit. For this" 
pofe it will be extremely convenient to have what js 
calk'd a halnnce^lttnvtr* £ct a part of the fpit, immr* 
diately adjoining to the pulley, hr made round, and let 
an arm be made to turn on it ftiflly, fo that it may he 
made fail in any pofrtion by a ferew. Let a leaden hall 
he made to Aide along this arm, with a ferew to faften 
it at any diftance from the fpit. When the meat is 
fpit ted, lay it on the racks, and the heavieft fide will 
immediately place itfelf undermoft. Now turn round 
the balance- fkewer, fo titat it may point llraight up- 
wards, and make it faft in that pofition by the ferew. 
Put the leaden ball on it, and flulc it inwards or out- 
wards till it exa^lly balances the heavy fldc, which will 
appear by the fpit’s remaining in any pofition in which 
it is put. 

The greateft difikulty is to keep the machine in re- 
pair. The moft confequential part of it, the firft mo- 
ver, the fly, and the pinion and wheel, by which its mo- 
tion is tranfmitted to the reft of the machine, are fitu- 
ated in a place of difficult accefb, and where tl)cy arc 
expofed to violent heat and to the fmeke and foot. The 
whole weight of the fly, refting on the lower pivot I, 
muft exert a great preflurc there, and occafion great 
friflion, even when this pinion is reduced to the fmal!- 
eft fizc that is compatible with the nccefliiry' ftrcngtli. 
The pivot muft be of hardened (Icel, tapered like an ob- 
ittfe cone, and muft turn in a conical focket, alto of 
hardened ftccl or of bcli-metal; and this feat of preflurc 
and fridion muft be continually fupplitfl with oil, which 
it confumes very quickly. It is not fuflicieiit that ic 
be from time to time fmeared with an oiled leather ; 
there muft be an iron cup formed round the focket, 
and kept filled with oil. It is furprifing how quickly 
it difappears : it foon becomes clammy by evaporation, 
and by the foot which gathers about it. The coniisued 
nibbing of the pivot and focket wears them both very 
fad ; and this is increaied by hard powders, fuch as 
faiidy duft, that arc hurried up by the rapid current 
every time that the cot*k llirs the fire. Thcfe, getting 
between the rubbing parts, caufe them to grind and 
wear each other prodigioufly. It is a great improve- 
ment to invert tliefe rubbing parts. Let the lower end 
of thefpindle be of a confidcrable thicknefs, and have a 
conical hollow nicely drilled in its extremity. Let a 
blunt pointed conical pin rife up in the middle of the 
oil^cup, on which the conical hollow of the fpindlc may 
reft. Here will be the fame (leady fupporc, and the 
fame fri< 5 lion as in the other way ; but no grinding 
duft can now lodge between the pivot and its fock- 
et : and if this upright pin be ferewed up through 
the boliom of the cup, it may be ferewed farther up in 
proportion as it wears ; and thus the upper pivot g 
will never defert its hole, a thing which foon happeiii. in 
the common way. We can fay from experience, that a 
jack conftru6lcd in this way will not require the fifth 
part of the repairs of one done in the other way* 

It is of importance that the whole be fo put toge- 
ther as to be cafily taken down, in order to fwcep tJic 
vent, or to be repaired, See, For this purpofe, Id the 
crofs bar which carries the lower end of the upright 
fpindle be placed a little on one fide of the perpendicu- 
lar hue from the upper pivot hole. Let the cock which 
4 A 2 carriea 
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onc fiac M tTui^rjtfiJiar, To llut.tbe 
the ciijp linder the upper pivo^ 

thU CQuR^r^^ipn ; we have oiily .to unicrew 
this cpck^ and then, j^th cotnc put px their places 

ai once, and inaj be replaced. withqut, any trouble* We 
have Iketchcd jn fig. g. the manner in wlxich this may 
be done,, wnene M reprclentp -a fe^joh qf the lower 
crofs jbar, BCJDE is ihe cock, fixed to tlie bar by the 
pins w^ch go tbrougb both with' finger nuts a and h 
on jthe oppofitc l^de. ‘ F i is the hai^d fletl.pin with the 
conical top /, on which the lower end I of the upright 
fpindlc^ AG , rolls, in the manner recommended as the 
beft apd the moft durable. The piyot of the ho- 
riaohtal axis turai in a hole at £ the top of the 
cock. 

After all, we mud acknowledge that the fmokcfjack 
is inferior to the common jack that is moved by a 
weight. It is more expenuve at fird, and requires 
more fri:quent repairs ; its motion is not fo much un- 
der command ; it ogcafionB foot to be, thrown about, 
ihc firt, to the great annoyance of the cook ; and it is 
a great cncumbri^ncc when we w ould clean the vent. 

SMOKK-JFarthingi* The pentecoilals or cudomary 
oblations offered by the difperfed inhabitants. within a 
fUocefc when they made their procefliun to the mother 
or cathedral church, canie by degrees into a ftanding an- 
nul rent called fmohe-farthtngs, 

SM 6 KM-Silver, Lands were holden in fome places by 
the payqieot of tlie fum of 6d. yearly to the dicriCf, 
called (Far. 4. Edw. VI.) Smoke-filver 
ajid fmuke-penny arc to be paid to the miuidcrs of di- 
vers parifhes as a moJuf in lieu of tilhe-urood s and in 
fome manors formerly belonging to religious bouCes, 
there is (till (liaid, as appendant to the faid manors, the 
ancieiit Tctcr-pcntc, by the name o{/mote-mcney ( T^tvi/J, 
Hyt* VindiciU* 77.)— The bifhop of London anne 1444 
iflued out his commiflion, Ad ievandum It fmoke-far- 
things, &c. 

SMOLEKSKO, u large and ftrong city of RufSa, 
and cajpital of a palatinate of the fame name, wit.h. a. 
caftle feated on a mountain, and a bifhop's fee. It is 
drOng by its fituation, being in the middle of a wood, 
and furrounded by almoll inacceflible mountains. It has 
been taken and retaken feveral times by the Poles and 
Ruflians ; but thefe lad have had pofTcfCon of it ever 
fince the year 1687. It is feated on the river Nieper, 
near the frontiers of Lithuania, . i ^8 miles fouth- weft of 
Mofeo#. E. Long. ji. 22./N. Lat. 54. 50. 

Smolemi KO| a duchy^d palatinatcpf Ruifia, hound- 
ed on the north by fiiela, on the eaft by the duchy of 
Mofeow, on the fouth by that of Severia and , the pala- 
tinate of Meiflaw, and on the well by the fame palati- 
nate and by that of Witeplk. It is full of forefts and 
mountains ; and the capital is of the fame-name. 

SMpIi-JLETT ( t>rTobiasL anauthorwhofe writings 
will tranfmit his name with honour to poderity, was 
bom in the year 1710 at a fmall viRage within two 
miles of Cameron, on the banks of the river Leven. 
He appears to have received a clafBcal education, and 
was bred to the pra^ice ofphyfic and fuigery ; and in 
the' early part of bis life ferved ai^a furgeph^a mata i.o the 
,Aasy» 
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The inciden^. that bfffl kirn during hjayuiuutiaiiaAiM tacdlatn 
in .Ihmcapiprky fe^vcdaaa foundation ftwr Ruderiq Ran-t'— 
dom, one of mod entertaining.noycl# in Eipghdir 
tongue. .He waaiprefcnt .at the fiege of Carthagena { 
and in the before-mentianed novel be has given a faith- 
fuU thojiigh not very plcafing, acqoupt of the manage- 
mentof that ill«copdu6led expedition, whiph he cenfurea 
in the wa ripe d terms, and frvOfn circumdajices .wlnchr 
fell under his own particular qbfervauoiu - . . 

;Hi« conuexion with the fca feanfs not tpi have beam 
of long continuance ; and.it is paobable that he wrotr 
feveral pieces bcfoi c he became known to the public by, 

Kis capita) produdions. The fird precc we know *aii 
wUb certainty is x Satire in parts, printed, fird it^ 
the yieart 1746 and i747v reprinted in aC<dls^ioA 
qf bis Plays and Poems in 1777. .About thiy period,, or, 
fame time before,. he wrqte fur Mr Rich an opera mi 
titled Alcede, .which has jicver been performed uor 
printed* 

At the we of 18 be .wrote a Ufigedy enutled The 
Regicide, ifopnded ou.the of tSe afii^iuuo, of 
James X. of Scotland.., In4he(jpre!(^, to this piece, 
publidied by fubfcrif^ioji in the year . i>749v be 
terly exclaimed agaVd F^troiu^ au4 t^c duplU. 
city of thee^iq 4 maqagerss\ The w^rai^audifriptiur* 
ofity of hie t5mpiBr jon,^biaqqi9abqu« into 

uiyud refi6a:io|i8( waioll la|c!0eqm J^yttlc- 
too and Mr Garri^^^ the j^^,a^er ^ 
chara£ieriaed4n, the novel of and he , 

added a burlefqqe or 
bleman on the dwh 
he made iUiberal iUifuoi^d<n‘iM<^iC«BH 
of Rpderic Ra.ndpm 
of bis treatment rf, 

this, condu^^he . 

his errors ; though, in. tjbe fybfeg^ei^ 
vel the pafiages which were the I 

poiutment are np^ omit^ie^, rr;,? « n 0 i?/ 

However, wgiEihg^j^ 
his Hi.ftoryjsf ITogki^ 
cxhibitiqqs of the 4 aga jKeFft,impa:.pncd4q the 
quifite eputtainment bg of, 

Garrick, VbP greatly mpaj[Ib 4 ^;,hii.;pr/^ceflbrs.,p£, 
this and perhaps every bthey. rqi^n, ^iua .for.^ 
ailing, in the iweetnefs and yai^ty of Ju#, tones, theje-: 
refidible magic of his eye, the. dm and vivacity of hia- 
aft ion, the eloquence of aliitudi;, aod lhe,«dicdeps^bQa> 
ofexpreffion. , . , . 

fatisfifd, yritb this, pub^ dedar^loiv 
an apology to Mr (Garrick in dill dronger terms WiA- 
tbefe ample conceHiojis, Mr Garrick wascpmidetely fa- 
tisfied I to that in 1757, when Dr Sou^leU’scomedy oC. 
the Reprifals, an afterpiece of^woadb,; was performed,'^ 
at Drury Lane, theatre, the latter acknpwlc^ed 
highly obliged for the frier^ly .qsfc of Mr Garrick ex<^ • 
ened in preparing h for.tbc ftage^^dt'diH more fqe 
his aftihg the .part of Lvilgaan ip Z.ar 4 forkisbcnefit|>; 
on the fixth.indcad of the ninth night, to which he wai^ 

01% entitled by the cuftom of the t^heatre. 

The Adventuresof RodericRandom,publi(be*d in 1 748^* 
a vols. lamo, abook whmb continues to have a moR, 
extenfive falc, fird edabliflied the Doftor’a reputation. 

All the firR voluma and the beginning of the fecond ,apr - 

]^ara 
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5a<i31eiK pem 'to tolAft o£ reri incideM tnd ehuhiAtr, tho’ cer- 
^ *^"** "» tainlya^oedd^ulbeighttUfdanddifgulfcd. TN JndgchU 

f i-aiHlfathcrt Crab and Potion the two apothecaries, and' 
tjuirc Gawky, Were charaAers Well kuom in ihtt 
pan ofthe kiitgduin where the fceiie was laid. Cap- 
tains Oakhum and Whiffle, DoAora Macklhanc and 
Morgan, vrerealfo faid to be real perfonages'; but their 
jiames we bave either never learned or have now for- 
gotteh. A bookbinder and barber long eagerly con- 
tended for being (hadowed under the name of Strap. 
Tlie DoAor feems to have enjoyed a peculiar felicity in 
dc^lcribihg fti charaAers, particularly the offleers and 
fkilurs of the navy: His Truuniou, Hatchway, and 
Pipes, are highly hnilhed originals ; but what exceeds 
them all, and perhaps equals any diaraAer that has yet 
been painted by the happieft' genius bf ancient nr mo- 
dem times*, is his Lieutenant Bowling. This is indeed 
nature itfclf'i original, itntqttcitnd fi&ntnmt. 

By the publication of this work the DoAor had ac- 
quired To grieat t irtputatibit, that henceforth a certain 
degree of iucetfs Was enfdn^d to every thing knq'ilvh or 
fu^eAcd to proceed froih hisliandi In the cooiifc of 
a few yeats^ the Adveitiurets of peregniie Pickle ap- 
peared ; a work of greaft in^hutt^ and conMvgnce in 
the compbfitibn,imd iti Which au'^tiheomttioii degree of 
erudition it dS/pEayedi paiiit^rjy jH the dercription of 
the ent^rtohnaent’ given W the Keptdvlican Dic^or, af- 
ter the 'chai? ner of th^ 'ancUms, U hder this perfonage 
the late Br Akenfide^ authbr OfThe Pkafures of Ima- 
gmatibfli isT^ppolii^ td be typi^ed^f^ and it would be 
difficult id ^hietber profoqhd learning or ge- 

fihitie ^nsdoizrifiace mbih iit this epS fode. A n- 

otheir^p0dS^*bf Tikf A.d^ bf^iillady of<^a}jty, 

bihtfwiMIdft^ted iti tlijlit]^ x^ktiiihiUci greatly to its 

indeed * a d&iliit ffi yekeeuted ; the materials. 
Lady FantJ 

Thefe were not the only orjgiiml eonupdfitions of tbit 
ftimpr with wtlick '^le DoCbA^ pubHc. 

Feidinabd tfOiiut Pathom,kitd £nr dt«ai;ptoelot 6reaveS| 
id fhc Uft^Pwfiiat/maF^ js^^^ reuddkg novelfp 
aM haye* gbnribrphgj^ ftxqxmkdxti^nHi but there is no 
ihjuftice sn platring^merp in a tahk Ikr ibe former.- 
No doubt uiventibn, aharaAeVi cbmpdCtion, and con- 
trivauce, are to be found in both ; but then iltuatipaa 
are deferib'ed which are hardly poihble, and charaAers 
are panitcd which, if tiot altogether unexampled, arc at 
kad incompatible with modem manners ; aud |ti^ch 
aught >6t to be, as the foeoeis' are tqid in m^eto 
thiiea.; 

The lift work which we believe the Do Aor publilhed 
wai of much the fame fpecies, but call into a different 
form-— ihie Expedition of Humphrey Clinker. It cou- 
.fiftsof aferles of letters, a^ritten by different perfons to 
their tcfpcAi ve qorrefpondents. He has here carefully 
atoided fhe faults^ which maybejiiftly chargedtbh,iktwb 
former produAibhs. Here are no extravagant charac* 
teVs nor unnatural fituations. Qn the contrary, an ad- 
mirable knowledge of life and manners is dilplayed ; 
and moft ureful ledbns are given applicable to intereft- 
ing but to very common fituations. 

We know pot whether the remark has been made, 
but tfaerV'ii teftadoly t very obviotil hmilitude between 


the cbaraAcrs of the th«e Ikroci Of the DoAor’s cj^kt, 
prbduAtona. RodcHc Random, Peregrine picl^le)^ and 
Matthew Brarntfe, ate tli brothers oY the famesfamny. 

The Jhtac iatiriVal, cynical difpofition, the fame gene^, 
roG,ty aiid bcnevdlence, are, the difiihgiiifhing .and cha- 
raAeriilical features of all three ; but they are far from 
heingYervilc copies of imitations of each other. They, 
differ as much as the Ajax, Diomed, and Achilles of 
Homer. This was undoubtedly a great effort of ge- 
nius ; and the DoAor feems to have deferibed his own 
charaAer at the different llagcs. and lituaticiis of his 
life. 

Before he took a houfe at Cltelfea, he attempted to 
fettle as a praAitioner of phyfic at Batli ;„and with that 
view wrote a treatife on the waters ; but was iinriiccefs- 
fu|, chiefly becaufe he coiJd not render liiinfclf agree- 
able to the women, whofe favour b certainly of gicat 
confci|aence to all candidates for eminence, whether in 
medicine or divinity. This, however, was a little ex-' 
traordinary ; for thofe who remembered Dr Smollett at 
that time, cannot but acknowledge that he was as grace- 
ful and handfome a man as any of the age he lived in ; 
bcfides, there was a certain dignity in his air and man- 
ner which could not but infpirc refpeA wherever he ap- 
peared. Perhaps be was too foon difeouraged ; in all 
probability, had he perfevered, a man of his great learn- 
ing, profound fagacity, and intenfe application, beffdes 
being endued with every other external as well as inter- 
nal accomplifhmcnt, muff have at lafl fucceeded, and,i 
had be attained to common old age, been at the head of 
his profef&on. 

Abandoning phyfic altogether as a profeflion, he fix- 
ed his refidcnce at Chelfea, and turned his thoughts en- 
tirely to writing. Yet, as an authdr|^ he was nut near 
fo fuccefsful as his happy geoius and acknowledged me- 
rit certainly deferved. He never acquired a patron « 
among the great, who by his favour or beneficence re- 
lieved him from the necefiity of writingfor a fubfiflencc. 

The. truth is, Dr Smollett poffeiTed a loftiuefs and eleva- 
tion of fentiment and charaAer w’hich appears to have 
difqualificd him for paying court to thofe who were ca- 
pable of conferring favours. It would be wrong to call 
this difpofition pride or haiightinefs ; for to his equals 
and inferiors he was ever polite, frieadly, and generous. 
Bookfellers may therefore be faid to have been his on. 
ly patrons ; and from them he had con fl ant employ- 
ment io tranflating, compiling,, and reviewing* Pie 
tranflated Gil Bias and Don Quixote, bqth fo happily,* 
that all the, former tranflatiuBS of thefe excellent pro- 
duAions of genius have been almofl fuperfeded by his. 
pita name likcwife appears to a trauflation of Voltaire’s 
Profe Works : but liitic of it was done by his own 
hand s he only revifed it, and added a few notes. He 
was concerned in a grea^ variety of compilations. Hia 
Hiftory of England was the principal work of that 
kind. It hfid a moff extenfive falc ; and the DoAgr is 
fold* to have received aoool. for writing it and tlie, 
continuation. 

In 1755 he fet on foot the Critical Review, and 
continued the principal manager of it till he went abroad 
for the firff time in the year 1763. He was perhaps 
too acrimonious fometimes in the oonduA of that worje ; 
and at the fame time difplayed too much fenfibility 

whea. 
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whin iiny of tbe mifortunate authors attempted Ito re- tieidth cotitimirnff to decKoe,' and meetiuif ^itfi 
-V- — 'ta&tc’whofc works he had pcfhupfl jyfUy c^nfured. tnortifidatibhs and'difappointments, he baeJk 

4 Among othet comVbverfiVs in which his engagementi Italy# Where he died in Oflober 21. 1771. He Was 
in this publlcatibn involvcfd him, the ttioft material ia ployed, during the laft years of Ji^slifc, in abrtd|m^ 
iu coofeoucnces was that occafioncd by his remarks 011 the Modern univiTial Hiflbry, great psart or '’^hich rie 
a pamphlet publinited by Admiral Knowles. That gen- had originally written himfelf, paniculAily tbc hiftorica 
tletnap, in defcW'cc 'of his tondiii^l on the ejfpcdiiion to of France, Italy, and G'ermany- 

Rochfort, piihlithed'a vindication of himfelf ; which fal- He certainly tt»et|wtth m^y mdrtifcati^s and dif- 
ling under the Itfbflof's examination, produced fnme appointments > whiw ih » fetter to Mr Garrick, he 
very feVerc Hrlaures^iyolh on the performance and on , thus feelingly exprcllfes : I am old enough to have, 
the charaftcr of the writer. Tlic admiral immediately feen and obferved, that we arc al! Jilaythings of Fo^ 
commenced a profecution againll the printer ; declaring tunc : and that it depends upon fomethmg as inngnin- 
at tlie fame time that lie dcfired only to be informed cant and precariotts p the tpffing up of a halfpcim^, 
who the writer was, that if he proved to be a gentle- whether a man rifet to afSbence 'and Imn^rs, ^ conti- 
inan he might obtain the fatisfaiflion of one from him. nues to his dying day' ftroggling With mt difncdltiCs 
In this affair the DoAor behaved both with prudence and difgraces oflife.** v 1. a 

and with fpirit. Dcfirous of compromifrrig the difpiitc It would be nccdlcfs to expatiate on the charaaer of 
with the admiral in an amicable manner, be applied to t man fo well knoWh as Smollett, who has, bendes, 
his friend Mr Wilkes to inici-pofe his good olffices with given fo many ftriaurfcs of his own chamber and man- 
his opponent. The admiral, however, was inAciciblc^ ttir of living in his writings, particularly m Hnmphrey 
and juft as fciitencc was going to be pronounced agaihft Clinker; where he appears under the appcllrtion of 
the printer, the Doaor came into court, avowed liim- Mr Serie, and has an interview with Mr Bramble ; and 
lelf the author of the Striaures, and declared himfelf hif manner of living is defcrlbied in Sinothd- letter, where 
ready to give Mr Knowles any fattsfaaion he chofe. young McJfdrd t6 dine whh him at lus houfe 

The admiral immediately commenced a frcfti aaion in Chelte. !Wb/dddbt k® tt>ade money ^7 
rfgainft the Doaor, who was found guilty, fined lOoL tiOttii snth ;tHc 1^^ he b^ a rigid 

and condemned to three months imprifonmeot in the cconbiriitt,^dr!thd^fl W](tii the gift of retention cX- 
King’s Bench. It is there he is faid to have wTiitcn preflion of his owri), ‘hc might havC lived ana died very 
The Adventures of Sir Launcclot Greaves, in which iridcpendent. However, to do juilice to 
lie has deferibed fome remarkable charaflcrs, then his his difficulties whatever they were, Jtxl^ded^t from 
fellovv.prifoocrs. extravagance dr want of economy. He ^hd)^ 4 hie. 

When Lord Bute was called to the chief adminiftra- but not oftentatloitllly fo ; and S?^^**^* 

tion of affairs, lie was prevailed upon to write in defence but not extravagant. . Ho ddd^ be ^d hiy fmnngs ; 
of that nobleraan^s mcafurcs ; which he did in a weekly but Hill it would be difficult tb tiirine 'k mkh #ho ws 
paper called the Sriton, This gave rife to the famous fo rtTpcftablc for thetjualitiesot hittieadi of more ,ami« 

0 Norfh Briton ; wherein, according to the opinion of able for the virtues of Ws h^rt. , 

the public, he was rather baffied. The truth is, the Since his death a monument has been creeled to nia 
Dodlor did not feem to poflefs the talents neceflary for memory near Leghorn, oh which is inicnbed an epitaph 
political altercation. He wanted temper and coolncfs ; written in Lktin by his friend Dr Armitrting, aufthor 
and his friends accufed his patron of having denied him of The Art of Frcferrtng Healthy and wahy other ex- 
the neceflary information, and even ncgle^led the fulfil- cellcnt pieces. Ah iflfcHption written in Latiil was 
ling of fome of his otiicr engagements with him. Be likewifc infcribed on a pflUr c«dled to his memory on 
that as it will, the Dodlor is faid not to have forgotten the banks of the Leven, by 6nc of his rclatiofis. « 
him in bis fubfequent performances. To thefe memoirs we ait extremely foiry to add, 

Bcfides the Briton, Dr Smollett is fuppofedto have that fo late as 1785 the widow of Dr Smollett was re- 
written other pieces in fopport of the caufc he efpouf- fiding ifi indigent circumftancci at Lc]glmrn., On this 
fed. The Adventures of an Atom, in-two volumes, arc account the tragedy of Venice Preferved^^^a afted for 
known to be his produdion. her benefit at Edinburgh on the 5th of March,* and an 

His Couftitution being at laft greatly impaired by a excellent prologue fpoken on that occafion. ^ 

fedentary life and afliduous application to lludy, he The pieces infcrtcd in the pofthumous collcOTon of 
went abroad for Kia health in June 1763, and continued Dr SmolIett^s plays and poems arc, The Rcgicidt a 

in France and Italy two years. He wrote an account tragedy : The Reprifal, a comedy ; Advice and Rc- 

of his travels in a feries of letters to fome friends, which proof, two fatires ; The Tears of Scotland ; Verfes oft 
were afterw'ards publiflied in two volumes o£tavo, 1 766. a YoungLady ; a Love Elegy, in intimation of Tibullus; 

During all that time he appears to have laboured under two Songs ; a Burlefque Ode ; Odes to Mirth, to 

a conftant fit of chagrin. A vcfv flight perufal of thefe Sleep, to Leveft Water, to Blue-cyM Ann, and to In- 
ietters will fufliciently evince that this obfervation is dependence. 

f'junded in fa£t, and is indeed a melancholy inflancc of SMUGGLERS, perfons who imp^ or export pro- 
the influence of bodily diftemper over the beft difpoil- bibited goods without paying the duties appointed by 
lion. the law. . . - . , . • 

His relation of his travels is aAually cynical ; for The duties of cuftoms, it is faid, w'crc origin ally in - 
which Sterne, in his Sentimental Journey, has animad- ftituted, in .order to enable the king to afford prorcc- 
vcVted On him under the charai^ltr of Smelfungus. The tion to trade again ft pirates : they have flnceheenctm- 
HoStOT lived to return to his native country : but his tinued as a branch of the public revenue. As duties 

impol'ed. 
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4i»ugi;K'rft. inipufccJ upon the iinportation of guoda nctiefTarUy.raifefi 
thc'ivprict; above whal they might oilicrwifc have bceu 
fold for,, a temptation is prefented to import the cotn- 
tnudity clande&inely and to evade the duty. Many 
perfons* prompted by the hopes of gajn» and eonfider* 
ing th^ violatiop of apoiitive la^v of this nature as in bo 
relpedl criminal (an idea in which they have been cn- 
qaiirq^ed .hy a great part of the communiiyt who make 
jiofcrtrple to p.urchafc fmngglcd goods) » have engagedin 
this illicit trade. It was impoflible that government 
could permit this pra<^icC| which is highlv injurious to 
the fair trader, as the fmugglcr it enabled to underfeli 
him, while at the fame time he impairs the national re- 
venue, and thus wholly dcflroys the end fur Winch thefe 
duties were appointed. Such penalties are therefore ip - 
fiidted as it was thought would prevent fmuggling. . 
fTtfraV Many lawa have been made with this view. ' If any 

ihiiionary, goods bc Diippcd or landed without warrant and pre- 
i\)1. 11. fence of an omcer, the veflel /hall bc f<^cited, and the 
wharfinger ihall forfeit tool, and the Dnafter or mv 
riner of any ihip inward bound /hall forfeit the value of 
the goods; and i^ny carmaOt porter, or other a/lidin^i 
ih^all be committed to.-^abl, till be fi.nd (arcty of his 
l^oud behaviour, qr until he Aall bevdifeharged by the 
court of .exchet|uer . ( | 1 4 p. c. t i. ) If goods 

be relandcd after drawhapk, , the vuffcl and goods /hall 
be forfeited i wcui nyKvy perfou f^rkO^rned therein ihall 
forfeit double tlm.ya]uc(OfJdtC drawback (8 An. c, 13.) 
Goo^a tltkcu; In at^ fea &all be forfeited, and alfo the 
vcflel sQtoc which they. ai% .taken ; and every perfon con* 
ceruied l 9 ^^* 5 * 35 *.) 

A l^veriax flcay the coall iliall be forfeited, if 
tinder; 5^ tom burden; ah4;the Roods /hall alfo bc for- 
feited,. or th*? ^alue thereof (5 O- 111 . c. 43. ) Perfons 
receiving -^.buying, run, gQom ihell forfeit aol. (SO* 
c. 18*) A concealer of, r^n goods /hall forfeit treble 
value (S G« q. .18*) O/fering run goods to fale, the 
fame ^ali be forfeited^ , and the perfon to whom they 
are oflVrcd may feize them ; and the perfon offering 
them to fdc fhall forfeit treide value ( 1 1 0 * c. 30. ) A 
potter pr other perfon carrying run, goods (hall forfeit 
treble value (9 Ci. II* OvSI*} armed or dif- 

guifed carrying run goods /hall Joe guilty pf felony, 
and tran/poited fodeven years C. c. iS. 9 G. . 11 . 
3 d-) 

But the lait (latute, 19 G. 11 . c. 34* ^or this pur- 
pose . omnium ; for it makes all forcible a^s of 
fmuggung, . carried on in defiance of the laws, or even 
•in difguiie to evade them, felony without benefit of cler- 
gy: enaAing, that if three or more perfons (lull af- 
feinlde, with fivr-anns or other oifen five weapons, to af- 
fijl in the illegal exportation or importation of goods 
•or in refening the fame after fdzm^e, or in refeuing of- 
fenders ill cufiody for fuch o/Fcnccs ; or /hall paft; with 
fuch goods in difguife ; or (ball wound, ilioot at, or af- 
fault, any officerB of the revenue when in the execution 
of their duty ; fuch perfons (hall bc felons, without tlie 
benefit of clergy. 

When we cpnfidcrthc nature, and Hill more th; hiV 
Ilory, of mankind, we muU allow that the enafting of 
fevcre pen^l. la,W8 is not the way to prevent crimes. It 
•were indeed much tobc wifbed that there w'crc no fuch 
4hipg ,^8 a pphtical grille; for the generality of men, 
iiut c(pcciaTly#thc lower orders, not difcen.lrg the pr> 
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priety or utility of fuch laws, confidcr them as opprcfTSmugglrn 
five and tyrannical, and never hefitate to violate them 
when they can do it with impunity. Intlead tliereforc . 

of puni/hing fmugglers, it would be much better to re* 
move the tempucion. But the high duties which have jVeM of 
• been impfjftd up-on the importation of many different Nation, 
forts of foreign goods, in order to difeourage their con* Vol. III. 
fumptioii in Great Britain, have in many cafes ferved 
only to encourage fmuggling ; and in all cafes have re- 
duced the revenue of the cufioms below what more mo- 
derate duties would have afforded. The faying of Dr 
Swift, that in the arithmetic of the cufloms two and 
two, iofiead of making four, make fume times only one, 
holds perfc^Iy true with regard to fuch heavy duties, 
which never could have beenimpofed, had not the mer- 
cantile fyderp taught us, in many cafes, to employ tax- 
ation as an inllrument, not of revenue, but of mono- 

poiy. 

The bounties which are fomclimes given upon the 
exportation of home produce and manufactures, and ihr 
drawbacks which are paid upon the re-exportation of 
the greater part of foreign goods, have given occr.fioii 
to many frauds, and to a fpecles of fmngghug more <Je- 
ftru^ivc of the public revenue than any other. In or- 
der to obtain the bounty or drawback, the good;, it is 
well known, are fotnetirncs (hipped and fent to fea, but 
foon afterwards clandeftinely relanJcd in foinc other 
part of the country. 

Heavy duties being impofed upon alrnofl all good* 
imported, our merchant importrn's fmugglc as niucli, 
•and^make entry of as little as they can. Our merchant- 
exporters, on the contrary, make entry of more tlian 
they export ; fomettmes out of vanity, and to pal’s for 
great dealers in goods which pay no duty ; and fomc- 
times to gain a bounty or a drawback. Our exports, 
in coiifequence of tlieie different frauds, appear upon 
the cuHomhoufe books greatly to ovcrbalaiiCe our im- 
ports; to the uu fpc a kable comfort of thofe politicians ■ 
who meafure the national profperily by wbat they call 
the balance of trade. 

SMUT, in hufbandry, a dlfcafc in corn, when the 
grains, inflead of being filled with fiuiir, are full of a 
(iinknig black powder. See Wnf at. 

SMYRNA, or Is Mia, at prefent the largefi and 
riclicft city of Afia Minor, is fituated in north J.iiituclc 
38® 38', and in E. Long, if from Grcciiwit/j, :inJ 
about 183 miles wed by louth of Conllantinop’e. I'lie 
tow'ii extends along the ihorc about hulf a mile on a 
gentle declivity. Thehonfes of the Eiiglilli, rseuch, 
and Dutch confuls are handfoine flruClures; thcle, with 
nioft of thofe occupied by the Cln-illian merchant,-, are 
Wri/hed on one fide by the fi'a, forming n (Irect rranred 
Franh^rcdy frumitsbLing folely inhabited by European 
Chrillians.‘ In the year 1763 the whole of this quarter 
was confumed by firi ; tire lofs fulUiued by this cala- 
mity in Tnercbandife vus eilitnated at a rnilliun and a 
hall of Turki/h dollars, nor near 2oo,oool. ftcrling. 

The port is one of the fined of the Levant, it being 
able to contain the larged fleet ; and iiuked there are 
ftldom in it fewer .than 100 fliips of difl’ertnt nations. 

A cadJc Hands a, t its entrance, and commands all thcy>,y„^v 
flapping which fail in or out. There h like wife an old 
ruinous cadle, near a mile in circiiinfcrcnce, which dands . 
in ibc upper part of the city, and» according tp irndi- 

lioii. 
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HjmT tRt. tion^ wai built by the einprers HelesB : and near it ia 
an ancient ftruclure, faid to be the remaina of a palace 
where the Greek council was held when Smyrna waa 
the metropolii of Alia Minor. They alfo Hiow the 
ruins of an amphitheatre, where it it laid St Polycarp, 
the Hrft bifhop, fought with lions. 

This city is about four miles in circumference, and 
nearly of a triangular form t but the fide neat the 
mountain ia much longer than the other fides. The 
houfes are low, and mo Illy built with clay-walls, on ac* 
count of the earthquakes to which the country is fub* 
je£l ; but the caravanferas and fome other of the public 
buildings have an air of magnificence. The (Ireets are 
wide, and almoft a continued baaar, in which a great 
part of the merchandife of Europe and Afia is expofed 
to Tale, with plenty of proviftons ; though thefe are not 
fo cheap as in many other parts of Turkey, on account 
of the populoufners of the place, and the great refort 
of foreigners. It is faid to contain 15,000 Turks, 
10,000 Greeks, 1800 Jews, 200 Armenians, and 200 
Franks. The Turks have 19 mofquei ; twochnrehea 
belong to the Greeks ; one to the Armenians ; and 
the Jews have eight fynagogues. The Romaniils have 
three convents. There is alfo one of the fathers Della 
Terra Santa. Here befides an archbifhop of the Greek 
church ; a Latin bifliop who has a falary from Rome, 
with the title of bifhop of Smyrna in partihut infidelitms 
and the Englilh and Dutch fadloriea have each their 
chaplain. 

The walks about the town- are extremely pleafaot, 
particularly on the weft fide of Frank ftrect, where 
there are fever al little groves of orange and lemon trees, 
which being always clothed with leaves, bloflbms, and 
fruit, regale feveral of the fenfes at the f^me time. The 
vines which cover the little hills about Smyrna afford 
both a delightful profpeA and plenty of grBpcs, of 
> which good wine is made. Thcle hills are agreeably 
interfperfed with fertile plains, little forefts of olives 
and other fruit trees, and many pleafure-houfes, to 
which the Franks ufually retire during the fummer. In 
the neighbourhood of Smyrna is great plenty of game 
and wild-fowl, and particularly deer and wild-h^s. 
The fea alfo abounds with a variety of good fifh. l^e 
European Chriftians are here allowed all imaginable li» 
berries, and ufually clothe themfelves after the Euro- 
pean manner. 

The chief commerce of this city confifts in raw filk, 
filk-Huffs, grograros, and cotton yarn. 

However, the unhealthfulnefs of the fituation, and 
more efpecially^the frequent earthquakes, from which, 
it is faid, they arc fcarccly ever free for two years to- 
gether, and which have been felt 40 days fucceffively, 
are an abatement of the pleafure that might otherwife 
be enjoyed here. A very dreadful one happened in 
June 1688, which overthrew a great number of the 
houfes ; and the rock opening where the caftle flood, 
f wallowed it np, and no lefs than 5000 peribns perifhed 
on this occafion. 

In the year 175B, fo defolating a plague raged here, 
that fcarccly a fufficient number of the iababitanta fur- 
vivtd to gather in the fruits of the earth* In the year 
1771, three-fourth parts of the city were confumed by 
fire i and fix years afterk waa vtlked by the inoft dread- 
ftl cftithquakesi which continued from the 25th of June 

a 


to the 5th of July ; hy which fuecellive calamiuea the flmymUiai 
city has been fo much reduced, that its former oonfe- ojj^ 
qucnce ia never likely to be rellored. 

The ladies here wear the oriental drefs, confiftiag of * 
large trowfers or breeches, which reach to the ancle ; 
long veils of rich filk or velvet, lined in winter with 
coftly furs ; and round their waifl an embroidered none 
with clafps of filver Or gold. Their hair is platted, 
and defeends down the hack often in great profufion. 

The girls have fometimes above twenty thick treffet, 
befides two or three encircling tbe head ns a coronet, 
and fet off with flowers and plumes of feathers, pearls, 
or other jewels. They commonly flain k of a chefnut 
colour, which is the moil dcfired* Their.appircl and 
carriage are alike antique. It is remarkable that the 
trowfera are mentionea in a fragment of Sappho as 
part of the female drefs. 

SMTRNIUM, ALixAKOxaa s A genus of plants 
belonjEpng to the clafs of /m/eaiWe, and to the oi^r of 
di^nta I and in the natural fy (1cm ranging under the 
45th order, UtiAcUaU. Tbe fruit taohmog nnd ftriat- 
ed I the petals have a fliarp^int, and are ked-lhapcd* 

There arc five fpeciel : 1 . Iw pttfoUalmmt -or perforate 
alexanders, which ia a native of Caadia and Italy) 

2. The JEgpf^acum / 5# The,«sf«M, or golden akaan- 
ders, whirls a native of -htqvtlb America a 4. The in* 
tegerrmumi 5. The sA^/k/raw, cdmnm.njexafidm, % 
native of Britain ; the leaves of which acaefuiUae, tei^ 
natc, petiolattd, and. (erratod. .It growa « the fih 
coafl at Dunglu on the boirfiersof Berwk^ |<lorih^ 

Britain, mnee the introdoAhM nfv lha 

garden, the ak^anders k akaofi IbigoCldn* t f<ai**^ 

merly cultivated for Caladtng, aa^.thepoc^^ili^ 
ftalks blanched were jj^ten either fasriof ftewed.- ,The 
leaves too wem boiM in bipthi .apd lia^|ri* It is a 
warm eomfortahle plaM to a cold weak ftsfasacb, and 
was in much among the monks, as may, he hi- 

ferred byks ftiH being » great plenty by aid abp 

bey walls. > * ■ 

SNAFFLE, in the maRcge, Is a very flender hk« 
mouth without any bxaochaer mock oled m Ea|^aod| 
the true bridles roferv^illsr war* 

SNAIL, in aoblogy* See Hsatx frisd LsnaXw 

SNAKE, in aoology* See Anaim^ie andBaarani^ 

Method of Preferwng SuMtMi* When the (nnkc ie 
killed, it muft firfl be weflied clean, and freed fnim all 
filth and naftfoers ; then it is to be poi into a glifsof a 
proper fizc, the tail firfl, and afterwerdl the reft of the 
body, wining it in fpkal afeending eardee, and difpofl 
ing the back, which is always the moA beautiful, out- 
wardly* A thread, connedlea with a imaH glafs bead, is, 
by the help of a needle, to be palled through the upper 
jaw from within outwardly, and then throogb the cork 
of the bottle, where it muft be faftened ; by tbismenm 
the head will be drawn into a natural pofturr, and the 
mouth kept open by the bead, whereby the teeth, 
will be difeovered t the glafs is then to be filled with 
nun, and tbe cork fcaled down to prevent ks exhala- 
tion* A label, containing tbe name and properties of 
the fnake, is then to be affixed to tbe waif over the 
cork s and in thk manner the fnake will make n beao- 
tifnl appearance, and may be preierved a great miinbet 
of years ; nor wiU the fpirits impair or change the luAte 
of its cobura# 
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in'niljurtiJ tuKlcVryV Ac name 
of hi hjfge ^mirf^orfbhjl flif ft, VCi^y if ariy f^fwhlch 
are yet knovi’n in t'licIfVecSeht ftaiV, cif liviiijri^iclier oin 
bur any» bther Adfes ;‘‘fo that it (r<fni 5 ‘ won- 

dSrluf 'ft^Kchtc jPb* V^ft' i' {uiftib^r and ^ricty' of them 
fliodid bVMtflW ii»tb o’uf Ti Atef fan can rtfgiohR. Tb ey 
feetti difj^efljbd^^^ Jlchty lhro\igfioift tbe 

v-'^orldj.^bt ndti^ht're arc found iri grt-a't^riiunlberci btad- 
t)^,'a^'>farihy/than^ 

Mr ^Iiy^c't/bctg*fJ>und prpdjglbifi riliiiibert of them ola 
tljt: 'batiks of a*lft vcr iti Oermirtyi IFIw* traced this fiver 
t!trortgh‘itii fcretal .wind ings for niady miles, and annong 
i' variety 6 t Mennbi^;c', cOrnna ammonis, and 
er<r^d?t'3fr, '6f various kinds'^, iie'fohifd alfo greaf quarl- 
tttfes of woFodW recctit petrifadVicrti, ftSl pre- 

fdrvdd'plrtrn 'marks 'af thd siic^by Whidh ‘li'hsd neen 
cut frojn the trees then growing^oirthe,'fHOre. The 
water of this ^vcr he '-fooftd * itr dry fcafon's, wheh its 
natural fpf fngs we re riln? dlltiiicd vv^h mna, to be cOu- 
lidcratty tiiiiviif ' fhan*'cbnAl(tott ; ‘aiid'mtihy ex- 
perifTtent8“"(hoirtrd’hirn that itcoptahrcd'fernigldhuV ftB 
wett'iiii’ ftbrty phrtfirfesi^ islieittc th^s 


wit qiiiWilty/ whetttc th^s 

fetr^iBwm the Itfi wdl^erftih though 

’Of the e6tdull'»Wi4l?}iK^;' W lerpdif he there 

' * They lie 1m. 

fcrtttd'ih 1 te*tn<t!'atid fatty 

AiSi 



W and of a great va- 
y 4 f li^^^'witfMhe^th^er'k'o^ down to 

inrpec 

fi 4 h Such as lie in 

matrix, and 
Iti a piece 
k iseommon to 

lint j(& ^tli khdt^tdhllieyare feen 

only Hf - 


thai their fi- 


gOee^Mbl^ mi- 

'i ' 

They all confift of feveral volut;e, whi^h are different 
in^iiAia^f fti ftlte dillkfdirl^ie^raha tW ftria; aifo 
lu'l-et^ely 

ridges between thm,''«\hkrf 

otheVBNrro^ed ^ ^t)lfi/^tmdulat^;#ad fomeyefhrinat* 
irtg^hi dofaf fnbw^#i-or"tayitkff tw 'the bade, 
and^ '*>th«rs havriig«<'tubf rdes in ’ Wo of three plaOes. 
They «fc all oompofed of a ^eat number of chaihbcrs 
or ueHiVi^iTr the mantier of' the each 

}aying’-«fwmhtifwoatfoW'‘whhtW by means bf a 

pifKi'le^ fipbuireohM.,; There ia a findlf (helMIfh 

ivfr;iharbaube«^' "which ^^ems 'twily a ricent' animal of 
thia jsenasV and ra the Kaft Indies there is another 
aha, froail and grayi/h ; but the large and beautifully 
iJMirked ones ore found only fulfil. 

The) vtt flOmpofed of various fulfil bniUes, often of 
quarry d:onr^ fomettmes of the matter of the comindn 
pyrileSf bod of ^ great variety of other fuVftances f srhd 
ttouglithey appear ufually mere ffones, yet in fome the 
pearJy -part of the original fliell is prefcri’etl in all its 
beauty. Sotnetimes ifo, while the outer fuhllMicv* is 
of the matter of the pyrites, or other coaifc, ftony, or 
mineral mattery the inner ctivity is filled with a ptr^^ 
wdiste fpar of common plated texture. This gives 
argfeaiheauly.tdthe fpocime^. The coi^itn ammonis, 
or fnake-fioucs, are found in many parts of England, 
particularly in Yotkfliire, where they arc very plenti- 
ful in the alum rocks of feveral fires. 

VoL. XVII. Part II. 
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' 'iSArVirVAfi'<:^/* ih botany,' ^ee PolvoalaV 

in botany. See Poly ooiruM. ' 

^ ' SN^I^PRAOOK, in botkay. Sec Antirxh!- 

N b M . I 15 I 

' STfEE2^tNG/a convulfivc motion of the mufclea of 
the bread, whereby , the air is expelled from the nofe 
with; much ychcmeiice and ndife. It is caufed by the 
irritation of the tipper mjnihranc of the nofc, occarion> 

^‘4 by acrid riibHaiiccs Boating in the air, or by medi. 
cines c‘allc(ly/tfr«i//a/o>’y. 

This irritation ir* |ierform 5 ;d either externally, hy 
ftrong ftpells, as marjoram, rdfes, See. or by dud float- 
ing In the air/ and taken in by infpiraf ion ; or by fharp 
pungent medicines, a6 crefles and other (leriiutatories, 
which velticate ilic membrane of the nofc ; or internally, 
by the acrimony of the lymphaor muciiR, which iiatu- 
tal^ moidens that membrane. The matters ca ft forth 
In mecking come primarily from the noft and throaf ; 
the pituitary membrane continually exuding a mucus 
thither t and, fccondarily, from the bread, the trachea, 
and the bronchia of the lungs. 

The pradice of fainting the perfon who fneezed ex- 
ifted in Africa, among nations iitiknown to the Greeks 
and Romans. Tlic accounts wc have of Monomotapa 
inform Us^, that when the prince fneczes, all his fub- • Strair, 
}c6ls in the capital are advertifed of it, that they may /^c/. 
offer up prayers for hia fafety. The author of th^ con- 
qued of Peru affurcs us, that the caeique of Guachoia 
having fneezed in prefence of the Spaniards, the In- 
dians of liis train fell prodratc before him, dretched 
forth their hands, and difplaycd to him the accuftomed 
marks of rcfpc£t, while they invoked the fun to en- 
lighten him, to defend him, and to be his condaht 
guard. 

'Every body know’^s that the Romans faluted each 
other on thefe occafions : and Pliny rclatesf, that Tibt- f PH^, //;/?, 
rlas exadted thefe figns of hcjmagc when drawn in his Lib.ll, 
cliarint. Superdhion, vrhofe influence can debafe cvc-‘‘“i*’ *• 
ry thing, had degraded thin ruftom for feveral ages, by 
attaching favourable or unfavourable omens to fneezing 
accdrdmgto tb'e hour of the day or ntghr, according to 
the figns of the zodiac, according as -a work was more 
orlefs advanced, or according as one had fneezed to the 
right or to the left .If a man fneezed at nfing from f S/'orj. 
table or from his bed, it was neceflary for him to fit or Honm 
lie down again. You lux: fti uck with adouifbinent, faid ^ 
llniotheus’td the Athenians, who vviflicd to reium in- 
to the harbour with their fleet}, becaufc he had fneez- 5 
cS*;-"' yon arc driick with adonifhmeni;, becaufc among Lib. I. 
10,600 there is one man x^iofe brain is moift. cap. 11. 

Polydore Virgil prelendt?, that in the time of Gre- 
gory the Great, there reigned in Italy an epidemic dif- 
ttmper, ivhich carried off by fneezitig all thofe who 
Were feixed by it j and that this pontiff <irdercd prayers 
to be made agamft it, accompanied by certain figns of 
ihecrofs. But befides that, there are very few oafes 
in which fneezing can be cortfidcred as dangerous, and 
it is frequently a favuurable fymptom J. It is «ivi- 
dent, that we ought not to date from the fixth century kat/^ri 
the origiii of a cultom which lofes itfclf in the tdsfcttrhy fV’;y: 
of antiquity. Avicenna and Cardan fay, it ii a fort of 
conviihion, which gives ottaffon to df^ad an epilepfy, 
and that Ibis difeafe is eudeavotired io be warded off by 
prxyers. Cletnent of Alexandria duofiders it a$a mark 
of intemperance and effeminacy, which ought to be 
profcribtd. And he inveighs bitterly againft thofe 
4 1} who 
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«SiMtegliTg. who endeavour to proeiire fneez’mg by external aid, the poree, and fet the faditioue man a iiieealng^;* Pro- SnlgglAng 

" " ' “ MontaigDC, on the contrary, cxplainb this fad in a tone melhcus, tranfported with the fuoccfa of bU msichioe, )| 

rather cynical. It is fingular enough, that fo many ri- ofters up a fervent prayer, with wift)c 8 for the preferva^ Snoringr, 

ditulouB, contradidory,and fuperftitiou;; opinions, have tioii of lo fingular a being. Hia automaton obfervud 

not abolirtted ihofc tullomary civilities which arc dill him ; and remembering his cjaculacionB, was very care- 

preferved equally among high and low; and which on- ful, on the like occafions, to offer thefe wilhenin behalf 

ly the Anabaptiffs and Quakers have rejeded, becaufc of his defeendants, who perpetuaud it from father to 

tliey have renounced falucations in every cafe. fon in all their cblomes. 


Among the Greeks fneezing was almoll always a good 
omen. It excited marks of tendernefs, of rcfptd, and 
attachment. The genius of Socrates informed him by 
• Plutarch fiiee/.ing, when it was ncccfl'ary to perform any adion*^. 

6 «/. So‘ young Parllunis, hurried on by her pufllon, refol- 
^ liri/Icnact.^^^ writc to Siirpcdoii an avowal of her love f; She 
fneczes in the moll tender and impallioncd part of her 
letter : This is fufficieiit for her ; this incident fi-ipplies 
the plate of an anfwer, and jicrl'uadcs her that Sarpedon 
is her lover. Penelope haraffed by the vexatious court- 
fliip of her fuitors, begins to curfe them all, ami to pour 
i Phmtri forth VOWS for the return of UlylTcs J;. Her fon Tcle- 
machns interrupts her by a loud fncczc. She inftantly 
lb. - regards this lign at an affurauce of 

the approaching return of her hu (hand. Xenophon was 
haranguing his troops ; a foldier fneezed in the mo- 
ment when he was exhorting them to embrace a daiigc- 
r<uis but neceffary rcfolutibn. The whole army, moved 
by this prefagtf, determine to purfue the pi-tijcd of their 
general ; and Xenophon orders facrihccs to Jupiter the 
% Xavfh. pre ferver 9 . 

religious reverence for fneezing, fo ancient and 
fo univerful even in the times of Homer, always excited 
the curiofity of the Greek philofophers and of the rab- 
bins. Thefe lad have fpread a tradition, that, after the 
Cl cation of the world, God made a general law to tliis 
purport,, that every living man (hould fneexe but once 
in his life, and that at the fame iuilauC he (hould render 
(! Ay\'d,iht up his foul into the hand of his Creator j|, without any 
\oifv iiidifpolition, Jacob obtained an exemption 

irom the common law', and the lavour of being informed 
of his lull hour; He fneezed aud did not die ; and this 
iign of death was changed into a fig.n of life. Notice 
of this was fcot to all the princes of the earth ; and they 
ordained, that iu lulurc fneezing (liould be accompanied 
With forms of bkding, aud vows for the perfons who 
fnetzed.. 

Ariilotle remonms likcwdfo to the fourccs of natural 
religion. He obferves, tliat the brain is the origin of 
the nerves ot our fentiments, our fenfations, thcicat of 
%-Arf/ff/. the foul, the image of the Divinity f ; that upon all 
I'. thi l‘e accounts, the fuhilance of the brain lias ever been 

htid ui hoiu;ur; that the brll men fwore by their head; 
that they durtl not touch uoreat the brains of any ani- 
mal ; tbiit it was even a facred word which they dared 
not to pronounce, lulled with thefe ideas, it is not 
wonderful that they extended their rcvcunce even to 
fiiecvdng. Such is the opinion of tfic moft ancient and 
fagacious philofophers of Greece. 

According to mythology, the firft fign of life Pro- 
mcUKiis’B aitificial man gave was by llernutatioD. This 
fuppokd creator is fatd to have flolen a portion of the 
fohu- rays ; aud fdling with them a phial, which be had 
made on purpofe, feidecl it up hernictically. He inUaijt- 
Jy /lies back to his favourite automaton, and opening 
, ibe phial holds it clofe to the aatue ; the rays tllll re- 
taining all their aiStiviiy, infinuatc ihcmfclvcs through 


SNIGGLilNG, a method of Hlhing for eels," chiefly 
ufed in the day-time, when they are found to bide 
Ihemfclvcs near wears, mills, or flood-gates. It is per- 
formed thus ; Take a (Irong line and hook, baited with 
a garden-worm, and obferving tlie holes where the eels 
lie hid, thrull your bail into them by the help of a (lick ; 
and if there be any, you, ihall be fure to have a bite ; 
aud may, if your tackling hold, get the Urged eels. 

SNIPE, in ornithology. See Scolopai and Shooi- 

IHG* 

SNORING, in medicine, otherwife callcd 7 ?rWor, is 
a. found like that of the ccrchiion, but greater and more 
manifed^ 

Many confound thofe affeaions, and make them to 
differ only in place and magnitude^ calling by ijic name 
oijfertor that iound or noife w life h is heard or fupjiofed 
to be made im the pafl’oge between the .palate and lie 
nodrils, as in thofe who i , that boiling pr* bubbling 

noife, which in rcfpjraUoD proceeds iFrptn thv larynx, or 
head, or prificcof the afpera artcria» they cidlztfrtj&asM ; 
but if the found comes frpm tthc sfpera 
they vvill have it called i!^,(o^i;,upd|;r- 

ftand it, a rattling, or as 

ing rovqjhncfs pf the afpcra.aiiteria, 4yity5,pt;rfon8 
this affection ia chilled by tb,c Qr«pks> f 
which is a fnpring or rattling kipd'xrf not(tv.l>ipcwt4i«g 
as it were from a ^pnflia.bfiwe^U^h^ br«t}i and the 
humours in the. afpera^ar^eria,, . . 

This and fuch likf; affe^Rions are to a lai'ak- 
nefs of nature, as whenibe luuga are full of puj>,pr hu- 
mours: to which purpoCe w'c read in the Prognofticc of 
Hippocrates, •« it is a bad figu when Uu:rc is no expec- 
toration, and no difchajTge.fwijm the lupga, but a noife 
as frgni an cbuUitioto is h«;ard in the. afpera artcria from 
a plenitude of humour..*' Expeftoration is fupprtlfecl 
either by the vifeidity of the humour, which requiits 
to be difeharged, and which .sdhering to the afpera ar- 
te, ria, and being there agitated by the breath, excites 
tliat bubLlmg noife or ftertor ; or by au obilrutlion of 
the bronchia ; or, laftly, by a compieffionof the afpera 
arici-ia and throat, whence the paffage is ili;aitencd, in 
which the humours being agitated, cxcjtc fuch a kind 
of noife as before deferibed. Hence Galcii calls thofe 
who are llrait-brcalled Jiertorou9>^ Tliat author affigns 
but two caufes of the fymptom, which are either the 
llraiinefs of the palTage of refpiratioD or redundance of 
humours, or both together ; but, it is ncctirary to add 
a third, lo wit, the weaknefs of the faculty, w'hich is 
the caufe of the rhcnchos in dying perfons, where natuic 
is too weak to make difcharges. 

From what has been faid we conclude, that this 
rymptom, or this fort of fervour or ebullition in the 
throat, is not always mortal, but only wbtii nature is 
opprelTcd with the redundance of humour, in fucli a 
manner, that the lungs cannot diftharge thcmftlves by 
fpitting ; or the paffage appointed for the breath (btdng 
tUc afpera arteria ) is very mtuh ot flrm£tcd, upon which 

acLCuuc ■ 
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Snow, wlilch we do not underftand» i« heated uniformly to the 
■' ,* --- 48th degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer^. This degree 
of heat is grea^ter than that in which the watery juices 
of vegetables frcexe» and it is propagated from the in- 
ward parts of the earth to the furfacc, on which the ve- 
getables grow. The atmofph^re being variably heated 
by the a£iion of the fun in JifTerent climates, and in the 
fame (djimate at different fcafons, communicate to the 
furface of the earth .and to fomc didaocc below it the 
degree of heat or cold which prevails an itfelf. Differ- 
ent vegetables are able to preferve life under different 
degrees of cold, but all of them perilh when the cold 
which reaches their roots is extreme. Providence has 
therefore, in the coldeft climates, provided a covering 
of fnow for the roots of vegetables, by which they are 
protedted from the infiucnce of the atmorphcrical cold. 
The fnow keeps in the internal heat of the earth, which 
furrounds the roots of vegetables, and defends them from 
the cold of the atmofpherc. 

Snow or ice water is alvvays deprived of its fixed air, 
w'hich efcapes during the pvocefs oi congelation. Ac- 
cordingly, as foine of the inhabitants of the Alps who 
ufe it for their conttant drink have enormous wens up- 
on their throats, it has been afciibid to tliia circum- 
iUnce. If this were the caufe of thefe wens, it would 
be ^afy to remove it by cxpofing the fnow-water to the 
air for fome lime. But fcvcral eminent phyficians have 
i^’jeftcd the notion that fnow-water is the caufe of thefe 
wens } for in Greenland, where fnow-water is common- 
ly ufed, the inhabitants arc not affecled with fucli fwell- 
jrigs : on the other hand, they arc common in Sumatra 
where fnow is never feen. 

Smow, in fca affairs, is generally the largcfi of all 
two-malled vcflcls employed by Europeans, and the 
moft convenient for navigation. 

The fails and rigging on the nrainmaft and foremaff 
of a fnow arc exad^ly fimilar to thofe on the fame mails 
in a ihip ; only that there is a fmall mail behind the 
inainmall of the former, which carries a fail nearly re- 
fcmbling the mizen of a fliip. The foot of this mad is 
fixed on a block of wood on the quarterdeck abaft the 
ir.ainmaft ; and the head of it is attached to the after- 
lop of the maintop. The fail which is called the iry* 
Jail is extended from its mail towards the dern of the 
▼cflel. 

When the floops of war arc rigged as fnows, they 
are fumiihed with a horfe, which anfwers the purpofe 
of the try fail-mad, the fore part of the fail being at- 
tached by rings to the faid horfe, in different places of 
its height. 

SNow GroHOy an excavation made by the waters on 
the fide of Mount Etna, by making their way under 
the layers of lava, and by carrying away the bed of 
pozzolana below them. It occurred to the proprietor, 
that this place was very fuitable for a magazine of 
fuow : for in Sicily, at Naples, and particularly at Mal- 
ta, they arc obliged for want of ice to make ufe of fnow 
for cooling their wine, fherbet, and other liquors, and 
for making rweetmeats. 

This grotto was hired or bought by the knights of 
Malta, who having neither ice nor fnow on the burning 
rock which they inhabit, have hired fcyeral caverns on 
Etna, into which people whom they employ collv^ and 
preferve quantities of fnow to be fent to Malta when 
needed. This grotto has therefore been repaired with- 


in at the expcnce of that order ; flights of fteps arc cut Sn.iw, 
into it, aa well as two openings from above, by which 
they throw in the fnow, and through which the grotto . ^ ‘ ^ 

is enlightened. Above the grotto they have alfo le- 
veiled a piece of ground of confiderablc extent : this 
they have enclofcd with tliick and lofty walls, fo that 
wlien the winds, which at this elevation blow with great 
violence, carry the fnow from the higher parts of the 
mountain, and depofite it iu this cnclofure, it is retained 
and amaffed by the walls. The people then remove it 
into the grotto through the two openings ; and it is 
there laid up, and preferved in fuch a manner as to re- 
fill the fiircc of the fummer beats ; as the layers of lava 
with which the grotto is arched above prevent them 
from making any impreihun. 

When the feafon for exporting the fnow comes on, it 
is put into large bags, into which it is preffed as clofely 
as poEble ; it is then carried by men out of the grotto, 
and laid upon mules, which convey it to the fliore, 
where fmall velTels arc waiting to carry it away. 

But before thofe lumps of fnow are put into bags, 
they are wrapped in ffelh leaves \ fo that while they 
are conveyed from the c^ttp ta the fhore, the leave! 
may prevent the rays of the fun from, making any im- 
prcffion upon them. 

The Sicilians carry on a confidaralde trade in fnow, 
which affords employment to fome thopfandti of mules, 
borfes, mid men. , They have magazines of it ou the 
fummits of their loftiefl wotmtains, frpm whkh they 
dillribute it through al] their cities, towni^i |;nd houfts ; 
for every perfon in the iiland makes ufo of ,fhow. They 
confider the pradlict qf cooling. their liqtHirs as f^bfplqtc- 
ly ncccffary foi* the prefervarion of JbeaBlb; And in aqli- 
mate the beat of whjcb is conAau£ly,.reta^iqg fibre!, 
cooling liquors, by communicating a prop^.tonetq the 
fibres of the flomach, mufljjg^atly lirrengtWV.theni foir 
the performance, of their funiSliprts. . . 

In this climate a fcarcity of fnow. is no lefs dreaded 
than a fcarcity of corn, wine, or oil, Wc arc iufornu 
cd by a gentleman \yho is'gs, at Syraeufe in th^ year 
1777, when there was 4 fcarcity of fnow, the pebpk of 
the town learqed that a fmall vcffel loaded with that ar- 
ticle was pafiing thecoaft without a mphicnt’s delibera- 
tion they ran in a body to the fliore and dema^^ded her 
cargo ; which when the crew refufed to deliver up, the 
Syracufans attacked and took, though with the lufb of 
feveral men. 

SNOfr-Vrofy in botany. Sec Ch ion ant hub. 

SNOWDON- HILL, the name of a mountain inCacr- 
narvonfhire in Wales, generally thought to be the high- 
eil in Britain ; though fome have been of opinion that 
hs hciglit is equalled, or even exceeded, by mom.tivina 
in the Highlands of Scotland* The mountain is fur- 
rounded by many others, called in the WcKh language 
Crih Cochy Crib y Dijlilly Lliv)eddy yr Arran y ficc. 

According Iq Mr Pcnnanl •, ibis mountainous “ 7 /"'’ ' 
yields fcarcely any corn. Its produce Is cattle and flieep ^ 

which, during fummer, keep very high in the moun- 
tains, followed by their owners with their families, who 
refide during that feafon in havodtys, or “ fummer dairy- 
houfes,” as the farmers in the Swifs Alps do in their 
/runes* Thefe hoiifes confill of a long low room^ with 
a hole at one end to let out the fmoke ffotp the fire 
which is made beneath. Their furniture is very fimplej 
lloncs are fubftitulcd for floob, and their beds arc of 

hay, 
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Snowdon- liajr, ranged along the fidea. They manufafture their 
ciwn clothes, and tlyc them with the lichen omphaloitles 
and lichen parictrntu, mofTcfl collefltd from the rocks. 
During fummer the men p-ifs their time in tending their 
herds or tn making hay, dec. and the women in milk- 
ing or in making butter and cheefe. For their own ufe 
they milk both ewes and goats, and make cheefe of 
the milk. Their diet confifts of miik, cheefe, and but- 
ter : and their ordinary drink is whey j though they' 
hare, by w-ay of refervt, a few bottles of very (Irong 
beer, which they life as a cordial when fick. They are 
people of good uiiderilanding, wary, and circumfpedi ; 
tall, thin, and of ftrong conilitucions. In the winter- 
time they dcfccnd into the hen-drefy or •* old dw’cliing,** 
where they pafs their time in ina£lmty. 

The view from the higheft peak of Snowdon is very 
cxtcniivc. From it Mr Pennant faw the county of 
Chefter, the high hills of Yorklhire* part of the north 
of England, Scotland, atid Ireland; a plain view of the 
ifle of Man ; and that of Anglcfea appeared like a map 
extended under bis feet, with every rivulet vifible. Our 
author took much pains to have this view to advantage; 
fat up at a farm on the Weft till about 12, and walked 
up the whole way. The night was remarkably fine 
and fiarry; towards morning the ftairs faded away, lea v- 
ing an interval of dirknefs. Which, however, was foon 
difpclled by the dawn of day. The body of the fun ap- 
peared niolfi dflUndl:, with the roundnefs of the moon, 
before it appeared too btilliant to be looked at. The 
fea, which bounded the wefiern part^of the prefpedt, 
appeared glU With tfaefun-beams, firft in /lender flreaks, 
and at letoh glowed with rednefs. The profpeA was 
difclofed w gradual drawing up of a curtain in a 
theatre j ifill at lal the beat became fufficiently ftrong 
to' raife mifts from thk vi^dut lakes, which in a flight 
degree obfeured the pi^dfped; The fliadoW of the moun. 
tain extended many miles, and (bowed its bicapitated 
form : the Wyddfk making one head, and Crib y Diftill 
the other. At this time he counted between 20 and 
30 lakes either in Caernarvon or in Merionethfhire. In 
making another vifit, the iky was pbfeured very foon 
after he got up. A vaft mift" involved the whole cir- 
cuit of the mountain, and the profpefl down was hor- 
rible. It gave an idea of numbers of abylTes, concealed 
by a thick fmoke furioufly circulating araund them. Ve- 
ry often a guft of wind made an opening in the clouds, 
which gave a fine and diftin£L vifta of lake and valley. 
Sometimes they opened in one place, at others in many 
at once ; exhibiting a moll ftrangc and perplexing fight 
of water, fields, rocks, and chafms. They then clofed 
again, and every thing was involved in darknefs ; in a 
few minutes they would feparate again, and repeat the 
above-mentioned fccnc with infinite variety. From this 
profpciJl our traveller defernded with great reluctance ; 
but before he had reached the place where his borfes 
were left, he was overtaken by a thunder ftorm. The 
rolling of the thunder-claps, being reiterated by the 
mountains, was inexprcflibljr awful ; and after he had 
mounted, he was in great dang'?r of being fwept away 
by the torrents which poured ddwu'in confequeree of 
a very heavy tain. 

It is very rare ^Mr Pennant obferves) that the tra- 
veller gets a proper day to afeend this hill : it indeed 
often clear 5 but by the evident at traction of the 


clouds by this lofty mountain, it becomes fuddady and & 
unexpeflcdly enveloped iu mill, when the clouds have 
juft before appeared very high an.l very remote. 
times he obferved them lower to half their hciglit ; 
and notwithftanding they have been difperftd to the 
right and left, yet they have met from both fidtp, and 
united to involve the fummit in one great obfeurity. 

The height of Snowdon was mvafiired, in 1682, by 
Mr Cafwcll, with inftruments made by Flamilead : ac- 
cording to his irenfuration, the height is 3720 feet: 
but more modern computations mafic it only 356^?, 
reckoning from the quay at Caernarvon to the highell 
peak. The (lone that compofes this mountain is ex. 
ceflively hard. Large conrfc cryftah, and frequently 
cubic pyrites, arc found in the filTurcs. An immenfe 
quantity of water rufhes down the fides of Snowdon and 
the neighbouring mountains, infomuch that Mr Pennant 
fuppofes, if collcAed into one ftreani, they would ex- 
cccd the waters of the Thames. 

■ SNUF)^, a powder chiefly made of tobacco, the ulV 
of which IS too well known to need any deferiptions 
here. 

Tobacco is ufually the bafis of fiiulT : other matters 
being only added to give it a more agreeable feent, 5:e. 
The kinds of fniifF, and their fcveral names, aic infinite, 
and new ones are daily invented ; fo that it would be 
difficult, not to fay impoffiblc, to give a detail of them. 
We fliall only fay, that there are three principal forts : 
the firll granulated ; the fccondan impalpable powder; 
and the third the bran, or coarfc part remaining after 
fifting the fecond fort. 

•• Every profefled, invelcratr, and incurable fniilf- 
taker (fajs Lord Stanhope), at a moderate compula- 
tion, takes one pinch in ten minuter Every pinch, 
with the agreeable ceremony of blowing and wiping the 
nofe and other incidental circumftances, confuniesa mi- 
nute and a half. One minute and a half out of every 
ten, allowing 16 hours to a fnuft' taking day, amennts 
to two hours and 24 minutes out of every natural day, 
or one day out of every ten. One day out of every Jo 
amounts to 36 days and a half in a year. Hence if wc 
fuppofe the praflicc to be perfitted in 40 years, two en- 
tire years of the fnuff-taker’s life will be dedicated to 
tickling his nofe, and two more to blowing it. The 
expence of fnuff, fnuft- box c.<5, and handkerchiefs, will be 
the fubjc£l of a fccond eftay ; in which it will appear, 
that tliia iuxur)' encroaches as much on the income of 
the rnuft-takcr as it does on his time ; and that by a 
proper application of the time and money thus loft to 
the public, a fund might be coiillituted for the difeharge 
ufthe national debt.** .See Nicotian a. 

SNYDERS (Francis), a Flemifli painter, born at 
Antwerp in !579» and bred under his country man Hen- 
ry Van Balen. His genius firft difplayed itfelf in paint- 
ing fruit : he afterwards attempted animals, huntings, 

&c. in which he exceeded all his predcccflbrs. He 
alfo painted kitchens, See. niid gave dignity to fubjccf $ 
that feemed incapable of it. He was made painter to 
Ferdinand and Il'abella, archduke and duchefs, and be- 
came attached to the houfe of the cardinal infant of 
Spain. The king of Spain and the eU&or Palatine 
adorned their palaces with huntings by this artifl. Ru- 
bens, Jordiiens, and Snyders, ufed to co-6pcratcin the 
enriching of each other's pictures according to the<r 

fiveral 
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Soil fevcial tdlcnts ; aud tlius thfy becKn'.c more Valinblc 
iban if finiflied by eillier of them finely. Snyders died 
^ in 1657. 

SOAL-nsH, in ichtliyplogy. See Pleurontc- 

TfcS. 

SOAP* a compofition of caiiflic, fixed alkaline fiilt, 
and oil, foinetitncs hard and dry, fometimea foft and li- 
quid ; much ul’cd in wafhing* whitening linens, and by 
dyers and fullers. — S(iap may be made by feveral me- 
thods, which, howeverj all depend upon the fame prin- 
ciple. The foap which is ufed in medicine is made 
without heat. Sec CHtMJSTRY, N® 1026. 

In maiiufiidlures where large quantities of it are pre- 
pared, foap is made with heat. A lixivium of quicklime 
and foda is made, hut is Icfs concentrated than that 
aho\t‘ referred to, and only fo much that it can fuftain 
a freni egg. A pirt of this lixivium is to be even dU 
luted and mixed with an equal weight of oil of olives. 
The mixture io to be put on a gentle fire, and agitat- 
ed, that the union may be acccleiatt J. When the mix- 
ture begins to unite well, the red of the lixivium is to 
be adJt J to it ; and the vvlude is to be digefted with 
a very gentle heat, till the foap be completely made. 
A trial is to be made of it, to examine whether the 
juft proportion of oil and alkali has been obferved. 
(b od foap of this kind ought to be firm, and very 
w hite when cold ; not fubje^i to become nioift by cx- 
pofiire to air, and entirely mifcible with pure water, to 
wliich it communicates a milky appearance, but wdthi 
r'ut any drops of oil floating on the furfacc. When 
l!ic foap has not thefc qualities, the combination has 
not been W'eli made, or the quantity of fait or of oil is 
too great, which faults mull be correfted. 

Ill foft or liquid fuapr., green or black foaps, cheaper 
oils are employed, ?s oil of nuts, of hemp, of fifh, &C4 
Tliefe foapa* excepting in conlittencc, are not effentially 
different from white foap. 

Fixed alkalies arc much difpofed to unite with oils 
that arc not volatile, both vegetable and animal, fince 
this union can be made even w ithout heat. The com- 
pound rcfulting from this union partakes at the fame 
time of the properties of oil and of alkali ; but thefe 
properties are modified and tempered by each other, 
according to the general rule of combinations* Alkali 
formed into foap has not nearly the fame acrimony as 
when it is pure j it is even deprived of almoft all its 
caufticity, and its other falinc alkaline properties arc 
almoft entirely aboliflied. The fame oil contained in 
foap is lefs combiiftible than when pxire, fmtn its union 
with the alkali, w’hich is an uninflammable body. It 
is mifcible, or even foluble, in water, to a certain de- 
gree, by means of the alkali. Soap is entiiely fuluble 
in fpirlt of wine ; and ftill better in aquavifse fhni'pcncd 
by a little alkaline fait, according to an obfervation of 
M. Geoffioy. 

Tlic manufacture of foap in London firft began in 
the year i5’24 ; before Which time this city wqo ferved 
with white foap from foreign countries, and with gray 
foap fpecklcd with white from Briftol, which was fold 
for 9 penny a pqund ; and alfo with blatk foap, which 
fold for a halfpenny the pound. 

The principal foaps of our own manufia£iurc arc the 
foft, the hard, and the ball foap. The foft foap is ei- 
ther w hite or green. The procefs of making each of 
lisefe ftxall now' be deferibed. 
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Gnrn ftji foftp. The chief ingredients ufed in mahi 
ing this are lees drawn from potafti and lime, boiled 
up with tallow and oil. Fiift, the Icy of a proper de- 
gree of ftrength (which muft be cftiinated by the wnght 
of the liquor), and tallow, are pul into the copper to- 
gether, and as Toon as they boil up the oil is added ; 
the fire is then damped or flopped up, while the ingre- 
dients remain in the copper to unite ; when they are 
united, the copper is again made to boil, being fed or 
filled ivith lees as it boils, till there be a fuflicient quan- 
tity put into it ; then it is boded off and put into r.aflcs. 
When this foap is lirft rradc it appears uniform ; but 
in about a wreck's time the tallow feparates from the 
oil into thofc white grains ’vhich we fee in common 
foap. Soap thus made would appear ytllow, but by a 
mixture of indigo added at the end of the Vioiling, it is 
rendered green, that being the colour which refults 
from the mixture of yellow and blue. 

White foapi, Of this one fort is made after the fame 
manner as green foft foap, oil alone excepted, which is 
not ufed in whitct The other fort of white foft foap 
is made from the lees of afties of lime boiled up two 
different times with tallow. Firft, a quantity of lees 
and tallow are put into the copper together, and kept 
boHing, being fed with lees as they bt)i], uiTtil the 
whole is hoilM fufficienily 5 then the lees are feparated 
or difchargtd from the tallowifti part, which psrrt is re- 
moved into a tub, and the lees are thrown away ; this 
is called half-hiui ? then Ihe Ctvpptr Is filled a- 

gain witli frefti tallow and lees, and the half^bnil is 
put out of the tub into the copper a ff'Cdhd time, vfherc 
it is kept boiling with frefhlees and tallow tifi the foap 
is produced. It is then put out of thte 'fcbppcr intofthe 
fame fort of caflis as are ufed fotr green foft foap. Tha 
common foft foap ufed about London* ^netally bf a 
greenifh hue, with fume white lumps, is prepared chief- 
ly with tallow : a black'ifh fort* more common in fomc 
other places* is faid to be made with whale oft. 

Hard fnap is made with lees from aftiea and tallow* 
and is mod commonly boiled twice : the firft, called the 
half-hoiU hath the fame operation as the firft half-boil of 
fuit w^hite foap. Then thetopperis chai*gcd with frefti 
lees again, and the firft half-boil put into it, where it 
is kept boiling* and fed with lees as it boils, till it grains 
OT is boiled enougl) ; then the Ifcy is difeharged from it, 
and the foap put into a frame to coot and harden. Com- 
mon fait is made ufc of for the purpofe of graining tlie 
foap ; for when the oil or tallow has been united with 
the ley, after a little boiling* a quantity of fait is thrown 
into the mafs, which diffolving readily in water, but 
not in the oil or talloW, draws out the water in a con- 
fidcrablc degree, fo that the oil or tallow united with 
the fait of the ley fwims on the top. When the ley is 
of a proper ftrength, lefs fait is neceffary to raife the 
curd than when it is too weak. It muft be obferved, 
that there is ho certain time for bringing off a boiling 
of any of theft forts of foap ; it frequently takes Up 
part of two days. 

J^a// foap% commonly ufed in the north, is made with 
lees from aOtes and tallow. • The lees arc put into thd 
copper, and boiled till the watery part is <juiic‘ gone* 
and there remains nothing in the copjier but a ff)rt*of 
fafinc matter (the Vary ftrength or e/knce of the ley ) \ 
to this the tallow is put, and the copper is kept 
ing and ttirring for above half an hoitr, in which time 
7 the 



Soap, 


tile foap i.‘> imide; and then it is put out of the cop- 
per into tube or ba/kets with flicetsin them, and imiiL 
duttly (wliilft loft) made into ball«. It requires near 
o/ihrT* to boil away tlie watery pait 

When oil unites with alkali in the formation of foap, 
n IS liUlc altered in the connexion of its principles; 
tor ,t may be feparated from the alkali by dccompofinrr 
oap wu 1 any acid, and may be obtained nearly in its 
ongijial date. ^ 

■Concerning the dccompofitioii of foap by means of 
acios, we inuil obferve, fird, that all acids, even the 
wcakdt vegetable acids, may occalion this decornpod- 
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•••»* ui^bdiiuii iiiis (iccornpoii- 

hfcaiill- fvery one of them ha* a greater affmity 
than oil w .. . taxed alkali. Secondly. Thefe acids, even 
when unit, d tvilli ajiy bafis. excepting fixed alkali, are 
capable of occafioning the fume decompofition j whence 
all animoniacal falts. all fait* with bafi* of earth, and aU 
tiu'le with metallic bafes, arc capable of dccompafing 
ioup, m the idme manner as difengaged acids are ; with 
thib diiFtTcuce, that the oil feparated from the fixed al- 
kali, by the acid, of thefe falts, may unite more or kfs 
intimately with the fubllance.whmh was the bafis of the 
neutral fait employed for the dccompafition. 

hoap may alfo be decompofed by diflillation, as Lc« 
mery has done. When fird expofed to fire, it yields a 
palegm called, by him a ; which meverthclcfs is 
tioiuier acid iior alkauMCi.hut.fome water which enters 
into the compofition of foap. It becomes more and 
more coloured and empyreumatic as tlie fire is iiicreaf- 
«d. which Aows that it contains the moil fubtile part 
of th* o^. It fceinscven .to raife along with it, by 
oil "od “ftion of the fire, a finall part of the 
all^i of.lljc ; .for, as thi fame qheraift obferves, it 

occafioi^.A precipitate in a Jfolution of corrofivc fiibli- 
mate. After tfos plifogm tlie oU rife* altered, precifo. 
If as if it had been ,dvdi|le 4 from quicklime, that is, 
cinpyreumatic, foluble inspirit of wine, at fir.fi fuflj, 
ciently fubtile and afterwards thicker. An alkaline re- 
fidiioiis coal remains in the wtort, confifting chiefly of 
the mineral alkw contained jn the foap, and which may 
be difoiigag^'d from the coal by calcination in an open 
fire, and obtained in its pure fiate. 

Alkaline foaps are very ufeful in manyarts and trades, 
and alfo in chemifiry and mcdieinc. Their principal uti. 
lity coiillfis in a dcurfivc qnalily that they receive from 
th,cir , alkali, vv*hich, sikhuu^h ii is in iumc mcafurc faitii. 
r;itcd with nil, is yet capable of ading upon oily matters, 
,aud of rciiduning \h^:m faponaccous and niifc'ibje with 
water. JL'iicc foap ib very ukful to cleanfe any fub- 
llanccs fiotu all fat uniters with which they happen to 
be foiled. Soap is llicicforc daily ufed for the walhiug 
and wlijieuing of liucn, for the clcrinfing of woollcji 
.cloths from oil|. and for whituiing lUk and freeing it 
from the rdlnous variii!li vvltli which it is naturally co- 
vered.. Pwe alkaiuK lixiviunib bting capable of dilTolv- 
lug oiU more efFciiuully lliau foap, might be employed 
for the fame piirpofct- ; but when tliis activity is nut 
mitigated by od, as it in foap, they are capable of al- 
.Uring, and even oljdellroyiug cniirely Ijy their cauili- 
cily, moil fuldUiiccs, cfpLcIally animal matters, ar bik, 
wool, andothers : wherejb foap clcaufes from oil almoil 


m<;ntioned by Pliny as made of fat and afliei, and aa ao 3t>?p. 
invention of the Gauls. Arctieus and others inform us, - — vr-— ' 
that the Greeks obtained their knowledge of its medi- 
cal ufefrom the Romans. Its virtues, according to^“"^ 
Bcrgius, are detergent, rcfolvent, and .ipcrient, and itsf 
life recommended in jaundice, gout, calcnluur, com-^ 
plaints, and in obdruaions of the vifeera. The efficacy 
ofhjap in the firft of thefe difeafes was experienced by‘ 

Sylvius, and fincc recommended very generally by va- 
rious authors who have written on this complaint ; and 
It has alfo been thought of ufe in fupplying the place 
of bile 111 the primu: vix. The utility of this medicine 
in iCicrical gifcs was inferred chiefly from its fuppofid ^ 
power of drffolving biliary concretions ; but this medi- 
cine has Jod much of its reputation in jaundice, fincc it 
18 now known that galhfloiics have been found in nniirr 
after death who had been daily taking foap for fcveral 
months and even years. Of its good effedta in urinary 
calculous aftcdtioi.s, we have the teflimony of feveral, 
e^ecially when difiblved in lime water, by wliicli its 
efficacy is confiderably increafed ; for it thus becomes 
a powerful folvcnt of muciu, which an ingeniou- mo- 
dern author fuppofes to be the chief agent in ilie 
formation of calculi : it is, however, only in the inci- 
piait Hale of the difeale that thefe remedies promife tf- 
fedtual benefit ; though they generally abate the more 
violent fymptoms vvlure tlu y cannot remove the caufe. 

\V itli Boerhaave foap was a general medieiuc: for as he 
atirilmtcd mofl complaints to vifcidiiy of the fluids, he, 
and mod ot the Boerljaaviari fehool, preferibed it in con- 
jauaion with difierent refmous and other fubihnecs. in 
ill gout, rheumatifin, and various vifeerul complaints, 
ooap 18 aifo externally employed as a rcfolvent, ami 
gives name to feveral officinal prepdi\'ilions, 

Prom the properties of foap wc may know that it 
mull be a very cffedlual and conveniuit anti-acid. It 
abforbs acids as powerfully as pure alkalies and abfor- 
bent earths, without having the caullieity of tlie for- 
mer, and without oppreffing the lloinach by its weight 
like the latter. ^ 

Ldllly, We may perceive that foap mufl be one of 
. ol all autidorts to dop quickly, and wiili t!ij 

Ica/t inconvenience, the bad cfieiHs of acid corrofivc poi- 
fotiK, as aquafortis, corroiivc fubliinate, Sic, 

Soap imported is lubjedt by lo Ann. cap, 19. to a 
duty of 2d- a pound (over and above fonm r tiuties) ; 
and by 12 Ann. fiat. 2. cap. 9. to the faiih. r fum of 
Id. a pound And by the fame ads, the duty on foai; 
made in tlic kingdom is i Id, a pound. By l 7 G. fll. 
cap. J2- no perfon within the limits of the lu.ad office 
of exciie in London ih ill be pennitled tt; make any 
foap unlefs he occupy a tenement of loJ. a year, 
be alfepd, and pay the paiifli rates; or elfewhcic[ 
uiilcfs he be aflelfed, and pay to church and poor. 

Places of making are to be entered on pain of col. 
and covers and locks to be provided under a forfcituie 
of jool. ; the furnace-door of every uteiifil ufed in the 
nitinufadiire of foap /hall be locked by the excife oifi- 
wr, as foon as the fire is damped or drawn out, aiul 
faUeninga provided, iincltr the penalty of 50I. ; ^aiul 
opening or damaging fuch Lftcning incurs a penalty of 
look OfUcers arc required to enter and furvey at all 


**'*»^n^ ' .alkali, without danger of altering fiints, by day or night and tlie Denaltv of a ” 

W d.fi«ir.,g,; whic^ renders it rcy ulfful. i, th’^y iocl a'i' SSiL 

80.4^ ,w 4 S,.in.perfoaiy .uowu tu the tuicicats. It is &c. between the hours of five in the m^riiitigknd’^cfol 
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ttn in the evening! and the penalty of obftrufling is 
lool. Every maker of foap hefure nc begins any mak^ 
iiig, if within the bills of mortality, fhall give 12 hours, 
if elfewhere 24 hours, notice in writing to the ofiicer, 
of the lime when he intends to begin, on pain of 50I. 
No maker (liall remove any foap unfurveyed on pain of 
aol. without giving proper notice of his intention. 
And if any maker fliall conceal any foap or materials, 
he (hall forfeit the fame, and alfo 500L Every barrel 
of foap (hall contain 2561b. avoirdupois, half barrel 
iiSlb. firkin 641b. half firkin 32lb. bcfidcs the weight 
or tare of each caflc : and all foap, excepting hard cake 
foap and ball foap, fliall be put into fuch calks and no 
other, on pain of forfeiture, and 5I. The maker (hall 
w eekly enter in writing at the next office the foap made 
by him in each week, with the weight and quantity at 
each boiling, on pain of 50I. ; and within one week 
after entry clear off the duties, on pain of double duty. 
See, bclidesthc ftatutes above cited, 5Gto. TIL cap. 43. 
12 Geo. III. cap. 46. 1 X Geo. cap. 30. i Geo. fiat. 2. 
cap. 36. 

Sfari^^y^s Soap* See Chemistry, N® 1027. 

jiciil Soap. This is formed by the addition of con- 
centrated acids to the expreffed oils. Thus the oil is 
rendered partially folublc in water ; but the union is not 
fufficieutly complete to anfwcr any valuable puipofe- 

SoAP^Berry Tfre. See Sapinous. 

Soap Earth. See Steatites. 

SOAPWORT. Sec Saponaria. 

SOC (Sax.), figriilics power or liberty tor miniffer 
jufticc or execute laws : alfo the circuit or territory 
w'hcrein fuch power is cxcrcifid. Whence our law- 
Lalin word/orr^ is nfed for a feigniory or lordfhip en- 
franchifed by the kirjg, with the liberty of holding or 
keeping a court of his Jf^ckmcn : And this kind of li- 
berty continues in divers parts of England to this day, 
and is known by the names of feh and /oho. 

SOCAGE, in its moll general and extenfive fignifi- 
cation, fecins to denote a tenure by any certain and 
determinate fcrvicc. And in this fenfc it is by our 
ancient writers conftantly put in oppofition to chivalry 
or knight-fervice, wdierr the render was precarious atid 
uncertain. Tlie fcrvicc muft therefore be certain, in or- 
der to denominate it focage ; as to hold by fealty and 
20s. rent ; or, by homage, fealty, arid 20s. rent ; or, 
by homage and fealty without rent ; or, by fealty and 
certain corporal fcrvicc, as ploughitig the Iord*B land for 
three days ; or, by fealty only without aoy other fer- 
for all ihcfe arc tenures in focage. 
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nure of kjiight fervice. This is pcculiaty remkfkablc ^ 
in the tenure w'hidh prevails in Kentt called ' 

which is generally acknowiedged to be a fj^ies offo- 
cage tenure rthe p-rtfervatitm wliettof inviolate fitjm 
the innovations of the Nortnan conqncroT is a fadt uni- 
verfally known. And thofe kdio thuf pteferved their 
liberties were faid to hoM'in free and common focage. 

As therefore the' gi^d- critelrion' and dfftingwifldnjf 
mark of this %cie* of temi^a^ fhij Having its ttwders 
or ferviccs afeertained, it will include under it all otWeV 
methods of holding free lands by certain and invariable 
rents and duties; and in pariiculnr, PtttmSnnyKAh'^r^ 

Tenure in Bvz^AGRt and GAVEL«tNt>. See thjtfe ar- 
ticles. r 

SOCIETY, Ti number t>f tiftlonil and tboiml bc-Dciniti^n. 
ings, united for cofhmbn prcfervaltiott aad happi- 
nefs. * 

There are (boah of herd# of quadrupeds, and How far 
flocks of birds. But till obfervatioa enable us to 
termine with greater iecrtalfiity, hdw fartheitiftfriof atii-^ 
mals arc able to Idbk thtou^ a feri<r» of meam to ihcftate. 
end which thefc arit eid^lAtci to* produce, how far 
their conduA irmj be infloetraed by the hope of re- 
ward and the fear punlflimertt, and whether they arc 
at all tapable cf mofak diftidAioni^We cwmot 
propriety apply to thTm ihit ; W« call 

crows, and beayefs, knd feviWottlir fpeokfsbf anknab, 
gregarious s but ' k i* fahrdfy '£oib4''ISft|{liA IbM 

that are ' ' '' '■ ‘ "■ •' • j 

It is onlr huinao then.tiMt’tMwjbtosMne'AieMsiikinJ 

fubjea of our prefcnif ihvtiflflgatkhi. " 

which it prefehtt Uira highly warthy^o«ri^ tTtuh* 

Such are thfe ad^vantag^ Which -eaeb kidtvidiini'«rnw|eg toour 
dctitly dcrivei’frtMh llviinjilj^ a foeial Aata^i andi^ hdlpi»’abrervstioni 
lefs does any huukiin brin^* ^appear Imaviulitai^'daee^ 4 
that We are oatuiaUy ltd- IW ^Wfitfixdev^thid If ih«rtfeilar> 
was a period at Width 

that peribd could not W of: loiig^ domipo | ftir their * 
averfion td folhude and lave qf fewnria^' 

(luce them to enter info fodaliriilim.l> ^ is tbeibpU 
nion which w^Wre led'td odlllcaiTa,^ 
our owii condirion ak ittvasheiw of tdVilMdraod 
lightened fociciy with ifhal df the brutat wroirtid^a^ w 
with that of favagta xa the earlier and^saidcr perioda^if 
focial life. Wh«m we bear of Indians WBiidf:«m|( ' naked 
through the woods, ddHitute of an^ uirikilled ift mri- 
culture, fcarce capable of moral dtftiniAtonibmd of all 
rcligiouB fentiments, or poflefcrf wiih.tbessnoft'aWuM 
notions concerning fvperiov powers^ -awdr’procari^ 
means of fuhfiftence in a manner equally prccaricms with 
that of the beafts of prey-^Wc hwk down witli pity on 
their condition, or tarn from it with horror. When 
we view the order of cultivated Society, and cojifider 
our infUtutions, arts, and manncrs^wc rejoice over Our 


Socage is of two forts ; yr^r^f-focagc, where the fer- 
vires arc not only certain but honourable ; and u/V/rt/i- 
focagr, where the Rrvjrcs, though Certain, are ofa bafer 
nature (fee Vilmnagf). Such as hold by the former 
ttiniic iire called in Glanvil i(nd other fubfequent au- 
thors, 'by t he name of Hleri foheiiiannU or tenants in freC- fnperior wifdom wd happxnefs, 
fucaiie. The wotd is derived froid the Saxon appella- P Man in a civifixed ffatrxppeavs a tong of a mperiqr 

order to man in a favage Ante \ yet fome philofoplMfW 
tell us, that it is bnly be who, having been educated m 
fociety, has been taught to depend tqxun others, that 
can be helplefs or m&*abk wheii placed in a folitary 


fucage. ^ ^ 

tion foe, which fignifics liberty or privilege ; and, being 
Joinrd to an ufual termination, is calledyoirtf^f , in La- 
tin foengmm; (igptfying thereby a free or privileged t'e- 


It frems probable that the foedge tenures were the 
relics of $axon liberty ; retained by ibch petfons as had 
neither forfeited them to the king, nof been obliged to 
eSttange their tenure for thc^morc hotiourablei as it 
ailed, bul at the fame time more barthenfoftte, te- 
I 


was call 


ffate. TWy view the favage who exerts hinffelf with 
intrepidity tcrfopply bin wants, or bear* them ^witkfor- 
titude, as the greateft 'hero, and poflleffing; the^greateft 
hap^nnefs. And therefore if we agree.wilh dstm, that 
the propenfitics of nature may have prompted men to 
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enter into focial enioa, tboiigH they may hare hoped 
to enjoy foporior fccurity end happinefs by cogajring 
to pfotea fupport each oilier, we muft conclu<k 
that the Author ^ the unircric has deflined man to at- 
tain gp'cater dignity and happinefs in a favage and fo- 
htary, than in a focial (late * and thcivfore that thofc 
dilpofitionsand riews which lead us to focicty are fal- 
lacioiia and Ibimic^ to our real intereft* 

Whafciw he the foppofed advantaipes of a foGtarV 
ftatc, certain it it that mankind, at the carlieft periods, 
were wited in fociety. Various theories have been 
torm^ oonceraing the circumilances and principlet 
which gave rife to this union t but we have elfewhere 
mown, that the greater part of them arc founded in er- 
ror i that they fuppofe the original ftate of man to have 
CsiWgCBt and that fuch a fuppodtion it con- 
uadi«ecl by the moft authentic records of antiquity. 

u * records of; the earlier ages are gene- 

rally obfeure, fahtilooft, and imperfea ; yet happily 
tl^re 18 otu free fiotn the (inperfeaiont of the reft, W 
of undoubted autheutioity«^q which, we maV ft&ly have 
^ reoourfe f. This reaord Peatatau^ of Mofes, 

r 7- winch prefents uawith ^geiiiiiiie acetsdnt of the origin 
of niati and of fodety* perfeaiy corifsioant to what we 
hawc laid down tn the artiaWrcfaiTcd to (fee Savaoe ). 
Au^iding to Mefas* the firft fociety was that of a 
humaudaad u^oilnitod ip the bon^ of marriage : the 
firft |cwyrn«enfc that of a huftiand, Oic luaf- 

■ r ^***^y' Men lireo togeiher under the patriar* 
cWfoimofgowauient while 

1fhiedy^a^ditl|f fioclti aad heidab (Children in fuch 
circumaat^Oftaftat foon rife to an with their 

pa*WtlsJinfeboiWia atauV hfi^oitsuiiee dBpeiMii on bis pro- 
m Ml dbiHliet. Wl^ Hookt and herds arc 
iv obtain 

'thefc^ hb fttthcri>%gaitara 
entfrelydepeuddat on tlWdatliiwfof the meant of fubfift- 
cac«4 If the parent dpring his^bfe Iwftow on his chil- 
dfiii any pan. of ,hi«fitfpe«tyi ho may do it on fuch 
coqi^tionf ta ftall mafce thch* dependence upon him 
coatfoue ttllthe peiwiid'.af hti As^ . When the com- 

Mnity afc by tliUeMic thqwiaed of their head, in- 
of continuing in b ftate erf tmion, and feleaing 
fomif ooe lrota hidoi^ tlietaCdlvea whom they may in- 
^ with the msthoritjr cd i parent, tfcy {ieparate into 
fu amhy dtiKna tribes, each fobiedled to the authority 
of a dtftbrentlord; the mnfter of the family, and the 
proprietor of all the fbcki and herds bekNigitig to it. 
Such wat tho ftate of the firft fpcietiei which the nar- 
^ ratiye of Mobs exhibits to onr attention. 

Hviorict of Thofe pMlofophers who have made fociety, in hs va- 
HjI j!a- rmul ftages between rudenefs and refinement, the fubjea 
fpccolattons, have generally confidvred mankind, 
'■‘gin of whatever region of the globe, and under whatever 
n .. — climate, as proceeding uniformly through certain i^egu- 
lar gradattons from one extreme' to the other. TVy 
regard them, firft, as gaining a precarious fubfiftence by 
^therhtg the fpoiitaneoua fruits of the earth ; preying 
on tlie fnhabitaats of the waters, if placed on the fea- 
Ihofc, or along the banks of large rivers ; or hunting 
wild beafts, if rn a fit nation where thefe are to be found 
m abundance, without forefight or induftry to provide 
fiiture wants when the prefent call of appetite is gra- 
ttfi^. Next, they fay» man rifes to the fhepherd ftate, 
•fid next to that of bnfbaudmcn, whea they turn their 
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attention from the mangement of docks to the culti- fio^ieiy. 
vatwtrof die ground. Next, thefe hiiftiandmen improve 
thew powers, and better thchr condition, by becoming 
artifans and merchants ; and the beginning of this pe- 
riod IB the boundary between barbarity and civilixa- 
lion. 

Thefe arc the ftages through which they who have 
employed ihcmfclvea on the natural hittory of fociety 
have generally conditaed mankind in thtir progrefs 
from rudenefs to refinement ; but they leem to havt: 
overlooked the manner in which mankind were at lirft 
eftablifiicd on this earth; for the circumftaiiccs in whicii 
the parents of the human race were originally pheed ; 
for the degree of knowledge communicated to them ; 
and for the mftrii6l.ion which they iniift have been ca- 
pable of communicating to their poftcriiy. They ra- 
ther ap}^ar to cbnfidcr the iiihabiiants of every difter- 
ent region of the globe as aborigines, fpringing at 
firft from the ground, or dropped on the fpot which 
they inhabit 5 no Itfa ignorant than infants of the na- 
ture and relations of the objcfls around them, and of 
the purports which they may accomphlh by the cxcr- 
cife of their organs and fuciilties. 

The abfurdity of this theory has been fully demon- arc frnci* 
ftrated in another place ; and if wx* agree to receive the ful. 
Mofaic account of the utrginal cftabliflinitnt of man- 
kind, we ftiall be led to view* the phenomena of focial 
life in a light very different. We muft firft allow, that 
though many of the rudeft tribes are found in the ftate 
of Wer/ or ; yet the hunting cr fiftiing ftate 

cannot have been invariably the piimary form of fociety. 
Notwithftanding the powers with which we are endow- 
ed, we arc in a great mcafure the creatures of circum- 
Itances. Phyfical caufes exert, though indirt-aiy, a 
mighty influence in forming the cbaraflcr and dircdl- 
ing the exertions of the human race. Fiom the infor- 
mation of Mofes we gather, that the firft fociciiea of 
men lived under the patriarchal form of government, 
aud Employed themfelves in the culiii-ation of the 
ground and the management of flocks. And as we 
know that mankind, being fubjcdled to the influence 
TOth df phyfical and moral caiiles, arc no Icfs liable to 
degeneracy than capable of improvement ; we may ea- 
fiJy conceive, that though defeending all from the fame 
original tiair, and though enlightened with much tradi- 
tionaiy knowledge relative to the arts of life, the order 
of fociety, moral di(lin£tions, and religious obligations ; 
yet as they were gradually, and by various accidents, 
difperfed over the earth, being removed to fituations 
io which the arts with which they were acquainted 
could but little avail them, vi'hcrc induftry was over- 
powered, or indolence encouraged by the fcvcriiyor 
the profuCon of nature, they might degenerate and fall 
into a condition almoft as humble and precarious as 
that of the brutal tribes. Other moral caufes might 
alfo concur to debafe or elevate the human charafter in 
that early period. The particular charaaer 0/ the ori- 
ginal fcttlrrs in any region, the manner in wliich they 
were connedled with one another, and the arts which 
they were heft qualified to cxerctfe, with vm-ious other 
caufes of a fimilar nature, would have confiderable in- 
fluence in determining the chSraaer of the focicty. 

When laying afidc the fpirit of theory and fyftcm, 
we fet ourfclves, with due humility, to trace fafls, and 
to liftcu to evidence, though our aifcovcrics muy* be 
4 C fewer 
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fioGMty. fewer than we fhould otherwife fanq^ them ; yet the 
* ■■*y"** knowledge which we thus acquire will be more u£eful 
and folid« and our fpeculations more conliftent with the 
fpirit oTtrue philofophy. Herc» though we learn from 
the information of the facred writings, that the firft 
family of mankind was not cruelly expofed in this 
world, as children whom the inhumanity of their parents 
induces t'hcm to dcfert ; yet we arc not, in Gonfequence 
of admitting this fa£l, laid under any neccflity of deny- 
ing or explaining away any of the other phenomena 
which occur to our ubferTation when tracing the natu- 
ral hiftory of focicty. Tradition may be corrupted ; 
arts and fcieiiccs may be loil ; the fublimed religious 
doilrincs may be debafed into abfurdity. 

If then we are dcfirous of furveying fociety in iti ru- 
deft form, we inuft look, not to the earliefx period of 
its exiftence, but to thofe diftridls of the globe where 
external circumftaaces concur to drive them into a ftate 
of (lupidity and wretchecliicfs. Thus in many places of 
the happy clime of Afia, which a variety of ancient re- 
cords concur with the facred writings In reprefenting 
us the hrfl peopled quarter of the globe, we oannot trace 
the form of fociety backwards beyond the iliephcrd 
ftate. In that flate indeed the bonds which conne6l 
fociety extend not to a wide range of individuals, and 
g men remain for a long period in diftindl families ; but 
Yetbfomcyc^ '^hat (late is highly favourable to knowledge, to 
particular happiiiefs, and to virtue. Again, the torrid and the 
ir.ftancc* frozen regions of the earth, though probably peopled 
i-.iLzcd. jjj period, and by tribes fprutig from the fame 

ftock with the (licphcrds of Alla, have yet exhibited 
mankind in a much lower (late. It is in the parched 
deferts of Africa and the wilds of America that human 
beings liave been found in a condition approaching ike 
neared to that of the brutes. 

We may therefore with feme propriety defert the 
order of time, and take a view of the di&rent ftages 
through which philofophers have coniidered mankind 
as advancing, beginning with that of rudenefs, though 
we have fliown that it cannot have been the ftrd in 
the progFcfs. 

Rude?lftatc Where the human fpccies are found in the lowed 
or firft ruded date, their rational and moral powers are very 

fi»gc of faintly difplayed ; but their external fenfes are acute, 

foncty. and their bodily organs active and vigorous* Hunting 

and fiftiing are then their chief employmeats on which 
they depend for fupport. During that portion of their 
time which is not fpent in thefe purfuits, they are funk 
in lidlcfs indolence. Deditute of forefight, they are 
routed to adlive exertion only by the preifurc of imme- 
diate ncceflity or the urgent calls of appetite. Accuf- 
tinncd to endure the feverity of the elements, and but 
feantily provided with the means of ft^biidence, tliey ac- 
. cjuire habits of redgnation and fortitude, wliich are be- 
held with adonifhment by thofe who enjoy the plenty 
and iiiduT&cuce of cultivated life. But in this (late of 
want and acpre(Son, when the powers and poiTeftions of 
every individual are fcarce fufficient for his own fup- 
port, when even the calls of appetite are repreiled be- 
caufe they cannot always be gratified, and the more re- 
dned paftions, which either originate from fuch as arc 
merely animal, or are intimately conneclcd with them, 
have not yet been filt— in this ftaie all the milder af- 
fc^ignsare unknown ; or if the bread is at all fenfible to 
. ilkur' impulfe, it is ^extremely feeble. Hulbaad luiil 


wife, parent and child, hrothrr and brbilier, are united Sedlefy- 
by the weakeit ties. Want and misfortune afe not '--nr*- 
itiedt Why indeed (hould they, where they cannot 
e relieved ? It is impoflible to determine how far be- 
ings In this condition can be capable of moral diftinc- 
tions. One thing certain is, that in no (late are the 
human race entirely incapable of thefe. If ' we liften, 
however, to the relations of refpe£lable travellers, we 
mud admit that human beings have fometimes ’ been 
found in that ahje^ ftate where no proper ideas of fub*- 
ordination, government, or diftin6lion of ranks, could 
be formed. No didin£l notions of Deity can be here 
entertained. Beings in fo bumble a condition cannot 
look through the order of the univerfc and the har- 
mony of nature to that Eternal Wifdom and Goodnefs 
which contrived, and that Almighty Power which 
brought into exiftenre, the fyftem of things. Of arts 
they muft be almoll totally deilitutc. They may ufe 
fome indruments for ftddng or the chafe | but tbefe 
muft be extremdiy rude and fimple. If they be ac- 

S sainted with any means to (Kclter them from tlie in- 
emency of the demeots, both their houfes and cloth- 
ing will be awkward and inconvenient. 

But human beings have not been often found in fo Second 
rude a ftate as Even thofe tribes which we deno- Hage i» 
minate favage, arc for tbe nioft part farther removed the pro- 
from mere animal life. They generally appear united 
. under fome fpccies of government, exerciftng the powers 
of reafon, capable of qnorality, though that mdralky be 
not always very refined 1 difplaying ftHne' degree of fo- 
cial virtues, and aiding under theinftoenee of tdlj^os 
fentiments. Thofe wno may be conftdered ki; but one 
degree higher in the feale than the 
beings whole eo^ition we havli mm yed, be 

found ftiH in the hunting and fiftithg ftaiea 'but they 
are farther advanced towards foeial 'hie, hftd are become 
more fendble to the hppulfis of foeud aftedlion. By 
unavoidable intereburfe in thCir empkythentB, a few in- 
dividual hunters or fifber^ ^ntrad k certain degree of 
fondnefs for each other^Scdoipi^,'EQd are led to take 
fome part in each other'sjbyt and fdrrdws,r and when 
the focial afieflipni miiit'jgcn^Wted f fee ^Asstow] be- 
gin to exert tbcnftlves, the omcr powers ot the 
mind are at the fame time ^ed forth,, and the etr- 
cumftances of the btfle fodety air immediately improv- 
ed. We behold its members in a mpre comfortable 
condition, and find reafon to viewth^ homan chamber 
with more complacency and rcfptdl. Huts arc now 
built, more commodiotts clothes are falhioned, iiiftru- 
ments for the annoyance of wild beads and even of 
enemies are con^trived ; in (hofrt, arts, and fcience, and 
focial order, and religious fentiments and ceremonies, 
now make their appearance in the rifrng fociety, and 
ferve to charadteriae it by the particular form wliich* 
diilinguifhes each of them. But though focial order 
is no longer unknown nor nnobferved, yet the form of 
government is ftill extremely (imple, and its ties mc but 
ioafe and feeble. It will perhaps bear, fome refemblance 
.to the patriarchal : only all its members are on a more 
equal footing, and at the fame time Icfs clofely con- 
nedled than in the (bepherd (late, to which that formof 
governmf^nt feems alp^^d peculiar. The old men dre 
,, treated with veneration ; but the young are not entire-. 
ty fubjedl to tlxem. They may hllcn refpefl fully to 
their advice ; but they do not fubtnit to their arbitrary 

cotnxnamis- 
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Sod«tf. commands. Where mankind are in the fUte of hunt* 
cTb and &(her«, where the means of fubfiiicnce are pre* 
ctriquily acquired, and prudent forefight doea not 
prompt to accumulate much provifion for the future, 
no^iudividual cau acquire comparative wealth. As foon 
as the fon is grown up, he ceafcs to be dependent on 
hts father, as well as on the focictyin generaL DifFe* 
rence of experience therefore conllitutes the only di- 
ilinftion between the young and the old ; and if the 
old have experience, the young bare (brength and a£bi- 
vity. Here, then, neither age nor property can give 
rile to any ilriking didindion of ranks. All who have 
attained to manhood, and are not difabled by unufual 
deficiency of ttrength or agility, or by the infirmities of 
old age, are on an equal footing ; or if any one pofTcfs 
a pre'emincDce over the rell, he owes it to fuperior ad- 
drefs or fortitude. The whole tribe deliberate 4 the old 
give their advice ; each individual of the.aflembiy re* 
ceives or rejeds it at his pleafure (for the whole body 
think not of cxercifing any compulfatory power over 
the will of individualsj} and the warrior who is tnoft 
diftiuguiihed for ftrengt^ addrefs, aad.valour, leads out 
the youth of the tribe to the chafe or agatnd the eoe* 
my. War, which in the former tUgc did not prevail, 
as they who were ilrangers to^ fodal fentimeats were, 
at the fame time, fcarce capable of being enemies, now 
fird begins to depopulate the thinly inhabited regions 
where thoie hunters and fiihers purfuc their prey. They 
are (battered, poifibly in fcanty and feparate tribes, over 
an unrncufe trad of country ; but they know no me- 
diuip: between the affedion which bretoren of the fame 
trdje be^ ,t;o f^h other and the hatred of enemies. 
ThojUghfMdW-foattered over the earth, yet the hunt- 
ing fp^rtiea,^ ditferent, tribes, wiU fometunes meet as 
they wl^, they meet, they will 

luturally! view eye: for the 

fuccefs of the onf paity:<in the chafe may caufe the 
other to be unfuccefifu} } and while the one fnatches 
the prey, the oih^r muft return home to all tiie pangs 
of fWiite. Inveterate hoflility wiU therefore long pre- 
vail among, the iidghh<^h)g4ribc8 in the hunting (late. 

If we find them, not lobapablc of Social order, we 
may naturally exped thae their condud will be influ- 
enced by fume fentiments of religipxi. They have at this 
period ideas pf fuperior beings. They alfo piadife 
certain ceremonies to recommend them to thoft beings ; 
but both their fcotiinents and ceremonies are fupcriii- 
tioui and abfurd. 

We have elftwlicre ftiown (fee Polytheism) hpw 
favage tribes have probably degenerated from the pure 
worfiiip of the one true God to the adoration of a 
multitude of inuginary divinities in heaven, eailli, and 
hell. We have traced this idolatious worflnp from that 
of the heavenly bodies, through all the gradations of 
daemon-worflup, hero*wotfl)ip, and ftatue-worlhifi, to 
tliai wonderful iiillance of abfurd fiiperllilion which in- 
duced the inluibitaiiits of fome countries to fall prol'.ratc 
in adoration bcfoie the vikft reptiles. Bui though we 
arc convinced that the heavenly bodies have by all ido- 
laters been confidcred as their iirll and greatefl gods, 
we pretend not that the progrefs through the other 
Hagcfi of polytheifoi has been everywhert lu the very 
lame »ordcr. It is indeed impofEble to cxliibit under 
one general view an account of arts, manners and reli- 
gious fentiments, wl4ch4 may Qpp^y to ioine certain pe- 


riod in the hiftory of every nation. The charafters and Society* 
circumftancei of nations are fcarcc Icfs various and ano- 
malous than thofe of individuals. Among many of 
the American tribes, among the ancient inhabitants of 
the forefis of Germany, whofe manners have been fo ac- 
curately delineated by the mailerly pen of Tacitus, and 
tn fome of the iflands fcattered over the fouthern ocean, 
religion, arts, and government, have been found in that 
date which we have deferibed as cbaradlerizing the fe- 
cond ilage of focial life. But neither can we pretend 
that all thofe fimple and rude focieties have been de- 
(cribed by hidorians and travellers as agreeing prccifely 
in their arts, manners, and religious fentiments ; or that 
the diflerence of circumdances always enables us to ac- 
count in a fatisra6lory manner for the diilindlion of their 
charaflers. There is a variety of faCls in the hidory of 
the early periods of focicty, which no ingenuity, no in- 
diidiy however painful, can reduce under general heads. 

Here, as well as when we attempt to philofophize on 
the phenomena of the material world, we find rcafon 
to confefs that our powrers arc weak, and our obferva- 
tion confined within a narrow fphere. 11 

But we may now carry our views a little forward. Third ftage 
and furvey human life as approaching fomewhat nearer^" 
to a civilized and cnliglitcncd date. As property is V* 

quired, inequality and fubordination of ranks neceffarily which idrw 
follow : and when men arc no longer equal, the many ot property 
arc foon fubjefted to the will of the few. But what •4«ti locqua- 
gives rife to thefe new phenomena is, that after having *'*7 raijts 
often fuffered from the precarioufnefs of the hunting “IT^'**’* 
and fifliing date, men begin to extend their cares be- 
yond the prefent moment, and to think of providing 
fome fupply for future wants. When they are enabled 
to provide fuch a fupply, cither by purfiiiitg the chafe 
with new cagernefs and pciTevcrancc, by gathering the 
fpontaneous fruits of the earth, 01 by breeding tame 
animals — Thcfc acquifitions are at firft the property of 
the whole fociety, and dillributcd from a common (lore 
to each individual according to his wauls : But as va- 
rious reafuns will foon occur to convince the communi- 
ty, that by this mode of dillribulion, indiiltry and ac- 
tivity are treated with injullice, while neghgxiice and 
indolence receive more than their due, each individual 
will ill a fliort time become their own fieward, and a 
community of goods will be abulifhed. As foon as di- 
dindl ideas of property arc formed, it mnft be unequal- 
ly difiributed ; and as foon as property is unequally di- 
ilributed, there aiifcs an inequality of ranks. Here w'c 
have the origin of the drprcfilon of the female fix in 
rude ages, of the tyrannical authority excrcifcd by pa- 
rents over their children, and perhaps c?f flavery. The 
women cannot difphiy the fame perlcvcraiicc, or activi- 
ty or nddi’cfs, as the men in purfuirig the chafe. They 
are therefore left at home ; and from tliat moment arc 
no lunger eqUids, but Haves and dependants, who mull 
fublill by the bounty of the males, and mull therefore 
fubinit with implicit obedience to all their capricious 
commands. Even before the era of property, the fe- 
male fex were viewed as inferiors; bui till that period 
they were not reduced to a ftate of abjecl flavery. 

In this period of hieiety new notions arc formed of 
the relative duties. Men now become citizens, mailers, 
and fervaiits ; hulb.-mds, parents, See. It is impt flibh: 
to enumerate all the various modes of go\( . u.nej" 
which t^kc place among the tribes who have advauee ^i 
4C X Vi 
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to thu flage ; but one thing' certiln ii, that the autbo* 
nty of the few over the many is now firft cilabliHiedy 
and that the rife of property firft introduces inequality 
of ranks. In one placci wc (hall perhaps find the com* 
niunity fubjc^led during this period to the will of a 
fingle' perfoa ; in another, power may be lodged in the 
hands of a n\imbcr of chiefs ; and in a third, every indi* 
vklual may liave a voice in creating public ofEcers, and 
in enabling laws for tbe fiipport of public order. But 
as no code of laws is formed during this period, juf- 
ticc is not very impartially adminiftered, nor are the 
rights of individuals very faithfully guarded. Many ac- 
tions,, which will afterwards be confidered as heinoufly 
immoral, arc now confidered as praife-worthy or indif- 
ferent. This is the age of hcro.worftip, and of houfe- 
bold and tutelary gods ; for it is in this ibgc of fociety 
that the* invention of arts, which gave rife to that wor- 
fhip, ctiiitrihutes moft confpicuoiifly to the public good. 
War, too, which we confidered us beginning hrft to ra- 
vage the earth during the former period, and which is 
another caufe of the deification of dead men, will ftill 
prevail i:i this age, and be carried on with no lefs fero- 
city than before, though i,ii a more fyftematic form. 

The prevalence of war, and ilie means by which fub- 
fiflence is procured, cannot but have confiderable inftti- 
ence on the chara^ler and fentiments of focieties and in- 
dividuals. The hunter and the warrior are eharaClera 
in many refpeits different from the ftiepherd and the 
huflrandmin. Such, in point of government, arts, and 
TJiaimers, religious and moral fcniimcnts, were ftvei*al of 
the German tribes Jeferibed by Tacitus ; and the Bri- 
tons wliofc character hai been (Isttchcd by the pen of 
Ciefar: fneh, too, were the Romans in the early period 
of their hillory ; fuch too, the inhabitants of Afia Minor 
about ibe timeof the ficgc ofTroy, as well as theOreeks 
whom Ilomcr cekbrates as the deflroycrs of the Tro- 
j.-in (late : the northern tribes alfo, who poured through 
Alla, Africa, and Europe, and overthrew the Roman 
empire, appear to have been of a nearly fimilar charac- 
ter. It feema to be a general opinion among thofe 
who have dirc^led their attention to the hiftory of fo- 
riety,.that, in the fcalc afeending from the luweft con- 
dition of human beings to the mod civilized and en- 
lightened Hate of fociety, the dicpherd Hate is the next 
in Older above the hunting ; and chat as mankind im- 
prove in knowledge and in mural fentiments, and as the 
forcHs arc graduidly depopulated of their inhabitants, 
iuHcad of dcflroying the inferior animals, men become 
their guardians and prolc^nrs. But wc cannot unre- 
Icrvcdly fubferibe to this opinion ; we believe, that in 
the ihepheixl Hate focieties have been fornetimts found 
fuperior to the moll poIiHied tribes of hunters ; but 
npon viewing the annals of mankind in early ages, we 
obtVrve that there is often no inconllderablc refemblancc 
ev.n between hunters and fliepherds in point of the im- 
provement of tjie rational faculties and the moral fenfe ; 
and we arc therefore led to think, that thefe two ftates 
.ti e fometimes parallel : for in dance, fevcral of the A- 
merican tribes, who Hill procure their fubfidencc by 
hunting, appear to be nearly in the Hate which wc have 
deferibed as the third Hage in the progrefs of fociety ; 
•ind the ancient fliepherds of Afia do not appear to have 
been much more cultivated and refined. Wc even be- 
licvC that men have fonietirncs turned their attention 
frbn^ hunting to agriculture without paffing through 
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any mtcrmedlat^ fta£e. Let ui remember, that mtKfh Society, 
depends upon local circumftsrK^es, and femewhat un- 
doubtedly on original infpiration and traditiouary ia- 
ftru£lion. In this period e>f fociety the Hate of the 
arts well deferves our attention. We (hall find, that 
ike (hepherds and the hunters are in that rtfpc6l on a 
pretty equal footing. Whether wc examine iherecorda 
of ancient hlHory, or view the iflands feattered through 
the South fca, or range the wilds of America, or fur- 
vey the fnow'y wades- of Lapland and the frozen coaft 
of Greenland— Hill we find the ufeful arts in this pe- 
riod, though known and cultivated, in a very rude (late; 
and the (rne arts, or fuch as are cultivated merely tp 
pleafe the fancy or to gratify caprice, dtfplaying an odd 
and fantaftic, not a true or aatural Hate ; yet this is 
the period in winch eloqUhsce (hines with the trued 
luHre : all is metaphor or glowing fentiment. Lan- 
guage# are not yet copious ; and therefore fpcech is 
figurative, expreiBve, and forcible. The tone# and gef- 
turcs of nature, not being yet laidafrde, as they gene- 
rally are, from regard to decorum, in more pbliflied 
^ degree of foTee and exprefiion to the ha- 
rangues of the Tttftic or favage orattir, which the mod 
laborious Hudy of the rules of rhetoric and elocution 
could not enable even a mote polrlhed orator to dif- 

But let us advance a little fUttber, and contemplate Fourth 
our fpcciesin a new light, where they will appear with J. 
greaUT dignity and amiablefnefsbf - ehara^r;^ ^Let 
view them as httfbandmeu, artifans, Ugifetors. 

Whatever circnmftanceii m^ht tnrB^the tttetinfidn of the arts n're 
any people from himtitig to tgrtcultorCf or CauTo ilhe fuUJiviiicd. 
herdfmnu to yoke hrs oicen for the ciiltfsatioii ^ commerer 
ground, certain it is that this chaOgtih*'<be>«icm^ “*"'1 
would produce a hap]^ change aad ak* 

circumiianccB of men i it mmd dbligf tikhr''to exert introduceJ. 
a more regular and peifetetfhgiiidUftrf. Ilie' hvtbtet 
is like one of thofe birds that ire defcrlbed as paKlhag 
the winter in a torpid date* The fiYepberd^s life is ex- 
tremely indolent. Neither df tkefe is very 'favourable 
to refinement. But ddfe^tis the conditkm of the 
hufbandman. 'His fncc^d each in regu- 

lar rotation through the ylar. ' Each Tealbn with him 
has its proper employment# : he therefore mud exert 
adtive perfevering induftry ; and' in this Hate we often 
find the virtues of rude and polifhed ages united. This 
is the period where baibarifm yn& and civilisation 
begins. Nations have exided for ages in the hunt- 
ing or the fihepiierd Hate, fixed as by a kind of ftagna- 
tion, without advancing farther. But fcarce any in^ 

(lances occur in the hillory of mankind of thofe who 
once reached the Hate of hufbandmen, remaining long 
in that condition without riling to a more civilized and 
poliflied Hate. Where a people turn their attention in 
any confiderable degree to the objedla of agriculture, a 
didindion of occupations naturally an'fes among them* 

The hufbandman is fo clofcly employed through the fe- 
vci al feafuns of the year in the labours of the field, that 
he has no longer leifure to cxercife all the rude arts 
known among bis countrymen. He has not time to 
fafhion the inilruments of htifbandr}*, to prepare his 
clothes, to build his houfe, to manufadlure houfebold 
utenfils, or to tend thofe tame animals which he con- 
tinues to rear. Thofe different departments therefore 
now begin to employ different perfons ; each of wh(^ 

. dcdicarei 
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Socletf. dedicates his wholes tinoe and attention to his own oc- 
enpatipn. The nuanufadure of cloth is for a confider- 
ablc time moaged exclufiycly by the women ; but 
iuiiths and joii:ier6 urife from among the men. Metals 
begin, now to bc'conndcrcd as valuable materials. The 
intercauiTe of mankind is now placed on anew footing. 
Before, every individual praclired all the arts that were 
known, as far ai wag ncceffary for fupplying hiinfelf 
with the conVcni.enee8 of life. Now he connnes hiin- 
fclf to one or. to a few of them ; and, in order to ob- 
tain a ncccflary fupply of the produftions of tUofe arts 
which he-doea not cultivate hiinfelf, he gives in ex- 
change a part of tlie produ(fiiun8 of his ow'n labours. 
Here wc have the origin of commerce. 

After continuing perhaps fof fomc time in this (late, 
as arts and diftindions ,multiply in fociciy, tlic ex- 
change of one commodity f^r another is found trou- 
blcfomc and incouvciuent. It is, ingenioufly cootriv- 
ed to adopt a medium of commerce,, which being efti- 
mated nut by itsintrinlic value, but by a certain nomi- 
nal value which it receives from the agreement of the 
focicty among whom it is yfed, ferves to render the ex- 
change of property, whicli is fo ueceflary for the piir- 
pufes of focial life, cafy ^d expeditious. Wherever me- 
tals liave been knywii, they, appear to have bsen adopt- 
ed as the medium of commerce almoft as foon as fucli a 
medium began to he u&d,; and this is .one important 
purpofe for which they ferve ^ but they have ftill more 
important ufes^ ^ Almoil all l^he ncccflary arts depend 
0 » Adhere the metals arc known, agricuiturc 

praftifodr and the peceflary arts dikributed among difo 
foreat ctrdors ofxrtirans---civiUzatMn and refinement, if 
not fyiiK a^dent^ circumflanccs, aJ- 

vaiw!a.udth'X‘ifapi<liprc{gr^f^ , With regard to the firft 
, ^PPfymg yf the ; precious . metals as V^e medium of com- 
IWCCj.TW msy Pbforv^,, , that ^w. was probably, not ac- 
CQmpbfotd by iKimns of a formal coitfrad. They might 
be firll pfed as, ornaments I and tlw. love of orna- 
vrhfob pr^cyyiU among ru4e as, much as, among 
oi^lijBed pations, would render every one willbg to re- 
ceive them, in exchange, fc^ fiscli articles as he could 
fpare. 3.u»h mlghtvbe the change produced on fociety 
with regard to thc^ ns^ceflaiy arts by the origin of agri- 
culture. As foon as ons^ni; and amufement are 
thought of, the fine arts begin to be cultivated. In 
their origin therefore they arc not long poflerior to the 
neceflary awl u Wul arts* They appear long before men 
reach the comfortable and. refpe£is^c.coudit ion of buf- 
ba^asen j but fo rude js their charader at their firil 
origin, that our Dilettanti would probably view their 
pr^udlions of that period with unfpcakablc contempt 
and difguit. But in the period of fociety which we 
now confider, they have afpired to a higher chara61er; 
ytt poetry is now pethaps lefs generally cultivated than 
during the fliephcrd ftatc. Agriculture, confidcrcd by 
iifelf, is not diredily favourable either to reflncmciil of 
manners or to the fine arts. The converfation of .bep- 
bercUis generally fuppoled to be far more elegant than 
that of huibandmen ^ but though the dirc(5l and imme- 
diate effeds of this condition of life be not favourable 
to the fine arts, yet indirectly it has a flroug tendency 
to promote their improvement. Its immediate infln- 
rnce is extremely favourable to the ncccflary and ufe- 
fularls; and tbefe are uo lei's fovourablc to the fine' 
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One of the noblcft changes which the inlroduflion of Satjetfr 
the arts by agriculture produces on the form and oir- 
cumllances or fociety, is the introduction of regular go- 
vernment and laws. In tracing the hiflory of ancient 
nations, wc fcarce ever find laws introduced at an ear- 
lier period. Minos, Solon, and Lycurgin, do not ap- 
pear to have formed codes of wifdom and jufticc for re- 
gulating the manners of their countrymen, till after the 
Cretans, the Athenians, and even the Latedemonians 
had made fomc yrogrefs in agricuiturc and the ufcrcl 
arts. 

Religion, under all its various forms, has in every 
fta^e of ibeiety a mighty influence on the fcntiT.er.m 
and condu^ of men (fee Religion) ; and the arts cid- 
tivated in fociety have on the otlicr hand fome influ- 
ence on the fyflem of religious belief. One happy ef- 
fect which will rcfult from the invention of arts, though 
perhaps not immediately, will be, to render the cha- 
radlcr of the deities more benevolent and amiable, and 
the, rites of tlieir worfliip more mild and humane. 

The female fex in this period generally find the yoke 
of their flavery fome what lightei»ed. Men now become 
eificr in their circiimllanccs; the focial afFc^lions afTumc 
Rrouger influence over the mind ; plenty, and fecurity, 
and cafe, at once communicate both delicacy and kecn- 
nefstothc fenfual dcllres. All thefe circumflances con- 
cur to make men relax in fome degree that tyrannic 
fway by which they before deprefled the frtfter fex. 

The foundation of that empire, where beauty triumphs 
over both wifdom and fliength, now begins to be laid. 

Such are the cffc£l.s which hiflory warrants ua to attri- 
bute to agriculture and the art.s; and fuch the outline!? 
of the charadler of that which we reckon the fourth 
ftage in the progrefs of focicty from rudenefs to refine- 
ment. ^ ^ 

Let us advance one flep farther. We have not yet rifrh ibge 
furveyed mankind in their mofl poliflied'and cnitivatrd in tht? pro- 
date. Society is rude at the period when the arts 
begin to fliow tlicmfelves, in comparifon of that flate 


to wrhich it is raifed by the induflrious cultivation 
tlicm. The neighbouring commonwealths of A t hens an s, and 
and Lacedemon afford us ah.ippy oppurtunity of com- 
paring this with the former (lagc in the progrefs of 
ciety. The chief effeft produced by the inftltulion.s 
Lycurgusfeems to have been, to fix the mJi“nersof 
countrymen for a confiderable period in that Ante to mild and 
whicli they had attained in his da)'s. Spirtan virtue 
has been admired and extoUed in the language of 
thufiafni ; but iii the fame manner has the charnettr 
and the condition of the favage inhabitants of the w’ilds 
of America, been preferred by fome philofophers, to the 
virtues and the enjoyments of focial life in the mofl po- 
liflicd and enlightened (late. The Sparlar.3 in the days 
of Lycurgus had begun to cultivate the ground, and 
were not unacquainted with the iifuul arts. They 
mull foon have advanced farther had not Lycurgus ari- 
fen, and by tfFc£liug the cftablilhmcnt of a code of laws, 
the tendency of which appears to ha^c been in many 
particulars directly oppofite to the defigns of nature, 
retarded their progrefs towards complete civilization 
and refinement. The hiflory of the Lacedemonians, 
therefore, while the -laws of Lycurgus continued in 
force, exhibits the manners and character of a people in 
that which wc have denominated the fourth flage it; th^ 
progrefs of focicty. But if wc turn 6uv eyes to tluii 

lu'ighboiiix. 
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neiglkbotirt the AtheniaiMy we liehold in thetr^hiftoiy 
* ^ the natural progrcfs of opinions, arts, and manners. 

The ufcftil arts arc firil cukiTated with fuch ftcady in* 
duftry, as to raifc the community to opulence, and to 
furni/h them with articles for commerce with foreign 
nations. The ufeful arts cannot be raifed to this height 
of improvement without leading men to the purfuit of 
fctence. Commerce with foreign nations, (kill in the 
ufeful arts, and a tafte for fcience, mutually aid each 
other, and confpire to promote the improvement of the 
fine arts. Hence magnificent buildings, noble ftatues, 
paintings exprefliTe of life, adion, and paflion ; and 
poems in which imagination adds new grace and fubli* 
inity to nature, and gives the appearances of focial life 
more irrefiflible power over the affeflions of the heart. 
Hence are moral diflindtions more carefully (ludted, aud 
the rights of every individual and every order in fociety 
better underftuod and more accurately defined. Moral 
fcience is generally the firfi fcieiitific purfuit which 
ftrongly attrads the attention of men. Lawgivers ap- 
pear before gcomctTicians and aftronomers. Some par- 
ticular circumftances may caufe thefe fciences to be cul- 
tivated at a very early period. In Egypt the overflow- 
ing of the Nile caufed geometry tube early cultivated. 
Caufes no Icfs favourable to the (ludy of aftronomy, 
concurred to recommend that fcience to the attention of 
the Chaldeans long before they had attained the height 
of refinement. But, in general, we And, that the laws 
of morality are undorftood, and the principles of morals 
inquired into, beforemenmake any conliderable prag^fs 
in phyfical fcience, or even profccutc it with any degree 
of keennefa. Accordingly, when wc view the date of 
literature in this period (fur it is now become an objed 
of fo much importance as to force itfelf on our atten- 
tion), we perceive that poetry, hiflory, and morals, are 
the branches chiefly cultivated. Arts arc generally 
cafual inventions, and long pradiftd before rules and 
principles on which they arc founded afTume the form 
of fcience- But morality, if confidered as an art, is 
that art which men have fooncfl and mod condantly oc- 
cafioii to pradife. BtfiJes, we are fo condituted by 
the wifdom of nature, that human adions, and the events 
which befal human beings, have more powerful indu- 
ence than any other ohjed to engage and fix our at- 
tention. Hence we are enabled to explain why mora- 
lity, and thofe branches of literature more immediately 
conneded with it, are aimed always cultivated in prefe- 
rence to phyfical fcience. Though poetry, hidory, and 
morals, be piirfued with no fmall eagernefs and fuccefs 
in that period of fociety which we now confidcr, we 
need not therefore be greatly furprifed that natu- 
ral pliilofophy is neither very generally nor very fuccefs- 
fiilly cultivated. Were we to confidcr each particular 
in that happy change which is now produced on the 
circtimdances of mankind, we (hould be led into a too 
minute and perhaps unimportant detail. This is the 
period when human virtue and ii uman abilities (hi ne with 
moll fplendour, Rudentfs, ferocity, and barbaiiftn, are 
now banidicd. Luxury has made her appearance; but 
as yet flic is the friend and the benefafirefs of fociety. 
Commerce has dimulated and rewarded indullry, but 
lias not yet contrafled the heart and debafed the cha- 
racter. Wealth is not yet become the foie object of 
pui^fuit. The charms of focial intercourfe arc knOwii 
Und rcliflicd j but domeAic duties are not yet deferted 
4 


for public amtifements. The female (ex acquire near Society; 
influence, and contribute much to reflne and pwiltfli the ' 
manners of their lords. Religion now aiTumcB a niilder 
and more pleaflng form ; fplendid rites, magnificent; 
temples, pompous facrificcs, and gay feflivals, give even 
fuperlUtion an influence favourable to the happinefs of 
mankind. The gloomy notions and barbarous rites of 
former periods fall into difafe. The fyftem of theology 
produced in former ages dill retnainst but only the mild 
and amiable qualities of the deities are celrbrated i and 
none but the gay, humane, end bughing divinities, are 
worlhippcd. rhilofophy alfo teachea men to difeard 
fuch parts of their religion as are unfriendly to good 
morals, and have any tendency to call forth or cherifli 
unfocial fentiments in the heart. War (for in this pe- 
riod of fociety enough of caufles will arife to arm one 
nation again ft another )-^war, However, nolonjger retains 
its farmer ferocity; nations noloneerftri ve to extirpate 
one another : to procune redrefa for real or imaginary 
injuries ; to husnUe, not to deftroy, is now its ofajed. 

Prifoners are no longer murdered in cold blood, fub- 
je£ked to horrid and excruciating tort urcsi or condemn* 
cd to bopelefa flavery. They are ranfomed or exehasi* 
ged ; they return to their country, and again fight un- 
der its banners- la this period the arts m 'government 
are likewtfe better underftood, and prafitifed fo as to 
contribute mod to the littered of fociety. . Wbethet 
monarchy, or democracy, or aridocmey# bd theefta* 
blilhed (orm, the rights of individuab aadi^ bf (bett* 
ty arc in general receded. The ifitmfla of 'fiiciety 
are fo well underfldbd, that the fe|K^ ib order to.pde* 
fenre their infiucnce over the many^ find it neocfiiiy do 
ad rather as the faithful fcnrasitt than thct imparibua 
lords of tlie public-- Though the lfl>bitierof/abibifoa 
in thb Rate be not aocuratclyi (kfisted by hw,: nor chcaV 
property guaranteed to them by imy l^pal ioflttutioot^ 
yet their goveroora dare not vkdate tbeir Jiberties, nor 
deprive them wantonly, of thetr pcnpertiea. Thisbtrii; 
ly the golden age of lociety / every Moe of bmrbartdnf 
is entirely cRaced ; and vioibnt liixury ban not yet be* 
gun to Tap the virtue and the bapptn^aof the commu* 
nity. Men live not in lifllefs^nHlobiice ;; but the iiiduf* 
try in which they are rngaged is not ^ fuch a nature 
as to overpower tbeir Rrength oh* exhnuR their fpirita- 
The focial afledions hive now the ftrongeft influenoe 
on men’s fentiments and condud. 

But human affairs ace fcarce ever Rationary; The Degrncracf 
circumflances of mankind are alinoft always changings and drdinc 
cither g^-owing better or worfe. Their manneesare ever fockty. 
in the fame fludnating Rate* They either advance to* 
wards perfedtioa or degenerate, ^arcc have they at* 
tained that happy period in which wc have jufl; contem- 
plated them, when they begin to decline till they per- 
haps fall back into a (late nearly as low as that from 
which we fuppofe them to have emerged. Inflances 
of this unhappy degeneracy occur fne^re than oner in 
the hiflory of mankind; and we may finifh this (hort 
(ketch of the liillury of fociety by mentioning to what 
manner this degeneracy takes place. Perhaps, ttridly 
fpeaking, every thing but the limple ntceffaries of lifle 
may be denominated luxury i For a long time, how- 
ever, the welfare of fociety is heft promoted, while ita 
members afpire after fomcdiing more than the mere ne- 
ceffarkrs of life- As long as thefe fuprrfluitics are to 
be obtained only by adivc aud honeit exertion ; as long 

as 
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BncltffcT* n they cndy engage the leifure hours, without become 
■ ing the chief objects purriiit-— «ihe employment which 
they give to the facidttei is faTourable both to the vir- 
tue and the happinefs of the human race. 

The period arrives, liowcver, when luxury is no long- 
er (erviceable to the interefts of nations ; when flie it 
no longer a gracefuU elegant, a&ive form, but a lan- 
guid, overgrows, and bloated carcafs. It is the love 
of luxury, which contributed fo much to the civiliza- 
tion of fociety, that now brings on its decline^ Arts 
are cultivated and improved, and commerce extended, 
till enormous opulence be acquired : the effect of opu- 
lence is to awake the fancy, to conceive ideas of new 
and capricious wants, and to inflame the bread with 
new deiires. Here we have the origin of that felfifh- 
nefs which, operating in comuii£riou with caprice and 
the violence of unbri^d paiuons, contributes to much 
to the corruption of rirtuous manners, delfifhncfs, ca- 
price, indolence, effeminacy, all join toloofen the bonds 
of fociety, to bring on the degeneracy both of the ufe- 
ful and the fine arts, to hanifh at once the mild and the 
audere virtues, to deftroy civdcipder and fubordinatson, 
and to introduce in their room anarchy or defpotifm. 

Scarce could we have found au example of the beau- 
tiful form of Society which weiaft attempted todeferibe. 
Never, at lead, hasany nation contiou^ loag to enjoy 
fuch happy circumdancei, or to dtfplay fo amiable and 
re(pe6^able a chara£lcr. But when we fpeak of the de« 
cUiiingvdatc of fociety, we have no di&cuhy in finding 
tnftaiicet to which we' may tefer. HHlory tells of the 
Aifyrians, the Egyptians, and the Perfians, all of them 
oiitie douvifhsiig nations, but brought low by luxury 
nnd «n^ srahappy covniptum of maonen. The Greeks, 
ihc ltomhOB, and the. Arabaena^ owed their fall to the 
fame taafeai and we know not 'if a fimilar fate does 
liot nowethreatoB many of thofe ^nations who have long 
made a dxdioguilhed i^une in the fydem of Europe. 
The Portuguefe, the Venetians, nnd the Spaniatds, 
have already fallen ; and what is the prefent date of our 
fieighboors the French i They have long been a people 
deftitute of. religion, commted in morals, unfteady in 
condud, and flavesito ploatorenOd pnblxc amufements. 
Aaiong them luxury bad nrvived at its higheft pitch f 
and theoonfeqncnce has heesH that after capricionfly 
taking off the yoke of defpotifm, they have eftablifhcd, 
or rather fet up (for efiabliihed it cannot be), a motley 
kind of government, which, in the couife of a few 
y^ars, has exhibited feenes of tyranny and oppreffion, to 
which we doubt if the annals of tht world can furniih 
.any parallel. Yet this is the people whofe manners the 
otfaqr nations of Europe were ambitious to imitate. 
May thole nations take warning in time, and avoid the 
rocks upon which they have fpliu 

Concluding Thus have we viewed the ftvcral ilages iu which fo- 

temarks. ckty appears in its progrefs from rudenefs to refine- 
ment and decay. The intelligent reader will perceive, 
that the various and anomalous phenomena which occur 
in the natural hifiory of fociety, cannot eafily be folv- 
ed ; becaofe the neceffary information cannot be ob- 
tained. Others have been well accounted for by the 
fcfcarches of curiops philofophical inquirers. Eocal 
circuroitaocc:}, the influence of climate, the intcrcourfc 
of nations in difiefeut Hates of civili/’.aiioii, have been 
ukcti nolrjc of, -as catifcs fer.ing to acctleral^ or retard 


the progprefs of arts had manners. But our’ proper bu- fissUtwk- 
fineis here was merely lo mark the gradatiosis between ’”■■■’ ■ *'" 
barbarifm and itfincinent : and as the painter who is to 
exhibit a ferics of portraits reprefenting the human 
form in infancy, puerility, youth, and manhood, will 
not think of delineating all that variety of figures and 
faces which each of thofe periods of life affords, and 
will find hiffifelf unable to reprefent in any fiogle 
figure all diverfities of form and features ; £b wc have 
not once thought of deferibing particularly under this 
article, all the various national ekara^^ers reducible to 
any one of tliofe divifions under which we have viewed 
the progrefs of fociety, nor have found it pofilblc t<jr 
comprehend under one confiilent view, all the pariici!" 
lars which may be gathered from the remains of anii> 
qnity, from the relations of later travellers, and the 
nerai recoi*ds of hifiory concerning the progreflive clia- 
ca&erof maakind in various regions, and under tlicin- 
fiuence of various accidents and circurnHances. 'i*hta 
indeed would have even been improper, as all ihnt in- 
formation appears under other articles in this Woik. 

SOCIETIES, affociations voluntarily furircd by a 
number of individuals for promoting knowledge, in- 
duftry, or virtue. They may therefore be divided into 
three clafles; fodeties for promoting fciciice and hit- 
rature, focicties for encouraging and promoting arts 
and manufadtures, and focicties for diffuflng religion and 
morality and relieving diffrefs. Societits bcJuuging lo 
the firft clafa extend their attention to all the Iciciu cfl* 
and literature in general, or devote it to one partieiik:r 
fcicnce. The fame obfervation may be applied to tbofc 
which are inffituted for improving arts ai.d rnanufiiu- 
tares. Thofe of the third clafs are eflablilhcd, either 
with a view to prevent crimett, as the Thd anthropic 
Society; for the diffufiun of ihcChrillian rtligion among 
unenlightened nations, as the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gofpel in Foreign Parts ; or for introducing 
arts and civilizatiou, along with a knowledge of the 
Chriffian religion, as the Sierra Leona Company. 

The honour of planning and indituting focieties 
£br thofe valuable purpofts is due to luodero times. 

A literary affociation is faid to have been formed in the 
reign of Charlemagne (fee Academy) ; but the plan 
fecins to have been rude and dcfedlive. Several others 
were inflituted in Italy in the i6tU century ; but front 
the accounts which we liave feen of them, they fee.-n lo 
liave been far inferior to thofe which are moil Houriiliing 
at prefent. The moft enlarged idea of literary focieties 
feems to have originated with the great Lord Bacon, the 
fiithcrof modern pbUofophy, who recommended to the 
reigning prince to inilitute focicties of learned men, wlio 
fhould give to the world from time to time a regular 
account of their refenrehes and difeovt.ncs. It was* the 
idea of this great philufopher, that the learned world 
ihould be united, as it were, into one tminenic republic ^ 
which, though confiitiagof many detached Hates, Ihould 
hold a HriA union and preferve a mutual iiitePigence 
with each other, in every thing that regards the com- 
mon intereH. The want of this union and intelligence 
he laments as one of the chief obftaclta to the advance- 
ment of fcience ; and, juHly confidering the inditulion 
of public focicties, in the different countries of Europe, 
under the aufpiccs of tlie fovcrcign, to be the bqll re- 
medy for that dcfcf^, he has given, in his fanciful work. 

New Atlautis, the delineation gf at pliiloiophic.d 

io.u.LT. 
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Fociety on the moft extended plwt for the impipyomea^t 
of «11 arts and fcicnces { a drork ivhichy tltoti^h writteii 
in the language, and tinctured with the colouring of 
romance, is full of the nobleft philofopliic views. The 
plan of Lord Bacon, which met with Httle attention 
troin the age ip. which he lived, was defined to produce 
its in a period not very ddUnt. The feheme of a 
phi lofophical college by Cowley is acknowledged to have 
had a powerful influence in procuring the eilabliihmrnf 
of the Royal Society of London by charter from 
Charles 11 . * ; and Cowley’s plan is maniftftly copied 
in almoft all its parts from that in the Kew Atlantis. 
The inAitution of the Royal Society of London was 
foon followed by the cllablifhment of the Royal Aca« 
demy of Sciences at Paris ; and thefe two have ferved 
as models to the philofophical academica of higheft re* 
putation in the other kingdoms of Europe. • 

The experience of ages has fhown, that improvements 
of a public nature are beft carried on by focictics of li- 
beral and ingenious men, uniting their labours without 
regard to nation, fcf^, or party, in one grand purfuit 
alike intertfting to all, whereby mutual prejudices arc 
worn off, and a humane philofophical fpirit is cheriflied. 
Men united together, and frequently meeting for the 
purpofe of advancing the fciences, the arts, agriculture, 
manufadlures, and commerce, may ofeentitnes fuggeft 
fuch hints to one another as may be improved to im- 
portant ends: and fuch focieties, by being the repofito- 
rica of the obfervations and difeoveries of the learned 
and ingenious may from time to time furnifh the world 
with ufcful publications which might olherwife be loll t 
for men of ingenuity and modelly may not choofe to 
ride their reputation, by fending abroad un patronized 
what a learned fociety might judge richly worthy the 
public eye ; or perhaps their circumdances being drait- 
enci they may not be able to defray the cxpence of 
publication. Societies inllituted for promoting know- 
ledge may aUblse of eminent fervice, by exciting a fpirit 
of emiiltition, and by enkindling ihofe fparks of geniur 
which otherwife might for ever have been concealed ; 
and if, when poiTefied of funds fu^cient for the pur- 
pofe, they reward the exertions bf the iuduflrious and 
enterprifing with pecuniary premiums or honorary me- 
dals, many important experiments and ufcful difeoveries 
win be made, from which the public may reap the high- 
eft advantages. 

Eminent inftances of the beneficial effeds of fuch in- 
ftitutions we have in the Royal Acafjc^ of Sciences at 
Paris, the Royal Society, and the Society inftituted for 
the encouragement of Arts, Manufadurcs, and Com- 
merce, in London, and many others of a fimilar kind. 
Hereby a fpirit of difeovery and improvement has been 
excited among the ingenious in almoft every nation ; 
knowledge of various kinds, and greatly ufcful to man- 
kind, has taken place of the dry and uninterefting 
fpeculations of fchoolmctv-; and bold and erroneous by- 
potbefis has been obliged to give way to demonftrative 
experiment. In Ihort, fince the eftablilhment of thefe 
focieties, folid learning and philofophy have more in- 
creafed than they had done for many centuries before. 

As to thefe focieties eftabTilbed ft>r promoting in- 
duftry, religion and morality, and relieving diftrefs, the 
delign is laudable and excellent, and prefents a beautiful 
picture of the philanthropy of modern times. We are 
happy to find, from the minutes of ibme of thefe fo» 
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We will now give fome account of tW inoft «minena ****^^^'_** 
focieties ; arranging them under the* three olaflea^into ■ 
which we have divided Uiera r 1. Reiligwui an 4 jf{umang 
Sociaics* li. Sodetm fir Prjdmoimg Sck^(94imd I^keraUtft* 

IIL SofietKj fir Suewragin^ 

I. RELtcioirs AND Humana Societies. 

1 . Society fir the Pt^opsgcaion rfike m Foreign 

Partc^ was mftituted by JCing William Ilf. in 1701, 
in .order to fecure a maiotenanca for an orthodox clev 
gy, and to make other provifions for propagating the 
goipclm the plantations, colonies, and fadlories beyond 
the feaa. To that end he iiicocporatedthe archbilbopsi 
feveral of the biftiops, and others of the nobility, gsnt ty, 
and clergy to the numbers of, por into one body, which, 
by the mune of TJbo Sodrly fir the Propagation tire 
Gafpelin Foreign Parlcs-wno to plead and he impleaded s 
to have perpestml fucceflioa, with privilege to purchafe 
2000I. a-year mhe^nce, and eftatea for lives or years, 
with other goods mtd chattels to. any value. By its 
charur the fociety is authorised to uie a eommoii 
fcal ; and to meet an^nally, on the third Friday of Fe- 
bruary for tbe purpofe of ohoofing a pMfide^ vser- 
pre/ideot, opd o|^eipfer<?tiin,yoiir«wm food oo the 
third Friday in every fhpp^h,. dr oRimerlfi these Xltouhl 
be occafion, to tranjmhuTmefStOoAto depute porfiMH 
to take fub{cripuona^4.adooU«Antancy eontribiitsdfisr 
the purpofesaforefaid t of nU ^spiicys rfc^ffdonrf 
laid outr it .is . obliged t4^ |cWe socotipit ymrjy.tcii 
lord chancellor ca^r^kcqiei^^tlie lord ^MrC^ft^of vthe. 
king’s bench, tbe lord chief^juftice ofr> the.^ammpV 
pleas, or to any twfi pLthofo wagiftip^ 
ciety there is 0 ftat 4 ihg:'cominwee«gt. St 
ter-hou& to prcpiiiB osatur^ for^ 
which is held at v ^ . 

Before the 

pagatio«V:of the gpip4 in^ t|^ hudrheeo 

formed fortbepsomoting of C&i|Ho«:k»o^dgO;l^ 
at home and io thf eoiqoie%,t^yo|iist 4 ^ ^fEoieia^n^of 
perfonsof Murok tdgg 

began to hold Bated io Loodop/or-lhot.^ 

poK, regulating tbesof<(i^^ lawaof t^looid and 
tbe canons of the chisreb | and odien the nevtibcicay 
was formed, they had otre^y . trsnfinittcd to 
and the Weft Indies ftool. wgith of Bildest ^ Books of 
Common Prayer, and treatlfes of pradical religion^be* 
fidet fecuring a tolerabk maintefmoce tg feyera| clergy- 
men on that continent. This aflbciatioAllilhfiilififts 
der the denomination of The Society fir promoting 'Ctro* 
fiian Knoouh 4 ge% and has been produ^ive^of mneb good 
iu the cities of London and Weftmiiiiiter : but Upon the 
formation of the new fociety, into which 9II its original 
members were incorporated by name, the care which ^ 
the voluntary aftbeiation had taken of the eokmies de- 
volved of courfe upon .the incorporated fociety 4 of 
which incorporation we believe tbe objcfl has hceo 
fomt times mifttken, and the labours of its miiBoAiries 
grofsly mifreprefented. It has by many been fuppoied 
that the Ibciety was incorporated for the file purpofe of 
converting the fa vage Americans \ and it has been much 
blamed for lending mifiionaries into provinces wberv, in 
the dcfpkable cam of the complainers, n 
was already eftablilhed. But an impartial 'view of the 

rife 
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rife aK»^' prdgrtsT# of ' tire * Arne ri«m 'jprovmces, 
come independent (lateii« will /how the folly and ii^uf« 
tiee of thole complaint 

The £n|^U/h colonics iti North America were io’ the 
laltctiftury formed and firft peopled by religiomi men t 
who, mkde ttfieafyat home by their intolerant brethren, 
left t he M wrM to enjoy in peace that ftrft and chief 
prerogative of ipan, the fret nu9rjhif q/ G od according to 
hit OKVH confetence. At one time I^uaiTANS were driven 
acrofi the Atlantic by the Epifeopsd church ; at another, 
CHtracHMaNwercforCed away by thePrefl>ytcrianajhft 
as the revolutions of Hate threw the civil power into 
tite hands of .the one or the other party; and not a few 
members of the CHuaCff of Rome were chafed to the 
wilda of America by the tmited rxertiona of both. It 
has been often obferved, that people perfecuted For their 
religion become for tlie moH part enthttfiaHically at- 
tached to it .; and the Cbnduf^of thofe colontfta was in 
perfect harmony with this obfervatton. Their fteat,in« 
darned by their riolent removal to the other hCRtifphere, 
kept religion alive s^ftd adtve among themfelvcfl ; but 
tlieir poverty difibled them front fh^lying fuel to the 
flame, by making provifiOn for a ditmfliy to inftru^ 
tlieir ofTspriOg. The confei|uencc'w*t, that the new 
Chriftian commonwealth, without the kindly nffiflance 
of its mother-o^wntry, ivoiihi havebeeti^ in the words of 
the Roman hiftoriah, i^r/ feiniiir Againft 'this 

danger a timely aid was td be provhled by the fociety ; 
which; as it confiflfed'fiiot' orfanatidd members, would 
ndt intfuA the importam buAnefs of themiifioa to la^ 
nttical preadhcia; who, though alwdys ready for fiich 
fpiritual ^enterpHlbs^ are never i^ah&d to carry them 
on' iirit'h'fuoecfi/. 

Ic k^s^hereforii th«o|^t -Af a decent main^ 

teUaner k¥ dlergyiheh' m the dhnrcli of England, who 
might preach tHr|;^tkl^«bthehlwctlft^ America ; 
and though thofc miil&tmrieii in gmiat carefully avoid- 
ed the m>ndu^ of tholR of Rome^ whofe principal aim 
is to reduce tfll churches dncfer fubrntfllon to the papal 
tyraitnfyi; y« fdiatehjr as '^y^,^did fotne of the colo- 
met^ wi whKh thephritahie '^rit bf the laA century 
chath^rhsed ihc emreh tfAabM^ by law^ raife a hi- 
deotw^t^ry agutvA the foictdty for icfKltng a itiiifion 
ihto iheir quarters, though Only for the ferrice of the 
difperfed members df the Epifcopal churCh, reiiding 
irniobg’ them, and for the conver/ioii of thofe men whom 
their md fanatlCffm had prejudiced againA ChriAianity 
irfclfc 

Iirileed the commodity called ratiTHisrRrNO, as 
Warburton eapreffes it, was at an early period 
impiwted by the opulent and fafliionable colonifts. The 
celebrated Berkeleys who had redded fome years in 
Rhode I/land, and at his return was called upon to 
preSah the anniverfary fermon before the fociety, in- 
form usii that the ifland where he lived was inhabited 
by aft Eligh/h colony, conftfttng chiefly of feaaries 
of many different denominations ; that fcvcral of the 
4 tL. better fort of the inhabitants of towns were accuftomed 
to aflemble themfelves regularly on the Lord’s day for 
the performance of divine worfhip ; but that moft of 
thofe who. were difperfed through the colony rivalled 
fame well bred people of other countries, in a thorough 
indifTcfentc for all that is facred, being equally csirelefs 
of oiltward worfhip and of inward principles. He adds, 
that the mtfTionaries hid done, and were continuing to 
VoL. XVII. Part II. 
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fetifc of ndigibp. ** 1 fpeak it knowingly (fayrhe), 
riiat the mrnifters of tlic in thofe provinces wliich 

go by the name of New England, fent and fupportcd at ■_ r - 
the cxpence of the fociety, have, by their fobriety of 
manners, difereet behaviour, and a competent degree of 
sifefut‘knowledge,fhown themfelves worthy of the choice 
of thofe who ftnt tbcift/' We have the honour to be 
acquainted with fome of the miifionaries fent at a later 
period, and have rCsfon to believe that, down to the 
era of the American revolution, they had the fame vir- 
tues, and were doing the fame good fervices, which pro- 
cured to their prcaeceflbrs this honourable teHimony 
from one of the greateft and the beft of men. Surely 
fuch a miflion deferred not to be evil fpoken of by fee- 
ttriAs of any denominfttion who believe in ChriH ; e- 
fpecially as the very charter of incorporation alligns us 
a reafon for millioDaries being fent to the colonies, 

“ that by reafon of their poverty thofe colonics were 
deAitute and unprovided of a maintenance for tni- 
niAers and the public wor/hip of God,” 

The fociety, however, was incorporated for other 
purpofies than this. It was obliged by its charter to 
attempt the convcrfion of the native Americans and the 
negro /laves ; and we have reafon to believe, that, as 
fooo at the fprritual wants of the coloni/ls were decent- 
ly fupplted, it was not inattentive to ihefe glorious ob- 
jects. Its fuccefs indeed in either purfuit had not been 
fo great as could be wi/hed ; but it would be rafli and 
utimir to attribute tins failure to the prefident, vicc- 
prefldent, or other officers of the corporation at home. 

An erroneous notion, that the being baptized is tneon- 
bAent with a Hate of flavety', rendered the fclfifh colo- 
niAs for a long time averfe from the convcrfion of their 
negroes, and made them throw every obAacle in the 
way of all who made the attempt ; while the difficul- 
ties of the Indian miffion are fuch as hardly any clergy- 
man educated in a Protc/lant country can be luppofcd 
able to furmount. 

He who hopes fuccefsfully to preach the gofpel 
nmong a tribe of favage wanderers, mu ft have an ardent 
Zealand unwearied diligence ; appetites fubduedto all 
the diftreifes of want ; and a mind fuperior to all the 
terrors of mortality. Thefe qualities and habits may 
be acquired in the chitrch of Rome by him who from 
infancy has been trained up in the fc verities of fome of 
the monaftic orders, and afterwards fent to the college 
de propaganda fide to be inftrufied in tbe languages, and 
inured to the manners andcuftoms of tbe barbarous na- 
tions w'hofc convcrfion he is deftined to attempt- But 
in the reformed churches of Britain there arc no mo- 
naAic orders, nor any college de propaganda fide ; and 
yet' without the regular preparation, which is to be 
looked for in fuch inftitutions alone, it is not in na- 
ture, whatever gpacc may cffcdl, for any man cheerfully, 
and at the fame time fobcrly, to undergo all the accu- 
mulated diftreffes ever ready to overtake a faithful mif- 
fionary among favage idolaters. A fanatic zealot will 
indeed undertake it, though he is totally unqualified 
for every fober and important work ; and a man of 
ruined fortunes may be prefled into the fervlce, though 
the impotenry of his mind has fltown him unable to 
bear cither poverty or riches. The firihire of the fo- 
ciety therefore in its attempts to convert the American 
ItidiatiB may be attributed, we tbink, in the firft 4n- 
4 D fiance, 
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ftar/cc, Ui tin* want of'a college ilc propa^iin^a for train- 
mlne^'o young men for the American million. 

ciciicfi * Perhaps another caiafe of this failure may be found 
- ^ ‘ - in the condu^i of the mifTionarics, who, it is to be pre- 

fumccl, have not always employed in a proper manner 
even the fcanty 'qiialilicatious which they actually pof- 
fefred. 'Phe gofpel, plain and lirnplc as it is, and fitted 
ill its nature for what it was ordained to effect, cannot 
be apprehended but by an inttlh'A fomewhat raifed 
above that of a favage. Su<ih of the miflionaries there- 
fore as began their work with preaching 1 q fnmgc and 
Irutal men, certainly fet out at the wrong end ; for to 
make tl.e gofpe 1 undci Rood, and much more to propa- 
gate and ellabli/li it, ituife favages flioidd have been lirR 
taught the necelTary arts of civil life, which, while they 
improve every bodily nceommoclation, tend at the fame 
tiiiiv; to eidargc and enlighten the underllanding. For 
want of this previous culture, we doubt not, it bath hap- 
pened that filch of the favages as have been baptized in- 
to the faith have fo feldom perfevered themfelvcs, or 
been able in any degree to propagate among their tribes 
the Chrillianity wdiicli they had been tanght, and that 
i’licceffivc miffions have always frjund it nccefiary to be*- 
gin anew the work of converfioii. 

To one or other of thefe caufes, or to both, may 
iiilllT be attributed the little progrefa which reformed 
Chrillianity has made among the Indians of North A- 
nicrica; and not to any want of zeal, attention, or libe- 
jality, in the uiretlors of the fociety at home. During 
the dependence of the United States on the mother- 
country, great part of the fociety 's funds was properly 
expended in keeping alive a juR fenfeof religion among 
the Chrillian colonilts from Europe, who had furely the 
fjidi claims upon this bell of charities ; but now that 
America has fe[>aratcd herfelf from Great Britain, and 
iliuwn that Ihe is able to maintain her independence, 
and to make ample provifion for a regular clergy of 
her own, the members of the corporation muft feel ihem- 
ftlvkS at liberty to bellow greater attention,, and to ex- 
pend more money than they could formcily do, on the 
coiiveiliun of futh Indians as have auy inicrcourfc with 
I he I'ctilcmenls which we Rill pofllfs. To a body fo 
ulpcclable, we prefume not to offer advice j but we 
ca.inot help thinking, wdth Bifliop Berkeley, that the 
iroR fucccisful miilionarics would be children of In- 
dians, educated in a coniiderable nunriber together from 
the age of ten or twelve in a college de propagande Jtcle, 
where they ihonld be in no danger of lofing their mo- 
ther-tongue while they ivcre acquiring a competent 
knowledge of religion, moiality, hiRory, practical ma- 
the mail C3, and agriculture. “ If there were a yeaily 
i\ /• iter fupply (fays he) of a dozen fuch miflionaries fent abroad 
./'//• A 'U '/ into their rcfpe<flive countries, after they had received 
t.V/y.'i/ /« t lit- degree of maUcr of arts, and been admitted into 
oidcrs, it is hardly to be doubted but that in a 
. little time the world would fee good and great eflcfis of 
their mifliou.^' 

a. Socieiy in Scotland for Propagating Chrijliau Know* 


hdge, was iiiRItuted in the beginning of thcprcfcot ccn. RiP^iumh 
tury. At that period the condition of the Scots High* 
landers was truly deplorable. Siiut up in defolate iliinds 
by tempcRuous feas, ordifperfed over a wide extent of. . ^ 

country, interft^fed by high mounuins, rapid rivers, 
and arms of the fea, without bridges or highways, by 
which any communication could be kept open either 
with remote or neighbouring diftritAs, they lived in 
fmall detached companies in hamlets, or folitary huts. 

Being thus fecliided from iulerconrfc with the more ci- 
vilized part of the ifland, they could not enjoy the ad- 
vantages of trade and maiiwfadlures. As ilicir foil was 
barren and their climate fevero, in agriculture no pro- 
greffi was to be expelled ; and as they were acquainted 
with no language but Gaelic, in which no books were 
then written, to poflefs knowledge was impoflible. Their 
parifhes being of great extent, often 30 or 40 miles 
long and of a proportionable breadth, and fometirnes 
confllluig of leverai iflands feparated by feas, which are 
often impaflable, a confiderable number of the inhabi- 
tants was entirely deprived of religious inflrudlion, or 
fell a prey to Popifli emifTarics. A lingle fchool in fuch 
exteniive pariflies could be of little benefit ; yet many 
parilhes were entirely dcRttiitc even of this rcfource : 
and where fchools were eRabliflied, the want of books 
prevented them from producing the u(eful elFcdliS other- 
wife to have been expected from them (a). To all 
this wc muft add, that they lived hi a ftate or the gi'cat- 
eft oppreflion : For though the Highlands formed a 
part of the Britifh empire, the blcflings of the BritilH 
conftitution had not reached them. The feudd fyftem 
reigned in its utmoft rigour; the chieftans Cx^iciAng 
the moll dcfpotic fway over the inferior Highlander., 
whom at their pleafure they deprived of their live's or 
property (b). 

Thus the Highlanders were ignorant, opprcflVd, and 
uncivilized ; flaves rather than fubjcdls ; and either en* 
tirely deilitutc of the advantages of the Cliriftian reli- 
gion, or unqualified to improve them. Hithertb they 
had been unhappy and ufelcfs to thcmfelves and danger- 
ous to the Rate ; for they were ready at the call of 
their chieftans to ifliie from th^ir mountains, arid to 
turn their arms againft their lawfiif king and his loyal 
fubje^s. This character, however, aroTc from their fi- 
tuation. It was therefore impoflible for benevolent 
minds to contemplate this unhappy fituation of their 
countrymen without feeling a dcfirc to raife them to the 
dignity of rational beings, and to render them iifcful 
as citizens. 

Accordingly, in the year 1701, fome private gentle- 
men of the city of Edinburgh, who had formed thein- 
felvts into a focicty for the reformation of manners, di- 
re^^ed their attention to the Highlands of Scotland, 
and endeavoured to devjfc fome plan for alli viating the 
diftrcITcs of the inhabitants. The remedy which pro- 
niifed to be rnoft cfllcacious was, to eftahlilh charity 
fchools in different places. But as tlie exigency wbs 
great, it was nocafy matter to raife a fuflicicnt fund for 

this 


(a)* Even folate as the year *7^5* fewer than 175 pariOrcs, within the bounds of 39 prcfliytcries, had, no 
paTocfual fchool. Wc are forr y to add, that even in the prefent enlightened and benevolent age the complaint 
is not entirely removed. 

The feudal fyftem was at length abolilhed in the year 1748 by the jnrifdidlion ail. 
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Pcli}>ioUi this pur^iofc. Thjcy began tjicrcforc \vlih wLat voluu- tiotis 
tary (uhl’criptionp they could procure, hoping aficr- 
wiods to, iucrcufe their capital by vacant ftipeiids and 
public coiitributiouB. A meuiotiul with thin view was 
prcrciiU'd to the general afrvfnbly in 1704, wliich re- 
ceived their approbation ; and they hccorclingly paflVd 
an a(!rt, rccommciuling a gctjcriil contribiilion. In 1706 
t.he genera] alfcndjly appointed fome of ihclr nunr'bti* 
to inquire more caufully into tl»e (late of the Hli 4 i- 
hinds, and the year following appointed a feleifl coin- 
m’ttccto confer with the gentlemen who had fuggeiKd 
the plan. The lefnlt of theft* conferences was the pul>- 
lication of proptifals ** for propagating Chrillian know- 
ledge in tilt Highlands and idaods of Scotland, and in 
foreign parts of the world.** Copies of thcfc propo- 
fal.si with fubfeription papers, were diilributt d through 
till, kingdom ; and the contributions having foon 0- 
inouMled to icool. her majeily Qiieen Anne encou- 
raged this infant fociety by her roym proclamat lot), and 
iit :lie fame time ifl'ucfl htters patent under the great 
fe,.l of Scotland for ertding certain of the ftibfcribers 
into a corporation ; the firll uomiuAtion of whom was 
lodged w'itb the lords of council and fcfllon. 

This corporation held its tirft meeting on Thuifday 
3d November 170(> It was attended by fcveral <ir ihe 
i.u!>ility, fourteen of the lords of feflioti, ^ pcfwle- 
men of rank, together with moll of the min-fv. ^ the 
city of Kvii’.ibnrgh and neighbourhood. A p*'dKl\;i.r, 
fecretary, and treafnrer, with a committee of fifteen di- 
retUws, were app<yntcd for the dcfpaich of hufmefs. At 
their fccond meeting in Jannary 1710, a feheme of ma- 
na^gernent was formed and approved ; in wdiich it was 
jjropofed* 1* To evedl and maintain fchools in fuch 
places of Scotland, particularly in the Highlands and 
idands, as (bould be found to need them moll ; in which 
fchqols all perfons whatfoever flmuH be laugbi by ft 
and well qualified fchoolmaftcrs, appointed by the fo- 
ciety, to read the Holy Scriptures and other pious 
books ; as alfo to write, and to underftand the common 
rules of arithmetic, wdeh fuch other things as fhoiild be 
:thought fuitabk to their circumilanccs. a. That the 
fchoolmadera fiiould be particularly careful to inflru^ 
their fcholars in the principles of the Chrillian reform- 
ed religion j and for that end Ihould be obliged to cate- 
chife them at lead twice a-week, and to pray publicly 
with them twice a* day. 3. That not only fuch as w'crc 
unable to pay Ihonld be laught gratis, but that thofe 
•whofc circumllanccs required it, flioiild have fuch farther 
encouragement as the focicty fiiould think fit in a con- 
liilency with their patent. 4. To name fome prudent 
perfons, minillers and others, to be overfeers of thofe 
Ichools, who fiionld take care that the fchoolmaders do 
their duty, and that the inflruftions to be given from 
time to time by the fociety or their committee be punc- 
tually obferved ; which overfeers Ihould make their re- 
;j)ort to the fociety quarterly or half yearly :it farthclU 
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and for that end to give. encouragement to mi« 
niflers to preach the gofpel among them. 

Having thus formed a plan, they immedi'atcly pro- 
ceeded to ellablira fchools in the tnofi ufcful and eco- 
nomical manner; nud as the capital cutuinued toaccii- 
mulare, the intcrcll was faithfully applied, and the uti- 
lity of the inditutlou was more exteulivcly difiufed. 

Until the year 173^ the attention of the fjcirty had 
been wholly dirctled to the cllablifiimcnt of fehotfiR ; 
but their capital being then confuhrably augmcniid, 
th **. began to extend th^-ir views of ntTlity much faviher. 
The grand i>b{td of all public afibciations ought cer- 
tainly to be the promoting of religion and ino.a!»iy. It 
nnifi, hewtver, be evident to every neju of lefiection, th.u 
thefc can neither be propiig ted nor preferved aint>f g a 
people without agrieuiturc, unaceuiloined to eorninerc -* 
and maniifailures, and coiiftq'JiMiiIy w'liliout labour 01 
exertion. I..anguor and dtinhty of ri iiui in iil a^wny; 
be the compctnioiiii of idlcMchi. Wink* the ilighldiniei < 
roved about with arms in their h/iids, the latent vigour 
of llieii* minds nuill often have been called luith into 
action; but when their arms v.vi^* taken away, ai.ii 
thcmfclves confintd to a doiruJlie 1:K, where tlicie v/ > . 
nothnig to ronfe their minds tli<.y n-,n‘i have Inn*': iuto 
indolc'ior and iu’etivlty. All attempts ihcrefore to 1 .*- 
flrutl them in religion and tiorality, v/ithuut intr.a!;i 
ciug among them foire of the reeefi.uv arts of i::e, 
would probably have been uravaill; ;;. 'I'iic fociety ac- 
cordingly refolvcd to adopt what appeared to ificm the 
mod effeClual methods of iulruJucing indullry among 
the Highlanders. l>ut their patmt did not extend 
far enough, they applied to his triajclly Ueorge if. f».>r 
an enlargement of their powers; and aeeoidi.igly ob- 
tained a fecond patent, by wlileb tl’.ev ua* cmp»..\verec., 
** befides fulfdUng the purpofes of their oiigintl patent, 
to caufe fuch of the children as they fiuill think fit to 
be bred to hufiiandry and huufewifcry, to trenhs ai.d 
mamif.ieUircs. or in fuch manual occupations as the fo- 
ciety lli.iil think prciper.’* 

'Idle objttls 01 this fecond patent the foeiciy have 
not failed to purfue ; and though many obftaeles and 
difeouragemeuts to their efforts occuircd anioiig a rude 
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and barbarous people, yet their perfi vcrancc, and the 


'5* To give fuitabic cncouiagemcnt to fuch miniftersor 
catechilU as .fitould be willing to contribute t:icir afliil- 
.ance towaids the farther inllruaion of the fchohirs 
reiiH'te from church, by not only caleeliHing, but 
preru hing to them ; which minillers or catcchiils lliould 
tak< the fame care of the other inhabitants as of 
the fcholars. 6. To extend their endeavours for the 
advancement pf the Chrilliim religion to heathen na- 


obvious utility of their plans, at length fo far oveicamc 
the reliidlauctf of the inhabitants, that no It is than (^4 
fchools of induftry in various parts of the Kighlands and 
iflands are now upon their eflahlifiimcnt, at which arc 
educated 2360 fcholars. 

The fociety, while anxioufly indeavouririg to diffufe 
a fpirit of induftry through the HigbUnds, were ftill 
equally folicitous to promote the know ledge of the 
Chriftian religion. As the Englllh language had been 
the only channel by wdiich knowledge was conveyed to 
them {a language which, being not ulVd in converfa- 
tion, w'as in all rcfpc^ls foreign to them), it w’as judged 
requifitc that they fiiould have ihc Scriptures in their 
vernacular tongue. The focicty therefoie firll appoint- 
ed a tranfiation of the Ntw TeilanieiU to be made in- 
to Gaelic : A tranfiation was accordingly undertaken 
by the Rev. Mr Stewart miniller of Killin in Perih- 
ftiire, and printed in 1767, which is faid to be executed 
with much fidelity. Of this w'ork many thoiifaiid co- 
pies have been dillributcd in the Highlands. The great- 
er part of the Old Tcflament has alfo been tranflateJ 
4 ^ l> 
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bry 'tlie Rev. 'Dr Sitiith of iCaunji^dton and othere, %ttt 
»id Mu*- chiefly by the Rev. DrStewart of Lritffi by tlie appoint- 
^tc iL w **'*’'^^ expenoc of the fociety and as foon as 

^- i j ■ the remaining part can 'be got' ready, the whole will be 

fold at fo low 9 price wrihe poor may without difitcul- 
ty afford. This plaostbe focicty have judicioufty <rho- 
fen, in order ito prevofit difeontent and nwrrmuring; ef- 
fofts which thcAffufibn of the feriptures ought never 
to produce i but which could not poflibly have been 
prevented, had the diftrtbotiou been gratuitous, and of 
cotirfe partial. 

Forfdtne years paft the funds of the focicty have ra- 
pidly accu^tilated, from the very liberal donations of ft- 
veral individuals. 

Lady Gknorchy - • L. 5,000 

By a perfon unknown - 10,000 

Lord Van Vryhouven of Holland 20,000 
Mifa Gray of TcafTcii - S»50o 

In confequcncc of thefe great additions to their (lock, 
inflnuations have been thrown out that the focicty have 
become fo wealthy as to be at a lofs for proper ohjeAa 
on which to bellow their mcreafetl revenue. If fuch 
an opinion be J^rionJiy entertained by any one, we moft 
beg him to remember, that the focicty have ercdled 'and 
endowed no Irfs than 333 fchools for religion, the lirft 
principles of literature and indiiftry, at the annual ex- 
pence of 32 1 4 - 1 . ior. Sterling ; and that at thefe fc- 
Tuinarics are educated from 14,000 to 15,000 chil- 
dren ; who, but for the means of in(lru£tion thus ob- 
tained, would in all probability be bred up in ignorance 
and idlenefs: That they employ 12 miflionary miniflers 
and catechifls in remote parts of the Highlands and 
ilhnds, or among the ignorant Highlanders fettled in 
the great towns of tScotland, at the annual expence of 
296I. : That they beftow a burfary or penfion of 
15I. per annum on each of fix (Indents of divinity hav- 
ing the Gaelic language : That they employ two mif- 
iionary minifters and one fchoolmafter among the Onei- 
da and Stockbridge Indians of North America (being 
the deftinationof certain legacies bequeathed to them for 
that purpofe), at the annual cxpence of 140I. Such is 
their hxed feheme of annual expenditure, amouniing in 
all to 3740I. 108 . fterling— a fum it will be acknow- 
ledged of very confiderablc magnitude. The whole of 
their incidental expeitces arifing from the Gaelic tranfla- 
lion of the Scriptures of the Old Tcflament; froman- 
fiuities vidiichthcy have to pay, in confequcnce of fums 
left them as refiduary legatees ; from land and houfe 
taxes; from'enabling candidates for the office of fchool- 
maftcr to come to Edinburgh for examination ; from 
furnilhing books to poor fdiolarsin theirvarious fchools; 
and from removing fchooltnaftcni from One ilation to 
another, is generally about 'S75I. which added to the 
former liim makes the whole annual cxpence amount to 
461 5J. 108. 

If it be inqubed at what expence, in the maw^menl 
nf it, this extenfive and complicated charity is annually 
coodudled, wc arcaiithorizal to fay, that the treafurer, 
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hookholdtr, and clerk,' are ailerwed^eadi ^ ayl. an* Rfligfuns 
anm, the fame falartea whie^ Were annexed to thefe of- 
fiecs from the enmmeneement of the fociety. The 
beadle or officer is allowed 1 al. fer anmtm. No fa^ . 
hiry whatever is enjoyed by any of the other officers of 
the fociety. The feerttary, comptroller, accountant^ 
and librarian, alchungh fubje^led^' fome^ them efpe- 
cially, to no fmall' ex]M!nce of time and labour, have no 
pecuniary recompenfe or emolument. Theirs arc la- 
bours of love, for which they feek and cxpcdi no other 
reward than the confeioufnefs of endeavouring to pro- 
mote the beft intcrefts of mankind. The whole amount 
of the cxpence of managing the bufincfs of the fociety, 
including the above falaries, and coals, candles, ftation- 
ary ware, pniioges, and other incidents, exceeds not at 
an average 1151. per annum. From this ftatement it 
appears, that, hitherto at leall, the directors have been at 
no lols for important objedls, within the proper fpherc 
of their inilitution, on which to beRow their increafed 
funds. They have, it is true, the difpofal of very coti- 
iiderable Turns for promoting the objects of the inilitu- 
tion ; but they are fo far From accumulating wealth, 
that every year thch* expenditure, notwithRanding the 
late mcreafe of their capkid, oxcceda rather than fails 
fhort Off their income. Tliey have depended upon n 
kind Providence and a gtenerofM public to refund thefe 
anticipations of their reveaiie, at^ hitbeito they have 
never been difap|>ointed* 

Thus has thcSociety-for Propagating Chriftian Know- 
ledge proceeded for almoft a century.; It was founded 
by the pious cxertifims of a few private iodivuhials, 
whofc names arc unknown to the wcfld) and its funds, 
by faithful and jtidicioits lAanagctnant, as Welbaa by -ge- 
nerous contributionB, have now'' become' of -^fuch magni- 
tude, as CO excite the bopeihat they Will be proiiuiHive 
of the moR vnluable effeds. The beneRcs arffingfrom 
public focieties^:it is well known, depend entirely upon 
the management of their diredlors. If ib, Che ailvatita- 
ges which have accrued' from this fociety entitle it to 
the praife and gratitude of -the nation. While eager' to 
increafe tl>c number of fchOolsr (he fociety have nut 
been inattentive to pheir profperity; In tlie year 1771 
‘Mr Lewis Drummond^ a gantlemaii hi whom they pla- 
ced great con6dence, waaeommiffioned by them to vilit 
thetr fchools, and to make an exoffl report of their Rate 
and circumftances. Again, 'io Uie year 1790, a com- 
miffion was granted to the Rev. Dr Kemp, one of the 
ininiRers of Edinburgh and fccretar)' to the fociety, to 
viflt all the fchools on their eRabli'ihment. This lalKi* 
rious and gratuitous talk he accomphfficd in thecourft 
of four fummers with much ability and care, and highly 
to the fatisfa^lion of the focicty. At his return he com- 
municated a variety of important information refpe^ing 
the Rate of the Highla-nds and iflands, and the means 
necclTary for their improvement in religion, literature, 
and induRry ; an abllraflof which was published by the 
focicty in appendiXcsio the anniv-erfary fermons preach- 
ed bc^re them in the years 1 789, 90, 9 1 , and 92 ( 0 ). 

The 
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(r) It is well known, that the number of Roman Catholics in the Highlands is confiderablc ; but it muR 
give merh pleaiurc to the Proteftant reader to be informed, that the ancient malignant fpirit of Popery has in 
that diRiifl given place to mildnefs and liberality. This is chiefly owing to the gentleman who fuperintsnds the 
prieRs is that quarter, whole mind is enlightened by fcicnce.and learning. So far from being hoRile to the 

views 
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Il;l<>riout TKe folliurwing^able wiU exhibit at a glance the funds, 
and Hu- eftabUihtnent, and expenditure* of the fociety, from a 
mane So- few years after its commencement to the prefent time. 

ciet iCT. Where the number of fcholars is not mentioncil, the de- 
' » fc£t may be fupplied by taking an average from thofe 
years where a cbtnpuUtion has been made. Where the 
capital is not mentioned* it may eafdy be made out by 
corifidcring the falaries as the tnterefl:* 


A. ID. 
J7^3 

Capital. 

Schonla. 

12 

Schohri. 

1715 

L.6,177 

25 


1719 

8,16a 

48 


1727 

9*>3* 

78 

2757 


J 3 . 3'8 

XO9 


1742 

19.387 

128 


>753 

24,308 

152 

6409 

1758 

28,413 

176 

1781 

34,000 

Salaries. 

-180 

7000 

>793 

3*ofio 

307 

12,913 

>794 

3.2 >4 

323 

>4.370 


Hitherto we have taken no notice of the correfpond- 
ing'board which was eilabli^d at London fo early as 
the year 17*9* to receive fubferiptions and fay out fums. 
That board indeed xemaioed Jong inactive} iaiUiii 1773 
its members began to xo-iopcc^itc more cordially with 
their brethren in Scotland. Since that period an annual 
fermon ha^ been preached in recommendation of the 
charity ; and the preacher is now feled^ed without any 
regard to the rehgtous denomination *10 which he be- 
longs 1 fometimea from the church of England* fome* 
times from the church of Sfcotland* and fometiroes from 
feftanes of diHereni perfoafions. Xhc meetings of the 
correfpon^eut ilMiard have ‘been attended by many of 
the nobility aitd gentry* who have naadc great exertions 
to promote the views of the fociety* .From its prefent 
flourifhing ftate therefore, from the Indefatigable exer- 
tion and laudable zeal of the managers, and from the 
countenance and fupport which they have received from 
perfons of the firit rank and tefptdlability in the nation, 
the bcnevolctYt mind may look- forward with much con- 
fidence and fatisfadiem to a period not very did ant, 
when its benefk id effefts diall be felt not only in the 
Highlands, but diall be communicated to the reft of 
the nation. Wc have been thus particular in our account 
of the Society for Propagating Chriftian Knowledge, 
becaufe wc have had accelsto thc moft authentic fourccs 
of ioformanoii, and Ixcanfe we knOw it to be an in- 
ftitutioa calculated to enlighten and improve a confi- 
derable part of the Eritifli nation. 

3. Society of the Sons rf the Clergy ^ was incorporated 
by King Charles It. in 1678, by the name of The Go- 
nsernors of the Char ley far Relief of the Poor JVuhmts and 
ChUtlrcn of Clergymen. This fociety is under the dircc- 
lion and management of a prelidcnt and vicc-prefident, 
three treafurers, and a court of afliftants compofed of 
forty members* Several hundreds of widows and chd- 


dren of the clergy have anntadly ijcccivcd coufldewblc 
relief from this ufeful charity. ' andlHu- 

4* Society for tlx Sons of the CUigy of the EQallfhed 
Church ^ Scoitlmdi Was inilituted at Edinburgh in F*- > 

bruary 1790, and was condituted a body corporate by 
his majefty's royal charter in 1 79a. The fociety, afi<ur 
feveral meetings, are of opinion, that the period in 
which the famUteSjOf clergymen feel moft urgently the 
need both of friesot lUtd of pecuniary aid, v\ that which 
commences with the introdu&ion of the fons either to 
an univerfity or to bufinefs, and terminates with their 
cftablilhment in their ref|>edl:ivc profeOions ; that ma- 
ny of the minifters of this church, living at great di- 
fiances from the feats either of univeriltics or of bufi- 
nefs, poflefs incomes which in the prefent ftate of the 
country.arc inadequate to the purpofes of procuring for 
their Tons either the literary or profefilonal education 
which Tnight enable them to come forward with credit 
and fuccefs in the world ; that the fons of clergymen, 
from domeftic tuition and example, have in general very 
advantageous means of receiving in their early years the 
imprefiions of virtue and honour, together w'tth the ru- 
diments of liberal knowledge ; and that of courfe the 
public intereft may be promoted, by enabling this clafs 
of young men to obtain their /hare in the refpedbihie fi- 
tuations of life. The views of the fociety have been 
limited to the fons only of clergymen ; as they arc of 
opinion, that within the limits which they have fixed, 
the held of beneBceuce will be ftill very extenlive, and 
the claims for aid as many and as great as their fnud^ 
can be fuppofed able to anAver, at Icaft for many years 
to come. If the fociety /hall ever be in a fituation to 
undertake more than the aids which will be nece/Tary iii 
bringing forward the fons of the clergy, it may then he 
conhdered in what manner the daughters alfo may be- 
come (harersin its bounty. 

5. Royal Humane Society^ was inftituted in Londcni 
in 1774, for the recovery of perfons drowned or other- 
wife rulfocated. We have already given feme account 
of focieties inftituted in other countries with the fame 
views, and have alfo copied the diredions of this fui ieiy 
for the recovery of life, for which fee the article 
Drowning. We have therefore only, to ftate, that the 
plan of this fociety is fo adverfe to any private inte- 
refted views, that it acquits its founders of all fordid 
motives. For the medical prai^itioners accept no pe- 
cuniary rccompciifc for the time which they devote to 
a. difficult and tedious procefs ; for the anxiety whirli 
they feel while the event ib doubtful ; for the mortifi- 
cation which they too often undergo, when death, in 
fpite of all their efforts, at laft carries off his prey; nor 
for the infults to wdiicli they willingly expofc them- 
felves from vulgar incredulity. Their folc reward is in 
the holy joy of doing good. Of aninftitution thus free 
in its origin from the fnfpicion of ambitious views, and 
in its plan renouncing felf-intcrcft in every ihape, phi- 
lanthropy muft he the only bafis. The good intention 
therefore of the fociety is proved' by its conftitution ; 

the 
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view* of the fociety, he recommended to his clergy to promote them. They accordingly received the fccretary 
with much politenef*; exhorted the people to fend their children to the Proteftaiit fchools to be inaruaed in li- 
terature, to be taught to read the Scripture# in I heir own language, and to he made ac^ti^intcd with thofe great*, 
jtvinciplea of religion in which all Chriftians *t< Wliat a bUITed reforajation 1 . 
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tlic \>if(lom and utility of the unJciliiklng arc proved 
i\r n Tucci fh : nut lef:# than ,30,00 fellow- creatures ha- 

coimncuccineut been (1754) icilortd to 
*-k«f community by its timely and indefatignblo ex:r- 
lions. For it is to be obferved, ihai the benefit ol this 
foeitty is by m> means confmed to the two enfes of 
drownioff and flifpenlion. Its tinuly fuccf^iirs have 
roufeel llitt lethargy, of opium taken in imuiodctatc and 
repeated. dofes : tUty have i^fciicd the wnjtulied victims 
of into.^ication ; rtkindled the life esctinfiuifhed by the 
fudtltn drokc of liglunir.g ; recovered the apo|.lc^ic ; 
redored life to the infaiit that hud lofl it in the b;rth ; 
they have pioved ( IficaciouK in cafes of accidental fino- 
lliering, and of funbeution by^ noxious damps ; in in'- 
llanccfa in which the teiidernefs of the infant body or 
the debility of old age greatly Icflened the previous 
})robabdity of fuccefs ; infomuch that no fpecics of 
death ffcinsi to be placed beyond the reach of this fo- 
ciely% afllAancc, wlicrc the mifehief had gone no far- 
th(M* than an obAruCiion ol the movcmeiits of the animal 
machine without any damage of the organs therafclvcs. 
Tu coiifequcncc of every nccefuiiy aflillance afforded by 
thi.'; focicty, llmilar indituiions have been edabliHied at 
Algiers, Liflmn, Philadelphia, lloilon, Jamaica, Dublin, 
Leitli, Glafgow, Al)eidccn, Pirniinghiim, Gloiicciler, 
Sliropl'liirc, Northampton Ihlre, I juncailer, lirillol,Wbitc- 
bavcti, Norwich, Exeter, Kent, and Newcadle* The 
focicty h '13 publilbed an Svo volume with plates, con- 
fiil.ng of cafes, corrcfpondcncc, and a variety of inte- 
refllng matter relating to the objedsof this benevolent 
inilhuMon. 

f). T*/*e Phihvihrop'tc Society^ was inftituted in Sep- 
tember 1788. It aims at the picvcntion of crimes, by 
removing out of the way of evil counfel, and evil com- 
pany, thofe children who arc, in the prefent llatc of 
things, dedinrd to ruiiu It propofes to cdurate 
and inllrud in fome ufcful trade or occupation the chil- 
dren of convids or rather infant poor who are engaged 
in vagrant or criminal courfes j thus to break the chain 
of thofe pernicious confederacies, deprive the wicked of 
fucecifors, tlie gaols of inhabitants, jullice of its victims, 
and by all ihcfe means add cit liens to focicty. This 
inditution is not only calculated to dccreafe vice and 
infamy, but to increafe ufeful iucluftry ; fo that thofe 
children who would othervvife fuccced to their parents 
hereditary crimes, and become the next race of beggars 
and thieves, will now be taught to fupply by honeft 
means their own wants and the wants of others. 

To carry into effed thefe dclirablepiirpofes, it is the 
Firft bnlkicfs of the fociety to felcd from prifons, and 
from the haunts of vice, profligacy, and beggary, fuch 
objedh .'is appear moll likely to become obnoxious to 
the laws, or prejudicial to the community ; and, in the 
execution of this duty, the afliAaiice of the magiArates, 
the clergy, and all who arc interefted in the promotion 
of good morals and good government, is mod earnedly 
rcqiiefted. For the employment of the children, fcveral 
himfcs are fupported, at Cambridge Heath, near Hack- 
ney, in each of which a mailer- work man is placed for 
the purpofe of teaching the children fomc ufeful trade, 
'Phe trades already ellablidied arc thofe of a printer, 
carpenter, Ihoemakcr, and tailor. The girls arc at pre- 
fciit educated ns menial fervants. 

in the year 1791 i)o Icfs than 70 children were tiii- 


di.r the prolcdion of this fociety, among vdium were ma- Sccici icsf<, 
ny who have been guilty of various felonies, burglaiies, 
and other crimes. Yd, fmgnW aa it may appear, in and 

Icfb than two years thtfe very children became noKfbre^ , ‘ ^ 
markable for iuduRry, o^iviiy, deOency, and obedience, 
than they formerly were fur the contrary vices. Such 
arc the grounds on wliich the I’lillanthropic Society 
now ciiiims the attention and folicits the patronage oi 
the public. If we rcgaid humaiiily and religion, ihis 
inflimtion opens fln afylum to the tnoll foilorti and ab- 
ject of the human race ; it befriends the moft friend- 
lefs ; it faves from the certain and fatal canhqnenccs t»f 
infamy and vicious comfes otphans and dcfcrted rljil- 
dren. IFavc regard national profperity and the pi/olic 
welfare, it is L'aleuhited to bicttafe indnilry ; and ir di- 
redls that indulli'y into the moil ufeful and necVlMry 
channels. If we rcgaid fclbinttreft, its numedisie id 
is to proteiSl our perfons from afTaiilt and murdi r, cur 
propet ty from depredation, and our peaceful Ira'biiations 
from tiie defperate fury of midnight inceudiaric&. 

One guinea per aminm conllitiitee a member of tlic ^ 
focicty; and lol. at one payment a member for life. 

A life-fubfeription, or an annual payment of at lend tw^o 
guineas, is a neceflary qualihcatiou for being oleded in- 
to the committee. 

IL Societies for Promoting Science and Li- 

TEJtATVRl^. 

I. The Royal Sctlefy of tendon Is an academy or body 
of perfoDs of emhient learning, inilitutc^ l>y Charles IF. 
for the promoting of natural k no w!ed|^e* The origin 
of this fociety is traced by Dr Sprat, its eartied htno^ 
rian, no farther back than to ** fomc fpade after the end 
of tbe civil wars’* in the laft century/ The feerie of ttie 
firll meetings of the learned inch whb Ibid* the fotinda- 
tion of it, is by hifn fiKed in the univbrflty of Oxford, at 
the lodgings of Dr Wilkins vrarden of Wadbam col- 
lege. But Dr Birch, on the authority of Dr Wallis* 
one of its carliell and ittoft confulerablc members, af- 
figus it an earlier origin. According to him, certain 
worthy perfons, relidiug in London about the year 
164^, being •• inqurfitive into natuml and the new and 
experimental philofophy, agreed to meet weekly on -a 
certain day, to difeourfe on ftich fubjefls, and were 
known by the title of The Ini^jjihh or PhUofophteal CoU 
hyeP In the years 164S and 1649, the company who 
formed thofe mectiiigswere divided, part retiring to Ox- 
ford and part remaining in London ; but they con- 
tinued the fame purfiiits ns when united, correipanding 
with each other, and giving a mutiial account of their 
refpetlive difeoveries. About the year *659 the great- 
er part of the Oxford fociety rtturned to London, and 
again uniting with their fellow-labourers, met once, if 
not tvi'ice, a-wcek at Crefham college, during term 
time, til! they were feattered by the public dillradlions 
of that year, and the place of their meeting made a 
quarter for foldiers. On tbe Reftoratioii i66o their 
meetings were revived, and attended by a greater con- 
courfe of men eminent for their rank and learning. 

They were at lall taken notice of by the king, who 
having himfclf a confiderable tafte for phylical fcicnce, 
was pleafed to grant them an ample cliarter, dated the 
15th of July 1662, and afterwards a foCond dated t$t\i 
April 17^)3, by which they were ereflcd into a corpo- 
ration ^ 
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jctics ft.r ivuion, coil lifting of a prcfidcnt, council, and fcilows, for 
rromoting: promoting natural knowledge; and to give tluir in- 
Llriratnrc. ’vcftjgaiions, againll which llrangc ptvjudiccB were cn- 
tcriaincd, every pofTiblc fupport, he fomttlnics honour* 

. vd tiu'ir meetings uiih his .pnfcncr. 

Their manner of eleAing ftllowa is hy balloting. 
Their council al-e in number ax, including the prefi- 
dent, yicc-prclident^ Ireafurcr, and two fecrctarics ; f t 
of which art continued for the next year, and ro more 
added to them ; all chofeii on St Andrew’s day. £nch 
member at hiy admilTh^n fubferibes an engagemcDt that 
he will endeavour to promote tlic go«»d of the foeicty ; 
from wliich he may be freed at any time, by fignifying 
to ilic picfident that he defires to withdraw. The 
charges have been different at different times, and were 
at finl, irregularly paid ; but they arc now five guineas 
paid to 'the treafurer at admifTion ; and 13s, per qinir- 
ter fo long aS the perfon continues a member: or, in 
, lieu of the annual fubCcripiion^ a Gompofitian of 25 gui- 
mas in one payment* 

Their delign is, to make faithful records of all the 
woiks of nature or art which come within their reach; 
fu that the pivjfent as well aa future ages maybe enabled 
to put a mark on errors which have been ftrengthened 
by long prefeription ; to reftore truths that have been 
negledcd ; to pufh th<ife already known to more va- 
rious ufes j to make the way more paflablc to wliat re- 
mains unrcvealed,” See, To this purpofe they have 
made a great number of experiments and obfervations 
on moft of the works of nature; ancl alfo immbtTs of 
fhor^ liiftorics of nature, oris, manufactures, ufeful cn- 
gine$, cqutrivanxies, &c. Tlic fcrviccs which they have 
rendered to ibc public are very great. They have im- 
proved naval civil, and military architecture; advanced 
the fcCur'rty and pttfcifiioo of navigation ; improved 
sq^ricultqrc ; and put not only this kingdom, but alfo 
ireiaud, the plantations, Ico. upon planting. They 
have regiftertd experimentsa hiftorics, relations, obfer-# 
vatious, &c. and reduced ^\^cm inyo one common (lock;: 
and hayc, from time to time, pubUftied thofe which they 
reckoned tnoR ofuful,- under the title of Phi/oJhj,/jitiil 
Trufi/t^Siotis, SiC* and laid the reft Up in public i*ep;i- 
flcrs, *0 be nakedly tTanf nittcd to poflcrity, an a folid 
groundwork for future fyftcnts. 

They have a library adapted to their inftitudon ; to- 
w^artls which Mr Henry Howard, afterwardu duke of 
Norfolki contributed tlic Norfolcian library, and whicli 
is, at ibis lime, greatly increafed by a continual fcrics of 
beoLfaeiioris. The niufcum or repoGlory of natural 
and artificiiJ larilit’S, given them by Daniel Colwal, 
Efq; and fu-ce ennehed by many oihe’-s, is new le- 
moved to tilt Biiiiiii inufeum, and makes a part of that 
^ great lepolltory. ^riicir motto \*^NulHus in Dcrla ; 
their place of affemblii g is Somerfet In^ufein tln-Strand. 
Sir Gqdficy Copley, Laionct, left five guineas to be 
given amuially to the perfon who fliould write the heft 
paper in tlic year, under the head of experiment d phi- 
lofophy. Tills reward, which is now' changed to a 
gold medal, is the higheft honour die iocitty can be- 
llow. It is conferrt'd on St Andr;?w*s day. 

2. The Royal Smuty %f Edinlttryji^ was iacorpor itcd 
by royal ebarUr on the 29th of March 17^3, and has 
for its objc£l the cultivation of every Viranch of fcicnce, 
erudition, and taftc. Its rife and progrefs towatdi. its 
prcfcBl Itale were as followt : In the year i 7 iS ahlt-raiy 


foeicty' was eftabliflicd in Edinburgh by the learned ^•>dekivtfor 
Ruddiman and others, vvliich in 1731 was fucceeded by 
a fociety iulUtirted for the improvement of medical^ 
know'ledge. In the year 1739 the celebrated Mae- / ^ 

latirin conceived the idea of enlarging the plan of this 
fociety, by extending it to fubjedls of philofophy and 
literature. The inftittition was accordingly new-mo- 
delled by a printed fet oh laws and regulationfi, the 
number of members was increafed, and they were Jt- 
Aitiguifticd from that time by the title of The ^udety ft^r 
Improving Artt and Scienres, or more generally by the 
title of The Philofophkal Society of Edinburgh. Its 
meetings, however, were foon interrupted by tlic difor- 
ders of the country during the rebellion in 1 745 ; and 
they were not renewed till the year 1752^. Soon after 
this period the ftrft volume of the Tranfa^ions of the 
Philofophical Society of F.dinburgh wars pubhihed, un- 
der tlie title of EJJhys and Ohf rvations^ Phyfred and Li-^ 

Urary ^ and was followed by other volumes of acknow- 
ledged merit. About the end of the year I7t?2, in a 
meeting of the profcllors of the univcrfityof Edinburg:., 
many of wlmrn were likewife members of the Phihdo- 
phical Society, and warmly attached to its iiitcrefts, a 
feheme was propofed by the Rev. I^r Roberifon, prin- 
cipal of tlic univerlity, for the eftabliftiment of a new 
fociety on a more extended plan, ancl after the model of 
fome of the foreign acacienfiiea. It apptaiTd an expe- 
dient mcafiire to folicit the royal patronage to an inlli- 
tution of this nature, which piomifed to be of nation- 
al importance, and to rcqucll an tftablifhment by char- 
ter from the crown, ^riic plan w*a9 apjxovcd and a- 
doptcxl ; and the Pbilolopliical Society, joining its in- 
fluence as a body in feconding the application from the 
nuivcrfity, his imuelly, as we have already obfervedv 
was moll gracioixny plcafcd to incorjioratc The Royal 
Society of Edinburgh by charter. 

This fociety confifts of ordinaiy and honnrnry mem- 
bers ; and tlie honorary jihices arc rellricted to per- 
fbns rcfiJing out of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
tlc^^ion of new members 15 appointed to he made at 
two ftjted general meetings, which arc to he held on 
the fourth Monday of [atmary and the f<iunli Monday 
of June. A candidate for the place of an ordinary 
member iniift Irgnify hy a letter, addicfl'ed to one of 
the members, his widi t») be received into the fociety. 

He nmft then be publicly propofed at leaft a month 
before the day of cdc rlion. If the propofal he fecond- 
ed l)y two of the members prefent, his name is to lie 
inferlcd in the lift of candidates, and hung up in the 
ordinary place of meeting. I'hc ck^liun is made by 
ballot, and is detevminfd in favoured' a candid iie, if he 
fhall have the voles of two tliirds ol thofe pretent, in a 
meeting con filling of at leaft 21 members. The gene- 
ral biifinefa of the fociety is managed by a prcfidcnt, 
two vicc-prefidciils,,with a council of 12, a general fe- 
cretary, and a trcafiirei . Thefe officers are chofeu by 
ballot annually on the laft Monday of November. All 
public deedf, whetiier of a civil or of a literary nature, 
are iranfa^td hy this board, and proceed in the name 
of the prcfidtnt or vice-prefidtut. 

As it was thought idiat the members would have a 
greater inducement to jmnclual attendance on the meet- 
ings of the fociety, if they had fome general intimation 
of the nature of the fuhjefts which were to be confj- 
dered; and made the topics of converfation, it was there- 
fore 
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refislvcd to divide th^ fociety into two claffeav^ 
P^otitig which ftiould meet and dcHherate fcpnrately. One of 
^imce cklTei is denominated the Phyjtal C/a/tf and has 

its department the fcieoces of mathematics* natural 
philofophy, chemiftry, mcdicinei natural hiftory* and 
whatever relataa to the improvement of arts and manu- 
fa£luret. The other is denominated the Clajit 

and has for its department literature* pliilology* hiHory* 
antiquities^ and fpeculative philofophy.' Every member 
iederfired at his admiiTion to intimate which of tliofe 
c'lafies he WiOics to be more particularly aflbeiated with; 
but he is at the fame time entitled to attend the meet- 
ings of the other clafs, and to take part in all its pro- 
ceedings. Each of the clalTes has four preOdents and 
two fecretaries, wdio officiate by turns. The meetings 
of the pbyfical clafs are held on the firft Mondays of 
January, February, March* April, July* Aiiguil* No-^ 
vember* aiid December ; and the meetings of the lite- 
rary clafs are hcM on the third Mondays of January^ 
February, March* April, June, July, November* and 
December* at 7 o^clock afternoon. 

At theftf meetings the written elTays and obferva- 
lions of the membtrs of the fociety* or their corre- 
fpondents* are read publicly* and become the fubjefts 
of converfation. The fubjcAs of thefe cflays and ob- 
ferTaiions are announced at a previous meeting* in or- 
der to engage the attendance of thofe memberB who 
may be particularly intcrefted in them. The author of 
each iJilFertalion is Hkewife dcfired to fumiftv the focir ty 
with an abftradl of it, to be read at the next enfuing 
meeting, when the convcrfatioii is renewed with increau 
ed advantage, from the knowledge previoofly acquired 
of the fubje^. At the fame meetings arc exhibited 
fiich fpecimens of natural or artiiicial curiofities* fuch 
remains of antiquity, ard fuch experiments, as arc 
thought worthy of the attention of the fociety. All 
objeAs of natUT^al hiilory prefeiited to the fociety, arc 
ordei-ed by the charter of the inilitution to be depo- 
fitcd, ou receipt, in the mufeum of the univerfity of E- 
drnburgh ; and ill remains of antiquity, public records, 
oi» ancient tnanuferipts, in the library belonging to the 
faculty of advocates tfl Edinburgh. 

The ordinal^ members, whofc ufual refidence is in 
the city of Edinburgh or its immediate neighbourhood, 
arc expelled to attend regularly the monthly meetings; 
and are required to defray, by an annual contribution, 
the current expcnccs of the inftitution. The members 
who refide at fuch a diftanca from Edinburgh, that 
they cannot enjoy the advantages arifing from a regular 
attendance on the meetings of the fociety, arc not fub- 
jc^cd to any contribution fdr defraying its expences, 
but have a right to attend th^c meetings when occa- 
iiotially in Edinburgh, and to take part in all their pro- 
ceedings. 

Three volumes of the tranfadions of the fociety hare 
been published, which bear inhple teftimony to the learn- 
ing and acutenefs of their tartous authors. 

Medicai Society of London, inflituted in the year 
17^3, on the plan recommended by Lord Bacon (De 
Scient. Lib. IV. cap, 3.), to revive the Hippocra- 
tic method of compofing narratives of particular cldes, 
in which the nature of the difeafe, the maimer of treat- 
ing it, and the confequences, art to brfpecified ; to at- 
tempt the rurc of thofe difeafrs which, ia kit opmioa* 
have^b^en too boldly pronoynerd incand^le t and* 
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lyi to extend tlwrir inquiries after, the power* of par- Welles for 
tionlar medicines in the cure, of particular cafes ; the 
coHedlions of this fociety have been already 
under the title of Medical QhfemaUons and laquirieSt > 2 - 

in feveral volumes. 

4. The Mcdirai Satiety of Edinburgh ^as incorporated 
by royal charter in 1778 ; but there appears to have 
been in that city a voluntary alTociation of the fame 
name from the firtt clUblifhiiicstt of a regular fchool of 
phyfic in the univerfity. To the voluntary fociety the 
public is indebted for fix volumes of curious and ufe- 
fiil effays, collc 61 cd principally By the late Dr Monro 
from Jiiire X731 to June 1736; but tn the year i73<> 
that fociety wax United to another, as we have already 
obferved in a former article. The ordinary mem- 
bers of the prefent medical fbetety are eledled by bal- 
lot* and three difTenticnt exclude a candidate ; an or- 
dinary member may alfo be eleAcd an honorary mem- 
ber* who enjoys the privileges of the others, and re- 
ceives a diploma, but is freed from, the obligation of at- 
tendance* delivering, papers 10 irotaiioo* 8cc. to which 
the ordinary members are fiibjeft ; but in this. cafe the 
votes mud be iinantmous. . The meetuigs pf this fociety 
are held every Saturday eveaing in their own hall, dur- 
ing the winter fcaron, when papers on medical ftibjcfla 
are delivered by ihe ficveyid members 411 robstion ; and 
four of thife are aimoaUy eloped to the chair in ro- 
tation, with the title 6i ttanual 'prcfi^ctrta. 

5. The Ri^yal MeSedSotkty of Paris warinftituted in 
1776. The members are divided lihto afibciatca ordi- 
nary, limited to 30, bonomry to la* extraordinmy to 
60, and foreign to 60* and boo^pondeots. Tl^ foiiikty 
haspuhlilhedfeversil voliimcs of Memoirs rifi 4I0, ... 

6^ Afiatk Society i an iiifl[ituriob ^kNSdedby Ike late 
iHudrions Sir WilUak Jones^ lormcd at 

Calcutta on ihc i jtU of January 3 7^, for the pwrpofe 
of tracing the hilbory, antijquHies* ,afts*fcienees^axid li- 
terature, of the Itttdnenh continent of Afia. As it 
refolded fcdlowas^ nearly as poffible the of^he 
Royal SociXTY of Loodoo, of which. the king ispn^ 
tron^ the pati^nage'^of the Afiatk Ubiety .waabifemd 
to the governor-geaeml and council^ at' the exacutm 
power in the territories of the Company. By ac- 
ceptance of this offer* Mr Haftings* as goveraor^geiic- 
ral, appeared among the patrons of the new foctoy ; 

but he kerned in hk private ftation; as the fird libe^ 
promoter of ufeful knowledge in Bengal* dnd ’efpeciaily 
as the great encourager of Perfian and >Blian£uHt litera- 
ture, to defer ve a particular mark of diftia^iion s'* he 
was requelled, therefore; to accept die honorary title of 
prefident. This was handfomely deeftned in a letter 
from Mr Hallings, in which he requeiltd to yield his ^ 

pretention to the gentleman whole genius planned the SI 
inftitution* and was molt capable of conducing it to the 
attainment of the great and fplcndid piu^sofes of its for- 
mation.’* On the reot 4 pt this letter* SirWifliam 
Jones was nominated prefident of the fociety; and we 
cannot g^ve die reader a view of the obje^ of the iaftt- 
tution in clearer language tlmn that which he empbyed 
in his fir ft difeourfe from the chair. 

** It is your defign* 1 ci^eivc (faid the prefident}* 
to take an ample fpaee far your learned iaveftigations* 
bounding them only by the geographical Itmks of Afia; 
fo that, oonfidering Hindodsn as a centre* and turning 
your eyes in idea to the north* you have cb your right 

many 
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focifttnPor many iinfP(»rtaftt kitiffdttftis itr thus eaftern penittfala, the 
i^ronuvMn^ ancient and watnWrW empire of China with afi her Tar- 
ami dept iidencieSf and thwt of Japan, with the cinder 

j^rerature* pY^ecious illatvds, in which many ‘(in;p!ar curiofitics 
* Jjayjj lonj^r been concealed ; before you lie* that pro- 
digious chain of mmintains, which • formerly perhaps 
I were a barrirr ng^aiiilt the violence of the fl*t, and be- 

yond them rfio very hiteredmg country of Tibet, and 
thc'VJift ivgions of Tartary, from which, as from the 
Trojan hoT^fe of the poets, have idViedfo many confum- 
iitate warriors, whofe domain has extended at lead from 
the banks of the lUyirusto the mouths of the Ganges: 
on your left arc the beautiful and celebrated provinces 
of Iran or Pcrfia, the tinmeafiired and perhaps unmea- 
ftimblc deferts of Arabia, and the once dauri(htng king* 
dam of Yemeh, with the pleafant Hies that the Arabs 
have fubdued orcolonired ; and farther weftward, the 
Afiatk docnifikns of the Turkiih faitans, wbofe moon 
feems approaching rapidly to its wane. By this great 
cireomference the field of ftmr ufeful rcfearches will be 
endofed ; but fmee Egypt had nnqucdionably an old 
connexion with this country i if not with China, fince 
the hnrtiage and literature of the Abylfinians t>esr a 
manifeS aftinity to thok cf Afia^ fmec the Arabian 
• arms prevailed along the Afriesm coaft of the Mcditcr- 
raneaD, and even ere^ed a powerfdl dynafty on the 
continent of Europe^ you may not be difpleafed occa- 
fionally to follow tktt ibeamt of Afiatic learning a little 
beyond its natural bonadary i and, if it be ntceflary or 
convenient that a fhort name or epithet be given to our 
fociety, in ordtr to diflinguifh it in the world, that of 
^jt^appears both cld&ml and proper, whether we 
confidertbe'plaen or the obje^ of the infiitution, and 
preferable’ ta OrieHt^^ which in in truth a word merely 
relative^ and though oommoidy ufed in Europe, cour 
veys^no very diftioa idea. 

II now it be niked. What m the intended objects 
of our inquiries with'inthefefpaoioos limits? weanfwcr, 
Mah and NaTuac | whatever is perforomd by the one 
Of prodiwed by the 4N^« <Hbmb knowledge has been 
elcgahtlyanal^d according to the three gicat faculties 
c>fthe*imnd,^ftraMf^t rra/en, andraM^o/kfi, which we 
confiantly find employed iq arranging and retaining, 
compaving and difiiDguifiiiiig, Combining and diverfify- 
iag, the ideasi which wc receive through our feufes, or 
acquire by refiefbion : hence the three main branches of 
learning are, bifiearyi feienee^ and ari ; the tirtt compre- 
heads .either an account .of natural produt^ons, or the 
genidneYCOOcd^ of empires and dates; thefecond em- 
braebsthe whole circle of pure and mixed mathematics, 
together with ethics and law, as far as they depend on 
tiie rcaibning faculty ; and the third iiicludtMt all the 
beatitiea of imagery and tike charma of invention, dif- 
played in modulated language, or reprefented by colour, 
figure^ .or foond*^ 

*« Agreeably to this analyfis, you will inveftigate 
whatever is rare m the ftupendoua fabric of nature, will 
corredVthff geography of Afraby new ubfervalioiis and 
difeoveries; will trace the annals and even traditions of 
thofc nations who from time to time have peopled or 
defolated it ; and wall bring to light their various f^ms 
of government, with their tnllitutious civil and religious; 
you will cxaraiite their ii»provc«»enw and methods in 
arithmetic and^gemnetry i,m trigonometry, meafura- 
licin, mechaaics, optica, afiroaomy, and general phy- 
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lies' t thetr fyftems of morality, graasmar, rhetoric^ 
dtaledlii: ; their Jkill in chirurgery and mcdiciuc r and , 

their advancemrnt, whatever it may be, in anatomy 
chetwiftry. To this you will add refcarcheu into their 
agriculture, raanufa^luits, trade; an<l wlulii you in- 
quire with pkafure into their muhe,' architecture, pdit.t- 
iiig, and poetry, will not negledl tfiofe iiit'erior arts by 
which the 'Comforts and even elegancies of focial liiV are 
fiipplied or improved. You may obferve. that 1 h;)ve 
omitted their languages, the dtverfily and diificuUy of 
which arc a fad obfiaclc to the progrtUof ufeful know- 
ledge ; but I have ever considered languages as the 
mere infiruments of real learning, and think them, ini- 
properly confounded with learning itfclf: the attain- 
ment of them is, however, indifpenfably ncceflaryi and 
if to the Perfiaii, Armenian, Turkdli, and Arabic, could 
be added not only the Shanferit, the treafurcs of which 
we may now hope to fee unlocked, but even the Chi- 
nefc, Tartarian, Japanefe, and the various iufular dia- 
lect, an immtnfe mine would then be open, in which 
we might labour with equal delight and advantage.’* 

Of this fociety three volumes of the Traufadlioni 
have been publifhed, which are replete with informa- 
tion in a high degree carious and impoitant ; and we 
hope that the European world fhall foon be favoured 
with another. The much to be lamented death of the 
accompliflied preiidcnt may indeed damp the fpirit of 
inveftigation among the members ; fur to conquer diill- 
culties fo great as they mull meet with, a portion fccnis 
to be necefiary of that eiithunafm which accompanied 
all the purfuits of Sir William Jones; but his iucceffor 
is a man of great worth and learning, and we trufi will 
ufe his utmofi endeavours to have the plan completed 
of which Sir William gave the outlines. 

5. The j^merican Phitafufbical S'taety^ held at Phila- 
delphia, was formed in January 1769 by the union of 
two focieties which had formerly fubiillcd in that city. 

The fociety extends its attention to geography, ma- 
thematics, natural philofophy, and agronomy ; medi- 
cine and anatomy ; natural hiilory and chemidiy ; trade 
and commerce; mechanics andarchiteetuie; huibandry 
and American improvements. Its ofliccrs arc apo^troii, 
prefident, three v ice- pr ell den is, one treafurer, four fe- 
crctarics, and three curators, who are annually chufcii 
by ballot. The duty of the prefidcnt, vice prcfidcnt;., 
treafurer, and fecretarics, is the fame as in other focie- 
ties. The butinefs of the curators is to ukc the charge 
of all fpccimcus of natural produ^ions, whether of liic 
animal, vegetable, or folfil kingdom ; all modch of 
machines and iHtlrumcnts ; and all other matters be- 
longing to the fociety w'hicH (liall be intruded to 

The ordinary meetings arc held on the liift and tliird 
Fridays of every month from October to May incliihve. 

This fociety was incorporated by charier March 
1780 ; and ha** pubhrticd three volumes of its Tranfac- 
tions, containing muiy ingenious papers on genci.l li- 
terature and the fcunces, as well as rifpcdtiug thofc 
fubje£U piXuUar to America. It is a dclightivl pro- 
fpeci to the philofuplur to confider, that Alia, Europe, 
and America, though far fcpaiated and divided into a 
variety of political Hates, are all three combined to 
promote the caufe of knowlerige and truth. 

6. ^ Uterary aud PbUo/ojUfUal Socieiy of confidcrable 
reputation has been lately eftablifiied at Mancheticr, 
under the dirediou of two prdidcuts, four vicc-preli- 

4 E dents. 
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and two bcrfitarki. The number of members » the iafloeiicc of ibe eeWbrated earl of Hardwiek^, 

SdS^^Scl • befidcs whom there are fcveral lioaonry Iord^hancelIor» and Martin Folkes^ Ef^; who waa then Pfomotinj 

llSemurc. ™™bcr8, all of whom are elc^ed by baHot ; and the their prefident. The king declared himfolf their fo on- 

officers arc ebufen annually in April. Four rolumcs of der and patron, and empowered them to bsae a body of 

valuable eOays havcbeenakcadypublifliedbythiafociety. ftatutes^ and a common feal, and to hold in perpetuity 

7* Swuty for Protn^hg the IJifiovery ef the Interior lands, &c. to the yearly value of Toool. 

Parts of Africa. This focictyor affciciation foreaplo- The chief objea of the inquiries and refearchei of 
ring the. internal diftrias of Africa, of which fo little is the focicty arc Britiftx antiquitiea and hiftory j not, 

pt prefent. known, was formed in London by fome opu* however, wholly excluding tlkofe of other coiiutries. It 

lent individuals in 1788 ; who, ftrongly impeeffed with muft be acknowledged, that the ftiKly of antiquity of- 

a conviaionof the praaicability and utility of thusen- fers to the curious and inqoiktivc a large field for re- 

larging the fund of human knowledge, determined if fearch and amufement. The inquirer in this branch 

poflible to refeue the age from that ftigroa which at- furniihes the hifiorian with his btft materials, while he 

taches to its ignorance of fo laige and fo near a poitioa diflinguiihes from truth the fiaions of a bold invention, 

of the globe. Tlie founders of this focicty rcfolvcd to and afeertains the credibility of faas ; and to the philo* 

admit no man a member for a (horter period than three fopher he prefents a friiitful foorce of ingeniotis fpecu<* 

years, during which he muft pay annually into the lation, while be points out to him the way of thinking, 

public fund five guineas. After three years, any mem- and the manners of mcii, under all the varieties of afpe^ 

her, upon giving a year's notice, may withdraw himfclf in which they have appeared. 

from the aflbeiation. During the firft i a months each An antiquarian ought to be a man of folid judgment, 
of the members was allowed to recommend for the ap- poflefi'ed of leamiiig aitdfcicncc, that he may not be an 

probation of the fociety fuch of his friends at he might cnthufiaftic admirer of everything that is ancrent irore- 

think proper to be admitted into it ; but fincc that pe- ly becaufe it is ancient ; but be qualified to diftinguifti 

riod we believe all additional members have been elc^ed between thofe refearches which are vakiable and impor* 

by a ballot of llie aifuciation at large. A committee tant, and thofie which are trifiiiig' and ufclefs. It is from 

was chofeu by ballot to manage the funds of the fociety, the want <»f thrfequfllificarioasthat fome men havecou- 

to choofe pioper perfons to be fent on the difeovery of traced fuch a blind paffidn for every thing vhat Is an- 

the interior parts of Africa, and to carry on the foeie- exent, that theyhave expofird themfelves to ridicule, 
ty's coi rcfpondciice, with expiefs injunftiona to difclofe and thetr ftudy to contempt* Bat if m rvgard to urili* 
no intclUgence received from their agents but to the fo- ty were always to Tcgulate the purfiiits oAhe antiqua- 
cicty at large. But a fuller account of the nature of rian, the (hafts of (ojlire would no longer be levetled at 
this eftabliOiment, and the very happy eiForts they have him ; but he would be refpcfled as the man who la- 
made, may be feen iii the fuperb edition of their pro- hours to reftorc or to preferve'fucKatietvat produdliona 
ceedings printed in 1790, 410, for their own ufe | or in as arc fiotted to illomiiiaU vtligioO, philofophy, and 
the 8vo edition fiuce made public. They fooo found hiftory^ or to improve the arts of ftfe. . 
two gentleman, Mr Lucas and Mr Ledyard, who were We by no means intend to apply thefe obfervatioat 
fingularly well qualified for the important mifTion. The to any particular fociety of antiquarians $ but wc throw 
information they have acquired will be found in the them out, becaufe we know that an afiiditous ftudp of 
above work ; with a new map by Mr Reonel, exhibit- antiquity is apt, like the ardent purfuit of moneys to 
ing the geographical knowledge collcftcd by the Afri- lofc fight of itsorigioalsdsjed, and todogeneratefntoa 
can aifociation. Mr Ledyvd very unfortunately died paiiton which miftakes the ipean for the cod, aiid^con- 
dui inff hia relearchcs at Cairo. fidere poflefisoa without a regard to Utility as enjoy- 

8* I^he Society of Antifuaries of LonJoUf was founded ment. 
about the year 1572 by Archhifliop Parker, a munifi- An afibciation fimilar to that of the Atfttquarian So- 
cent patron oHearned men. For the fpace of 20 years dciy of London was founded in ESnburgh in 1780, 

It aflemhlcd in the houfe of Sir Robert Cotton; in and received the royal charter ia 1783. 

1589 they icCblved to apply to Queen Eliaabcth for a 

charter and a public building where they might hold Befides thefe literary fbcietiet here mentioned, there 
their meetings ; but it is Uncertain whether any fuch are a great number more tn different* patts of Europe^ 

application was ever made. In the mean time, there- fome of which are noticed under thiMrtielu Ac AOa my* 

putationol the fociety gradually inereafed, and at length Thofe which arc omitted are not omitted on account 
it excited tlie jcaloufy of James 1 . who was afraid left of any idea of their inferior importance ; but either be» 

K (liould prefume to canvafs the fccret traoia£iians of caufe wc have bad no aocefs to aotbentic information, 
his government, lie accordingly diffolved it. But in or becaufe they refcmble the focietks already deferibed 
the beginning of tlie .prerent century, the Antiquarian fo clofely, that wc could have given nuthiog but their 
iJocjcty began to revive j and a number of gentlemen, names;, 
eminent for their afle^Uon to this fcience, had weekly 

meetings, in which they e;uimitied the antiquities and SoexETtfis for Encouragikg asp Promotxko 
biftory of Great Britain preceding the reign of James X. Arts, Manufacturks, 

but without excluding any other remarkable antiquities 1. London Society for the Eneoura^ement efArts^ Ma* 

that might be oftered to Uienu From tins time the nufaSstres^ emd Commerce^ was tnftituted in the year 

locicty grew m importance ; aad in 1750 they miani- 1754 by Lord FolkAonc^ Lord Romney, Dr Stephen 

iqouiiy rcfolvcd to petition Uie king for a charter of in- Hales, and a few priitxte gentlemen ; but the merit of 
corporation. 1 his they obtained the year following, by this ioftitution chiefly belonged to Mr Wilfom Sbipky, 

im 
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podcutciCor an ingetuous mechanic i vrhot ihnugli deriving no ad* N 
Eitcoura- vantages from learnings by unwearied perlbiial attend^* rs 
ginpapcl found means to engage a few perfons of rank and b 
Arw,*Ma! fo^'t****® t® at Peek's coffee-'houfe in Fleeuftreet* w 
zuifackrci, to adopt a plan for promoting arts and manttfao* ti 
* acc. tures. fc 

w-y-— ' The office-bearers of this fociety arc a prcGdeat, 1 1 

vice^prefidents, a fecretary, and regiiler» Their pro- tt 
eeedings are regulated by a body of rules and orders p) 
cfiabliOied by the whole fociety i and printed for the ufs IS 
of the members* AUqueftionsanddebatesare determiii'- in 
cd by the holding up of hands, or by ballot if requiredi in 
and no matter can be confirmed without the afirnt of a ai 
majority at two meetings. They invite all the world d 
to propofe fubjeiSis for encouragements and whatever it g 

deemed deferving attentioa is referred to the confiderk 
at ion of a committee, which, after due inquiry and de- £ 
liberation, make their report to the whole fociety, ir 
where it is approved, rejeded, or altered. A lift is d 
printed and. publiihed every year of the matters for 
which they propofe to give premiutns^ which premiums fc 
arc either fums of money, and thofe fometfmes very b 
cunfiderable ones ; or .the fociely's -medal in gold orfU- Bj 
ver, which they coafider as the greateft honour they tl 
. can bellow. All poflible care is taken to prevent par- \ 
tiality in the difiribution of their prcffilttins, by defirsng m 


the daimanta names to be conoeated, «nd by appoint- 
ing committees (who when they find occafion call to 
their afliflance the mofl Odlfttl artifis) for theilrifl ex- 
amination of the real merit of all matters and things 
brought before ibeiDt ia oon&qaence of their pre«> 
iniums. 

The chief objoAs .of the attention of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Aits, Manufa^ures, and Com- 
merce, in the applicttbn of their rewards, arc ingenuity 
to the feveral branchca of the polite and liberal aru, 
ufefui difeoveries aadimprovemeatsin agricultare, ma- 
iiufaifiuresi aieclianics,and chemittry, or the laying open 
of any fooh tothe public ; and, ingeneral, all fuch ufe- 
fui tuyentioas, difeovcrics, or knprovements (though not 
mentioned to the book of preanums), as may appear to 
have a tendency to the advantage m trade and com- 
merce. 

The following arc fome of the moft important regu- 
lations of this fociety : It is required that the matters 
for which premiuRuiare offered be delivered in without 
names, or any intimation to whom they belong ( that 
each particular thing be marked in what manner each 
claimaig thinks St, fuch claimant fending with it a pa- 
per foaled up, having on the outfide a correfponding 
mark, and on the iuUde the claimant’s name and ad- 
drefs ; and all candidates are to take notice, that no 
claim for a premium will be attended to, unlefs the con- 
ditions of the advertifement are fully complied with. 
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No p^on fhall rectsi\% any premituUf bounty, tn* cii6dix'* 
ragement, from ihe fociety for aiiy matter for which 
he has obtained ot propofes \b obtain a patent. No 
member of this fociety Hiail b<^a candidate for or en- Arts, 
titled to receive any premium, bounty, or reward what- nufaAvres, ^ 
foever, except the honorary medal of the fociety. 

The refpedability of the members who eompofe it' 
may be feen by perciing the lill which generally acceai- 
panicf their Tranfaflions. In the lail volume (Voh 
XII.) it occupies no Icfs than 43 pages, f'*. 
may ^ formed of the wealth of this lociety, by obferv- 
ing that the lift of their premiums fills 96 pages, and 
amonntB to 250 in number. Thefe confift of gold me- 
dals worth from 30 to 50, and in a few inftances to 100 
guifieas | and filver medals valued at 10 guineas. 

This fociety is one of the moft important in Great 
Britain. Much money has been expended by it, and 
many are the valuable effeds of which it has been pro- 
du£iive. Among thefe we reckon not only the difeo- 
verics which it has excited, but the inflit ution of other 
focieties on the fame principles to vrhich it has given 
birth I and we do not hefitate to conclude, that future 
ages will confidrr the founding of this fociety a.i one of 
the moft remarkable epochs in the hillory of the arts. 

We contemplate with pkafure the beneficial effefts 
which muft refult to this nation and to mankind by the 
diifufion of fuch inflilutions ; and rejoice in tlic hope 
that the aftivc minds of the people of Great Britaiir, 
inftead of being employed as formerly in controverlies 
about religion, which engender ftrife, or in difeufilona 
concerning the theory of politics, which lead to the 
adoption of fehemes inconliftcnt with the nature and 
condition of man, will foon be more generally united 
into aftbeiations for promoting ufefui knowledge and 
£(did improvement^ and for alleviating the dilliefTes of 
their feilow-creatures. 

2. Society infiitnted at Bath for the Encouragement of 
Agriculture^ ArtSf Manu f inures ^ and Commerce. It was 
founded in the year 1777 by fcveral gentlemen who met 
at the city of Bath. This febeme met w ith a very fa- 
vourable reception both from the wealthy and learned. 

The wealthy fubferibed very liberally, and the learned 
communicated many important papers. On application 
to the London and provincial focietiir. inllituted for the 
like purpofes, they very politely offered their afiiftancc. 

Seven volumes of their Tranfatflioiis have already been 
publiihed, containing very valuable experiments and ob- 
fervatioDB, particularly refpc6ting agriculture, wliichweli 
deforve tbe attention of all farmers in the kingdom. 

Wc have confulted them with much fatisfarlinn on fe- 
veral occafions, and have frequently referred to them in 
the courfe of this work ; and tlierefore, with plcafnre 
embrace the prefent opportunity of repeating our obli- 
gations. Wc owe the fame acknowledgments to the 


No papers 0 mU be opened but fuch as (hall gain pre- 
miums, unlefs where it appears to the fociety abiolute* 
ly neceflary for the determination of the claim i all the 
reft lhall be vetarned unopened, with the matters to 
which they belong, if inquired after by the marks with- 
in two years ; after which time, if not demanded, they 
[hall be publicly burnt unopened at fome meeting of the 
fociety. All tbe .premiums of this fociety are defigned 
for that part of Great. Britain called England, the do- 
minion of Wales, .Had the town of Berwick upon 
Tweed, unlefs exprcfsly mentioned to the contrary. 


Society for the Improvement of Arts, ^cc. of London. 

3. Society for Working Mines ^ an aftociation Inicly 
formed on the continent of Europe. This inffitiuiort 
arofe from the accidental meeting of fevcral mineralo- 
gifts at Skleno ncarSclicmniit in Hungary, who were 
colledcd in order to examine a new method of 
mation. Struck with the (hackles impofed on minera- 
logyby monopolizers of new and ufefui procefle-s, tluy 
thought no method fo effectual to break them, as fbrm- 
inga fociety, whofc common labours (houH hedirefti'd to 
fix mining on itsfureft principles ; and whole mcni .irs 
4 E t fpRad 
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ifejetlctCof fpread over all Europe^ miprhi rtSVr to every advenrurer 
refuli of the refearebts, of which they ait the oh- 
tbefe meana they fiippofed, that there would 
‘Arts, Ml- ® of information Colledted 5 the interefts of ifi-s* 
ttufA^Slurcs, dividuals would be loft in the general intereft ; and the 
one would materially alSft the other. Impofture and 
-i* quackery would, by the ftme means, he banilhed from 
a feience, which miift be improved by philofophy and 
experience; and the fociety, they fiippofed, wiwdd find, 
" Cdence which they iiifpircd, the reward and 
thecncouragfihent of theirlaboura. Theydefign, that 
the memoirs which they publilh ftiall be faoit and 
clear ; truth miift be their bafis, and every idle difcuf- 
fion, every foreign digrtfiion, mull be banifticd ; poli- 
ties and finance mud be avoided, though the differta- 
lious may feem to lead towards them ; and they oblige 
ihemfclvcs to oppofe the affeAation of brilliancies, and 
the ollentatiou of empty fpcculation, when compared 
with phiin, fimple, and ufeful fa^s. 

The ohic£l of the fociety is phyfical geography; mi- 
neralogy fiiunded on clicmiflry; the management of ore 
in the different operations which it undergoes ; fubter- 
rancous geometry ; the hiftory of mining ; foundertes, 
and the proceffes for the extraftion of metals from the 
ores, either by fiifion or amalgamation, in every inftauce 
applied to praflicc. Tire end of this inditution is to 
colle^l, in the moll extenfive fenfe, every thing that can 
affift the op'.Tations of the miner, and to communicate 
it to the different members, that they may employ it 
for the public good, in tlicirrefpedlive countries. Each 
member muft conlidcr hiinfclf as bound to fend to the 
fociety every thing which will contribute to the end of 
its inftitution ; to point out, with precifion, the feveriU 
fads and obfervations ; to communicate every experi- 
ment which occurs, even the unfuccefsful ones, if the 
relation may fccm to Ik: advantageous to the public ; 
to communicate to the fociety their examination of 
i'eficmcs, and their opinions on qiieftions propofed by 
it ; and to pay annually two ducats (about i8s. 6d.} 
to the dircclion every Eafter. The fociety, on the 
other hand, is hound to publifli every novelty that (hall 
be communicated lo it; to communicate to each mem- 
ber, at the member’s txpcncc, the memoirs, defigns, 
models, produftions, and every thing connefted with 
the iiillitution ; lo anfwcr all tlic ncccffary demands 
tnadc, relating in any rcfpedl to mining ; and to give 
its opinion on cvciy plan or projedl communicated 
through the medium of an honorary member. 

The great centre of all intelligence is to be at Zcl- 
Icrfield, in Hartz, Brunfwick : but the fociety is not 
fixed to any one fpot ; for every particular (late fomc 
pra^ical mineralogift is nominated as dire<^or. A- 
tr.ong thefe are the names of Baron Born, M. Pallas, 
>T. Clua'penticr, M. Prebra, and M. Henkel. Their 
offiL-c is to propofe the members; to take care that the 
views of the fociety ate purfutd in the different coiin- 
tiies where they refide; to anfwcr the requclts of the 
members of their country who are qualified to make 
tlicm ; in raft- of the death of a director, to choofe an- 
olhei ; and the majority is to determine where the ar- 
chives and the ftrong box is lo be placCd. 

All tb.c eirjinenl iTiIrjcralugitls in Europe art members 
of this fociety. It it. crc^^lcd on fo libeial and fo ex- 
tcnfive a plan, ih u wc cnterLain the higheft hopes of 
its fuccefs 5 and have only lo add, that we wilh' miich 


to fee the ftudy of Several other fcietices purfutd' itv the 
fame martner. Kncourji, 

4. TiSr the Tm/revrmffii of Naval Architect 

femnded nt 1791- I’he object of it is to en- 
courage every ufeful invention and dilcovery relating tOijuFA^iuiej 
naval architeflurc as far as ihall be in their power, both 
by honorary and pecutiiary rewards. I'hey have in — 
view particularly to improve the theories of floating' bo- 
dies and of the refiflance of fltiida; to procure draughts 
and models of different veflels, together with calcu- 
lations of their capacity,' cent re of gravity, tonnage, 

8 cc. ; to make obfervations and experiment h themfclvesy 
and to point out fuck obfervations and experiments as 
appear beft calculated tofiiriher their deflgns, and 
deferving thofe premtonis which the fociety can be- 
llow. But thoujgh the improvement of naval architec- 
ture in all its branches be certainly the principal obje^ 
of this inftitution, yet the fociety do not by any means 
intend to coniine thcmfelvcs merely to the fonn and 
flruflure of veffela. Every fubordinatc and collateral 
purfuit will claim a ihare of the attention of the fociety 
in proportion to its merits ; and whatever may have 
any tendency to render navigation more fafe, falucai y, 
and even pleafant, will not be negledled. 

This inftitution owes its exiftence to the patriotic dif- 
pofition and extraordinaiy* attention of Mr tSewel a 
private citizen of London, who (though engaged in- a 
line of bufincfs totally oppolitr lo all concerns of this 
kind) has been led, by mere accident, to take fueh occu- 
lar notice of, and make fuch obfervations on, the ai^ual 
Hate of naval arcliite6liire in this eoantry, as naturally 
occurred to a man of plain underftandlng, zealous for 
the honour and intereft of htscountryf and willing to 
beftow a portion of that time for Wie public good, 
which men of a different defeription would ifalhcr have 
devoted to their own private advantage. His attention 
was the more ferioully excited, by finding that it was 
the opinion of fome private fliip-builders, who* in a de- 
bate on the failure of one of our naval ciigagemetits, 
pronounced, that fuch “ would ever be the cafe while 
that bufincfs (the conftru Aion of our (hips of war) was 
not ftudied as a fcicnce, but carried on merely by prece- 
dent ; that there had not been one improvement in our 
navy that did not originate with the French, who had 
navy fchools and feminaries for the iludy of it ; and 
that our ftups were not match for thofe of that nation 
cither flngly or in fleet, &c. &c-^* 

In a (hort rime the fociety were enabled to offer very 
confidcrable premiums for particular improvements in 
the coiiftruftion of our (hipping, See. &c. and alfo to 
encourage our philofophers, mathematicianB, and me- 
chanics, to make falisfadory experiments, tending itiaf- 
certain the laws of refiilance of water to folids of diffe- 
rent forms, in all varietitB of circumtlance. On this 
head the reward is not Icfs than lool. or a gold 
medal. Other premiums of 50, 30, and 20 gui- 
neas, according to the importance or difficulty of the 
particular fubjtft or point cf inv('(ligation, 'art ’likewifc 
oflVred, for different difeoverits, inventions, or improve- 
ments. I’hc terms of admifiioii into the fociety arc a 
fubfcripiiou of two guineas annually, or twenty guineas 
for life. 

5. Soc/tfj of Art ijls of Grtai Britatoy which con ft ft s 
of dircdlors and fellows, was incorporated by charter in 
1765, and empowered to purchafe and hold lands, not 

exceeding 
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ie» tor e«Me4ing lool. a year. T.he;4ire£tor< of t:Ui« ibciety, the «a(h of tie lociety fttall be »" 

jura- annuallv clcdtedi are lo confift of 24. pcrfoM^ lucludiog England* batik of Sootlandi or the royal bank of Scot- 


i'ucuura. atinually clcdtcdt Are to confift of 24pciTon«gjiucliiding 
■guig and prefident, vicc-prcfidcnW trcafurer, and fccrctan- ; 
s»iunioj^»^g jg requjrpd Unit they be eitUcr paiatcra^ 

.^uaure/, tors, arcbitc-aa, or cngravcre by profeffion- 

&c. 6. Rfkyh Scckty for Extending^ the Fifieriei and Imn 

proving the Se4»Coa/li of thit kingdom^ was iuftituted ia 
1786. The cod and dcftgn of this (ocitty will heft 
appear from their charter, of which we prciciit an ab* 
Ttradh 

The preamble ftates, the great want of improve# 
ment in Aiheries, agriculture, and manufactures, in ihe 
liigiilands and iftaiids of North Britain; the prevalence 
of ciiiigratiun, from the want of emplo) ment in thofe 
parts j the prolped of a new nurfery of fcamcn, by the 
ellabliftmient of ftihing towns and villages in that quar^ 
ter. The aCt therefore declares, that the perfons there- 
in named, and every other pcrfoti or perfons who Ihall 
thereafter become proprietors of the joint ftuck inen- 
f ioned therein, (hall he a diftinCt and Icparate body po- 
litic and corporate* by the name of ^The Brtiifh Society 
for ExUmUng the FtjLriec and Improving the Sm Coaft 
of this Kingdom: That the faid focicty may raife a ca- 
pital joint ftock not exceeding 150,000!. to be ap- 
plied to purchafing or otlrerwifc acquiring lands and te- 
r.cracnts in perpetuity, for the building thereon, and on 
no other land whatever, free towns, villages, and ftftiing 
ftations; That the joint dock Iball be divided hito 
fharos of 50I. each ; That no one perfon ftiall in his 
or her name poflefs more than ten (hares, or 500!. : 
That the focicty (hall not borrow ,an,y fum or fums of 
money whatfoever ; That the fums to be advanced for 
this undertaking, and the profits wufmg therefrom, fliall 
be divided proportionably to the fum fubfoibed j and 
tliat no perfon (hall be babde for a Iqrgcr fum than he 
or Hrc fliall havc refpeflwly.fMhfcribed ; That one or 
two lharcs (hall cntitlfl to, one vote and no more, in per- 
fon or by proxy, at all meetings of proprietors ; three 
<jr four (hares to two votes ; five,, fix, or fevcii (hares, 
to three votes ; ti.;ht or nine (h^rcalofour votes; and 
ten ftiares to five votes aad iw piore *. That more per- 
fons than one inclining , to lujld in their joint names one 
or more fliarcs fliall be cuiitled to vote, by one of fuch 
perfiMis, according to the priority of their names, or by 
proxy : That bodies corporate (hall vote by proxy un- 
der their ftal ; That ail pci loiui holding p^j.-ics Ihall be 
I'roprietoiR, and that no one pcifcm -ball liold more than 
live votes by proxy; That the aCTaiis of the focicty (liall 
be managed by a governor, deputy governor, and 13 
ill her directors, to be clewed annually on the 25th of 
March, from atnoHg the proprietors of the focicty, hold- 
ing at Icaft one fuU fnarc, by ligncd lifts of their names 
to be trarJmittcil by the propnaor-s to the ftcrttary of 
the focicty ; That five proprietors, not being governor, 
dii'c^lor, or other offietr, (hall be in like manner an- 
nually elei^icd to andii the accounts of the fociety : 
That there (hall be one general meeting of the proprie- 
tors annually on the 251!! of March : That occafionai 
gciicral meetings fliall be called on the rcqucfl of nine or 
moi e proprielurfi ; That the general nicetlpgs of the 
proprietors fliall make all bye laws and conflitutivins for 
th'j ^rovcrnincnt of the fociety, and for the good and 
nidi.].ly carrying on of the buftnefs of the fame; That 
110 v ausfer (luill be rmulc of the flock of ihc fociety 
fur iluct: years from the lo.h of Aug.iiU^ 7 ^^ • 


laul : That no ,dirc£lor, proprietor, agent, or officer of 
the fociety* fliall retain any fum or fums of money in his 4^.,^ Mi- 
hands beyond the fpace of 50 days, on any account nufadlurcf, 
whatfoever:. That all payments by the focicty fliall be &c. 
made by drafts on the faid banks, under the hands of Sociu ians.^ 
the governor or deputy governor, counterfigned by the 
fecretary or his deputy, and two or more directors ; 

And that the books in which the accounts of the fo- 
cicty fliall be kept (hall be open to all the propric- 
tors.^* 

The inftitution of this public fpirited fociety w'as in 
a great meafure owing to the exertions of the patriotic 
John Knox ; wdio, in thC courfe of 23 years, traverfed 
and explored the Highlands of Scotland no lefs than 1 0 
limes, and expended fevcral thoufand pounds of his ow n 
fortune in purfuing his patriotic defigns. 

7. Britifh Wool Society, See Britijl? Wool. Soc'niy. 

SoctkTr JJleCf a cluftcrof ifles, fo named by Cdplaci 
Cook in 1769. They arc fituated between the Ulituchs 
of 16. 10. and 16. 55. fouih, and between the hingi- 
tudes of 150. 57. and 152. weft. I'hey arc eight in 
number; namely, Otaheite, Huaheinf, Ulictea, Oiah:-, 

Bolabola, Maurua, Toobouai, and Tabooyamanoo tr: 
Saunders’s ifland. The foil, produclions, peopL*, tin.:;- 
language, religion, ciiftoms, and manners, aic fo ncrnly 
the fame as at Ota HE I TE, that little nctil be ad. lt d 
hereon that fubjcil. Nature has been equally bounti- 
ful in uncultivated plcnlv, and the inhabitants aie e;s 
luxurious and as indolent. A plantain brancli is the 
emblem of peace, and exchanging names the greaicft to- 
ken of fritndfliip. Their dances are more elegant, thtir 
dramatic entertainments have fointthing of plot and 
confiftency, and they exhibit temporary uccnrrcnctb ?.s 
the objeds of prailc or fatire; fo that the oiigin of an- 
cient comedy may be already difeerned among them. 

The people of liuabcinc arc in general llouter and fairer 
than thole of Otaheite, and this ifland is remarkalde Lt 
its populiHifnt'fs and fertility. Thofe of Ulirtca, on the 
contrary, arc fmaller aiid blacker, and much lefb ordei- 
ly. Captain Cook put on (bore a Cape ewe at Etdabola, 
w’hcrc a ram had been left by the Spaniards ; aiid tdi # 
an Englifli boar and fow, with two goals, at T.Micie.t. 

If the valuable animal . wh.ieli havt. been iraiifporied tn:- 
ihei* fiom Europe ftn' ild be r.iircied lo nniltiplv, no 
part of the w'orld will equal llule in.md^ In vaju-iy and 
abundance of rtfrtfinTjents for fuiur*’ ij.^\ igalors. 

SOCiNlANS, in church hiilory, a fect ofChriftian 
heretics, fo called from their bumder Fauftns Socii.i i 
(fee SociNUs). They maintain, “That jefui; Chrill 
was a mere man, who had no cxidcnce before he 
\vas conceived by the Viigm Mary ; that the IFoy 
Ghoft is no difliuc^ peifon, but that the Vailn r is 
truly ajid properly God. They o^^n, ihril ihe name <d 
God is given in the Holy Scriptni'cs to Jtlns Chi ill ; 
but contend, that it is only a deputed litle, wliieh, Ijow- 
cver, inveftshim with an abrulute fovcrvignly over all 
created beings, and rendtushim an oi'^iect of woiliup *0 
men and angels. They deny the di<«Miini’a of (aiisla* - 
lion and imputed rigliteoulnefs ; nud fay that C’hi .{* 
only preached the truth lo nr.iukind, n t LlToic tneni 
in himfelf an example of heroic virtue, and fealtd lils 
do^iitJjes with his blood. Original fin and ul.rolnlw- p;«.- 
dellinalbn they eftcem fcholaftic chirr 'I'l.? y 1. he- 
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'{Bocinlinif wife maintain iKe Oeep of the foul, which they fay be* 
comes infenfible at death, and ia raifed again with the 
' ’ body at the refurit^ion, when the good ftiall be eft a* 
bhfhed in the polIefEion of eternal felicity, while the 
wicked {hall be conftgned to a fire that will not torment 
them eternally, but iror a certain duration proportioned 
to their demerits.*' 

This fed has long been indignant at being ftyled 5*0- 
tlmant. They difclaim every human leader ; and pro* 
felling to be guided folely by the word of God and the 
deduaions of reafoii, they call thcmfelves UnUatians% 
and affed to coniidcr all other Chriftians, even their 
friends the Arians, as Polythetjls. Modem Unitaria- 
nifm, as taught by Dr Prieftley, is, however, a very 
different thing from SocinianHm, as wc find it in the 
Racovian catechifm and other ftandard works of the 
fed. This far-famed philofopher has difeovered what 
cfcaped the fagaciiy of all the fratres Poloni^ that jefus 
Chrift was the Ton of Jofeph as well as MaT7 ; that the 
evangelifts millook the meaning of Ifaiah’s prophecy, 
that •* a virgin fhould conceive and bear a (on that 
the apply ilig of this prophecy to the birth of our Sa* 
viour, led t!iem to conclude that his conception was 
tniraculoUB ; and that we are not to wonder at this 
miftake, as the apoftles were not always infpired, and 
were in general inconclufive reafoners. The modcfly 
«f the writer in claiming the merit of fuch difeoveries 
will appear in its proper colours to all our readers : the 
truth of his dodrine lhall be confidered in another 
place. Sec Theology. 

SOCINUS (Lftlius), the firft author of the fed of 
the Socinians, was born at Sienna in Tufeany in 1 $!$* 
JBeing defigned by hia father for the law, he began ve* 
ry early to fearch for the foundation of that feknee in 
the Word of God ; and by that ftudy difeovered that 
the Romifh religion taught many things contrary tore* 
vclation ; when, being dcfirous of penetrating farther 
into the true fenfe of the Scriptures, he ftudied Greek, 
Hebrew, aud even Arabic. In 1547 he left Italy, to 
go and converfe with the Fruteftancs ; and fpent four 
years in travelling through France, England, the Nc* 
therlands, Germany, and Poland, and at length fet- 
tled at Zurich. He by this means became acquainted 
with the moil learned men of his time, who teltified by 
their letters ibc eftcem they had for him ; but as he 
difeovered to them his doubts, he was greatly fufped* 
ed of hcrefy. He, however, conduded himfelf with 
fuch addrefs, that he lived among the capital enemies 
of his opinions, without receiving the leaft injury* He 
met with fomc difciples, who heard his inilrudions 
with refped ; thefe w'crc Italians who left their native 
country on account of religion, and wandered about in 
Germany and Poland. He communicated likewife bis 
fentiments to his relations by his writings, which he 
caufed to be conveyed to them at Sienna. He died at 
Zurich in 1562. Thofe who were of fentiments op* 
pofite to his, and were perfoiially acquainted with bins, 
confefs that his outward behaviour waa blamelcfs. He 
wrote a Paraphrafe on the firft chapter of St John ; 
and other woiks are aferibed to him. 

SociNus (Fauflus), nephew of the preceding, and 
principal founder of the Sociuian fed, was born at Si- 
enna in 1539. The letters which hie unck Lxdius wrote 
to" his relations, and which infufed into them many feeds 
cf here fy, , made an imprcfiion upon himj fo that, 
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knowing himfelf not innocent, be Bed ai' well as the Sofllftte 
reft -wlieu the mqtiiritioa began to perfecute that family. li 

He was at Lyons when he beard of bis uncle^s death, SocrMct, 
aiul departed immediately to cake poifeBion of his writ* ^ 
tngs. He returned to Tufeany ; and made himfelf fo 
agreeable to the grand duke, that tbe charms which he 
found in that court, and the honosrable pofts he filled 
there, hindered him for twelve years from remembering 
that he had been confidered as the perfsn who was fo 
put the laft hand to the fyftcm of Samofatenian divinityi 
of which his uncle Laclius bad made a rough draught# 

At laft he went into Germany in 1574, and paid no 
regard to the grand duke's advices to return. He ftaid 
three years at Ba(il, and ftudied divinity there ; and 
having adopted a fet of principles very difierent from 
the fyftcm of Proteftants, he refolved to maintain and 
propagate theai ; for which purpofe he wrote a tivatife 
Dt lefu Chriflo Servaiore» In 1 5 79 Socinus retired 
into Poland, and defired to he admitted ioio the com- 
munion of the Unitarians ; but as he differed from them 
in fome points, on which he refufed to be ftlent» he 
met with a repulfe. However, he did not ceafe to write 
hi defence of their churches againft thofe who attacked 
them. At length bis book againft James Paleologua 
furnilhed his enemies with a pretence toeaafperatc the 
king of Poland him ; but though the mere read* 

ing of it was fumqicDt to refute his accufert, Socinus 
thought proper to leave Cracow, after having refided 
there four years* He then lived under the prote6lion 
of fevcral Polifh lords, and married a lady of a good fa* 
mily : but her death, which happened in i 5^7, £0 deep* 
ly aiSidled him as to injure hia health ; and to complete 
his forrow, he was deprived of Kis patrimoi^ by the 
death of Francis de Medicis groft d.uke of Florence* 

The confolation be found in ueing his fentiments at 
laft approved by feveral minifters, was greatljr interrupt* 
ed in 1598 ; for he met wilha tboufatid infultsal Cra* 
cow, and was with great difficulty faved from the bands 
of the rabble. His hoofe was plundered, and he loft 
hia goods ; but this loft waa not fo uneafy to him aa 
that of fome manuCcripts, which he extremely regretted. 

To deliver bimfelf from fuch ^A^ers, bd retked ,to a 
village about nine miles diftant from Cracow, where he 
fpent the remainder of bis days at tbe houit of Abra- 
ham Bloniki, a Poliih gentleman, and died there in 
1604, Fauftus Socinus's works are contained in 
the two firft volumes of the S'Mothfce Frairmn PO/0*. 
nantm, 

SOCMANS, SoxEMANS, w Socmen (SoemmniJiZre 
fuch tenants as hold their lands and tenements by fo*' 
cage tenure. See Socage. 

SOCOTORA, an ifland lying between Afnca and 
Arabia Felix } about jo miles in length, and 22 in 
breadth. It is particularly noted for its fine aloes, 
known by the name of Socotarine Aioss. The religion 
of the natives is a mixture of Mabometanifm and Pa* 
ganifm ; but they are civil to ftrangers who call there 
in their pafTage to the Fail Indies. It abounds in fruit 
and cattle ; and they have a king of their own, who la 
dependent on Arabia. 

SOCRATES, the greateft of the ancient philofo* 
pliers, w'as burn at Alopece, a village near Athens, in 
the fi'urth year of the 77th Olympiad. . liis parenta' 
were of low' rank ; his tether. Sopbionifcns being a ila*' 
tuary, and his mulher Phaeuarcta a midwife. Sbphro* 

nifeus 
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8ttr%U9i nirciwUirouglkt up kis fon, contrary to kis inclination, 
V' — w Ilia own munnul employment ; in which Socrates, 
though hi§ mind was continually afpiring after higher 
obje^bs, was not unfuccersfu] ; for whilft he waa a young 
tnan^ lie is fsid to have formed datues of the habited 
Graces, winch were aHou»ed a place lu the citadel of A- 
thens. Upon the death of his father he was left in fuch 
Hraitened circumftances as laid him under the neceffity 
of cxercifing that art to procure the means of fubfift- 
cnce, though he devoted, at the fame time* all the Ici- 
fure which be could command to the ftudy of philofo- 
phy. Hie diftrefs, Ijowcvcr, was foon relieved by Crito, 
a wealthy Athenian | who, remarking his ftrong pro- 
penfity to ihidy, and admiring his ingenious difpofition 
and diftinguilhed abilities, generoufly took him under 
his patronage, and intrufted him with the inllruAion of 
his children. The opportunities which Socrates by 
this means enjoyed of attending the public lectures of 
the moft eminent philofophers, ft) far increafed his thirft 
after wifdom, that he determined to relinquidi his occu« 
pation, and every profpeA of emolument which that 
might afford, in order to devote liimfclf entirely to his 
favourite purfuits. Under Anaxagoras and Arclulaus 
he proferuted the ftudy of nature in the ufual manner 
• of the philofophers of the age, and became well ao* 
ejuaioted with their do61rine8. Prbditus the fophift: 
was his preceptor in eloquence, Evenus'in poetry, Tbc- 
cdorus in g€»6«etry, and Dsmo in mufic. Afpafia, a 
woman no lefs celebrated for her inteMefkual than her 
perfbnal .accompiidiments, whofe houfe was frequented 
by the moft celebrated charaflers, h^ alfo fame (hare 
in the education of Socrates. Under fuch preceptors 
it cannot reafonably be doubted, but that he became 
mailer of every hind df luafnmi^ which the age in which 
lie lived eouftl aflKnrdt and being bleffed wnh very un- 
common takhts by nature, he appeared in Athens, un- 
der the refpeAable chtnraders a good citizen and a 
true philoiopher. Being called upon. by bis country to 
take arms in the long and fevefe ftm^c between A- 
theus and Sparta, he ftgnalized litmfelf at the fiege of 
Potidwa, both by his valour and by the hardinefs with 
which he endured fatij^e. During the Severity of a 
Thracian winter, whdft others were clad in furs, he 
wore only bis ufttal dothing, and walked barefoot up- 
on the tee. In an engagement in which he faw Al- 
C 1 B 1 ADXS falling down wounded, he advanced to defend 
him, and faved both him and his arms : and though the 
prize of valour was on this occafton unqueftiooably due 
to Sooralea, he genereufty gave bis vote that' it might 
he beftowed upon Alcibiades, to cticourage his rifmg 
merit. He ferved in other campaigns with diilinguifti. 
ed bravery, and had the happinefs on one occafton tb 
fkve the life of Xenophon, by bearing him, when co- 
hered wkh wounds, out of the reach m the enemy. 

It was not till Socrates was upwards of 6o years- of 
age that he undertook to ferve his country in any civil 
office, when he waachofen to r^refent his own diftri61, 
in the fenate of five hundred. In this office, though he 
at firft expoftd himfclf to fome degree of ridicule from 
the want of experience in the forms of bufinefs, he foon 
convinced his colleagues that he was fuperior to them 
all in wifdocn and integrity. Whilft they, intimidated 
by the clamours of the populace, paffed an uiijuft fen- 
tence of condemnatiofi upon the commanders, who, 
after the engageiDent at the Arginufian iOands, had 
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been prevented by a ftorm from paying funeral honours 
to the dead, Socrates ftood forth fi«(gly in their defence, 
and to the laft refufed to give hisfuffrage againft them, 
declaring that no force (hould compel him to a^ con- 
trary to juftice and the laws. Under the fubftqucnt 
tyranny he never ccafcd to condemn the oppreffivc and 
cruel proceedings of the thirty tyrants ; and w!:L*n his 
boldnefft provoked their rcfentincnt, fo that his life wa« 
in hazard, fearing neither treachery nor violence, he 
ftill continued to fupport with undaunted firmaefs the 
rights of his fellow citizens. 

Having given thefe proofs of public virtue both in a 
military and civil rapacity, he wiAcd to do ftilJ more 
for his country. Obferving with regret how much the 
opinions of the Athenian youth were mifted, and their 
principles and taftc corrupted by philofophers who fpent 
all their time in refined fpeculations upon nature and 
the origin of things, and by fophifts who taught in 
their fchools the arts of falfe eloquence and deceitful 
reafoning ; Socrates formed the wife and generous de- 
fign of iuftituting a new and more ufeful method of in- 
ftrudlion. He juftly conceived the true end of philo- 
fophy to be, not to make an often tat ious difplay of fa- 
perior learning and ability in fubtle difputations or in- 
genious conjeAurcs, but to free mankind from the do- 
minion of pernicious prejudices ; to corredl their vices ;* 
to infpire them with the love of virtue ; and thus con- 
do6l them in the path of wifdom to true felicity. He 
therefore aftumed the chara^er of a motal philofophcr ; 
and, looking upon the whole city of Athens as his 
fchool, and all who were difpofed to lend him iheir 
attention as his pupils, he feized every occafion of com- 
municating moral wifdom to his fellow citizens. He 
pafted the greater part of his time in public; and the me- 
thod of inftru£lion of which he chiefly made ufc was, to 
propofe a fcrics of queftions to the perfon with whom he 
converftd, in order to lead him to fome unforefeen coii- 
clufion. He firft gained the confent of his refpoiuknt 
to fome obvious truths, and then obliged him to admit 
others fhom their relation or refemhlancc to tliofc to 
which he had already aflented. Without making ufc 
of any direft argument or perfuafion, he chofe to lead 
the perfon he meant toinllrinfl, to deduce the truths of 
which he wiflied to convince him, as a necelTary confe- 
quence from his own concefiiuns. He commonly coii- 
dufled thefe conferences with fuch addrefs, as to con- 
ceal his defign till the refpondent had advanced too far 
to recede. On fome uccafions he made ufe of ironiral 
language, that vain men might be caught in their ow n 
replies, and be obliged to confefs their ignorance. He 
never afiumed the air of a morofe and rigid preceptor, 
but communicated ufeful inftru^lion with all the eafe 
and pleafantry of polite converfation. Though emi- 
nently furnifticd wnth every kind of learning, he prefer- 
red moral to fpeculativc wifdom. Convinced that phi- 
lofophy is valuable, not as it furnlftics queltions fur the 
fchools, but as it provides men with a law of life, he 
cenfured his predeceflbrs for fpending all their time iu 
abftrufc refearches into nature, and taking no pains to 
render themfclves ufeful' to mankind. His favourite 
maxim was. Whatever is above us doth not concern us. 
He eftimated the value of knowledge by its utility, and 
recommended the ftudy of geometry, aftronomy, and 
other fcienccs, only fo far as they admit of a pradical 
application to the purpofes of human life. His great 
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gurfgffi. objeA in all hie confcrenetrs anti diftcurfea v>as, to lead up to the guidance of unbiafTed reafoO, which is fuppo- Svcr-tn 

'' npien iuto an acquaiaitancc with thcmfelves ; to convificc fed by fomc to be all thrft be iueant by the genius or 

them of their follies and vices; to infpire them with the tUmM from which he profefltd to receive inUru£lion. 
love of virtue ; and tO furnifh them with ufefiil moral But this opinion is incontillent with the accounts given 

inftnidfoiis. Cicero might therefore very juftly fay of by his followers of that dsemon, and even with the lan- 

Socrates, that he was the firft who called down philo- guage in which he fpoke of it htnifelf. Plato fome* 

fophy from heaven to earth, and introduced her into the times calls it his ^tardiaii, and Apuleiiis his^nsf ; and as 

public walks and domeflic rnircmtiita of men, that (he Xenophon atteils that it was the belief of bis malter 

anight inllrufi them cuncerniiig life and manners. that the gods occafionally communicate to men the 

Through his whole life this good man difeovered a knowledge of future events, it is by no means impro* 

mind fuptrior to the attnidtioos of wealth and power, bable that Socrates admitted, with the generality of his 

Contrary to the general practice of the preceptors of countrymen, the exiftence of thofe intermediate beings 

his time, be inilrufted his pupils without receiving from called of one of which he might fancy hitnfelf 

them any gratnity. He frequently refufed rich pre- the peculiar care. 

fents, which were offered him by Alcibiadts and others. It was one of the maxims of Socrates, “ That a wife 


though importunately urged to accept them by his 
M'jfe. The chief men of Athena were hia (lewards ; 
they fent him in provifions, as they ajrprchended he 
Wanted them; he took what his prefent wants required, 
and returned the reft. Obferving the numerous articles 
of luxury which were expofed to falc in Athens, he ex- 
claimed, “How many things are there which I do not 
want !*’ With Soa'ates, moderation fupplied the place 
of wealth. In his clothing and food, he confulted only 
the demands of nature. He commonly appeared in a 
neat but plain cloak, with his feet uncovered. Though 
his table was only fupplied with fimplo fare, he did not 
foruplc to invite men of fuperior rank to partake of his 
meals ; and when his wife, upon fome fuch occafion, 
fxprefled her diftatisfadlion on being no better pro- 
vided, he delired her to give herfelf no concern ; for if 
liis guefts were wife men, they would be contented with 
whatever they found at his table ; if otherwife, they 
were unworthy of notice. Whilft others, fays he, live 
to cat, wife men eat to live. 

Though Socrates was exceedingly unfortunate in his 
domeftic connexion, he converted this infelicity into an 
occafion of cxercifing his virtues. Xantippe, ooncern- 
ing whofc ill humour ancient writers relate many amu- 
fmg tales, was certainly a woman of a high and unma- 
nageable fpirit. But Socrates, while he endeavoured 
to curb the violence of her temper, improved his own. 
When Alcibiades exprt (Ted his fiirprifc that hia friend 
could bear to live in the fame boufc with lb perverfe 
and quaiTclfome a companion, Socrates replied, that be- 
ing daily inured to ill humour at home, he was the 
belter prepared to encounter perverfenefs and injury 
abroad. 

In the mrdft of domcftic vexations and public difor- 
ders, Strerates retained fuch an unruffled ferenity, tliat 
be was never feen cither to leave his owui houfc or to 
home with a difturbed countenance. In acqui- 
ring this entire dominion over his paflions and appetites, 
he had the greateft meiit, as it was not effcdled without 
a violent ftruggle againft his natural propenfities. Zo- 
pyrus, an emiiu nt phyfiognomift, declared, that he dif- 
covered in the features of the philofopher evident traces 
oC many vicious inclinations. The friends of Socrates 
who were prefent ridiculed the ignorance of this pre- 
tender to extraordinary fagacity. But Socrates himlelf 
ingcnioully acknowledged his penetration, and confefTcd 
that he was in his natural difpolltion prone to vice, bui 
that he had fubdued his inclinations by the power of 
rcafon and philofophy. 

Through the whole of liis life Socrates gave himfelf 
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man will worfhip the gods according to the rnftitut ions 
of the ftate to which he belongs.'* Convinced of tire 
weaknefs of the human underlFanding, and perceiving 
that the pride of philofophy had led his predecefTors in- 
to futile fpeculations on the nature and origin of things, 
he judged it tnoft conftftent with true wifdom to fpeak 
with caution and reverence concerning the divine na- 
ture. 

The wifdom and the virtues of this great man, whilft 
they procured him many followers, created him alfo ' 
many enemies. The Sophifts H , whofe knavery and ig* || 5^^ 5^.. 
norance he took every opportunity of expofing to 
lie contempt, became inveterate in their enmity againft 
fo bold 8 reformer, and devifed an expedient, by which 
they hoped to check the current of his popularity. 

They engaged Ariftophanes, the ftrft buflbon of the 
age, to write a comedy, in which Socrates (hould be 
the principal ehara^er. Ariftophanea, pleated with fo 
promifing an occafion of dtfplaying his low and malig- 
nant wit, undertook the talk, and produced the comedy 
of T/je Cloudtf ftill extant in his works. In this piece, 
Socrates is introduced hanging in a baiket tn the air, 
and thence pouring forth abfurdity and prophaiienefs. 

But the philofopher, (bowing in a crowded theatre that 
he was wholly unmoved by this ribaldry, the fatire 
failed of its effe^ ; and when Ariftophanes attempted 
the year following to renew the piece with alterations 
and additions, tlie reprefentatiou ^at fo much difeou- 
raged, that he was obliged Co difcontiUUe it. 

From this time Socrates continued for many years to 
purfue without interruption his laudable dcftgn of in- 
ilru 61 ing and reforming his fellow •citixens. At length, 
however, when the inflexible integrity with which he 
had difebarged the duty of a fenatbr, and the firmnefs 
with which he had oppofed every kind of political cor- 
ruption and oppreftion, bad greatly incrcafed the num- 
ber of his enemies, clandrftine arts were employed to 
raifea general prejudice agatnft him. The people were 
induftrioufly remitided, that Critias, who had been one 
of the moft cruel of the thirty tyrants, and Alcibiades, 
who had infulted religion, by defacing the public fta- 
tucR of Mercury, and performing a mock reprefentation 
of the Ekuftnian myfteries, had in their youth been dif- 
cipIcR of Socrates ; and the minds of the populace be* 
ing thus prepared, a diri ‘61 accufation was preferred 
againft him before the rupreme court of judicature. His 
at cufera were Anytus a Icather-dreflcr, who had long 
entertained a perfonal enmity againft Socmes, for rc- 
prebiMiJing his avarice, in depriving his fans of the be- 
nefits of learning, that they might purfue the gains of 
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t Melitui, a young rhetoriciani who waff napuble 
of uuideruking «i)y t^nng for thte fake of gain i and 
LycuOf who wi|8 gM of any opportunity of difplay4ng 
IlU talenti, Th<?n«x;u£ation« which waadeUvercUto the 
f^natn under the namr of MeUtiw» was tins < « Mdiiiisi 
fuH of Mtditus, of the tril>eof Fythua, accufeth Socra* 
tea, fpn of SophronifeuB, of the tribe of Alopec. So- 
crates violates laws, in not acknowledging the gods 
wliich the ttate ncic»nowl«dg«tSi and by introducing new 
divinities. He alCa violates the laws by corrupting the 
youth. Be bis punifhment nEATH.** 

'riiis charge was delivered upon oath to the fenate ; 
gnd Crito a friend of Socrates became furcty for his ap- 
pearance on the day of trial, Anytus fooii afterwards 
fent a private meiTage to Socralesi alTuring him that if 
he would defid from cenfuring his condudt. he would 
withdrgvv his aceufation. But Socrates refufed to com- 
bly with fo dutgradiiig a condition-; and with his ufual 
Ipirit repliedt “ Whilft I live I vuiU nevci* diCgiiife the 
truth.» uor ipeak otherwifs than my duty requires/’ 
The interval between tlie accusation .and the trial be 
fprnt in plitlofopbical converfatkrris with bis friends, 
clioofing tt» cUfeourfe upon any other fubje^Sf rather tlian 
bis own ilt nation. 

- . , When the day of trial arrived*^ hi* aecufers appeared 

iu the fenate^ and attempted to fuppnrc their charge in 
thj'ce dilUn 4 l (pecchen, which itrongly marked their re- 
fpv^ive ebars^icra. Phito, who a young man, and 
a.*Acalatis fcdlourer of Socrates, then rofe up to addrefs 
the judges in defence of his mafter ; but whilft he was 
attempting to apologise for hit, youth, be was abruptly 
coa^uMinded by the court to At down. Socrates^ how- 
ever, actdfd no sdvoeaUt. Afcending the chair whh all 
iju: i«it;nity,of e#nfcloui>innoceci«e, and with all the 
dignity af ruperjor merlt* delivnedt in a drm and 
inaiilytone, an uapremtsditated defence of himfdf, which 
dUnced hisupporvents, aud ought to have convinced his 
judges. After tracing tlie prt^grelk of the confpiracy 
whidihad bcen .raifed againli him to its true fouree, 
ihc jealoiify imd refentmeuk of tneu whofe iguorance he 
lii^l nnd whore vices be had ridiculed and ro 

j^roved, be diftini^ly replied -to the Tcveral chargee 
brought again ft him hyMclitus, To prove that he 
had not been, guilty of impiety towards the gods of his 
country, he appealed to his frequent practice of attend- 
hij* tile public wligicui fcftiyuls. The crime of iiitro- 
dveing new diiduitka, withwhich he was charged, chief- 
ly as it, feeras on the .ground of the admonitions which 
kc prafciTed.to have received from an iuvifible <powcr, 
be di(claimed,.by pleading that jt was no new thing for 
men to confuLt tiie gods and receive inftrudlions from 
them. To refute tht charge of his having been a cor- 
rupter of youthi he urged the example which he had 
uniformly, exhibited of jufticc, moderation, and tempe- 
raxjct' j the mortd fpirit and tendency of his diicourfes; 
and the which bad adually been produced by his 
dodrihe upon the mauncr* of the young. Then, dif- 
tUiuing to iblicit the mercy of Im judges, he entiled up- 
uii them for that jplHce which their office ai d their 
oath obliged them to admini! ^ r; and profcfii.ig his faiih 
and confidence in Gpd, refigned himfclf to ibtir plca- 
fure.. 

The judgea, whofe prejudices would not fuffer them 
to paiy due attention to this apology, or to examipe 
VoL. XVII. Part IL 


with impartiality the merits of tlie caufe, unmedtately Sssmutsi 
dcclm^ him guilty of the crimes erf which he flood ic- 
cufed* Socrates, in this ftage of ibe trial, h^.a right 
to enter his plea againft the punUhment which the ac- 
cu (era demanded, and inftead of tl»e frntcncc of deiilh, 
tp propofe fome pecuniary amercement. But he at firli 
peremptorily refufed to make any propofal of thin kind* 
imagining that it might be coiiftrued into an Hcknow4 
ledgment of guilts and aflerted, that hin comhuSt merit- 
ed from the ftate reward rather than puiiiihment. At 
length, however, he was prevaikd upon by his fritmls 
to offer upon their credit a fine of thirty ar/W* Tlic 
judges, nutwithflanding, Hill remained inexoi'sbk:: they 
proceeded, without farther delay, to prunoiiiice fentrnce 
upon him ; and he was condemned to be put to death 
by the poifon of hemlock- 

The fentcnce being pafted, he was fent to prifoti j 
which, fays Seneca, he entered with the fame refidu- 
tion and firmnef* with which he bad oppufed the thirty 
tyrants ; and took away all ignominy from the place, 
which could not be a prifon while be was there, lie 
lay in fetters 50 day* ; and was conilantly vifitcd by 
Crito, Plato, and other friends, with whom he psfTt'd 
the time in difpute after his ufuat manner. Anviou* 
to fare fu valuable a life, tliey urged him tu attempt his 
efcape, or at Icall to permit them to convey him away ; 
and Crito weiii fo far, as to afttire him that, by his in- 
tereft with the jailor, it might be eaflly accomplllhcd, 
and to offer him a retreat in TUeffaly ; but Socml ** 
rejected the propofal, as a criminal violation of the 
lavirs ; and aftted them, whether there was any place 
out of Attica which death could not reach. 

At length the day arrived when the officers to whofe 
care he was committed delivered t(> Socrates eaily in 
the morning the final order for bin txecutiou, and im- 
mediately, according to the law, fet him at liberty from 
his bonds. His friends, who came thus eaily to the 
prifon that they might have an opportunity of corjvi r- 
ftiig with their mailer through the day, found hi* wife 
fitting by him witli a child lu her arms. Socrates, that 
the irnnquilliiy of his lad moments might not be dif-» 
turbed by her unavailing lamentations, requetlecl that 
(he might be conducted home. With the moi't fi antic 
exprefiiona of grief flic left the prifon. An intereUing 
convcrfatioii then paiTeJ between Socrates and his 
friends, whicli chiefly tiirnc’d upon the immortality of 
the foul. Ill the couifc of this convcrfation,.he expref- 
fed his difapprob.ition of the pra^t'ce <>i fuicid.^, and af- 
fured his fner.Ji that his chief iupport m his preftnt fi* 
tua-tion was an expectation, tlniUgh not. unnuxed with 
doubts, of A happy exillcnce after dralli. “It would 
be iuexcufablc in me (fiiid he) to iLdpifi* dc.ith, if I 
were not perfiudcd, that it will condu t me info the 
prefence of the gods, who arc the mull rightfous go- 
vernors, and into the fociety ofjui'l and gojtl men: 
but X derive confidence from the hope that foineiiiiug 
of man remains after death, and that the condiiion of 
good men will then be iiuich beiivr than that ol the 
bad/' Crito afterwards a iking him, in what manner 
he wdflicd U> be buried ? Socralca rcphcd, with a fmile, 

As you pleafe, provided I do not efcape out of your 
hands.” Tlicn, turning to the reft of his friends, he 
faid, ” Is it not llrange, after all that 1 have faid to 
convince you that 1 am going to the focicty of the hap- 
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Samtei. py, that Crito ftill thinks that this body> which will 
'~v~— foon be a lifclefs corpfc, is Socrates? Let him difpofe 
of my body as he plcafes, but let him not at its inter- 
incnt moilrn oyer it as if it were Socrates/* 

Towards the'clofe of the day he retired into an ad- 
joining apartment tb bathe ; his friends, in the mean 
time, expreiBng to one another their grief at the pro- 
of lofing fo excellent a father, and being left to 
pafs the reft of their days in the folitary ilate of or- 
phans. After a fliort interval, during which he gave 
fome ncccflary inftruAions to his doineftics, and took 
his laft leave of his children, the attendant of the prifon 
informed him, that the time for drinking the poifon 
was come. The executioner, though accuftomed to 
fuc'h feenes, ihed tears as he pTcfented the fatal cup. 
S'lcrates received it without change of countenance or 
the Icaft appearance of perturbation ; then offering up 
a prayer to the gods that they would grant him a pro- 
fperous paffage into the invifible world, with perfeft 
cbmpofure he fwallowed the poifonous draught. His 
friends around him bur ft into tears. Socrates alone re- 
mained unmoved. He upbraided their pufillanimity, 
and entreated them to cxcrcife a manly conftancy wor- 
thy of the friends of virtue. He continued walking till 
the chilling operation of the hemlock obliged him to lie 
down upon his bed. After remaining fora fliorttime 
iilent, he requefted Crito (probably in order to refute a 
calumny which might prove injurious to his friends af- 
ter his dcceafe) not to neglect the offering of a cock 
which he had vowed to Efculapius. Then, covering 
himfelf with his cloak, he expired. Such was the fate 
of the virtuous Socrates ! A ftory, fays Cicero, which 
1 never read without tears. 

The friends and difciples of this illuftrious teacher 
of wifdom were deeply affliAed by his death, and at- 
tended his funeral with every expreflion of grief. Ap- 
prehcnfive, however, for their own fafety, they foon af- 
terwards privately withdrew from the city, and took up 
their refidence in diftant places. Several of them vifit- 
ed the philofophcr Luclid of Megara, by whom they 
were kindly received. No fuoner was the unjuft con- 
demnation of Socrates known through Greece, than a 
general indignation was kindled in the minds of good 
men, who univerkilly regretted that fo diftinguiflicd an 
advocate for virtue ftouTd have fallen a facrihee to jea- 
loufy and envy. The Athenians thcmfclvcs, fo remark- 
able for their caprice, who never knew the value of 
their great men till after their death, foon became fen- 
iiblc the folly as well as criminality of putting to 
death the man who had been the chief ornament of 
their city and of the age, and turned their indignation 
againft his accufers. Melitus was condemned to death ; 
and Anytus, to cfcapc a fimilar fate, went into volun- 
tary exile. To give a farther proof of the fiiiccrity of 
their regret, the Athenians for a while interrupted pub- 
lic buhnefs j decreed a general mourning ; recalled the 
exiled friends of Socrates : and crcdled a ftatue to his 
memory in one of the moft frequented parts of the ci- 
ty. His death happened in the firft year of the pbih 
olympiad, and in the 70th year of his age. 

Soerdtes left behind him nothing in writing ; but 
his illuftrious pupils Xenophon and Plato have in fortie 
incafure fupplicd this defc£l. The Mefnoirs of Socra- 
tes, written by Xenophon, afford, however, a much 


more accurate idea of the opinions of Socrates, and of Soentet 
bit manner of teaching, than the Dialogues of Plato, it 
who everywhere mixes hi« own conceptions and didlioiv 
with the ideas and language of his maftcr. It it rela- ^ 

ted, that when Socrates heard Plato recite his Lyfis, 
he faid, How much does this young man make me 
fay which I never conceived !” 

Hit diftinguifhing chara^er was that of a moral phi- 
lofopher ; and his do^rine concerning God amd religionr 
was rather practical than fpeculative. But he did not 
ncgledt to build the ftrudure of religious faith upon 
the firm foundation of an appeal to natural appearances : 

He taught, that the Supreme Being, tbou^i invilible, 
it clearly feen in bis works ; which at once demonftrate 
his exiftence and his wife and beneyolent providence. He 
admitted, befides the one Supreme Deity, the exiftence 
of beings who poffefs a middle ftation between God 
and man, to whoCe immediate agency be aferibed x\ie 
ordinary phenomena of nature, and whom he fiippoftd 
to be particularly concerned in the management of hu- 
man affairs. Hence he declared it to be the duty of 
every one, in the performance of religious rites, to fol- 
low the cuftoms of his country. At the fame time, he 
taught, that the merit of all religious offerings depends- 
upon the chara6ter of the worlhipper, and that the p;od8 < 
take pleafureinthefacrifices of hone but the truly pious.- 

Concerning the human foul, the opinion of Socrates, 
acdording to Xenophon, was, that it is allied to the Di- 
vine Being, not by a participation of effenee, but by » 
fimilarity of nature 1 that man excels all other animals 
in the faculty of reafon ; and that th^ exiftence of good 
men will be continued after death in a ftate in which 
they will receive the reward of their virtue* Although 
ft appears that on this latter topic he was not wholly 
free from uncertainty, the confolation which he profef- 
fed to derive from this fource in theimmediate profpeA 
of death, leaves little room to doubt that he entertained 
a real expedation of immortaluy : and there is reafoa 
to believe that be was the only philofophcr of ancient 
Greece whofc principles admitted of fuch an expecta- 
tion f fee META^HYS1Cr, Pan Hi. Chap. IV.) Of his 
moral fyftem, which was in X high degree pure, and 
founded on the fureft bafis, the reader will ftnd a ftioft 
view in our article Moral Phi 4 L 080 PH¥, N® 4. 

SocRATXS was alfo the name of an eocleiiaftical hif- 
torian of the 5th century, born at Conftantinople in the 
beginning of the reign of Thcodofius : he profelTed the 
law and pleaded at the bar, whence < he obtained the 
name of Sehohfiicw, He wrote an ecckliaftical hiftory 
from the year 309, where Euiebius ended, down to 
440; and wrote with great exa^efs and judgment* 

An edition of Etifebius and Socrates, in Greek an 1 
Latin, with notea by Reading, was publiftied at Lon- 
don in ijto* 

SODA, the name given by the French chemifts to the 
mineral alkali, which is found native in many parts of 
the world: it is obtained alfa irom common fait, and 
from the afhesof the kaiU a (pecies of falfola. See Al- 
kali, N® 7. and Chemistry, / n^ex. 

Soda is alfo a name w a heat in the ftomach or 
heartburn* See Medicine, N® 275. 

SODOM, formeily a town of l^jlcftinc in Afia, fa- 
mous in Scripture for the wickediiefs of its inhabit aiits, 
and their deftru^ion by fire from heaven on account of 
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fioflAmy, that wickednefs. The place where it Hood is nowco- 
Sodor. vered by the waters of the Dead Sea, or the lake Af- 
phaltitrs. See Asfhaltitfs. 

SODOMYi an unnatural crirocy fo called from the 
city of Sodomy which was deftroyed by hre for the 
fame. The Levitical law adjudged thofc guilty of this 
execrable crime to death ; and the civil law afligns the 
fame punishment to it. The law of England makes it 
felony. There is no ilatute in Scotland againil Sodo- 
my ; the libel of the crime is therefore founded on the 
divine law, and pra^ice makes its puniShment to be 
burned alive. 

SODOKy a name always conjoined with Man* in 
mentioning the bi(hop of Man's diocefe. Concerning 
the origin and application of this word« very different 
opinions have been formed by the learned. Buchanan 
(l.ib. 1 . Cap. h ) before bis time the name 

of SoJor was given to a town in llie ide of Man. In 
Gough^BeditionofCamden' 8 J 9 rirciinM( Vol.ll I. p.701 . ) 
it is faidy that after the ide of Man was annexed to the 


by an old Icelandic writery trandated and enlarged by 
Torfaeusy that Uie ^hudse or WefLern 1 flee of Scotland 
were divided into two cluftersy Nordureys and Sudureys. ^ 
The Nordurcysy which were feparaled from the Sude- 
reys by the point of Ardnamurchany a promontory in 
Argyllfhirey condiled of Muck, Egg* Rumy Cannay 
Skyy Rafayy Barray South Uifty North Uidy Bcnbecu- 
Isy and Eewisy IndudiDg Harris, with a great number of 
fmall ides. The Sudercys u'cre, Man, Arran, Bute, 
Cumra, Avon, Gid, Ila, Colonfay, Jura, Scarba, Mull, 
Iona, Tiree, Coll, Ulva, and other fmall idands. All 
tliefe when joined together, and fubje^ to the fame 
prince, made up the kingdom of Man and the ides. In 
the Norwegian language Sui/er and Norder, dgnifying 
fouthern and northern, and ey or ay an idand. When 
the JEbudac were under one monarch, the feat of em- 
pire was fixed in the Siidereys, and the Nordureys were 
governed by deputies ; hence the former are much of- 
tener mentioned in hillory than the latter ; hence, tOo, 
the Sudereys often comprehend tbcNordurcys, as in our 


crown of England, this appellation was given to a fmall 
idand within muiket-fhot of Man, in which the cathe- 
dral ftandsy called by the Norwegians the Holm^ and by 
the inhabitants the Peel, In fupport of this opinion a 
• charter is quoted A. D. 1505, in which Thomas carl 
of Derby and lord of Man confirms to Huati Hefketh 
bifhop of Sodor all the lands. &o« anciently belonging 
to the bifhops of Man. ^ Ecclefiatn cathredalem fandti 
Gerroani in Holm Sodor vel Pele vocatum, ecclcfiam 
fanfli Patricii ibidem, et locum prsefatum in quo eccle- 
fia prsefatse fitie funt.” The truth bf either, or per- 
haps of bothy thefe accounts might be allowed ; but 
neither of them are fufficient to account for the conilant 
conjun 61 ion of Sodor and Man^ in charters, regifters, 
and hiilories. If Sodor was a (mail town or idand be- 


daysScotlandisfomctimescompreheiidcdundcrrEnglaad. 
Sudereys, or Suder, when anglicifed, became Sodor ; 
and all the weilern ides of Scotland being included in 
one diocefe under the Norwegian princes, the bidiop 
appointed to fiipcrintend them was called the bidiop of 
Man and the ides, or the bilhop of Soder and Man. 
Since Man was conquered by Edward III. it has been 
feparated from the other ides, and its bidiops have ex- 
ereifed no jurifdi^^ion over them. Should it now be 
adeed, why then is the bidiop of Man dill called the bi- 
fhop of Sodor and Man ? w’c reply, that wc have been 
able to difeuver no rcafon ; but fuppofc the appellation 
to be continued in the fame way, as the title king of 
France, has been kept up by the kings of Great Britain, 
for feveral centuries after the EngUdi were entirely ex* 


longing to Man, it cannot be conceived why it is al- 
wa}8 mentioned before it, or rather why it (hould be 
nientioned at all in fpcaking of a bidiop's diocefe. To 
fpeak of the bifhopric of Sodor and Man in this cafe 
w'oidd be as improper as it would be to call the bidiop- 
ric of Durham the bifhopric of Holy Idand and Dur- 
liam, or the bifhopric of Darlington'and Durham 5 the 
former being a fmall ifland and the latter a town beloug- 
ing to the county and diocefe of Durham. Neither 
of thefe accounts^ therefore, give a fatisfadlory account 
of the original coujundlion of Sodor and Mao. 

The ifland of Iona was the place where the bifhop of 
the ifles refided, tlie cathedral church of which, it is 
faid, was dedicated to our Saviour, in Greek Soier, 
hence Sotorenfes^ which might be corrupted into W«- 
renfes^ a name frequently given by Danilh writers to 
the weilern ifles of Scotland. That we may be the 
more difpcjfcd to accede to riits Grecian etymology, 
the advocates for this o])inion tell us, that the name 
Icoiumkill^ which is often applitd to this ifland, is alfo 
.of Greek cxlraaion, lielng derived from Cclumlo, «a 
■pigeon i” a meaning that cxa^ly correfponds to the 
Celtic word Co/um and the Hebrew word Iona. We 
mull confefF, however, that wc have vtry little faith in 
the ccmjeAiirfs of etymologies, and think that vpon no 
occafioii they alone can ellablifli any fai-l, thougli when 
concurring with fafts they eertauily tei:d to confl.m 
and explain them. It is only fiom hiflorieal fads that 
^e can know to what SotU.r wa^ applied. 

It appeals from the hillory of the Orkneys, compiled 


pellcd from France. 

SOFA, in the Eafl, a kind of alcove raifed half a 
foot above the floor of a chamber or other apartment ; 
and ufed as the place of Hate, where vifitcjrs of dilliric- 
tion arc received. Among the Turks the whole floor 
of their flate-rooms is covered with a kind of tapeilry, 
and on the window fide is railed a fofa or foplia, laid 
with a kind of matircfs, covered with a carpet much 
richer than the other. On this carpet the Turks are 
feated, both men and women, like the laylorsin Eng- 
land, crofs-lcgged, leaning aginll the wall, which is 
bolllered with velvet, fatin, or other fluff fuiiable to 
the feafon. Here they cat their meals j only laying a 
fkin over the carpet to feive as a tablecloth, and a 
round wooden board over all, covered with plates, See. 

SOFALA, or CtFALA, a kingdom of Africa, lying 
on the coall of Mofambique, near Zanguebar. It is 
bounded on the north by Monomotapa ; oji the call by 
the Mofambique lea ; on tlie foulb by the kingdom of 
Sabia ; and on the well by that of Mauicii. It con- 
tains mines of gold and iron, and a great number of cle- 
pbants. It is governed by a king, tributary to the 
Portuguefe, who built a fort at the principal town, 
which is of the fame name, and of great importance for 
their trade to the EulL Indies. It is feated in a iuiall 
ifland, near the mouth of a river. E. Long. 35. 40. 
S. I. at. io. 20. 

SOFFITA, or SovFiT, in architcdlure, any timber 
ceiling foimed of crol’u beams of flying cornicts, the 
fquarc coinparliments or pannclsof wliicb arc enriched 
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Bofiu with fculpturt) paiutbgf 6 r gilding $ fucli arc tbofe in finiflied mcdala and private coins. To enumerate all the 

ll the palaces of 'ltalVy and iu the apartments of the produQ ions of this mannfa^ory would ^e tedious ( a.) 

Ko ho. X^yxembourg at Paris. In a national view, Mr Boukon^s undertakings arc " ^ 

Soft iTA, or is, alfo ufed for the under (ide or highly valuable and important. By collffting around 
face of an architrave; and more jiarticulariy for tliat of him artilU of vaiious defcriptions, rival talents Imve 
the corona or larmidr, which the ancients called /tri/v/zr, been called forth, and by fiicccflivc competition have 

the French pJafand, and we iifually the drip. It is en- been multiplied to an extent highly hencficial to the 

riched with compartments of rofes ; and in the Doric public. The manual arts partook of the benefit, and 
order has i8 drops, dlfpofed in three ranks, fix in each, became proportionahly improved, 

placed to the right of the guitaG, at the bottom of the A barren heath has been covered with plenty and 
triglyphs. population; and Mr Boulton’s woiks, which in ihtir 

SOFf, or Sorm. See Sop ht. infancy were little known and attended to, now c*»vei 

SOFTENING, in painting, the mixing or diluting feveral acres, give employment to more than 6oo pci- 
of colours with the brufii or pencil. fons, and arc faid to be the firfl of their kind in 35iirope. 

SOHO, the name of a fet of works, or mamifa^ory SOII^, the mould covering the furfacc of the carili, 
of a variety of hard wares, belonging to Mr Boulton, fi- in which vegetable grow. It ferves as a fiippoit ftH‘ 
tuated on the borders of Staflbrdfliire, within two milec vegetables, and as refervoir for receiving and cominii* 
of Birmingham ; now fo juftly celebrated as to dcfcrvc nienting their nourifliment. 

a fhort hiflorical detail. Soils arc commonly double or triple compounds of 

About 30 years ago the premifes confifted of a fmall the feverarreputed primitive earths, except tlie batytic 
mill and a few obfeure dwellings. Mr Boulton, in con- (fee I^artws). The maguefiin likewife fparingly oc- 
jun^lion with Mr Fothergill, then his partner, at an ex- curs. The more fertile foils afford alfo a fmall pi-o- 
pence of 9000L crc£fe‘d a handfomc and extenfive edi- portion of coally fubllnnce arifmg from putrefa6lioii, 
iice, wdih a view of maniifadluring metallic toys. The aad fomc traces of marine acid and gypfiim. The vuJ- 
firfl produdfions confided of butlonu, Imcklcs, watch- gar divifion into clay, chalk, land, and gravel, is well - 
chains, trinkets, and fuch other articles as were pecu- uiidcrflooJ. L*oam denotes any foH moderately adhe- 
liar to Birmingham. Novelty, tyfle, and variety, were, five; and,* according to the ingrcifient that predomi- 
however, always con fpicuous; and plated wares, known nates, it receives the epithets of clayey, chalky, Tandy, 
by the name of Sheffield plate, comprifing a great va- or gravelly. The intimate mixture <>f clay with the 
ricty of ufeful and ornamental articles, became another oxydes of iron is called * 7 /, and is of a hard confidence 
permanent fubjed of manufadlurc. and a dark reddiffi colour. Sorts bit found by annlylis 

To open channels for the confumpiion of thefe com- to contnin their earthy ingredients in very differeiu pro- 
moditics, all the northern part of Europe was explored portions. According to Mr Giobwt, fertile mould in 
by the mercaotile partner Mr Folhcrgill, A wide and the vicinity of Turin, where the fall of rain amounts 
extenfive corrcfpondencc was thus cllabliflied, the un- yearly to 40 inches, affords for c«ch foo parts, from 
dertukiag became well known, and the manufadurcr 77 to 79 of iilex, from 8 to 14 of argill, and from 5 
by becoming his own merchant, e ventually enjoyed a to 12 of calx ; befides-about one-half of carbonic mat- 
double profu. ter, and nearly an equal weight of gas, partly carbonic 

Impelled by an ardent attachment to the arts, and and partly hydrocarbon ic. The fame experimenter rc- 
by the patriotic ambition of forming bis farvouriie Soho pri ftnts ihccomporitioii of barren foils iu fiffiilar iitiui- 
iiito a fruitful feminary of artifts, ibc proprietor extend- tions to be from 4s to 88 par £ent. of filcx, fmm 20 to 
ed bis views ; and tnen of tallc and talents were now 30 of argill, and from 4 to ao of calx. The celebrated 
foiiglir for, and liber.'illy patronifed. A fiiccersful imi- Bergman found rich foils in the valleys of Sweden, 
ration of the French cr nwuHe ornaments, confiding of where the annual quantity of’tain is 24 inches, to con- 
vafcB, tripods, candelabra, &c. &c. extended the ccle- tain, for each 100 parts, jp6of filiceous fand, 14 of ar- 
brity of the w’orks. Services of plate and other works gill, and 30 of calx. In the climate of Paris, where the 
in filver, both maffive and airy, Were addetl, and an af- average fall of rain is 20 inches, fertile mixtures, ac- 
fay office was eftabliihed in Birmingham. cording to M. Tillct, vary from 46 to 5* par uni. of 

Mr Watt, the ingenious improver of the ficam en- filex* and frcmi 1 i to ty of argiU, with 37 of calx., 
ginc, i:. Tiow in partnerfliip with Mr Boulton ; and they Hence it appears that in dry countrier. rich earths arc nf 
carry on at Soho a maiiufa^iory of llcam engines, not aclofer texture, and contain more of the oalcarebus iii- 
iefs beneficial to the public than lucrative to tlicmfelvcs. gredient, with kfs of the filiceous. Mr Arthur Young 
This valuable machine, tire nature and cxcelltncies of has difeovered, that the value of fertile lands is nearly 
which are dcfcribedinanoiherplace (fee proportioned to the quaniitiesof gas which equal 

Mr Boulton propofed to apply to the operation of coin- weights of their foil afford by difiillation. See Aox.i>*- 
ing, and fuitable apparatus was creeled at a great ex- culture, N® I4.' and 1 18. 

pence, in the hope of being employed by government SOISSONS, ananorent, large* aud con fiderable city* 
ll) make a new copper coinage for the kingdom. Ar- of France, in the department of Aifric and late province 
tifis of merit were engaged, and fpecimens of exquifite of Soifl’onnois. It was the capital of a kingdom of the 
delicacy were exhihitcJl ; but as no national coinage fame name, under the firft race of the French monurchs. 
has taken place, the works are employed upon high It coutaius about 12^000 inhabitants, and is a binK)p’8 

fee. 


(a) It was at this place, in the year 1772, that Mr Eginton invented his expeditious method of copying 
pictures in oil. 
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TKe cQviroiM urc clurming, buft the llfccta trc is a (Itndcr dimbing plant, rifinr to fix or more fed in 

iiauow, and the houfes iU-buitt. The fine catiiedral height. The leaves arc gtncralTy oral, pointed, and of • 

has one of the moil oouiiderable chapters in the king- a deep green colour ; the lElowers hang in loofe clufierSi 

dam ; And the bifliop, when the archbishop of Rheiens of a purple colour, and divided into five pointed feg- 

wasubrent, had a right to crown the Jting. Tlie cafile, ments. The calyx is purple, perfifUnt, and divided iii- 

thoiigh ancient, is not tiiat in which the kings of the to five. The five filaments arc (liort, black, and inferted 

firft » ac<‘ refided. Soiifons is fented in a very picafaiit into the tube of the corolla. The anthcra- ycllw, e-'td, 

and fertile valky, on the river Aifoe, miles well by and united in a point as ufual in thi» genus. The ftyle 

iioith of Rhelmr, and 6o north-call of Paris. E. Long, is long, and terminates in an obtulc fiigma. The berry, 

3. 24. N. Lat. 49. 23. when ripe, is red, and conuins many fiat yellowifn feeds. 

bOKE, or SoK. See Socaok. ' It grows in hedges well fupplicd with water, and 

SOKEMANS. Sec Soc and Socage. flowers about the end of June. On chewing the roots. 


SOLr in mufic, the fifth note of the gamut, 1//, re, 
fw /, ph fvl, la. See Gamvt, 

Sol, or S'/u^ a French coin made up of copper mix- 
ed with a little filver, and is worth upwards of an Eiig* 
lilh lulfpewny, or the 23d part of an Englilh {hilling. 
The fnl when firil ilruck was equal in value to 12 de- 
nicr'iTouniois, whence it was allb called ^lou%amtA name 
it lUll retains, tho’ itsancient value be l! hanged j the fol 
having been iiiice aiigmentcdbytliree dcnici's,and ftruck 
With a puncheon of a ileur-dedis, to make it current for 
15 deuiers. Soon after .the edd fols were coined over 
again, and both old aud new were indifferently made 
carrent for 15 dcuiers. In 1709, the value of the fame 
fuln was laifed to ih deniers. Towards the latter end 
of the reign of Louis XIV. the fol of 18 dctiiers was 
again low'ertd lu 15 ; and by the late king it was re- 
duced to the original value of iz. What it is at pie- 
Lnt pollerity may perhaps difeover. 

The Dutch have alfo two kinds of foie ; the one of 
filvtr, called /r*U degros^ and likcwifc fchvUing; the other 
of copper called allb the Jluyver. 

Sol, the Suitf in aftroiiumy, ^Urology, &c. See 
Astaojiomy, pajjim, 

Sol, in cliemillryt is gold : thus called from an opi- 
nion that thi»4 metal is in a particuLir manner under the 
luflutnce of the fun. 

St)L, in heraldry, denotes Or, the gulden colour in 
the arms of fi'vereign princes. 

SOLACES, or SoLtus, in anatomy, one of the ex- 
ttulbr mulbles of the fool, rifing from the upper and 
binder parts (tf the tibia and fibula. 

SOLAN-coosf, in ornithol ogy. Sec Pelicanus. 

SOLANDRA, in botany ; A genus of plants bo 
K»ngiug to live clnfs <j.f monodclphia, and to the order of 
ffilyandriii ; and in the natural fyllcm arranged iiiider 
the 38lh orckr,. Trliocea. The calyx is fimple ; the 
cajiiulf oblong, wreathed, fwd fivc-cellcd; t}icfeed>«re 
many, difpftfcd in cells in a dovkblc order. The valves 
Alter maturity are div^irieaied,. even to the hafe, and 
winged inwards I y tlie partition. The c>nly fpecies is 
the Lohuia. 'This genus was full named Solandra, in 
honour of Dr SolancKi, by Murray inthe 14th edition 
of VfyiettilNlhm. 

SOLANUM, inboup.y: A genus of the mitnogynin 
oixler, belonging lo the f entuudna cUfs of plants 5 and 
in like natural metliod ranking under the zRth ijrdcr, 
JLuridtm. *rhc cidyx is inferior; the coiolla is rotate, 
and generally mo nop hylloud ; the fniii a berry, bilocu- 
lar, and containing many fmall and flat feeds. Q1 this 
gcBiis there arc fifi fpecics, inofi of them ruilwcsol the 
Eall and Weft Indies. The moft lemaikable of which 
are the follOwdiig : 

1. The l)ulLi.nuu'^y a native of Brilaiu aud of Africa, 


w*c fiift fccl a bkter, then a fwcet, talle ; bercc the 
name. The berries are fiiid to be poilonous, and may 
ealily be milUken by children for currants. The fitpUr^ 
or younger branches are direflcd for ufe, and may be 
employed either frefli <>r dried : they fhould be gdtln 1- 
ed in the autumn. This plant is generally given in de- 
cudlion oriiifuiion. Razoii dindlsthe following: Take 
dried dulcamara twigs, half a drachm, and pom upon it 
16 ounces of fpring water, which mull be boiled down 
to 8 ounces; then drain it. Three or four tea fpoonfuls 
to be taken every four hours, diluted with milk lo pre- 
vent its exciting a naufea. Several authors take nonce, 
that the duleaniara pai takes of the milder powers of the 
nightftiadc, joined to a n‘ft»lvent and faponaccous quali- 
ty ; hence it promotes the lecretioiis of urine, fwcat, 
the menfes, and lochia. It is recommended in a variety 
of diforders; but particularly in rhtnmatifms, obftrutl- 
cd menfes, and lochia, alfo in fome obllinaie eutancous 
difrulVs. 

2. The K't^rum^ common in many places in Britain 
about dunghills and wafte places. It riles to about tw’o 
fci t in height. The ftalk is hctbaceous, the leaves alter- 
nate, iriegularly oval, iiidenud, aud tloihed with loft 
hairs. 'I'lie flowers are wliiic ; the btiiies black and 
Ihining. It appears to polTefs the dtlcierious qnnlities 
of the cjther inglitfliades in a very high degree, ar.d even 
the fmell of the ])iniit is laid to caufc fieeju The bci- 
rictt are cqiuilv poifonons with the leaves ; caufing 
diidgia. and di/it and violent diflortiofts ot the limbs 
ill children. Mr Clcukcr m i 757 rccv:mivcnded .ts in- 
ternal ufe in old fores, in fcrufulous and cancerous ulcers, 
curaiicouh eruptions, and in droplivs. He lays, that cric 
grain iiifufcd in an ounce (T water fometimes produced a 
confidcrabk'. effect ; that in the dofe of Iv^o or three 
grains it feldoni failed to f vacuate the hrft p?n. ge6,lt> in- 
creafe very fcntiuly the difeharges by the flvin .iiid kid- 
neys, and fonuHiinci.to <‘cca»iuii hc:id'.\»,h,dro wfincfs, gid- 
dmtTs, and ddmucis lif fight. Mr Brui u fuld dtclaies, 
that in cafes in which li^ tried this folanum, i}:cy were 
iiuu’b aggravated Iw it ; ai.d that 111 01. e cj:le 111 ihr 
dofe of one grain it piovcd mortal to one of his pa- 
tients ; thercfoit hccoiitind& its ufe is pjejudicial. This 
opiuiou feems tacitly lo be coiifnmcd, as it is now ne- 
ver given internally. In ancient time* it was cmjilvjy- 
cd externally as a difeutient and ahodyr.t in foinc tuta- 
neous afte^'tions, tumefajTtioiis of the glands, ulcers, and 
difolders of the eyts. The fJtirivm tii[>runi trulrum^ a 
native of the Weil Indies, is calltd guvia by the ne- 
groes. It is fo far fiom having any dclctciious qua- 
lity, that it is daily ferved up at table as greens or Ipin- 
iiage. It has an agreeable bitter lafte, 

3. Lyioptrjii umy the love-apple, or tomato, ciilrivatcd 
in gardeus in the w^armer parts of Europe aud in all i ru- 

« r-iLai 
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SdUfium pical countriea. The iialk is herbaceous, the leaves 
SolLr poit^ted, and deeply divided. The flowers 

* . are on Ample raceml^s they are fmall and yellow. Tha 
berry is of the of a plum : they are fmooth, 
/hining, foft ; and are either of a yellow or rcddi/h .co* 
lour. The tomato is daily ufe ; being either boiled 
in foups or broths, or lerved up boiled as ganiiflies to 
flcni-ineats. 

3. Me/on^eno\ the egg-plant, or vegetable egg. This 
is alfo cultivated in gardens, particularly in Jamaica. It 
feldom rifes above a foot in height. The (talk is her- 
baceous and fmooth ; the leaves oval and downy ; the 
flowers are large and blue j the fruit is as big, and very 
like, the egg of a goofe. It is often ufed boiled as a 
vegetable along with animal food or butter, and fuppof* 
cd to be aphrodifiac and lo cure fterility. 

5. Lonjrum. This plant is alfo herbaceous, but grows 
much ranker than the foregoing. The flowers are blue; 
and the fruit is fix or eight inches long, and propor- 
tionally thick. It is boiled and eaten at table as the 
egg-plant, 

6 . Tuberofutn^ the common potato. Sec Potato. 

SOLAR, fomethiiig belonging to the Sun. 

Soi^k Spots. Sec Astronomy, Index. 

SOLDAN. See Sultan. 

SOLD ANELLA, in botany i A genus of plants 
belonging to the clafs of pentandria^ and order of mono- 
gynia ; and in the natural fyflem arranged under the 
21 ft order, Precise. The corolla is campanulated ; the 
border being very finely cut into a great many feg- 
incnts. The capfulc is unilocular, and its apex poly- 
dentate. 

SOLDER, SoDDER, or a metallic or mineral 

comporillon ufed in foldering or joining together other 
metals. 

Solders arc made of gold, filver, copper, tin, bifmuth, 
and lead ; ufually obferving, that in the compufitiati 
there be fome of the metal that is to be folclered mixed 
with fome higher and finer metals. Guldfmiths ufually 
make four kinds of folder, viz. folder of eight, where 
to fcveii parts of filver there is one of brafs or copper ; 
folder of fix, where only a fixlh part is copper ; folder 
of four, and folder of three. It is the mixture of cop- 
per in the folder that makes raifed plate come always 
cheaper then flat. 

As mixtures of gold with a little copper arc found 
to melt with Icfb heat than pure gold itfelf, thefc mix- 
tures ferve as folders for gold : two pieces of fine gold 
aie foldcred by gold tliai has a fmall admixture of cop- 
per ; and gold alloyed with copper is foldered by fuch 
H5 is alloyed with more copper ; the workmen add a 
little filver as well as copper, and vary the proportious 
of the two lo one another, fo as to make the colour of 
the folder conefpond as nearly as may be to that of the 
piece. A inixlUTC of gold and copper is alfo a folder 
for fine copper as well as for fine gold. Gold being 
particularly difpofed to unite with iron, proves an ex- 
cellent folder for the finer kinds of iron and ftcel inftru- 
jneiits. 

The folder ufed by plumbers is made of two pounds 
f)F lend to one of block tin. Its goodoefs is tried by 
melting it, and pouring the bignefs of a crown-piece on 
a table ; for, if good, there will arife little bright fliining. 
ilars therein. The folder for copper is made like that 
of the plumbeu ; only^vi'xth copper and tin ; and for 

4 - 


very nice works, inftead of tin, tliey fometimes ufe t SoUcrlr^ 
quantity of filver. Solder for iiu is made of two-thirds — 
of tin and one of lead, or of equal parts of each ; but 
where the work is any thing delicate, as in organ-pipcSi 
where the jundlure as fcarce difccrnible, it is made of 
one part of bifmuth and three parts of pewter. The 
pewterers ufe a kind of folder made with two parts of 
tin and one of bifnnuth; this compofition melts with the 
leaft heat of any of the folders. 

Silver folder is that which is. made of two parts of 
filver and one of brafs, and ufed in foldering thofe me- 
tals. Spelter folder is made of one part of brais and 
two of fpelter or zinc, and is ufed by the braziers and 
copperfmiths for foldering brafs, copper, and iron. This 
folder is improved by adding to each ounce of it one 
pennyweight of filver ; but as it does not melt witiiout 
a confiderable degree of heat, it cannot be ufed when 
it is inconvenient to heat the work red-hot ; in which 
cafe copper and brafs are foldcred with filver. 

Though fpelter folder be much cheaper than filver 
folder, yet workmen in many cafes prefer the latter. 

And Mr Boyle informs us, that he has found it to run 
with fo nsoderate a heat, as not much to endanger the 
melting of the delicate parts of the w^ork to be foldered ; 
and if well made, this filver folder will lie even upon the . 
ordinary kind itfelf ; and fo fill up thofe little cavities 
that may chance to be left in the firft operatioDt which 
is not eafily done without a folder more eafiK fufible 
than the firft made ufe of. As to iron, it is Sufficient 
that it be heated to a white heat, and the two extremities, 
in this ftatc, be hammered together ; by which means 
they become incorporated one with the other. 

SOLDERING, the joiningand faftening together of 
two pieces of the fsiiie metal, or of two 4i^erent metals, 
by the fufion and application of fome metallic compufi- 
tlon on the extremities of the; metals to be joined. 

To folder upon filver, brafs, or iron ; Take filver, 
five pennyweights ; brafs, four pennyweights ; melt 
them togetherfor foft, folder, which runs fooneft. Take 
filver, five pennyweights ; copper, three pennyweights; 
melt them together for hard folder. . Beat tae folder 
thin, and lay it on the place to be,,, foldered., which muft 
be firft fitted and bound together ,witb wire as occafioit 
requires ; then take borax in poug^er, .and temper it 
like pap, and lay it upon the folder,. K^ing it dry ; 
then cover it with live coals, and blow, and it will 
run immediately ; take it prefently out of the fire, and 
it is done. It is to be obfervech tliat if any thing is to 
be foldered in two places, wluch cannot. yrcU be done at 
one time, you muft firft folder with the harder fblder*^ 
and then with the foft ; for if it be firil done with the 
foft, it will unfolder again before the other is faftened. 

Let it be obferved, that if you would not have your 
folder run about the piece that, is to be foldered, you 
muft rub fuch places over with chalk.— -In the foldcriqg 
cither of gold, filver, copper, or cither of the metals 
above-mentioned, there is generally ufed borax in ppw- 
dcr, and fooietimcs rolin. As to iron, it Js fuffiuient 
that it be heated red-hot, and the two extremities .thus 
hammered together, by which means they will become 
incorporated with each other. For the finer kinds of 
iron and Aeel iiiftruim ius, however, gold proves an ex- 
cellent folder- This, metal will dilTolve twice or thrice 
its weight of iron in a degree of heat very far lefs than 
that in which iron itfelf melts; hence if a fuioli plate of 

gold 
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grold is wrapped rotind ttie paits to be joinedi and af- 
[I terwards melted by a blow-pipe, it lirongly unites the 
pieces together without any injury to the inilrument, 
^ bowcTef delicate. 

' SOLDIER, a ttnlitary man lifted to ferve a prince 
or ftate in confideration of a certain daily pay. 

Soinintt-Crab* See Cancer. 

Fr^ fFater Sold/er. Sec Stratiotes. 

SOLE, in the manege, a fort of horn under a horfe’s 
foot, which is much more tender than the other horn 
that encompafTes the foot, and by reafon of its hard- 
nefs is properly called the horn or hoof. 

Sole, in ichthyology. Sec Pleuronectes. 

SOLEA. See Sandal and Shoe. 

SOLECISM, in grammar, a falfe manner of *fpeak- 
ing, contrary to the rules of grammar, cither in refpeft 
of declcnfion, conjugation, or'fyntaz. — ^Thc word is 
Greek, derived from the a people of 

Attica, who being tranfplantcd to Cilicia, loft the pu- 
rity of their ancient tongue, and became ridiculous to 
the Athenians for the improprieties into which they 
fell. 

SOLEMN, fomething performed with much pomp, 
ceremony, and expence. Thus we fay, folemn feafts, 
- folemn funerals, folemn games, 5 cc. — In hvt,/olemn fig- 
nifies fomething authentic, or what is clothed in all its 
formalities. 

SOLEN, RAtoa-s HEATH, or Knife handle Shtl! ; a 
genus belonging to the clafs of vermis^ and order of 
ufacea. The aninialis an afeidia.' The fhell is bivalve, 
oblong, and opening at both (ides : the hinge has a tooth 
fliapcd like an aw), bent back, often double, not iiifert- 
ed into the.oppoiite Ihcfl ; the rim at the lides fome- 
what worn a^ay, and has a horny cartilaginous hinge. 
There are 23 fpecicS. Three of them, viz. the filiqua, 
vagina, And eniis, are found on the Britifh coafts, and 
lurk in the fand near the low-water murk in a perpen- 
dicular dire^ion. When in want of food they elevate 
one end a httle above the furface, and protrude their 
bodies far out of the fhell. On the approach of dan- 
ger they dart deep into the fand, fometimes two feet at 
lead. Their place is kndwn by a fmall dimple on the 
furface. Sometimes they are dug out with a (hovel ; at 
other times they arc taken by finking a barbed dart 
fuddenly into them. When the fea is down, thefc fifh 
ufually run deep into the fand ; and to bring them up, 
the common cuftom is to throw a little fait into the 
holes, on which the fifh raifes itfelf, and in a few mi- 
nutes appears at the mouth of its hole. When half the 
fhell is difeovered, the fifherman has nothing more to 
do than to take hold of it with his fingers and draw it 
out \ but he TTuft be cautious not to lofe the occafion, 
for the creature docs not continue a moment in that 
ftate ; and if by any means the filherraan has touched 
it, and let it flip away, it is gone for ever ; for it will 
not be decoyed again out of its hole by fait ; fo that 
there ia then no way of getting it but by digging iin- 
dcr it, and throwing it up with the fand. The filh has 
two pipes, each compofed of four or five rings or por- 
tions of a hollow cylinder, of unequal lengths, joined 
one to another ; and the places where they join arc 
marked by a number of fine ftreaks or rays. Now the 
reafon why the fait makes thefc creatures come up out 
of their holes, is, that it gives them violent pain, and 
even corrodes thefe pipes. This is fomctvhat ilr.:ngo, 


as the creature is nourifhed by means of fait w'atcr; but a^leare, 
it is very evident, that if a little fait be ftrewed upon 
thefc pipes in a ftth taken out of its habitation, it will 
corrode the joinings of the rings, and often make one 
or more joints drop off : the creature, to avoid this mif- 
chief, arifeaout of its hole, and throws off the fait, and 
then retires back again. The ufc of thefe pipes to the 
animal is the fame with that of many other pipes of a 
like kind in other fhell fi(h ; they all ferve to take iu 
water ; they arc only a continuation of the outer mem- 
brane of the fifh, and ferve indifferently, fur taking in 
and throwing out the water, one receiving, and the 
other difeharging it, and either anfwcring equally well 
to their purpofe. See Animal Morion, 

The filh was iifcd as food by the ancients ; and 
Athenasus, from Sophron, fpeaks of it as a great de- 
licacy, and particularly grateful to widows. It is often 
ufed as food at prefent, and is brought up to table fried 
in eggs. 

SOLEURE, a canton of Swiffcrland, which bolds 
the nth rank in the Helvetic confederacy, into which 
it was admitted in the year 1481. It (Iretchcs partly 
through the plain, and partly along the cliains of the 
Jura, and contains about 50,000 inhabitants. It is 35 
miles in length from north to fouth, and 35 in breadth 
from call to weft. I'hc foil for the moll part is exceed- 
ingly fertile in corn ; and the diftrias within the Jura 
abound in excellent paftures. The trade both of the 
town and canton is of little value, although tlicy are 
vety commodiouily fituatcd for an extenlive commeice. 

It is divided into ji bailiwicks, the inhabita nt o( wdiich 
arc all Roman Catholics except thofe of ifjc bailiwick of 
Buckegberg, who profefs the reformed religion, 'Flic 
fovcrcign power rclidrs in the great council, whicli, 
comprifing the fcnaic or little council of 36, cinifills of 
102 members, chofen by the fenate in tcjual pvopot lions 
from the 1 1 tribes or companies into which the ancient 
burghers are diftributed ; and, owing to the diniiiaion 
between the ancient and the new burglurs (the former 
confiltingof only 85 families) the goveriuncut is a com- 
plete ariltocracy. 

SoLF.URE, an ancient and extremely neat town of 
Swifterland, capital of the canton of the fame name. J t 
contains about 4000 inhabitants, and is pleafantly fcat- 
cd on the Aar, winch here expands into a noble river. 

Among the moft remarkable objects of curiofity in this 
town is the new church of St Urs, w'hicli w-as begun 
in 1762 and fiiiiftied in 1772. It is a noble edifice of 
a whitiftigray ftone, drawm from the neighbouriug quar- 
ries, which admits a polidi, and is a fpecies of rude mar- 
ble. The low'cr part of the building is of the Corin- 
thian, the upper of the Conipofite order. The fa^adt , 
which confifts of a poitieo, furnioiintcd by an elegant 
tower, prefents ilfelf finely at the extremity of the prin- 
cipal ft reel. It coft at leaft 8o,oool. a confidcrable 
fum for fuch a fmall republic, whofe revenue fcarccly 
exceeds I2,oool. a-year. Soleurc is funounded by 
regular ftone fortifications, and is 20 niilcs north north- 
eaft of Bern, 27 fouth fouth- weft of Bade, and 45 welt 
of Zurich. E. I-ong. 7. 20. N. Lat. 47, 15. 

bOLFAING, in mufic, the naming or pronouncing 
the fevcral notes of a fong by the fyllablcs 1.7, re, w/,///, 

July 5 fc. in learning to fing it. 

Of the ftvcu notes in the French fcalc w/, rty miyfjy 
/./, fay fly only four arc ufed among us in finging, 
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/a f their office ift principally, in 
Solfaterra. applyinj^ tlwm to etery note in the fcalc,it may 

" “ * '“■• not only be pronounced with more cafe, but chielly 
that by them the tones and {tmitones of the natural 
fcale may be better marked out and didinHuiffied. Thia 
dcii;jn ia obtained by the four fyllahlea fa* foU la\ 
Thus from fa to fcl ia a tone, alfo from fil to Ai. and 
from la to mi, without diUin'.^uifhijig the greater or lefa 
tone ; but from la to fut alf^j f.-om mi to /h, ia only a 
femttuna* If then ihofe be applied in thia order, 
kf/af/al, la, mi, fa. See, they c-xprefa the natuial ferka 
from C ; and if that be repeated to a fecond or third 
o£iave, wc fee by them how to exprefa all the different 
orderti of tones and femitones in the diatonic fcale; and 
kill above mJ will ftand fa,fol, la, and below it the fame 
inverted hi,fd,fa, and one mi is always dillant from 
anothtr an oftave ; wliich cannot be fald of any of the 
reit, becaufe after mi afeending come always fa,fal, Ai, 
wliich are repeated invcrtcdly defeendirig. 

To conceive the ufe of thia, it U tu be remembered^ 
that the rivll thing in learning to ling, is to make one 
raife a fcale of notea by tones and femitones to an oc* 
tave and defeend again by the fame ; and then to rife 
a!id full by greater intervals at a leap, aa thirds and 
fourths, 5cc. and to do all this hy beginning at notes of 
diffeiviit pitch. Then thofc notes are reprefented by 
lines and fpacca, to which thefe fyllables are applied, 
and the lennicra taught to name each line and fpace 
thereby, which makes wdiat wc call filfiing f the ufe 
whereof ia, that while they are learning to tune the 
degret'S and intervals of found expreffed by notes on a 
line or fpace, or learning a fong to which no words arc 
applied, they may not only do it the better by means of 
urticulalc found?, but chkrty that by knowing the 
degrees and intervals txpreffed by thofc fyllabks, they 
may more readily know the places of the femitones, and 
the true diilance of the notca. Sec the article Sino- 

INO. 

SOI.FATERR A, a mountain of Italy in the king- 
dom of Naples, and Terra di Luvoro, ^l^his mountain 
appears evidently to have been a volcano in ancient 
times; and the foil ia yet fo hot, that the workmen em- 
ployed there in making alum need nothing elfe befidea 
the heat of the ground for evaporating their liquids. 
Of thia mountain we have the following account by Sir 
William Hamilton, Near Aftruni (another moun- 
tain, formerly a volcano like wife) rifes the Solfaterra, 
which not only retains its cone and crater, but much 
of its former heat. In the plain within the crater, 
frnokc iffues from many parts, as alfu from its fideei 
here, by means of Hones and tiles heaped over the cre- 
vices, through which the fmokc pafles, they colleifi in 
an awkward manner what they call fale nrmoniato ; 
and from the fand of the plain theyextrad^ fulphuraud 
alum. This fpot, well attended to, might certainly 
produce a good revenue, whercaa I doubt if they have 
hitherto ever cleared 20ol a-ycar by it. The hollow 


found produced by throwing a h?’avy (lone on the plain Sdfatcfi 
of the crater of the Solfaterra, frenrit* to indicate that it 
ia fupportt'd by a fort of arched naturrl vault; and one ****^ *^* 
is induced to think th.it there U a pool of watw be- ’’ 
ftcath thia vault (which btuls bv hc3t of a fubtci- 
raucous fire Hill deeper), by the very looill Hearn that 
iffues from the cracks in the plain of the Solfaterra, 
which, like that of boiling water, runs off a fword or 
knife, prefented to it, in great dropaw On the ouXHde, 
and at the fc.ot of the cone of the SolHiterra, towurda 
the lake of A guano, water ruffieft out of the rocks fo 
hot as to raife the quiekfilvcr in bahreuheU’s thermo- 
meter to the’ degree of boiling water (a) ; a of 
which I myftlf was an cye-witnefs* This place, well 
Worthy the ohfervation of the curious, has been taken 
little notice of| it is culled the Pfdardli. The com- 
mon people of Naph s have great faith in the efficacy of 
thia water ; and make much of it in all cutaneous iHf- 
orderr, as well as for another difordcr that prevails here. 

It feems to be impregnated chiefly with fulphnr and 
alum. When you approach your car to the rocks of 
the Pifciarclli, from whence this water ouxes, you hear 
a horrid boiling noife, which feems to proceed from 
the huge caldron that may be fuppofed to be under 
the plain of the Solfaicrra, On the other fide of the . 
Solfatcrrai next the fea, there is a rock which has com- 
municated w'ith the fea, till part of it was cut away to 
make the road to Puarole; this W'bb undoubtedly a con- 
fidcrable lava, that ran from the Solfaterra when it waa 
an active volcano. Under thia rock of lava, which is 
more than 70 feet high, there is a Hratum of pumice 
and aihes, Thia ancient lava ia about a quarter of a 
mile broad ; you meet with it abruptly before you come 
in fight of Puarole, and it finifliea aa abruptly within 
about too paces of the town. The ancient name of 
the Solfatcm was Fotum KuUamt a Hrnng proof ofits 
origin from fubterraneous firc< The degree of heat 
thfct the Solfaterra has preferved for fo many ages, 
feems to have calcined the Hoi»cs upon its cone and in 
its crater, ns they are very white and crumble eafily in 
the hoticH parts. Sec Chcmistry, N® 656. 

SOLICITOR, a ptrfon employed to take care of 
and manage fuits depending in the courts of law ur 
equity. Solicitors are within the ftatutt to be fwcirn, 
and admitted by the judges, before they art* allourd 
to pradlife ill our courts, in like manner as attorneys. 

There is alfo a great officer of the law, next to the 
attorney-general, who is ftyled the king’s foUcitor*ge- 
neral; w'ho holds hit office by patent during the king’s 
pleafure, has the cat^ and conoern of managing the 
king’s affairs, and has foes for pleading, befidis other 
fees arifing by patents, 5cc. He attends on the privv. 
council; and the attorney-general and he were Hncicotly 
reckoned among the officers of the exchequer ; they 
have their audience, and come within the bar in all 
otlier courts. 

SOLID, in philofopby, a budy whofe parts are fo 

firmly 


(a) « I have remarked, that after a great fall of rain, the degree of heat in this water is much lefs j 
which will account for what Padre Torre fays (in his book, entitled Hifolre et Phenomffifs du Vcfiive), that 
when he tried it in company with Monfieur dc la Condamine, the degree of heat, upon Reaumur’s thermo* 
meter, was 68*. 
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firailf ^enneclcd together, as not eafily to give way or 
flip from each other ; io which fcufe ftanda oppufed 
^ tojluid, 

. Geumetricians define a foJid to be the third fpeciea 
of magnitude, or that wliich has three dimenfionsi via. 
Icjigthy breadth, and thicknefs or depth. 

8olida are cooimuiily divided into regular and irregu- 
lar. The regular fuiids are thofe terminated by regular 
and ritual planes, and arc only five in number, via. the 
teii ab<.dron, which confifts of four equal triangles ; the 
cube or hcKahedron, of lix equal (quares ; the o^ahe- 
dio i, of eight equal triangles; the dodecahedron, of 
tw.dvc ; and the icufahedrun, of twenty equal triangles. 

The irregular folids arc almoft infinite, comprehend- 
ing all fuch as do not come under the definition of re- 
guUr folids ; as the fphrrc, cylinder, cone, parallelo- 
gram, priim, parallelopiped, dtc. 

Solids, in anatomy, are tlie bones, ligaments, mem- 
branes, mufclcs, nerves and vcflcls, &c. 

The folid parts of the body, though equally compo- 
fed of vcflcls, arc diffcreiit with regard to their confifl- 
ence ; fume being hard and others foft. The hard, as 
the boiK‘6 aiid cartilages, give firmnefs and attitude to 
the body, aud iultaiu the qther pans : the foft parts, 
either aliinc or together with the hard, ferve to execute 
the anireal fund;iosis. See ANATitMr. 

SOLI DAGO, in botany: A genus of plants be- 
Ipn^jtig to the elafs of fyngene^a% and to the order of 
palygamtik fuperfiua i and in the natural fylleiti ranging 
under the 49* h order, Tkie receptacle is na- 

ked ; the pappus fimple ; the radii are commonly five; 
thefcMlctaf the calyx areimbticated and curved uiward. 
There arc 14 fpecies 1 fetnpervirens, caitadenfis, altiifi- 
fua, lateriflciia, bicolor, laaceoUti, coefia, mexicana, 
flexicaulis, latifcilia, virgaurea, minuta, rigida, uovebo- 
raceiifis. Among tlicfe there is only one fpecies, which 
if a native of Britain, the or golden rod, 

which grows frequently in rough mountainous pailures 
and woods. The fleros are branched, and vary from fix 
inches 10 five feet high, but their common height is 
about a yard, Tht leaves are a little hard and rough 
to the touch ; the lower ones uvablanccolate, generally 
a little ferrated aud fupported ,Qn.fooiftalka ; thofe on 
the fialks are elliptical : the flowers are yellow, and 
grow in fpikes from the aio: of the leaves | thefcales of 
tlu calyx are lanceolate, of unequal length, and of a 
pile grccii colour; the female florets in the rays are 
fi'Mm five to eight innomberi the hermaphrodite flowers 
in the dife from ten to twelve. There is a variety of 
this fpecies called emnhrUa to be found on rocks from 
fix inches to a foot High. 

SOLIDITY, that property of matter, or body, by 
which it excludes all other bodies from the pbee which 
itfclf poffefles ; and is it would be abfurd to fuppofe 
that two bodies could poiTcfs pne and the fame pl^e at 
the fame time, it follows, that the fofteft bodies are 
equally folid wkh the hardeil. Sec Mitafuti ics, 

N^ 44, 173, &c. 

Among georartricians, the folidity of a body denotes 
the quaatity or fpsce contained in it, and is called alfo 
its folid content. 

The folidity of n cube, prifni, q^linder, or paralltlo- 
piped, is had by multiidyuig iu bafis into its height. 

The folidity of a pyramid or couc is had by mul- 
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tiplyitig either the whole bafe into a third part of Soliloquy, 
the lieight, or the whole height into a third part of 
the bafe. v 

SOLILOQUY, a rcafoning or difeourfe which a 
man holds with himfLlf ; or, more propc-rly, according 
to Pnpius, it is a difeourfe by way of anfwcr to a quef- 
tiun that a man propofes to himfclf. 

Sobloquics arc become vlry common on the mo- 
dern ftage ; yet notliing can be more inartificial, or 
more unnatural, than mi intlor’s making long fpeeches 
to himfelf, to CU11VC7 his inttnlions to the audK-nce. 

Where fuch difeovenrs arc necclVary to be made, tic 
poet fiiould rather take care to give tj.r dramatic pti- 
foils fuch confidants as may necefiatdy fnare llieir in- 
mofl thoughts: hy w’hidi means they will t>e xnoie iia^ 
turuliy conveyed to the audience ; yet t vi n this i.> a 
fliift which an accurate poet wttiiUl nul nave occjiion 
for. The follovi’iiig lines of the duke of Buckingham 
concerning the life aud abufe of foliioqiiics deferve at- 
tention : 

Soliloquies had mtd be very few, 

Lxticmely Ihi.rti, and ipukr in paflioa too. 

Our luvt^is liilkiiig to theinlclves, for want 
Of others, make the pit their cui'.fidant : 

Nor is the mattei mended yet, if thus 
I'licy 11 ud a iriend, only to tell it us. 

SOLI MAN ir. emperor of the Tuiks, furnamed 
the Magmfiicnt^ was the only I'oa of Stlim I. whom he 
fucceeded i i 1510. He was educated in a manner ve- 
ry dilFerciit fioin the Ottoman princes in general; for he 
was mftruittd in the maxims of politics and the fecrets 
of goveriiiiicut. He l#cgan his reign by rclloring thofe 
perfo: 0 their pofl'efllons whom his father had unjulUy 
pliiniLrcd. He rc-efi ablilhed the. authoiity of the tri- 
bunals, which was almoft aniuhilated, and beftowed the 
government of provinces upon nose but perfons of 
weidtii and probity : “ I would have my viceroys (he 
iifed to fay) refeiuhlc thofe rivers that fertilize llic 
fields through which they pa£s, nut thofe torrents which 
fwcvp every thing before them.*' 

After concluding a truce with Ifmael Sophy of Fer- 
iia, and fubduing Goztli Bry, who bad railed a rebel- 
lion in Syria, he turned his armsagainfl Europe. Bel- 
grade was taken in 1^21, aud Rhodes fell into his 
bands the year following, after an obllinate and enthu- 
fiallLc defence. In 1526 be defeated and flew the king 
of Hungary in the fammis battle of Muhatz. Three 
years after he conquered Buda, and immediately laid 
fiege to Vienna itfelf. But after continuing ao days 
before tliat city, and aflaulting it 20 times, he was obli- 
ged to retreat with the lofs of 80,000 men. Some time 
after he was di fcated by the Perfians, and difappuiuted 
ill his hopes of taking IVlaha. He fuccreded, however, 
in difpofi'eiling the Genoefe of Chio, an ifland which 
had belonged to that republic fur more than 20» 
years. 

He died at the age of 76, while he was befieging Si- 
gcth,a town in Hu^gary^ on the 30th Auguil 1566. 

He was a prince of the ftri6ltft probity, a lover cf juf- 
ticc, and vigorous in the execution of it ; but he tar- 
iiifhcd all his glory hy the cnielty of his difpofitiun. 

After the battle of Muhatz he ordered 1500 prifoners, 
moil of them gentlemen, to be ranged in a circle, and. 
beheaded in prefence of his whole army. 

4 G Sclimaa 
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Solipuga Soliman thought nothing impoflihle which he com- 
!) mandctl : A general having R'ceiv^d orders to throw a 
Solomon, over the Drave, wrote him, that it was impof- 

' lible. The fuhan lent him a long band of linen with 
thefe w'ords wiitien on it ; I'hc emperor Soliman^ 
thy mailer, orders thee to build a bridge over the Dravc 
in Ipite of the difHculues thou niaytll inett with. He 
infouns thee at the fame time, that if the bridge be not 
fiiiiflied upon his ai rival, he will hang thee with the 
very linen which infotins thee ol his will.*' 

SOLIPUGA, or iSoLiFi’GA, in natural hiftoi^, the 
name given by the Rtniiaiis io a fniall venomous inlecl 
of the fpidtr kind, called by the Greeks heliucentros z 
both words r]gnif)irig an animal which ilings molt in 
the eounirits and feafons where tlie fun i.s molt hot. 
•Soliiius makes tliis creature peculiar to JSardmici ; but 
tlii.'i IS coiiiiaiy to all the accounts given us by the an- 
cientu. It id common in Africa and fome parts of Eu- 
rope. Alii oil all ilie hot i oimtries produce this venom- 
oils little creatine. It lies under the land to leize 
other itili^ls as they go by ; and if it meet with any 
iincoveird part of a man, piKiduces a wound v^ hn h 
ptoves very painful; it isitud that tlte bile is afdolutcly 
mortal, bin probably this is nut true, holiiiuc* writes 
the word JoiiJu^a^ and fo do many others, erroiieoully 
deriving the name from the notior. that this animal flics 
from the fun’s lays and buries iifelf in the fand. 

SOE 18 (Antonio de), an ingenious Spaiiilh W'ritcr, 
of an ancicMit and illullrious family, born at Piacenza 
in Old Caflile, in 1610. He was iniendtd for the 
law ; but his inclination toward poetry prevailed, and 
he cultivated it with great fuccefs. Philip IV. of Spam 
made him one of his fecretaries ; and after his death 
the queen- regent appointed him hiftoriographer of the 
Indies, a place of great profit and honour; his Hiilory 
of the Conqutft of Mexico (hows that flie could not 
have named a fitter perfon. He is better known by this 
hiftory, at lead abroad, than by his poetry and dramatic 
writings, though in thefe he w^as alio diAinguiihed. He 
turned prieil at 57 years ol age, and died in 1686. 

SOi^lTARY, that which is remote from the com- 
pany or commerce of others of the fame fpecit s. 

SOLITARIES, a deiiominaljon of nuns of St Peter 
of Alcantara, inlliluted in 1676, the deiign of which 
was to imitate the fcverc peniienl life of that faint. 
Thus they are to keep a continual filence, never to 
open their mouths to a ft ranger ; to employ their time 
wliolly in fpiritual cxcrcifcs, and leave their tempo- 
ral concerns to a number of maids, who have a particu- 
lar fuperior in a feparate part of the monaftery : they 
always go barefooted, w'ithout fandals; gird thcmfclves 
with a thick cord, and wear no linen, 

SOLO, in the Italian nuific, is frequently ufid in 
pieces confiding of ftvtral parts, to mark ihofc that arc 
t4' perform alone; as Jiauto foio^ vwliuo Julo* It is alio 
ufed for fonatas compol'cd for one violin, one Get man 
ilutc, or other inifrumciit, and a bafs ; thus we fay, 
Corelli's faloSf Geminiani^s &c. When t w'O or thice 

pans play or ling feparatcly fiom the grand chonu!, 
thiy arc called a doi folu ^tre foU^ flee. Solo is fomc- 
times denoted by *9. 

SOLOMON, the fon of David king of Ifrael, re- 
nowned in Scripture for his wifdom, riches, and magni- 
fjcint temple and other buildings. Towards the end 
of his hfe he fuUied all his former glory by his apoltaiy 


from God ; from W'hich caufe vengeance was denoun- S ilomon, 

ced agaiiift his houfe aud nation. He died about 975 

B. C. 

SoL0M0ii*5 Scali in botany; a fpecies of Convalla- 

RIA. 

SOLON, one of the feven wdfe men of Greece, was 
born at Salfimis, of Athenian parents, who w'crc de- 
Iccnded from Codriis. His father leaving little patri- 
mony, he had recourfe to merehandife for his fiiblilU 
cncc. He had, however, a greater ih Ht after know- 
ledge and fame than aftei riches, a lul made his nic»cau- 
tile voyages fubfeivicut in the imreafe of his iiiLeiiec- 
tual treat iii'LS. hie very early i ultivated the art of poe- 
try, and applied himlelf to llie Itiuly <.t moral aud cwil 
wifdom. Wlicn the A^hciitanN, iip d tmt wall a long 
and troiibhlome war wi'h the ei.liau.s, for tlu ie- 

ciiVery of the ifle of Salamis, prohibit! u a..yoiie, uiKh r 
pain of (hath, to propole the renewal of tlu it e’rtin t«> 
tfiat idaMrl, Solon thinking ilie prohibition dilhonouiable 
to the date, and finding many «.f the younger eitlzciif! dt- 
(irous to revive the war, feigned hindelf mad, and loi.k 
care to have the report of his lufaiiity Iprtad thro’ the 
city. In the mean time lie eomiiofcd an elegy adapted 
to the ilaic of public aifaiis, wiiich he conimitlcd to 
memor5^ Ever) thing being thin, prepared, he fallied 
forth into the market-place with the kind of cap on liifr 
head Which was commonly worn by fick perfons, and, 
afcending the herald’s (land, he delivered, to a nume- 
rous crowd, his lamentation for the defertion of Sala- 
mis. The verfes were heard with general applaufe; 
and Piiifiratus feconded his advice, and urged tiie 
people to renew the war. The decree was immediatciy 
repealed ; the claim to Salamia was refumed ; and t)ie 
condu^ of the war was committed to Solon and Plfif- 
tratus, who, by means of a llratagem, defeated the Me- 
garetirians, and recovered Salamis. 

His popularity was extended through Greece in con- 
fequence of a fucccfsfiil alliance which he formed among 
the itates in defence of the temple at Delphos againd the 
Cirrhzans. When didenfions had arifen at Athens be- 
tween the rich creditors and their poor debtors, S^^luri 
was created archon, w'ith the united powers of fuprt. me 
Icgiilaiur and magiflratc. He foon rtftortd harmony 
between the rich and poor : He cancilled the debts 
which had proved the occafion of fo much opprtflion; 
and ordained that in future no creditor (hould be allow- 
ed to feize the body of the debtor for his fecurity ; He 
made a iiew' dillnbution of the people, inllituted new 
courts, of judicature, and framed u judicious code of 
laws, which afterwards became the bafis of the laws of 
the twelve tables in Rome. Among his criminal laws 
are many \vile and excellent rtgulatiuiis ; but the code 
is necellarily defittivc with rtlpcct to ihofc pnrici]>hs 
which muti be deiivcd from the knowledge of the true 
God, and of pure morality, as the certain (omaktionH of 
national happini fs. Two of them in purticulai were 
very exccptionafde ; tlu pernitilion of a voluntary exile 
to perioii.s that had been guilty of premeduated mur- 
der, and the appointmeiit oi a Ids fevere punifhmerit 
for a rape than for fedu£tioii. I'hoie who uiOi to fee 
accuratdy (l>aid the cem parative excellence of the laws 
of Mofes, of Lyciirgus. and tiulon, x ay confult Prize 
Diflertalionh lulaiivc loNiitui il aim Revealed Religion 
by T^yler’s Theological Society, Voj. IX. 

U’he ictervicw whicji Solon is laid to have had with 

Ciafui 
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Solftice Croefus kiii^ of Lydia, the folid remarks of the fage 
II alter liirveyin^r the monarch’s wealth, the rccollc< 5 ttoii of 
fiombrenj. , by Croefus when doomed to die, and the 

^ noble contjue^ of Cyrus on that occalion, arc known to 
every fclioolhoy. fcJolon died in the ifl.md of Cyprus, 
about the 80th year of his ajre. Statues were erected 
to his memory both at Atliens and Salamis. Histhirll 
after knowledge continued to the Lift : “ 1 grow old 
(laid he) learning many things.” Among the apo- 
thegms anil prtcipts which have been afenhed to So- 
lon, are the foll-'wing: Laws are like cobwebs, that 
entangle the w'cak, but arc broken through by the 
ilrong. He who has learned to oliey, will know h<iw 
to command. In all things let reafon be your guide. 
Diligently coniemplate excellent things. In every 
thing that yt>ii do, conlider the end. 

SOLS'i’lCE, in agronomy, that time when the fun 
is in one of the folRitial points; that is, when he is at 
bis grcAtiil diltance from the equdtor ; thus called be- 
caule he then appears to (land II1II, and not to change 
his dillance from the equator for fome time ; an appear- 
ance owing to the obliquity of our fphere, and which 
thofe living under the equator are flrangers to. 

The ColltiLts arc two in each year; the xilival or 
. fummer foil! ice, and the liyemal or winter folllice. The 
fummer folllice is when the fun feems to deferibe tlie 
tropic of Cancer, which is on June 2i. when he makes 
the longell day ; the winter folllice is when the fun en- 
ters the firft degree, or feems to deferibe the tropic of 
Capricorn, which is on December 22, when he makes 
the n»ortc(l day. This is to be underdood as in our 
northern hemifphere ; for in the fouthern, the fun’s en- 
trance into Capricorn makes the fummer folllice, and 
that into Cancer the winter folilice. The two points 
of the ecliptic, wherein the fun’s greatell afeent above 
the equator, and his defeent below it, are terminated, 
are called the ffAJi'thnl points; and a circle, fuppofed to 
pafs 'through the poles of the world and theft* points, is 
called tUcJh[/htiaI coiure. The fummer fol ft it ial point is 
in the begiiiriing of the firft degree of Cancer, and is 
called the ajHval wc fummer point i and the winter fol- 
ftitial point is in the beginning of the firft degree of 
Capricorn, and is called the ivnitcr point. Thefc twro 
points are diametrically oj)pofite to each other. 

SOLUTION, in chcTiullry, denotes an intimate 
union of fobd with fluid bodies, fo as to form a tranf- 
pairnt liquor. See Dissolution, and /m/cjr ToChk- 

MISTHY. 

Soi.uriON of Mct.^ls. See Miitals {^Solution of), 

iSOLV'EN r, that which dilTolvcs a i'olid body into 
a iT^ai'fpareiit fluid. 

SOLWAY MOSS. See Moving Moss. 

SOMBRERO, the name of an umnhabit'd ifland 
in the VWll Indies in the form of a hat, whence the 
name is derived. It is alfo the name of one the 
Nicobar id uids in the Ivart Indies, 

IVanderfu! Plant of Somhrerot is a ftrange kind of 
fcnl'itivc pliuit grow'ing in the Eaft Indies, mi l.indy bays 
and in lhallow water. Jt appears like a flender flraight 
flick ; but when you attempt to touch it, immcdiiiiely 
y, . withdraws itUlf into the find. Mr Miller gives an ac- 
i.i/ryi, of it in his defcripimn of Sumatra. IL fays, 

V»|. Malays call >1 lalun ihat is, feu grrL. He .le- 

^ HI. ver eouh oblerve any icuf^ieula ; but, iflu' ma >y unfiic- 
F 178. cufsful attcmptSi drew out a broken piece about a tout 


long. It was pcrfc£lly ftraight and inrform, and re- Somffrt, 
femblcd a worm diawn over a knitting needle. When Soinerlet- 
dry It appears like a coral. fhire. 

SOMERS (John), lord high chancellor of England, 
was born at Worcefter in 1652. He was educated at 
Oxford, and afterwards entered himfcli at the Middle 
Temple, wliere he lludied the law with great vigour. In 
16HS he was one of the counfel for the levcn bilh jps at 
tlicir trial, and argued with great learning and elotpuncc 
againft the d’lfpcnfuig po-wer. In the coiivtiilion which 
met by the prince of Orange’s fummoiis, January 22. 

1689, be reprefented W.irectler ; and was one of the 
managers for the lioufe of commons, at a conference 
with the lioufc of lords upon the word abdicated. 

Soon after the acceflion of King William and Q^een 
Mary to the throne, he was appointed fobci tor-general, 
and received the huiiour of knigiithoud. 1111692 he 
was made attorney-geneial, and in 1695 advanccil to 
the poll of lord ku per-of tlic great feal of England. In 
1695 he propofed an expedient to prevent the pract-cc 
of clipping the coin. In 1697 he wa^ created Lord 
Somers, Baron of EvofKam, and made lord higli chan- 
cellor of England. In llie beginning of 1700 he was 
removed from his poll of lord chancellor, and tfie }car 
after was impeached of high cnmes and mifd. meanors 
by the hoiife of commons, of which lie was acquit red 
upon trial by the houfe of lord^. He then letired 
to a lludious courfe of life, and was chiifen prefident of 
the Royal Society. In 1706 he propofed a bill for the 
regulation of the law; and the fame year was one of 
the principal managers for the union between England 
and Scotland. In 1 708 he was made lord prelident of 
the council ; from which poll he was rciiiovi d in 1710, 
upon the change of the miniftry. In the laitei end of 
(^ecn Anne’ji reign his U>rdfliip grew very infirm in 
h t> health ; which is fuppofed to he the reafon that he 
held no other poll than a fear at the council tabic, after 
the accUTion of King G.oij;\' T. lie d' d » J an apo- 
plec^lic tit ill 1716. Mr Aildilon has drawn his cha- 
ra<J:tcr very hi tMtifnlly in tne l‘’reeholdt-r. 

SOMERSE rSHlRE, a countyoi England, taking 
its name tiorn Sonuiion, oe.ee ibc capital, bet wee yo*’ 
and 27'nortli latitude, and !>erwee:i 1^ 2 5'.i.u] 2'' yc/ 
w» It longiiuJe. It is boimdtd on llic well by 1 )l \ .11- 
fhire, on chi' fouth by Doif.iOure, on the ruiit'. by 
Briftol channel or thr S \ern ft a, on the ii('rtl'-,,i ' by 
a Imall part of Gloueilb uImv, an 1 on the eall W It- 
fliire. It is one of the largLll c'-mriti •» in F. i/,l "i . j x- 
tending in length from call to v\rlt aboni 68 miks; in 
brcadtli, where bri'dd ft, fio.n louth to noith, a'l »ut 
47 ; and 240 in cireu kreiiee. It is divided u.T ^2 
hundreds, in wliiv'h are ^ cities, 32 inaikel towns, I 700 
villages, 385 pail (hcs, of wbicli 132 i.e mc nages, contain- 
ing more than i,oco.coo of aeu and about 30 c\o:jo 
fouls. It fends iS iKmbirs to parliament, vi/. um) ror 
the county, two for Brilb»l,two for Baih,two for \V Ih, 
tw'o for Taunton, t\^of- i Bi .'dgcvvater, two for llelief- 
tcr, two for M Ibourii-poit, and t\so for Mmeht el. 

The air of this county i** very mild a,.d w.ioh b' ne, 
cfpccially that of ihc liiliy pait. The f »il ui gnuiai is 
exceeding rich, lo that lingle acres very communly 
produce forty o* fifty liiifti ‘Is of wheal, and there hjjive 
been inllancrs i.f fonii pi.idii mg fixly of bailey, 'Xa 
there is veiy fine p t'l ire both tor fli. cp. and hi ck cat- 
lie, It abouiuia in both, \\hir\\ are as laig'. as iHofc of 
4 G 2 JLiiicolniliire, 
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Bornerkt- Lincolnrtiirc, and their flcfli of a finer grain. In confe- 
quence of this abundance of black cattle, great qii ;nti- 
Soiiata. cheefe arc made in it, of which that of Cheddar 

»r jp- *• thought equal to Parmefan. In the hilly pari-? are 
found coal, lead, copper, and lapis calaminaris. Wood 
thrives in it as well as in any county of the kingdc»»n. 
It abounds nlfo in pcai'c, beans, beer, cyder, fruit, wild 
fowl, and falinon ; and its mineral waters are celebrated 
all over the world. 

The riches of this county, both natural and acquir- 
ed, exceed thoi'c of any other in the kingdom, Middlc- 
fex and Yoiklhirt excepted. The woollen manufac- 
ture in all its branches it» carried on to a very great ex- 
tent ; and in fome parts of the county great quantiticB 
of linen are made. If to thefe the produce of vaiioiis 
otlier commodities in which it ahoiinclK is added, the 
amount of tlic whole tniift undoubtedly he very great. 
Its foreign trade mull alfo he allowed tube very exten- 
iive, wlien it is conlidered that it has a large trade for 
fea coal, and poiTcnes, hefdes other ports, that of Brif- 
tol, a town of the greatcll trade in England, next to 
London. 

Bcfidcs fmall flrcams, it is well watered and fupplied 
with firti by the rivers Severn, Avon, Parret, Froome, 
Ax, Torre, and Toiic. Its greateft; lulls are Mendip, 
Ponidoii, and Q^antock, of which the fird abound; in 
coal, lead, St-c. ^Fhe tivers Severn and Parret breed 
very fine falmon. The chief town is Brldol. 

SOMERTON, an ancient town in Somcrfctlhirc, 
from whence the county derives its name. It is 12$ 
miles from I^ondon ; it has five Urects, containing 25 i 
houfes, which arc moftly built of the blue ftonc from 
the quarries in the neighbourhood. It is governed by 
conllahles, and ha« a hall for petty feillons. The mar- 
ket for com is coiiriderahle, and it has fcvernl fairs for 
cattle. The church has w'hat is not very frequent, an 
§ 4 Van^uIar tow cv with fix bells. N. Lat.5 1.4. W.I^ong. 
S3* 

SOMNAMBUIT, perfons who w'alk in their fleep. 
See SlF EPWALKhR S. 

MOMNER (William), an eminent EngliHi antiquary, 
was born at Canterbury in 1606. His firll trealifc w^as 
The Antiquities of Canterbury, which he dedicated to 
Archhilhup Laud. He then applied himfelf totheilu- 
dy of the Sa^ion language ; and having made himfelf 
mafler of it, he perceived that the old gloflary prefixed 
to Sir Roger Twildcn’s edition of the laws of King 
Henry I. printed in 1^)44, was faulty in many places; 
hr therefore added to that edition notes and obferva- 
tions valuable for their learning, with a very ufcful 
gloflary. His Trcatifc of Gavelkind was finiflied a- 
bout 1648, though not publiihed till 1660. Our 
author xealoufly attached to King Charles I. and 
in 1648 he puldiibcd a poem 00 his ruderings and 
death. His (kill in the SaxoH tongue led him to in- 
quire into moil of the European languages ancient and 
fnotlern. He affilled Dugdale and Dodfworth in com* 
piling the Mbnnfticum Anglicanum* His Saxon Dic- 
tionary was printed at Oxford in 1659. 

1669. 

SON, an appellation given to a male child confidered 
W the relation he bears to his parents. Sec PaIENt 
j#id Filial Fifty, 

SONATA» in mufici a piece or compofitioni intend- 


ed to be performed by inflrumcnts only | in which fenfe Simnu, 
it (lands oppofed to cantata, or a piece defigned for the ^^»c hm. 
voice. See Cantata. — 

The fonat! then, is properly a grand, free, humo- 
rous compofition, diverftfi/ d with a great vaticty of mp- 
tioiifi and expr i1ii)ns, extraordinaty and bold ftrohes, fi- 
gures, &c And all this purely according td the fancy 
of the compofei ; who, witluiut confining himftlf to 
any general rules of counterpoint, or to any fix^cl num- 
ber or mcafure, gives a loofe to his gruiuB, and runs 
from one modi*, meafnre, &c. to another, as he thinks 
fir. This fpecies of compofition had its rife about the 
middle of the 17th crntii'-y ; thofc who have moll ex- 
celled in it were Bafl'ani ;inil Cortlli. We have fonatas 
of I, 2 > 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and even 8 pails, but ufiially 
they are perfi)rmed by a tingle violin, or wifti two vio- 
lins, and a thorotn^h bafs fur the liarpficliord ; and fre- 
quently a more ligured bafs for the hafs viol, &c. 

There are a thoufnnd differr nt fpeeics of (onatas ; 
but the Italians ufually reduce them to two kinds. Su* 
onatc de ckiefa^ that is, fonaias proper for church mufic, 
which ufually begin with a grave fulemn motion, fuit- 
able to the dignity and fandlity of the place and the 
fervice, after wdiich they tlrike into a biiflccr, gayer, 
and richer manner. Tlicfe are what they more pecu- 
liarly call fonatas. Sv'jnate de camera, or fonatas for the 
chamber, are properly feriefes of feveral little pieces, for 
dancing, only compofed to the fame tune. They ufually 
begin with a prelude or little fonata, ferving as an in- 
troduction to all the red : afterwards come the allemand, 
pnvanc, courant, and other ferious dances ; then jigs, 
gavutK, minuets, chacons, pafTecailles, and other gayer 
airs: the whole compofed in the fame tune or mode. 

SONCHUS, sow-THisTLR, in botany; A genus of 
plants belonging to the clafs of fyn^enef,a, and to the or- 
der of polygamta aqualic ; and in the natural fyilem ran- 
ged under the 49th order, Cumpojita* The receptacle 
it naked; the calyx is imlrricatcd, bellying and canical| 
the down of the feed is fimplc, feffile, and very foft ; 
the feed is oval and pointed. There are 13 fpecirs; 
the nriaritimus, paluilris, (ruticofus, arvenfis, oleraceus, 
tcnerrimu8,*pliimicrj, alpinus, floridanus, fibiricus, tarta- 
ricus, tuherofus, and canadcnfis. Four of thefe are na-' 
lives of Britain. — x. Palujtrh, marfh fow-thiftlc. The 
dem is ered, from fix to ten feet high, branched and 
hairy tow^ards the top: the leaves are firm, broad, half 
pinnated, ferrated, and (harp- pointed : the lower onet 
faoittdte at the bafe: the flowers are. of a deep yellow, 
large, and difperfcd ou the tops of the branches : the 
calyx is rough. It is frequent in marfhes, and flowers 
in July or Augiift.— -2. Ar^JenJit, corn fow.ihiflle.'^ The 
leaves are alternate, runcinate, and heart-fbaped at the 
bafe ; the root creeps under ground; the ftem is three 
or four feet high, and branched at the top. It grows 
io corn fields, and flowers in Augud. — 3. Oleraeeut^ 
common fuw'-thillle. The dalk h fucculent, pidulsif^ 
and a cubit high or more; the leaves are broad, embra- 
cing the dem, generally deeply finuattd, fmooth of 
prickly at the edges; the flowers are of a pale yellow, 
numerous, in a kind of umbel, and terminal; the calyx 
is fmooth. It it frequent in wade places and cultivated 
grounds. — 4. Aipinus, bhic-flowercd fow-thidle. The 
ftem is crc£t, purplidi, branched, or fimplc, from three 
to fix feet high : the leaves arc large, fmooth, and finu- 

ated I 
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ated ; the fxtremc ftgmcnt Urge and tiiangular: the 
flowera arc blue, and grow on haiiy vifeiti pediclea, in 
lung rpikea : the calyx is brown. This Ipecics is found 
in North uinbcrland. 

iSONCv, ill poetry, a little compofition, confiding of 
cufy and natural yeifcs, fet to a tunc in order to be fung. 
See Poetry, 120. 

Song, in mufic, is applied in general to a lingle piece 
of miific, whether contrived for the voice or an iidlru* 
ment. See Air. 

SosG of Binist is defined by the honourable Daincs 
Barrington to be a lucceflion of three or more diffetcnt 
rot< 8 , v\ hich are contii iied without iiiierj iiptioii, during 
the fame interval, with a mulical bar of four crotebeU 
in an ndngio niovement, or whiiit a pendulum fw'ings 
four fte.)iidi;. 

It is affirmed, that the notes of birds are no more in* 
natc than language in man, and that they depend upon 
imitation, as far us their organs will enable them to imi* 
tatc the fouiidf; which they have frequent oppurtunitiea 
of hearing : and their adhering fu fteadily, even in a 
wild date, to the fame fong, is owing to the nelllings 
attending only to the indrudlion of the parent bird, 
whild they difregard the notes of all others that may 
pci haps be finging rotiiul them. 

Buds in a wild date do not commonly ling above 10 
wrecks in the yea^, whereas birds that have plenty of 
food in a cage fing the greated part of the year : and 
wc may add, that the female of no fj^ecies of birds ever 
fings. This is a wife provifion of nature, becaufe her 
foug would difeover her ned. In the fiitne manner, we 
may rationally account for her inferiority in plumage. 
Tin: faculty of finging is confined to the cock birds ; 
and accordingly Mr Hunter, in difl'e^ling birds of fe- 
vcral fpvcies, found the mufclcs of Uie larynx to be 
dronger in the nightingale than in any other bird of 
the fame fizr ; and in all thofe inilnnces, where he dif* 
ftded both cock and hen, the fame mufclcs w-erc drong- 
cr in the cock. To the fame purpofe, it is an olifcr- 
ViUiun as ancient as the time of Pliny, that a capon 
does not crow. 

Some have aferibed the finging of the cock bird in 
the fpriiig folcly to the motive of pleafing his mate dur> 
ing incubation ; others, who allow that it is partly for 
this end, believe il is partly owing alfo to aimther caiifc, 
viz. the great abundance of plants and infers in the 
fpring, which, as well as feeds, arc the proper food of 
imging birds at that time of the year. 

Mr Barrington remarks, that there is no indaiicc of 
any finging bird which exceeds our blackbird in fize ; 
and thio, he fuppofes, may arife from the didlculty of 
Its concealing itfilf, if it called the attention of its cnc- 
iDies, not only by its bulk, but by the proportionable 
luudnefs of its notes. This writer further obferves, that 
Come pafTages of the fung in a few kinds of birds corre- 
rpoxid with the intervals of our mulical fcalc, of which 
llie cuckoo is a driking and known in dance ; but 
the greater part of their fong cannot be reduced to a 
Auftcftl fcalc i partly, becawfc tbe rapidity is often £a 


great, and it is alfo fo uncertain when they may flop, 
that wc cannot reduce the pafiages to fo;ai a irufical' 
bar in any time wliatfoevcr ; partly aifo, becaufe the 
pitch of mod birdi is conGderably Itighcr than the 
mod fliriil niites of ih.»fc indruments which have the 
greated compafs ; and principally, h#*caufe the inter- 
vals ufed by birds arc commonly fo mlnulc, that 
w»e cannot judge of th»m from ibj more uilcr- 

vrJs into which we divide oiir mufical o 6 ,ivc. This 
wiitef appichends, ihat all birds fing in th. fame key ; 
and in order to difeover tliis key, he inforn.s us, thdt 
the following notca have been obferved in c!'ff(.rrnt birds, 
A, B flat, C, D, F, and O ; and therefore F only is 
wanting to complete the fcalc: now thefe interval^', he 
fays, can only be fc.und in the key of F with a lharp 
third, or that of G w ith a Hat thijd ; and he fiippofes 
it to be the latter, beeaiile, admiiiiug that tlie fird mii- 
tical notes were learned tu.in bixls, i hofe of the cuckoo, 
which have been ir.ud attended to, form a flat llilrd, 
and mod of cur comporitiuiik are in a flat third, where 
tnufic ia fimple, and coiJids nurtly of melody. As a 
farther evidence that birds dug always in the fame key, 
it has been fuund by attending to a nightingale, as well 
as a robin which waseduiated under him, that the notes 
reducible to our intervals of the octave were always jire- 
cifely the fame*. 

Mod people, who have not attended to the notes of 
birds, fiippofe, that eveiy fpceies fing cxaeHly the fame 
notes and pafTages: but this is bynomtanstruc; though it 
is admitted that there is a general refeniblancc. Thus the 
Lcipdon birdcatcl^ere prefer the fongof the Kcntifh gold- 
finchtf-, and EfTeof chcdriiiches ; and fome of the nightin- 
gale •fanciers prefer a Surry bird to tliofe of Middlefex. 

Of all finging birds, the fong of the nigbiingede has 
been mod univcrfally admired : and its fupcrionty (de- 
dnctd from a caged hiid) cotdids in the following 
pamculars ; its lone is much more mellow' than that of 
any other bird, thougli at the fame time, by a proper 
exertion of its mulical powers, it can be very brilliant. 
Anoihtr point of fupeiioriiy is its continuance of ff>ng 
wiiliout a paufe, which is fometimes no lels than 20 fc- 
conJs ; and w hen refpiration becomcb nccefTaiy, it takes 
it with as much judgment as an opera finger. The fky« 
lark in this particular, as well as in compafs and variety, 
is only lecond to the nightingale. The nightingale alfo 
fiiigs (if the exprefiion may be allowed) with fujieriof 
judgment and tafte. Mr Barrington has obferved, that 
Lis nightingale, which was a very capital bird, biynn 
fofily like the ancient orators ; referving its breath to 
Iwell certain notes, which by tliefe means had a molt 
adonifliing effed. This writer adds, that th.e notes of 
birds, which are annually imported from Alia, Africa, 
and America, both fingly and in concert, ate not to b« 
compared to thofe of European birds. 

The following table, formed by Mr Barrington, a- 
grceably to the idea of M. de Piles in eftirnatirg the 
merits of painters, is defigned to exhibit the compara- 
live merit of the Biitifh finging birds ; in w hich 20 it 
fuppokd to bf the point of abfolute perfedion. ! 
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SONNA, a book of Mahometan traditions, which all 
the orthodox muflthntii arc rtqinrcd to believe. 

SONNERATIA, in botany ; a genus of plants 
belonging to the clafs of ienfandrias and to the order of 
mvnn’^ynla* The calyx is cut into lix fegments ; the pe- 
tals arc lix ; the caplule is nuiltilocular and fucculent ; 
and the cells contain many feeds. The only fpecies is 
the nchia* 

SONNET, in poetry, a compofition contained in 14 
verfes, viz. two lUnzas or meafurcs of four vtrJes each, 
and two of three, the eight lirll verfes being alliu three 
rhiines. 

SONNITES, among the Mahometans, an appella- 
tion given to the orthodox rmifrelmen or true believers; 
in oppofitlon to the level al lierctical fedts, particularly 
the Shntes or followers of All. 

SOOJU, or Soy. Sir Doliciios, 

SOONTAiniKDAK, m the lull Indies ; an at- 
teiidant, who eatiies a lilver bludgeon in his hand 
about two or three feet long, and runs before the pa- 
lanquin. Hi IS luferu r lo the Cbubuar ; the propriety 
of <111 Indian Neoaujy lequiring two Soontaburdars for 
e\ery Chubdar in tin tram, Tlu Cliubdar proeluimsthe 
a]'^>voach of vifiiois, See. He geru rally eairus a large 
fiKcr llafT about live feet I ng in his hands; and 
among the nabobs be proclaims their pinifi,b aloud as 
he runs before tluir palanquins. 

SOO'C, a volatile ir.utLei aiiling from wood and other 
fii ] along With tiie fmoke : or rather, it is the finokc 
ill ll eoiideiifed and gr<liieicd to fhe lidts of the ehim- 
iKy. Tiuiiigli oiiei volatile, however, foot eannot be 
again rcfulved into vapour; but, if dillilUd by a llrong 
firi., yields a veil.itile alkali and empyreumatic oil, a 
conlideiable qiianiity of lixed inalter remaining at the 
bottom of the dillilling vefh 1 . If burut 111 :iii ojien fiu, 
it names with a thick fmoke, whence other foot ib pro- 
duced. It is iiled as a niateiial loi making fal aniriio- 
n ac, and as a maniue, Sie Ch lmistry, 796.; 
and Agricui-tuki*, 20. 

Soor^lilurl , S.'c Cot oL n-MaUng, 

SOPiily or 51 ) 0 fi, a title given 10 the emperor of 
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Petlia ; importing as much as wife*, fagr, or philofo- 
pher. S'.phif 

The title is by fome faid to have taken its rife from 
a young fhepherd named Sophia who attained to the 
crown of Pcrfia in I 370; others derive it fiom the Jo‘ 
phoi or fages anciently called magi. Voflius gives a dif- 
ferent account of the word : lophi in Arahie, he cib- 
ferves, (i gni firs <u;oo/ ; and he adds, that it was applied 
by the I'luks out of derifiun to the kings of Perlia 
ever iince llhmael’s tune ; hecaufe, ae'cording to their 
fcheme of religion, he is to wear no other covering on 
his head hut an ordinary red woollen Ilufl*; whence the 
Pt-rliaiibare alfo called he^clbajthst%\. d. redheads. But 
Boehart afTiirtt, us, that fophi in the original Perfian 
langiiagt, fignities one that is pure in his religimi, and 
who picters the ferviee of God in all tilings: and dc- 
rivco it from an order of rthgious called by the fame 
name. The fophis value thtir.felveM on their illullrious 
extraction, 'rhey arc dci'cended in a right lint from 
Ilouffem, fecond fon of All, Mahomet’s coulin, and Fa- 
tima, Mahomet’s daughter. 

Sop HIS, or St J'eesn a kind of order of religious among 
the Mahometans in Pcriia, arifwering to what ate i<tiicr- 
wife called dervifts^ and among the Arabs and Indians 
faquirs. Some will have them calKd fophis from a kind • 
of coarfc camblet which thty wear calhdy?/*^, from the 
city Souf in Syria, where it is principally nianufa^ured. 

The more eminent of thofe fophis are complimtnted 
with the title fehieh^ that is, reverend^ much as in Ro- 
mifh countries the religious are calh d reverend fathers. 

Schiek Sophi, who laid the foundation of the gran- , 
deur of the royal houle of Pcrfia, was the founder, or 
rather the rctlorcr of this order: Ifhmael, who conquer- 
ed Pcrfia, was himlelf a lophi, and greatly vaUicd inm* 
ftlf on his being fo. He chofc all the guards of his 
pci fon from among the religious of this order; and w'ould 
have all the great lords of bis court fophis. The king 
of Pcrfia is Hill grandmafter of the order; and the lo»ds 
continue to enter into it, though it be now fallen under 
funif contempt, 

SOPHISM, in logic, a fpecioua argument having 
the appearance of truth, but leading to falfehood. So- 
phiims are reduced by Ariftotle into eight claffcs, an ar- 
rangement fo jull and comprehcnfive, tliat it is equally 
proper in preferit as in former times. 1 . Ignuratio elenchu 
III which the iophift feems to determine the quellum, 
while he only docs it in appearance. Thus the queftion, 

“ Whether txccls of wine be hurtful ?** feems to be de- 
termined by proving, that wine revives llic fpints and 
gives a man courage: hut the principal point is here kept 
out of fight; for ihll it may hurtful to hcalrh, to for- 
tune, and reputation. 2. Petitiu principtu.^ begging of 
the quettion, or taking for granted that which un.ains 
to be proved, as if any one ihould undertake to prove 
that the foul is extended through all the parts of the 
body, becaufe it refides in every member. '^Phis is af- 
fiininig ihcfainc thing in difTcreiit wordii. 3. Rt^afoii- 
ing ill a circle; as when Uk Roman C thohes provt ihc 
Scriptures to be the word of God by tin autbonty of 
the church, and the authority of the cluireh fiom the 
Scriptures. 4. Non caufa pro caufa^ or tin aflignuig of 
a tallv caufe to any effect. Thus ihc fuppoltd prin- 
ciple, that nature abhors a vacuuin, was applied to ex- 
pla.u the rifing of water in a pump before Ganic>o 
difeovered that it was owing to the prtffure f the 
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gtipf.ifV, atmofpliere. In this way the vulgar aferibe accidents 
i,->h»]hca- to divine vengeance, and the henfics and infideliiy 
of iniidern times are faid to be owing to learning, 
5. Fallacia acc'ulent'is^ in which the fopliirt reprefents 
what is merely accidental as cffcntial to the nature of 
the fubjef^. This is nearly allied to the former, and is 
committed by the Mahometans and Rmnan Catholics, 
The Mahoiiictans h>rbid wine, becaufe it is form times 
tile oecafion of diiinkenncfs and qiianels ; and the Ro- 
man Culholics proliibit the reading of the liihle, be- 
caiilc It has lometimcs promoted herefus. 6. 15y de«lu- 
cing an univc'iTal afTertion from what is true only 'u par- 
ticular circuinllauces, and the reverfe ; thus fume nun 
argue, “ tranferibers have committed inun) errors in 
copying the Scriptures, tht i\ fore^liey arc not to be de- 
pended on.” 7. liy alferting auy thing in a compound 
fenfe which is only true in a divided fenfe ; fo when the 
Svi-Ipturcs a/fure uh, that the word of llnricrs may be 
fave<!, it docs not mean that they ihall be faved while 
they remain finncr*, hut that if they repent they may be 
fa'.cd. 8. By an abufe of the ambiguity of words. 
T/'Us Mr Hume reafons in his Effay on Miracles: 
“ Experience is our only guide in rcafoning concerning 
tnatters of fadi ; now we know from experience, that 
.lh«- of nature are fixed and invariable. On the 
Ollier hand, teftimony is variable and often falfe ; there- 
fore fince our evidence fur the reality of miracles refts 
folely on tciliinony whicli is variable, and cmr i vidence 
fui the uniformity of the laws of nature is invariable, 
niirai Ico are not to be believed.” The fophiilry of this 
njafuning depends on the ambiguity of tfic word expt^ 
rttnee^ which in the fird propoiition fignihcs the ma- 
xims which we form from our own obfcrvaiion and rc- 
flcdion ; in the fecond it is confounded with tcllimu- 
ny ; for it is by the teftimony of others, as well as our 
own obfervation, that we learn whether the laws of na- 
ture are variable or invariable. The ElTayon Muacles 
may be recommended to thofe w'Im) wilh to fee more 
examples of fophiilry ; as we believe nuift of the eight 
f}>;.cic3 of fophirm.s vvhich we have mentioned arc well 
ill nil rated by examples in that effay. 

SOPHIST, an appellation alTumed in the early pe- 
riods of Giccian hiltory by thofe who devoted their 
time to the iludy of fcicncc. This appellation appear- 
ing too arrogant to Pythagoras, he declined it, and 
wsHied to be called a pkih/opher ; declaring that, though 
h( could not confidcr hinifelfas a wife man, he was indeed 
a lover of wlfdoin. True wifdom and mode tly are ge- 
nerally united. The example of Pythagoras was fol- 
lowed by every man of eminence ; while the name So- 
phtfl was rctaiiivcl only by thofe who with apomp of words 
made a magnificent difplay of w'lfdom upon a very flight 
foundation of knowledge. T1 ofe nien taught an arti- 
ficial ilru6lu’-e of language, and a falfe method of rea- 
foiiuig, by w hich, iu argununi, the w'orfc might be made 
to appear flu* better rtafon (fee Sophism ). In Athens 
thiy were long hcld in high repute, and fujiported, not 
only by contributions from their pupils, but by a regu- 
lai falaiy from the ftate. Thty were among the fcit- 
tercll cnciuitsof the tlluilrious Socrates, becaulc he em- 
biaccd every opportunity of expofing to cor.iempt and 
ri die ale their vain pritcnfions to fuperior knowKdge, 
ana the pevU'Cions infiuenceof their dodtriues upon the 
lidl and morals of the Athenian ynuth. 

SOPiiiSTlCATION, the mixing of any thing 


with what is not genuine ; a praflice too common in Sophockt. 
the making up of medicines for fale ; as alfo among 
vintners, dillilhrs, and olheis, who are accuftd of lo- 
' phillicating their wines, fpirits, oils, &c, by mixing 
with them cheaper and coarfer matcrlaK ; and in many 
cafes the cheat is carried on fo artfully a^to deceive the 
bt ft judges. 

SOPHOCI.ES, the celebrated Greek tragic po»’t, 
the foil of Sopliihis an AiluniEn, was horn at Co- 
lonna, and educated wnlli great attention. iSnpi tior vi- 
gour and addivfh in the tx«*rcife of the palcltra, and 
fl<ill til mufic, w'vre the gnat accompl.fltnuni^' of young 
men 111 the Rates of Greece. In rlulc, Sophochaen- 
ccllcil ; nor wau he Icfs diilingiiiflud by the lunuty ‘‘f 
liis perlon. He was alfo inRruClcd in tin* iii>lde;! (jf 
all fcieiices, civil polity and religion: from ihr liill (if 
thefe he derived an utiiluikeii leva t)t his counLiy, Airch 
he ferved in foiiu* cmbnirka, and in high niihuu) c<>m- 
luatid with Pcricki. ; from the litter he was impr IT d 
with a pious reverence for the gods, maiiifcltcd hy the 
inviolahlc integrity of his life. But his Rudies weic 
early devoted to tlio tiagic mufe ; the fpliit of Efchy- 
lus lent a fire to his genius, and ixeited that noble emu- 
lation which led hun to contend with, and lomt iimes to 
hear away the ]iriz( from, his great mallei. He wrote 
411 tragc'du .s, of wh’ch 7 only h. ve cfc ipt d the iava_4es 
ol tin-ic : and having t<Rificd his love (.d his voiintiy hy 
refufing to Lave it, tlioiigh invited by maiiy king'i 
and having enjoyed the uninterrupted cReem and, itR^c- 
tion of his fellow citizius, winch lu jlhci the gallant ac- 
tions and fublimc genuu of Efchyliis, nor the tender 
fpirit and philofopluc vntiie of Kiinpidis, toidd Iteurc 
to them, he dud in the 91 R year of hisagv, dhc>u'i qv-6 
years before CliriR. Tiic burial-place ol his ancel’lors 
was at Decelia, which the Ijict'd. rnonians had a ih.it 
time ft ;'/ed and rorlified ; bin L\ lander, the Spartan 
chief, permitted the Athenians to inttr their dertafed 
poet; ar.d they paid liim all the hoiu>iir3 due to his h>ve 
of his country, integrity of life, and high poetic exeel- 
Iciice. ElehyluR had at once ftized the hn^hcR poR of 
honour 111 the field of poetry, the true fuhlime ; to that 
cniineiicc his claim eould not be difpuud. Sojihtich ,1 
had a ntihle elevation of mind, but teinjicrtd wiiii lu 
fine a tafte, and fo chaRcned a jodgment, that he never 
paffed the bounds of propriety. Lbider his con 
the tragic mufc appeared with the eliaRe dignity of Tome 
noble matron at a leligiout folemnity ; harmony is iii 
her voice, and grace in all her motions. I'rom him the 
theatre icceived fome additiviiial embelliniments ; aiid 
the diama the introiliK^tion of a thinl fpeakcr, which 
made it more a£tive and more intercRing; hut his diRin- 
guiihed excellence is in the juduioU'J dilpolitioii of the 
fable, and fo nice a connexion and dependence of the 
parts on each other, that tin y all agice to make ilic 
ev»-iit not only picjbablc, but even nee - Rary. This is pe- 
culiarly admirable in his** Oedipus King of T'hebes 
and in this important point lie is far fuperior to every 
other dramatic wnttr. 

The ingiatiinde of the children of Sophocles is well 
known. They wiflud to become imincdiiate maRcrj* of 
their father’s pidf Rions ; and the;' tore tired , of his 
longlife, they aecufed him b*foi*. the Areopagus of 
iufaniiy. Tlie only defence the p.)- ' made wasioiead 
his tragedy of CEdipn^ it Cohn. os bich he had hit ly 
fimfacd; and tmu he alkcd his judges, whether the .ui- 
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Sophara tliof of fucli « performance could be taxed with infa* 
li nity ? Tiie father upon this was acquitted, and the chil* 
8tirbu«« returned home covered w'ith (hame and confu- 

^ f5on, 'I'hc feven tragedies of Sophocles which ft ill re- 

mam, together with the Greek Scliolia which accom- 
pany them, have been tranftated into Latin by Johnfon, 
and into EnglKh by Dr Franklin and Mr Potter. 

SOPHORA, in b(»tnny; Ageuu&of pi jutn belong- 
ing to the clafs of ^ecandria% and to the order of ntono* 
gynia ; and in the natural fyftem arranged under the 
3 2d order, P^ipilionacee, T)u' cdyx is quinquedentute 
and gibbons at)ove : the corolla is papilionaceous | the 
wings being of the fame length with the vexilluin: the 
fn.d is contained in a legumcn. There are 16 fpectest 
th.' twiraptcra, microphylla, flavefcens, alopecuroidcs, 
tuincntofa, ocoidenTalia, capenfis aurea, japonica, gc- 
nilloiiU-8, auftialis, tindtoria, alba, lupinoidts, biilora, 
and iio Juta. 

SOPORIFIC, or SopoRiFEROvi, a medicine that 
produces flecp. Such arc opium, laudanum, the feed 
of poppies, &c. The word is formed from the Latin 
fopor “ flecp." The Greeks m place of it ufc the word 
hypnotic, 

SORllONNE, or SoRBON, the houfe or college of 
the faculty of theology elUblifhed in the univcrlity of 
Pari«. It was founded in 12$2 by St Louie, or rather 
by Ro!>»-rt de Surbon his confcflbr and almoner, fit ft ca- 
non of CaMihray, and aftei wards of the church of Paris; 
wlur gfivc his own name to it, which he hioifelf took 
•from the vtUagi. of Sorhon or S'.rbon, ne?rSenR, where 
he was born. The foundation was laid in 1250; Queen 
Blanche, in the abfcnct* of her hufband, funnlhin^jiro 
with a houfe which had formerly been the palace of 
Julian the apoftat<’, of which feme remaiuB nrc ftill 
fccn. Afterward', the kujg ghvc lum all the houfca he 
had in the fame place, in cxcharg,* for fume others. 
The college has bee . finre magiuticcntly rebuilt by the 
cardinal dc Richelieu. The fU of its iniiitution was 

for the ufc ot poor ftndents in divi'iity. There are 
lodgings in it for 36 doctor^, who arc laid to be of the 
fociety itf the S'srbonw ; thofe .idmilted into ir without 
being dotlors, are faid to be of xht: ho/puality of the Sor^ 
Bonne. Six regent doctors formerly luld IcCiiircs evtny 
day for an hour and a half each ; three in the morning 
«nd three in the afterrmon. 

SoRBi^NNE, is alfo wfed in general for the w'hole fa- 
culty of theology at Paris; as the aflemblicb of the 
whole body are lield in the houfe ot the Sorbonne j 
and the bachelors of the other lioulcb of ihc facuU 
ty, a$ the lioufc of Navarre, fee. con r luther to hold 
their forbonnique^ or for being adnutied doctor in 
divinity. 

iSORBUS, s^ERviCK'TREE, in botany ; a genus of 
plants belonging to the clafs of icofandrifi^ and to the 
order of trigynia. The calyx is quirquefid ; the pct;ils 
arc five ; the berry is below the flower, foh and con- 
taiuiiig thn e feeds. There are three fpecies, the au- 
cuparia, domeftica, and hebrida. 

i. The aueuparia^ mountain-a(h, quicken tree, quick- 
bfsm, or roan tree, rifes with a itraight, upfight ftem 
and regular branching head, twenty or thirty feet high 
©r more, covtred with a fmooth grayiih brown bark ; 
pinnated leaves of eight or ten pair of long, narrow, fer- 
rited folioles, and an odd one, fmooth on both fiders ; 
and large umbellate cluften of white flowers at the fldci 


and ends of the branches, fucceeded by clufters of fine S^rbus 
red berries, ripe in autumn and winter. There is a va- 
ricty with yellow ftriped leaves. This fpecies grows wild 
in many parts of this ifland in mountainous places^ 
woods, and hedge-rows, often growing to the iiae of tim- 
ber ; and is admitted into moft ornamental plantations, 
for the beauty of its growth, foliage, flowers, and fruit | 
the Litter, in particular, being produced in uumcroua 
large red bunches all over the tree, exhibit a fine ap« 
pea ranee in autumn and winter, till devoured by the 
birds, efpecially the blackbird and thrufh, which arc fo 
allured by this fruit ns to flock from all parts and feed 
on it voracioufly.— -In the ifland of Jura the juice or 
the berries is employed as an acid for punch. It is pro- 
bable that this tree was in high efteem with the Dtuids; 
for it is mure abundant than any other tree in the neigh- 
bourhood of thofe Druidical circles of ftoncs, fo com- 
mon in North Britain. It is ftill believed by fome per- 
font, that a branch of this tree can defend them from 
encbantnicnt or witchcraft. Even ihe^'catilc are fup* 
pofed to be prefenred by it from danger. The dairy- 
maid drives them to the fnmmcr paftures with a rod of 
the roan-tree, and drives them home again whh the 
fame. In StrathCpey, we arc told, a hoop is made of 
tlic wood of this tree on the ift of May, and all the 
fheep and lambs arc made to pals through it. 

2. The iomeJi\ea% or cultivated fcrvicc-trct, with eat- 
able fruit, grows with an upright ftem, branching 50 
or 40 feet high or more, having a hrownifh ba- k, and 
the young flioots in fummer covered with a. mealy down ; 
pinnated leaves of eight or ten pair of broadifh dec ply* 
frrratrd lobes and an odd one, downy utidcrnoath, and 
large umbellate cluftcisof white flowers at the fidcs and 
ends of the branches, fucceeded by bunches of large, 
flcfliy, edible red fruit, of variou& fhapes and fixes. 

This tret is a native of the fouthern warm parte of 
Europe, where its fruit ts ulrd a? table as a dcffcri, and 
it ts cultivated hrrr* in many of our gardens, boKti as a 
fruit-tree and a» an ornaiiicnt to diveriuy hardy planta- 
tions. 

3. The fhhy'ida^or monj[^rel fervice-trec of Cothlandf 
grow a twenty or thirty icet mgh; it has half pinnated 
haves very downy untJeri’cath ; and clufters ut white 
flowers, fucceedwd by buttidies erf round reddifh bcrnei 
in autumn, 

SORCERY, or Maoic; the power which fome 
perfoiii were formerly fuppofed topoflefiof command- 
ing ih^ devil an.’ the infernal fpirits by H in charms 
and mvocatioiu;, aiul of foothing them by !»)>ngationB. 
Sorcery iithrref >rc to be diftinguiftied from witchcraft; 
an art which w'as fuppofed to be piactifed, not by com- 
m uidiug tvd fpirits, ^ *t by corrpaft with the devil, 

Aa an uiftancc of the power of bad fmt'lls over demons 
or evil fpirits, we may mention Ou flight of the evil 
fpirii mentioned in Tobri into ihe remote parts of E- 
gypt, produced, it is faid, by the fmell of the burnt 
liver of a filh. Lilly informs os, that one Evans hav- 
ing raifed 1 fpirit at the rtqucft of Lord Botbwell and 
Sir Kcnelm Digby, and forgetting a fumigation, the 
fpirit, vexed at the difappujntment, pulled him with- 
out the circle, and carried him from his houfe in the 
Minories into a field near Battcrfea Caufeway. 

King James, in his Deemonologia^ ha^tven i very 
full account of the art of forccry. ** *IVo principal 
things (lays he) cannot well in that errand be wanted : 

holy 
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iorwrjr. watci* (whci'eby the devil mocks the papiUs)* and 
fome prefent of a living thing umo him* ^Fhere arc 
likcwife certninc dales and houres that they obferve in 
this purpofe. Thefc things being all ready and prepar- 
ed* circles are made* triangular* quadrangular, round* 
double* or fingle^ according to the forme of the appari- 
tion they crave. When the conjured fpirit appeares* 
which will not be while after many circumilances* long 
prayers, and much muttering and niurmurings of the 
conjurors, like a papift pric;I dcfpatching a hunting 
maffc— liow foone, I fay, he appears* if they have mil- 
fed one jotc of all their ritcd ; or if any of their feetc 
once Hyde over the circle, through terror of his fearfull 
Apparition, he paies hinifelf at that time, in his own 
huTid* of that due debt which they ought him, and o- 
therwife would have delated longer to have paiedbim : 

I mean, he carries them with him, body and foul-.*' 
How tlic conjurors made triangular or quadrangular 
circles, his majetty has not informed us, nor does he 
feera to imagine I here was any difficulty in the matter. 
Wc are therefore led to fuppofe, that he learned his ma- 
thematics from the fame fylfcm as Dr Sachcverell, who, 
in one of his fpceches or fermons, made ufe of the fol- 
lowing flmile s “ They concur like parallel lines, mect- 
• ing in one common centre.** 

Another mode of confulting fpirits was by the ber^d, 
by means of a fpeculator orfeer ; who, to have acorn- 
^ plete fight, ought to be a pure virgin, a youth who had 
not known woman, or at Icall a perfon of irreproach- 
able life and purity of manners. The nwtliod of fuch 
confultation is thisi The conjuror having repeated the 
neceflary charms and adjurations, with the litany er in- 
vocation peculiar to the fpirits or angels he widies to 
call (for every one has his particular form), the fecr 
looks into a cirftal or beryl, wherein he will fee the 
anfwers, reprefented cither by types or figures ; and 
fomelimes, though very rarely, will hear the angels or 
fpirits fpeak arffculately. Their pronunciation is as 
Lilly fays, like the Irifli, much in the throat. Lilly 
deferihes one of thefe beryls or crydals. It was, he 
fays, -as large a® an orange, fet in filvcr, with a crofs at 
the top, and round about engraved the names of the 
angels Raphael, Gabriel, and UrieL A delineation of 
another is engraved i« the frontifpicce to Aubery's 
Mifcellanics, 

Thefc forccrers or magicians do not always employ 
their art to do mifehief ; but, on the contrary, frequent- 
ly exert it to cure difeafes infti£led by witches j to dif- 
cover thieves; recover ftolen goods ; to foretel future 
events, and the ftate of abfent friends. On this account 
/ they arc frequently called while witches. See Magic* 
Witchcraft, &c. 

Our forefathers were ftrong believers when they 
cnafted, by ftatutc 33 Hen. VIll. c. 8. all witchcraft 
and forccry to be felony without benefit of clergy; and 
again, by ftatutfc i Jac. I. c. 12. that all pcr{^uu8 invo- 
king any evil fpirit, or confulting, covenanting with, 
entertaining, employing* feeding, or rewarding any evil 
fpirit ; or taking up dead bodies from their graves to 
be ufed in any witchcraft, forccry, charm, or enchant- 
ment ; or killing or otherwife hurting any perfon by 
fuch infernal arts ; (hould he guilty of felony without 
benefit of clergy, and fttffer death. And if any perfon 
Humid attempt by forccry to difeover hidden treafnre, 
VoL. XVII. Part II. 


or to rcflorc fiolen goods, or to provoke unlawful love, Sor«r. 
or to hurt any man or bead, though the fame were not — 
effe^ed, he or (he fiiould fuffer imprifonment and pil- 
lory for the firft offence, and death for the fecond. 

Thefe a£l8 continued in force till lately, to the terror 
of all ancient females in the kingdom ; and many poor 
wretches were facrificed thereby to the prejudice of their 
neighbours and their own illufions, not a few having 
by fomc means or other confelTcd the fadt at the gal- 
lows. But all executions for this dubious crime are now 
at an end ; our Icgifiature liaving at length followed 
the wife example of Louis XTV. in France, who 
thought proper by an edift to reftrain the tribunals of 
jufiice from receiving informations of witchcraft. And 
accordingly it is with us enabled, by ftatiite 9 Geo. II. 
c- 5. that no profecution fliall for the future be carried 
on againfl any perfon for conjuration, witchcraft, for- 
cery, or enchantment ; But the nrldemeaiior of perfoiw 
pretending to ufe witchcraft, tell fortunes, or difeover 
ftolen goods, by (kill in the occult fci(.ncc!», is ft ill dr- 
fervedly punidicd with a year's imprifonment, and 
Handing four times in the pillory. 

SOREK, the ShriiW', in natural hi ft or y ; a genus 
of animaU belonging to the clafs of mammalia ^ and or- 
der of fer,r. Ji ha* two long fore teeth in the upper 
jaw', which are divided into tw'o points; in the lower 
jaw are two or four fore teeth, the two middle ones in 
the latter cafe, being (horter than the others ; On each 
fide in both jaw* are tvvo or more tulki; The grindcri 
arc knobbed. The animals of tliis genu* have in general 
thick clumfy bodies, and five toes on each of their feet; 
the head refembles that of the mole, being thick at tlie 
fore-head, much elongated, and ending in a conica; 
fiiout, and having very fmall eyes; in other circumil.ui- 
ccs of general (igiirc they rcfciuhle the murine tribe of 
quadrupeds. Tlicy burrow iti the grouiid, fomc fpe- 
cies living moftly about the fides of w'aleiL.; and moll 
of them feeding on worms and infects. Thjre aic 16 
fpccies ; of which the mo(t remarkable are, 

1. The aniHcus, or field nirevv-rnoufc, with ffioit 
rounded cars; eyes fmall, and almoll hid iu the fur ; 
iiofc long and (lender, upper part the lo’.igcft ; head and 
upper part of the body of a brownilh red ; Inlly of a 
dirty white ; length from nofe to tail, two inches and a 
half ; tail one and a half. Inhabits Europe: lives in old 
walls and heaps offtoncs, or holes in the earth ; is fre- 
quenilynpar hay-iicks, dung-hills,anj necefrary-houfesj; 
lives on corn, infcdls, and any filth ; is often obferved 
rooting in 01 dure like a hog ; from its food, or tiv: 
places it frequents, has a difagiccable frncll ; cats will 
kill, but not eat it ; it brings four or five young at a 
time. The ancients believed it was injurious to cattle ; 
an error now detcdled. There feems to be an annual 
mortality of thefe animals in Auguft, iniinbcrs being 
then found dead in the paths. 

2. The fofittnsf or water fhrew, lias a long (lender 
nofe ; very minute cars; very fmall eyes, hid iu the 
fur ; colour of the head and upper part of the body 
black ; throat, breaft and belly, of a light afli-colour ; 
beneath the tail, a triangular dufky fpot ; much larger 
than the laft ; length, from nofe to tail, tlirec inches 
three quarters; tail, two inches. Inhabits Europe: 
long fince known in England, but loft till May 1768, 
when it was difeovered in the fens near Revefley Ab- 

4 bey^ 
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Soritca bey, I.incolnfhiie ; burrows in the bajits near the wa- quantity Ve boiled in the fame juice or decoftion. Wien 8o^ 

M ter ; is called by the fenmen the blind^moufe. the liquor is made fufficiently acid, ftrain it from the R 

Sorrel. fninutw* or minute fhrew. has a head near as forrcl through a (ieve, put the cloth or yarn into it, ana . 

* biff as the body ; very flendcr nofe ; broad fliort naked let it boil for two hours, ftirring it frequently. If Itock- 
ears ; whiikers reaching to the eyes ; eyes fmall, and inga be among the Huff to be dyed, it will be cat pe- 
capablc of being drawn in ; hair very fine and (liining ; dient. after they have been an hour in the boilmg h- 
enr above, white beneath •, no tail ; the lead of qua- quor, to turn them inf.de out, and at the end Of the 

drupeds, according to Linnwus. Inhabita Siberia; lives fecond hour let the whole be poured into a tub or any 

in a neft made of lichens, in fome moift place I.eneath other veflel. The pot or cauldron mod then be wadi- 
the roots of trees ; feeds on feeds, digs, runs fwiftly, ed, and water put into it, with half a pound of log. 
and has the voice of a bat. wood^ chips for every pound of dry yarn or cloth. The 

4. I'hc /uran, or Mexican (brew, has a (harp nofe ; logwood and water (hould boil flowly for four hours ; 
fmail round cars ; without fight ; two long fore-tccth^ and then the cloth or yarn being wrung from the four 
above and below ; thick, fat, and flcfiiy body ; fliort liquor, and put into the logwood decoaion. the 
legs, fc> that the belly almofl touches the ground ; long whole mull be fuffered to boil flowly for four hours, 
crooked claws ; tawny hair ; fliort tail ; length, from ftockings, if there be any, being turned infide out at 
nofe to tail, nine inches. Inhabits Mexico ; burrows, the end of two hours. Of thlslaft decoaion there mud 
and makes hicli a number of cavities, that travellers can as of the former be enough to let the cloth lie open and 
fcarcc tread with fafety ; if it gets out of its hole, docs eafy to be ftirred while boiling. At the end of the four 
not know how to return, but begins to dig another; hours the cloth muft be taken out, and among the boil- 
grows very fat, and is eatable ; feeds on roots, kidney* iiig liquor, firll removed from the tire, mull be poured 1 

beans, and otlur feed:!. M. de Buffon thinks it a mole ; Scotch pint or half an Englifli gallon of ftalc urine for 

but it feems more properly to belong to the genus of every pound of diy cloth or other fluff to be dyed. When 
forex. compound liquor lias been ftirred and become cold, 

SORITES, in logic, a fpeclcs of reafoning in which the cloth miift be put into it and fuffered to remain well 
a great number of propofitions are fo linked together, covered for 12 hours, and then dried in the (hade; after 
that the predicate of the one becomes continually the which, to diveft it of fmcllorany other impurity, it may 
fobje£l of the next following, till at lad a conclufion is be waftied in cold water, and dried for ufe. 
formed by bunging together the fubjedl of the firll pro- IVoo/i-SoHSiRL^ in botany. See Oxalis. 

pofition and the pn dicatc of the lafl. Such was that SokUKi-Colour, in the manege, is a reddifli colour, 

men y ai^niment of Thcmiftocles, to prove that his little generally thought to be a figii of a good borfe. 
fon uiidcT ten years old govcrne<l the whole w'orld, SORRENTO, a fea-port town of thr kingdom t>{ 

I’hus : Afy fon governs his mother ; his mother me ; / the Naples, with an archbifhop’s fee. It is fealtd in a pe- 

Athenians ; the Athenians the Creeks ; Greece commands ninfula, on the bay of Naples, at the fcuit of a moun- 
EuroJ>e ; Europe the whole world : therefore my fon com- tain of tVic fame name, 17 miles louth-call of Naples. 
rlands the whole world. See Logic, N** 96, 97. It is the birth-place of Torquato Taflb. E. Long. 14. 

HORNING, in Scots law. Sec Law, N* clxxxvi. 24. N. Lat. 40. 36. 

SORTILEGE {Sortik^ium)^ a fpccies of divination 
SORREL, in botany, a fpecies of thcRUMEX, which performed by means of yor/rx or lots, 
grows in pafluresand meadows, and is w'cll known. The The fortes Prenefina^ famous in antiquity, confifled 

natives of Lapland boil l;irge quantities of the leaves in in putting a number of letters, or even whole words, 
water, and mix the juice when cold witli the milk of into an urn ; and then, after fliaking them together, 
their rein-deers which they efteern an agreeable and they were thrown on the ground ; and whatever fen- 
wholefoine food. The Dutch arc fdid to cuhivute this tcnccs could be made out from them, conftituted the 
plant for its ufefijinefs in the dyeing of woollen cloths anfwcr of the oracle. To this method of divination 
black ; and we know tliat by rotaiiR of the common fucceeded that which has been called the yir/rx Home^ 
broad-h'av..d foutl an excellent black colour is, in and y9r/ex a mode of inquiring into fu- 

nany places of Scotland, given to woollen fluffs with- turiry, which undoubtedly look its rife from a general 
cut the aid of copperas. As this mode of dyeing cuftom of the oracular priefts of delivering ihcif anfw'era 
docs not in the fmalh ft degree injure the texture in verfe; it fubfifled a long time among the Greeks and 

of the clotli, which continues to the lall foft and filky, Romans ; and being from them adopted by the Chri- 

witbout that hardnefs to the touch which it acquires ftians, it was not till after a long fucccflion of centuriea 
when dyed black by means of copperas, our readers wull that it become exploded. xVmong the Romans it con- 
probably thank us for the following receipt, with which filled in opening fome celebrated poet at random, and 
wc have been favoured by a learned phyfician : among the Chrillians the Scriptures, and drawing, from 

Let the fluff to be dyed be well waflied with foap the firll paffage which prefented itfclf to the eye, a 

and water, and afterwards completely dried. Then of prognoflic of w'hat would befal one’s felf or others, 
the common broad leaved forrcl boil as much as (hall make or diredliou for condiiA when under any exigency, 
an acid decoAion of fufficient quantity to let the fluff There is good evidence that this was none of the vulgaf 
to be dyed lie in it open and eafy to be ftirred. The errors ; the greatefl perfons, plulofophers of the bell 
greater quantity of forrel that is iifcd, the better will repute, admitted this fuperftition. ^crates, w’hcn in 
the colour be; and therefore if the pot or cauldron will prifon, hearing this line of Homer, 

not hold enough at o.«:c, when pan has been fufficient- Within three days I Phihia’s IKore ffiall fee, 

ly boiled, it mufl be tuktu oul and wrung, and a t4t(b 

* immediately 
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«»«IIc,{e. !mmedutet]r faid, withia three dayi I (hall be out of the 
world t gatheriiijr it from the double meaning of the 
word fiMia, wjjich in Greek is both the name of a 
country and ^nifiea corruption or death. Tliia pre- 
diaion, addrefled to JEfchiiiuB, was not eaGly forgotten, 

US it wss verified. 

\yhen this fupcrftition palTed from Pagauifm into 
Chriftianityi the Chrifliaus had two tnethod’i of confult- 
ing the divine will from the Sciiptures ; the one, ca. 
fually, to open the divine writingi, and take their di- 
rection, as above-mentioned ; the other, to go to cliurch 
%vith a purpofe of receiving, as a declaration of the.will 
of heaven, the words of the Scripture, which were fing- 
ing at the iiiftaiit of one’s entrance. 

1 his unwarrantable pradtice of inquiring into futuri- 
ty prevailed vc:y generally in England till the begin- 
prefent century ; and fometimes the books 
of Sciipturc, and Ibmclimes the poems of Virgil, w^ere 
confulted for oracular i*efponfes. One remarkable iii- 
flanec is that of Kmg Charles L who being at Oxford 
during the civil wars, went one day to fee the public 
library, where he was fhowed, among other books, a 
Virgil nobly printed and exquifitely bound. The lord 
falklaiid, to divert the king, would have his niajcfty 
. make a trial of his foitune by the Scr/tj P'irgUicna. 
Whereupon the king opening the book, the period 
which happened to come up was this : 

At hello auiiacis ptfuU vexatus, et armiSf 
J*inihut exf orris i cowpUxu avulfus luli^ 

Auxilium imploret / •uideatque indi^na Juorum 
funera ; itec, cum p fuh leges pads iniqux 
TradiJerat^ regno nut oplatn luce fruatur ; 

^ed cadat ante dlem^ mtdtaqut iuhumatus arena* 

^ iEneid. Lib. IV. 


■'.Xl. 
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Yet let a race, untam’d and haughty foes, 

His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppofe ; 
Oppreffed with nunibers in the unequal field, 

His men difeourag'd, and bimfclf cxpell’d, 
l^et him for fuccour fuc from place to place. 
Torn from his fubjcAs, and his foil’s embrace : 
Firtt let him fee his friends in battle flain, 

And their uniiraely fate lament in vain \ 

And w'hcii st length the cruel war fliall ccafe, 

On hai^ conditions may he buy his peace. 

Nor let hinf then enjoy fupreme command; 
hut fall untimely by fomc hoftilc hand, 

And lie unburied on the barren fand. 

Lord Falkland obfervirig that the king was concern- 
ed at tliis accident, would likcw'ifc try his own fortune 
in the fame manner, hoping he might fall upon fomc 
palTage that would have no relation to his cafe, and 
thereby divert the king's thoughts from any iinpielTinn 
which the other might have upon him ; but the place 
lie Humbled upon was as much fuited to his deftiny as 
the other had been to the king’s ; being the lamci ta- 
tlon of Evaiidcr for the iintiincly death of his fon Pal- 
las for this lord’s cldeil fon, a young man of iin 
amiable charaf\er, had been lluin in the firfl battle of 
Newbury. 

We liavf ourfelves known feveral whofe devotion has 
not always been regulated by judgment piirfue this me- 
thod of divination ; and have generally obferved, that 
the confrquence has been defpair or prefumption. To 
fu&h we beg leave to recommend one pall’age in Scrip- 
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ture which wiH«6ever difappoint them : Tieu Jhab net Soierf. 
tempt the Lord thy God, 

fiiOTERIA, in antiquity, facriHcei offered to the 
gods for delivering a perfon from danger ; as alfo poe- 
tical pieces compofed for the fame purpofe. 

SOUBISE, a town of France, in the department of 
Lower Charente, and late territory of Saintong *. It is 
fcated on the river Charente, 22 miles fouth of Rochelle, 
in W. Long. i. 2. N. Lat. 45. 57. 

SOUGH, among miners, denotes a paffage dug 
under ground, to convey off w'atcrs from mines. See 
Mini.. 

SOVEREIGN, in matters of government, is applied 
to the fupreme magiftratc or magiftrates of an indepen- 
dent government or Hate ; bccaufc their authority is only 
bounded by the laws of God and the laws of the ftale : 
fuch arc kings, princes, 5tc. Sec Prerogative, 5cc. 

Sof^MRkiiiN Po%uert or Sovereignty ^ is the power of 
making laws ; for wherever that power refides, all 
others muff conform to it, and be direfted by it, 
whatever appearance the outward form and admiiii- 
ffration of the government may put on. For it is at 
any time in the option of the legillature to alter that 
form and adminiffration by a new edifi or rule, and 
to put the execution of the laws into whatever hands 
it pleafes: and all the other powers of the ftatc mull 
obey the Icglilativc power in the execution of their fe- 
veral funclions, or elfc the conftitutiuii is at an end. 

In our conftitution the law aferibes to the king the at- P't 
tiibute of fovereignty ; but that is to be undciffood in 
a qualified fenfc, i. e. as fupreme magiHr.Jic, not as b»Ic 
Icgiflator ; as the legiffative power is vt fled in the king, 
lords, and commons, not in any of the three cllales 
alone. 

SOU. Sec Sot. 

SOUL, the principle of perception, memory, intel- 
Iigcnv'e, and volition, in man ; which, lince the carlirff 
era of philofophy, has furnilhed queffions of difficult m- 
veffigatioii, and materials of keen and iinportiini con- 
troverfy (fee Metaphysics, Part III. Chap. ii. iii. iv. 

V.; and Resurrection, N® 42 — 48.) In the fourth 
-volume of the Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophi- 
cal Society of Manehefler, the reader v ill find a very 
valuable pa|>cr by Or Farrit’r, proving, by evidence ap- 
parently complete, that e\cry part of the Lrai:i ha-: been 
injured without affeifling the adl of thought. An 
abridgment of that memoir would weaken its reafon- 
ing ; which, built on matters of fa.J.1 and experic ner, 
appears to iis to have ftiaken the modern theory of the 
Matcrialifts from its very fonndalion. 

Son of Brutes, See DRUThs. 

SOUND, in phyfics, is a term of which it would be 
prcpoflerous to offer any definition, as it nir.yalmoff be 
faid to exprefs a fimplc idea ; But when we confidcr ic 
as a SENSAiroN, and ftill more when we coiilider it aj 
a PERCEPTION, it may not be improper to give a de- 
fcriptioii of it ; becaufe this muff involve certain rela- 
tions of external things, and ceitaiii trains of events ia 
the material world, which make it a proper objeft of 
philofophical difiiiiffion. Sound is that primary infor- 
mation which we get of external things by means of 
the feiife of hearing. This, iKiwevcr, does not explain 
it : for were wc in like manner to deferibe our fenfc of 
hearing, wc ffiould find ourfelves obliged to fay, that it 
id the faculty by which wc perceive found. Languages 
4 H 2 ar« 
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Sound, arc not tlic invention of pVr.JToplicrs ; and wemuftnot 
ex pc <51 prccifion, even in thcTiinplfil cafts. Our me- 
thods of exprefling the information given us by our 
dilTcrerit fenfes are not limildr, as a pliilofopher, cau- 
tloidly contriving language, would make them. We 
Jidve no word to exprefs the primary or generic ohjeft 
of our fenfe of feeing ; for we believe, that even tlic 
vulgar confidcr light as the medium, but not the ohjcA. 
This is certainly the cafe (how juftly we Jo not fay) 
with the philofo])hcr. On the other hand, the words 
fmell, found, and perhaps lade, are conceived by moil 
perfons as exprefling the immediate objects of the feijcs 
of fmelling, hearing, and tailing. Smell and found arc 
hailily conceived as feparate cxillences, and asmcditims 
of infonnatlon and oi intercouife with the odoriferous 
and founding bodies ; and it is only the very cautious 
philofopher who dlllinguiflies between the fmell which 
lie Feels and the perfume which fills the room. Thofc 
of the ancicntri, therefore, who taught that founds were 
beings wafted through the air, and felt by our cars, 
fliould not, eveu at this day, be confidcred as awkward 
©bfervers of nature. It has required the long, patient, 
ard fagacious confidcration of the moil penetrating gc- 
niiids, from Zeno the Stoic to Sir Ifaac Newton, to 
diicover that what v.c call found, the immediaie external 
objeCl of the fenfe of hearing, is nothing but a particu- 
lar agitation of the parts of furrounding bodies, a« 5 ling 
by iiiechaulcal impulfe on our organs ; and that it is not 
any fepaiatc being, nor even a fpccific quality inherent 
in any particular tiling, by which it can affed the or- 
gan, as we fiippofe with refpedl to a perfume, but 
merely a mode of exldcnce competent to every atom of 
matter. And thus the dcfcriptloii which vve propofed 
to give of found muil be a defeription of that Hate of 
external cotitigimus matter which is \\iizcaufe of found. 
It is not therefore prefatory to any theory or fet of 
•doArines on this fubjec^l ; but, on the conlraiy, is the 
Xum or rcfult of them all. 

To difeover this Hate of external body by which, 
without any farther intermedium of fubdaucc or of ope- 
ration, it affe^bi our fcnfitive faculties, muft be conli' 
dered as a great flep in fcicncc. It will fhow us at 
leafl one way by which mind and body may be cou- 
ucclcd. It is fuppofed that we have attained this know- 
ledge with refptd to found. Our fuccefs, ihcrcforc, is 
a very plcafing gratification to the philofophic mind. It 
is Hill more important in another view : it has encou- 
raged us to make limilar attempts in other cafes, and 
lias fupplied us with a fadl to w’hicli an ingenious mind 
can eaflly fancy fomething analogous in many abHrufe 
operations of nature, and thus it enables us to give feme 
lort of explanation of them. Accordingly this ufe has 
been moft liber 3 lly made of the mechanical theory of 
found ; and there is now fcarcely any phenomenon, ei- 
ther of matter or mind, that has not been explained in 
a manner fomewhat fimilar. But we are forry to fay 
that thefe explanations have done no credit to philofo- 
phy. They arc, for the moft part, flrongly marked 
with that prcdpitaie and felf-conccitcd impatience 
which has always charafterized the inveftigations con- 
diifted fulely by ingenious fancy. The confequcnces 
of this procedure have been no Icfs fatal to the progrefs 
of true knowledge in modern times than in the fchools 
^ of ancient Greece ; and the ethereal phrlofophers of this 
age, like the followers of^ Ariftotlc of old, Lave fllled 
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ponderous volumes with nonfenfe and error. It ii Sovr-k- 
llrange, however, that this fliould be the cfre<5l of a 
great and a facccfsfiil ftep in philofophy : But the fault 
is in the philofophcrs, not in the fcien’cc. Nollung can 
be more certain than the account which Nev/ton has 
given of the propagation of a certain clafs of undula- 
tions in an claftic fluid. But this procedure of nature 
cannot be fecn with diftinctiufs and prccifion by any 
hut well-informed mathematicians. They aloiip can 
reft w'iih uiifliakeii coiifidciice on the conclufions Icgi- 
timatedy deduced from the Newtonian theorems ; and 
even they can enfiirc fuccefs only by trtading with the 
moft fcrupulous caution the fteps of this patient philo- 
fopher. But few have done this ; and we may ven- 
ture to fay, that not one I.i ten of thofe whi> employ 
the Newtonian doflrines of claftic undulations for the 
explanation of other phenomena have taken the trouble, 
or indeed were able, to go through the iltps of the fun- 
damental propofition (Prin. II. 50 , See.) But ihej^T^- 
ncra/ rcfults arc fo plain, and admit of luch imprcflivc 
illuftration, that they draw the affent of the moft care- 
lefs reader ; and all imagine that they underftand the 
explanation, and perceive the whole procedure of na- 
ture. Emboldened therefore by this fucctfsful ftep iii 
philofophy, they, without hcfitation,yj«ry fimilar inter- 
mediums in other cafes ; and as air has been found to 
be a vehicle for found, they have fuppofed that fomc- 
thing which they call ether, fomchow rcfemhling air, is 
the vehicle of vilion. Others have proceeded furtlicr, 
and have held that ether, or another fomething like air, 
is the vehicle of fenfation in general, from the organ to 
the brain ; nay, we have got a great volume called A 
Theory of Man, where all our fenfatiene, emotions, 
affcdlions, tlioughts, and purpofes or volitions, arc faid 
to be fo many vibrations of another fumetbing equally 
tinfeen, gratuitous, and incompetent; and, to crown afl^ - 
this exalted dodlrine, when logically profecuted, mull 
terminate in the difeovery of thofe vibrations which 
pervade all others, and which conftitute what we have 
been accuftomc'd to venerate by the name Deity. Such 
be the termination of this philofophy ; and a truly 
philofophical dilfertatibn on the attributes of the Divine 
Being can he nothing tife x\k^T\ an accurate defeription of 
thefe vibrations I 

This is not a needlefs and declamatory rhapfody.- If 
the explanation of found can be legitimately transfer- 
red to thofe other clafles of phenomena, thefe arc cer- 
tain rcfults ; and if fo, all the difcovcrics made by New- 
ton arc but the glimmerings of the morning, when 
compared with this meridian fplcndour. But if, on 
the other hand, found logic forbids us to make this 
transference of explanation, we muft continue to be- 
lieve, for a little while longer, that mind is fomething 
different from vibrating matter, and that no kind of 
ofcillations will conftitute infinite wifdom. 

It is of immenfe importance therefore to underftand 
thoroughly this do^lrine of found, that we may fee 
clearly and prccifcly in what it confifls, what are the 
phenomena of found that are fully explained, what are 
the data and the aflumptions on which the explanations 
proceed, and what is the preetje mechanical fa& in which 
it terminates. For this, or a faft perfeflly fimilar, muil 
terminate every explanation which we derive from this 
by analogy, however perfed the analogy may be. This 
previous knowledge muft be completely pufleffed by eve- 
ry 
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Siiind. r^^pcrfon wl»o pretends to explain ether plienomcria in a 
^ fimiiar maunci. Then, and nut till then, he is able to 
fay vvhut clafiVs of phenomena will admit of the expla- 
nation : and, when all this is done, his explanation is 
Hill a hypothejis^ till he is able to prove, from other in- 
el Ifputablc fourccs, the cxi lienee and agency of the faiiK; 
thing antilogous to the clallic iluid, H‘um which all is 
borrowed. 

»Such conflderations W'oiild juflify us for confidering 
with guilt iUtenli<in the nature of found. But a work 
like this will not give room for a full difennion ; and 
we mud uftr our reiuicrs to the writers who treat it 
more at huge. Much ciirioun information may be got 
from the piins-takiiig authors of the lall century; fueh 
Rs Loid Bacon, Kirclicr, Merfennus, CaHerius in his 
great woik Di- Vuce cl Aud'ihi^ Perrault in his Differ^ 
tation du Bruit ^ MulTenbrotk in his great Syllem of 
Natural Philofophy, in 3 vols. 410 ; and in his Mjffais d» 
Phyfiqnc; and the w'ritingK r>f the celebrated pliyfiolo- 
gilU of the prefent age. We alfo refer to what has 
been faid by us in the article Acoustics. 

At prefent therefore we mull content ourfclves with 
giving a Ihorl hillory of thefpeculalions of philofophers 
on this fubjedt, tracing out the Heps by which w^c Itave 
arrived at ific knowledge which we have of it. We ap- 
prehend this to be of great importance ; becaufc it 
(hows UK what kind of evidence wc have for its truth, 
and the paths which we rrrull fliun if we wilh to pro- 
ceed farther: and we truft that the progrefs which we 
have made will appear to be fo real, and the object to 
be attained fo alluring to a truly philofophical mind, 
that nun of genius will be incited to exert their utmod 
efforta to pafs tlic prefent boundaries of our real pro- 
grefft. 

In the infancy of philofophy, found was held to be a 
feparate cxillcnce, fomething which would be, although 
no iiearing animal exided. This j^as conceived as wnft- 
t'd through the air to our organ 6f hearing, which it 
was fuppofed to affcdl in a manner r< fcmbling that in 
which our noArils are aifedlcd when then give us the 
fenfatlonof fmell. It was one of the Platonic specifs, 
fitted forexciting the intelledlual fpecies, which is the 
immediate ubjcdl of the foul’s contemplation. 

Yet, even in thofe early yearr. of fcieiicc, there were 
feme, and, in particular, the celebrated founder of the 
Stoic fcbool, who held that found, that is, the canfe of 
found, was only the particular motion of external grofs 
matter, propagated to the car, and there producing that 
agitation of I'ne organ by which the foul is immediate- 
ly affeClcd wilh the fenlation of found. Zeno, as quot- 
B. VIT. ed by Diogenes Laertiusf , fays, Hearing is produced 
by the air which intervenes between the thing founding 
and the car. The air is agitated in a fphc'rical form, 
and moves off in waves, and falls on the ear, in the fame 
manner as the water in a ciRern undulates in circles when 
a done has been throw n into it.” The aucieius were not 
remarkable for previlion, either of conception or argu- 
ment in their difculfions, and they were contented with 
a general and vague yievv of things. Some followed the 
Platonic notions, and many the opinion of iicno, but 
without any farther atternptsto give a dillin^l conception 
of the explanation, or to compare it with cxpcrimci.t. 

But ill later times, during the ardent i eft arches in 
the lad century into the phenomena of nature, this be- 
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cainc an intcrefting fubjecl of inquiry. The invention Sound., 
of the air-pump gave the- firll opportunity of deciding 
by experiment whether the claitic undulations of air 
were the caufesof found ; and the trial ful’y cltabliflicd 
this point ; for a bell rung in vacuo gave no found, and 
one rung in condenfed air gave a very loud one. It 
w'as therefore received as a dodlrinc in general phyfics 
that air was the vehicle of found. 

The celebrated Galileo, the parent of mathematical 
philofophy, difeovered the nature of that connexion be- 
tween the lengths of mnlical chords and the notes whit Ii 
they protluctd, which had been obferved by Pythago- 
ras, or learned by him in his travels in the ealt, and 
which he made the foundation of a refined and beauti- 
ful fciencc, the theory of innfic. Galileo Hinwcd, thai 
the real connexion fnblifled between the tones and the 
vibrationsof thefe chords, and that their different degree*? 
of acutenefs correfponded to the different frei[uency of 
tlicir vibrations. The very elementary and familial dt- 
monilration which he gave of this connexion did not 
fatisfy the curious mathematicians of that inqnifitivc 
age, and the mechanical theory of mufical chords wis 
profeculed to a great degree of n.fincment. In llie 
courfe of this invelligation, it appeared that the chord- 
vibrated in a manner prccifcly fjmilar to a pendulum vi- 
brating in a cycloid. It mull therefore agitate the aii 
conltgiious to it in the larnc nmiiiier ; and thus I here is 
a particular kind of agitation which the air can receive 
and maintain, that is veiy intereding. 

Sir Ifaac Newton took up ihisquellinn as^-orlhy of 
his notice ; and endeavoured to alceitain with mathe- 
matical precifum the mechanifm of this particular clafs 
of undulations, and gave us tlie fLindamcntal thcorims 
concerning the UndiilatkniK of eladic fluids, which make 
the 47, 5 cc. propolkions of Book II. of his Principles 
of Natuial Philofophy. They have been (peihapshaf- 
tilylconfidercd as giving the fundamental doi^lrines con- 
ceruing the propagation of found. They are therefore 
given in this woik in tlic article Acoustics ; and a 
variety of fatls arc narrated in the article P nium at ics, 
to fliow^ that fuch undulations aStuidly oltain in the air 
of our atnKifphere, and are accompanied by a fet of 
phenomena of found which prccifcly tally or correfpond 
to all the mechanical circumilanccs of thefe undulations. 

In the mean lime, the anatomifts and phyfiologills weic 
bufily employed in cxanMinng the ftruCture of our or- 
gans of hearing. Tmpvcffcd with the validity of this 
tlodlrine of aerial undulations being the caufes of found, 
their rcfearches were always dire^led wilh a view to dif- 
cover thofe circumilanccs in the ltru 61 ure of^tlic car 
which rendered it an organ fufceptible of agitations 
from this caufe ; and they difeovered many wduch ap- 
peared as contrivances for making it a drum, on which 
the aerial undulations from without mull make very for- 
cible impulfcs, fo as to produce very fonorous undula- 
tions in the air contained in it. Thefe therefore they 
confidercd as the immediate ohjefts of fenfaiion, or the 
immediate caufesof found. 

But fomc anatomills faw that this w'ould not be a full 
account of the matter : for after a drum is agitated, it 
has done all that it can do ; it has produced a noife. 

But a farther procefs goes on in our car : There is 
behind the membrane, which is the head pf this di iim, 
a curious mechanifm, wLichcommuaicates ^he agitations 
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3 oun 4 , of the membrane (the only thing aAcd on by the un- 
dulating air) to another chamber of moft fingular con- 
ilrudlion, where the auditory nerve is greatly expanded. 
They conceive, therefore, that the organ called the 
drum does not aft as a drum, but in fome other way. In- 
deed it.feems bad logic to fuppofe that it afts as a drum 
merely by producing a noife. This is in no refpeft dif- 
ferent from the noife produced out of the car 5 and if it 
is to be beard as a noife, we muft have another ear by 
t^liicli it may be heard, and this ear mull be another 
futb drum ; and this muft liave another, and fo on for 
ever. It is like the inaccurate notion that vifion is the 
cunteniplatioii of the pifturc on the retina. Thefc ana- 
tomifts attended therefore to the ftrufturc. Here they 
obferved a prodigious unfolding of the auditory nerve 
of the car, W'hich is curioufly diftributed through every 
part of this cavity, lining its Tides, hung acrofs it like a 
curtain, and fending off fibres in every direftion, fo as 
to leave hardly a point of it unoccupied. They thought 
the machinery contained in the drum peculiarly fitted 
for producing undulations of the air contained in this 
labyrinth, and that by thefc agitations of the air the 
contiguous fibres of the auditory nerve arc impelled, 
and that thus we get the fenfatiou of found. 

The cavity intervening between the txtern.i 1 air and 
this inner chamber appeared to thefc anatomifts to have 
no other ufe tlian to allow a very free motion to the 
Jlapes or little pifton that is employed to agitate the air 
in the labyrinth. This pifton condenfes on a very fmali 
furfacc t\tgi impulfe which it receives from a much lar- 
ger furfacc, ftrained by the malleus on the entry of the 
tympanum, on purpofe to receive the gentle agitations 
of the external air in the outer canal. This membra- 
nous furface could not be agitated, uiilefs completely 
detached from every thing round it ; therefore all ani- 
mals wdiich have this mcohanifrn have it in a cavity 
containing only air. But they hel J, that nature had 
even taken precautions to prevent this cavity from aft- 
ing as a drum, by making it of fuch an irregular ram- 
bling form 5 for it is by no means a cavity of a fym me- 
trical ftiape, like a vcfTel, but rather rcfembles the ram- 
bling holes and blebs which are often fecn in a piece of 
bread, fcattered through the fiibftance of the cranium, 
and communicating with each other by finall paffages. 
The whole of thefe cavcrnulie are lined with a fuftifh 
membrane, which ftill farther unfits this cavity for pro- 
duciiig found. This reafoning is fpecious, but not very 
coiiclufive. We might even affert, that thisanfraftuous 
form, with narrow paffages, is well fitted for producing 
noife. If we place the car clofc to the fmall hole in 
the fide of a military drum, we ftiall hear the fmalleft 
tap of the drumftick like a violent blow. The lining 
of the cavcrniilar is nervous, and may therefore be ftrong- 
ly arTefted in the numerous narrow paffages between the 
cells. 

While thefc fpccul.'itions were going on with refpeft 
to the car of the breathing animals, obfervations were 
• 'i crificniilly made on other animals, fuch as reptiles, 
feipciits, and fifties, which give undoubted indications 

hearing ; and many very familiar fafts were obferv'ed 
or rccollt tied, wlujrc founds arc communicated through 
or by means of foJid bodies, or by water : therefore, 
without iru|iiiring how or by what kind of mcchanifm 
)t is brought about, it became a very general belief 
«fnong phyfiologitts, that ’A\ fifties, and perhaps all ani- 
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mals, hear, and that wnter in particular ts a veliicle of Sound 
found. In 1 767 or 1768 the writer of this article, at'— 
the fuggeftion of the late profeffor of aftronomy in die 
iinivcrfity of Glafgow, made an experiment in a lake in 
that neighbourhood, by ftrikitig a large hand bell under 
water, and heard it very diftinftly and ftfongly when 
his head was plunged in the w'atcr at the diitance of 
more than i loo feet. Many experiments are mention- 
ed by Kircher and others on the communication of 
fniiud through foHd bodies, fuch as mafts, yards, and 
other long beams of dry fir, with fimilar refults. Dr 
Monro has publifticd a particular account of very cu- 
rious experiments on the propagation of found through 
water in his Differtation on the Phyfiology of Fifties ; 
fo that it now appears that air is by no means the only 
vehicle of found. 

Jn 1760 Cotunni publifhed his important difeovery, 
that the labyrinth or inmoft cavity of tbeear in animalf 
is completely filled with water. This, after fome con- 
teft, has been completely demoiift rated (fee in parti- 
cular Meckel Junior de Labyrinthi Auris Contentis^ Ar- 
gentor. 1777}, and it feems now to be admitted by 
all. 

This being the cafe, our notions of the immediate 
caufe of found muft undergo a great revolution, and a 
new reftarch muft be made into the way in which 
the nerve is affbfted : for it is not enough that we 
fnbftitutc the undulations of water for thole of air in 
the labyrinth. The well informed mechanician will fee 
at once, that the vivacity of the agitations of the nerve 
will be greatly increafed by this fubftitution ; for if wa- 
ter be pcrfcftly claftic through the whole extent of the 
undulatory agitation which it receives, its effeft will be 
greater in proportion to its fpccific gravity : and this is 
confirmed by an experiment very cafily made. Immerfc 
a table-bell in w’aicr contained in a large thin glafs vtT- 
fcl. Strike it with a hammer. The found will be 
heard as if tlie bell had been immediately ftruck on ifee 
fidcs of the vcffel. The filling of the ]ab}'Tinth of the 
car with water is therefore an additional mark of the 
wifdom of the Great Artift. But this is not enough for 
informing us concerning the ultimate mechanical event 
in the procefs of hearing. The manner in which tlie 
nerve is expofed to thefc undulations mull be totally 
different from what was formerly imagined. The fila- 
ments and membranes, which have been deferibed by 
former anatomifts, muft have been found by them in a 
ftatc quite unlike to their fituation and condition in the 
living animal. Accordingly the moft eminent anato- 
mifts of Europe feem at prefent in great uncertainty ua 
to the ftate of the nerve, and arc keenly occupied in 
obfervations to this purpofe. The dtferiptions given by 
M^ ro, Scarpa, Camper, Comparetti, and others, are 
fullof moft curious difeoveries, which make almoft a to- 
tal change in our notions of this fiibjeft, and will, we 
hope, be produftivc of moft valuable information. 

Scarpa has difcovercd that the folid cavity called the 
lobyrinth contains a threefold expanfion of the auditory 
nerve. One part of it, the cochlea, contains it in a fi- 
brillous ftate, ramified in a moft fymmetrical manner 
through the whole of the %otia mollis of the lamina fpU 
ralis, where it anaftomofes w'ith another produftion of 
it difTufed over the general lining of that cavity. An- 
other department of the nerve, alfo in' a fibrous ftate, it 
fpread over the external furfaca of a membranaceous 
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bag» which nearly fills tliat part of the reflibulc into 
which the femicircular canals open, and alfo that orifice 
which receives the imprelfions of the (lapes. This bag 
fends off tubniar membranaceous duAs, which, in like 
manner, nearly fill thefe femicircalar canals. A third 
department of the nerve is fpread over the external fur- 
face of another membranaceous bag, which lies between 
the one jull now mentioned and the cochlea, but hav- 
ing no communication with either, almoll complettiy 
lilling the remainder of the veftibiile. Thus the veftibulc 
and canals feem only a cafe for protcftiiig this fenfitive 
membranaceous vcffcl, which is almoft, but not ahogc- 
ther, in conta<5l with the offeous cafe, being feparated 
by a delicate and almbR fluid cellular fubftance. The 
fibrillouB expanfion of the nerve is not indifcriminatcly 
diffufed over the furfacc of thefe facculi, but evidently 
dircacd to certain foci, where the fibres arc conflipated. 
And this' is the lall appearance of the fibrous Itatc of 
the nerve ; for when the infide of thefe facculi is infpeA- 
td, no fibres appear^ but a pulp (Judged to be nervous 
from its fimilarity to other pulpy produdtions of the 
brain) adl>ering to the membranaceous coat, and not fe- 
parable from it by gently wafhing it. It is more abun- 
dant, that is, of greater thicknefs, oppofite to the ex- 
. ternal fibrous foci. No orgnnical ftrudUre could be 
difeovered in this pulp, but it. probably is organized ; 
for, befides this adhering pulp, the water in the facculi 
was obferved to be clammy or mucous ; fo that in all 
probability the vafcular or fibrous ftate of the nerve is 
fuccccdcd by an uninterrupted produftion (peihaps 
columnar like bafalt, though not Cwhering) ; and this at 
lall ends in fimple difierniuatioii, fymmetrical however, 
where i.vater and nerve arc alternate in every direiSlion. 

1 o thefe obfervations of Scarpa, Comparetti adds 
the curious circumllauccs of another and regular tym- 
panum in the foramen lotunduro, the cylindric cavity 
of which is cnclofcd at both ends by a fine membrane. 
The membrane which feparates it from the cochUa ap- 
pears to be in a Hate of variable tenfion, being drawm 
up to an umbo by a cartilaginous fpeck in its middle, 
which he thinksadhcrca to the lamina fpiralis, and thus 
ferves to ftrain the drumhead, as the malleus ftrains the 
great membrane known to all. ^ 

Thefe arc moil important obfervations, and miift 
greatly excite the curiuliiy of a truly philofophical 
mind, and deferve the moll careful inquiry into their 
jullncfs. If thefe arc accurate defcripiions of the or- 
gan, they feem to condu^ us farther into the feci cts of 
nature than any thing yetjenown. 

Wc think that they promife to give us the grcatcll 
ftep yet made in phyfiology, viz. to fliow us the luit 
mechanical fadl which occurs in the lung train' inter- 
pofed between the external body and the incitement of 
our fenfitive fyllem. But there is, as yet, great and 
effential difference*; in the dcfcHptioii given by thofc 
celebrated naturaliils. It cannot be othei*wifc. The 
containing labyrinth can be laid open to our view in 
no other way than by dellroying it ; and its moll deli- 
cate contentis are the firft fuitcTcrs in the fearch. They 
are found in very dilTerent fituations and conditions by 
dilfcrcut anatrocniils, according to their addrefs orrheir 
good fortune. Add to this, that the natural varieties 
are vc^ coiifiderable. Faithful deferiptions mull there- 
fore give very different nolionb of the ultimate aclion 
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and rcadlion between ttic organized matter in the la- Sound, 
byrinth and the ultimate expanfion of the auditory 
nerve. ^ 

Wc mull therefore wait with patience. Since this 
work of ours was begun, the progrefs which has been 
made in many parts of natural fcicncc has been great 
and wonderful ; and perhaps before it be complied, 
we may be furnilhed with fuch a cohesion of fads re- 
fpeding the llrudurc and the contents of tlie organ of 
hearing, as might enable us to give a jufter theory of 
found than is yet to be found in the writings of philo- 
fophers. There Teems to be no abatement of ardour in the 
refcarchesof the phyfiologifts ; and they will not remain 
long ignorant of the truth or millake in the accounts 
given by Scarpa and Comparetti. Should the rcfiilt of 
their inquiries be what we exped, we ihould be glad of 
a proper opportunity of laying it before our readers, 
together ivith fome difquifition on the nature of hear- 
ing. A collcdion of accurate obfervatiuns o:i the ftruc- 
tnre of the ear would give us principles on w'hich to 
proceed in explaining the various methods of produ- 
cing externa! founds. The nature of continued Jhunds 
might then be treated of, and would appear, wc be- 
lieve, very diflerent from what it is commo.ily fup- 
pofed. Undr“r this liead animal vo'ces might be par- 
ticularly confidered, and the elements of human fpeech 
properly afeertained. When the prodiidion of conti- 
nued (ounds is once fiiown to be a thing regulated 
by principle, it may be fyftematically treated, and this 
principle may be confidered as combined with every 
mechanical ftate of body that may be pointed out. 

This will fuggeft to us methods of proiiucirg found 
which have not yet been thought of, and may there- 
fore give us founds with which wc arc uuai quauitcJ. 

Such an acmiifuion is not to he defpifed nor ujecUd. 

The bountiful Author of our being and of all our fa- 
culties has made it an objt6l of iik»iI enchanting re- 
lilh to the human mind. The Greeks, the mol! culti- 
vated people who have ever figured on the llagc of life, 
enjoyed the plcafures of mufic with rapture. Even i!ie 
poor negro, after toiling a whole day beneath the tro- 
pical fun, will go ten miles in the d*»rk to dance all 
night to the firnplc mufic of the balafoc, and ictuin 
without fleep to his next day's toil. The peuetrating 
eye of the anatomift has dilcovered in the human Idrynx 
an apparatus evidently contrived for tempering i!ie great 
movements of the glottis, fo as to enable us to produce 
the intended note with the utmoft precifion. There is 
no doubt therefore that the cunfununate Artift haii nm 
thought it unworthy of his attention. We ought theie- 
forc 19 receive with tbankfulucfs this prefent from our 
Maker — thU /ulorumdulce /enimen; and it is furcly woi thy 
the attention of the philofopher to add to this innocent 
elegance of life. This, however, is not the time to en- 
ter upon the lubjedl. From the. Jarring obfervatiuns 
which have yet been made, wc could only amufe the 
curious reader by holding up to his view a fpccious 
theory ; and we are not fo defirous of filling our work 
with what is culled original matter^ as to attempt the 
attainment of that end by fubllitucing fidion for fa^t 
ai\d hypolheiis for fcicncc. 

Sound, in geography, denotes in general any ftrait 
or inlet of the fca between two headlands. It is given 
by way of eminence to the ftrait between Sw^cdeii and 
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Sniindirigr. Denmark, joining the German occan to the Bailie, bc- 
- iMg about three miles over. See Denmark, 32. and 
Elsinore. 

SOUNDING, the operation of trying the depth of 
the fca, and the nature of the bottom, by means of a 
plummet funk from a fliip to the bottom. 

There arc two phimmef^ ufed for this purpofc in na- 
vigation ; one of which is called the hend-UuJ, weigh- 
ing about 8 or p pound'; ; and the other the dtep-jla^ 
lead, wliich weighs fjoin 25 to 30 pounds ; and both 
are fliapdd like the frullum of a cone or pyiamid. The 
former is ufed in fliallow waters, and the latter at a 
great dillancc from the fliore ; particularly on approach- 
ing the land after a fca »^oyage. Accordingly the lines 
employed fur this ptirpofe arc called the dvep-fea kad^ 
lute, and the hand Ictuhline, 

The hand lead-line, which is ufually 20 fathoms in 
length, is marked at every two or three fathoms; fo 
that the depth of the water ttiay be afeertained either in 
the day or night. At the depth of tw'o or three fa- 
thoms, there arc marks of black leather; at 5 fathoms, 
there is a white rag; at 7, a red rag; at 10, black 
leaihcr; at 13, black leather; at 15, a white rag; and 
at 17, a red ditto. 

Sounding with the hand lead, which is called 
ile lead by feamcn, is generally performed by a man who 
Hands in the main chains to windwaid. Haring the 
line quite ready to run out without interruption,he holds 
it nearly at the diftance of a fathom from the plummet; 
and }ia\ing fwiing the latter backwards and foi-w^ards 
« three or four timeS; in order to acquire the greater ve- 
locity, he fwihgs it round his head, and thence as far 
forward as is ncccfTary^ ; fo that, by the lead's finking 
whilll the (liip udvanccB, the line maybe altnofl perpen*. 
dicular when it reaches the bottom. The pcrfoti found- 
ing then proclaims the depth of the water in a kind of 
fong rcfembling the. cries of hawkers in a city. Thus 
If the mark of live fathoms is clofe to the furface of the 
water, he calls, ‘ By the mark five !' and as there is no 
mark at four, fix, eight, flee, he eftimates thofe num- 
bers, and calls, ‘ By the dip four,' &c. If hejndges it 
to be a (luarter or an half more than any patticular 
number, he calls, * And a quarter five! and :i half four,* 
Sec, If he conceives the depth to be three quarters 
more than a particular number, he calls it a quaitcrlefs 
than the next: thus, at four fathoms and three-fourths 
he calls ‘ A quarter Icfs five !' and fo on. 

The deep fea-Iead is marked with tw'o knots at 20 
fathoms, three at 50, four at 40, and fo on to the end. 
It iialfo marked with a finglc knot in the middle of 
each interval, as at 25, 35, 45 fathoms, &c. To ufc 
this lead more effeftually at fea, or in deep water on 
the fea-coaft, it is ufiial previoufly to bring to the fhip, 
in order to retard her courfe: the lead is then thrown 
as far as poflible from the fliip on the line of her drift, 
fo that, as it finks, the fhip drives more perpendicularly 
over it. The pilot, feeling the lead ilrikc the bottom, 
readily difeoven; the depth of the water by the mark on 
the line iieareft its furfacc. The bottom of the lead 
being alfo well rubbed over wdth tallow, retains the dif- 
tinguifhing marks of the bottom, as (hells, ooze, gravel, 
&c. which naturally adhere to it. 

The depth of the water, and the nature of the ground, 
which is called the foundings, are carefully marked in the 
log-book, as well to determine the diilance of the place 


from the f'.ore, as to correft the obfertations of former 
pilots. I) 

SOUP, a ftrong d^coftion of flcfh or other fub- 

ftanccb. " 

l*ortablc or dry foup is t kind of cake formed by 
boiling the gelatinous parts of animal fubfVances till the ^ 

watery parts are evaporated. This fpccics of foup is 
chiefiy ufed at fea, and has been found of great ad- 
vantage. The following receipt vi 4 ll (how how it is 
prepared : — 

Of calves feet take 4 ; leg of beef I2 lbs.; knuckle 
of vtal 3 lbs. ; and log of mutton 10 lbs. Thefc arc 
to be boiled in a fufficient quantity of water, and the 
feum taken off as ufual ; af^er which the foup is to he 
feparated from the meat by (I raining and prcftiirc. The 
meat is then to be boiled a fccond time in other water; 
and the two decodlions, being added together, mu(l be 
left to cool, in order that the fat may be cxaAly fepa- 
ratcd._ The foup miift then be clarified with five or fix 
whites of eggs, and a fufficient quantity of common fait 
added. The liquor is then drained through fianncl, 
and evaporated on the water-bath to the confiftcnce of 
a very thick pafte ; after which it is fpread rather thin 
upon a fmooth done, then cut into cakes, and Llllly 
dried in a dove until it becomes brittle: thefe cakes are ^ 
kept in well clofed bottled. The fame procefs may be 
ufed to make a portable foup of the fleih of poultry ; 
and aromatic herbs may be ufed as a feafonrag, if 
thought proper. 

Thcfc tablets or cakes may be kept four or fii^e 
years. When intended t6 be ufed, the quantity of 
half an ounce is put into a large giaCs of boiling water, 
which is to be covered, and let upon hot aihevi for a 
quarter of an hour, or until the whole is eiitinJy dif- 
lolved. It forms an excellent foup^ and requires no ad- 
dition but a fmall quantity of^alt. 

SOUR-croute. Sec Croute. 

SovR-Gourd, or African Cahahafb^tlret, See Adan- 

SONIA. 

SOUTH (Dr Robert), an eminent divine, wit the 
fon of Mr William South merchant of London, and 
was born at Hackney near that ciliy in 1633. Hedu* 
ditd at Wedmitider fchool, and afterwa^s in Chrid^ 
church college, Oxford. In 1654, he wrote a copy of 
Latin vcrfcR to congratulate Cromwell upon the peace 
concluded with the Dutcli ; and the next year a Latin 
poem, entitled Mujica Incanians. in 1660 he was defi- 
ed public orator of the univerfity ; and the next year 
became domedic chaplain to Edward earl of Clarendon^ 
lord high chancellor of England. In 1663 he was iii- 
dalk'd prebendary of Wcdniinder, admitted to the de- 
gree of doflor of divinity, and had a finccure bedowed 
on him in Wales by his patron the earl of Clarendon; 
after whofc rctiBcmcnt into France in 1667 became 
chsplain to the duke of York. In 1670 lie was indal- 
Icd canon of Chrift-church in Oxford; and in 1676 at- 
tended as chaplain to Laurence Hyde, £fq;amb£^ador 
extraordinary to the king of Poland. In 1678 he was 
prefented to the reftory of.Iflip in Oxford (hire ; and 
in 1 680 rebuilt the chancel of that church, as he after- 
wards did the reftory-houfe belonging to it. After the 
Revolution he took the oath of allegiance to King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary, though he excufed hitiifelf from 
accepting a great dignity in the church, vacated by the 
perfonal rcfufal of that oath. His health began to de- J 
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S«>ut!i. dine fcvcral ycarit before his death, which happened in 
^ 1716. He was iiitcrred in WeitmiidUr Abbey, -whcic 
R monument is credied to bis nkcmoiy. He publiflicd, 
1. Animadvtrfionson Dr Sherlock's Vindication of the 
Holy and Ever BLdfed Trinity, t. A Defence of his 
Animadvcrlioijg. 3. Sermons, 8 vols. Sro. And after 
liis deceafe wetc pubhdied hit Opa^a Pofihuma Latina^ 
and his pollhumous Engli/h works. Dr Soguth was re- 
markable for his wit, which abounds in all his writings, 
and particularly in his fermon.i ; but at the fame tiinc 
they equally abound in ill-humour, fplcen, and fatirc. 
H« was remarkable fur being a titne-ferver. During 
the life of Cromwell he was a (launch Prdlyterian, and 
then railed againll the Independents at th« Rcilora- 
lioii he exerted his pulpit eloquence againd the Prdhy- 
tenans ; and in the reign of Q^ecu Anoe, was a warm 
advocate for Sachcvcrcl. 

South, one of the fouT cardinal points from which 
the winds blow. 

South Sca^ or Pacific Ocean, is that vail body of 
Welter interpofed between Alia and America. It docs 
not liowcvcr, llridlly fpeaking, reach quite to the con- 
l incut of Afia« excepting to the northward of the pc- 
niiiAila of Malacca ; for the water interpofed between 
the tadern coall of Africa and the peninfula jnfl mcn- 
lioacd has the name of the Indian ocean* The South 
fea then is bounded on one fide by the weftem coali of 
America, through its whole extent, from the unknown 
regions in the north to the llraits of Magellan and 
Terra del Fuego, where it communicates with the 
fouthern part of the Atlantic. On the other fide, it is 
bounded by the coail orAfia,from the fouthern promon- 
tory of Tfehukotikoi Nofs, to the pcuinfula of Malacca 
already mentioned. Thence it is bounded to the fouth- 
Avard by the northern coalls of Borneo, Celebes, Ma- 
calTar, New Guinea, New Holland, and the other iflands 
in that quarter, which divide it from the Indian ocean. 
Then, wafhing the eaftern coaft of the great ifland of 
New Holland, it communicates with that vail body of 
water cncoropafling the whole fouthern part of the 
globe, and wliich has the general name of the Southern 
ocean all round. Thus does this vail ocean occupy al- 
nioll the femicircumfcrcnce of the globe, extending ai- 
inoll from one pole to the other, and about the equato- 
rial parts extending almoll 18c” in longitude, or 12,500 
of our miles. 

The northern parts of the Pacific ocean arc entirely 
detlitute of land ; not a fmglc ifland having yet been 
difeovered in it from the latitude of 40° north and up- 
wards, excepting fuch as are very near ihe coall cither 
of Afia or America ; but in the fouthern part there 
arc a great number. 

Till very lately the South fea was in a great meaf jrc 
unknown. From the great extent of ice which covers 
the fouthern part of the globe, it AS’as imagined that 
much more land exillcd there than in the noithern re- 
gions ; but lliat this could not be ju Illy inferred mere- 
ly from that circumllancc, is plain from w'hat has, been 
advanced under the article Amfuica, N® 3 — 24; and 
the fouthern continent, long knowm by the name of 
Terra Anjlralis, has eluded the fcarch of the molt ex - 
pert navigators fent out from Britain and France by 
royal authority. See Tsrra Australis. 

South ''ca Company. Sec Company. 

VoL. XVII. Part Ik 
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SOUTHAMPTON, a fea-port tow n of Hampflilrc ^^luharnp* 
in England. It is commodioully featid on an ann of 
the fea ; is a placa of good trade, and wrcll inhabited.,. 

It is furroundtd by walls and fcvcral watcli towers, and ' 

bad a firong calllc to defend the harbour, now in ruiiiN. 

It is a corporation and a county of itfelf, with the lillc 
of an earldom, and fends two members to parliament. 

W. Long. I. 26. N. Lat. 50. 55. 

SOUTHERN (Thomaii), an eminent dramatic wti- 
tcr, was born at Dublin in 1660, and received his edu- 
cation in the univerCty there. He came young to 
London to fludy law; but inilead of that devoted himfelf 
to poetry and the writing of plays. His Periian Prince, 
or Loyal Brother, was introduced in 1682, when the 
Tory intercll was triumphant in England; and the cha- 
ra£lcr of the Loyal Brother being intended to compli- 
ment James duke of York, he rewarded the author 
when he came to the throne with a commiffion in the 
army. On the Revolution taking place, he retired to 
his iludiei, and wrote feveial plays, from which he is 
ftippofed to have derived a very handl'ome fubfillcncc, 
being the firft who raifed the advantage of play-writing 
to a fecond and third night. The moll finifhed of all 
his plays is Oroonoko, or rhe Royal Slave, which is 
built on a true (lory related in one of Mrs Bchn's no- 
vels. Mr Southern died in i 746, in the 86th year of 
his age: the latter part of which he fpent in a peaceful 
ferenily, having, by his commifTion as a (oldicr, ftnd the 
profits of his dramatic works, acquired a handfome for- 
tiiiic ; and being an exad economifi, lie improved what 
fortune he gained to the bed advantage. He enjoyed 
the longed life of all our poets ; and died the richefl 
of them, a very few excepted. His plays arc printed 
in two vols. 1 2mo. 

SouTHMKN Coniinent. See America, N® 3-— 24. and 
Tentta Aujlralis. 

SOUTHERNWOOD, in botany. See Artemi- 
sia. 

SOUTHWARK, a towm of Surry, and a fuburh 
of the city of London, being feparated from that me- 
tropolis only by the Thames. See London, N® (^ 6 . 

SOW, in zoology. See Sus. 

Sow, in the iron works, the name of the block or 
lump of metal they w^ork at once in the iron furnace. 

SoW ’ Thiple . See Sonchus. 

SOWING, in agriculture and gardening, the depo- 
fiting any kind of feed in the earth fora future croj). 

See Agriculture. 

Vri/J-So wiHG* Sec Dr:ll-S owing. 

SOY. See Dolichos. 

SOZOMENUS (Hermias), an ecclefiaflical hido- 
rian of the fifth ceutury, was born in Beibclia, a town 
of Pidcdinc. He was educated for the law, and be- 
came a pleader at Condantinoplc. He w’rotc an A- 
bridgment of Ecclefiadical liillory, in two books, from 
the afeenfion of our Saviour to the year 323. This 
compendium is lod ; but a coutinuacion ol it in nine 
books, written at greater length, down to the year 
440, is dill extant. He feems to have copied Socrates, 
who wrote a hide, y of the fame period. The dylc of 
Sozomenus is perhaps more elegant ; but in other re- 
fpe^ts he fallsfar Qioilof that wriur,difplayjng through- 
out his whole book an amazing credulity and a fuper- 
ditious attachment to mojiks and the monadic life. The 
4 1 bed 
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*!>*• bed edition of Sozomenus is that of Robert Stephen in 
*544* He has been trandated and publidicd by Vale- 
iius, and republiihed 'with additional notes by Reading 
at London, 1720, in 3 vols. folio. 

SPA, a town of Germany, in the circle of Weftpha- 
lia and bidiopric of Liege, famous for its mineral wa- 
ters, lies in E. Long. 5. 50. N. Lat. 50. 30. about 21 
miles fouth-caH from Liege, and 7 foiith-well from 
J^imbiirg. It is fitiiated at one end of a deep valley 
on the banks of a fmall rivulet, and is fnrroundcd on all 
lides by high mountains. The fidts of ihtfc mountains 
next to Spa are rude and uncultivated, prcferiting a 
rugged appearance as if (haltered by the convuliiotis of 
earthquakes ; but as they are drewed with tall oaks and 
abundance of fhrubs, the country around forms a wild, 
Tomantic, and beautiful landfcapc. The accefs to the 
I own is very beautiful. The road winds over the moun- 
tains tih it defeends to their bottom, when it runs along 
u frnooth valley for a mile or a mile and a half. 

The town con fills of four drects in form of a crofs, 
and contains about 400 inhabitants. Spa has no wealth 
to boad of. It can fearedy furnilh the necelTarics of 
life to its own inhabitants during the winter, and almod 
all the luxuries which arc requifitc for the great con- 
coiirfe of alflucnt vifitors during the fummer are carried 
from Liege by women. Its only fourceof wraith is its 
mineral waters. No fooner docs the warm feafon com- 
mence, than crowds of valetudinarians arrive, as w'cll as 
many other perfons who arc attra£led folcly by the love 
of amufement, and fume from Icfs honourable motives, 
'i’lic inhabitants, who fpciid feven or eight months of 
ilie year without feeing the face of a drangcr, wait for 
the return of this period with impatience. I'he wel- 
come found of the carriages brings multitudes from the 
lown, either to gratify their curiofity, or to offer their 
Lrviecs in the hopes of fecuring your employment while 
you remain at Spa. iTiuncdiatcly after your arrival your 
name and d».'rignatioij is added to the printed lid of the 
annual vifiiors ; for which you pay a dated fum to the 
hook feller, who has a patent for this purpofc from the 
prince bifliop of IJcge. This liH not oidy enables one 
to know at a glance wdietlier any friends or acquaint- 
ance arc refiding there, but alfo to dillinguilh perfons 
of rank ajid fafhion from adventurers, who feldom have 
the effi outcry to iyfert their names. 

There are two diflerent w^ays of accommodating the 
vilitors at Spa with lodging and nccclfarics. People 
may either lodge at a hotel, where every thing is fur- 
ailhed them in a fpleiidid and CKpcnlivc dylc ; or they 
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may take up their refidence in private lodgings, from 
which they may fend for provilions to a rook'.b- (hop. 

Among the people who vilU Spa, there arc many 
perfons of the fiid rank and fafliion in Europe. Pe r- 
haps indeed there is no place in Europ.c to wdiich fo 
many kings and princes refort ; but it it; alfo viiitcd by 
many fclCcreatcd nobility, whoi under the titles of 
counts, barons, marquiles, and knights, contrive by 
their addrefs and artifices, to prey upon the rich and 
unexperienced. 

The manners edablidicd at Spa are conducive botli to 
health and amufement. Every bvjdy rifea early in the 
morning, at lix o’clock or bcfoie it, when a great 
many horfes (land ready fadtllcd for thofe who thoofe 
to drink the Sauveniere or Gt.‘roii(UTc waters at aliLtIc 
diftance from Spa. After this healthy cxercifc a part 
of the company generally breakfafl together at Vaux- 
hall, a magniheent and fpacious building. At this 
place a number of card-tables are opened every fore- 
noon, round which many perl6ns aflcmble and play for 
Hakes to a very conliderable amount. A ball too is ge- 
nerally held once a week at Vauxhall, beftdes two balls 
at the affcmbly rooms near the Pouhou in the middle of 
the town. 

The moft remarkable WTitcrs at Spa arc, i . The Poii- 
hon, fituatcd in the middle of the town ; 2. Sau- 
vciiicrc, a mile and a half caft ftom it ; 3. Groilbetk, 
near to the Sauveniere ; 4. Toniielet, lituated a little to 
the left of the road which leads to the Sauveniere , 
5. Gcronftcre, two miles fouth from Spa ; 6. Waitrov. , 
near to the Tonnclct ; 7. Sarts, or Nivclei, in ihc cli- 
(Irifl of Sarts } 8. Chevron or Bru, in the principality 
of Stavclot ; 9* Coiive ; 10. Beverfe ; 11. Sige; 12. 
Geremont. Thefe four Ia(l are near Malmcdy. 

Dr Brownrigg was the firft perfon who diicovertd 
that Bxed air, or, as it is now generally called, carbonic 
add gas ^ forms a principal ingredient in the comj>o(ition 
of the Spa waters, and aflually feparated a quantity ui 
this claftic fluid, by cxpofing it 10 different degrees of 
heat from 1 10® to 1 70* of Fahrenheit. From 20 ounces 
7 drachms and 14 grains apothecaries weight of the 
Pouhon water, he obtained 8 ounces 2 drachms and 50 
grains. Since June 1765, when Dr Brownrigg read a 
paper on this fubjeA before the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, the waters of Spa have been often analyzed, but 
perhaps by none with more accuracy than by Dr Afli> 
vrho publi(hed a book on the chemical and medicinal pro- 
perties of thefe waters in 1788. We fliall prcfcni his ana- 
lyfis of the five principal fprings in the following table: ' 
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Aerated 
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Iron. 
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Selenite. | 
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33 
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9.50 
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— 
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— 
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The Pouhoii fprinff rifcs from the hill to the north 
of Spa» which confilU of argillaceous fchillus and fer- 
rugineohs flate. The other foiinruins rile from the fiir- 
ruunding hiUs to the fouth-cail« foUths wed, and north- 
weft of the town ; and this ridge of mountains is form- 
ed of calcareous earths mixed witli iiliceous fubftanccs. 
The furface of the mountains is covered with woods, 
iuterfporfed with large boggy fwampa filled with mud 
and water. The Pouhoii is confidcred as the principal 
fpriiig at Spa, being impregnated with a greater quan- 
tity of iron than any of the reft, and containing more 
fiKcil air than any except the Toiinclet. It is from this 
fpring that the Spa water for exj^iortatiun is bottled; 
for w'hich the demand is fo great, that, according to 
the heft information which Mr ThicknelTc could obtain, 
the quantity cxpoi*tcd amounlH to 200,000 or 250,000 
bottles annually. This exported water is inferior in its 
virtue to that wliich is drunk on the fpot | for the vef- 
fcls into wliich it is colIcHcd are injudiciouny expofed to 
the fun, ram, wind, and dull, for fcveral hours before 
tlicy are corked, by which 1 leans a confiderablc part of 
its volatile ingredients mu ft be evaporated ; for it has 
been found by experiment, that by cxpofing it to a gen- 
tle heal, air-bubbtes afeend in great numbers. It is iu 
its grrateft perfeAion whfn colle£led in cold dry wea- 
ther ; it 18 then pellucid, colourleTs, and without fmell, 
and alinoft as light a$ diftilled water* It varies in its 
heat fiom 52® or 53® to 67* of Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter. 

The Geronftcre is a much weakcr^chalybcatc water 
than tlie Pouhon s and as it is exceeding nnufeous, 
and taftes and fniells like rotten eggs, it ccitainly con- 
tains fume hepatic gas. This is a cireumftance which 
Dr Aih fceMT^^.not to have attended to fnflicieiuly. 
SauvcnitTc water aifo, when newly taken from the will, 
fmelU a little of fulphur. The Groift>eck contains more 
alkali, and almult as much gas as the Pouhon, and has 
been celebrated for its good effects in ilic cafe of calcu- 
lous concretions. The Tonnclct contains more gas 
than any of the reft. So fmall is the quantity of any 
foflil body held in furpenfion by the acvlal acid in it, 
luid fo volatile is the gas, that it begiiis to pafs off very 
rapidly the moment it is taken out of the well, and in a 
ftiort lime is entirely gone* Dr Alh informs us, that 
in the neighbourhood of this well, the cellars, on any 
approaching change of weather, arc found to contain 
much fixed air ; and the bell prognollic which they 
have of rain is the avcrllou which cats fhow to be car- 
ried into thefe ctTuirs. 

’fhe Spa waters arc diuretic, and fometimes purga- 
tive. 'fhey cxhihirate the fpirits with an influence much 
more benign than wine or fpiritiioiiM liquors, and- they 
are more cooling, and allay thirft more effeolually than 
common water. 'Phey are found beneficial in cafes 
of wcaknefs and relaxation, eitlier partial or iiniverfal ; 
in nervous difordcrs ; in ohllrutdlions of the liver and 
Ipleen ; in cafes where tlie blood is too thin a.id pii- 
Ircfceiit ; in cafes of exccilive difcharges proceeding 
fiotn weaknefg ; in the gravel and lloiu ; and ii moll 
Cuies where a ftrengiheniug remedy is wanted, Dal they 
ftre hurtful in confirmed obllruftions ailciuhd wi;h le- 
ver, where there is no free outlet to the matter, as in ul- 
cerations of the lungs. Tliey arc alfo injurious to bi- 
lious and pleihoric conlliiutioas, when uicdbiloLe the 
bculy is cooled by prqpe'r cvacoatimii. 
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SPAC£- See Metaphysics, Part II, Chap, ir* 

SrACBt in geometry, denotes the area of any figure, 
or that which fills the interval or diftatice between the 
lines that terminate it. 

SPADIX, in botany, anciently fignified thrVecep- 
tacle of the palms. It is now ufed to exprefs every 
flower ftalk that is protruded out of a fpatlia or ftieaih. 

The fpadix of the palms ih branched ; that of all 
other plants fimplc. This laft cafe admits of fomc va- 
riety I in calla, dracontiurn, and poihos, the flni cts co- 
ver it on all fidcs ; in arum, they arc difpoftd 0,1 the 
lower part only ; and in zoltera on one fidr. 

SPAGIRIC AKT, a namt givjr. by iiailiors to that 
fpecits of chemiftry which works on nuMal^aiid ia mi- 
pluycd in the fearch of the phihdcpiicra hone. 

SPAHIS, horfcmeii in the OitomiH army, chit^y 
raifed in Alia. The gicat ftrength of th: grand fciti- 
nior’s army confifts in tin.- jo.iilaricj, who are the foot ; 
and the fpahis, who are the Innfe. 

SPAIN, a country of Flurope, farnoui. bo:li in an- 
cient and niodtin ‘..lUtry, fitirucd in that large pLMiin- 
fula which fontij tl' iouth-w'rfterii part of llLurope. It 
is bounded on tht ioiith and call by the Meditei rarioan 
fed and llraits of Gihr.titar, on the noith and \ve-l by 
the hay of nilcay, and Atlantic ocean, on the fouLh- 
well by Portugui, and on the nortlj-cail by the Pyic- 
nees. 1 

The mnft ancient name of Spain was fltrtjf fnppofcd 
by fume to be derive d from the / 7 .f/ a people inha* • 
biting Mount Cancafiis, a colony of whom fettled in 
this country. Others derive it troin the Pmrnician vvorxl 
F^ra or Ura^ figuifyiug a paifage or li.nit, IW tlie 
Romans it wa.*. called S£ m’ui or Jlffpiir/uh from the Phet- 
nician name Sphamij ; and lhi'> a^^in ivowt pjjphdny a 
Plitrniciau word figii'l) inga rabbit, betai.ic the wcAcrn 
patt of Spain abounded with tliofe animals. 

Spain, 5!s well a» the reft of Buiop.*, was pruliahly 
peopled by the C\ltes ; but the Spa.inli hiilurncui de- 
rive ihc ongin of thcii uati >n from Tubal the fifth Ion 
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Till the coming of tin Cjithajdnirjus into Spain, hvi.v- >l the 
cver, noihuig reitain can be alhimedol tl;c Spaniards; 
aind this happened not long beturc the commcuci mtiU ’’ 
of the firll Punic war. Tluir fuec< fs iu reducing the 
country, and their final expulfion by ib.'- Roman?}, has 
already been related under the articles K'.'MF and L'ak- 
TiiAGE ; wc have here tlurrcfoi/^ u.dy to tak-. m t'cc of 
the rtatc of Spain under the Roman govcrmr.ent, until 
the Romans were iu ibcir turn expclltd by the 1101 th- 
em barbriiians. 3 

At the time of tlie Ri-mau conqueft., Sp iii. tliough Fxc^idirjj 
prodigious qiiaulities of filv< r bad bteii eariied out riches 

it by the Carthaginians and Tyrians, v.-u; yet a very 
rich country. Iu tbe moft ancient time?, iude -d, 
riches arc faid to have exceeded wbvii ia ril.ued of the 
moft wealthy country in Ameiu a. Ariftotle allures ua, 
that wlien the Pliocnicians firft arSv-d in Spain, they 
exchanged iheir naval eoiiimt»ditieb for fuch immeufe 
quaiJt]iie.« uf filver, that their ll.ips could neither con- 
tain nor fuftam its b'sad, though they ufed it for ballall, 
and made their anchors and other implements of filver. 

When the Cai ihaginians firft came to Spain, they found 
the quantity of filver nothing lefiVncd, fince the inha- 
bit ciifs at tliat time made all their uteiiliU, and even 
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Spfttn. mange fflj of that pr^rdous ttietal. 

Romans this amazing plenty was very much diminifh- 
ed ; however, their gleanings were by tio means defpi- 
cable, fince in the fpace of nine years they carried oflF 
1 1 1,542 pounds of iilver, and 4095 of gold, befides an 
immenfe quantity of coin and other things of value. 
The Spaniards were always remarkable for thdr brave- 
ry, and fome of Hannibal^s beft troops were brought 
from thence. But as the Romans penetrated farther 
into the country than the Carthaginians had done, they 
met with nations whofe love of liberty was equal to 
their valour, and whom the whole ftrength of their em- 
pire was fcarce able to fubdue. Of thefe the moft for- 
midable were the Numantincs, Cantabrians, and Allu- 


Viriathufi I" the time of the third Punic war, one Virialhiis, a 
oppofes the celebrated hunter, and afterwards the captain of a gang 
Kom.m of banditti, took Upon him the command of fome na- 
power with jjQn5 who had been in alliance W’ith Carthage, and ven- 
lucccis. to oppofe the Roman power in that part of Spain 

called Lujituniih now Portugal. The praetor, named 
Vctillus^t who commanded in tliofc parts, marched againtl 
him with 10,000 men ; liut was defeated and killed, 
with the lofsof 4000 of his troops. The Romans im- 
mediately dcfpatched another praetor with 10,000 foot 
and 1300 horfe : but Viriathus having firft cut ofFa de- 
tachment of 40CO of them, cngJigcd the reR in a pitch- 
ed battle ; and having entirely defeated them, reduced 
great part of the country. Another pra*tor, wlio was 
fent with a new army, met with the fame fate; fo that, 
after the dcRruflion of Carthage, the Romans thought 
proper to fend a conful named ^tintus Fahius, who de- 
feated the Lufitanians in feveral battles, and regained 
two important places which had long been in the hands 
of tire rebels. After the expiration of Fabius's confii- 
latc, Viriathus continued the war with his ufual fuccefs, 
till the fenate thought proper to fend againtt him the 
conful Q^Ca’cilius Mettllus, an oflicer of great valour 
and experience. With liim Viriathus did not choofe to 
venture a pitched battle, but cmitcuted liimfcif wdth 
aAing on the defenfive ; in confcquciu e of which the 
Romans recovered a great many cities, and the whole 
of Tarraconian Spain was obliged to fubmit to their 
yoke. The other conful, named Srrvi/ianus^ did not 
meet with the fame fuccefs 5 his army was defeated in 
the field, and his camp was nearly taken by Viriathus, 
Notwithflaiiding the good fortune of Metcllus, how- 
ever, he could not withRand the intrigues of Iiis coun- 
trymen again ll him, and he was not allowed to finini 
the war he had begun wdth fo much fuccefs. In rc- 
fentment for this he took all imaginable pains to weak- 
en the army under his command ; he dilhjndcd the 
flow^cr of bis troops, exhauRcd the magazines, let the 
elephants die, broke in pieces the arrows which had 
been provided for the Cretan archers, and threw them 
into a river. Vet, after all, the army which he gave 
up to his fuccefTor Q^Pompeius, conlifting of 30,000 
fool and 2000 horfe, was fufficient to have cnifhed Vi- 
riathus if the general had known how to ufe it. Bui, 
inilead of oppoling Viriathus with fucoefs, the impru- 
6 dent conful procured much more formidable enemies. 
Wairbe- The Termantiana and Nun:>aiitines, who had hitherto 
twren the thetnfclvcs independent, offered very advantageous 

terms of peace and alliance with Rome ; but Pothpeius 
waiuincV their delivering up tb^iir arms. .Upo» this, 
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In the time of the war was immediately commenced. The wnful with 

great confidence inverted Numantia; but being rcpulfed ^ ^ 
with c'^nfidcrablc lofs, he fat down before 'Teivnantia, 
where ho was attended with ftill wmrfc fuccefs. The 
vci-y firft day, the Termantiues killed 70O of his Ic*- 
gionaries ; took a great convoy which was coming to 
the Roman camp and having defeated a confiderablc 
body of their horfe, puflicd them from port to port till 
they came to the edge of a precipice, wdiere they all 7 
tumbled down, and were dafhed to pieces. In the mean The Ko- 
time Servilian, who had been continued in his 
mand with the title of managed matters ai| 
that Viriathns fiirrounded him on all fides, and obliged foned 
him to file for peace. The terms offtTcd to the Ko-to coDiludc 
mans were very moderate ; being only that Viriathus a pssccw.rs 
fhould keep the country he at that time poiTcffed, and ' 
th<r Romans remain mafters of all the rcH:. This peace 
the proconful was very glad to fign, and afterwards got 
it figned by the fenate and people of Rome. 

The next year Pompeius wm continued in his 
command againft the Noiitantincs in Farther Spain* 
while ServiliuB Caepio, the new conful, had for Ihs 
province Hither Spain, where Virialhus had eftablifhed 
his new ftatc. Pomptius undertook to reduce Numati-^. 
tia by turning afidc the ftream of the Durius, now the 
Douro, by which it was fupplied with water ; but, in 
attempting this, fuch numbers of his men were cut ort, 
that, finding himfclf unable to contend with the enemy, 
he was glad to make peace with thtm on much worlc 
terms than they had offered of their own accord. The 
peace, however, was ratified at Rome; but in the mean 
time Capio, defirous of ihowdng his prowefs again rt the 
reT40wned Viriathus, prevailed upon the Romans to dc- 
chre war againft him without any provocation. As 
Cicpio commanded an army greatly fuperiorto the Ln- 
fitauians, Viriathus thought proper to fue for peace ; 
but finding that Csepio would be fatisfied with nothing 
Icfs than a furrender at difcrction, he refolvcd to Hand y 
his graund. In the mean time, the latter having vhi.uuii 
bribed fome of the intimate companions of Viriathus totrcMclK- 
murdcr him in bis deep, he by that infamous nvt^thod 
put an end to the war which liad laftt'd 14 years, very ’ 
little to the honour of the republic. 8 

After the death of Viriathus, the Romans w'iih like The K'*- 
treachery ordered their new Conful Popiliuato break the 
treaty with the Numantines. His infamous condnft / ^**^ ^ 


met with the reward it deftrved ; the Numantincs fal- 
lying out, put the whole Roman army to flight with 
fuch flail ghtcr, that they were in nb Condition to aft 
during the whole campaign. Mariciniis, ^ho fuccceded 
Popilius, met w'ith ftill worfe Tuccefs ; his great army, 
Confifting of 30,000 men, was utterly defeated by 4000 
Numantines, and 20,000 of them killed in the purfuit. 
The remaining 10,000, with their general, were pent 
up by the Numantincs in fuch a manner that they could 
neither advance nor fetreat; i»nd would certainly haVc 
been all put to the fword made prifoners, h^d not 
the Numanimes, with a gcncrofiiy which their enemies 
never poffeffed, offered to let them depart upon condition 
that a treaty fhould be concluded with thtm upon very 
moderate terms. This the conful very willingly pro- 
inifcd, hot found himfclf unable to perform. On the 
contrary, the people, not fatialicd with declaring his 
treaty null and void, ordered him to be delivered up to 
the Numantincs. The latter rtfufed to accept him, im- 
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Spain, kfs he had alongf with him the 10,000 men whom they 
had relieved as above related. At lail, after the cor.fql 
had ren^ained a whole day before the city, hts fucceflTor 
Furius, thinking this a fufUctent recompenfe to the Nu- 
, roantincB for breaking the treaty, ordered him to be re- 

ceived again into the camp. However, Turiiis did not 
choofe to engage with fuch a dtfpcraie and rcfoltite 
enemy as the Nuinantines had ihowed themfelves ; and 
9 the war with them was difeontinued till the year 13^ 
Sripio JE- J3. c. when Sciplo Airailianus, the deftroyer of Car- 
” again d them. Again li tJiis renowned 

commander the Kun^antines with all their valour were 
not able to cope. Scipio, having with the utmoft care 
introduced itric^ difcipline among his troops, and re- 
formed the abiifes which his predecefFors had fuffered in 
tlicir armies, by degrees brought the Romans to face 
their enemies, which at his arrival they had abfglutely 
refufed to do. Having then ravaged all the country 
round about the town, it was foon blocked up on all 
fides, and the inhabitants began to feel the want of pro- 
vifions. At lad they refoNcd to mnke one defperatc at- 
tempt for their liberty, and either to break through 
their enemies, or perifh in the attempt. With this view 
they marched out in good order by two gates, and fell 
upon the works of the Romans with the utmoft fury. 
The Romans, unable to fland this defperatc (hock, were 
on the point of yielding ; but Scipio, hadening to the 
places attacked, with no fcw'cr than 20,000 men, the 
unhappy Nuir-aiuines were at lad driven into the city, 
v'Kerc they fiillaincd for a little longer the raiferies of 
famine. Finding at lad, however, that it was altoge- 
ther impoflihle to hold out, it was refolved by the ina- 
jority to fiibmit to the pleufure of the Roman comman- 
M'UjaMe jljjg r^folution was not univerfally approved, 

pc Vlc.^ Many fliut themfelves up in their lioufcs, and died of 

hunger, while even tUofc who had agreed to furrendcr 
repented their offer, and felling fire to their houfes, 
pcriflicd in the (lames with their wives and children, fo 
that not a fuigle Nuiuantinc w’as left alive to grace ilie 
triumph of the conqueror of Carthage. 

After the dednitlion of Numantia the whole of Spain 
fubmitted to the Roman }akc ; and nothing remarkable 
happened till the titues of the Cimbri, when a prxtorian 
army was cut off in Spain by the Lufitanians. From 
this time nothing remarkable occurs in the liidory of 
Spain till the civil war between Marius and Sylla, The 
latter having crudied the Marian fa^ion, as related un- 
der the article Rome, pruferibed all thofcihat had Tided 
Ti agaiiid him whom he could not immediately dedroy. 
Among thefc was Sertorius, a man of coufummatc va- 
^y^'^loiir and experience in war. He had by Marius been 
^^111 ‘'^^‘appointed praetor of Spain ; and upon the overthrow of 
rpAiii. Marius, retired to that province. Sylla no fooncr 
beard of his arrival in that country, than he fent thi- 
ther one Cains Annius with a pow'erful army to drive 
him out. As Sertorius had but few troops along with 
him, he dcfpatclied one Julius Salinaior with a body 
of 6000 men to guard the palfts of the Pyrcnci'S, ?.nd 
to prevent Annius from entering the country.- B.it Sali- 
nator having been trcachcrouOy murdered by affafllns 
by Annius for that purpofe, he t.o longer met 
ur:d* with any obdaclc ; and Sertorius was obligtd to em- 
‘M ltigocs bark for the coad of Africa with 3000 men, being all 
*'i.niy l*jrd*hc had now remaining. With thefe he landed in Mau- 
*' ‘ *■ ritania j.but as his men were draggling carelcfbly about, 


great numbers of them were cut off by the Barbarians, impair. 
This new misfortune obliged Sertorius to re-eiubark for — ' 
Spain; but; finding the whole coad lined with the 
troops of Annius, he put to fea again, nut knowing 
what coarfe to ftcer. In this new voyage he met with 
a fmall fleet of CiUcian pirates ; and having prevailed 
with them to join him, he made a defeent on the coatl 
of Yvica, overpowered the garrlfon left there by An- 
nins, and gained a conddenthU booty. On the new^ 
of this viaory Annius fet fail for Yvica, w'iih a conli- 
derable fquadron, having 5000 land forces on board. 

Sertorius, not intimidated by the fuperiority of the 
enemy, prepared to give them battle. But a violent, 
dorm arifing, mod of tlie (hips were driven on (horc 
and dafhed to pieces, Sertorius himfelf with great diffi- 
culty cfcaping w'ith the fmall remains of liis fleet. For 
fomc lime he continued in grqat danger, being prevent- 
ed from putting to fea by the fury of the w’aves, and 
from landing by the enemy ; at lad, the dorm abating,, 
he paffed the draits of Oades, now' Gibraltar, and land- 
ed near the mouth of the river Brtis. Here he met 
with fomc fenmen newly arrived from the Atlantic or For- 
tunate Iflands; and w'as fo taken with the account wdiich 
they gave him of thofe happy regions, that he refolved 
to retire thither to fpend the red of his life in quiet nr.d 
bappinefs. But having communicated this defign u> 
the Cilician pirates, they iinmediniely abandoned him, 
and fet fail for Africa, w ith an intention toaffift one of 
the barbarous kings againft his fubjefts who had rtbcl- y ^ 
led. Upon this Sertorius failed thither alfo, but took r.miis In 
the oppofitc fide ; and having defeated the king named Afiica, auC 
AfcaVis^ obliged him to Unit himfelf up in the city of ** 

Tingis, now Tangier, which he clofely bclicged. 
in the mean time Pacianus, who hnd been fent by Sylla 
to alFid the king, advanced with a confiderablc aimy 
againd Sertorius. Upon this the latter, leaving part 
of his forces before the city, marched with the red to 
meet Pacianus, whofe army, though greatly fuperior to 
bis ow’n in number, he entirely defeated ; killed the gc- 
neral, and look all Iiis forces priloncrs. — The fame ofRciurn* ro 
this vitflory foon reached Spain ; and the Uiifitanians, .Sp:iiri, and 
being threatened wdih a new war from Annius, invited dears tixe 
Sertorius to head their armies. With tliis reqncft he 
very readily complied, and foon became very formidable 
to the Romans. Titus Didius, governor of that part 
of Spain called Batlca^ hi ft entered the lifts w ith him ; 
but he being defeated, Sylla next derpatched Metellus, 
reckoned one of the beft commanders in Rome, to flop 
the progrefs of this new enemy. But Metellus, r>ot- 
wilhftanding all his experience, knew not how to 
againft Sertorius, who was continually changing his fta- 
tlon, putting his army into new forms, and contrivieg 
new ftratagems. On his fuft arrival he fent for L. Uo- 
mitius, then pnetor of Hither Spain, to his afRftarice ; 
but Sertorius being infoimed ot his march, detached 
Hirtuklus, or Herculeiu", his (iiueftor, againft him, w»ho 
gave him a total overthrow*. Metellus then defpatchcd 
Lucius Lollius pr^tor of Narbonr.e Caul againft Hir- 
tuleius; but he met with no better fuccefs, being ut- 
terly defeated, and his lieutenant-general killed. 

The fiunc of ihtfc victories brought to the camp cfErc».«l', I.o- 
Sertorius fuch a number of illiiftrious Roman citi!feersfit.mi.i uit® 
of the Maritin faflion, that he fnrined a defi^ii of erect- ^ I' pubhc 
ing Lufitauia into a republic iri oppofltion to thar of 
Rome, Sylla wai coniinually fending frelli fupplies to 
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; hut Sertorius with a handful of men, ac- 
ciiftoiiicd to range about the mnuntaini$, to endure hun- 
ger and thiift, and live expofed to the incltmencies of 
the weather, fo haraifed the Roman army, that Met<^l- 
lus himfcif began to be quite dihouraged. Ac laft, 
Sertoriujf, heaving that MetelUis had fpoken difrcfpcA- 
fully of his coinage, challenged hie anta^oniil to end 
the war by fingle combat ; but Metellue very priN 
dcntly declined the combat, as bting advanced in years | 
yet this refuftil brought upon him the contempt of the 
unthinking multitude, upon which Metcllus refolved to 
Mcrtlliw to retrieve his reputation by fomc fignal exploit, and 
rwife iLal therefore laid fiegc to Lxcohrigd, a conliderabie city in 
^'^'tbpfe ]»art3. This he hoped to reduce in two days, ua 
• ’ there as but one well in the place ; but Sertorius, ha- 
ving prcvicully rcmuvtd all ihofc who could be of no 
Jli vicc during the ficge, and conveyed 6ooo (kins full of 
water into the city, Metcllus continued a long time be- 
fore it without making any itnprefhon. At lafl, his 
provifions being alinoll fpciit, he feat out Aqiiinus at 
the head of 6000 men to procure a new fupply ; but 
Sertorius faliii^g unexpecU dly upon them, cut in pieces 
or took the whole dctiichmcnt ; the commander himfcif 
being the only man vilio efcaped to carry the news of 
the difaPtL-r ; upt)u which Mcttllus was obliged to raiie 
the luge with dilgrace. 

CiviiiAt'itlic And now .Sertorius, having gai?ied fonie intervals of 
i^ufiraniaiistafc in conl'equencc of the many advantages he had ob- 
tained over the Romans, began to civilize his new fub- 
*^rhelr favage and funoiis maniu'r of righting he 
t hanged for the regular order and difcipliiw of a well- 
formed army ; he bellowed liberally upon them gold and 
filvcr to adorn their arms, and by conveifmg familiarly 
with them, prevailed upon them to lay afide their own 
d’cfs for tlie Roman He fent for all the children 

of the principal people, and placed them in the great 
city of Ofca, now Herefca, in the kingdom of Arra- 
gon, where he appoinfed Lh<::n mailcis to indrii^tt them 
in the Roman and Greek learning, that they might, as 
he pretended, be capable of fli iring with him the go- 
vernment of the republic. Thus lie made them really 
iiollages for the good beluiviowr of their parents ; how- 
ever, the latter were greatly plcafed with the care he 
took of their children, and all l/uriinuia were in the 
higheft degree attached to their new fovereign, Tlirs 
altaclimcni he took care to heighten by the power of 
Tupcrlliiion ; for having procured a young hind of a 
milk' white colour, he made it fo tame that it followed 
liim wherever he went ; and Sertorious gave out to the 
ignorant multitude, that this hind was infpired by Dia- 
na, and revealed to him the deligiis of his enemies, of 
ivhicb he always took ciirc to be well informed by the 
great number of fpies he employed. 

While Sertorius was thus employed in cftablirtiing his 
authority, the republic of Rome, alarmed at his fuccefs, 
refolved to d-iifli him at all events. Sylla was now dead, 
and all the eminent generals in Rome fulicited this ho- 
nourable though dangerous employment. After much 
debate a deerte was pafled in favour of Pompey the 
fent againft Great, but without recalling Metcllus, In the mean- 
him. time, llic troops of one Perpenna, or Pcrpcrna, had, 
in fpite of all that their general could do, abandoned 
him and taken tlie oath of allegiance to Serfurius, 
Xhia was a mod fignal advantage to Scrlorius; for Per- 
perna commanded an army of 33,000 men, and had 
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conae into Spain with a defign to fettle there as Serto- 
rius had done ; bat as he was defeended from one of ' 
the firft families in Rome* bethought it below his dig- 
nity to ferve under any general, however eminent he 
might be. But the troops of Perperna Were of a dif- 
fcTcni opinion ; and therefore dechnring that they would 
ferve none but a general who could defend himfelf, they 
to a m:in joined Sertorius ; upon which Perperna him- 
felf, rinding he could do no better, coufented to lerve 
alfo as a fubahern. 

On tlie arrival of Pompey in Spain, feveral of the 
cities which had hitherto continued faithful to Srrto- 
rius began to waver; upon which the hitter relolved, 
by foine rignal exploit, to convince them that Pompey 
could no more fereen them frumhis refentment than Me* ^ 
tellus. With this view he laid ficge to Lauron, now 
L«irias, a place cf conridcrable llrength. Pompey not bdl ;res 
doubting but he (hould be able to raile the riege, march- A-*uron. 
ed quite up to the enemy’s lines, and found means to 
inform the garrifon that thofe who bclieged them were 
themfelves beTieged, and would foon be obliged to re- 
tire with lofs and difgrace. On hearing this melTuge, 

“ I will teach SyllaN difciple (faid Sertorhis), that it is 
the duly of a general to look behind as well fis before 
him.” Having thus fpokem, he fent orders to a detach- 
ment of 6qoo men, who lay concealed among the moun- 
tains, to come down and fall upon his rear if he Oioiild 
oiler to force the lines, Pompey furprifed at their fud- 
den appearance, duril not ilir out of his camp $ and in 
the mean time the berieged, defpairiiig of relief, fur-burni if in 
rendered at difcrction j upon which Sertorius granted thi bgin ot 
them their lives and liberty, but reduced their city to ^**^*'*1'^^* 
alhes. - 

While SortoriuB was thus fiicccfsfully Contending 
with PoinjKfy, ins qmnflor Htrtiileiivs was entirely de- 
feated by Metcllus, with the lofs of 20,000 men ; upon 
which Sertorius advanced with the utmoll eipeditloti to 
the banks of the Sucro in Tarracoiiiaii Spain, with 
dtfign to attack Pompey before he could be joined by Pompey ou 
Mtlellus. Pompey, on his part, did not decline the**'*^ hank* 
combat ; but., fearing that Metcllus might (hare the 
glory of the victory, advanced with the greateft expe-" ' 
diiioii. SertoriuB put off the battle till towards the 
evening; Pompey, though he knew iliat the night would 
prove difadvaiitagcous to him, whctdier vanqiiiHied or 
vidtoriouB, bccaufe his troops were unacquainted with 
the country, refolved to venture an engagement, cfj'c- 
cially as he feared that Metcllus might arrive in the 
mean time, and rob him of part of the gl»>ry of con- 
quering io great a commander. Pompey, who com- 
maiided his own right wing, foon obliged Perperna, 
who commanded SertoriiJs’b left, to give way. Here- 
upon Sertorius liirnfelf taking upon him the comniand 
of that wing, brought back the fugitives to tin* charge, 
and obliged to fiy in his turn. In his flight 

he was overtaken by a gigantic African, w'lio had id- 
rcady lifted up his hand to difeharge a blow at him 
v,'ith his broad fword ; but Pompey prevented him by 
cutting off his right hand at one blow. As he flill 
continued his flight, he was wounded and thrown from 
his horfe ; fo that he would certainly have hern taken 
pnfoiiert had not the Africans who purfued him quar- 
relled about the rich furniture of his horfe. This gave 
an opportunity to the general to make his efeape ; To 
that at U’l^gili he reached his camp witli rnunh difTiCid- 
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ty. But in ihc mean time Afraiiiuo, who cornmantltd 
ihe wiii^of the Roman army, hjd entirely dtfcjttd 
the* wing which Sertonus! hud Itl't, and even pnrfucd 
them ft> clofc that he entered the camp along with 
tJienu Sertoriup, t(t'j!iiing fuddcniy, found tht Koin&ns 
bufyiu phinderfKir the tents; when, taking advantage 
ot their fituatioii, he dvw\-e them out with gieat flaugli- 
tcr, and rtiouk hif. canjp. Next day he offered battle 
a Ict'oiid tin.c to l^mipcy ; but Mtlellus then coining 
up will) all his forccn, he thought proper lo decline all 
engagement with both commanders. In a few days, 
however, Pompey and Mctcllus agjccd to attack the 
camp of Sertorius. McUlIus attacked Pcrpcri.a, and 
rrtmpeyjlf-Poinpcy fell upon Strtorius. The event w'aa limilar to 
fcnntl ;> Ir- that of tlic former battle : Mctellus defeated Perperna, 
:ond time Sertoriuii routed Pompey, Being then informed of 
Ptipciii3*t) misfoituue, he hailcned to his relief; rallied 
the lugitiverj and repnlfcd Metcllus in his turn, wound- 
ed him with his lance, and would certainly have killed 
him, had not llic Konians, ailianud to leave their gene- 
ral in dill refs, liuiUned to his allillaiic^', and renewed the 
light with great fury. At lati Sertoriuswas obliged to 
4uit the field, and retire to the moiinlaiiis. Pompey 
and Metellus hafttued to bcficge him ; but while they 
were forming thtir camp, Sertorius hioke through their 
lines, and cTcaped into Ltificania. Here he fion raifed 
Inch a powcrhil army, that the Roman gciu’rr.ls, with 
tbvir united forces, did not think proper to venture an 
Oi-inpry tngagement will) him. They could pot, however, re- 
-irviMricl- hff the pcipc'tual atliu ks of ScTtorius, who now drove 
.1- r'.ivtn them from place to plaec, till he obliged them to I'epa- 
v i.1 " 1 the one wxnt into Gaul, and the other to the foot 
iiu* of the Pyrenees, 

Thus did this ccl< brattd commander triumph over all 
the power of the Romans ; and there is little doulit 
but he would have continued to make head agaiidl all 
the othtr gcucials wliom the republic could havefent ; 
*<ro*rfu« aiTafhnated at' an crjlcitainmcnt by 

tn tcl.cr- infamous treachery of Perperna, in 73 B. C. aficr 
I Jly ir.ur he had made head ngainlt the Roman forces for alrnofi 
tc n years. Pompey was no fooner infoi ined of liis death, 
than, without waiting for any new fuccoiirs, he march- 
ed againil tliu traitor, whom hecafily defeated and look 
prifontr; and having cauUd Irini lo be cxtciUiJ, thus 
put an end, with very little glory, to a moff dangerous 
war. 


peror Honcrius, the Vdr.dals, Alans, and Suevians. cr— 
teicd thia country ; and hjving made lben:irclve^i mailers 
of it, divided the provinces arriorig ihcmftlves. In 4.^4^ 
the Romans made one cffoit more tc> r£c<jvcr 
power in this part of the world ; but bting uLtcily dc-j.^.i„;,< on 
feated by the Suevians, the latter cffaLliflicd a kingdom the deJuis 
there which lalled till the year 584, when it w'?.h utter- liic wef- 
ly overthrown by the Vdigolhs imdci Leovigilde. 'Pht; tern empire. 
Gothic princes continiud to reign over a cor.iiderable 
part of Spain till the beginning of the Sth ceninry, 
whtn their empire wai tnti.e’y overtfnown I y the S 
racens. During this period, tfic} lidd eiiiirtly expcllLci 
the caftern emperors fr&m wl.ct they polft frcd in Spa»n, ' 

and even made conhdiTablc ccnjq'jt’d* in Baibary; but (;„!hic 
tnw'ards the end of the 7th century the Saractm. cvcr-lo’ 
riiii all that part of the vtorid with 2 rapid : ry v hiuh iu;-‘'VLit)iMjv»n 
ihng could refill; and having foon poff fled themielves ' 

of the (ioihic dominions in Barbary, they ma'de a de- 
feent upon Spain about the year 711 or 712. TIj'jj 
king of the Goths at ti;at time was called RoJirk^ and 
by Ilia bad condnet had occalioncd great dib fftclioii 
among his fubjet^ls. lie ilurcfoic determined to put 
all to the iifuc of a battle, knowing that he could not 
dcpei d upon the fnUlity of his own people ir he allow- 
ed the cut niy time to lanip«'i viiililhr»m. 'Phe iwoar- 
n)ics met in a pLiii rc^r Xerts in Andaluiia. The 
Golhi began the attack v ith great fnrv ; bnt though 
they fought like men in cUfpair, lb y were at laff de- 
feated wdib cxccfllvc fljiightcT, I'lui tluir king hiinblf 
was fuppofed to have pcnflicd in the battle, being never 
more heard of. 

By this battle the Moors in a fliort lime rendered 
themfeives mailers of ahnoll all Spam, The poor re- 
nr.ains of the Gmh'? were obliged to rclb'e n.lo the 
mi un taint) H« parts of AltirriRS, Bargoj, and Bilcay : 
tlic inhabitants of Arragon, Catalonia, and Navaiiv, 
though they might have made a confide raMe Hand a- 
gaiiill the cnen’.y, cliofc for the molt; par* to letiie into jg 
Trance. In 7 jS» however, the powi i oi the (i«)tho be-1 l»f i can'. r 
gnii again to tevlve under Don Pclngii^ or Pel.iyo, a*’* 
pirince of the rc»yal blood, who headed thole inat 
ivtiicdto the mountains after the fatal battle ofXerci'. 

The place where he firfl laid the founJaiicn of his go- 
vernment w'as in the Alluiiai-, in the pioiince of L’c- 
bana, about nine leagues in Kngth and four in breadth. 

'Phis is the molt inland part ol t!ie country, full of 


Many of the Spanifh nations, however, flill continued 
tc bear the Roman yoke with great itnparicncc ; and as 
the civil wjsj winch t^ok place lirll between Juliut Cse- 
i n* and Pompey, anti afterwards between Octavianiis 
olid Antony, divnted the altemimi of the republic 
from iipain, by I lie tune that Augulliis had become 
fvilc mailer of the Roman empire, they were aga n in a 
>'inln ^^o^^ditioii to affeTt llwii liberty. I’lic Cantabiuans 
t. ,iy rt. and AbTORiANR were the molt powerful and valia-it na- 
‘•‘i'ul by tions at that time in Spsin; but, after incredible efforts^ 
Uo- they were obliged to lay dowm their arms, or- rather 
were alnudt cxiorminaud, by Agrippa, as is rcltted un- 
der thefe articles. From this lime the Spaniards con- 
tinued in t|nict fubieilion lo the Romans ; hut on the 
dtcliiic of the empire they were attacked by the 1101 ih- 
ern nations, who put an end to the Roman name in ihe 
wx-fl. Avs the inhabitaiufi had by that time entirely l*)(l 
♦ heir aucicnt valour, the barbarians met with no rclill- 
■«Uicc lurt f:um c iR* auolher^, lii the rtlgn of the t:n- 


nH>iiiitnii!s cnormouny high, and fo much hirnficd I y 
nature, that its inhabitants arc capable of rcii fling al- 
moll any number pf invaders. Ahkor the Sarnccr. go- 
vernor was no fooner inforn.ed of tbi-. revival ot the Ch’'- 
ihifti kingdom, than he fcit a powerful arrnv, umhrthe 
command of one ALhaman, to crulh Don IVJagio be- ^ 
fore he had time to cflabldh his power. The kingv 
though his forces were fiifHcieiiily numerous (every one tl.t t>.ira. 
of his fuhjtfts arrived at man’s ellate being a ibidier), ccr.s a 
did not think propKT to venture a gener al engagement 
in the open field ; but taking poll with part of 
himfclf in a ca\-cm in a very higii mountain, he con- 
cealed the rcll among precipices, giving orders to them 
to fall upon the enemy as foon as they fliould perceive 
him attpcked by them. Thefe orders were punclually 
executed, thongli indeed Don Pclagio himh lf had ic- 
pulfed his enemies, but not without a miracle, as the 
Spanifli hllloriaiis pretend. The. flaugiiter waf> diead- 
ful ; for llit troops who lay in anibufcade joining the 
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red, and rolling down huge ilonts from the mountains 
upon the Moors (the name by which the Saracens were 
known in Spain }» no fewer than 124,000 of thefe un* 
happy people perilhcd in one day. The remainder fled 
till they were flopped by a river, and beginning to 
coaft it, part of a mountain fudilciily fell down, flopped 
up the channel of the river, and cither crushed, or 
drowned by the ftidilcn riling of tlic water, almofl 
cviry one of that vaft army. 

The Moors were not fo much dilhcaricned by this 
difaftcr, but that they made a fecond attempt againfl 
Another I)on Pelagio. Their fiicccfs was as bad as ever, the 
army cut in iJjeir army being cut in pieces or 

taken; in confeqiience of which, they'lofl all the 
Aflurias, and never dared to enter the lifts with Pclagio 
afterwards. Indeed, their bad fuccefs had in a great 
meafure taken from them the defirc of conquering a 
country where little or nothing was to be got ; and 
therefore they rather direfted their force againft France, 
where they hoped for more plunder. Into this couii- 
The Sara- try they poured in prodigious multitudes ; but were 
utterly defeated, in 732, by Charles Martel, with the 
C'harlrs 300,000 mcti, as the hiftorians of thofc times 

Martel. pretend. , . , . 

Don Pclagio died in 737, and foon after liis death 
filch inteftine divifiona broke out among the Moors, as 
greatly favoured the increafe of the Chriftian power. 
In 745 Don Alonfo the Catholic, fon-in-law to Pela- 
gio, in coiijunelion with hb brother Froila, pafled the 
mountains, and fell upon the northern part of Galicia ; 
,n and meeting with little refiftance, he recovered almofl 
Coiiqueft* whole of that province in a Angle campaign. Next 
ofthe Chri- invaded the plains of I^con and Caftile ; and 


flisns. 


year I 


before the Moors could aflcmblc any force to opjjofe 
him, he reduced Aftorgas, Leon, Saldagna, Montes dc 
Oca, Amaya, Alava, and all the country at the foot of 
the ffiountairas. The year following he puflicd his con- 
quefls as far as the borders of Portugal, and the next 
campaign ravaged the coiiirtry as far as Caftile. Being 
tcnfible, however, that he was yet unable to defend the 
flat country which he had conquered, he laid the Whole 
of it wafte, obliged the Chriftians to retire to the 
mountains, and carried off all the Moors for Haves. 
Til us fccurcd by a defert frontier, he met with no in- 
icrriiption for fome years ; during which time, as his 
kingdom advanced in flrength, he allowed his fiibje^s 
gradindly to occupy part of the flat country, and to re- 
build LeoVand Aftorgas, which he had demolifhed. 
.-.t He died in 757, and was fucceeded by his fon Don 
Tlic Sara- y,.oila, Jn his time Abdelrahman, the caliph’s viceroy 
in Spain, threw off the yoke, and rendered himfelf in- 
dependent, fixing the feat of his government at Cordo- 
ot the ca- va. Thus the inteftine divifions among the Moors 
bl»h. xvere compofed ; yet their fuccefs feems to have bCcn 
little better than before ; for, fooa after, Froila en- 
countered the Moors with fuch fuccefs, that 54,000 
of them were killed on the fpot, and their general ta- 
ken prifoTicr. Soon after he hilUt the city of Oviedo, 
which he made the capital of his dominions, in order to 
he ill a better condition tO defend the flat country, 
-^4 which he now determined to people* 

Hiftory of In the year 758 the power of the Saracens received 
the king- another blow by the rife of the kingdom of Navarre, 
utMii ot Na- kingdom, wc arc told, took its origin from an ac- 
cideutal meeting of gcntkmeo, to the number of 600, 


at the tomb of an hermit named Wn, who had died Spain, 
among the Pyrenees. At this place where they had ~ 
met on account of the fwppofed faniflity of tlie dcceaf- 
ed, they took occafioii to converfe on the cruelty of 
the Moors, the miferics to which the country was ex- 
pofed, and the glory that would rtfult from throwing 
off their yoke ; which, they fuppofed, might calUy be 
done, by reafon of the ftrvngth of their country. On 
matiu.e deliberation, the prnjtcl was approved; one Don 
Garcia Ximcncs was appointed king, as being of illw- 
flriouB birth, and looked upon as a p..nfon of great abi- 
lities. He recovered Ainfa, one of the principal towns 
of the country, out of the hands of the infldrls, and his 
fucceflor Don Garcia Inigas extended his territories as 
far as Bifcay ; however, the Moors Hill poiTeffed Por- 
tugal, Murcia, Andalufla, Valentia, Granada, Torlofti, 
with the interior part of the country as far as the moun- 
tains of Caftile and Saragoffa. Their internal diflen- 
fions, which revived after the death of AbdJrahroan, 
contributed greatly to reduce the power of the infidels 35 
in general. In 778, Charles the Great, being invited 
by fome difeontented Moorilh governors, entered Spain 
with two great armies : one paffmg through Catalonia, 
and the other through Navarrr, where he pufhed Ilia 
conquefls as far as tfie Ebro. Ofi his return he was at- 
tacked and defeated by the Moors ; though this did 
not hinder him from keeping poffeffion of all thofe 
places he had already redttced. At this time he feems 
to have been mafter of Navarre : however, in 83 1 Count 
Axner, revolting from Peptn fon to the emperor Louis, 
again revived the independency of Navarre ; but the 
fovereigns did not aflfume the title of kings till the time 
of Don Garcia, who began to reign in 857* 

In the mean time, the kingdom founded by ©cm Pe- 
lagio DOW called the kingdom of Xm#f and OoWo, coo. 
tinued to increafe rapidly m flrength, and many advan- 
tages were gained over the Moors, who having two enc-> 
mies to contend with, loft ground every day. In 921, 
however, they gained a great vidlorv over the united 
forces of Navarre and Leon, by whicn the whole force 
of the Chriftiins in Spain muft have been entmly bro- 
ken, had not the vkflora cOndud^^ their nlliiira fl> 
wretcherUy, that they fuifered theiii(sHcaao be almofl 
entirely cut in pieces by the remains of the ChrifliM 
army. In (hort, the Chriftians, became at length fo ter- 
rible to the Moors, that it is probable they could not 
long have kept their footing intlSpafn, had not a great -6 
general, named Mohammm M(fn ap- KxpJmu oi 

peared, in 979, to fuppost their finkblg catlfe. I^is Almanznr 
man was vifir to the king Of Coiddve, and being ex-* 
cecdingly provoked againft the ObrifHahs on account^* 
of what his countrymen had fuffered from them, made 
war with the mofl implacable fury. He took the city 
of Leon, murdered the inhabitants, and reduced the 
houfei to aflics. Batceldna flhired the fame fiite % Caf- 
tife was reduced to a defert : 0 *Hcia and PoftOgdl ra- 
vaged f and he IS faid td ha^ overcome the Chnflilms 
in fifty different engagements. At laft, Itavliig taken 
and demolifbed the city of Compbftella, and carried off 
in triumph the gates of the church of St James, a flux 
happened to break out among his troops, which the fu- 
perftitious Chriftians fuppofed to be a divine judge- 
ment on account of bis facrrlege* Tiiking it for 
granted, therefore, that the Moors were aow entirely 
dcllitute of all heavenly aid, they fell upon them with 

fuch 
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ot Seville, another Moortfti potentate j which beinjr ob. 
ferved by Alphoiifo king of Caftilc, he alfo invaded hia 
tcmtorie» t and i« four year* made Ijimfclf niaaer rff Tolt i., ai,a 
the city of Xoledoi with all the places of importance in Ma<i/iu ta- 
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1“7 A ^ 1 ? a“i'*‘ «"8 »g'-'*n=nt, that all the valour upon each other conftantly as the Moors did their m.> 
wid condud of Almanror could- Dot prevent a defeat, tual £tudt were yet fufficient to have ruined’them had 
Overcotne with (hame and defpair at this iniafortunep tiieir adverfariet made tiie 1 * 

fcatce ana while he thus afforded them. Put among the Moors almoft eve! 

ftaiwshim- *'ctircd to Medina C<3eli, and put an end to his ry city was a kingdom : and as iliefe tieitv <fnv^ ' 

rclfjo Ufc by abftinence m the year 998. tL fupported one^^her ver^ inSS 

js ■evJd'm'*? ^ penpd a new Cbnflian priwipality ap. a prey one after another to ^eir enemies.' ’ In /o8o^ ' 

i«rthV"S’'aLd New Old war with the kmg 

(!otn oi Caftile was recovered long before that called the iVew. 

CaiUle. It was feparated from the kingdom of Leon on one lide 

by fome little rivers ; on the others it was bounded by 
the AfturiaSi Bifeayp and the province of Rioja. On 
the fouth it had the mountains of Segovia and AvHai 
th-ufi lying in tht middle between the Chriftian king- 
dom of Laton and Oviedop and the Moorifh kingdom of 
Cordova. Hence this didriifl foon became an ohje^.of 
contention between the kings of Leun and thofe of 
Cordova ; and as tlic formcT were generally vi<ftoriouSt 
fome of the principal Caililian nobility retained their 
independency under the protediion of tiie Chridian 
kings even when the power of the Moors was at its 
greatcA bcighu In 864 we firtt hear of Don Rudri- 
guez anumiiig the title of cauni Cajlile^ though it 
does not appear that either his territory or title were 
given him by the king of J^om Nevenhclefs, this 
monarch having taken upon him to puuilh fome of the 
OaAilian lords as rebels, the inhabitants made a formal 
renunciation of their allegiance, and fet up a new kind 
of governmenti The iupreme power was now vetted 
in two perfoiia of quality ftylcd judges^; however, this 
method did not long continue to give fatisfadlion, aqd 
the foverdgtity was once more vetted in a finglc perfon. 
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By degrees Cattile fell entirely under the power of ihc 
kings of Leon and Oviedo 1 and, in 1035, Don San* 
chez bettowed it on his eldeft fan Don Ferdinand, with 
the title ofiiag,* and thiM the territories of Caftile 
were firft firmly united to thofe of J.»con and Oviedo, 
and the fovereigns were theuceforth ttyledio^r a/ Leon 
and CoJlUe. 

BelidcsaU thcfc, another ChriiUan kingdom was fet 
up in Spain about tlic beginmag of the xith century. 
This was the kingdom of Arrimii. The inhabitants 
were very bravih and lovers odF Ubertj^ ft? that it is pro^ 
hable they had in fome degree maintained Uicir inde- 
pendency, even when the jpower of the Moors w^as 
greatett. The hittory of Arragon, however, during 
its infancy, is much Icfe known than that of any of 
tjie others ^hitherto mcittioned* We are only alTured, 
- tWt about the year 1035,^900 Sauc^e^^ fumamed the 
Nav^rc^ ertded Arragon into a king- 
■ftlic favour of hia fonDon Ramlrn, and afterwards 

entury. it became very powerfuL At this time, when we may 
imagine the continent of Spain divided into t wo unequal 
parts jby a ttraight line drawn from eatt to weft, from 
the epaijt# of Valentia to a little below the mouth of 
Uic puro. The country »ortli of this belonged the 
Chri^ians, tvho as yet had the fmaUett andieatt vein- 
able fluKfe, 4|id all the reft to the Moors. In poirt of 
WTahh apd real powtr, both by land and fra, the 
M^;ors were greatly fupcilor; but their continual dif- 
fenftoiis greatly weakened them, and every day facili- 
tated the progrefs of the Chrittiaus. Indeed, had cither 
of the parties been , united, the other mutt foon have 
yielded s for though the Chriltians did not make war 
Vot, XVIL P?rt.a 
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Its neighbourhood ; from thenceforth making I’oledo I'v the 
the capital of his dominions. In a (hurt time the whole 
province of New Cattile fubmitted ; and Madrid, the 
prcferit capital of Spain, fell into the hands of the 
Chriftians, being at that time but a fmall place. 

The Moors were fo much alarmed at theft conqnefls, 
that they not only entered into a gciuraJ confederacy 
againtt the Chriftians, but invited to their alfiftance 
Mahomet Ben Jofeph the fovercign of Barbary. He A 4 „al 
accordingly came attev^ded by an incredible multitude ; 
but was utterly defeated by the Chriftians in the dtfdch 
of the Black Mountain, or Sierra xMorena, on the bor-*^'® 
dera of Andalufia. This victory hap|Hi)ed on the i6ih 
Jiily 1212, and the anniverfary ft ttill cclthraLed at 
1 oledo. This victory was not improved 5 the Cii/i- 
ftian army immediately difperftd themfclvea, while the 
Moors of Andalufia were ftrengthciied by the remains 
orthc African army ; yet, inttead of being taught, by 
ihcir pad misfortunes, to unite among thcmfelvcs, their 
differi^rions became woife than ever, and the conqiutts of 
the Chriftians became daily more rapid. In 1 2 36, Don 
Ferdinand of Caftile and Leon took the celebrated city 
of Cordova, the refidt nee of the firft Moorifli kings j at 
the fame time that James I. of Arragon difpoffeffcd 
thi-ro of the ifland of Majorca, and drove them out of 
Valentia. Two years after, Ferdinand made himftlf 
matter of Murcia, and took the city of Seville ; and in 
1303 Ferdinand IV. reduced Gibraltar. 

In the time of Ed»4..J IL wt hod r..gli.u<j, for thetn^W ir- 
nrlt time interftring in the aftairs of Spain, on the in 

lowing occafion. In the yean ^84 t he kingdom of Na- J^rsnifli 
varce had been united to that of France by the mar- 
riage of Donna Joanna queen of Navarre with Philip 
the Fair of France In 1328, howev^-r, the kingdoms 
were again fejiarated, though the fovereigns of Navarre 
were ftiJl related to tlrofe of France. In 1350, Charles 
furnaroed the afeended the throne of Nm.-arrf, 

and marriid the daughter of JoJin king of France, 
Notwithftandiiig this alliance, and tliat hc’himlVIf was 
rtlaUd to the royal family of France, he fecrclly enter- 
cd into a negotiation with England againtt tlic French 
monarch, and even drew into his fehemes the dauphin 
Charles, afterwards fiirnamcd the IH/r. The young 
prince, however, was foon after made fully feiittblc of 
the danger and folly of the connexions iiUo which be 
had^ entered ; apd by veay of atonement, promifed to 
facrlftcehis afTociutes. Accordingly he invited the king 
of Navarre, and fome of the principal nobility of the 44 
fame party, to a feaft at Rouen, where he betrayed 
them to his father. The moll obnoxious were execut- 
cd, and the king of Navarre waa thrown into prifon 
Ip this extranity. the party of the ting of Navarre had kfnl of 
recourfe to England. The pnn.cc of Wai«, furuamed 

+ ^ tht 
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ihf Blail Pvtncty invaded France, defeated King John at 
* Poidliers, and took him prifoncr f ; which unfortonate 
produced the moft violent diftuibancca in that 
Jciiigdom# The dauphin, now about 19 years of age, 
naturally affumed the royal power during his father’s 
captivity : but poiTefTcd neither experience nor autho- 
rity fuilicient to remedy the prevailing evils. In order 
to obtain fupplics, he afTcmbled the Hates of the king- 
dom : but that alfembly, inilcad of fupporttng bis ad- 
mini (Iration, laid hold of the prefent opportunity to de- 
mand limitations of the prince’s power, the punifhmcnt 
of paft malvcrfations, and the liberty of the king of Na- 
varre. Marcel, provoll of the merchants of Paris, and 
firil Riagiilrutc of that city, put himfcif at the head of 
the unruly populace, and pufhed them to commit the 
moft criminal outrages againft the royalauthoritj^ They 
detained the dauphin in a kind of captivity, murdered* 
in his prefence Robert de Clermont and John dc Con- 
flans, inarcfchals of France : threatened all the other 
minifters with the like fate ; and when Charles, who 
had been obliged to temporize and dilTenible, made his 
efeape from their hands, they levied war againft him, 
and openly rebelled. 'Phe other cities of the kingdom, 
in imitation of the capital, (hook off" the dauphin’s au- 
thority, took the government into their own hands, and 
fpread the contagion into every province. 

Anudft thefe diforritrs, the king of Navarre made his 
cfeape fiom prifon, and prefented a dangerous leader 
♦ j.« rmirii to the furious maleeontents. He revived his preteufions 
to crovim of France : but in all his operations he 
tcute. afltd more like a leader of banditti than one who afpi- 
red to be the head of a regular governiuent, and who 
w*as engaged by bis ftation to endeavour the re-eftablifh- 
ment of order in the community. All the French, 
therefore, \^ho wiflitd toreftorc peace to their country, 
turned their eye? towards the dauphin ; who, though 
not remarkable for bis military talents, daily gained by 
his ptudenec and vigilance the afeendant over his ene- 
mies. Mi'll ce], the ftdiricius provoft of Paris, was Ihiin 
irj atien.ptirg to deliver that city to the king of Na- 
varre. The capital immediately retunud to its duty : 
the moft confidcrable bodirr- of the mutinous ])ear»iiits 
v'ere d^TpriTcd or pvt to the fword; fume hands of mi- 
litary robbers undfi wer.t the fame fate ; and France 
began once more to aifuine the appearance of civil go- 
vernment. 

John w a** rnceecded in the tin one of France by his 
fo.T Charles V. a prince educated in the febool of adver- 
flty, and well qualified, by his prudence and experience, 
t'j repair the lofles wliicli the kingdom bad fuftained 
from the errors of his predeceflbrs. Contrary to the 
practice of all the great princes of thofe times, who 
held ncthing in eftimation but rr.ilitar}'' courage, he 
leems to liavc laid it down as a maxim, -never to appear 
at the head of his armies; and he was the firft Euro- 
pean monarch that ftiowed the advantage of policy and 
foref/ght over a rafli and precipitate valour. 

Before Charles could think of counterbalancing fo 
great a power as England, it was neceftary for him to 
l» clefrateil many difordcrs to which his owm kingdom 

sml ob%ccl"^^® cxpofcd. He accordingly turned his arms againft 
tofubnutto^!^*^ king of Navarre, the great dillurbcr of France dii- 
►he terms ring that ago; and he defeated that prince, and redu- 
prJcnb(*d ced him to terms, by the valour ar.d coridudf of Ber- 
o? Guefclin, one of the moll accompli (bed cap- 
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tains -pf thofe times, wftiom Charles had the difeernment Spain, 
to choofe as the inftrument of his vi^oricv. He alfo v - 
fettled the affairs of Brittany, by acknowledging the 
title of Mountfort, and receiving homage for his do- 
minions. But much was yet to be done. On the conclu- 
lion of the peace of Bretigni, the many military adven- 
turers who had followed the fortunes of Edward, being 
difperfed into the fcvcral provinces, and poftefTed of 
ftrongholds, refufed to lay doWn their arms, or relin- 
qiiifh a conrfe of life to which they were now accuft- 
omed, and by which alone they could earn a fubflft- 47 
cncc. They aflneiated thcmfclves with the banditti, 
who were nlrcady tnured to the habits of rapine and 

violenr^ * and. tliA nnm*. rS 


violence ; and, under tlie name of etimpames and \ 

fi/W, became a terror to aJ] the peaceable inhabitants. 

Some Englifh and Gafcoii gentlemen of charadler were 
not aftiamed to take the command of thtfc rufliians, 
whofc number amounted to near 40,000, and who hoi c 
the appearance of regnlar armies rather than bands of 
robbers.* As Charles was not able by power to redrefs 
fo enormous a grievance, he was led by luceflity, as will 
as by the turn of his charadlcr, to coiredt it by policy ; 
to difeover fome method of difeharging into foreign 
countries this dangerous and inteftine evil ; and an oc- 
cafion now offered. 

Alphonfo Xl. king of Caftilc, who took the city of 
Algezrra from the Moors, after a farnoub fiegc of two *'citr iln? 
years, during which artillery are faid In ft to have been 
ufed by the hefiegt^, had been fuecceded by his fon 
Peter I. furnamed /Ae Cruel ; a prince equally pofidi- 
oris debauched, and bloody. He began his reign with 
the murder of bib father’s mill refs Ijconora dc Gufman : 
his nobles fell every day the vidlirrs of bis feverity : he 
put to death his eoufin and one of bis nalutal hrotlieis, 
from groru.dleff, jialoufy ; and he cauftd his qmen 
Biancbe de r.ourbon, of the Wood of France, to be 
litrewn into prifon, and afterwards poifoned, that he 
might tnjoy in quiet the embraces of Mary dc Padclln, 
with whom he was violently enamoured. 

Henry count of Traftamara, the king’s natural bro- 
thcralarmtdattbefateofbis family, and dreading bb-j 
own, took arms againft the tyrant; but having failed 
in the attempt, he fled to France, where he found the 
minds of men mnth inflamed againft Peter, on account 
of the murder of the French prinerfs. He «fl<ed per- p,,. 
miftion of Charles to enlift the eempanies in bis fci vice, ,,..,*,1.1. Uul 
and to lead them into Caftile againll his brother. Thci>ln>td a- 
French king, charmed with the projeA, employed 
Guefclin ill 'negotiating with the leaders -of ban- 
ditti. The treaty was foon concluded ; arid du Giicf- 
din having completed bis levies, led the army Hi ft to 
Avignon, where the pope then refided, and demanded, 
fw'oril in hand, abfolution for his rufllian foldiers, who 
had been excommunicated, and the fum of 200,000 
livres for their (ubfillence. ’‘Fhe flrft was readily pro- 
mifed him ; but fome difficulty being made with regard 
to the fecond, dn Guefclin replied, “ My fellows, I 
believe, may make a fhlft to do witliout your afefolu- 
tion, but the money is abfoltitdy ncccfTarV.” His lu>- 
linefs then extorted from the inhabitants of the city ami 
its neighbourhood the fum of loOjOOO livres, and of- 
fered it to du Guefclin. . •• It is not my purpofe (cried 
that generous warrior) to »pprefs the innocent people.” 

The pope and bis cardinals can fpare me double tlie 
fum from their own pockets. 1 therefore inlill, that 

this 
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Spam, tliia money l>« irftorcd tut he owners; and if I hear furrcaion, which led to the aggrandizement of the Spa- Spain. 
— they are defrauded of it« I will myfclf rcturu from nifti monarchy. ’ ' 

the oth'fer fide of the Pyreneea» and oblige you to make This prince, fumamed the Impotent^ though conti- . ^ 
them reftitwtion..’^ The pope found llie necefiity of nually furrounded with women, began hie Hrfry'thc 

fubmittiog, and paid from liie own ticafury the fum reign inj454< He was totally enervated by his plea- 

fures ; and every thing in his court confpired to fet the 
Callilians an example of tlie moil abjt^ flattery and 
moil abandoned liccntioufncfs. The queen. 


demanded. 

Icib driven A body of experienced and hardy foldicra, conduced 
nt.hut ai- g g^utral, cafily prevailed over the king of 

fitil by Caftilc, whole fubjcdls were ready to join the enemy 
rin« ^ againft their opprefl'or* Peter iicd from hit dominions, 
took iliclter in Guienne, and craved the protc^lion of 
the prince of Wales, whom his father had inveileo with 
the fovereignty of the ceded provinces, under the title 
of the ptimipalUy of yfquitaine. The prince promifed 
his afliilancc to tlic dethroned monarch | and having 
obtained his father’s confent, he levied an army, and 
fet out on his eaternrife. 

The firil lofs wliich Henry of Traftamara fufFcrcd 
from the intcrpofition of the prince of Wales, was the 
recalling of the companies from his fcrvice; and fo much 
reverence did they pay to the name of l£dward, that 
great numbers of them immediately withdrew from 
Spain, and inlillcd under his ilandard. Henry, how- 
ever, lielovtd by his new fubjrds, and fupported by the 
king of Arragon, was able to meet the enemy with an 
army of x 00,000 men, three times the number of ihofc 
comiiiundcd by the Black Prince : yet du Guefelin, and 
all his experienced officers, advifedhim to delay a dcci- 
five aflion ; fo high was their opinion of the valour and 
conJudl of the ICnglifh hero ! But Henry, trufting to 
his numbers, ventured to give Edwarc! battle on the 
banks of the Ebro, between Najara and Navarette ; 
r 1 . Js^de- French and Spainards w'crc defeated, with 

j and lofi of above 20,000 men, and du Guefelin and 
I I .ai idln- other officers of diftinctiun taken prifoiiers. AllCaflile 
j fubniiticd to the victor j Peter was icllored to the 

i throne, and Edward returned to (Jqjcnuc with his ufual 

I * having not only overcome the grcatell general 

' clf his age, but relliuiucd the moll blood-lhirily tyrant 

I from CKCCUtiiig vengeance on liis prifoners. 

I This gatbnt warrior had foon reafon to repent of his 

j connexions with>a^mau like Peter, lolt to all fenfc of 

virtue and honour. The ungrateful moniler rtfiifcd the 
ilipulalcd pay to the Enghm forces, Edward abandon- 
ed him; he treated his fnbjci^s w-ith the utmoil barba- 
ity ; their aniinolUy was roufed againll him ; and du 
Guefelin having obiaiucd his ranfom, returned to Cailile 
with the count of Tradamara, am} fomc forces levied 
anew iu France. Tl bey were joined by the Spanifh 
malecimtentfl; and luving no longer the Black Piincc to 
V-m tlri. cDcountcr, they gained a complete yidory over Peter in 
''"II out, ile- the neighbouihood of ToUdo. 'Phe tyrant mnv took 
f-..rta»and jcfyge iu a calUc, where he was foon after bcficgccl by 
i * ' ' S'* the vidors, and taken prifoncr in endeavouring to make 

his 4 Tenpe. He was condeded to his broth* r Henry ; 
^gaijuH vyhpm is faid to' have ruilicd in a tranfport nf 
rage, difaian^d as Ire was. Henry flew him with his 
own. ha ml,., in refenttneut of his crutliituj ; and, though 
a billiard, wa^ placed ou the throne of Callilc, which he 
tranfinitud to his potleriry. 

After the death of Peter the Cruel, nothing remark- 
able happened in Spam for almoil a whole ceniury; but 
tlje.debiiuc^lAcncss of -Hi'iiry lV"., «i CatUle voided the rc- 
iientmcni of his uojbV!Sf<<and produced a. moll iwigular in- 


I y a 


a daughter 

of Portugal, lived as openly with her parafites and her 
gallants as the king did with his minions and his mif- 
trefles. Pleafurt was the only oLjed, and ilFemiiiacy 
the only recommendation to favour : the affairs of the 
ftate went everyday into diforder : till the nubility, 
with tbc archbilhop of Toledo at their head, combining 
againil the weak and flagitious adminillraiion of Henry, 
aiTogated to thcmfclvcs, as one ' of the privileges of 
their order, the right of trying and paffing fcnteiice on 
their fovereign, which they executed in a manner un- 
precedented in hillory. 

All the malccontcnt nobility were fummoned to meet He ii I* r- 
at Avila : a fpacious theatre W’as creeled in a plain mally dc- 
without the walls of the tow’n : an image, reprefentingr*^^*^^* 
the king, was feated on a throne, clad in royal robes, 
with a Ciown on its head, a fetptre in its hand, and the 
fword of jufticc by its fide. The accufacioii againll 
Henry was read, and the feiitencc of depofition pro- 
nounced, in prcfcnce of a nLimerous afTcinbly. At the 
dole of the firft. article of the charge, the archbifhop of 
Toledo advanced, and tore the crown from the head of 
the imfegc ; at tfic clofe of the fecotid, the Condc dc 
PlacenLiu fnatched the fword of jiiflice from iu iide; at 
the clofc of the third, the Condc de Benavente v relied 
the feeptre from its hand ; and at the clofc of the lail, 

Don Diego Lopez de Stuuiga tumbled U licadlong 
from the throne. At the fame iuliant, Don Alpbon.. 
fo Henry’s brother, a boy of about twelve yeai-b of 
age, was proclaimed king cf wallilc and Leon in his 
fttad. 

This extraordinary proceeding was followed by ci- 
vil war, whichjdid not ccafc till Ionic time after the 
death of llie ) oung prince, on whom the nobles had 
bcilowcd the kingdom. The archbilhop and Ills party 
then coniiimcd to cany on war iii the name of Ifab..lhi 
the king’s filler, to whom they g:i;c the title of Infun^ r, oM );fi! 
ta i and Henry could not extricate himfclt out ol thefeto achri' w- 
troubles, nor remain ipiiel upon liis tin one till he 
iigned one of the mod humiliating tiiatics ever extort- 
ed from a fovereign ; he acknov. hclgi d hi.' I'ldcr llabcl-},,^,^.-, 
la the only lawful heinfs of his kingdom, in prejudice riu- k.-. j- 
to the rights of his reputed daughter Joan, whom ihcdorn. 
raakcontents affirmed to be the offipring of an annlicr- 
ous commerce bctw'cen the queen and l^oii la Cueva. 

The grand objedt of the maieu^mlcnt party now wms the 
marriage of the princefs liahclla, upon which, it was 
evident, thcfeciirity of tlie crown and ilie hajipinefs of 
the Deonle mull in a ffreat mtafure depend. The al- 

ofPor- 
rance idc- 


tlic people mull in a great 

lianco was fought by fcveial piinees ; the king < 
tugal oflered her bis h;;nd ; the -iing of krai 
mandod.luT for his brother, and the king of Anagon 
for his fon I‘\rdiiiHnd. The mah-contents very wifely 
preferred the Arragonian pniicc, and Il'dbeiia prudciit- -uiJtnrsr- 
)y made the fame choice ; in tides w ere drawn up ; and ill» *»' ‘>f 

they Were privately married by the arctibifhop of To- ‘ 
Icilo. 

4 K Z , Henry 
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Henry was enraged at this aUiance, Mrhich he fore* 

‘ faw would utterly ruin his authority, by fumHhing hit 
rebellious fubjefls with the fupport of a powerful neigh- 
bouring prince. He dlfiiihented his fifter, and efia* 
bli/?ied the rights of his daughter. A furious ciril war 
defolated the kingdom. The names of Joan and Ifa- 
bella refoiinded from every quarter, and were every* 
where the furnmoirs to arms. But peace was at length 
brought about. Henry was reconciled to Ills After and 
Ferdinand ; though it does not appear that he ever re- 
newed Ifabella’s right to the fucccnion : for he affirmed 
iu his laft moments, that he believed Joan to be hia own 
daughter. The queen fwore to the fame effeft ; and 
Henry iell a teftamentary deed, tranfmitting the crown 
to this princefs, who was proclaimed queen of Cnftilcat 
Placentia. But the fuperior fortune and fuperior arms 
of Ferdinand and Ifabella prevailed Zr the king of Por- 
tugal was obliged to abandon his niece and intended 
bride, after many ineffef^ual druggies, and fevcral years 
^ (if war. Joan retired into a convent 5 and the death of 
“ Ferdinand's father, which happened about this time, 


Spattf. 


Union nf 
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Arntgon added the kingdoms of Arragon and Sicily to thofe of 
suid Sirily Lcon and Caiiile. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella were perfons of great pru- 
rg dence, and, as fovercigns, highly worthy of imitation : 
Admini- meritetl all the pratfes 

ftraiion of beftowed upon them by the Spanifh hiftorians. They 
rVrdinand did not live like man and wife, having all things in 
audJfabdla. common under the direction of the hu^and 5 but like 
two princes in clofe alliance : they neither loved nor 
hated each other ; were feldom in company together ; 
h>d each^ a feparatc council ; and were frequently jea- 
lous of one another in the adminiftration. But they 
were infcparably united in their common intcrefts ; al- 
ways acting upon the fame principleSi and forwarding 
the fame ends. Their firft ohje6l w^as the regulatioii 
of their government, which the civil wars had thrown 
into the grcatell diforder. liapiiic, outrage, arid mur- 
der, were become fo common, as not only to interrupt 
commerce, but in a great meofure to fufpend all intcr- 
courfe between one plftcc and another. Thefe evils the 
joint fovereigns fupprefled by their wife policy, at the 
59 fame time that they extended the royal prerogative, 
inftitiirioii About the middle of the 13th century, the cities in 
kingdom of Arragon, and after their example thofe 
rot cr- Caftile, had formed themfelvcs into an affociation, 
diftingurfticd by the name of the Holy Brotherhood, 
They exafted a certain contribution from each of the 
aflbeiated to\vns ; they levied a confiderablc body of 
troops, in order to protert travellers and purfue crimi- 
nals ; and they appointed judges, who opened courts 
in various parts of the kingdom. Whoever was guilty 
of murder, robbery, or any a6t that violated the public 
peace, and was fcijjed by the troops of the brother- 
hood, was carried before their judges ; who, without 
paying any regard to the excluiive jurifdidlion which 
the lord of the place might <daim, who was generally 
the author or abettor of the injufiice, tried and con- 
demned the criminals. The nobles often murmured 
againft this falutary inftitution ; they complained of it 
as an encixiachmcnt on one of their moll: valuable pri- 
vileges, and endeavoured to get it abolifhcd. But Fer- 
dinand and Ifabella, fenfible of the beneficial effects of 
the brotherhood, not only in regard to the police of 
their kingdom, but in its tendency to abridge, and by dc- 
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grecB annihilate, the territorial jorifdiftion of the nobi- 
lity, countenanced the inftitntion upon every occafton,^ 
and fupported it with the whole force of royal* anthO'^ 
rity ; by whioh means the prompt and impartial admi. 
xiiftration of jullice was rcRored, and with h tranquillity 
and order returned. 

But at the fame time that ihcit Catholic majeftics 
(for filch was the title they now bore) wede giving vi- 
^>ur to their civil government, and feeuring their fub- 
je^a from violence and opprefiloii, an mtemperate zeal 
led tlik^m to ellablifti an ecclefiaflical tribuiml, equally 
contrary to the natural rights of humanity and the mild 
fpint of the gofpel. This was tlie court of iiiquifitiuii {and c.f t!.c 
which decides upon the honour, fortune, and even the Inquifiii. :!. 
life, of the unhappy wretch who happens to fall under 
the fufpicion of herefy, or a contempt of any thing 
preferibed by the church, without his knowing, being 
confronted with bis accufers, dr permitted cither de- 
fence <jr appeal. Six^^thoufand perfons were burnt by 
order of this fanguinary tribunal within four years af- 
ter the appointment of Torqiiemada, the firft inqui- 
fitor general ; and upw*atds of 100,000 felt its fury. 

The fame furious and blinded zeal which led to the 
depopulation of Spain, led alfo to its aggrandize- 
ment. 

The kingdom of Granada now alone remained of all ConqucA of 
the Mahometan poiTcifions in Spain. Princes equally GranuiU. 
zealous and ambitions were naturally difpofed to turn 
their eyes to that fertile territory, and to think of in- 
creafing their hereditary dominions, by expelling the 
enemies of Chriftianity, and extending its dofirines. 

Every thing confpired to favour their projt A ; the 
Moorifti kingdom was a prey to civil wars ; when Fer* 
dinand, having obtained the bull of Sixtus IV. autho- ' 
rizing a crufadc, put himfclf at the head of his troops, 
and entered Granada. He continued the war with ra- 
pid fuccefs : Ifabella attended him in fcveral expedi- 
tions ; and they were both in great danger at the fiegc 
of Malaga ; an imporUnt city, which was defended 
with great courage, and taken in 1487. Baza was re- 
duced in 148IP, after the lofs of 20,000 men. Guadiz' 
and Almeria were delivered up to them by the Moorifti 
King Alzagel, who bad firft dethroned his brother AJ- 
boaccii,^nd afterwards been chafed from hU capital by 
his nephew Abdali. That prince engaged in the fer- 
vice of Ferdinand and Ifabella ; who, after reducing 
every other place of eminence, und' . took tbe fiegc of > 
Granada. Abdali made a gullant defence; but all com- 
muiiication with the country-being cut off, and all hopes 
of relief at an end, he capituIatecT, after a fiegc of eight' 
months, on coudition that he ihould enjoy the revenue 
of certain places to the fertile mountains of Alpujarroi; . 
that the inhabitants ftiould retain the undifturbed pof- • 
fellion of their houfes, goods, and inheritances; theufe 
of their laws, and the free cxcrcifc of their religion. - 
Thug ended the empire of the Arabs in Spain, after it 
had continued about 800 years; They Jutroduced the^ 
arts and fcienccs into Europe at a time when it wan 
loft in darknefs ; they pofTeffed many of the luxuries of ■ 
life, when they were not even known among the neigh- 
bouring nations ; and they feem to have given birth to 
that romantic gallantry which fo eminently prevailed in . 
the ages of chivalry, and which, blending itfelf with the 
veneration of the northern nations fur the fofter fex, . 
ftill'particularly diftinguifhei ancient from modern man- 
ners. 
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But the ModfSi notwithdaiiding thefe adVan- ai^c^ffcjirs had ever poffcITccI. 


ti 


b^iain. 


tagesy ^nd the eulogies tftrfl!e»wcd upon ihenl by fome 
writers, irppsear always to hate been deftitote of 
ri&ntial qualities of a polifhed' people, humai^ity, ge- 
nefoiky, and mittiral fyntpathy. 
jrw6 expel- The conqueii of Granada was fo^fowed by the ex- 
itil from pulfrun, or rather the pillage and bafiifhment, of the 
Jews, who had engrtJ^Ted all the wealth and Commerce 
of Spain. The ii.qm'fiiiort cXhatifted its rage againft 
thefe unhappy 'people, frtany of Whom pretended to 
embrace Chrillianit^', in order to preferve their pr( - 
ph ty. Ahvtit the fame time their Catholic majedies 
concluded an alliance whh die empefbr Maxinulian, 
and a treaty of marriage for thtir daughter Joan wiiK 

63 his fon Philip, archdiikc of Auftria and fovereign of 
piLovciy the Netherlands. About this rime alfo the contrad was 
ot Anu.iicj,cojyj.j„,j^j Chriftopher Columbus for the dlfcove- 

ry of new countries ; and the counties of RoulUtlon and 
Cerdague were agreed to be reftored by Charles VI IT. 
of France, before Iris expedition into Italy. The dif- 
covery of America was fooh followed by extenfive con- 
qucils in that quarter, as is related under the articles 
Mexico, Peru, Cniti, ate. which tended toraifethe 

64 Spahifh monarchy above any other irt Europe. 

AccciTion of On the death of Ifabella, which happened in i yod, 
CJjjrlfB V. Philip archduke of Auftria came to Ca'ftile in order to 

take poHeflion of that kingdom as heir to his mother- 
in-law ; but he dying in a Ihort lime after, bis fon 
* Charles V. afterwards emperor of Germany, became 
heir to the crown of Spain. His father at liis death 
left the king of France governor to the young prince, 
and Ferdinand at his death left Cardinal Ximcnes foie 
regent of Caftile, till the arrival of His grandfon. Tliis 
man, whofe character is no lefs fingular than illuftrious, 
who united the abilities of a great ftairfman with the 
nhjed devotion of a fitperftitious monk, and the magni- 
fjccooe of a prime mintfter with the feverity of a mendi- 
cant, maintained order and tranquillity in Spain, not- 
vrithftandiDg the difeontents of a turbulent and high- 
fpirited nobility. When they difputed his right to the 
regency, he coolly (bowed them the teftarUent of Ferdi- 
nand, and the ratification of riiat deed by Charles ; but 
thefe not fatisfyiiig them, and'argumfent proving inef- 
feftual, hekd theminfenftbly towards' a balcony, whence 
they had a view of a large body of troops under arms, 
and a formidable train of artillery. « Behold (^Taid the 
cardinal) the powers v hicb I have received Korn his 
Catholic majcllyT by thefe I govern Caftlle ; and will 
govern it, till the king, your rrfaftcr and mine, (hall 
come to t»ke pofleflmn of his kingdom.’' A’declara- 
tion fobold and di^ermined filencdd all oppoihiem ; and 
Xitnenes maintained his authority till the arrival of 
0^ Gharies in ifi y. 

f^ii'Eracc The youug king was received with univerftil acclama- 
‘jii rtcjth tions of joy j but Ximenes found little caiife to rejoice. 
^ ^-irdiiul f(.j2ed with a violent diforder, fnppofed to be 

of poifon ; and when he recovci*cd, Charles, 
prejudiced agtiinft him by the SpanifH grandees and his 
Flemilh courtiers, flighted hKs advice, and alldwe^d him 
every day to fink into negleft. The cardinal did not 
bear tins treatment with his ufual fortitude of fpirit. 
He expelled a more grateful return from a prince to 
whom he delivered a khurdom more flourifhing than it. 
had been in any former age, and authority more exten- 
fi ve and better eft^iblilhed than the moft illufttious of his 
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ConfciotiS of his own in- Spain, 
t’egrity atid nterif, lie could not ihercforc refrain from 
giving vent, at times, to indignation and complaint, 
rle lamented the fate of his country, and foretold the 
calamities to which it would be expofed from the info- 
lencc, the rapaciournefs, and the ignorance of ftrangers. 

But in the mean time he received a letter from the king, 
difmifft'ng him from his councils, under pretence of caf- 
ing his ngc of that burden which he bad fo long and 
fo ably fuftained. This letter proved fatal to the mini- 
fter ; for he expired in a few hours after reading it. 66 

While Charles was taking poflcllion of the throne of Mi‘xinii!ian 
Spain, in confequence of the death of one grandfather, 
another was endeavouring to obtain for him the 
rial crown. With this view Maximilian afTctnbled a diet prxur. 
at Augfburg, where he cultivated the favour of the 
etei^orfi by many a As of beneficence, in order to engnge 
them to choqfe that young prince as his fucceflor. But 
Maximilian himfelf never having been crowned by the 
pope, a ceremony deemed citential in that age, as well 
as in the preceding, he was confidered only as king of 
the Romans, or emperor elcA ; and no example occur- 
ring in hiftorj* of any p; rfon being chofen fucceflor to a 
king of the Romans, the Germans, always tenacious of 
theic forms, obftinatcly refufed to confer upon Chailes 
a dignity for which their conflitution knew no name. 

But though Maximilian could not prevail upon the 
German elcAors to choofe his grandfon of Spain king 
of the Romans, he had difpofed their minds in favour 
of that prince ; and other circumftance*, on the death 
of the emperor, confp*rcd to the exaltation of Charles. 

The imperial crown had fo long continued in the Au- 
ftrian line, that it began to be confidered as hereditary 
in that family ; and Germany, torn by religious dif- 
putes, flood in need of a powerful emperor, not only to 
preferve its own internal tranquillity, but alfo to proleA 
it againft the viAorious arms of the Turks, who undei 
Selim I. threatened the liberties of Europe. This fierce 
and rapid conqueror had already fiibdued the Man::u 
lukef, and made himfelf maftcr of Egypt and Syria. 

'^Thc power of Charles appeared nccclTary to oppofe 
that of Selim. The extenfive dominions of the houfe 
of Auftria, which gave him an intcreft in the preferva- 
tion of Germany ; the rich fovercigniy of the Nether- 
lands and Franche Compte ; the entire pofleflion of the 
great and warlike kingdom of Spain, together with that 
of Naples and Sicily, all united to hold him up to the 
firft dignity anwmg Chriftian princes ; and the new 
world feemed only to be called into exiftence that its 
treafures might enable him to defend Ciiritlcndoin 
againft the infidels. Such was the language of his par- 
lifans.- 67 

Francis I. however, no fooner received intelligence f 

the death of Maximilian, than he declared himfelf a can- afpires to 
didatc for the empire ; and with no lefs confidence of j- 
fuccefs than Charles. He trufted to his fuperior years 
and experience ; his great reputation in arms ; .and it 
was farther urged in his favour, that the impetuofity of 
the French cavalry, added to the firmnrfs of the Ger- 
man infantry, would prove irrcfiftible, and not only he 
fufficient, under a warlike emperor, to fet limits to the 
ambition of Selim, but to break entirely the Ottoman 
power, and prevent it from ever becoming dangerous 
again to Germany. 

Both claims were plaufible. Tbe dominions of Fran- 
cis 
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?pain. clg were lefs extenfive^ bnt more united than thofc of 
” Charles, His fubjefls were numerous, aflive, brave>.lo- 
▼ers of glory, and lovers of their king. Thefc were 
ilrong arguments in favour of his power, fo ncceflary at 
this jundlure : but he had no natural iiitereft in the Ger- 
manic body ; and the ele^lbrs, hearing fo much of mili- 
tary force on each fide, became more alarmed for their 
own privileges than the common faf'f'y* They deter- 
mined to rejeft both candidates, and offered the impe- 
rial crown to Frederic, furnamed the Wife^ duke of 
Saxony. But he, undazzled by the fplcndour of an 
obje^ courted with fo much eagernefs by two mighty 
inonarchs, rejefted it with a magnanimity nolefs lingu- 
lar than great. 

“ In times of tranquillity (faid Frederic), we wilh 
for an emperor who bas no power to invade our liber- 
ties ; times of danger demand one who is able to fccure 
our fafety. The Turkilli armies, led by a warlike and 
vidurious monarch, are now affembling: they arc ready 
to pour in upon Germany with a violtnce unknown in 
former ages. New conjunftures call for new expedients. 
The imperial fceplre mull he committed to fame hand 
more powerful than mine or that of any other German 
prince. We poffefs neither dominions, nor revenuesi 
nor authority, which enable us to encounter fuch a for- 
midable enemy. Rccourfe mud be had, in this exigen- 
cy, to one of the rival monarchs. Each of them can 
bring into the field forces fufficient for our defence. 
But as the king of Spain is of German extra6lion, as 
he is a number and prince of the empire by the terri- 
tories which defeend to him from his grandfather, and 
as his dominions dretch along that frontier which lies 
rood expofed to the enemy, his claim, in my opinion, is 
preferable to that of a ftranger to our language, to our 
Vic is clc» 5 l- blood, and to our country.** Charles was cleded in 
cd in confc- confequenre of thisfpcech in the year 1520. 
tjucncc of candidates had hitherto cundudled their ri- 

iJiisfjictch. emulation, but without enmity. They had 

even mingled in their competition many cxpreiTions of 
friendfhip and regard. Francis in particular declared 
with his nfual vivacity, that his brother Charles and he 
wuTC fairly and openly fuitors to the fame midrefs ; 
•* The mod afliduous and fortunate (added he) will win 
her ; and the other mud red contented.** But the pre- 
ference was no fooner given to his rival, than Francis 
difeovered all the pafTions natulal to difappointed ambi- 
tion. He could not fupprefs his chagiin and indigna- 
tion at being baulked in his favourite purfuit, and rc- 
jeAcd, in the face of all Europe, for a youth yet un- 
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Isnown to fame. The fpirit of Charles refented fuch 
hdtre'uTu ; and from this jenloufy, as much as from op- 

j lacc be- pofition of iiitcreils, arofe that emulation between thufe 
two great jTionarchs which involved them in aimed 
('h.irlcsar.fl hodiliticB, and kept their whole age in move- 

Fraiicis ^ \ * 

mer.t. 

Charles and Francis had many Interfeiing claims in 
Italy ; and the latter thought himfilf bound in honour 
to n {lore the king of Navarre to his dominions, unjudly 
fei'/ed by the crown of Spain. They immediattly bc- 
r, rbrn.-it K*-'" negotiate; and ns Henry Vltl. of England was 
V. ( liumi- the ihird prirce of the age in power and in dignity, his 
tbijiof Hen- fiicndfiup was er.gctly courted by each of the rivals. 
T\ \1II. nf natnral guardian of the liberties of Europe. 

Ir.jjland. c;, jif.hlc of the confequence which his fituation gave 
1 dm, and proud of his pre-eminence, Henry knew it to 
1 
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be his intcred to keep the balance even betwcciv the 
contending powers, and redtain both, by not join*'' 
ing entirely with either ; but, he was fcldom able to re* 
duce his ideas to pra^ice. Vanity tv^d Kfentmcnt 
were the great fprings of all his undertakings.^ and 
his neighbours, by touching thefe, found an cafy way 
to draw him into their cneafurcs, and force lum upuu 
many rafii and incunfidcrate enterprifes. 

All the impolitic (leps in Henry's government mud 
not, however, be imputed to himfelf; man^ of them 
were occufioned by the ambition and ayance of his 
prime miniiler and favourite Cardinal Wolfey. This 
man, who, by his talents and accomplifhinents, liad rifeu 
from one of the lowed conditions in life to the highed 
employments both in church and ilate, emoyed agreatet 
degree of power and. dignity tlian any Englifii Tubjedt 
ever poffeffed, and gQverued the haughty, prefumptu- 
ous, and untra£lable fpirit of Henry, with abfolute au- 
thority. Francis was equally well acquainted with the 
chara^er of Henry and of his minider. He had fuc- 
cefsfully flattered Wolfey *s pride, by honouring him with 
particular marks of his confidence, and beilowing upon 
him the appellation of Fuihert Tutors and Governor ; 
and he had obtained the rellitutiun of Tournay, by ad- 
ding a penCon to thofc refpediful titles. He now fo- 
licitcd an interview with the king of England near Ca* 
lais ; in hopes of being able, by familiar converfation, to An inter 
attach him to his friendihip and intered, while he gra- V^' 
tified the cardinal's vanity, by affording him an *^PP®**’ ‘ 
tiinity of difplaying his magnificence in the prcfcncc of ; 

two courts, and of difeovenng to the two nations hisHtmy. 
influence over their roonarchto. Charles dreaded the ef- 
fcAs of this projcdled interview between two gallant 
princes, whofe hearts were no Icfs fufccptiblc; of iricud- 
(hip than their manners w'ere of infpiring it. Finding 
it impulfible, however, to prevent, a vifit, in which the 
vanity of all parties was fo much concerned, he endea- 
voured to defeat its purpofe, and to pre-occupy the fa- 
vour of the Englifh monarch, and of his minider, by 
an ait of compbifance ftill more flattering agd uu)rc un- 
common. Relying wholly upon Henry’s generofity for fir, i-iro 
his fafciy, he landed at Dover, in his w ay from Spain in 
to the Low Countries. The king of England, who 
was on his way to France, charmed w^h fuch an in- 
dance of confidence, hadened to receive Lis royal gued ; 
and Charles, during his fliort day, had the addrefs not 
only to give Henry' favourable impreffions of his cha- 
racter and intentions, but to detach Wolfey entirely 
fiom the intered of Francis. The tiara had attraded 
the eye of that ambitious prelate ; and as the emperoc 
knew that, the papacy was the foie point of elevation, 
beyond his prefent greatnefs, at which he could afpire, 
he made him an oft'er of his intcred on the firlL va- 
cancy. 

The day of Charles’s departure, Henry went over toiicnrv'’ 
Calais with his wliolc court, in order to meet Fr2^ncisv^’'®”^‘'' 
Their interview’ was in an open plain between Guifnes ^*‘***®*^* 
and Ardres ; where the two kings and their atteudai^ts. 
difplayed their magnificence w'ith fuch emulation and 
profufe expence, as procured it the name of the Field 
of ihe cloth of Gold* Here Henry i reded a fpacious 
houfe of wood and canvas, framed in London, on 
which, under the figure of an Englifli archer, was the 
following mt)tto ; “ He prevails whom I favour ah 
luding to bis own political fituatio»| as holding in hii 

hands 
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Sp:vio. hands the balance of power among the potentates of 
Europe. Feats of chivalry, however, partita of ffallan^ 
try, and fuch exercifea as were in that n^c redconed 
manly or elegant, rather than ferious bufiniTs, occupied 
, the two courts during the time that they continued to- 

gether, which was 18 days. 

After talcifig leave of this feme of diflipation, the 
king of England paid a vifit to the emperor and Mar- 
garet of Savoy lit Gravelines, and engaged them to go 
along with him to Calais 5 where the artful and politic 
Charles complited the imprdfion which he liad begun 
to make on Henry and his fivrnrite, and effliced all 
the fricndfiilp to which the frank and generous nature 
of Francis had given birth. He renewed his aiTurances 
of alTiIUng Wolfty in obtaining the papacy l and he 
put him in prt^feiit poffeflion of the revenues belonging 
to the fees of Badajox and Paleiicia in Spain. He flat- 
tered Henry’s pride, by convincing him of his own im- 
portance, and of the judnefs of the motto which he 
had cbofeii ; offering to fubmit to his foie arbitration 
- any difFerencethat might arife between him and Francis, 
rh.iiki in- This important point being fecured, Charles repaired 
vdl*i with to Aix-la-Chapellc, where he was folemnly invefted 
the intpc- (he crown and feeptre of Charlemagne, in pre- 

a* ® more fplendid and numerous aflfcmhly tliun 

Tl upclk.' appeared on any former inauguration. About the 
fame time Solyinan the MagnificcMit, one of the mofl 
accompli fhed, enterprifnig, and viflorious of the Tur- 
kifh princes, and a eonflant and formidable rival to the 
emperor, afeended the Ottoman tliroije^ 

The firft a£l of Charles’s admiuiftration was to ap- 
point a diet of the empire, to be held at Worms, in or- 
der to concert with the princes proper mcafurcs for 
checking the progrefs of “ tbofe new and dangerous 
Opinions which threatened to didurb the peace of Ger- 
many, and to overturn the religion of their aaceftors.” 
The opinions propagated by Luther and his followers 
were here meant, But all his efforts for that purpofe 
were infufficiei.t, as is related under the articles Lu- 

THtR and Rr.FCRMATlON. 

In 15^1, the Spaniards, diffaiisficd with the depar- 
'w“rt)Fr..n- lure of their fovereign, whofe election to the empire 
‘ " they forefnw would inK rrere with the adminiflration of 

' ‘ his own kingdom, and incenfed at the avarice of the 

Flemings, to whom the direction of public affairt had 
been committed li'*cc the death of Cardinal Ximenea, 
f ¥cral grandees, in order to flvake off this opprefilon, 
entered into an affociation, to which they gave the 
mme cf the Sanffii y««/ 7 a ; and the fword was appeal- 
ed to as the mean*? of rrdrtifs. This feemed to Francis 
a favourable jiinfinre for rcinftating the family of John 
d’Albcrt in the kingdom of Navarre. Charles was at 
0 diftauce from tliAt part of his dominions, and the 
troops ufually ftatiojud there had been called away to 
qiuH the commotions in Spain. A French army^ un- 
der Andrew dt Foix, fpeedily conquered Navarre ; but 
that young and inexperienced nobleman, pulhed on by 
iti'htary ardour, ventured to enter Callilc. The Spa- 
niards, though divided among thcmfclvcs, united againfl: 
a foreign enemy, routed his forces, took him pnU)ner, 
and recovered Navairc in a fliortcr time than he had 
fpent in fubduing it. 

Hoftilities thus begun in one quarter, between the 
rivd morarchs, foon Iprcad to another. The king of 
Fiance encouraged the duke of Bouillon to make war 


againfltlicciypcror,andtoinvadc Luxembourg. Charles, Spain, 
after humbling the duke, attempted to enter France ; 
but was repelled and worfted before Meziercs by the 
famous Chevalier Bayard, diilinguifhcd among his co- 
temporaries by the appellation of The Ktught without 
-fear and without reproach t and who united the talents 
of a great general to the punctilious honour and ro- 
mantic gallantry of the heroes of chivalry. Francis 
broke into the Low Countries, where, by an cxctfs of 
caution, an error not natural to him, he lofl an oppor- 
tunity of cutting off the whole imperial army ; and, 
what was of dill more confeqncnce, he difguilcd the 
conftable Bourbon, by giving the command of the van 
to the duke of Alen^uo. 

During thefc operations in the held, an utifncccrsful 
congrefs was held at Calais, under the mediation of 
Henryk VIII. It ferved only to exafperate the parlies 
which it was intended to reconcile. A league was 
foon after concluded, by the intrigues of Wolfey, be- 
tween the pope, Henry, and Charles, agatnll Fiance. 

Leo had already entered into a feparate league with ti c 
emperor, and the French were faft loilng ground in 
Italy. 

The infolcncc and cxadlionsof Mareflial de Lautrcc, 
governor of Milan, had totally alienated the afFeiflioiis 
of the MilantTe from France. They rcfolvcJ to expel 
the troops of that nation, and put thcmfelvcs under the 
government of Francis Sfoiza, brother to Maximilian 
their late duke. In this rcfulution, they were encou- 
raged by the pope, who excommunicated Lautrcc, and 77 
took into his pay a conflderahle body of Swifs. Thc^^^P'd tor- 
papal army, commanded by IVofper Colonna, 
rienced general, was joined by fapplies from Germany 
and Naples j while Lautrec, ncgledic J by his coMt, srd 
deferted by the Swifs in its pay, was unable lu m.rke 
head againll the enemy. The city of Milan w'as be- 
trayed by the inhabitants to the confederates ; Parma 
and Placentia were united to the ccclulaflical flute ; 
and of their conquefVs in Lombardy, only tl;c town r f 
Cremona, the caiUc of Milan, and a few iiiconfldcrablc 
forts, remained in the hands of the Frciicb. 

Leo X. received the accounts of this rapid fucrcL 
with fuch tranfporta of joy, as arc faid lo hc.AC hronght 
on a fever, which occafiontd his death. 'Inc fpirit of 
the confederacy was broken, and its operations fufpen J- 
cd by this accident. The* Swifs were recalled ; fomc* 
other mercenaries difbaiided for want of pay ; and only 
the Spaniaids, and a few Germans in the cmpert)i\ 
fcrvict, remained to defend the duchy of Milan. But’ 

Lautrcc, who with the rcmiuini of his army had taken 
fliclter in the Venetian icriiiories, de.fl;itutc both of nun 
and money, was unable to iirprove this favourable op- 
portunity as he wiflied. All his eflbrt-s were rendered 
ineflTeftual by the vigilance and ability ol Colonna and 
his aflbeiates. 

Meantime much difeord picvailcd in the conclave. 

Wolfey’s name, iiotwitliilanding all the emperor’s mag- 
niflrent promifes, was fcarccly mentioned there. ‘ Jnho 
de Medici, Leo’s nephew, thought liimftlf fure of the 
cle^ioii ; when, by an unexpc^led turn of fortune. 

Cardinal Adrian of Utrecht, Charles’s preceptor, who 
at that time governed Spain in the cmpcroi’s nairr, 
was unanimoufly rqjfid to the papacy, to the ailoniiU- 
ment cf all Europe and the great difgufl of the Ita- 
lians. 


FrniKii!. 
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Spain. Francis, roufcd by the rifijiig confequencc of his rival, 

‘ refolvcd to exert himielf with frufli vigcHir, in order to 

wreil from him faiaiatie coaqikcfts in Lombardy. Lan- 
vadci Italy. received n fopply^of money, And a reinforcement of 
io«ooo Swiis. Witluhis reinforcement he was enabled 
once more to odenhvely, and even to advance within 

a few miles of the city of Milan ; when money again 
failing hinij and the Swifs growing mutinous, he was 
obliged to attack the ImperialiiUio their camp at Bi- 
cocca, where he was repulfed with great daughter, hav- 
ing loll liii biaveft ofiicm and bell troops. Such ^of 
the Swifs as furvived fet out immediately for their own 
country ; and Laiitrcc, defpairing of b«it»g able to keep 
the iicld, retired into France. ^ Genoa, which ilill re- 
mained fubjc£l to Francifi, and made^it cafy to execute 
any feheme for the recovery of Milan, was foon after 
taken by Coloona : the authority of the .emperor and 
ills fa£lion was everywhere eflablilhcd in Italy. The 
citadel of Cremona was the foie fortrefs which remained 
in the hands of the French. 

The ailliclion of Francis for fuch a fucceflion of mif- 


fortunes was augmented by the unexpedled arrival of an 
Englidi herald, who in the name of his fovereigu de- 
clared war againit France. The courage of this excel- 
lent prince, liowevcr, did not forfake him ; though his 
treafury was exhauiled by cxpcniive plcafures, no lefs 
tliaii by hoAile enterprifes, he alFembled a cpnfiderable 
army, and put his kingdom in a puiturc of defence for 
refilling this new enemy, without abandoning any of 
the fehernes which he was forming againli the empe- 
ror. He was furprifed, but not alarmed, at fuch a de- 
nunciation, 

C'hsrlct vi- Meanwhile Charles, willing to draw as much advan- 
lltftEnglAndtage atpolTible from fo powerful an ally, paid a fecond 
a fecund vilit to the court of England in bis way to Spam, 

time. where bis prefence was become neceffary. His fuccefs 

exceeded bis moil fanguine expectations. He not only 
gained the entire fricndlhip of Henry, who publicly.ra- 
tiiied the treaty of Bruges ; but difarmed the refent- 
ment of Wolfey, by aiTuring him of the papacy on A- 
drian’fi death ; an event fecmingly not diiUnt, by rea- 
fon of his ag% and indroiities. In confequcnce of tbefe 
negotiations an Englilh army invaded France, under 
tlie command of the earl of Surrey ; who, at the end 
of the compaigo, was obliged to retire, with bis forces 
greatly reduced, without being able to make himfelf 
mailer of one place within the French frontier. Charles 
W'as more fortunate in Spain : he foon quelled the tu- 
mults which had there arifen iu bis abfence. 


While the Chriftian princes w’cre thus walUugeach 
olhct^e ftrength,Solyma« the Magnificent entered Hun- 
gary, and made himfelf mailer of Belgrade, reckoned 
the chief barrier of that kingdom againil the Turkiih 
power. Encouraged by this fuccefs, he turned his 
viclorious arms againil the ifland of Rhoden, At that 
time the feat of the knights of ,St John of Jerulakm ; 
Rhodes ta- though every priiice. Ill that #gc . ackuo^vMged 
Ken by 8o- Rhodes to be the great bulwark of Cltriileudum iu the 
lymaii. tall, fo violent was their aninaofjty agahiil escU other, 
that they fuffeved Solyman without dtilurbance to cany 
on his operations againil that city aqd iiland^ Liile 
Adam, the grandaiadcr, made a gallant defence ; but, 
after incredible efforts of courage, patience, and military 
condttcl, during a Cege of fix months,, he wa^^hJjgtd to 
furrender the place, having obtained an honourable ca* 
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jutulation from the fultan, wlio admired and rcfpctftcd Spain. 
hU heroic qualitlas ( fee IsLh on s and Ma l,ta ) . Cijarlcs ‘ 
and Francis were equally aihamed of having occafioned 
fuch a lofs to .Chniienidom by theit contelis ; and tlu: 
emperor, by way of reparatLon, granted to the knights 
of St John the fmall ifland of Malta, where they fixed 
their refldcnce, and contiDued long to retain their an- 
cient fpiru,thoiigh much dimiuilhed to power and fplcu- 
dour. 


Adnan VI. though the creature of the emperor, and 
devoted to his intcrefl, endeavoured to affurnt. the im- 
partiality which became the common father of Chi iflen- 
dom, and laboured to reconcile the contending princes, 
that they might )Unite tii a league againil Sol\ man, 
whofe conqucil of Rhodes rendered him more fotini- 
dablc than ever to Europe* Tlu* Italian Hales were no 
Icfs defirous of peace tlian the pope ; and fo much re- 
gard was paid by the .hoflile powers to the exhortations 
of his huliacfe, and.to a bull wlpcb he iiTued, requiring 
all Chriilian princes to confent to a truce for three 
years, that the imperial, the French, and the EngUfli 
ambaffadors at Rome, were empowered to treat of that 
matter ; but while they walled their time in fruitlcfs 
negotiations, their maders were coniinuing their pre- 
parations for war ; and other negotiations foon took 
place. The confederacy againil France become more 
formidable than ever. . 81 

The Venetians, who had hitherto adhered to the A powerfui 
French interell, formed engagements with the emperor confederacy 
for fecuring Francis Sforza, in the pofleflioti ut 
duchy of Milaui and the pope, from a pcrfualion that 
the ambition of the French monarch was the only ob- 
ftacle to peace, acceded to the lame alliance. ^I^hc 
Florentines, the dukes of Ferrara and h^antua, and all 
the lulian powers, followed this example. Francis waa 
left without a Angle ally, to rcHH the eflTorts of a mul- 
titude of enemies, whole armies fveiy where threatened, 
and whofe territories encompalfcd his dopiinions. The 
emperor in perfon menaced France with an invaflon on 
the flde of Guienne ; the forces of England and the 
Netherlands hovered over Pipardy^ and a numeroiia bo- 
dy of Germaus waspreparing to ravage Burgundy. 

The dread of fo many a^^d fuch powerful adverfaries, 
it was thought, would have pbliged Erapeis to keep 
wholly on the defenfive, or at lead have prevented him 
from entertaining any thoughts of marching into Italy. 

But before his enemies were able to ftrike a blqp', 

Francis had alTcmbled a great army, with which he ho- 
ped to difcoocert all the c;inperor*s fcbemesi by march- fi 
ing it in perfon into Italy : and thb bold mealpre, the Franca 
more formidable becaufe unexpefiled, could fcarcely have marches te 
failed of tUc defired efftdl, had it been immediately 
ried into executiqa. But the difcpvery of a doineflic^^^l^fg. 
cpnfpiracy, which threatened tlie deilru£lioq of his^ » 
kingdom, obliged Francis tp |!pi> ^urt at Lyons. aomcilic 
Charles duke of Bourbpp, lord liigh conllable 
France, was a prince of ^ moil fl)initfg merit : his j 

great talents equally fltted him for the council or the 
tield, while his eminent fcrvtces to the crown entitled ' 

him to its.firft favoui;. But unliappily Luuifa duchtfs 


pf Angouleme, the king’s mother, had cOptradled a 
violent averflon againil the lioufe of Bourbon, and had 
taught her fon, over whom ^ehad acquired an abfolutc 
afeendant, to view all the cbinll..ble*s adlions w^h a jea- 
lous eye. After repeated afftoida he retired fcftU court;, 

^ and 
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Bp.iirt. art<^ hcpjan to llften to thr ndvnn^'e* of the i^tnpcror'a tlie glory of having defended his native kingdom aj^ajn (I Spain. 

miiitfViv'S' Meantime llic duthefs of Bourbon died I and one half of Europe, and have bid defiance to alt his ' ■■n/"- 

us the cottilabU* was nnlefs amiable than aCeompliAied, enemies ; bnt undet {tending that the king of Engtnnd, 

th duchefsof Augoui.^me, ftill fnreeptiblc of the tender difeouraged by hia former fruitlefs enterprifes, and dif- 

p Hi' ms, formed the fcheitie of marrying him. But g\iflcd with the emperor, was making no preparations Framisdc^- 

B mrhen, who have expected tvi'ry thing to for any attempt on Picaidy, his ancient ai dour feizcdtrrti.iiuh 


which a>i ambitious mind can aipire, from the doating 
fondntls of a woman who governed her foil and the 
kingdom, incapable of imitating Louiia in her fudden 
tranfition from hale to love, or of meanly counterfeit- 
ing a p.ifli ni for one wlio had folong purfurd him with 
unprovokeil tnalice, rcjefled thi? match wilhdifdatf), and 
tiiim d the propof'il into ridicule. At otic'* d^fpifed and 
ii fulted by the man whom love only could have made 
her cenfe to prifcculc, Lotiifa was filled with all the 
r igc ofdifappointed woman; flie tcfolved to ruin, fince 
(he coiilj not marry. Bourbon. For this porpofe (he 
coimncnced an iiiu;uitou8 fuft againfl him ; and by the 
rfhcnnci yof Chancellor du Prat, the conflable was iliip- 
p» d of hid whole family eftate. Driven to defpair by 
f') iniiny ifijiiries, he entered into a ftreret correfpou- 
ch i/cc with the emperor anti the king of England ; and 
li:: propofal, a*? foot! as Francis fliould have croffedlhe 
A)pd, to raifean iiifurre^^ion among his numerous Vdf- 
f.iN, and introduce Foreign enemies into the heart of 

Fi’\l'CC. 

Happily Francis got intimation of thin con fpiracy 
before he left the ki'^gdom ; but not being fufhciently 
convinced of the conllnhlr's guilt, he fuffered fo clan- 
^erf)iis a foe to efcape ; and lioUrbo:i •cnterbig into the 
emperor’s fervice, employed all the force of nis enter- 
priiing genius, and his great talents for war, to the 
pTtjud.ce of his prince and his native country. 

In conlVqiu nce of the difeovery of this plot, and the 
elfcnpc of thi powerful confpirator, Francis relfnqu ihed 
l't\ i.itnition of leading his army in perfon into Italy. 

wa*. ignorant how far the iiifeeVion had fpread 
among his fubjeds, and afraid that his nbfenre might 
encourage them to make fume defperatc attempt in fa- 
A 1 r.'riLh vourofa man fo much beloved, tie did not, however, 
vriny iMtaff abandon his drfign upon the Milunefe, but fent forward 
an army of 30,000 men* under the command of Admi- 
ral Bimnivet. Colonna, who’ was intrufled with the 
dvteiice of that duchy, was in no condition to refill 
fucVi a force ; and the city of Milan, on which the 
wfiidc Urriiory depends, muft have fallen into the 
hands of the French, had not Botmivet, who poffcfl'ed 
none qf the talenjts of n general, waAcd his time in 
friyplous enlcrprifcs, till the inhabitants recovered from 
tih' li cohftcrnatioh. The imperial army was reinforced. 
Colonna died j and Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, fuc- 
ceedid him in the command : but the chief direflton 
of niiliiary operations' was committed to Bourbon and 
the marquis de Pefcara, the grcaldl gtdCrals in their 
agr. Bi>Muiv^t, defl-ltuic of troops to oppofr this new 
army, and ililVnrpre of the talents which could repder 
him a match for its leaders, after various inoTemcnti 
S4 and encountei'S, was reduced to the nccefliity of utiempt- 
'1 ating a retreat into France. He was followed by the im- 
‘•‘gr.iffa. ptjrial generals, and routed at Biagrafl’a, where the fa- 
mous Chevalier Bayard was killed. 

The emperor ami Lis allies were lefs fvccefsfi:! in 
their attempts upon France. Th«*y were baffled i.i 
every quarUr: and Francis, though ftripptd of bis 
Italian dominions, might Hill have enjoyed ip fafety 
VoL. XVll. Fart II. . 


him for the c(»PC[U'.*ft of Milan, and he detcrmiin d, not- to < Mtrr 
withftandin''^ thr- advanced feafon, to march into Italy. mjur- 
The French army no fooner z-ppeared in Piedmont, ‘‘ 
than the whole Milanefe was thrown into conllernation. 

The capital oprtied i s gates. Tin* Forci i of the empe- 
ror and SforzS retired to I.odi : and h.td Francis been 
fo fi>rtiinate as to puifue them, t’uy n uft have ab.in- 
doned that pod, and been totally oifperled ; but his 
evil genius led him to beficge Pavia, a tov'n of conii- 
derable llrength, w. l) g.irnfonrd, and (b fended by An- 
tonio (Iv Eeyva, one of the br£'V< 11 oft. ers in the Spa- j;,; 
nifh fcrricc ; before which place be vv:*s defeated andj, dihafeJ 
taken prifoncr on the lu tiKy fourth day of Febiuary ji' i u-Ktu 
1 5 1;}. r*" “ 

I’he captivity of Fi ancis filled all Europe with ajarm. 

Almoll the whfile French p.'iiiy cut iff; Milan was 
immediately abiind nied ; a . 1 in a Few wt ckn not a 
Fienchman whs Kdt in Italy. The power of ilic tm- 
p. r^r, .ind (li!I more hi^ ambitio»i, became an obje.-t »)*'* 
urivcrfal terror; and rtfoIutior .H witc every wlune tak?. n 
to fet bounds to if. Me. nwfiilc Fraiici«, deeply iui- 
preiff'd with a fenfe of bn miffcmii'c, wrote to in*, mo - 
ther LoMib», whom he had IcF rrgmt of the kit.gdon, 
tiv: f -f., V ng fhort but cxprtfiivr Ltrcr : “ Alt, Ma- 
d.or, ir: hdi but honour.” ’riic Jame collier that car- g, 
ritd thib IcltM, eai’icd alfo dclpatchcs to Charle?; who HypoJriti- 
receivvd the news of the fignal and unexpected fticcefsci! cnt tiuel 
which had crowned his 3 i*ms with the mtdl hypocriticalol CUarlc*. 
moderation. He would not fuRcr any public rejoicing'*, 
to be made on account of it ; and faiil, he only valued 
it, as it would pnivc the occafion of relloring peace t-> 
Chriftendom. Louifa, however, did not trull to thofe 
appearances ; jf (lie could not preferve what wap yet 
left, flic determined at leaft that nothing fhouiJ be loft 
through her negligence or weaknefs. Iirflead of giving 
herfclf up to fiich lamentations as were nat uralto a wo- 
man fo rciniirkable fof maternal teudernef*, flu diho- 
vered all the forefiglrt, and exerted all the adlivliy, cf a 
cotifummate politician. She took every poflihle mea- 
furc for putting the kingdom in a pofturc of defence, 
whilf flic employed all her addrcl^ to apptafe the refent- 
ment and to gain the Friendfhip of Ei-ghind ; and a r:iy 
of comfort from that quarter foon broke iii upon the 
French affairs. 

Though Henry VITT. had not entered into the war 
againfl France fiom any concerted political views, he 
had alw'ays retained fome impeifctl idea uf that balance 
of power which it was nccrlfaiy \o m?intain between 
Charles and Francis; and the prefervation of which he 
boafled to be hrs peculiar office. By his alliance w ith 
the ctfiperor, he hoped to recover fomc part of iliofc 
territories on the continent which had belonged' to hii 
anceftoi’d 5 and therefore wnllingly contributed to give 
him the afcendency above his rival ; hut havinjg never 
dreamt of any event fo dec'tfive and fata! as the victory 
at Pavia, which feemed not only to have broken, but to 
have annihilated the pow’cr of Francis, he now herarnc 
fenfihle of his own danger, as well as that of all Europe, 
from tfic lofs of a proper ewuiittrrpoifrto the power of 
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Spain. Cliurks. Inflead of taking advantage of the diflrefTcd 
condiiion of France, Henry therefore determined to 
aflifl her in her prefent calamitici!. Some difgiifU alfo 
kad taken place betvv'een him and Charles, and Hill more 
Henry VIII. Charles and Wolfey. The elevation of the 

cardinal of Medici to St Peter's chair, on the death of 
Adrian, under the name of Clement VII. had made the 
EngliOi minifter frnfible of the iiifincerity of the empe- 
ror’s promifes, while it extinguiihed all his hopes of the 
papacy ; and he refoJved on revenge. Charles, too, 
had fo ill fiipportcd the appearance of moderation which 
lie afTumed, wlien fit ft infortned of his good fortune, 
that he had already changed his iifual hyle to Henry; 
and inrtcad of writing to him with his own hand, and 
fubferibing himfclf “ your affectionate fon and couJin," 
he dictated his htters to a fecrctary, and limply fub- 
feribed himfclf “ Charles.*' Influenced by all thefe 
motives, together with the glory of railing a fallen ene- 
my, Henry liftened to the flattering fubmiliious of Loui- 
fa ; entered into a defenfivc alliance witli her as regent 
of I" ranee, and engaged to ufe his bell ofHccs in order 
to procure the deliverance of her fon from a Hale of 
captivity. 

Meanwhile Francis was rigoroufly confined ; and fc- 
vere conditions being pioptjfed to him as the price of 
his liherty, he drew his dagger, and, pointing it at hia 
brea/l, ciied, “ 'Twerc belter that a king ihould die 
thus !*' Flis Iiand was withheld ; and flattering him- 
Iclf, when he grew cool, that fucli propofliions could 
not come dircCIly from Charles, he dtllred that he 
might he removed to Spain, where tic emperor ihen 
jefuhd. FIis rcqucll was complied wiHi : but he lau- 
guilhed long bcfoie he obtained a fight C)f his conque- 
lor. At laft he was favoured with a vifit; and the em- 
peror dreading a general combination againll him, or 
that Francis, as be threatened, might, in the obllinacy 
of his heart, refign his crown to the dauphin, agreed to 
abate fomewhat of his former demands. A treaty was 
accordingly concluded at Madrid ; in confcquence of 
which Francis obtained liis liberty. The chief aiticle 
in this treaty w'as, that Burgundy fliould be reftored to 
Charles as the rightful inhcntaricc of his ancellurs, and 
that Fraiicia’s two eldeft fons fhould be immediately de- 
livered up as boftagrs lor the performance of the con- 
ditions ftipulaled. I hc exchange of the captive mo- 
narch for his children was made on the bordti s between 
France and Spain. The moment that Francis cnlered 
his own dominions, he mounted a Tiirkifli horfe, and 
putting it to its fpced* waved his hand, and ciied aloud 
feveral times, “ I am yet a king I I am yet a king !" 
Francis never meant to extcuic the treaty of Ma- 
rxLLim- the drid ; he had even left a proteft in the hands of nota- 
ries before he ligncd it, that his confent fticuld be con- 
fidcred as an invuluntary deed, and be deemed null and 
Void. Accordingly, as foon a.8 he arrived in France, 
lie affcmbled the ftares of Burgundy, who protefted 
againft the article relative to their province ; and Fran- 
cis ciddly replied to the imperial ambaffadors, who 
urged the immediate execution of the treaty, that he 
would religioufly perform the articles relative to him- 
iell, hut in thcic affecting the French monarchy, he 
mull be dircdled by the fenfe of the nation. lie made 
the higheft ackhowledgments to the king of England 
for his friendly intcrpolition, and offered to be entirely 
guided his counfels. Charles and his minifters faw 
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that they iverc overreached in ihofc very arts of nego- Spam, 
tiation in which they fo mueb cxcelkdt while \he Ita-'''"^^^ 
lian ftates obferved with pleafuie, that Francis was re- 
folved not to execute a treaty which they confidered as 
dangerous to the liberties of Europe. Clement abfol- 
ved him from the oath which he had taken at Madrid ; 
and the kings of France and England, the Pope, the 
Swifs, the Venetians, the Florentines, and the duke of 
Milan, entered into an alliance, to which they gave the 
name of the //o/y bccaufe his Ilolinefs was at 

the head of it, in order to oblige the emperor to deliver 
up Francib's two fons on the payincnt of a reafonablc 
raiifom, and to re-cftabliflt Sfoizu in the quiet poffcflioa 
of the Milanefe. 

In confcquence of this league, the confederate army 
took the field, and Italy once more became the fccne 
of war. But Francib, who it was thought would have 
iiifufcd fpirit and vigour into the whole body, had gone 
through fuch a feene of diftrefs, that be was become 
diffident of himfclf, diftinftful of his fortune, and dc- 
firous of tranquillity. He flattered himfclf, that the 
dread alone of fuch a confederacy would induce Charles 
to lilltn to what was equitable, and therefore negUnSted 
to fetid due reinforcement b to his allies in Italy. Mean- 
time the duke of Bourbon, w'ho commanded ilie Isi.pe- 
rialift.>i, had made himfclf mafter of the whole Milanefe, 
of which the emperpr had promifed him the iiiveftituic; 
and hU troops beginning to mutiny for want of pay, Rome ta- 
he led them to Rone, and proinifcd to enrich ihtni by 
W“ith the fpolls of tfuiL city. He was as good hh jjjj^inipcrialilK 
word ; for though he himfclf was flain in planting a 
fcaling ladder again ft the walls, his foldiers, rather en- 
raged than difcDuiaged by his death, moiuitcd to the 
affault witli the utmuft ardour, animated the greal- 
nefs of the and, entering the city fwurd in hand, 

plundered it for feveral days. 93 

Never did Rome in any age fuffer fo many calami- 
tier., uoi even from the Barbiirians, by w^hom Ihc , 

often fubdued, the Huns, Vandals, or Goths, as nuw^^'” 
from the fubjcdls of ^Chrillian and Catholic monarch. 

Whatever was rtfped\able iu modeily, or facred in reli- 
gion, feemed only the more to provoke the rage of the 
foldicry. Virgins fuftered violation in the arms of llunr 
parents, and upon thofe altars to wdiich they bad fled 
lor fafety. Venerable prelates, after enduring eve. y in- 
dignity and every torture, were thrown into dungtniie, 
and menaced with the irioft cruel death, in order to 
make them reveal their fccret treafiires. Clement him- 
fclf who had neglci^led to make his efcape in time, wa| 
taken prifotier, and found that the facrtdnefs of his cha- 
racter could neither procure him Lberty nor rtTpcfk. 

He was confined till he fliuuld pay an enormous ranfoinTh< 
irapofed by the victorious army, and furrender to 
emperor all the places of llrcngth bulcngiiig to the 
church. py 

Charle.s received the ncws.pf this extraordinary event S}ia*^it.\»l 
with equal furprifeam] plcafure ; but in order to con- hypocrify a# 
ceal his joy from his Spanifli fubjedts, who were filled 
with honor at the infult offered to the fovercigii pon- 
tiff, and to Iclfen the iitdignation of the reft of Europe, 
he expreffed the moft profound ft>rrow for thc.fucccfs 
of his arms. He put himldf and his court into mourn- 
ing ; flopped the rc'joicings for tlic birth of his fon Phi- 
lip, and ordered prayers to be put up in all the church- 
es of Spain for the recovery of the pope's liherty, 

which 


94 
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Spiirt. tvliich he could immediately have procured by a letter 
to his generals. 

Thciconccri) expreflt^d by Henry and Francis for rlic 
calamity of their ally was more hneere. Alarmed at 
the progrefs of the imperial arms, they had, -.vcn befoxc 
. the taking of Rome, entered into a cloftr alliuHce, and 

agreed to invade the Low Countries with a p.^wcrful 
army ; but no fooncr did tlicy hear of the p(ipe^s cap- 
tivity, than they changed, by a new treaty, the freneof 
theprojefted war from the Netherlands 10 Italy, and re- 
folvcd to take the molt vigorous mcafures for reftoring 
him to liberty, Henry, however, contributed only mo- 
Arm.cli ney. A French army entered Italy, under the com- 
u i.y enters of Mai'fhal Laiitrcc ; Clement obtained his frcc- 
dom ; and war was for a time carried on by the confede- 
rates with fucceff ; but the death of I.autrcc, and the 
revolt of Andrew Doria, a Genoefe admiral in the fet- 
vice of France, entirely changed the face of affairs. 
^'hc French army was utterly ruined ; and Francis, ciif- 
couragtd and ahnoll cxhaulled by fo many unfiiccefsful 
enterprifes, began to think of peace, and of obtaining 
the releafe of his fens by conceflions, not by the terror 
of his arms. 

At the fame lime Charles, not with (landing the ad- 
vantages he had gained, had many rcafciOS to wifh for 
an ac’comrnodaiioij. SuUan Snlyman having overrun 
Hungary, was ready to break in upon the Aullriaii ter- 
ritories with the whole force of the call ; and the pro- 
grefs of the R.tformation in Germany threatened the 
tranquillity of the empire. In conlequcncc of this fi- 
tuation of affairs, though pride made both parties con- 
ceal or diHlimble their real fentiincntr., two ladies were 
permitted to reftorc peace to Euroju*. Margaret of 
Auftria, Chaile.s’s aunt, and Loinfa, Franclids mother, 
met in at Cnmbray, and fettled the terms of ac- 

commodaiuni between the Frencli king and tlic empe- 
ror. Fravicis agreed lo'pay two millions of crown*, as 
the raiitom of hia two ftiup, to refign the fovereignty of 
Flanders and Artois, and to hircgo all lii.s Itiilian claims; 
ami Charles ceafed to demiind the rcHitution of Bur- 
go ndy. 

All the Reps of this iiegotialion had been coiumuni- 
Catvd to the king of England ; and Henry was, on that 
oecafion, fo generous to hi**- friend and ally Francis, that 
he lent bun an aequilial of neat fix hundred ihoufand 
r owns, in order in enable him to fulfil hi:, agreement 
with Charles. But Francifds Italian eonfederaU's were 
lefs I'atisfied with the treaty of Cambray. They w'vre 
almoft wholly abandoned to the. will i»f the emperor ; 
rnd feemed tn have no oilur means ol fecurily left but 
his equity and moderation. Of thtfc, fiom his pall con- 
duct, they had not fornnd the inoft advantageous idea. 
But Charles's prelent riveumllanccs, more efpecially in 
regard to the Turks, obliged him to bihave with a gc- 
xierofitv inconfiftrnt with h'S charaA<r, T’lic Floren- 


tines alone, whom he reduced under ih.c dominion of 
the family of Medici, had real on to complain of his fe- 
verity. Sforxa obtained tiie inveilit nrc of Milan and 
his pardon ; and every other power e\pciiciiced the le- 
(jC| iiiiy of the conqui-ror. 

'■ i! t After having rreeived the imperial crown fiom the 
"" 50 hands of the Pope at Bolo^'iia, C'luirles pioceeded on 
his journey t<> Germany, where his jireTcncc was become 
highly nect’flTurv ; for although the condiuH and valour 
of hw brother Ferdmand, 011 whom he had cuurerred 


the hereditary' dominions of the hoiife of Auflria, and . 
who had been elected king of Hungary, had obliged ** 

Solyman to retire with infamy and lofs, his return was 
to be feared, and the diforders of religion were daily 
iiicreafitig s an account of which, and of the empergr's 
traitfadtions with the Protcllants, is given under the ar- 
ticle Rfformation. 9^ 

Charles having exerted himfclf as much he could He nnder- 
agaiuR the reformers, undertook his firll expedition 
againll the piratical Rates of Africa. Barbary, 
part of the African continent lying along the coaR of of 
the Mediterranean fca, was then nearly in the lame con- li.nbary, 
dition which it is at prefent. Moiocco, Algiers, and 
Tunis, were its principal Rates ; and the two laR were 
neRs of pirates. BarbarofTa, a famous corfair, had fuc- 
cceded his brother in the kingdom of Algiers, which 
he had formerly afliRed him to iifurp. Hr regulated 
with much prudence the interioi police of his kingdom, 
carried on his piracies with great vigour, and extended 
his coiiqncRs on the contineijit of Africa ; but perceiv- 
ing that the natives fubniittcd to his government with 
impatience, and fearing that his continual depredation* 
would one day draw upon him a general combiuaiioii of 
the ChriRian powers, he put his don^iniont* under the 
protc£iion of tlie giand ligmor. Sulyman, /k.ittrcd by 
fiich an of fuhmiffion, and clnrrned with the hold- 
ii5.fsofthe man, olfered liim the command of ilic Turk- 
ifli ficet. Proud of this diilinctiun, BarbaroRa repaired 
to Conllantinoplc, and made ulV of his infiiinice with 
the fultan to extend hii own dominions. Partly h\ 
force, partly by treachery, he ufurped ilie kingth)m of 
Tunis; and being now poUVned of greater power, he 
carried on bis depredations againll the Chritli.ni iUua 
with more deilruClivc violence than ever. 

Daily coinpldijits of the piracies and ravages com- 
mitted by the gallevs of barhircriru wcio brought to 
the tippeior bj' his fubjetlF, borii ui Mpam and Italy' ; 
and all ChriRcudorn fe;’mcd to look iij» to liirj, as jtt, 
greattll and moll foiiiinale prince, for rilicf Loin this 
iKW and odious fpccies of opp]“(.Hit)n, At ilu fame 
time Mulcy Hafcen, llic exiled king of Tu.iis, finding 
none of the ^kfrican princes able or willmg to fupporl 
him in recovering his throne, applied to C'hr.ik i foi d- 
filiaiice againll the n'urper. Ltpially dtlircus of deli- 
vering liis dominions from the ddMgeron> Tvighhuuihcod 
of Barbarofla, of appealing ai the pioleC.tor iR an un- 
fortunate p-inee, and ot aiguiring the glory aninxe*! n 
that age to every cxjwditnin againll llic Malinnutanf, 
the emperor readily conclinlvd u treaty' wiili Mulev Ha(- 
cen, and fet fail for Tunis with a formidable lumairent. 
ThcGolctta, a fea port town, fort ifif.d \^ilh pieces 
of cannon, was taken, tog tlier wjlli nil Ikn b:ir(>i':a *3 
fleet : lit* was defeated in a pitched battle, and 10,000 1 
Cbriilian Ihvt's, Iiaving kn<jckx.d i>R’ ihcir fetters, ; 

made thcmfelves mailers of the (.iifiuel, Tunis was mi.y 

pai iiig to fnrrciider. But \n hih ChavLs was dv liberating nun'acred. 
on llie conditions, his troops fearing that they W’tnild 
be deprived of tliL !>ootv winch tluy' jnid expeifded, 
broke fuJdenly' into the towis niiil pdliged and maf- 
facred without diilnu'tion. ']’(■■ .rty tlioulaud peiioiis 
periflitd by the fvvoid, and 10,000 were made prifon- 
crs. 'J^he fetptre was rcRored to Muley Hafctn, oa 
condition lint he lliouldacknowledge liimblt a vafhd of 
thr crown of Spam, put into the emperor’** hands all 
the fortified fea p oils in liie kingdom of Turk, and 
4 L a pay 
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fipaln. pay annually i2)Ooo crowns for t^cr fubfiHencc of tlic 
‘ w Spanilh jjarrilbii in the GulctU. Tiiefe points lieing 

' fettled, and 20,000 ChriilJan flaves freed from bondage 

cither !>y arms or by treaty, Charles reciirtieJ to Eu- 
rope, where his prefc itce was become neceifary ; while 
DarbarofTci, who liad retired to Duiia, recovered new 
loi Itvength, and again became the tyrant of the ocean. 
Fraiitis at- The tuig of France took advantage of the emperor’s 
trmptrf 111 abfence to revive his pri tciHions in Italy. The treaty 
vi'vc h^' Camhray had covered up, hut not eatirguinted, the 
nrctcnfions of difeord. I'rancis in purtirular, who waited 

to Uuly. only for a favourable ojiportunity of recovering the ter- 
liuiries and reputation which he lud loil, coistiiuied to 
jiegotiate ag linll: his lival with diflVrciit conits. But 
all his negotiations were difconcerud by unfor..leeii ac- 
ridents. 'I'he death of Clement Vll. (whom he had 
gained bv marrying hi3 fon the duke of Orleans, after- 
wards Henry II. to Catharine of Medici, the nicce of 
that pontiff), deprived him of all the fupport which he 
hoped to receive from the court of Rome. The king 
(»f England, occupied with domeftic cares and .projects, 
declined engnging in the affairs of the continent ; and 
the Protellant princes, afl’oeiated by the league of Smal- 
kaldc, to whom Francis had alfo applied, and who 
feemed difpofed at firll to liilcn to him, filled with in- 
dignation and refentment at the cruelty with w'hich 
fomc of their reformed brethren had been treated in 
France, refufed to have any connexion with lire enemy 
of their religi^ui. 

Francis was neither cruel nor bigotted ; he was too 
indolent to concern himfelf about religious difputes ; 
buc his principles becoming fufpe^Acd, at a lime when 
the emperor was gaining iminoriul glory by bis expedi- 
tion againrt the Infidels, he found it neceffary to vindi- 
loa Cfttc himfelf by fomc ( \traordinary dcmonflration of rc- 
Hi,h;irh. ri- verenoe for the Cilablilbed faith. The indiferett zeal of 
ly to t!io fomc protellant converts fnrnilhvd him with the occa- 
I’ro'iiUiiu. iipti. They had affixed to the gates of the Eouvre and 
other public places papers containing indecent rt flec- 
tions on live rites of the Romifh church. Six of tlic 
petfons concerned in this rafli aclitiii wcir feized ; and 
the king, prci ending to be flruck with horror at their 
blarphemifs, appointed a folcmii proceflion, in order to 
avert the wiaili of heaven. The holy facrament was 
carried through the city of Paris in great pomp : Fraiv- 
cis w'alked uncovered before it, bearing a torch in his 
band ; the piinrcs of tlic blood fuppoited the canopy 
over it ; the nobles walked behind. In prefcncc of this 
numerous aiTi mbly, the king declared, that if one of 
bis hands were inbcied with herefy, he would cut it 
otf wiili the other ; “ and I would facrificc (added he) 
even my own children, if found guilty of that crime.” 
As an awful pnoiT of his finccrity, the fix unhappy ptr- 
fons who had been frized were publicly buint, before 
the pioeeflion was finifhed, and in the moll cruel mau- 
ticr. /riicy were fixed iippn a xnaebine which defeend- 
cd into the flames, and retired alternately, until Uicy 
expired.— -No w'onder that the Proteflant princes were 
iiu-erifed at fiich barbarity ! 

Caufts an Francis, though utifupported by^any ally, corn- 

army m:\wdcd bis army to advance towards the frontiers of 
nunh to. Itdy, under pretence of ebaflifing the dukq of Milan 
W4rds Italy fop a breach of the law of nations, in putting to death 
his ahvbaflttdor. The operations of war, however, foon 
- took a new dire< 5 tion. luftcad of marching dircdly to 
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the Milanefe, Franois commenced ho !l ill ties again fl the Spain 
duke of Savoy, with w*hom he had caufe to be diffatia- — v"*' 
fled, and 011 w'liom he had fomc claims ; and before the 
end of the campaign, that feeble prince fa W' himfelf llrip. 
ped of all his dominions, except the province of Pied- 
luout. To complLtc his misfortunes, the city of Ge- Gcn«va 
ntva, the fovercignty of which he claimed, and where throws <1 
the rtfoioicd opinions had already got footing, threw 
off his yoke ; and its revolt drew along wdlh it thelofsjf"'* 
of the adjacent tenitory. Geneva was then cn impc- 
rial city, and has tvrr fince remained entirely free. 

In this extremity the duke of Savoy faw no refource 
but in the cmpcror’iprotci’lioo ; and as his misfortunes , 
were chiefly occafioued by hia attachment to the impe- 
rial inteieil, he had a title to imtncdiaie affilVancc. But 
Charles^ who was juft returned from his African expe- 
dition, was not able to lend him the neceffary lupport. 

His treafury was entirely drained, and he was obliged 
to dilband liis army till he could raife new fupplicr.. 

Mean time the death of Sforza duke of Milan entirely 
changed the nature of tlic war, and afforded the empe- 
ror full Icifure to prepare for adlion. The French nn*- 
naich’s pretext for taking up arms was at once cut off; 
but as the duke died wiiliout iffue, all Francis’s riglo j 
to the duchy of Milan, which he had yielded only lo 
Siorza and bis rlefcendanls, returned. to him in full 
force. He inftantly renewed his claim to it ; and if 
he bad ordered his army immediately to advance, be ^ 
might have made himfelf inalUr of it. P>ut he iinfor- C luru s 
tunatcly wafted hi« time in ftUijlcfs negotiations, ulule^ 'h’* 1'“' 
his more politic rival took pjflt fiion of the duchy as " 

vacant fief of the empitc ; and though Charles feemed ‘ " 

ftill to admit the equity of Franci-.’h claim, he delayed 
granting the invtiliturc under various pretences, and 
was ftcreily taking every pofiilde meafurc topvevent him 
from regaining footing in Italy, 

During the time gained in this manner Charles bad 
recruited his financts, and of courfe his arnvies ; and 
finding himfelf in a condition for war, he at laft threw 
oft’ the maik under which he had fo h)ug concealed his 
dcfigr.B from tlie court of Fiance. Entering Rome with 
great pomp, he piontuinccd l>eforc the pope and cardi- 
nals, afftmLlcd in full contiftory, a violent invertivc 
againll Francis, by way of reply to his propofitions con- 
cerning the invclliture of Milan. Yet Francis, by an \\\akri. 
unaccountable fatality, continued to negotiate, as if it of 1 uik 
had been ftill poffiblc to terminate ihcir difteivnces in 
ail amicable manner ; and Chaihs, finding him fo eager 
to run into tbt fuare, favoured the deception, and, by 
feendng to Idlen lo bis propufals, gained yet more time 
for the execution of his ambitious projects. ,07 

If misforluues bad rendered Francis too difiidcnt, CK^rlts 
fuccefs had made Charles too fanguine. He prefumed 
on nothing Icfs than the fubverfion of the French 
iiarchy ; nay, he confidcred it as an infallible event, 

Having chafed the forces of his rival out of Piedmont 
and Savoy, lit pufhed forward at the head of 50,000 
lueii, contrary to the advice of his moft experienced 
tninifters and generals, to invade the foutherti provinces 
of France ; while other two armies were ordered to en- 
ter it, the one on the fide of Picardy, the other on the 
fide of Champagne. He thought it impofliblc that 
Francis could refill fo many unexj/efted attacks on fucli 
different quarters j but he found himfelf miftaken. 

The French monarch fixed upon ihx# modi' cfFcAn'-d 

plan 
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Spain, plan for dtfcrilijig t|ic invafion of a powerful enemy; 
aitU he prmicnlly perfevered in fullowirjg it, though 
contrary to his own natural tcinper and to the genius 
n ^oTnicd ptopk*. He determined to remain altogether 

ihisdc- uptm the dcfcnfivii and to deprive the enemy of fuh- 
^iis. fdlence by laying w ifte the country before tlum. The 
cvtcutkm of this plan was committed to the marefchal 
Montmorency ita author, a man happily rittv:d for fiich 
a truft by the inflexible feverity of his difporuion. lie 
made choice of a flrong camp, undtr the walls of Avig- 
non, at the confluence of the Rhone and Durance, 
where he afTLinbleJ a confidcrablc army; while the 
king, with another body of troops, encamped at Va- 
lence, higher up the Rhone. Murfcilles and Arles 
were the only tow'iis he thought it ncccffary to defend; 
and eai'u oi thefe he furnlflied with a numerous garri- 
hm of hia bell troops. The inluibitanrs of tlie other 
towns were compelled to ahandoii their habitations : 
the foiiihcutions of fuch places as might have afforded 
nullcr to the enemy were thrown down ; corn, forage, 
and provli'ifins of every kind, were carried off or de- 
ft toyed ; the mills and ovens were ruined, and iht wells 
fil]v,d up or rendered urdefi. 

'riiii dtvallatlon extended from the Alps to Mar- 
feillec, and from the fea to the confines of Dauphin y ; 
fo that the emperor, when he arrived with' the van of 
his army on the c.^«)rinos of I'rovcnce, inllead of th:*t 
rich mid [Kjpiiluin country which he expe£led to enter, 
beheld nothing but one vaft and defert fulitude. He 
did not, however, defpair of fuccefs, though he faw 
that he would have many difficulties to, encounter ; and 
ao an encouragement to liis officers, he made them libe- 
ral proinifsS of lands and honours in France. But all 
the land wliich any of them obtained w'as a grave, and 
their maftcr loft much honour by this rafli and pr^- 
fumptuous enterprife. After unruectfsfully invciling 
Marl’eiliea and Ariel*, aft(‘r attempting in vain to dra.v 
Montmorency from his camji at Avignon, and not da- 
ring to attack 11, Charles having fpent two inglvuioiia 
inoiiihs ill Provence, and loft one half of his troops by 
dii'eafeorby famine, was under the neceflily of ordering 
a !■< treat ; and though be was form time in motion he- 
fore the eiuiny fufpccled his intention, it W'as conduct- 
ed with fo much precipitation ami difordcr, as to dc- 
ferve the name of a flight, fince the light troops of 
France turned it into a }K’rfe^t rout, 'i’iic invafion v>f 
Picardy w.n; not nnue fucctfsful : the imperial forces 
were obliged t{» retire without effecting any coiujucil 
109 of iinpoi i.ir.vC. 

I'loU'it Charles had nr) fooncr conduclcd the ftnttcred re*. 
I' linolity mains oWiin army to the frontiers of Milan, than hr let 
'j out for Genoa ; and unwiillng to expok himfelf to the 
fcorij of the Italians aftir fuch a revtrfe of fortune, he 
embarked dire^ly for Spain. 

Meanwhile Fraud’, gave himfelf up to that vain re- 
fentmeat which had formerly difgraced ihcprofpei ity of 
Lis rival. They had fre^juently, iu the coiirfe of their 
q-uarrtls, given each othenhe lie, and mutual challenges 
had been lent which, though prudodivc of no feriuus 
ccnfequcuces b<*twccn tlie parties, had a powerful ten- 
dency to encourage the pernicious practice of duelling, 
Charles, iu his iuveftive pionormccd at Rome, liaJ pub- 
licly accufed Francis of perfidy and breach ot faith ; 
Francis now exceeded Clrarlcs iu the indecency of his 
«u:cufalions. The dauphin dying fuddcidy, his death 


was imputed to poifon : Monteciiculi his cup-bcarcr Spain, 
was put to the Vack ; and that unhappy iiuhlcinaii, in " * 

the agonies of torture, accuied the emperor'd generals 
Gantaga and de Leyva, of initignting him to the do- 
teftable adl. The emperor hiinlclf was Infpcfted ; nay, 
tins ejotorted confeffion, and fome obfeure hintc, were 
confidered as in<*onteftab1e proofs of hu guilt ; though 
it was evident to all mankind, that neither Chailvs nor 
hia generals could have any inducement to pcrpttrMc 
fuch a crime, as Francis was llill in the vigoui of life 
himfelf, and had tw'o funs beiidcs the dauphin, growm 
up to a good age. 

But the incenfed monarch's refentment did not ftop 
here. Francis was not faiisfied with endeavouring 10 
blacken the charaftcr of his rival by an ambiguous ttf- 
tiinony which led to the rnoft injurious fuipicions, and 
upon w'hich the nmll cnicl coufti u^lions had been pul ; 
be was willing to add rebellion Jto murder. For this 
purpofe he went to the pailiameiit of Paris ; whtre be- 
ing feaied with the ufual Inlemniiies, the advocutt -ge- 
neral appeared, and accufed Chailes of Auftria (fo he 
affecled t«» call the emperm ) of having violated ihc trea- 
ty ol Camhray, by which he was tieed from the ho- 
mage due to the crown of France for the counties of 
Artois and Flanders; adding, that tliM treaty being 
now void, he was ft ill to be coi.lidercd as a vaffal of 
France, and confw'cjuciitly had been guilty of rcbelJioii 1x0 
i:t taking arms againit his foveicign. The charge W'a> 
fuftained, and Charles was lummoned to appear before 
die puiliamcnt of Faiia at a day fixed. Tiie term cx- 
pired ; and no perfon appearing in the emperor's name, 
the parliament gave judgment, that Charier, of Auftria 
had forfcrtcd, by rebellion and contumacy, the couu- 
ti(}‘* of Flanilcrs and Artois, and decUrid tiiLfc ricis r^- 
uiiitrd to the crown of France. 

Francis, Toon after this vain difplay of hi 3 animofity, 
marched, into the l.ow' Countries, as if he bad inttndeil 
to execute the ftnteiicc proiuHiiioed by Iris pailiament ; 
but a fulpcriliju of arms took place, ihrc ugh tne rater- 
pof.tion of tile queens of France and llungaiy, btfuv^ 
a:iv thing of cordequcnce was eftcefed : and iLis l ella- 
iTt'ii of hirtlilitics was followed by a truce, concluded at 
Nice, tlu'v>ugh the m.'diatioii of the reigning pontui 
Paul in. of the family of Farnefe, a man oi a venerable 
ciiarath'i* and pacific ditpoiltion, 

Fachof thefe rival princes had ftrong rcafons to in- 
cline them tvi peac-c. 'i'he liiiancesof both were cxiiauft- jjr 
ed ; ;.ud the emperor, the moll poweiful of the two, F. niv.;? 
w'P.s decjdv impretud wiih the Jiead the 1 uikilh 
arm*, whicli Fraiii is had drawn upon him by a La^ue 
wiih Sol y man. 1 n coi'.l'equence ol this league, Barba- 
roffa with a great fleet appeared on the coail of Naples; 
filled that kingdom with couilernation ; lauded withput 
refifUncc near Taranto ; obliged Callro, a place of 
fotne ftrength, to funender ; pliindcrtd the adj<iCent 
country ; and was taking meafures for fecuring and ex- 
tending his conqnclls, when the Unexpected anival of 
Doria, the famous Gtnoefe admiral, together with the 
pope’s galleys and a fquaclron of the VTcnetiau fleet; 
matk it prudent for him to retire. The fultaii's forces 
alfo invaded Hungary, where Mahmet thcTurkift) ge- 
neral, after gaining fcvcral inferior advantages, defeated 
the Germans in a great battle at Fftck on the Dravc, 

Happily for Charles and Europe it was not in Fraucis’a - 
power lit this jiiuCiuix cither lo join the Turks or pC- 
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ftniblo an army ftrong enough to penetrate into the 
Milaticre. The emperor, however, was feuflble that he 
could not long refill the efforts of two fucli powerful 
confederates^ nor expeft that the fame fortunate cir- 
cumflancee would concur a fecond time in his favour ; 
he therefore thought it iiccefTary, both for hiS fafety 
and reputationr to give his confenc to a truce : and 
Francis chofe rather to run the rilk of difobliging his 
new ally the fuUan, than to draw on his head the tndig* 
nation, and perhaps the aims, of all Chnilendom, by 
obAinately obllru6^ing the rc-eilabldhment of tranquil- 
lity, and coutributing to the aggrandizement of the In- 
fidels. 

Thcfe confiderations inclined the contending mo- 
narcha to liAen to the arguments of the holy father ; 
but he found it impoiliblf^to bring about a final accom- 
modation between them, each inflexibly perniUiig iu af> 
fertiiig his own claims. Nor could he prevail on them 
to fee one another, ihougli both came to the place of 
rendezvous ; fo great was the rcmaiiifi of diAruA and 
rancour, or fueb the difliciilry of adjuAing the ceremo- 
nial ! Yet, improbable as it may feem, a few days after 
figning the truce, the emperor, in his paAage to Bar- 
celona, being driven on the coaA of Prover.cc, Francis 
invited him to come aAiore ; frankly vifitcd him on 
board his galley, and was received and entertained w'ith 
the warnielt deniunilrations of eArem and aAc^lioii. 
Charles, with nn equal degree of confidence, paid the 
king next day a vifjt at Aigucs-mortes ; where thcfe 
tw'o hoiUle livals and vindictive enemies, who had ac- 
ciifcd each other of every kind of bafenrfs, converfing 
together with all the cordiality of brothers, feemtd to 
vie with each other in exprefllons of rerpedt and friend- 
(hip* 

IJcfules the glory uf having reAored tranquillity to 
Europe, the pope gained a point of much confcquence 
to his family. He obtained for hii* grandfon, Marga- 
ret of Aullria, the emperor’s- natural daughter, former- 
ly wife of Alexander de Medici, whom Charles had 
raifcd to the fiiprcme power in Florence. Lorenzo dc 
Mrdici, the kiiifman and intimate companion of Alex- 
ander, had an'aAinaud him by one of the blackeA trea- 
fon.-* recorded in hilloiy. Under pretence of having fe- 
ented him an aflignation wiih a lady of the liigheA rank 
and great beauty, he drew him into a fecrci apartment 
of his ho life, and there dabbed him as be lay carclefsly 
on a conch, expecting the embrace of the lovely fair, 
wliom he had often folicited in vain. Lorenzo, how- 
ever, did not reap the Iriuts of hia crime ; for though 
fome of his countrymen extolled him as a third Brutus, 
and eudeavonred to feizc this occafion for recovering 
their liberties, the government of Florence palTed into 
the hands uf Cofiito 11 . another kinfman of Alexander, 
(’oimo was di.fir()us of marrying the widow' of his pre- 
dict ifor } but the emperor chofc rather to oldige the 
pope, by LeAowiiig bis daughter upon Ottavio Farnefe, 
fun of the duke of Parma. 

ChailfS had foon farther caufe to be fmfihle of his 
obligations to the holy father f(»r bringing about the 
treaty of Nice. His troeps everywhere mutinied for 
want of pay, and the ability of his generals only could 
have pi event id a total rcviiit. Fie had depended, as hie 
chief relonrce fiir difcharging the arrears doe tohisfol- 
diir.s, upon ihu Uibridiee viliicli he expected fjom hia 
■CalliLan fuLjtcAs. For this purpcife he uAemblcd the 
1 


Cortes of CaAilc at Toledo ; and having reprefenletl to Spain 
them the great cxpcncc: of his military operations, he 
propofed to levy fiich fupplics as the prefent f^xigcncy 
of affairs demanded, by a general excife on commodi- 
ties; but the Spaniards, who already felt tlicmfclvcsop-Thc Spa- 
preifid by a.loiid of taxes unknown to their anceAor5*n>‘>rd5re. 
and who had often complained that their country 
drained of its wealth and inhabiLants, in order 
cutf quarrels in wbicli thev had no inlcrcll, detc-rmined 
not to add voluntarily to their own burdens. The no- 
bles, in particular, inveighed with great vcbcintnce 
agaiiiil the impofition propofed, us an cDcruacbineut on 
the valuable and diliinguifhing privilege of their order, 
that of being exempted from the payment of any tax. 

After employing argiiP'cnls and promifes in vain, 

Charles difmifftd the alTtmbly with indignation ; and 
from that period neither the nobles nor the prelates 
have been called to tlic Cortes, on pretence that fuch 
as pay no part of the public taxes mould not claim a 
vote in laying them on. Thcfe affemblies have fince 
confided merely of the procurators or repicfcntatives of 
18 cities, two from cacli ; in all 36 members, who are 
abfidiutly at the devotion of the crown. T17 

The citizens of Ghent, Aill more bold, broke out not^nh.ihitan!, 
long after into open rcbtllion agalnil the emperor's go- 
vernment, on account of a tax which tliey judged con-*^*^ *■ ' 
trary to their ancient privileges, and a deciiion of the 
council of Mechlin in favour of the imperial authority. 

Enraged at an unjud impofition, and lundered defpeuue 
on feeing theii* rights betrayed by that very court w irch 
was bound to protect them, they flew to arms, feized 
feveral of the emperor's oAlccrs, and drove fuch of the 
nobility as reiided among them out of the city. Sen- 
fible, how'ever, of their inability to fupporl what their 
zeal had prompted them to undertake, and deftrous of 
ftcuring a proteftor againll the formidable forces with 
which they might expert fooii to be attacked, they of- 
fered to acknowledge the king of France as their fovc- 
reign, to put him into immediate poffcllioii of their city, 
and to allifl him in recovering thofc provinces in the 
Netherlands which bad anciently belonged to his ci own. 

Tiuc policy diredled Francis to comply with this pro- 
pofal. The counties of Flanders and Artois wire mo/c 
valuable than the duchy of Milan, for w-liich hr had fo 
long contended ; and their fituation in regard to France 
made it more cafy to conqueror to defend them. But ug 
Francis ovcr-ralcd the Miluncfe. FTe had lived in friend- £xtrt..iK- 
Ihip with the emperor ever fince their interview attrccluiiryni 
Aigoes-mortes, and Charles had prornifcd him the invef- 
titurc of that duchy. Forgetting, therefore, all his pa(l 
irijuries, and the deceitful promifes by which he had been 
fo often duped, the credulous, generous Francis, not 
only rejefted the propofiiions of the citizens of Ghent, 
but communicated to the emperor his wliolc negotiation 
with the malecoiitents. 

Judging of Charles’s heart by bis own, Francis hoped 
by this fecmingly difintcrcAed proceeding to obtain at 
once the invcAiturc of Milan ; and the emperor, well 
acquainted with the weakuefs of 1;L rival, flattered him 
in rhis apprehenfion, for his own Llfifiii purpofes. Flis 
prcfcnce being neCeffary in the Ncibcrl.ouls, he demand- *'9 
ed a paAage through France. It was inmi*.w!,rAlv grant- j'y 

cd him ; and Charles, to whom every mom.Lt was 
cions, fet out, notvvitliflaiiding ll-e rejnoi jnwiKC.;'. i hiB],,g(i,;mj- 
council and the fears of his Spanifir fubjeiSis,- wub 
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•ain. fmall but fplendid train of 100 pcrfons. He was met 
v*^oii the frkntiersof France by the dauphin and the duke 
of Ork'ansy w^ho offered to go into Spain, and remain 
there aa homages, till he lliould reach his own domi- 
nions ; but Cliarles replied, that the ktng'&liunour was 
fiifiiciciit for his fafety, and profeciitcd hi.s journey with- 
out arry other fecurity. The king eiucrtaiiied him with 
the tittnoft magnificence at Paris, and the two young 
princes did not take leave of him till he entered the 
Low Countries ; yet he flill found means to evade his 
promifri and P'lancl^ continued to bclit vc him fiiiccre. 
,ty ijf The citiiens of Ghent, alarmed at the approach of 
.v^to the emperor, who was joined by three armies. Tent am- 
bafladors to imploie his mercy, and oiicred to throw 
open their gales. Charles only condefct'uded to reply. 
That he would appear among them as a fovereign 
and a judge, with the feeptre and the fvvord.** He ac- 
cordingly entered the place of bis nativity on the anni- 
vrt'fary of his birth ; and inttcad of that lenity which 
might have been expelled, exhibited an awful example 
of ills feverity. Twenty-fix of the principal citizens 
were put to death ; a greater number W’crc bantfhed ; 
the city was declared to have forfeited its privileges; a 
new fyftcm of laws and political adminifiratioii was pre- 
icribed ; and a large fine was iiripofed on the inhabi- 
tants, in order to defray the cxpcuce of ercAing a cita- 
did, together with an annual tax for the fupport of a 
garnlon* 'Piiey were not only defpoiled of their an- 
cient inimiiniticB, but made to pay, like conquered pco- 
L pie, for the means of pv-rpctiiatiug tlicir OAvn flavery. 

Having thus rc-etlabiiihed his authority in the Low 
'-'It Countries, and being now under no nect-fiiiy of conti- 
.ncLs. laying that fccne of falfehood and diflimulatiou with 
w'hich he had amufed the French monarch, Charles be- 
gan gradually to throw afide the veil under >vhich he 
had eoncealtd his intentions with rtfpcdl to the Mila- 
nefe, and at laft peremptorily refufed to give up a terri- 
tory of fuch value, or voluntarily to make fuch a liberal 
addition to the llrength of an enemy by diminilhing his 
own power. He even denied that lie had ever made 
any promife which could bind him to an action fo fuoK 
i/h, and fo contrary to his own iiitercd. 

I’his tranfaCiion vxpufed the king of France to as 
much fcorn as it did the emperor to cmfure. The cre- 
dulous firnplicity of Francis feemed to merit no other 
return, after experiencing fo often the duplicity and ar- 
tllicts of his rival. He rcmoufir.ited, however, and ex- 
claimed as if this had been the fiifl circumfiancc in 
which the empefor had deceived him. Thcinfult of- 
fered to his ondei (landing alFcClcd him even more fen- 
fibly than the injury done to his intcrcH ; and he dif- 
covered fuch rtfentment as made it obvious that he 
would feize on the li/ft opportunity of revenge, aod 
that a new war would foondcfolatc the- European con- 
tinent. 

Jj. MeanwFifle Chsrles was obliged to turn bis attention 
li'a‘^^,towards the affairs of Germany. The Proteftants hav- 
iihs ingill vain demanded a general council, prt fled him 
iVo- carncllly to appoint a confercncc.between a feleft irum- 
-■ her of divines of each party, in 'order to examine the 
points in difpute. For this purpofe a diet was afiera- 
bled at Rati/bon : and fuch a confcTcncc, notwithftand- 
ing the oppofition of the pope, was held with great fo- 
Icmnity in the prefence of the emperor. Hut the di- 
vines chofeii to manage the controvcify, though men of 


learning zjtA inodiratlon, were only able to fvttlc a few t paiu. 
fpecolaiivc opinions, all points relative to worfiiip and 
junfdidlfon feiving to inflame the minds of the difpu- 
tants. Charles, therefoic, finding his eiuleavours to 
bring about an accommodalion incllt^tiial, and being 
impatient to clofc the diet, prevailed on a majority of 
the members to approve of the following edidt of rectfs : 
via. That the articles concerning which the dlvints had. 
agreed, fhould be held as points decided ; that thefe 
about which thty had differed, fhould referred to the 
determination of a general council, or if tliat could not 
be obtained, to a national fynod ; and fliould it prove 
imprafticable alfo to aflemble a fynod of Germany, that 
a general diet of the empire fliould be called viithin 18 
months, in order to give final judgment on the ^vholc 
controverfy ; that, in the mean time, no innovations 
fliould be attempted, nor any endeavours employed to 
gain profclytes. 

This diet gave great offence to the pope. The bare 
mention of allowing a diet, compofed chiefly of Iri^mcn, 
to pafs judgment in regard to articles of faith, appeared 
to him no Icfs criminal and profane than the worll of 
thofc licrefus which the emperor feemed fo zealous to 
fupprefa. The Proteflants alfo were diflalibfitd with it, 
as it conliderably abridged the liberty which they at 
that time enjoyed. They murmured loudly agniiill it ; 
and Charleii, unwilling to leave any feeds of difcontcnt 
in the cinpiie, granted them a private declaration, ex- 
empting them from whatever they thought injurious or 
uppreflivc in the rcccfs, and afcertaiiiing to them the full 
poffdfion of all their former privileges. 

The fjtu’ition of the emperor’s affairs at thlsjundui'c 
made thefe extraordinary conoeflions neceffary. He 
furefaw a rupture with France to be unavoidable, and 
he was alarmed at the rapid progrefs of the Turks in 
Hungary. A great revolution had happened in that 
kingdom. John Zapol iScoipiH, by the alfiflancc of 
Solyman, had wrcflcd from the king of the Romans it 
corifidcrable part of the country. John ditxl, and left 
an infant (on. Ferdinand attempted to take advnntav-,c 
of the ininority, in order to repofrefs hiinfelf nf t!ic 
whole kingdom; but his ambition was difappoinicd hr 
theadlivity and addrefs of George Martinuzzi, biihop 
of Waradin, who (hared the regency with the queen, 

Scnfible that he was unable to oppofe the kir»g of the 
Romans in the field, Martinuzzi fatisfied himfelf with 
holding out the fortified towns, all of w'hich he provided 
with every thing nreeffary for defence; and at the fame 
time he fent ambaffadurs to Solyman, bcfecching him to 
extend towards the Ton that imperial protection wliich 
had fo generoufly maintained the father on his throne. 
Feidinand iifed his ulmoil endeavours to thwart tliia 
negotiation, and even meanly offered to hold the Hunga- 
rian)crown on the liamc ignominiouscoiulition by which 
John had held it, that of paying trihiite to the Porte, 

Hut the fultan faw fuch advantages from erpoufmg 
the intereU of the young king, that he iMlt.aotly 
marched into Hungary ; aud the Germans, having for- 
med the fiegc of Buda, were defeated with great 
naugblcr before that city. Solyman, however, inflead 
of becoming the proteAor of the infant fovereign whom 
he had relieved, made ufe of this fuccefa to extend liis 
own dominions : he fent the queen and her fon into 
Tranfylvania, which province he alloted them, and add- 
ed Hungary to the Uuoiiuii empire. 
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Ilappily for the ProtelUnts, Chailes received iiitclU- troops fen), at laft Francis and CliarlcJ, mutUafly tired ^st« 

* i- . 1 • . I . r r-. .i_ j:..*- P urifKi.^n* of cacu other, concluded at Crtfpy^a treaty 

of peace, in which the king of England was not men- 
and from being implacable enemies, ^>ccanic 
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gence of this revolution fooii after the diet at Ratifbon ; 
and by the conccIliQns which he made them, he obtain- 
ed fiich liberal fupplicB, both of nien, and money, as left 
him under little anxiety about the fccurity of Germany. 
He therefore haftened to join hU fleet and army in Ita- 
ly, in order to carry into execution a great and favounic^ 
cntei|irife which he had coiicertcjd againll Algiers t 
though it would certainly have lic*.;n moi*c conliitcnt 
with his dignit)’* to have coiidu«i\cd the whole force of 
the empire againfl Solyman, the common enemy of 
Chriflendom, who was ready to enter his Auiliiau do- 
minions. 'But many rcafons induced Chailta to prefer 
the Afiican expedition: lie wanted ilreugth, or at leaii 
inonc'y, to combat the Turks in fo diftant a country as 
Hungaiy ; and the glory which he had formerly ac- 
q.'iircd in Barbaiy led him to hope for the like fuccefs, 
w bile the cries of his Spaiiifli fubje^ils roufed him to 
talcc vengeance on their ravagtrs. But the unfortunate 
event of this expedition has already been related under 
the article AtaiKRs, N® 14 — 20. 

The lofs w'hich ihe emperor fulTcred in this calami- 
tons expedition encouraged the king of France to begin 
hoftilities, on which he had been for fomc time rcfolved; 
and an action diflioiiourable to civil focicty furiiiflicd 
Irm with too good a pretext for taking arms. The 
marquis del Gualto, governor of the Milunefe, having 
got intelligonce of the motions and dellination of two 
ambafridors, Rincon and Fergofo, wdvom Francis had 
dcfpatched, the one to the Ottoman Porte, tht other to 
the* republic of Venice; knowing how much his matter 
wilhed to difeover the iVitciitioiw of the French mo* 
iKirch, and of what conftxiuence it was to retard the ex* 
edition of his raeafurts, he employed feme foldicrs be* 
longing to the garnfon of Pavia to lie in wait fur thcle 
ambafiadois as they failed down the Po, who murdered 
tViera and mod of their attendants, and fei/cd their pa* 
pers. Mprancie immediately demanded reparation for 
this liarhdious outrage ; and as Charles endeavoured to 
*put him off with an evafivc anfwer, he appealed to all 
the .courts t^f Europe, fcttiiig forth the luinoufnefs of 
the injury, fkc in;tjimy of the emperor in difi egardiiig 
his jult requett, and the necefiity of veiigcmue. But 
Charles, who was a more profound negotiator, defeated 
in a great meafurc the effedU of theic rL-prefentations ; 
he fecured the fidelity of the ProteilaiU princes in Ger- 
many, by granting them new concellions ; and lie cn- 
,gagc 4 the king of England to cfpoufc his caufe, under 
pretence of defending Europe againft the lolidcls ; 
while Francis was only able to form an alliance wdth 
the kings of Dciimaik and Sweden (who for the lirtt 
time interetted thcmfelves in the quarrels of the more 
potent monarchs of the foutli), and to renew his treaty 
with Solyman, which drew on him the indignation of 
Chrittendom. 

But the activity of Francis fupplied all the defedks of 
his nigotiation. Five armies were foon ready to lake 
the luld, under different' generals, and with different 
dcllinations. Nor was Charles wanting in bis prtpaia* 
ttons. He and Henry a fecond lime made an ideal ili- 
vifion of the kingdom of France. But at the hoiUiities 
which followed terminated in iiothfug decifivc, and wcic 
dittingudhed by no remarkable event, except the battle 
ofCc::fole5 (gained by Count d’Eiiguieu over the im- 
penaiills, and in which 10,000 of the emperor’s beff 


tioned ; anu iroin ociiig mipmi. uui«: «riicruii», 
once more, to appearance, cordial friends, and even aU g^.tfpy. ' 
lies by the ties of blood. 

The chief ariiclcB of this treaty were, that all the 
conqiicfts which either party had made linci the truce of 
Nice fhould be rtttored ; that the emperor Ihould give 
in man ir.gcto the duke of Oilcans, either his owntld* 
ett djughler, with the Low Countries, or the ftcoiul 
daughter of his brother Ferdinand, with the invofti- 
turc of the Milaiiefe ; that Fiancis fliould renounce all 
pretci’iions to the kingdon. of Naples, as well astotiic 
fovcrcignty of Flanders and Anois, and Charles ;jivc 
up his claim to the duchy of Burgundy 5 and that 
both fliouM unite in making war ag.uuli the Tuiks. 

The emperor was chielly induced to grant condi- 
tions fo advantageous to France, by a delirc of hum- 
bling the Proiellant princes in Germany. With the 
papal jurifdidfion, he forclavv they would endeavour to 
tUrow off the imperial authority ; and he determined 
to make his zeal for the former a pretence for enfor- 
cing and extending the laiicr. How ever, the death of 
the duke of Oi leans before the comummaiion of hia 
marriage, difcntangled the emperor from the mtdt trou- 
blel'ome ttipulutiou in the treaty of Crcfpy j and t<ie 
French monarch, being ftill engaged in hofliiities with 
England, was unable to obtain any reparation for the 
lois which he futfered by inis unforeleui event. Thefe 
hottilities, like ihofe bctwc-ii Charles and Francis, ter- 
minated in nothing dcciriv»-. Equ dly tired ol a druggie 
attended with no glory or acl/uutagc 10 cither, the con- 
tending princes concluded, a* >?'ampc, near Ardics, a 
treaty of peace; in which it was lUpalated, that France 
ttiould pay the arrears due by former treaties to Eng- 
land. But thofe arrears did not exceed one-third of 
the Turns expended by Henry on his military opera- » 
lions ; and Francis being in no condition to difchnrgc 
them, Boulog.ie ( -. chargeable pledge) was left in the 
hands of the Eiigii.h as a fccurity for the debt. 

In conicqucncc of the emperor’s refoluiion to humble ch.ii U'' 
the FiotelUnt princes, he concluded a diiUonourable hligcd r. 
peace with the Forte, Itipulating ,that his brother 
dinund ihould pay tribute for that part of Hungary 
which he liiU poffcffcd ; while the fultan enjoyed 
imperial and undillurbcd poffcilion of all the rcil. At Turks m 
thi^* fame time he entered into a league wdth Pope iVotcll- 
Paul UI. for the extirpation of bercl^ ; but in reality - 
with a V .L w t o opprefii the lihei tics of Germany. Here, 
howevci, his ambition met witii a fcvcrc check; for 
though he vvr.s luccefsrul at lirll, he was obliged in 
1552 to conciude a peace with the Proteiiaiits on their 
own tL:ms i a» liaabe>.n related under the article Rfi- 
rORMATU N, N® 26— -32* -- Hi 

By the peace concluded on tills occadon the emperor Attemp' 
loll Metz, Toul, and Verdun, whicli bad formed 
barrkr of the empire on 'Lh.it quarter; mid therefore 
foon after pur himfclf at the head of an army, in order* 
to rccovci theft three bittioprics. In order in conceal 
the dtlUnalion of his army, he gave out, that he ii^ 
tended to lead it into Hungary, to fecond Maurice in 
his operations againil the lufldcls ; and as that pretext 
failed him, when he began to^ advance towards the 
Rhine, he propagated a report that he was marching 
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' fufed to be included in tbe treaty of Paflao, and whofe 
cruel Ixaiftioiis in tbit part of Germany called loudly 
for redrefB. 

ybeFrcndi, however, were not deceived by thefe arti4 
Henry immediately guefled the true obJe£l: of Charles’s 
armamentf and, refolvcd to defend ' ‘ 


llftatn 


I his conquefts with vl 
goun i!'he defence of Metz» againft which it was fore- 
men the whole weight of the war would be turned, was 
committed to Francis of Lorraine, duke of Guife, who 
poiTrlTcd in an eminent degree all the oualitiea that ren- 
der men great in military comtnand. He repaired with 
joy to the dangerous dation ; and many of the French 
nobility, and even princes of the blood, eager to diflin- 
guifh theinfclves under fuch a leader, entered Met* as 
vidunteers. The city was of great extent, ill fortified, 
and the fuburbs large. For all thefe defc6ts the duke 
endeavoured to provide a remedy. He repaired the old 
fortifications with all poffihle expedition, labouring with 
his own hands ; the officers imitated his example ; and 
the foldiera, thus encouraged, cheerfully fubmitted to 
the mofi feverc toils ; he crcAed new works, and he le- 
velled the fuburbs with the ground. At the fame time 
he filled the magazines with provifions and military 
(lores, compelled all ufelefs perfons to leave the place, 
and laid waftc the neighbouring country; yet fuch were . 
his popular talents, as well as his arts of acquiring an 
afeendant over the minds of men, that the citizens not 
only refrained from murmuring, but feconded him with 
no Icfs ardour than the foldiers in all his operations — 
in the ruin of their eftates, and in the bavock of their 
public and private buildings. 

« Meanwhile the emperor continued his march towards 
Lorraine, at the head of 60,000 men. On his approach 
Albert of Bran.denburgh, whofe army did not exceed 
20,000, withdrew into that principality, as if he in- 
tended to join the French king ; and Charles, notwith- 
itanding the advanced feafon, it being towards the end 
of Oilobcr, laid fiege to Meta, contrary to the advice 
of his rooft experienced officers. 

The attention of both thchefiegers and the bcficged 
was turned for fotnc time towards the motions of Al- 
who ftill hovered in the neighbourhood, undeter* 
tniiied which fide to take, though refolvcd to fell his 
fervtce. Charles at lall came up to his price, and he 
joined the imperial army. The emperor now flattered 
tiimfelf that nothing could refifl his force; but he found 
himfelf deceived. After a fiege of almofl 60 days, du- 
ring which he had attempted all that was thought pof* 
iible for art or valour to effect and had loil upwards of 
50,000 men by the inclemency of the weather, difeafes, 
or the fword of the enemy, he was obliged to abandon 
lift the enterprife. 

.When the French fallicd out to attack the enemy’s 
«'»'i ition of rear, the imnenal camp was filled with the fick and 
wounded, witb the dead and tl»e dying. All the roads 
by which ihrarmy retired were ftrewed with the fame 
jniicratoc obieas { who, having made an effort beyond 
their ftrength to efcape, and not being able to proceed, 
were left to perifti without afliftancc. Happily that, 
and att the kind offices which their friends had not the 
power to perform, they received from their enemies. 
The dake of Goife ordered them all to be taken care 
of, and fuppHed with ^cry oeceflary^ he appointed 
VoL. XVIL Fart 11 . 
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who had re- phyficians to attend, and dire6l what, treatment was 
proper for the Tick and wounded, and ri^rrfhments ' 
for the feeble ; and fuch as recovered Ifie fent home, 
under an efcort of foldiers, ihd with cnooey to bear 
their charges. By thefe a6ls of humanity, lefs common 
in that age# the duke of Gutfe completed that heroic 
chamber which he had jtiflly acquired by his brave and 
and fuccefsful defence of Met*. 

The emperor’s misfortunes were not confined to Gcr* Hia farther 
many. During his rcfidence at Villach, he had been ***^®'* 
obliged to borrow 200,000 crowns of Cofmo dc Me- 
diet ; and fo low was his credit, that he was obliged to 
put Cufmo in nofleflioii of the principality of Fiombico 
as a fecurity for that inconfiderable fum ; by which 
means he loft the footing he had hitherto maintained in 
Tufeany. Much about the fame time he loft Sienna. 

The citizens, who had long enjoyed a republican go- 
vernment, rofe againft the Spanilh garrifon, which they 
had admitted as a check upon the tyranny of the nobi- 
lity, but which they found was meant to cnflave them ; 
forgetting their domeftic animofities, they recalled tlie 
exiled nobles ; they demolifl'.ed the citadel, and put * 
theinfclves under the protc^\ion of France. 

To thefe unfortunate events one ftill more fatal had 
almoft furccedtd. The fevere adminiftration of the 
viceroy of Naples had filled that kingdom with mcr- 
niurifig and diffatisfaclion. The prince of Salerno, the 
hca'd of the malccontcnts, fled to the court of France. 

The French monarch, after the example of his father, ^ 

applied to the grand figuior ; and Solyman, at that 
time highly incenfed agiinft the houfer of Auftria on 
account of the proceedings in Hungary, fent a power- 
ful fleet into the Mediterranean, under the command of 
the corfair Dragut, an officer trained up under Barba- 
rofia, and fcarce inferior to his maftcr in courage, ta- 
lents, or in good fortune. Dragut appeared on tV.e 
coaft of Calabria at the lime appointed ; but not being 
joined by the French fleet according to concert, he re- 
turned to Conftantinople, after plundering and burning 
fcveral places, and filling Naples with confteniation. 

Highly mortified by fo many difaftrrs, Charles Vc- Is fwceeft- 
tired into the Low Countries breathing vengeance *« the 
againft France t and licrc the war was carried on with Coun- 
confiderablc vigour. Impatient to efface the ftain which 
his military reputationhadreceived before Metz, Charles 
laid fiege to Terouane ; and the fortifications being in 
difrrpair, that important place was carried by affault. 

Hefdtn alfo was invefted, and carried in the fame man- 
ner. The king of France was too late in aflembling 
hb forces to afford relief to either of thefe places ; and 
the emperor afterwards cautioufly avoided an engage- 
ment. Its 

The imperitil arms were lefs fuccefsful in Italy. The But not fo 
viceroy of Naples failed in an attempt to recover Sienna) hi other 
attd the French not only eftabliflied themfclves 
firmly in Tufeany, but conquered part bf the ifland of 
Corfica. Nor did the affairs of the houfe of Auftria 
go on better in Hungary during the couiTc of this year, 

IfabeUa and lier Ton appeared once more in Traafylva* 
nil, at a time when tbe people were ready for revolt, in 
order to revenge the death of Martinuxzi* whofe lofs 
they had ftverely felt. Some noblemen of eminence 
dedared in favour of the young king ; and the bafhaw 
of Belg^radc, by Solyman’a order, cTpoiifiag hia caufe, 
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Spam, in oppofition to Perdinand* Caftaldo* the Auftnan gi;- 
neral, was oblig<;d lo abandon Tranfylvania to Ifabella 
and the Turks. 

In other to counterbalance thefe and other lofles, the 
emperor, in 1554, concerted a marriage between his fon 
Philip and Mary of Ei^land, in hopes of adding that 
kingdom to his other dominions. Meanwhile the war 
between Henry and Charles was carried on with various 
fucctfs in the Low Countries, and in Italy much to the 
difadwantage of France. The French, iihderthc com- 
mand of Stroxzi, were defeated in the battle of Mcr- 
ciauo; Sienna was reduced by Medicino, the Florentine 
general, after a fiege of ten months ; and the gallant 
Siennefe were fubjcAed to the Spaniih yoke. Muck 
about the fame time a plot was formed by the Francif- 
cans, but happily difeovered before it could be carried 
into execution, to betray Metz to the itnperialiils. The 
father-guardian, and twenty other monks, received fen- 
tence of death on account of this confpiracy ; but the 
guardian, before the time appointed for his execution, 
was murdered by his inceufed accomplices, whom he 
had feduced ; and fix of the yoiingcU were pardoned. 

While war thus raged in Italy and the Low Coun- 
tries, Germany enjoyed fuch profouitd tranquillity, as 
afforded the diet full Icifure to confirm and pcrfc6t the 
plan of religious pacification agreed upon at PafTau, 
and referred to the conlidcration of the next meeting of 
the Germanic body. During the negotiation of this 
treaty, an event happened which allonifhcd all Europe, 
and confounded the reafonings of the wifeft politicians. 
Charles rc. Yhe emperor Charles V. though no more than 56, an 
dminniL* when ohjcdls of ambition operate with full force on 
the mind, and are generally purfued willi the greateft 
ardour, had for fome time formed the refolution of re- 
figning his hereditary dominions to his fon Philip. He 
now detennined to put it in execution. Various have 
been the opinions of liiltorians concerning a refolution 
fo fingular and unexpected: but the mod probable feem 
to be, the difappoiutments which Chatles had met with 
in his ambitious hopes, and the daily decline of his 
health. He had early in life been attacked with the 
gout ; and the fits were now become fo frequent and 
fevetk , that not only the vigour of his conllitution was 
broken, but the faculties of his mind were fenfibly im- 
paired. He therefore judged it more decent to con- 
ceal his infirmities in fomc folitude, than toexpofethcra 
any longer to the public eye ; and as he was unwilling 
to foifeit the fame, or lofe the ac^uifitions of his better 
years, by attempting to guide the reins of government 
when he was no longer able to hold them with ftca- 
dinefs, he determined to feck in the tranquillity of 
relirement, that happinefs which he had in vain pur- 
fued ainidlt the tumults of war and the intrigues of 
flatc. 

Iji confcqucnce of this refolution, Charles, who had 
already ceded to his fon Philip the kingdom of Naples 
and the duchy &f Milan, affembled the Hates of the 
Low Countries at Brullehi; and fcating liimfclf for the 
UW. time in the chair of Hate, he explained to his Aib- 
je^As, the reafons of his refijnation, and folcmnly de- 
volved bis authority upon Pbilipi He recounted with 
dignity, but without ofieutation, all the gredt things 
which he h^d undertaken and performed fin ce the com.* 
mcoj^emeUt of Lis adminilkration. ** 1 have dedicated 
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(obferved he),' from the 17th year df my tl^, all my Spthi 
thoughts and attention to public objefta, reServinjj no 
portion of my time for the indulgencaof cafe, mid very 
little for the enjoyment of private plcafiirc. Either ia 
a pacific or hoftile manner, 1 hare vifited Germany 'r^ine 
times, Spain fix times, France four times, Italy feven 
times, the Low Couittrits ten timea, England twice, 

Africa as often ; and while my health permitted me to 
difeharge the duty of a fovereign, and tlie vigour of my 
conilitution was equal in any degree to the arduous oS 
fice of governing fuch cxtcnfivedominTons, I never fhun- 
iicd labour, nor repined under fatigue ; but now, when 
my health iir broken, and my vigour exhaufted by the 
rage of an incurable di (temper, my grow ing infirmities 
admooifh me to retire ; nor am 1 fo fond of reigning, 
as to retain the feeptre in an impotent hand, which is 
no longer able to protcA my fnhje^ts. Ihfirad of a 
fovereign worn out with difeafra (continued be), and 
fcarce half alive, I give you one in the prime of Kfe, 
already accuHomed to govern, and who adds to the vi- 
gour of youth all the atteiuton and fagacity of malurcr 
ycars.*^ Then turning towards Philip, who fell on liis 
knees, and kifled his father's hand, ** It is in your 
power (faid Charles), by a wife and virtuous admitii- 
ilration, to juftify the extraordinary proof which 1 give 
this day of my paternal affcAion, arid to demonilratc 
that you are worthy of the extraordinary confident e 
which I rcpofc in you. Preferve (added he) an in- 
violable regard fw’ religion ; maintain the Catholic faith 
in its purity ; let the laws of your ctnintry be facred in 
your eyes ; encroach not on the rights of*your people ; 
and if the time iliotild ever come when you fiiall wifli 
to enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may you have ^ 
a fon to whom you can refign your fceptrc with as 
much fatiiifadtion as I give up mine to you.” A few 
w'ceks after, he rcfigncd to Philip tire fovereignty of 
Spain and America ; referving nothing to himfelf out 
of all thefe vafi polfirffioDs but an annual jrenfion of 
100,000 crowns. 

Charles was now impatient to embark for Spain, 
where he had fixed on a place of retreat ; but by the 
advice of his phyficians, he put off hts voyage for fomc 
months, on account of the feverity of the feafbn ; and,’ 
by yielding to their judgment, he had the fatisfat^ion 
before he left the Low Countries of taking a confider- 
ablc Hep towards a peace with France. This he ar^ 
dently longed for ; not only on his fan's account, whoft 
adminiliratioii he wiflred to commence in quietnefs, but 
that he might have the glory, when quitting the world^ 
of relioring to Europe that tranquillity which his am« 
biticn had banilhed out of it almofl from the time that 
he affumed the reins of government. 

The great bar to fuch a pacification, on the part of 
France, was the treaty which Henry had concluded 
with the pope; and the emperor’s claims were too 
numerous to hojM; for adjuliing them fuddenly. A a trut« of 
truce of five years was thcrefote propofed by Charles ;fivc )cais 
during which term, without difeufliug their refpe€ti\‘e®®«‘^^w‘*‘^‘* 
preteufiosis, each Ihould retain what was in his 
lion ; and Henry^ through the perfuafion of the con- 
liable Montmorcnc)% who reprtfented the imprudence 
of facrrficing the true interells of his kingdom to the 
rafh^ engagements that he had come undet with Paul, 
authorized his nmbafiadofs to^ fign at Vaneclks a treaty* 

which 
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5 pAut. ^liich wrcMiId eufufc to him for fo GO&nilerable a period fary rdiiforccmcnti. He be^jgtd to be recalled s and 

the iin ►ortaut conqucll wliicli he bad made on the Ger- France flood in need of his abilities. , 

man £ antler,, together with the greater part of the Philip, though willing to have avoided a rupture, 
duke i f liSavQy dominions* was no fooner in formed that Idenry had violated 

, 'nfc pope, when in formed of tliis tratifaflion, was no truce of Vaucelles, than he determined to act with fuch 

. Ivf/nllcd. with terror and aftoniflimcnt than rage and in* vigour, as fhould convince Europe that his father had 

''^''••^dignaLion- But he took equal care to conceal his fear not erred iu rcfigningto him the reins of government, 
and his auger. He afledted to a|iprove highly of the He immediately affcmbled in the X^w Countries a body 

truce; and he oiiet^d hU mediation, as the common fa* «f 50,000 men, and obtained a fupply of io,ocofiom 

ther of Chriflendom, in order to bring about a defiiii* England, which he had engaged in his quarrel ; and as 

tivc peace. Under this pretext, he appointed Cardinal he was not ambitious of faint, he gave llic 

Kebibo his nuncio to tJie court of Bruifcls, and his ne- command of his army to Emanuel Philibert duke of 

phew Cardinal CarafTu to that of Paris. The public iu* Savoy, one of the greateft generals of that warlike 



flru£Uoxis of both were the fame $ but Carafla, befides 
thefe, received a private commiflioii, to (pare neither en- 
treaties, promifes, nor bribes, in order to induce the 
French monarch to renounce the truce and renew his 
engagements with the holy fee. He flattered Henry 
with the conquefl of Naples; he gained by his addrei's 
the Guifes, the queen, and even the famous Diana of 
Poidiers, duciiel's of V^alentinois, the king's miflrefs ; 
and they earily fwayed the king himfelf, who already 
leaned to that iidc towards which they wiihed to incline 
him. All Montmorency’s prudent remonflrances wci*e 
difiegardtd ; the nuncio (by powers from Rome) ab- 
foKcd Henry from his oath of truce ; and that weak 
prince figncd a new treaty with the fmpe ; which re* 
kindled with frcfli violence the flames of war, both in 
Italy and the Dow Countries. 

ftxincr was Paul made acquainted with the fuc- 
I. M negotiation than he proceeded to the moft 

iodecent extremities again ll Fiiilip. He ordered the 
h Hu- Spaniih ambaffador to be imprifuned ; he excommiini* 
l‘r- cated the Coloiinas, bccaufe of their attachment to the 

imperial houfe ; and he confldcred Philip as guilty of 
high treafon, and to have forfeited his right to the 
kingdom, of Naples, which he was fuppofed to hold of 
liie holy fee, for afterward affording them 1 retreat in 
his dotniniens. 

Alarmed at a quarrel with the pope, whom he had 
been taught to regard with the moll fupcrllitious vene* 

I ration, as the vicegerent of Chrifl and the common fa* 

I tlier of Chriflcndoin, Philip tried every gentle method 

before he made ufe of force. He even confultcd feme 


The duke of Savoy kept the enemy for feme time in 
rufpenfe with regard to his deflination ; at lad he feem- 
cd to threaten Champagne ; towards which the French 
drew all their troops ; then turning fuddenly to the 
right, be advanced by rapid marches into Picardy, and 137 
laid fiegc to St Quintin. It was deemed in thofe times ’^he Frtrrh 
a town of eonfiderablc ftrength ; but the fortifications 
had been much neglcfted, and the garrifon did oot 
amount to a fifth part of the number reqtiifite for its 
defence : it mull therefore have furrcndcrcd in a few 
days, if the admiral dc Coligny had not taken the gal- 
lant refolution of throwing himfelf into it with fuch a 
body of men as could l>e col!c6led on a fudden. This 
he effeded in fpitc of the enemy, breaking through 
their main body. The place, however, was clofely in- 
vefted ; and the conllable Montmorency, ar.xiuus to ex* 
tricate his nephew out of that perilous fituatton, in 
which his xcal for the public had engaged him, as well 
as to lave a town of fuch importance, nifldy advanced 
to its relief with forces one half inferior to thofe of the 
enemy. Hts army was cut in pieces, and he himfelf 
made prifoner. 

The cautious temper of Philip on thisoccafion faved 
France from devaflation, if not ruin. The duke of Sa- 
voy propofed to overlook all inferior objeds, and march 
fpctdil) to Paris, which, in its prefent confternation, he 
could not have failed to make himfelf mailer of ; but 
i’hilip, afraid of the confcquenccs of fuch a bold entcr- 
prife, defined him to continue the fiege of St (^lintin, 
in order to fecure a fafe retreat in cafe of any diTallrous 


SpaaiiU divines on thelawldnefsof taking arms againfl 
a perfon fi) facred. They decided in his favour ; and 
Paul continuing inexorable, the duke of Alva, to whom 
the orgotiations as well as the war had been committed, 
entered the ecclcfiailical flate at the head of 10,000 ve- 
terans, and carried terror to the gates of Rome. 

The haughty pontiff, though %11 inflexible and un- 
daunted in himfelf, was forced to give way to the fears 
of the cardinals, and a truce was concluded for 40 days. 
Meantime the duke of Guife arriving with a fupply of 
ao,ooo French troops, Paul became more arrogant than 
ever, and bauiflied all thoughts from his mind but thofe 
of war and revenge. The duke of Guife, however, who 
had precipitated his country into this war^ ch^fly from 
a defire of gaining a field where he might difplay his 
own talents, was able to perform nothing in Italy wor- 
thy of his former fame. He was obliged to abandon 
the iiege.of Civctclla; be could not bring the duke of 
Alva to a general engagement ; his army pcrilhcd by 
difeafes } and the pope ncglcdicd to furnifl^ the necef- 


event. The town, long and gallanily defended by Co- 
ligny, was at lall taken by florm ; but not till France 
was in a Hate of defence. 

Philip was now fcnfible that he had loft an opportu- 
nity which could never be recalled, of diftir fling his 
enemy, and Contented himfelf with reducing Horn and 
Catelet ; which petty towns, together with St (^iiuin, 
were the folc fruits of one of the mod dccifwe victories 
gained in the J6th century. The Catholic king, how- 
ever, continued in high exultation on account of his 
fuccefs ; and as all his paflions w cre tinged with fuper- 
ilition, he vo ved to build a church, a monaftery, and a 
palace, in hpnour of St Laurence, on the day facrCd to 
whofe memory the battle of St Quintin had bech fought. 
He accordingly laid the foundation of an edifice, in 
w^bich «11 tliefe were included, and which he continued 
to forward at vaft expellee, for 22 years. The fame 
principle which did^ated the vow directed the building. 
It was fo formed as to rcfemblc a gri^roti— on which 
culinary jnllrument, according to the legendary tale, 
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Sp^ in- . St La^rcftce had fj^ffprcd martyrdom. Such ia theory 
gin of the famous Efcurial near Mad)id» the royal refi- 
dence of the .kings of Spain. 

The hrli aeoountol that fatal blow which Franco 
had rtxeived a]b St Quiptm« was carried to Rome by 
the courier, whom Henry bad lent to recal the duke, of 
Guife. I’aul rcmonflrated warmly againR the depar* 
eure of the, French army ^ but Guife’^ oi'dert were per* 
en^tory. The arrogant pontiff thereforefound.it ne« 
ceffary to accommodate Im condud^ to the exigency of 
his aita^irs, and to employ the mediation of the Vene* 
tiaos, and of Cufmp de Medici* in order to obtain 
peace. The hril overtures of this nature were eagerly 
xjg liffened to by the Catholic king* who (lill doubted tlie. 
Peace con- juiljee of his caufe* and conlidertdit as his greatell mif- 
cJudtd. fortune to be obliged to contend with tlie pope. Paul 
agreed to renounce bis league with France } and Philip 
ftipuUtcd on his part* that the duke of Alva Ihoutd re- 
pair in perfon to Rome* and after aflting pardon of tlm 
holy father m his ow» name and in that of Itis mailer* 


tlm advantages pn this quarter were more tbas.bi^eed 
by an event wkich happened in another :jwt m the ^ 
Low Coimtrka., The marcfchal tk Teroiet gf^emor 
of Calais, who had penetrated into, FWiders aad'^akcm 
Dunkirk* was totally routed near Oravelines* and. t^ken 
prifoner by Count Rgmont* This dtfaftcr obliged, elm 
duke of GuHie to rclinquilh all >bts other fuhemes, and- 
haiteu tow^irde tbe froniitrsof Picardy, that he might 
there oppofe the iprogrefs of the enenvy. 

The eyes of all France were, now turned towards the 
duke of Guife* as the only general on whofc arms vic-h 
tory always attcuded, and in whole condodl as well as 
good fortune they could coilhde in every danger. Hi»' 
llrength was neatly equal to the duke of Savoy’s* each 
commanding about 40,000 ipeii. They encamped at 
the diilance of a few leagues from one aaother ) and the 
French and Spanilh monarolis having joined their rc- 
fpe^ivc armies, it was expefied that* after the vicifli- 
tudes of war, a decifive buttle would at laff determine 
which of the rivals Ihould take the afeeadant $jr the fu- 


for having invaded the patrimony of the church, Ihould 
ixceive alnolution from ^kat crime. "Thus Paul, through 
the fuperffitious timidity of Philip, finilhed an onpropi-^ 
tiops war not only y^ithout any detriment to the apof- 
tolic fee, but faw his conqueror humbled at his feet : 
and fo cxceiQye was the veneration of the Spaniards in^ 
that age. for the papal character, that the duke of Alva,, 
the proudeil man perhaps of his time, and accullpmed 
from his infancy to converfe with princes, acknow- 
ledged* jthat when he approached Paul, he was fo much 
overawed, that hia voice failed, and his prefciice o£ 
mind fqrfook him. 

Confequen- though this war* which at its commencement 

ctf» of the tbieauped miglity revolutions, was terminated without 
war in Ita- oecafioiiiiig any alteratioD in thofc ilates which were its. 

immediate object produced efle^s of confiderable 
eonfequence in other parts of Italy. In order to de- 
tach OAavio Farncfc, duke of Paima, from the French 
intereii, Philip rellorcd to him the city of Placentia 
and its territory* which had been feixed by Charles V. 

' and be granted to Cofmo de Medici the inveiUiure of 
Sienna, as. an equivalent fur the fums due to him. By 
thefe treaties, the balance of power among tbe Itahau 
flatus was poifed with more equality, and rendered lefs 
variable tlian it had been fince it received the firfl vio- 
lent Aiock from the ipvailun of Charles Vlll. and Italy 
henceforth ceafed to be the theatre on which the mo- 
qaro^^.of. Spain, Francse, and Germany* contended for 
fame and duipinion. Their bqllilities, excited by new 
ubjcds, iiained otbei’^ Tegions qf , Europe with blood, 
and made other ffates feel* in their turn, tbe miferies 
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The French Tbc duke of Guife, who left Rome the fame day that 
unfuccdtfulhis adverfary the 4 uke of Alvp. iqade his humiliating 
in the Low fubiinl{ioo to the pope, was received in France as tlm 
CouDUicB. g^ardiall angel of the kiogdpip* He was appointed 
lieutenant gptieral in chkf, .i^ihb.a Jurifdidipu qlnipR 
unlimiird ; and, e^er toju^^y |be extraordinary conf- 
idence which, the luitg'lii^ Vppicd in. l^tn* as .well, as 
to perform fomething (uitaUc; .to bigk expe^atipRS 
ot hU countrymen* he undertook jin winter tbs fiege of 
Calais. Having taken tbatplaccji invefted Thi^ 

oiiyiUciu the duchy of Luxembourg^ e^e pf the ft|»ng- 
c^.towiis on the frontiers pf tKelletberl^s s jsnd for--, 
capitulate after a fiege of three vseeks. ' But 


ture in the affairs of Europe. . But both mouarchs* as 
if by agreement* Hood- oa the defen five ; neither of 
them difeovering any inclination* though each had it in 
his power, to reil the dccifion of a point of fuch tm-^ 
portance on the iffue of a fingle battle. 

During this ftatoof inai^ion* pence began to be 
tioned in ea^ camp* and both Henry and Philip dif. duHcd be- 
covered an equal difpofition to liftetiito any overture tween Hca^ 
that tended to re-e(labLi(h it. The private inclinations^y 
of both kings concurred with their political intcrells 
and the wiihes of their people. Philip languifiied to 
return to Spain, the place of his nativity ; and peace 
only could enable him* either with decency or fafety, to 
quit the Low Countries- Henry was now defirous of" 
being freed from the avocations of war, that he anight 
have leifurc to turn; the whole force of his govtrnment 
towards fupprciling the opinionauf the reformers^ which' 
were fpreading with fiich rapidity in. Faria and the 
other great towns, that they began to grow formidable 
to the efiabliihed church. Court intrigues oonffnred 
with thefe publie and avowed motivea^tohaffen the ne* 
gotiation, and the abbey of Gcrcamp was fixed on aa* 
the place of congrefs- 

While Philip and Henry were making thefe advan.* 
cen towards a treaty which, reftored tranquillity to Eu- 
rope, Charles V. whofe ambition bad fo long diffurbed « 

it, but who had been for fbme time dead to the world^. 
ended his days in the monaftery of St. Jtiftus in Effre- x>eiith ot 
iqadura, whiqb he had chofen aa the .place .of . his retreat* Charles Y. 
as is particularly related under the Sfrtiiefe CwnxhES 'V. 

After tbe death of Charles*, the kingdom of iSpain 
foon loff great part of itacoiiftqutooe.^ .Tdiongh Cbaidea 
had ttfed all his intereft to get hie fon Fhilip elef^ed 
emperor of Germany, he had bcenctotally difappointed; 
and thua the grandeur of , Philip. H* otrver .equalled Shat 
of his father.,, His doixuaioos were alfo .confidfrablif 
abridged by hiatyraimical bchnviouf in theiNefeberlamls. 

In .qqnfequenc^ of ihisb'^hc Hnited Provinces eevokitd ; Rev^ of ' 
and after a long and Moody war obtained their liberty^ the 
In this quarrel Elizabeth,! of England took part, agiinft Provinces. 
Philip^ which brought on a war with Sjmtk,, The gncait 
Ioffes he fufiained in thefe wore exhauUed tlie kin^om 
both qf men .and money* nutwithfianding Uiogceat fums 
imported from America.,., Indeed, the difcoycry^ and 
conqutil of that country hath much impoverifhed, in- 
J ftcad 
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Spain* (lead bfkiirichitigf^ S'paitt $ for thtfa tbc iuliabitante have 
—V— been Yeadirred la*y aod averfe from every kind of ma- 
nofadtile ortraflitf, #bich only can be a durable fource 
Kpulfion of ricM arftd Aren^b to a«f nation* The riiin of the 
fihc kinff^m in . thift r^pe^f bfoweVer, 'was completed by 
III. wtirt, at tbc indication of the irtqtiifitiont 
by the advice of bis prime miirffter the duke of 
JiJpain. l^toriat eapdlcd from the kingdom all the Morefcoes or 
Moors, defeendarrti of the ancient conqueroia of Spain. 
Thirty days only were allowed them to prepare for 
their departure, and it was death to remain beyond 
that lime. The reafon for this barbarous decree was« 
that thefe people were Hill Mahometans in tlftrir hearts, 
though, they conformed eiternally to the rites of Chri- 
ftianity, .and tlius might corrupt the true faith. The 
Morefcoes, however, chofe themfelves a king, and at- 
tempted to oppofe the royal mandate ; but, being aU 
nujR entirely unprovided with arms, they were Toon 
obliged to fubmit, and all banifliied the kingdom. By 
this violent and impolitic meaftire, Spain loft almoft a 
million of iiiduftrioas inhabitants ; and as the kingdom 
was already depopulated by bloody wars, by repeated 
emigrations to America j and enervated by luxury, it 
now funk into a Hate of hmguor from whence it has' 
never recovered. 

In confequence of this languor, and the maladmini- 
Aration of the Spanifti governdrs, Portugal, which had 
'*• been reduced by Philip II. revolted, and has ever fince 
Sfc Per- been an independent kingdom f’. However, the mc- 
f!r«/,N®i8. mory of what Spain once was, remained for a confider- 
able time, and the power of that kingdom lung conti- 
nued to be feared after it bad ceafed to be powerful, 
la the time of Queen Anne, a Britifli army was feen for 
the Arft time in^pain, in order to fopport Charles of' 
Anftria agtttnft Pfulip the grandfon of Louis XIV. 
The ill (iiccefs of that attempt is related under the ar- 
ticle Brivain, N"3^2 — 359; Slid thus the crown of 
Spain fell to a branch of the houfe of Bourbon, in con- 
fcqucncc of which the courts of France and Spain ge- 
nerally a^ed in the clofeft concert^ till the revolution, 
which at prefent aftoniftles Europe, put an end to mo- 
narchical government in the former country. The wars 
of thefe two courts with Britain are related under 
that article and Amsrica i and thefe, with an uiiAic- 
Gefsful attempt on Algiers, and the threatened war re- 
fpe^ing Nootka Sound (fee that article), conftitute the 
moft important part of the Spanifti hiftory till the de- 
poficfcin and murder of Louis XVI. of France. On 
that event Spain joined her forces to rhofe of thc Em- 
pire, Britain, and PrufCa, to chaftife the Convention, 
and prcvtnt thufe democratical principles which' had 
ruined France from behigfpread through tite other na- 
tions of Europe. Wc cannot fay that her exertions 
udded much to the ftrength of the alliance t and being 
unable to <kfeud herfelf aganift the furious inroads of 
the republican ^troops, fife was glad to make a feparate 
peacse with •the Convent ion.. See 'RkvolUtion.* 

The vhr of Spaiti, during the months of June, }tf]y,' 
and Auguft; is estceiflveiy hot in the day-tim<^; butthd 
reft of the year it it-pleifant and temperate." Even 
during tiie above months it is very cool in the (hade ; 
and fO'cdld in the uiglit, that it makes a traveller (hi- 
verf tad in the day-time flic violent heat continues 
only for about fodr or five hourSi In the north, on 
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the mountains, and near the fca-chaft, the air is much 
lefii faltry in fummef than in tlie ftmth, efpecially in the ' 
lower parts of the country, and at a diftance from the 
Tea. ' It feldoffl rains here, except about the equinoxes : 
tl>e frofts ate vc^ gentle towards the fomh; but on the 
monntains fo the north and north'CaA the air is very 
Ihatp in vrihter. 

Though there arc fomc fandy barren deferts in theSoiland 
fouth, and many barren mountains in the" north, yet 
the grittter part of -the conn try,, particularly in the val- 
leys and pUins, the foil is good, producing a great va- 
riety of rich wines,, oil, "and fruits ; fuch as oranges, le- 
mons, prunes, citrons, almonds, raifins, dates, figs, chef- 
nuts, pomegranates, capers, pears, and peaches; but 
nor a fuf&cieiicy of grain, which is chiefty owing to the 
ncgkft of tillage. Wheat and barley arc the molt 
cotumoii grain ; the former of which is faid by fomc to 
be the beft in Europe. There is not much flax, hemp,. ^ 
oat^, or hay, in Spain : but there is plenty of honey, 
fait, fine wool, ftlk, and cotton; and, in fomc places, of 
rice and fugar canes. Here alfo arc abundance of 
mules, and in fome provinces, of horfta, together with 
deer, wild fowl, and other game, chamois and other 
goats, but few horned cattle. Wolves are almoft the. 
only wild bealls in' the country. The Herb kali, which 
is iifed in making fait, foap, and glafs, grows in great 
plenty on the fea-(hore. The wild bulls, 11 fed in their 
buli-(ights, arc bred in Andalufia. The fcas about Spain 
are well ftored with fifti ; among which is the anchovy, 
in the Mediterranean. Wc may guefs at the number of' 

(hcep here by that of the fhepherds, which is faid to 
be about forty thoufand. The fheep that bear the fine*^ 
wool move regularly, every fummer, from fouth to 
north, along the moiiiitainB, w’hich yield a great variety 
of fweet herbs and plants, and return again towards 
winter. During this progrefs, large quantities of fait 
are diiiributcd among them, and all poflible care is tak- 
en both of their health and fleeces. 148 

The chief mountains arc the Pyrenees, which ft retch 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic ocean, but not *^*”'^'^**** 
in a direft line, for near 200 miles : their breadth is, ' 
in fome places, not Icfs- than 80. That called the PL' 
df Midi is of a prodigious height. Over thefe monn- 
tains there are only about five paffages out of Spain in- 
to France, and thefe alfo narrow ; even the valleys be- 
tween the mountains arc covered with thick and lofty 
woods. The other chains in Spain are the Sierra 
d^Occa, Sierra Molino, Sierra MorenS, and Sierra Ne^ 
vadaor the Snowy mountains. Near Gibraltar, oppo- 
fite to Mount Abyla in Africa, ftands the celebrated ’ 

M^unt Calpc ; thefe were anciently called HtnuUs^s 
pillars* The mountains yield great quantities of tim- 
ber for fliipping, wbich arc conveyed by the Ebro and 
other rivers to the Mediterranean. According to the 
anciettt and modem writers, they abound alfo with gold, 
filvtr, iron, had, tin, cinnabar, quickfilvcr, alum, tl- 
triot, copperas, litpi^ calUminaris, &c. befides gema apd 
mineral waters both hot and cold. The gold-and filv^r 
mines are not worked at prefent, but thofe of iron are.' 

The itcclcA of the former isowing partly to the indq,* 

Icncc or the Spaniards, and partly to the gold and filver' 
imported from America. BcQdes the' rivd's’Mioho, . 
Douro, Tagus, Monda, Lima, and Tluadiaita^ mentiort* 

^d in Portnoi, bhl y^hich have their fources’ih 
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tlie m©{l confidfrable arc the Ebro, formerly Iherus^ degree. 
Guadalavier, aiicicntly Tuna, Guadalquiver or Batts , 

Segura, and Xucar. 

The Spaniards are :eea 1 ous RomaniHi;. Nowhere is 
there more pomp, farce, and parade, in what regarda 
religion ; and nowhere Tcfa true Chrlilianity. Their 
zeal and their fuperllitian exceed that of any other Ro- 
man Catholic, country, unlefs pr'haps we fhould except 
PortugaL Nowhere did the fnquifition rcigh with great- 
er terror ; there being no fiibje£l who was not liable to 
be profeciited by the /fofy ojjice, as it is called ; how- 
tver, the powers of that tribunal arc now greatly dimi- 
nirtied, even in Spain. There are eight archbilhops in 
Spain, feven in America, and one in Afia at Manilla ; 
each of N\hich has his fufFragan bifhops. The arch- 
hi/hop of Toledo is primate, chancellor of Caftile, and, 
by virtue of his ofHce,,privy-counfellor. He is faid to 
have a revenue of loo,ooo1. ilerling fer annum, or more. 

The king nominates all archbifhops and bilhops ; and 
fince 1753 all fmall benefices arc alfu in his gift. He 
has alfo lately obtained a power to tax ecclefiaftical pof- 
fedionfl according to Ills plcafiire and the exigency of 
afTairs. Though the reft of the nation is poor, the 
clergy arc immenfely ridi, and their revenues of all 
kinds very great. Mofl of the towns and effates 
belong to them, and are exempt from all public bur- 
dens ; yet their avarice is infatiable, efpecially that of 
the Mendicant friars, though they profefs poverty. 

"l^heir commerce, which is free from all duties and im- 
poRs, is alfo a rich fund to them. Though the Spa- 
niards are naturally men of wit and of an elevated genius, 
yet little progrefs in the fcienccs is to be expeded from 
them, while the clergy ufe their utrnoft efforts to keep 
them in ignorance, branding all literary refcarches with 
the name of here fy, and inveighing againli the feats of 
the muics as the fchnols of hell, where the devil teaches 
forccry. There are 22 imiverlities, and ftvcral acade- 
mics, in Spain ; but To condituted, and under fuch re- 
ilridiom), that they can never attain to any meufure of 
true learning. There arc few printing houfes in Spain ; 
and mod of the books in that languageare publiflicd in 
otlier countries. 

In regard to trade and marnifadurcs, the Spaniards 
arc far from making fuch a figure as might be exped- 
eJ. Moil of the laborious work in tlicir hu/bandry, 
nuinufadures, and bandicraftB, is performed by the 
French, efpecially in the two Caftiles and the midland 
provinces, the natives being cither too lazy or too proud 
to ttoop to fuch employments. By thefc means, the 
French ufually return witli large fortunes to their own 
coutitr)’ . The chief manufadurcs of Spain arc thofc of 
lilk, wool, iron, copper, and other hardwares; but thefe 
fall far fhori of the flourirtiing condition to which they 
might be brought : hence a great part of the treafures of 
America go to the foreign merchants, who fupply them 
with goods for that part of the world. However, it if 
certain, that Spain, fince it hath had princes of the 
houfc of Bourbon upon the throne, hath improved its 
rcvrnucH, incrcaf**! its forces by fca and land, and ap- 
plied iifelf more than it did before to manufadurcs aud 
imfhandiy ; having iliaken off, in fome meafute, that 
idle incJolr’iit difpahtioti which rendered it fo contempt- 
ible in the eyes of other natfons ; but it w^ill be a long 
time before they will be able to fupply the wants of 
their own country, aad thofe of America, in any great 
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Spain is extremely well fituated Jot 
but mod of its produce is exported by foreigt 
cept what is carried to the Indies ; and even 
gard to that trade, they are little better than fa 
the Engliili, French, a^d l^ujians., Smu^lii)^, 

which was formerly carried to a gr^at height, is 
a great mcafurc fupprefled.,, }>iuce the year 1750^ the 
exportation of lilver hath been allowed ou tlu; payment 
o£ ^ />rr cent. From 1735 to 1756, the Rotas 

and galleons were difeontinued, and the trade to Ame- 
rica carried on in rcgiflcr Riips, whieh any merchant 
might fend, on permiiaon obtained from the councRof 
the Indies : but then the Rotas aud galleons were re- 
Rored. The Affogue (hips arc two veffds which curry 
quickfilver on the king’s account to VTera Cruz.* There 
is a company which has an cxcl^five grant for trading 
to the Caraccas ; and another for trading to Porto Ri- 
co, the bay of Honduras, the province of Guatimala 
and Hifpaniola ; but the Spanilh part of the lall, it is 
faid, hath been lately ceded to the French. One fiiip, 
aud fometimes^two, falls annually from Manilla, in the 
iRand of Luconia, one of the Philippines, for Acapul- 
co in Mexico : her cargo, which belongs to the con- 
vents, cuniiRs of the principal commodities of that part 
of the world ; but the return from Acapulco is for the 
mofl part made in, money, aud amounts to a vail fum, 
as appeared from the treafurc found 011 board the Aca- 
pulco (hip taken by Lord Anfon. In return for the 
man u fad II res fent to America, the Spaniards receive 
gold. River, cochineal, indigo, the cocoa or chocolate 
nut, logwood and other dyeing woods, fugar, tobacco, 
fnuff, and otlier produfitons of that part uf the world ; 
fupplyin][( moft part of Europe and Alia with thefiivcr 
which they bring from thence in their galleons. In the 
time of the Moors and Goths, this luugdoin was ex- 
ceedingly populous. It is faid to have then contained 
between twenty and thirty millions ; whereas now it 
dues not coutain above nine : and this, among other 
caufes, is owing to the pride and lazinefs of the inhabi- 
tants, w'ant of manufadtures and good regulations, tie- 
gled of the mines and agriculture, thecxpulfion of the 
Moors, the peopling of America, heavy taxes, the great 
number of convents, exceflivc venery, and the confe- 
quent in fecundity of both fexes. Their debauchery and 
flcrility are partly occaRoned by their way of living ; 
for they make great ufc of fpices,. and drink a great 
deal of chocolate, and Rrong wine mixed with brandy. 

The caufes afligned for the want of people in Spain will 
account in fome meafure for its poverty; potwitbRand- 
ing it is computed that it receives one year with an- 
other, fetting aRde other Turns, above 26 millions of 
pieces of eight, in regiRcred gold and River. As uioR 
of the manufadlures that are Tent to America are fur- 
niRicd by Britain, France, Italy, and Holland, fo a 
great part of the treafurc brought home by the gal- 
leons is paidtp the merchants of thofe nations* 

The conRitution of Spain is pxefcnt an abTolutCQ^n^iiu- 
hereditary monarchy, when; the. females inherit in de- tion and g< 
fault of the males. The king, in his title, enumcfatcs 
moR of the prpyinccs and particular parts, pf ^he domi- 
nions be has been or is poffcffcd oL In fpcaking of 
him, he is commonly called bis CatMi or the 

Catholic King, The hereditary prince is commonly 
Rylcd Prince of ^urias, and the other royal children . 

Infants, The kings of Spain are never crowned f they 

fee in 
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Spain: fcem tokAve a power to difpofe inf the crown to what 
•-v** brunch (» the royal fsfnily they pleafe. For the admi* 
i)f(lratro 3 of the government and of jufticc, here arc f«- 
veral utiocils and tribunals ; as the junto or cabinet 
coimc^i, the privy council* the council of war, the coun. 

' cjJ^Caftile, the council of the inquiUtion^tbe council 
'*^f finances, the council of the Indies, the feven courts 
of royal audiences, See* 

The general hillory of Spain proves how great an 
ruveh in influence the cortes had in former tin^e8 in the moft 
important affairs of government ; fuch as war or peace, 
and the levying of taxes. But during a long courfe of 
years they have not been affembled, except for the fake 
of form ; and the fovereigns, irithout violence, or for- 
mally rcjeAing their intervention, have found means to 
elude their authority. They promulgate from the tlironc 
certain ordinances under the name of Pra^mtkit the 
preambles of which give us to underflaod, that they 
claim the fame authority as if they had been publtfhed 
in the affembly of the cortes ; who are never convok- 
ed but at the acceffion of a new monarch, to admini- 
Acr to him an oath in the name of the nation, and to 
fwcar fidelity to him. As this event happened fo late* 
ly as the month of September 1789, when the prefent 
king of Spain received the homage of all his fubjeds in 
the church of St Jerome at Madrid, it may not be un- 
acceptable to give an account of the ufual mode of af- 
fembling them. 

** On this occafioii letters of convocation arc fent to 
all the grandees; to all perfows bearing titles of Caf- 
tilc ; to all the prelates ; and to every city which has a 
right to fend deputies to the cortes. The two fir A 
claifes reprefent the nobility ; the prieAs fit in the name 
of the clergy ; and the cities, which depute one of their 
magiftrates, reprefent the people.” Except on the 
above-mentioned occafion, the cortes of ilie whole 
kingdom have been afTembltd but twice during the 
prelcnt century, and only once upon public bufinefs, in 
the year 1713, when Philip V. convoked them to give 
their approbation to the Pragmatic Sanction, which 
changed the order of fuccellion to the throne. 7’hcy 
are Aiil conCulted, for the fake of form, in certain cafes $ 
but then, the members of which they are compofed 
correfpoud w'hh each other without affcmbling. At 
their breaking up in 1715, it was regulated, that they 
(hould be reprefented by a permanent committee, whofc 
office it fiiould be to watch over the adminiAration of 
that pat;t of the taxes known by the name of Millenest 
and which had been granted under Philip II. with the 
formal coufent of the cortes, upon certain conditions, 
which the monarch fwore to obferve. They retained 
the adminiAration of thefe impoAs until the year 1718, 
when Cardinal Alberoni, whofc ardent and imperious ge- 
nius was irritated at fuch fliackles, transferred it to ^e 
hands of the fovereign. From that time, the affembllcs 
of the deputies of the kingdom have received no more 
of the revenues of the Aate than is ncccAary to pay the 
falanes and defray the cxpeiices of the members. . Thefe 
are eight in number, and are chofen in the following 
manner !: All the provinces of CaAile unite to nominate 
fix ; Catalonia and Majorca appoint one ; and the re- 
gencies of Vaichtia and Amgon cleft the eighth. Thefe 
deputies hold their places fix years, at the end of which 
a new fteftion takes jplacc in the fame manner. As a 
scliftr of their ancient rights, they Aill retain the prlvi- 
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legc of being, by virtue of their places, memhers of t lie 
council of finances, by which the fovereign cummuni- ' 
cates to the nation the ncceflity of levying any new tax; 
and the approbation they are fuppofed to give to the 
royal refolution, is a fliadow of tlic confcnt of the cor- 
tes, without which taxes could not formerly be either 
levied or augmented. But it is cafy to peiccive bow 
feeble this rampart of liberty muft be, which is only 
farmed of a fmall number of citizens, who poirefs but 
little re4 power ; are under the controid of govei n- 
ment, from which they expeft favours and preferments ; 
and who, after all, reprefent the moA numerous indeexi, 
but leaA refpefted, port of the nation. The provinces 
of Btfcay and Navarre, which have alTemblies and par- 
ticular privileges, fend alfo, on fome occafions, deputks 
to the throne ; but they do not make a part of the 
body of the deputies of the kingdom, and tlicir cotiAi- 
tuents fix at pfeafure the objeft and duration of their 
temporary miffion. 

The adminiAration of Spain is divided into fix prin- 
cipal departments. The miniAer for foreign affairs h 
in many refpefts the direfting miniAer, and receives, as 
a mark of diAiiiftion, the title of fccrclary of Aate. The 
mtniiler of war has but a circumferibed authority. He 
is prefident of the council of war, which is rather a tri- 
bunal than a board of adminiAration ; but the infpec- 
tors of the infantry, and thofc of the cavalry, dragoons, 
and provincial regiments, draw op a Aatenient of what- 
ever relates to the corps of which they have the direc* 
tion ; and the miniAer at war has only to prrfent the 
memorials they give in to the king. The marine mi- 
iiiAer has no afibciates. The chiefs of the three de- 
partments of Ferrol, Carthagena, and Cadiz, and in- 
ipeftors of the marine, arc named by the king, on the 
reprefentation of the miniAer ; but the marine ordi- 
nances prepared by him alone, require only the fanc- 
tion of the king. The miniAer of the finances fhoidd 
properly be under the iafpeftion of the ftiperintendant- 
gcneral of that department ; but thefe tw'o offices were 
fame time fince united, and will probably be fo^coiiti- 
nued ; for the feparation of them would multiply, with- 
out necefiily, the fprings of government ; and tlie in- 
tereAs of the .Aate require that they ffiould be Amplified 
as much as permanent forms, thofe facred bulwarks of 
juAice and property, will admit. 

The higher nobility confiA of counts, marquifes,. 
and dukes. The grandees, who have precedence of all 
others, next the king and princes of the blood, arc nam- 
ed but of thefe. They have the privilege of being 
covered in the king’s prcfeiicc, who Aylcs them in his 
letters Illujlrlous ; and in fpt-aking to them or of tlirm, 
their Eminenets : but there are others befido the gran- 
dees who are covered in the king’s prefence ; as cardi- 
nals, nuncios, archbiffiops, the grand prior of Catlilc 
and. the grand prior ex" Malta, the generals of the ordei-a 
of St Dominic and St Francis, amb^Aadors of crow^ned 
heads, the knights of the gulden ileece, and of the 
three military orders of St James, Cdatrava, and Al- 
cantara, when the king ailiAs at their refpedldve chap- 
ters in quality of grandmaAer. No grandee can be ap« 
prehended for any crime but by the exprefs order of the 
king ; and they have many other privilegea hefidea 
theie. lAic inferior nobility Ayk thcmfelvca Ciiva/Zerar 
and HitlalgQi, 

Of the. orders in Spain, that of the golden Acccc is 

the 
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Sp^iii. the principal ; which was infliiuted in I430 PtiiUp wliick one ihauld he fufficiently-aciiuaanted urti t^lhe art 
the Good duke of Bui^undy« and is comnioii now to of cookiogt and with the. Superior art of pros 'ding 
r the kiDgfs of Spain and the houfe of Audria* Tlie or- the jcHimey r wlitcjt soipilios Ovperfe^ koewlcd « of the 
kii7ir?^ der of ^'Jago de Compoftella was inftituted in tlie year country tbrougli whitk he iaio pafs« that he ibIU feenre 
hood. 1^75 Ferdinand II. king of Leon. The order of a flock of wine^ hreadt4^iiKieat«iDpUoes whcfVjthcfe 
Caiatrava was foonded by Sancho ITL of Caflile. The nceh and fqcb a flocltaafniy>|>efiitmaUtocirry^im 
order of Alcantara owes its inflitution to Ferdinand II. through the diilrt^ in w'hiOTahe£B are aat to be ob* 
icing of Leon. The three laft orders have large com** tained. Forhimfelfi htsfervanU^ and hia baggage, be 
ftianderics or eflates annexed to them. Tire maflera of flionld purchnfis three flrong asulffH ableto fupport the 
them were once fo powerful, that they difputed the load which is to be put upon them* In Hia baggage be 
king’s authority over them ; wliereupon the king pro- fliould have (heets, a nistrafs, a bUnketi and a quilt* a 
cured thofe mailcrlhips to be conferred on himfelf by tablecloth, knives, foiks, and fpoons, with a copper 
the Pope, that they might no longer affunie an indc- vefTcl fufficiently capacious to boil hit iacat» Thislhoukl 
pendency of the (late. The knights of thefe three or- be furniflted with a cover and lock. Each of the fer* 
ders are efteemed noblemen. vants (hould have a gun (lung by the fide of his mule. 

Hsvcxiucs. in the la(l century, the revenues of Spain amminted To travel as an ccouotnifl in Spain, a man mufl he 

to* 32 or 53 millions of livres i but afterwards they contented to take his chance for con veyanoc, aiKl either 
were fo reduced, that they did not exceed feven or go by tlw poll, wherever it is eftablifhed ; or join with 
eight millions. At prcfeiit, the revenues of the crown officers, going to their various flations ; to hire a coach, 
arifiDg in Spain are computed at five millions flerling^r or quietly refign himfelf to a calafh, a calafine, a horfc, 
aK/i»fn,befide8what arifes fromAmerica. The filveriniiics a mule, or a borrico. This laft is the moft conve- 


there arc inexhauftible ; and of the produce of thefe a nient for the purpofe of crofting the country, or of wan- 
fifth belongs to the king. The taxes in Spain are nu- dering among the mountains. If he is to traverfe any 
merous and heavy. Thelarul forces, in time of peace, diftridl infefted by banditti, it will be fafe for him to * 
arc computed at about 80,000 f and in time of war, go by the common carriers, in which cafe he will be 

mud be much more numerous. Their navy at prefent mounted on a good mule, and take the place which 

cannot be afeertained. Would have been occtirpied by fome bale of goods. Any 

Language. The language of this country, efpecially that fpoken one, who is fond of botany, for ftiort cxcurfions, will > 
ill Caftile, which is by far the piireft, approaches the make choice of a borrico. This is always to be had 

neareft to the liXtin of any language in Europe, mixed when, as in fome villages, neither horfe nor mule are to 

with Arabic words and terminations introduced by the be obtained. 1 have iifed this honourable appellation 
Moors. In fome provinces, the vulgar tongue is a dia* for the moft patient of all animals, becaufe I would not 
le6l of the old French, or rather Ga Icon, which is little (hock the delicacy of a young traveller, by telling him, 
underftood in the others. In Bifcay, the language is at his firft fetting out, that he may fbmettmes find him- 
faid to be a dialefl of the Gothic or Celtic, and to have felf under the neceflity of riding upon an afs. He muft 
fome analogy with the Welch and Irifh. As to what however, know, fur his confolation, that an afs dors 
regards the charaAer of the Spaniards, they do not want not appear fo contemptible in Spain' as in the Colder 
either an inclination or capacity for the fciences ; but regions of the north. 

have hardly an opportunity of acquiring any true learn- ** The beft time for him to begin this expedition is 
iiig or knowledge, at lead in their fcliools and uiiiverli- in autumn, w^hen he may go by Bayonne, Burgos, Val- 
lies. They are admired for their fecrccy, conftaocy, ladolid, and Segovia, haftentng to the court of Ilde- 
gravity, patience in adverfity, and loyalty. They are fonfo. Here he is to procure letters for the chief cities 
nlfo faid to be true to their word, great enemies to ly- in Spain. On thefe will depend the whole pleafure of 
ing, and fo nice and jealous in point of honour, that his excurlion. During the winter be may fee ''all the 
they will (lick at nothing to wipe off any (lain that is fouth of Spain, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, Cadiz, Gib- 
caft upon it. Among their vices and defefls are reck- raltar, Malaga, Granada, Carthagena, Murcia, Alicant, 
oned their pride and contempt of foreigners, their indo- Valencia, and Barcelona. Returning by Zaragoza to 
lence, lazinefs, lull, bigotry, and credulity in believing Aranjuez to thefpring, he may follow the Merino flock 
the feigned miracles and legends of their monks. They to the mountains of the north, whilfl the country, on 
are alib faid to be extremely palTionate, jealous, and vin* which he has tut*ned bis back, is rendered unfit for tnm 
didivc ; and are noted, above any other European na- veiling, by the diflblving heats, by want of provifionSf 
tion, for defpiring and negle£ling agriculture, arts, and and by malignant fevers. This feafon will be beft em- 
tnanufadlures. ployed in Galicia, the Aflurias, and the provinces of 

.‘^oine di- Wc will here fubjoin fome diredlions for travelling in bifcay, taking Salamanca and Ledn in the way.” 
rc£tinn» for Spain by Mr Townfend, a late refpedlable traveller ; as SpA/y» See Mexico. 

travelling they will enable the reader to form a more diftindt no- SPALATRO, orSrAMTTO.a rich, populous, and 
in Spain, country than he could obtain ftrong town of the republic of Venice, capital of Vc- 

froiii general defeription. nciian Dalmatia, with a go^ haiiiour and an archbi- 

i^cnvnfetJs ” To travel commodioufly in Spain, a man (hould (hop’s fee. Here arc the ruins of the palace of Diocle- 
•travehy have a good conftitution, two good fervants, letters of flan, of which the late Mr Robert Adam publiihed in 

Vol, I, credit for the principal cities, and a proper introduc- a fplendid account, enriched with 71 fbUo^ates. 

tion to the beft families, both of the native inhabitants In 1 784,Spalatro was nearly depopulated by the plapr. 
and of ft rangers fettled in the country. It is ftrongbyfituation, being built on a peninfula. which 

** The language will be eafily acquired. is joined to .Terra Flrma by a neck of land half a mile 

His fervants (hould be a Spaniard and a Swifs ; of over. It is feated on the gulf of Venice, 35 milca 

loulh- 
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In, a mcafure taken from the fpacc between the 
........hfand the tip of the little finger when both arc 

ftrcit/ed out. The fpan is ciliraalcd at three hand- 
bp^dihs or nine inches. 

^ SPANDRELE, the folidwork on each haunch of 
an arch, to keep it from fpreading. 

SPANHEIM (Kxekiel), a learned writer in the 
I7iri ceniur)% wa.^ horn at Geneva in 1629 ; and 
in \ 6 j ^.2 went to Leyden to lludy. Here he diftin- 
guilhed himfclf to great advantage ; and his reputation 
ipreading, Charles Louis clcilor palatine fent for him 
to be tutor to his only fon. This ta(k our author dif- 
charged to the entire fatisfa<iiiion of the ele^^or ; by 
whom he was alfo employed in divers negotiations at 
foreign courts. He aftei wards entered into the fervice 
of the clckfior of Brandenburg, who in 1680 fent him 
envoy-extraordinary to the court of France, and foon 
after made him a miniller of ftatc. After the peace of 
Ryfwic, he was again fent on an cmhafTy to France, 
wliere he continued from the year 1697 to 1702. The 
clcclor of Brandt nhurg liaving during that interval af- 
lumed the title of o/Prt^a, conferred on him the 
title and dignity of a baron. In 1702 he left France ; 
and went atnbailador to England, where he hadt>een 
Itveral times. Here he died in 1710, aged 81 years. 
It is furprifing, that in difoharging the duties of a pub- 
lic miniiler with fo much exaflneS, and amidil fo ma* 
ny dilfercnt jounieys, he could find time enough to 
write the feveral books publifbed by likn. It may be 
faid of him, that he acquitted hirnfelf in his negotiatiouB 
like a perfon who had nothing elfc in his thoughts j 
and that he wrote like a man who had fpent his whole 
time in his iludy. The principal of his works are, 

De pr^Jlantta et ufu numifmatum antiquorum ; the beil 
.edition of which is in two volumes folio. 2. Several 
fetters or differtations on fcarce and curious medals. 

3. A preface and notes to the edition of the emperor 
Julian’s works, printed at Leipfic in 1696, folio. 

SPANIEL, in zoology. Sec Can is. 

SPAR, in mineralogy, a name given to thofc earths 
which break eafily into ihomboIdbT, cubical, or lamU 
nated fragments with poliilied furfaces. As the term 
^ar is thus applied to ilones of different kinds, without 
any regard to the ingredients of which they arc com- 
pofed, fome additional term mud be ufed to exprefst he 
condituent parts as w'ell as the figure ; for indance, cal- 
careous fpar, gypfeous fpar, &c. The fpars found in 
Britain and Ireland are of four different fpeciesj opaque, 
refrafting, diaphanous, and daladlllical. i. The opaque 
fpar is rhomboidal, hexangular, and triangular, of va« 
rious colours, and is found in mines in Wales, Derby- 
(hire, 8cc. and at Ovens near Cork. a. The refra£ling 
fpar is rhomboidal, (liows objects fecn through it double, 
and fometimes 8, 12, or 16 images at once. It is 
frequent in the lead mines of Derby ihire, Yurkfhire, 
&;c. 3. Diaphanous fpar is rhomboidal, triangular, 

hexangular, pyramidal or columnar ; and is found in 
mines, quarries, and caverns, in many different ‘places, 

4. Stala6\itical fpar, icicle or drop-done, is formed by 
the running or dropping of water, containing a large 
proportion of calcareous earth. It is opaque, generally 
laminated, hut from accidental circumdances afTumes va- 
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rious forms. It occurs at Kuarefborough in Yorkihirc, 
and at Ovens near Coik. 

A new fpccics of fpar has lately been found in the 
Ead Indies, which, from its extreme hardmfs, approach- 
ing to that of a diamond, is called aAnmanitnefpar, It 
was difeovered by Dr Black of Edinburgh to be a dr- 
dim^ fpccies. Plappening one djy to vifit a lapidary, 
it was ihown to him among other fpeclmens as a fione 
that was ufed in the Ead Indies for polithing gems, and 
grinding other hard fubdances. Dr Black immediately 
liiigled out a fpecimen which he feiU to Mr Grevillc, 
who requeded M. Klaproth to analvze it. 

There are two varieties of this lp:ir; one of them 
comes from China, and crydallircs in hexagonal prifms 
without pyramids, the length of the fides varying from 
fix to twelve lines ; their breadth being about nine, of 
a gray colour with diiTercnt fiiades. Though the en- 
tire pieces art* opaque, the th.in lamin® arc trinTparenr, 
and when broken, its furface aj'pears lli;:;htly d.iatc l. 
Its crydals arc cuvcrcd wjtli a very line and ftrongiy 
adhering cruli, compofed of fcales of lil\cry mica, mixed 
with panicles of red feliUfpar. Sometimes the futface 
has martial pyrites or yellow Inlphuvct of iron adhering 
to it. Its liardncfs is fo great, that i> not only cutsi 
glafs as euiily ‘ds the tiiainond, but even fci'alclus .ock- 
cryftal and other very hard doiics. It* fpecilic gravity 
is to that of water cib 3 7 I o to icoo. Sonictitnes it 
contains cryilallizcd grairn, of magnetic oxyJ of iron, 
which may be feparated from the done when pulveri- 
zed by means of the le«ulilone. 

The other kind found in Hindollan is of a whiter co- 
lour, and of a mure laminated texture than the former: 
the grains of iron contained in il arc likewdfe of a fmall- 
er li/e than thofe of the former ; they are not diffufed 
through ill* fubdance, but only adhere to its furfacc. 

This (par is exceedingly diflicult to analyze. To do 
fo, M. .Klaproth was obliged to melt it no Icfs than 12 
times with 15 parts of foda or mineral alkali, in a filvcr 
crucible ; the heat being each lime continued for five 
hours as ftrong as the ciuciblc could bear. Aftir each 
fufion the mafs was foftened by boiling didillcd wa- 
ter, filuring and precipitating by acids the fmall quan- 
tity of caith which the alkali had difiblvcd ; and lallly, 
that portion w'hich had not been decompofed was di- 
gefted at different times with concentrated and boiling 
acids. By this tedious procefs he at length found, 
that the fpar confiilcd of alumiiie and anuthcr kind uf 
earth, in the proportion of a to 1, the nature of wiiicli 
it not underwood. It is not filiccoiis earth, as it docs 
not combine with fixed alkalies in a melting heat ; and 
for want of opportunities to make a fufficient number 
of experiments, our author was unable to dcUrmine 
whether it be a lixth fimplc earth, or a compofilion of 
two or more earths w'hich he was nut able to fcparatc. 

From a letter of M. Morveau to Mr Crcll, it ap- 
pears that this ftonc is alfo found in France. A fmall 
bit of this was tried by him in prefenee of Mr Wedge- 
wood, and he found that its fpccific gravity w’as fuperior 
to the fpar of China, being no IcL than 4.1803, and 
the true adamantine fpar of China gave 3.8222. 

SPARGANIUM, mur-xeed, in botany: A genus 
of plants belonging to the clafs of monacia^ and to the 
order of ; and in the natural fyffem ranged 
under the 3d order, Calamaria. The amentum of tlic 
4 N male 
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Sparmantiia male flower is roundiflit the calyx is t-riphyllous^ a^d 
II there is no corolla. The amentum of the female flower 
> rcfcmhlcs that of the mule. The ftigma is bifid ; the 

fruit is a <lry berry coutaining one feed. There arc two 
fpecics, the eredlum and natans» both of them natives of 
Great Britain and Ireland, i. The ereHum, great but- 
rced, has a flem two or three feet high, ere^, firm and 
branched ; the lower leaves are triangular, the upper 
ones plain. The male heads are much fmallerthau the 
female. This fpecies flowers in July, and is frequent 
on the banks of rivers and hikes and near llagnant wa- 
ters. 2. The natunSf floating or lilile bur-vecd, has a 
(talk about two feet long. The leaves float, are about 
a fo(jt long, one-fourth of an inch wide at the bafe, and 
one-eighth in the middle, and end in a point. The male 
fpherulcsare generally three, and all ft fide ; the female 
« are commonly three, the two lower being fupportedon 
pL'duncles, the uppermoft fcflilc. It flowers in July, 
and grows in pools and lakes, but is rare. 

SPA RMANNIA, in botViny ; a genus of plants be- 
longing to the clafs polyafuhucy and to the otder of 
monii^ynia. The corolla couGfts of four petals, and is 
bciit back ; the ric^inria arc numerous and fwella little; 
the calyx is quadripliyllone ; the capfule is angulated, 
qulnqiicbciilar and tchinated. Tlierc is only one fpe^ 
cies, the jlfrlcana* 

.SPARROW, in ornithology. See Frincilla. 

ill ornithology. Sec b'AUco. 

Si\iRROti'-Grafi. See Asparagus. 

SPARRY-acid. Sec pLoik^Acidf andCuKMisTRY, 
Index* 

SPARTA, or Lacid.«:mon, the cppital of the 
country of Laconia in Greece, an ancKiit and moil rc- 
now'tied flute, the inhabitants of which have been in all 
T ages ccldiratcd for the fuigularity of their laws and eba- 
The hiftory ra£ler. — The liiilory of Sparta for many ages is entirely 
c.fMurta iubulous ; and the authentic accounts commence only 
mUtlyfa. celebrated lawgiver Lyenrgus, who flourifVitd 

rhrViincof article Lycurgus. 

J yc'.n^ui. After hi? death, the full important iianfai^lioii which 
vve Ijiid mentioned in the Spartan hilloiy is the Mtlfc- 
nian war, which commenced in the year 752 I'l. C. and 
eudid ill the total rcdu£liou of the Mefleniun territory, 
af. rcIntLd under the article Mi ssi nia. During this 
period, according to fonie aulhoia, a great change took 
place in the government of Sparta. 'Phis wa« the crea- 
tion cf the ephoti, which isafeiibed to one of the kings 
named 7 X’fe/’c-w/aJ. This man perceiving that there 
was a nccxfiiiy for leaving magiftrates to execute the 
laws, when the kings were obligc^l to be in the field, 
appointed tlic magiiirates above mentioned, who after- 
wards made fo great a figure in the Hate (fee Fpu-ori )• 
One great privilege of the ephori was, that they did 
iiot rife up at the prcfence of th.c kings, as all other ma- 
yillralcs did : anoilicT that if the king? oiTended 
. ipdnll the laws, the ephori took .cognizance of the of- 
it-nce, and inflicted a fuitable puniihifient. From the 
ia fl ekc^iicn of the ephori, the year was denominated as 
nt Athens, fiom the firfl. cle<^Hc^n of the ardioiih'. 

The conqudl of Meflenia gave Sparta the fupcrlurity 
f ver the rJX of the ilutcs, excepting only th.it of Athens, 
vhich for a long time continned to be a very trouldc- 
l(.mc rival ; but il.e eentifiB h'eiwccn thefe t\v<» rival 
i:atc» I'-avc been lo fully related tinder the article At- 
tica, Ujal nothing mme is rtquihLe to be added iii this 
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place. In the time of the Perfiau war, Leoibdas the Sparta. 
Spartan king diftinguifhed hiznfclf in fuch a nvlnfier, as 
to become the admiration not only of that butlof every > 
fucceeding age. It being rtfolvcd in a gcncra\co!iiicil ^ 
to defend the ftraits of Thcrmopylie agaiiift thV^erfi-t'o 
ans, 7000* foot were put under the command ur^7,o-thcj[p.iii^ 
nidas ; of whom, however, only 300 were Spartans, ^ihctf.ir 
Leonidas did not think it pri^icablc to difend the paLn'l^^^* 
againflfuch multitudes aathc Perfiau king commanded i 
and therefore privately told his friends, that his defign * 
wan to devote hiinfelf to death for bis country. duttjh^t 

XerxeS advancing near the (Iraits, was (Irungely fur- *7 »* ■-//, 
prifvd to find that the Greeks were rcfolvcd to difpule 
his palfagc ; for be had always flattered himfclf, that oal*' 
his approach they wrould betake themfclvcs to flight, 
and not attempt to oppofe his innumerable forccf:. 
However, Xerxes (llll entertaining fomc hopes of their 
flight, waited four days without undertaking any thing, 
on purpofe to give them time to rclrcat. During tiii« 
time, he ufed bis utmoil endeavours to gain and corrupt 
Leonidas, promifing to make him mailer of all Grceix 
if he would come over lo his intcreft. His offers being 
reje61ed w ith contempt and iiulignation, the king order- 
ed him by a herald to deliver up his army. Leonidas, 
in a llyle and w^ith a fpivit truly iarotiical, aniwered, 

“ Come ihyfelf, and take, them.** Xerxes, at this re- 
ply, tranfported W'ith rage, com mand^d the MclU'S and 
CiflUns to march againli them, tuke them all slive, and^ 5 
bring them fo him in fouers. The Medcs, not able to 


flat 


bring 

Hand the fliock of the Gietks, Ibdn betook themfelvts ^ 
to flight: and in their room liydaiues w^^s ordered toj.r/.it 
ndvatice with ilmi body which was called Irnm^jrfuU andil.ri^l ter. 
confilled of io,oco chofew men ; but w hen thefc came 
to clofe with the Greeks, they fucrt cihd no Lttierthsn 
the Medes and Ciinaiia, being obliged to retire with 
gieat fkuighlcr. The next day the Pc?fians, refleciing | 

oil the fmull numl>er of their enemies, and ftippofing fv> 
many of them to be wounded that they could not pof- 
flbly [TiBintain a fecond fight, rcfolvcd to make anoiher 
attempt ; but could not by any efibrts make the Gr^eki 
give way : on the conivaiy, they were therr.felvcs put lo 
a fliamcitd fivght. The valotn of the Greeks exi^rtcd 
itfeif un this occafion in a manner fo extraordinary, iliut 
XcTxesis faid to have three times leaped from his throne, 
apprehending the entire deflrudion of bis army, 

Xerxes having loll all hopes .of farcing his way 
tl.iough trooj^A that were determined lo conquer or 
d;e, was ixtutrdy pcrplvxcd and doubtful what n.ea- ^ 
furcs he (houM take in this pofture of affairs ; when one tJjc> 
Fphialicfs in cxpidtatiuti of a great reward, came to h'im,i'h^>>vn j 
and difeovered a fecrct puflage to the to]> of the 
which oveilooJicd and commanded the Spartan ^ 

The king irr mediatcly ordticd Hydaritcs thither 
his feled body of io,OCO Periians ; who marching all 
night, arrived at break o^f day, anil pofTefled tbcmiclves 
of that advftntagfous poll. T. he Phucicaiis, who defend- 
ed this paL, being ^vei jnjv/cred by the cneniy*s tvum- 
hers, iLtiKd with pr^cipiinlion to the very to]> of the 
mountain, prepared to die galUmiry.' But Hydatnes 
i^c gle^tiiig to puifue thitr, marched tlcwn the mnirit.nii 
with nil poffiblc expedition, in i.rdiv to alUuk tluTc 
whoilcfimdLd the limits in ti e uar. Lecjiiidas being 
i.ow' appiifcd that it was impofllbh*. to bear up againti 
the eucAjy,, dl>bgtd the rL'fl ol his allies to retire: hut 
he lUid himicll, with the Thcfpiuus, Thebans, and 7c o 

Lacedeincnkiiia, 
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I^acedcwoniftns, all rcfolvttl to die wltli ihflr leader; 
who bei«g told by the oraolc, that either Sparta n)0\dcl 
be dcftrlryed or the king lofc hia life, determined wilh- 
oui the Icaft hefitaUon to faenfiee himfeU* for his coun- 
try. The Tliebaiis indeed renuiiicd againft their incli- 
being detained by Leonidas as h6flages; for 
they were fufpCiStd to farour the Perfiaos. The Thef- 
piat»8, with their leader Deinophilus* could nut by any 
laeans be prevailed upon to abandon liconidas and the 
Spartans. Tlic augur Meglllias, who h id foretold the 
event of this eiitcrprifci being preHcd by Lcoiiidjs to 
retire, fent home his only fun ; but remained himfelf, 
and died by Leonidas. Thofe who flaid did not feed 
tliemfelves with any hopes of conquering or efcaping, 
but looked upon Thermopylae as their graves ; and 
when Leonidasi exhorting them to take fome nourlfh- 
inent, faid, that they lliould all fup together with 
Pluto, with one ac<:oiti they fet up a ihout of joy, as if 
they had been invited to a banquet. 

Xerxe'p, after pouring out a libation at the rifirig of 
the fun, began to move with the whole body of liis ar- 
my, as he hud been advifed by Ephialtes. Upon their 
approach, Leonida« advanced to the broadeli part of 
’the i)airHge, and fell iiprin the enemy with fuch undaunt- 
ed C(»urage and rcfohition, that the Perfian officers were 
obliged lo Hand bcliiinl the diviliohs they commanded, 
in otdrr to prevent the flight of their men. Great num- 
bers nf the enemy falling into the fea, were drowned ; 
Olliers were trampled under fool by their own men, and 
a great many killed by the Greeks; who knowing iljcy 
could not avoid death upon the arrival of thofe who 
were advancing to fall iiptin their rear, exerted their 
iitmoll efTorts. In this a^lion fell the brave Leonidas; 
which Ahrocomefi and Hyperant hes, two of ilie bro- 
thers of Xerxes, oW’evving, adv'anced with great reftdu- 
tiou to fei'AC hislKHly, and carry it in triumph to Xerxes, 
but the Laetdenumians, more eager to defend it than 
their own lives, repulfed the enemy four times, killed 
hoili the brother, of Xerxes, with many other command- 
era of ditlin^.tion, and refeued the body of their beloved 
gcntr*»l out of the enemy’s hands, but in the mean 
irmc, the army tint was led by the treacherous Kphialtes, 
advaric.ng tocutack thiir rear, they retired to the nar- 
roWiH place of the paffage, and drawing all luge i her 
except t he ^I'hebans, pulled th cm felves on a riling ground. 

In thi?- place tliey made head agiiinil the Perirdns, who 
poured in upon them on all lidts, till at length, not 
vaiiquidied, hut nppreOVd and overwhelmed by numbers, 
they all fell, exetpe one who cfenptd tu Sparta, where 
he WAS tTCated as a coward and traitor to his country ; 
blit afterwards made a glorious reparation in the battle 
of Platxa, where he dillinguinicd himfelf in an extraor- 
dinary manULr. Some time after, a magnificent monu- 
ment was ertfled at Thtrmopyla?, in honour of thofe 
brave defenders of Greece, with two inferiptions ; the 
one general, and rt fating to all lllofc who died on this 
occafion, importing, that the (Jiecks of PeloponncAis, 
to the number only of 4000, made head againlt the Per- 
fidii army, confilling of 3,000,000. The other related 
to the Spartanfi in particular, and was eonipofed by th^ 
poet Simonides, to lids purport : Go, ]>al 1 euger, and 
acquaint the SpariaiiR that we died here in obedience to 
their jull commands.’'' At thofe tombs a fnmr?! ora- 
tion was yearly pronounced in honour of the dead he- 
roes, ilnd public games performed with great folcmiiity, 
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wherein none but the Lacedemonians and Thcfpjant •Sparta, 
had any fliarc, to fliow that they alone were concerned -v—' 
in the glorious defence of Thermopylae. 6 

At the end of the yyih Olympiad, a moll dreadfuL^ <ly:3«ir-il 
earthquake happened at Sparta, in which, aeroi-ding ti,r'.'itrqu<'k< 
lllorlorus, 20^000 perfons loft their lives; and Pluiaieh **‘ ’^^'**^*^^‘ 
tells us, that only five lioufr*a w'cre left (landing in ihe 
W'holc city. On thi» oreafnin the Helots or flavcs, 
whom the SpMttans had all along treated with the ut- 
moft cruelty, attempted to revenge ihcinfelvrs, by talc- 
ing up arm-, and inarchitig direiftly to the rnins /if the 
city, ill hepew cutting off at oiu:c thofe who had efeap- 
cd from the earthquake. But in this they were. ]>re- 
vented by the prudence of llie f?parian king Asdiidd- 
mus ( for he, obftrving that the cili/ens were more dc- 
firouB of preferving their effer^s than taking caic of 
their own lives, cuufed an alarm to be founded, as it he 
had knowui tliat an enemy was at liand. On this the 
citizens armed themfcives in hade witli fnth weapons 
as they could come at ; and hTving marched a little 
way from the city, met the Helots, wlmm tliey foon , 
compelled to retire. The latter, Imwcver, knowing War v 1th 
that they bad now' no mercy to expert from thofe who the Hcioti. 
had already treated tliem with fueh cruelty, rcfulved to 
defend themfcives to the lad. Idaving therefore hi/cd 
a fca-port town in Meffenia, they from thence made 
fuch inciirfions into the Spartan territories, that they 
compelled lliofe imperious rrriiflers to a(k afli'lanee fiom 
the Athenians. This was iinmedialely gra.-ited ; but 
when the ^Spartans faw that the (hill of the Athenians 
in befieging towns was much greater than tlieir own, 
they became jealous, and difmified tlicir allies, telling 
them, that tliey had now no farther occtifion for their 
fervices. On this the Aiheiiians left them in difgidl ; 
and as the Helots and Meflenians did rot choofe to 
come to an engagement with a Spartan army in the 
field, hut took ihrlter in their fortified Traces, the war 
W'as protracted for ten years and upwards. At laft th6 
Helots were reduced to their former mifei7 ; and the 
Melfcnians w'ere obliged to leave PeLponru fur, on pain 
of being made flavts alfi. Thefc poor people were 
then reccivtd by the Athtniaii'*, who granted them 
Naupndus lor tlieir refidenee, and afteru ardr. brought 
them back to a part of tlieir own country, from whenv e 
in the courfc of the reluponncfian war they had drivtu 
the Spaitans. " ^ 

In the year 431 b. C. the Peloponnefian war C()m->vvjih tlir 
mcnccd ; of which a full account has been given under Atlinil.Kjs 
the article Attica, i 16 — 16c. It ended mufl un- -‘ul Kr- 
fortunatcly for the Athenians; their city being taken ^*'*“®* 
and difmantled, as related in the article ahove-menti'ni- 
cd. Thus were the Spartans riiifed to the Inglu-ft pitrii 
of glory ; and, in tlit reign of Agifilaus, they feenud 
to be on the point of fubverting ilie Porfian empire, as 
related under the article Pf r s i a , N® 34. but here tlu ir 
good fortune and their views of empiic were fuddcniy 
checked. Agefilans had carried i>n the war in Alia 
with the greated fnet't.fs ; ?nid as he would hearken to 
no terms of aoeommudation, aPeifian governor named 
^rihtauJ^fSt haring firll attempted in vain to bribe the 
king, dcfpatched Timoemlcs the Rhodian wiili 50 ta- 
lents into Clreece, in oider to try whether could 
there mtet with any perfoiiRlefa ineorrnptible than the 
Spartan monarch. This agent found many wlu* incli- 
ned to accept his oflVrs ; particularly in Thebes, Co- 
4 N 2 riiitlj, 
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rilitli, and A^gos. By diftnbuting the money in a pro- of the 


per mannei', he inflamed the inhabitants of thefc three 
cities againft the Spartans ; and of all others the The- 

hnns came into hia terms with the grcatcft readinefs. 

ti<m agaiiift their antagonifls would not of their own 

i»pjrta. accord break with any of the ftates of Greece, and did 
not choofe to begin the war theinfelves, beenufe the 
chief of the Perflan faflioti were unwilling, to be ac- 
countable for thc event. For this reafon they perfuad- 
cd the Locrians to invade a fmall dillrift which lay in 
difpute betwixt ihePhocians and tbemfclves. On this 
the Phociuns invaded Locris ; the JLocrians applied to 
the Thebans, and the Plioclans to the vSpnrtana. The 
latter were glad of an oppoitunity of breaking with the 
'I’hebans ; hut met with a much warmer reception than 
they expeded. Their old general Lyfander, who had 
reduced Athens, was defeated and killed, with the lofs 
of looo men : on which difalU r Agcfilaus was recalled, 
and obliged to reiinquifli all hopes of conquering the 
Perfians. His return changed the fortune of the W'ar 
fo much, that all the dates began to grow weary of a 
conteft from which nobody derived any advantage ex- 
to cept the king of Perfia. In a fliort time a treaty was 
T»e;icr of concluded, known in hiftory by the name of the peace 
Amakidas. qp jintakldus. The terms of this treaty were highly 
• Sei* Per- difadvaiUageous and diflumourable to the Greeks^ ; for 
even the Spartans, though fuccefsfnl in Greece, had 
loft a great battle at fca with the Perfian fleet under 
Conon the Athenian, which entirely broke their power 
in Alia. 

By the peace of Antalcidas, the government of Boe- 
otia was taken from the Thebans, which they had for 
a long lime enjoyed ; and by this they were fo much 
provoked, that at firft they abfoUitely refufedto accede 
to the treaty ; but an Agelilaus made great preparations 
to invade them, they thought proper at laft to comply, 
rtcnnsmci)- Howevcr, it was not long before a new war commenced, 
which threatened ihc total fubverlicin of the Spartan 
ft ale. As, by the peace of Anulcidas, the king of 
I’erfia had in a manner guaranteed the fovereignty of 
Greece to Sparta, this republic very f*on began to cx- 
treife its power to the utmoft extent. The Mantincans 
w'crc the firft who felt the weight of their refentment, 
although they bad been their allies and confederates. 
In order to have a pretence for making war againft 
them, they commanded ihtm lo quit their city, and to 
retire into five old villages which, they faid, had ferved 
their forefrither*!, and where they would live in peace 
thcmfclves, and give no umbrage to their neighbours. 
Tiiif. being refufed, an army was fent againft them to 
btfiegc ihclr city. The fiegc was continued through 
the fummer with very little fuccefs on the part of the 
Spartans; but having during the winter feafon dammed 
up the river on which the city Hood, the w^atcr rofe to 
fuel) a height, as either to overflow or throw down 
the houfea ; which compelled tbe.Mantineans to fubm.it 
to the terms preferibed to them, and retire into the 
old villages. The Spartan vengeance fell next on the 
Phlialinns and Olyuthians, whom they forced to come 
into fuch mcafures as they thought proper. After this 
they fell on the'Fhebans ; and, by attempting to feixe 
on the Piraeum, drew the Athenians alfo into the quar- 
rel. But here their career was flopped : The Thebans 
had been taught the art of war by Chabrias the Athe- 
nian i fo that even Agcfilaus himfclf look the command 
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Spartan army in vain. At fea they \'irc de- 
feated by Timotheus the fou of Conon ; and by land 
the battle of Leu^ra put an end to the {tiptriurity 
which Sparta bad held over Greece for near 500“ years. 

See Leuctra. 

After this dreadful dvfeat, the Spartans had 
to exert all their courage and rcfolulioii. The wonicti 
and ntareft relations of thoft who wcre^killcd in buttle, 
inftcad of fpcnding their time in lamentations, Ihoi k 
each other by tlie hand, while the relutious of thoCe 
who had efcaped from the battle hid themfcivjs among 
the women 5 or if they w'cre obliged to go abroad, llu-y 
appeared in tattered clothes, with thei^i:, arms foldetl, aud 
their eyes fixed on the gn.iiiid. Itv^Waa a law among 
the Spurtans, that fuch as fled from buttle fliouid be de- 
graded from their honours, Ihould be conilraiucd to ap- 
pear in garments patched with divers colours, to wear 
their beards halfdhaved, and to fufier any to beat them 
w'ho plcafcd, without rcfiftaucc. At prefeht however, 
this law was difpenfed wdth i and Agelilaus by his pru- 
dent condufl keep up the fpinla of the people, at the 
fame time that by his flcill in military afTairs he checked 
the progrefs of the enemy. Yet, during the lifetime of 
Epaminondas the Theban gcnei-ol, the war went on 
greatly to the difadvantage of the Spartans ; but he be- 
ing killed at the battle of Mantinea, all partitiijbccamc 
quickly deflrous of peace. Agcfilaus did not lot^ fur- 
vive ; and with him, we may Jay, periibed the glory of 
Sparta. Soon after this ^1 the ftates of Greece fell 
under the power of Alexander the Great ; and the 
Spartans, as well as the reft, having become corrupt, 
and loft their martial fpirit, became a prey to domeftic 
tyrants, and to foreign invaders. They maintained 
their ground, liowever, with great refoltition againft the 
celebrated Pyrrhus king of Epirus ; whom they repul- 
fed for three days fucelfively, though not without af- 
fiftance from one of the captains of Antigonus, Soon 
after this one of the kings^of Sparta named per- 

ceiving the univerfal degeneracy that had taken place, 
made an attempt to reftore the laws and difciplinc of 
Lycurgus, by which he fuppofed the ftate would be re- ij; 
ftored to hs former glory. But though at firft he met ivnd 
with fome appearance of fuccefa, he was in ji Ihort lime 
tried and condemned by the epliorias a traitor to bis 
country. Cleomcnes, however, who afeeaded the throne (tore it. 
in 316 B. C. accompli&cd the reformation which Agis 
had attempted in vain. He fupprefied the ephori ; can- 
celled all debts; divided the lands equally, as they had 
been in the time of Lycurgus ; and put an end to the 
luxury which prevailed among the citlxens. But at lail 
he was overborne by the number of enemies which fur- 
rounded him ; and being defeated in battle by Anti- 
gonuB, he fled to Egypt, where he put an end to his own 
life. With him pcrilhed every hope of retrieving the 
affairs of Sparta : the city for the prefent fell into the 
hands of Antigonus; after which a fuccefliun of tyrants 
took place ; till at laft all difturbances were ended by 
the Romans, who reduced Macedon and Grsecr to ^ 
provinces (of their empire, as has been related under 
thefe articles. , u 

It remains now only to fay fomelhing concerning 
charadier, manners, and cuftoms of the Spartans, which, 
as they were founded on the laws of Lycurgus, may 
beft be learned from a view of thefc laws. ^ • 

The inftitUtions of Lycurgus were divided into 12 

tables* 
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tHbles* ^ The fird comprehended fuch of the Spartan 
laws as re^rarded religion. The llatucs of all the gods 
and goddcfTcs were reprefented in armour, even to Ve* 
nus herfelf; the reai'on of which was, that the people 
xni^'bt conceive a military life the mod noble and ho- 
nourable, and not attribute, as other nations did, (loth 
and luxury to the goda. As to facrificcs, they con- 
fiiled of things of very frnall value ; for which ilycur- 
gus himl’clf gave this rcafon. That want might never 
hinder them from worfhipping the gods. They were 
forbidden to make long or rafh prayers to the heavenly 
and were enjoined to afk no more than that 
they might live honeiily and difcharge their duty. 
Graves were permitted to be made within the bounds 
of the city, contrary to the cudom of mod of the Greek 
nations ; nay, they buried clofe by their temples, that 
ail degrees of people might be made familiar with 
death, and not conceive it fuch a dreadful thing as it 
was generally trdeemed elfcwhcre : on the dune account, 
the touching of dead bodies, or adiding at funerals, 
made none unclean, but were held to be aa innocent 
and honourable duties aa any other. There was noiliing 
thrown into the grave with the dead body ; magni£> 
cent fepulchrea were forbidden $ neither was there fo 
much as an infeription, however plain or tnoded, permit- 
ted. Tears, fighs, outcries, were not allowed in public, 
becaufe they were thought didioiiourable in Spartans, 
whom their lawgiver would Iwive to bear all things with 
equanimity. Mourning was limited to x i days; on 
the 1 2th the mourner facriheed to Ceres, and threw 
aiidc his weeds. In favour of fucli as were ilaiii in 
the wars, however, and of women who devoted them- 
felves to a religious life, there was an exception allowed 
as to the rules before mentioned ; for fuch had a fliort 
and decent infeription on their tombs. When a num- 
ber of Spartans fell in battle, at a diftance from their 
country, many of them were buried together under one 
common tomb ; but if they ftll on the frontiers of ihcir 
own (late, then their bodies W’crc carefully carried back 
to Sparta, at>d interred in ihcir family fepulchres. 

‘ . iiLciniiig 1 1 . Lycurgus divided all the country of Laconia in- 
(hvifion to 30,000 equal fliares : the city of Sparta he divided 
p! 1 jiU. jjjiQ ^000, as feme fay ; into 6000, as others fay ; and, 
as a third party will have it, into 4500. The intent of 
the legiilator was, that property ihould be equally di- 
vided am<jngilhi6 citizens.fo chat none might be power- 
ful enough to opprefs his fellows, or any be in fuch ne« 
ceffitys as to be therefrom in danger of corruption. 
With the fame view he forbade the buying or felling 
thefe pofledxons. If a ftrangcr acquired a right to any 
of t^fti Hiares, he might quietly enjoy it, piovidcd he 
fubmitted to the laws of the republic. The city of 
Sparta was unwalled ; Lycurgus ttuding it raiher to 
the virtue of its citizens than to the art of rosfons. As 
to the houfes, they were very plain ; for their ceilings 
could only be W'f ought by the axe, and their gates and 
doors only by the faw ; and their utcnfils were to be 
of a like damp, that luxury might have no iuliruments 
among them. 

111 . The citizens were to be neither more nor lefs 
elii!.. than the number of city lots ; and if at any time th/:re 
tie. bappened to be more, they were to be led out in co- 
lonics. As to children, ihcir laws were equally baifh 
and unroafonable ; for a father was dirc(f^rd to carry his 
new-bora infant to. a certain place, where ihc graved 
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men of his tribe looked upon the infant ; and if they Sparu. 
perceived its limbs ftraight^ and thought it had a whole- — v— ' 
fomelook, then they returned it to its parents to be 
educated.; otherwife it was thrown into a deep ca- 
vern at the foot of the mountain Taygetus. This law 
feenis to have had one very good eft'edl, viz, making 
women very careful, when they were with child, of ei- 
ther eating, drinking, or exerciling, to excels : it made 
them alfo excellent nurfes ; for which they were in 
mighty requeil throughout Greece. Strangers were 
not allowed to rclide long in the city, that they might 
not corrupt the Spartans by teaching them new cuf- 
toms. Citizens were alfo forbid to travel, for the fame 
reafon, unlefs the good of the ilatc required it. Such 
as were not bred up in their youth according to the 
law, were not allowed the liberty of the city, bccaufc 
they held it unreafonable, that one who had not fub> 
mitted to the laws in his youth fliould receive the bene- 
fit of them when a man. They never preferred any 
ftrangcr to a public office ; bur if at any time they had 
occafion for a ptrfon not born a Spartan, they firil made 
him a citizen, and then preferred him. 

IV. Celibacy in men was infamous, and piniiftied in Of celibacy 
a moil extraordinary manner ; for the old bachelor 
conftraine^ to walk naked, in the depth of winter, 
through the market place.; while he did this, he was 
obliged to fing a foiig in difparagcmcnt of himfcif ; and 
he Ixad none of the honours paid him which otht.rwife 
belonged to old age, it being held unreafonable, that 
the youth ftiould ventrute him who was vefoIvcJ to 
leave none of his progeny behind him, to revere them 
when they grew old in their turn. The time of mar- 
riage was alfo fixed ; and if a man did not many when 
he was of full age, he was liable to an action ; as were 
fuch alfo as married above or below themfclves. Such 
as had three children had great immuiiities; fuch as had 
four were free from all taxes whatfiievcr. Virgins were 
married without portions ; bccaufc neither want fhould 
Kinder a man, nor riches induce him, to marry contrary 
to his inclinations. Wlitn a marriage was agreed on, 
the hufband committed a kind of rape upon his bride. 

Plulbaiids went for a long time, fccrctly and by ftcalth, 
to the beds of ihcir wives, that their love might not 
be quickly and cafily extinguilhed. Hnlbands W'crc 
allv^.vvcd to lend their wives ; but tlie kings were for- 
bid to take this liberty. Some other laws of the like 
nature there were, which as they were evidently againit 
modefty, fo they were far from producing the end for 
which Lycurgus defigned them ; fince, though the 
men of Sparta were generally remarkahU for their vir- 
tue, the Spartan women were as generally decried for 
their buldacfs and contempt of decency. 19 

V, It was the care of Lycurgus, that, from their 
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ilic citi- 


very birth, the Lacedemonians ihould be inured to 


conquer . their appetites; for this reafon he diredb 
td, that luirfcs ihOuld accuftom their children to 
fpare meals,; and now and then to failing ; that they 
ftiuuld carry them, when 12 or 13 yeai's old, to thofe 
who ihould examine their education, and who ftiould 
carefully obferve whether they were able 10 be in the 
dark alone, and whether they had got over all other 
follies and weak neflVa incident to children. He diredl- 
ed, that children of all ranks. ihould be brought up in 
the fame way ; and that none ihould be more favoured 
in food than another, that they might not, even in their' 

infancy, , 


of fhicr 
diilUren. 
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Sparta, infancy, perceive any difFercnce bctWectt poverty and Greek and Roman authors cenfure as indecent. I Gold, ‘Sparta. 

— richtG, but confider each other as equals, and even as precious ftoncs, and other collly ornaments, were per- 

brethren,- to whom the fame portions were aingnecl, mitted only to common Women $ \^}iichpernn'irion was 

and who, through the courfc of their lives, were to fare the drongefl prohibition to women of virtue, or whoaf- 

alike : the youths alone were allowed to eat flefh ; older fc61cd to be thought virtuous. Virgins went abnmd y 

men ate their black broth and pulfc ; the lads (lept to- without vtils; with which married women, on the cun!> «, 


gethcr in chambers, and after a manner fomc.what.rc- 
fcmbliog that Hill in ufe in Turkey for the Janixarics : 
their beds, in the fummrr, were very hard, being coni- 
pofed of the feeds plucked by the hand from the banks 
of the Plurotas : in winter their beds were fofter, but 
by no means downy, or fit to indulge immoderate fleep. 
They ate altogether in public ; and in cafe any abdajn- 
cd from coming to the tables, they were fined. It was 
likewife ftri^ly forbidden for any to cat or drink at 
l>ome before they came to the common meal ; even tlven 
each had ins pnipcr portion, that every thing might he 
rk>ne there vidth gravity and decenry. The black broth 
wa4 the great rarity of the Spartans, which was com- 
poied of fait, vinegar, blood, &e. fo that, in our times, 
it would lie olleeined a very unfavoury foup. If they 
were modeinte in their eating, they were fo in their 
drinking nllb ; tliird was the lolc rneaftirc thereof ; and 
never any Ijaccdeniuisian thought of drinking for plca- 
fiire ; ?s for drimkennefs, it was belli infamous and fe- 
verely pnnifhed ; and, that young rnen might perceive 
the reafon, fiaves were compelled to drink to c-xcefs, that 
the heaUlinefs of the vice might appear. When they 
retired from the public meal, they were not allow'ed any 
torches or lig;hts, becanfc it was expefted, that men 
who wrre ptrfr^lly fober Ihniild be able to find thtir 
way in the dark : and, befides, it gave them a facility 
of maiching without light ; a thing wonderfully ufefiil 
2 c to them ill time of war. 

Of tlitir' VI. As the poor ale ns well as the rich, fo the rich 
jliLt, cloth- could wear nothing Kcttcr than the poor: they ncithtr 
mg, &c. changed thtir failiion nor the materials of their gar- 
ments; they were made for warmth and llrcngih, not 
for gallantry and fliow ; and to this cultom even their 
kings conformed, who wore nothing gaudy in riglit of 
ilieir dignity, but wTre ‘contented that their virtue 
fliould difiinguifii them rather than their clothes. The 
youlhs wore i tunic till they were twelve years ofd; af- 
terwards they had a cloak given them, which was to 
iervf them a year; and their cloilnng was, in general, 
lo thin, that a Lacedemonian veil became proverbial, 
Bt>ys were always ufed to go without flioes ; but wdien 
they grewup, they were indulged w'iththcni, if the man- 
ner of life they led required it ; but they were always 
inured to run without them, ‘as alfo to climb up and 
flip dow'B fleep places Viih bare feet : say, the very 
(hoe lh#^y ufi’d was of a particular form, plain and 
ilmng. l!h>ys were not permitted to tvear their hair ; 
but when they arrived at the age of twenty, they fuf- 
fired their hair ai.d beard to gi'Ow. Baths and anoint- 
ing were not much in ufe among tht Lacedemonians ; 
the river EtirotJrs Supplied the former, and exercife the 
latter. ■ In the fields however, their fimiptuary laws did 
not lake phet fo (Iridly as in the city ; for when they 
weal to war, they wore purple habits ; they put on 
crowns ^^hv’n tlicy were about to engage the enemy ; 
they I'«kI alio rhigSjbut tliey were of inm ; which me- 
I 4 I was-moll tlbjemed by this ration. Young women 
wore thtir or jerkins ordy to thcil* knees, or, as 
ftmr not quite fo low ; a ctiftom which both 
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trary, were always covtretU lu certain public cxcrcii'cs, 
in which girls were admitted aswtll as boys, they were 
both obliged to perform naked. I*lular^h apologincs 
for this cufiom, urging, that there could be no danger 
from nakedntfs to the moriils of youth whufe minds 
were fortified and hahitnated to virtue. One of Ly- 
curgUb*H principal view's in his infiitntiunG, v. r.& to eia- 
dicatc the very feeds of ci^ 'l difTenfion in his republic. 

Hence proceeded the equal division of clla:es enjoined 
by him ; hence the contempt of vveahh, a>id the neglect 
of other dillin£lions, as particularly biith, he cutilidcr- 
ing the people of his whole (late as one great family ; 
difiinflions which, in other coinmonv/ealir. >, frequently 
produce tumults and confufions that Ihake their very 
f^oundatioii. 

VII. Though the Spartans were always free, yet itolmlnr r 
was with this refiriction, that they weie I’ubfei vient totothi-ii i-. ■ 
their o.wn laws, wdneh hound them as llrictly in the ciiy T 1 
as foldiers, in other flaies, were bound by the rules (»f | 

w'ar in the camp. In the firfi place, firitt obedience to 
their fiiperiors w'as the great thing i\quiud in SpartH. 

7’his they looked upon as the very bails of governme.nt ; 
without which neither laws nor mngiilrates availid 
much. Old age w'as an indubitable title to honour in 
Sparta : to the old men the youth tolV up wh'enever 
they came into any public place ; they gave way to 
them when they met them in the llreets, and were fiUia 
w'hcnever their elders fpokc. As all cliildreii W'cre 
loi'kcd upon as the children of the fiate, fa all the tfkl 
men had the authority of parents ; tlicy rcj)rehenil^'d 
whatever they faw amifs, not only in their own, Vjut in 
other people's children ; and by this method I.ycurgiijj 
provided, that as youth are everywhere apt to often d, 
they might be nowhere without a monitor, 'fhe laws 
w'ent ftill further : if an old man was prefent where a 
young one committed a fault, and did not reprove him, 
he waspuniftied equally with the delinquent. Aniongll 
the youths there was one of their own body, or at molt 
two years older than the reft, who was ftyled fVen/ he 
had authority to quell ion all their adtigns, to look 
ftri^ly to their behaviour, and to pum’fti them if tlicy 
did sidraifs ; neither were ihcir puniftimcnts light, but, 
on the contrary, very fevere ; whereby the youth w'cre 
made haidy, and accuftoxned to bear ilripcs and rough 
ufage. Silence was a thing highly commended at Spar- 
ta, where modefty vi'as held to be a moll becoming vir- 
tue in young people; norw'as it reft rained only to ihcir 
words and aAions, but to their very looks and geftures; 

Lj'curgus having jjarticularly directed, tlial they ftiould 
look forward, or on tlie ground, and that they Ibould 
aiw'ays keep their hands witiiin their robts. A ftupid 
incoiifideratc perfon, one who w’ould not lillen to in- 
ftrudtion, but was carelefs of whatever the world might 
fay of hitn, the Lacedemonians treated as a fcandal to 
human nature ; w'illi fuch a one they would not con- 
verfe, but threw him oft' as a rotten branch and worth* 
lefs member of foeieiy. ii ' 

Vni. The plainncfsoF tlwir manners, andtlicir be- 
ing fo very much addi<fltd to v;ar, made the Lacede- 
monians 
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port*, monlanj Icfs fond of the feienres than the reft of the 
-v*'^ Greeks. A foldicr was the only reputable profeffion 
in Sparta ; a mechanic or hiiftiandman was thought a 
low folic w. *Vhc rcafon of this was, that they imagi- 
ned proftflions which required much labour, fomc con- 
ft'int pofture, being continually in the houfe, or always 
about the fire, weakened the body and deprefted the 
mind : whereas a man brought up hardily, was equally 
fit to attend the fervicc of the lepnblic in time of 
peace, and to fight its battles when engaged in war. 
Such occupations as were necefihry to be followed for 
the benefit of the whole, as hu/liaiidry« agriculture, 
and the like, were left to their flaves the Helots ; but 
for curious arts, and fuch as ferved only to luxury, they 
would not fo much as fuffer them to be introduced in 
their city ; in confcqnciice of which, rhetoricians, au- 
gurs, bankers, and dealers in money, were (hut out. 
The Spartans admitted not any of the theatrical diver- 
fions among them; they would not bear the reprefenta- 
lion of evil even to produce good ; but other kinds of 
poetry were admitted, provided the magiftrates had the 
perufal of pieces before they were handed to the pub- 
lic. ■ 

Above all things, they affe^lcd brevity of fpecch, 
and accuftomed their children, from their very infancy, 
never to e^rprefs themfclves in more words than were 
ftrictly nectll'iry ; whence a concifeand feiitcutious ora- 
tor is to this) day llyled I^aconie, In viniting they ufed 
the fame concifcnels; of which we have a fignal inftance 
ill a letter of Archidamus to the Eleans, when he u.*.- 
4 crftood that they had forne thoughts of aftifling the 
Arcadians. It ran thus: ArchidaiiAisfo the Eleans; 
It is good lo be quiet.*' And therefore Epaminondas 
thought that he had rcafon to glory in ha\iiig forced 
the ypartans to abandon their monofyUablcs, and to 
lengthen Vheir difeout-fes. 

The greateft part of their education confifted in gi- 
ving their youth right ideas of men and things: the 
iren or maflcr propofed queftions, and either commend- 
ed ihc anfwers tli.it were m.ide him, or reproved fueli 
as anfwered weekly. In tiK-fc qaeilioiis, all matters, 
either of a trivial ot abilrufe naUirc, were equally avoid- 
t ti ; and tlicy were confined to fuch points as were of 
tiic highcll irr.portariee in civil life ; fuch as, Who was 
the bed man in the city ? Wlicrcin lay the merit of 
fuch an a^ion ? and, Wlietbcr this or that hero’s fame 
was well founded ? Hilrmlefs raillery was greatly cii- 
couvaged ; and this, joined to their fhort manner of 
ipcaking, rendered laconic replies univcrfally admired. 

Mafic \vas much encouraged; but in this, as in other 
things, they adhen d to that which had been in favour 
with their anceftois ; nay, they were fo ftriiSl therein, 
t licit they would not pcifuit their flaves to learn cither 
lliC tune of the words of their mod admired odes ; or, 
W'hich is all oor, tliey would, riot permit them to fing 
them if they had learimd tliem. Though the youth of 
the fcn.ale fcK were tnurh cheiifiied and i)eloved, as tliofe 
ll.6r were to build up afid continue the future glory of 
liie Hate, yet in Sparta it was ti virtuous and'mudeu af- 
fiv^rion, unlinj^ed with that fiiifudlity which was fo 
fcrxlalous at Athens. The good cfle^l.i of fliis purt 
of Lycurgns^s iiilliuithu'.s weie feen in the union that 
n igind among his cillzona; ami which e::tra- 

Oiditiary, that even in cafes of comj»'s tition, il was hard- 
ly kiiown thtt rivals bore ill-will to each oilier; but, 


on the contrary, their love to the fame perfon begat a Spart*. 
fecondary friendQiip among thcmfelves, and united them 
in all things which might be for the benefit of the per- 
fon beloved. 

Some authors have accufed this great lawgiver of en- 
couraging theft in his inlLitutions ; which, they fay, 
was not held fcandalous among the Spartans, if it were 
fo dexteroufiy managed as that the perfon was not dc- 
tedlcd in it. But this is certain, and feems to be a 
ilrong contradiction of the heinous charge, that when 
a theft was difeovered, it was punilhed with the utmoft 
feverity : a perfon even fufpecled of it w'unid endure 
the hcavieft puniniments rather than acknowledge it, 
and be branded with fo bafe a crime. ^ ^ 

JX. The cxercifcs inftituted by law fall under the Excrciict. 
ninth table. In thefe all the Greeks were extremely 
careful, but the l,acedcinuniaus in a degree beyond 
the reft ; for if a youth, by his corpulence, or any 
other means, became unlit for tliefe cxercifcs, lie under- 
went public contempt at Icaft, if not banifliment — 
Hunting was the ufual diverfion of tbeir children ; nay, 
it was made a part of their education, becaufc it had 
a tendency to ttrengtbcn their limbs, and to rcndcT 
thofe who pra6lifed it fupple and fleet : they like wife 
bred up dogs for hunting with great care. They had 
a kind of public dances, in which they exceedingly de- 
lighted, and which were common alike to virgins} ami 
young nun : indeed, in all their fpoits, gills wire allow- 
ed to divert themfclves with the youths ; inl'omuch 
that, at darting, throwing the quoit, pitching the 
bar, and fuch like robuft diverfions, the womon wc^-e as 
dexterous as the men. For tlie manifLil oddity of iliis 
proceeding, Lycurgus afiigncj no other re.ilon, than 
that he fought to render women, as well as men, llron;;' 
and healthy, that the children they brought forth nu ;'}it 
be fo too. Violent cxercifcs, and'a lahoriops kind of 
life, were only enjontd the youth ; for when they were 
grown up to men’s eftate, ilini is, were upwards of 3. a 
years old, they were exempted from all kinds of labi-m, 
and employed themfclves wdiolly cither in affairs of ft.. i t: 
or in war. They had a method of whipping, at a cet- 
taiu time, young men in the temple of Diana, and about 
her alUr ; which, however, palliated, waa certainly iin- 
iKitural and cniel. It was eftccmcd a great honour 
to fuflain tiicfc flagellations witliout w».L^iug, groan- 
big, or fliowing any feniV of pain ; and the tliiril 
ufgloiy was fvi ftrong in ilufc young minds, that they 
very frequeinly fir!k:red death without IhedJing a tear 
or breathing a figb. A diiirc of overcoming all th-; 
weaknefils of human nature and thereby rcmltri.ig Ins 
Spartans not only fuperior to their neighbours, but to 
their fpceics, runs llirongh many the infliLutioiis t;i 
Lycurgus ; wdiich piindple, if well attended ti>, tho- 
roughly explains them, and without attending to which 
it is impofiible to give any account of them at all. 

X. Gold and filver were, by the conditutioua ofMMKv, 
Lycurgus, made of no Vtdic in Sparta. He wasfoJtA. 
well apprized fxf the danger of richer, that he made the 
very polklfion of them venal ; buL as iheic was no li- 
vii g without lome fort of money, that is, fome common 
ir.eafurc or H.mdarJ of the worth of things, he diivd- 
td an iron coinage, whereby the Spartans were fnp- 
plicd with the ulcfnl money, ui.d at the fame lime In.d 
1)0 leiiiptati<»u to cuvitonfntfb alforded them; for 

ft.m was fuilicicut lu load a couple of iiofleis, ami 
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9 g^c^t .mul}, hgive ke^t .iu a Lara ^>i;,,wany ‘Wrcqm^ fij 

)iu4(c» Tlic cancLuig Jo of .^^/oicigii niooty wall alfp c^ivtid tliut ,nq|^hiing.,j^uld huri tn^^nfi at; 1: 
prqhibitet}*. t^fat.cur^mpuun migJxi. enter uiMlcr iliit tiipp *^^,*>7 *JjJ*^cd^fomcwbat of ibtir J 

lumc of egmintree, Tlie mo^ ancient method of deal- »• » 1 


jug, vja, by barluy or^yxcLaiagc of pnf: conjmu4it); for 
aijothcr, yaa prcff;f/i4 ,*^7 law in Sjj^arta long aftpr it 
of cycryivbcrL* cliv. liitcrtfl wiia,a 
tiling forbjiiiKa iqthe.Spaihn commonwcalllv.; M^bn'c 

they l^ alfo A liiv.y againil alienation of landi, acet^pting 
prtifen|L6, fi.ojm. forcignet:., t;ven . witlujul the limit® of 
thcfr.ov^ country^ and, wbtn ttieir authority* aiul .cha* 
raAvr, might well fecin fp escufe them* 

XL Spcti of the laws of Sparta as related to eourta of 
juftice maybe btought under the illh table* ’rliirty 
ycarri mull, have palHd over the head of him who had 
M right to eonetru hioifclf in juiidieal proceeding®. 
Young mtii were tlunight unfit for them ; and it was 
even held indecent, and of ill report, for a man to 
havf any fopdiufa for law-fuits, or to be bufyiug hini- 
fclf at the liiliMiials, when he had no affairs there of 
Ids ovvo. By ibcfc rules Lycurgiis thought to Ihut 
out litigioii fuel's, and to pievetit that multiplicity of 
fuits winch is always fcundalous ima Hate. As young 
people, w'tTC not permitted to inquire about, the Imw'S 
of other countries, and as they were hindered from 
hearing judicial proceedings in their courts, fo they 
were hkewife foi bidden to a fie any qucflions ab(»pt, or 
to endeavour to difeover, the rcafotis' of the laws by 
which thcmfelvcs were goverafcd. Obedience w'aa their 
duty ; and to tliat alone they would have them kept. 
Men of abandoned chara£lcrs, or who were potorioupy 
of iU.fame, loft, all right of giving their votes in refpeei 
of public, affairs, or of fpciklng in public anemblics 4 
for they would not bcli^v^^ t^at an ill man in private 
life could mppn his country better than he did his ticigli- 
bpur. , . 

I'll! a man was 30 years old, he was not ca- 
pable of ferving in the army, as the beft aulhors agree ; 
though fome think that the military age is not , well 
afeertaioed by ancient writers. They were forbidden 
to march at any time before the fidl moon ; the rea- 
fqn pf which fevv i® very hard to be difcoyeredl» if ju- 
dged it h^d any reafon at alb or was not rather fpunded 
on fome fuperftitioui opinion, that this W'as a more 
lucky coujiuiAure than any other. They were like- 
wife forbidden to fight often again ft the fame cnen.y ; 
which was one of Uie wifeft maxims in the political 
fyftcro of Lycurgu^s^ and Agefibus, by pffending a- 
gainft it,,dcilroy^ the power of his country,, and, loft 
her that autliority »vhmh for niapy ages (he maintain- 
ed over the reft fo^ by continually war- 

rlng agaijift the TheUaii®, to whom he had an invete- 
rate haticd, be, at Ta/i beat them into the knowledge 
of the art of war, and enabled the co^- 

mahd of Epa?ninondar, to maintain for a time th,p,piin. 
cipaliiy.of Gxeecc. Mariti^ affap^ tl^y were forWd- 
den to mtjcUHe though hepeflfey of ihiiigs com- 
pelled the mi fo proceft oCtiine, t,Q l;ji^a%refs thisiuftitu. 
tion, and by degree® to ^i-an®for to tlieiji^folveft the domi- 
nion of the fca as weft aa of th? land: but* after the Pclo- 
ponncfian wap-, they again ncglcded naval aftairs,. from a 
perfuafion that iuilors and ftvangcr® corrupted thofowith 
whom they couverfed. A® they never fortified Sparta, 
tltcy were not ready to undertake $eges.: fightiqg in 
field waa tUeir proper province, they 
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dy epnr 

ner of Ziviug, jn wiuc|i Jthey weii, lingular, J TJ^C tnjie 
rcafoq for t,his,,wa®, "ia all proh^ility, that war mignf 
be jefs hur^eiifomc ta^l^m for, as we have more 
once obfAvAl, firing defire to, render them bold auft 
warlike was ihe.rcigoing pajupn otthvir IrgilUtor,. They 
were fovhitlden,' to remam long, enpa wiped in the fame 
^ace, ,as tvell to hindA.tWir being furprifed, a® tliaf 
they be more trpi^hlcfomc to tlwir encmie®, by 

waftuig every corner of their comitry. They flepi a|l 
night in their armour; jbpt their, outg^arda weVe not 
allowed tlieir (liiclds, - jt)iat* miprpvided .^f de- 

ft nee, they might not 4*^rw t<j,fleep, ^hB cfpcdiUonB 
they w ere cartfol in the performance of religic^is rites 4 
and, after their evcaiog-rp^ajl' v^a® over, ^ he fqldiers fung 
together hymns to^their ^.odsa . .^^heii they vircreabout 
to engage, . the king facrificcd fp the Mule®, tliat^ by 
their allilUncft, they, might be ,cnfibled ;tp . perform 
deeds uorthrpf bcip^ rccorjj^ Uun?®* •Th’-'" 

the arqiy aoyanced ,;uj , order to the found .0/ 
which played the hymn of Cfaftor. . Tfie king himfe^ 
fohg th^,p;nmii vvfocK vw tlu? ^gual tp ehargr. Tfo® 
was done vrith qtt^Ujc, fqJee^hy^lmaginabU? y and the 
foldiccsvver^ forckrthcr or conq^^^^^ they 

Iwd lip either ;ihqid€^ fpr if |hcy iled ihry were .in famou s^ 
and in danger .of being, e jiC^V fiy their own mo- 
thers, foredife^mg In this confifted 

all tlic cxcpUcncy of .the spartan women, who, if pof- 
fthlc, exceeded , in bray^ the men, pever lamenting 
over imihands or ftsos, if tkey died honourably in the 
fiefo ; but deploriiyj the foaipe brought on their lioufc, 
if either the one or the efcaped by flight* The 
thrp.v/^ing away a (Jiicfo .f4|[p4pdttced infamy ; and, with 
refpsA to this, mothcrii whc^ they embraced their de- 
parting fons, were woot to caution them, that they 
Ihould either return aru^c^ be brought 

back ft) when they were, dead > for, a® we have obforv- 
ed, fuch as were flaiu fo tattle were nevcrthelef® buri- 
cd in their own country- '.Tt^ben they made their ene- 
mir® thcy.puriucd.o^fo^er than till vidlory was 
certain; bccaufc tficy wppl^^foem to fight rather for 
the honour of conqoeawg* thfii of putting their ene- 
mies to death. Aj«:Qj:<l&g 10 tlirfr excellent rule® of 
war, they were boU;o4 /OOt to fowl the dead bodic® of 
their encmic®) but ip. proerf® of time, this* and indeed 
many other of their moft cftc^dleut regulation®, fell into 
defuetude. He who overcame by ftratagem, offered 
up ox tp Mars,; whereas be who conquered by 
force, offered up pnly a cock ; the, former being efteem- 
ed more manly than the latter. After 40 year’s fer- 
vice* a man was, by^W, no jongjor required to go into 
the Wd ; aa^ confcqucntly, if the military age was 30, 
the Spartana were not heW invalids till they were 70. 

SPARTIAN'US » If luftorian, ,wip 

urrotc the live® flf 

Roman emperors. Hcj^feyed uader the reigq q|. J>io. 
clefiau, about , the year . , , 

SPARTIUM, BapOM, in botany ; A 
belonging to the cla£i of S^^lpbia^ and ordvr.Qf ^rcc|i- 
dria ; anCin'jthe nati^al arrangeil underthf ja,d 

order, Tl^^gf^aisfongituimplandprcmU 

ly, above : ^c.fiiamipi^a adhere to the germcnj* t^hc,(pa*^ 

lyx i® pr^uged duwftwwda. ice feeqicfi, 


^att, 

llpartiuin, 
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SpartiHtt). the £capfipmm$ «ontamifmttt]ii, fepienum, {unccttoii no* 
aafpermto^fflwm^ a^hylfutny^or^tiif^ 

W8» ibpranftlttiik,eom()li catTim^ radiattmia 
cyofoidtfMfcndljpiit^am. All tltefc« except tbefcopdtHuni« 
«re exuticav chkfly Spaiiti PoittigaU Italy, 

The yctffrarhimf or cMtnon broom, haa tertrate folitary 
leaves ; the branches anj^ilar, and withoot priekles. 

' The common broom is uM for a variety of 
purpofes. It has been of greit beae&t fomrtimes in 
dnipfical complaints. The manner in which Dr Cul- 
len adminidered it was this: He ordered half an ounce 
of freih broom tops to be boiled in a pound of water 
rill one half of the water was evaporated. He then 
P^ave two table fpponfiils of the decodion every hour till 
It operated both by Itodi and urine. By repeating 
theie dofes every day, or every fecond day, he fays fome 
dnopfies have been cured. DrMcad relates, that a dropfi* 
cal patient, who had taken theiifual remedies, and been 
tapped three times without effed:, was cured by taking 
halt a pint of the decodton of green broom top^ with a 
fpoonful.of whole muftard ftiid every momipg and eveo^i 
ing. ** An infufion of the feeds drtmk freely (fays Mr 
Withering) has been known* to produce fimilar happy 
effedta ; but whoever cj^^s thefe effedts to follow in 
every drophcal cafe, will be greatly deceived. 1 knew 
them fucceed in one cafe that was truly deplorable t but 
out of a great number of rafea in which the medicine 
had a fair trial, this pmvcd afingle inftance.*’ 

The flower buds are in fome countries pickled, and 
eaten as capers ; and the fedda have been nfed as a bad 
fubftitute for coffee* The branches are ufed for mak- 
ing brfoms, and tanning leatber. They are alfo ufed 
in (lead of thatch to cover hoofes. The edd wood fur- 
niihes the cabinet-maker with beautiful materials for 
veneering; The tender brtbehes arc tti fome places 
mixed witb bops for breWuig, and the macerated bark 
may be manufa^ored into Crnth* 

The Juncfumf or Spamfii broom, grows naturally in 
'jrnal Ji tbe foiixhem provinces of France, as well as other parts 
sj'tjuc. of the fouth of Europe* It grosvs in the pooreft foils, 
on the fteepeft declivities of the faifis, in a daily foil, 
where hardly any other plant could vegetate, la a few 
years it makes a rigoroos dtholi ; iittfliraating its roots 
between the interflices of tbefeMea, it binds the foil, 
and retains the fenall portion of vegetable earth featter- 
cd over thefe hills, which the autnamal rains would o- 
therwife waih away. It is moft ealily raifed from feed, 
which is ofually fown in January, after the ground haa 
received a flight drrflbg. 

This fhrob ferviu two ufefvl purpqfes. Its branehta 
yield a thread of which liiiea is made, and in winter 
fupport (keep and goats* 

In manufafiuring thread feuia brocMB, the youngeft 
plants ui« cotin the month df Asagaft, or after hihm^ 
and gathered together in bundlet, wfascb at lirft are laild 
in the lim fb dry t they me then beaten with a piece of 
wmid, WBflmd'ir't river or pond, and left to fteep tw 
the water ibr about fbur boars* The bundles thuf 
prepared aaetakes to a Iktiedi ft time from the watery 
and laid in a boflcMV place made for them, where they 
are covered with fem ur draw, and remain thaa toAeep 
for«Ut ot nine day^ t doehig which time, ali that ia 
nec^fery, h to tbiow a htde water once a day. on the 
heap, wkhudtt onooveiaog' tim bres After this, the 

bun^ are wd 9 wuAed, the geheh iiAd of the ybuit or 
Vou XVll. Part tl. 
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eprdeMisUOfhei off, knd tbeUbrons part remains : etch SpufChm;, 
Imdle la then beaten with a wooden hammer upirfi a , 

'ftohe, to detach all. the threads, which are at the fame v-*-^ 
time ctre/fnSy drawn to the extremity of the branches. 

Alter this oration, the faggdts are untied, ancl 4 ^ead 
upon feoats 6t rooks till they are dry. Thetuigs muft 
not be peeled till they art perfectly dry ; they arc thei 
drefled with the comb, and the threads are feparated ac- 
cording to their floenefs, and fpua upon a wheel. 

The linen made of this thread ferves various purpofes 
in mra! economy. The coaifeli is employed in making 
facks and other flronjg cloths for carrying grain or 
feeds. Of the (inefl is made. bed, table, and body li- 
nen. The peafants in feveral places ufe no other, for 
they are unacquainted with the culture of hemp or flax, 
their foil being too dry and too barren for raiflng them* 

The cloth made with the thread of the broom is very 
uftful ; it is at foft as that made of hemp ; and it would 
perhaps look as well as that made or flan if it was 
more carefully fpun. It becomes white in proportion 
as it is fteeped. The price of the fined thread, when 
It is fold, which fcldoin happens, is generally about a 
feiiltng a pound. 

The other ufc to which this broom is applied, is to 
mahltain (heep andgoats during winter. Inthemountiins 
of Lower Languedoc thefe animals have no other food 
from November to April, except the leaves of trees pre- 
ferved. The branches of this broom therefore are a re- 
fource the more precious, that it is the only frefli nou* 
rifhment which at that feafon the flocks can procure, 
and they prefer it at all times to every other edant. In 
fine wbather the flieep arc led out to feed on itie brooan 
where it grows; but in bad weather the (hepherda cut 
the branches, and bring them to the fhcep folds. There 
is, liowever, an inconvenience attending the r'^ntfnued 
ufe of this food. It generally produces inflammatton in 
the urinary paffages. But this incoRvenieitce is exfily 
removed by cooling drink, or a change of food, or by 
mixing the broom whb fomething elfe. 

It is perhaps needtefs to add, that it differs much 
from the broom tlmt it common everywhere in the north 
of Europe, thou^ this too, in many places, is ufed for 
food to cattle. Both of them pi^nce flowers that 
are very much reforted to by bees, as they contain a 
great quantity of honey juice. And this ftould be 
another inducement to tbe cuhivation of the Spanifli 
broom* 

SFARUS, Gilthead, in imtural hrflory: A genus 
of animals belonging to the cUfsof/^w, and the order 
of idviwrfef* The fore^tcetb and dog-teeth are very 
I the grinders are obtofe and Efaick fet ; the Ups 
are rmed over ; there are five rays in the gill mem- 
bfwie ; and the opercula are fcaly : the body is com- 
the lateril line is crooked behind ; and the pec- 
feoral feat are rouadifli. 

Gtnelm eniMherates 59 fpecies, of Which only three 
are Ibilnd ill fhe Brhiib fens, the pagriia, auracuv, and 
deiitttiis. i.Tke*f0gruff or fea bream, is of wsedditfs 
Gotbnr. ' The fkih^forms a fious at the nDctts of die dor- 
ial aad anal flns. The body i» bmd r die^hick and 
bcBy ridged. I’liere ic only ond^dnsdal dn* w«i 
dare/air, or gilt bream. The hebd ind fidoi of ^it are 
gih, and there is a golden fpot bctween^iAie eysodhaped 
Hke^hilf mooBv« thereisallba iflach pattpie^*^ ^ 
gills ; and.it mgha from eight ft. td teft* kit one 
4 O of 
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^1^01 ol tlie pifmjaxaitleii or fifti.thas hauftts deep watefB cm 
' S ^ bold rocky Ikores. They feed chiefly on ihcll kfe^ 
^ ^ cr^ which they < comminute with their teeth, before they 
fwahow ; the teeth of this genue m partfeiilar being 
adapted lor that puq>ofe : the .grinders .are flat .and 
ftrofig^ like thofe oectain cpadnipeds : bcfides/wluch 
there arc ceruin bonea in the lower part of the month 
that afTill: in grinding their food. They arc .:but • a 
coarfc iifh : they were knoain to the Romans^ who did 
not adeem , them unlefs they were fed with Laerme oy** 
ftcri^ aa Martial informs uif 

Non omnis laudem pretlumqut Av KATA mtrekur^ 
fied qui fotus erh concha IsUcrina cihus. 

Lib. XIII. £p. 90. 

The dfniaftu, toothed fea-bream, is black abo^» aed 
of a iilvery appearance btlotr. Tlie eyes and giUs are 
very large. There are nine rows of teeth in the lower 
' jow> and one in the upper. 

^ the account of Captain Cook’t voyage publidied 
by Mr Forfter, wc are informedt that the giltheada arc 
femetimes poifongDuSt owing to their feeding on certain 
fpecies of the raja, which have an cxtceaacly acrid and 
Simulating property. 

SPASM* a coiivulfion. Sec McDtcruE^ 
SPATHA* in botanyp a (licath ; a fpecies of ca- 
lyx which burfls teogthwife* and protrudes a ftalkfup- 
porting one or more flowera* which commonly have ao 
perianthium or fiower-cnp. 

SPATHACEjE (from j^ajha, « a fheatli*')* the 
name of the ninth order in JLinnieus’s Fragments of a 
Natural Method^ conftdtng plants whofc flowers arc 
p»otmded from a fpatha or (heaths See Bqtahy* 
p. 458. 

SPATHELIAy in botany ; a genus of plants be- 
longing to the claCs of fentandnof and to the order of 
The calyx is pentaphyllous ; the petals are 
ftve^ the capfuk is three^edged and trilocular} the feeds 
i'ulitary. There is only one fpecies, the fmplex^ which 
is a native of JaraaicaK aad was introduced into the bo- 
urne wdens of this country in 1778 by Dr Wright, 
ifkte of Jamaica. 

SPAW. Sec SvA. 

; SPAWN, in natural hifflory, the eggs of fifees or 
frogs. See Fish and Rana- 
. SPAVENTOw See S<c AUTO. 

SPAVIN, in the manege, a difeafe in horfes, being 
ftfwdiiag or. ufuallyift the bam, occofloiiuig 

alame^ik i See PAnatAar, § 

SPAYING^ or SfrWDtwO, the opeUtioa of cailrat- 
ing the iemates b£ feveral kinds of animalsi as fowis, 
bitchee^.lcc. to prevent any further. conception, and 
promote their fettciHOg. ^ It is performed by crutaing 
them mtbe mid.Jaak*. 00, the; kfe |ide» with a fbarjp 
knife or Uocet, taking out tbe tthems,. and cutting .k 
off, ai»d ip Akekiog. up tlie:<wooiidi f anointing; the part 
With tar,. a»d. keeping tha^wdimai' .W 4 iik Iba two or 
three jdaya., iXlas ufuol wwyiis to make /the iucafioo 
afiope, two iacbes and a half long; 'ihotthw fore-feiger 
may be pot in tpmairdt the bock, to fed for the ovaries, 
which are . twokcnids ar big at acoraaon both fnlos of 
the uteruft, one of which is drawn to tbt waundt^and 
ihtis both taken out* ^ .... 

iSPEAKER .^ tht Maufa af .Cmmnut a member of 
thekoufe clcfl^ by ipajoaty rof votiee tbeteof 
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as chairman or prefidcnt in puttM^^ilimiUaas^ Spetldti 

briefs, «r bills, keeping ordcrv .repri!cnaflidifig t^ refeae*^ I 
totyii adiourntfigtherhoufe, &c.. :6ceJ?MiL.iAMEaT« . 
..'SPEAKING, the art or adl cf 'etjweffiQg^ oae*a 
thoughts in articulate fouads or woedu-v See^GaAW* 

MAR, LAwouAGa, 2 lsAi>i)KS,afidjOnATOAe,;Part IV* 
&rnAaiM(t*Trwmpaii < See TaOKrsT* t , 
SPEAR^Maut, in botany; See Mam t ha. 

. See RAnoNtvtvs* . . 

SPECIALi fomething that is particular, or bet a 
particulAr dcTignation; from the XAtin ffecUt^ in oppo* 
fition to the gtneraU from genut* 

SPECIES,, io logfic, a ndative term, exprefling an 
idea whkh is comprifed under feme generaloae called 
a ^KT* See Logsg, N*? 68: 

Spscus, in ootnunercc, the federal pi ecee of gold, 
filver, copper, fee. which having paffed ^ their full 
preparation and coinage, are ourreat mi public* See 
MoiTKr. 

SPECIFIC, tnr^ibfephy, that which is peculiar to 
any thing, and diftmgoiihea it from all otbei's* 

SraciFics, in ntediciiiew By fpecifres is tibt meant 
fech as infallibly and m all patients produce falutary 
cffeAa* Such. snecUemes are not to be; expcAed, 
emfe tl>e operationi* and jeffe& of remedies are not 
ferfnaUyJnhcKnt io; them,: but depend upon the mu- 
tual aStmnand reafrion «(filiC'kody aad medicine upon 
each other hence the^varibuscffedls of* the fame me- 
dickitf iu the feme kind of diferdtrs in different pa- 
tients, and in the fame patient .at different tunes.^ Ey 
Ipecilitf mediemea we uoderiUnd fech <niedicii»ds as are 
more infallible than any other in any pofticular dil- 
order* > s - . . * 

6>i;c/rrr Gruoi/yv isft'tsnii much employed in the 
dtfeufliont of modern phy ficas. ■ Jb ox preifes thfC' 'Weight 
of any particular kind ofriimtter,»us oonipai«d wkhabe 
weight of the fame bulk of feiiie.iKfa^ body of- which 
the weight is feppofed to be famtliady known, and is 
tbcTcfore taken for the ftandatd p£ comparifeil; ' The 
body generally made ufeoffente pfWpofe^ puce wa- 
ter. See Hypiostatic#, 8edl* Dh . ./ * . 

The fpecific gravity of ^ bodiei vis a^usry idlerefting 
queffion both |o (Im* pbifefopker niid to Eha'maUi^of 
^flnefe TbepMlofepkerconfidm theweiglfl^sof ^ 
as mcafures of tbe number df snatetial atoOM, orAfae 
quantity of matter which they coatsiia;) .This ;bd<doea 
00 the feppolition that every aiOin of maater is of ^ She 
feme weighty whaie ver. may koala feofiUw^ Tbta 

feppofition, however, is made byihhikwstMMmtfe 
hr has rrcourfe to fpaofic .giwwey,frw;aftem 
tench in various way a Tbis ffudlka coufidtred by And 
by. The man of buffnefa enterlaioa nw^uht of the 
ma^er, andpi'OGcedsou.k as a^fiirwgtti<|e' in hia OloA 
interefting tranfa&ioas* Wn mopfetx coiomQdHka 'of 
varioiia kinds by tafiSv ponadsf aad otmeea, kittkefeiac 
manner as we meafert them by yaedtu feet, Si^eilribBS, 
or by buikellv galloiMs'aiidi'piBtar hay, we do ebM^hrieh 
much greatw:bonffdeooes 'a«d‘.>pi«£m^^^^ nleaferdment 
to all other&t wbenevtr we ave^ much iacereffed tO'^kaim 
the exact pvoponions : of miter that bodies eoatain* 

The vreighi of a quantity Of grain is allowed to isfunn 
as much monsexa^y of kteeal^quantityrof ufefril 
ter thanibr moff ictittratt mcafei«Oljtabti>Ht* v We ire 
maay circiiasfbnc^wdtfeb'Oan van^ hiikof a quan- 
^lacjocffcaiAtteri aad/tbffe trcfreqa^atlgrfeeiisn weoao- 

»ot 
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^Cific oot reKiibAe ^ imvenl r but we know very few indeed 
that can mnlM-itny ienfibk* change in this weight with* 
out the additioa or abilradion w other matteit. Even 
taking it to thC' fnaamk of a high enotititain« or from 
the equator to the pokr regicMi* will make no change 
in iu weight at it it afceitaiiM^ by the bilsnoet he* 
caufe there it the fame neal 'diminution of weight in 
the pounda and -ouneet ufed in the examination* 
Notwithftanding the untvntdable change which heat 
and cold make in the bulk of bodiea* and the permanent 
vacieuca of the (anw kind of natter which are caufed 
by different circumftancet of growth* cexture» &c. moft 
kinds of matter have a certain conflaney in the deniity 
of their panicle^ and therefore in the weightolaghren 
bulk. Thus the purity of gold, and ict degree of adul* 
teiaicioiit may be inferred from its weight* it being purer 
in proportion at it it tnore denfe. The deofity* there* 
fore* of different kindt of tangible matter bccomet cha* 
radleriftic of the kind* and a tell of its purity $ it marks 
a particular appearance in whkh matter exiftt* and may 
therefore bo' called t with propriety* Sficific. 

But this denffty cannot be diredily abfenred. It it 
not by comparing the diftancet between the atoms of 
matter in gedd and in water that we fay the firff it 19 
timcf denier than the laft*' and that an inch of gold coii* 
tains rp timits at. n^any material ttomt at an inch of 
water; we reckon ob the eqnal gravitation of every 
atom ^ matter whether of goldor of water ; therefore 
the weight of any body bceoanet the indteation of iu 
material denffty* and the weight of a given hulk be- 
comes fpccs&e of that ktndof matter* markiag tttkind* 
and even ndbertatningata purity in thia form* 

It it evident that* in order to make tbit comparifon 
of general nlcv' the Aandard moff he famiharly known* 
and muff be wary uniform ki' iu dtndty, and the com* 
wifoo ofhaijb utd denfity muff be cafy and accurate. 
TWmoff dbtiottt: method would be to form* with aU 
nicety* a piece of ffandard matter of fome conveni- 
ent bulk* an«t to weigh it aery exafily* and ketpa note 
of its weight I ^0* ta* make the coatparifoo of any other 
fubffance* it mull ^be mick.tnto a mmtof the fame pre- 
cife bulk* and weighed^With equal care ; and the moft 
oooaeaienc wayaf expitHmg the Ipecific gravity would 
be to bonffdortbo Weight of the ftandord at unity* and 
then the aumberaapt^ng the fpectfic gravity it the 
nutnher of timet that the weight of the ftandavd.it con- 
tained in that of theodUr iiibftaacc. This comparifon 
tt aioft'tifily and ateuratcly made ia fluids* We have 
otdy wamiu a vaffal 'of fcnoivn diinenflaiit equal to 
that^of the ffandard whieb we employ* and to weigh k 
when empty* tad then when filled witli the fluid* Nay* 
tile moff Jdifficalt part of the procefo* the making m 
we§el of the pieetfe dimenflont of the ffandard* may be 
avoided* by uflng^fomc fluid fohftance for a ffandard* 
Any vefleLwiUtbed do 1 and we may enfure very great 
adutra^ by uflng a Wfffel with a ffendcr neck* foeh at 
a phklormatmia ; for wbeii thk ii flUod to a certain 
mark in the week* any -error in.thecftimatioik by the 
eye will bear a very foiall proportion to the whofc. The 
weight of the ffandard fluid which fills it to thk mark 
heiMcarefoUyafccrtained* itkeptiar0membranoe* The 
fpeeme gravity of any o^er fluid it bad ‘by weighing 
the conteott of thk vefiel when filled with it, and divid* 
ingjthe are^^ by the weiglit of the ffandard. The quo- 
k the %ectM gravity of the fluid. But in all other 


cafes this it a vcry.diiicttlt problem : it requires very 6pccfA^ 
nice handl* and an accurate eye* to make two bodies 
of the lame bulk* An error of one hundredth part 
the itneav dtmeafions of a folid body makes an error of 
a yoth part in kt bulk ; and bodies of in-egaW ihapet 
and friable fubffance* foch as tlie ores of metals* can- 
not be brought into conTcnicnt and dimenfiont 

for iBeafsremcnt. 

Frrnir all thefe.inoonveniencet and difficulties we are 
freed by the celebrated Archimedes* who* from the prin- 
ciples of hydroiUtics dtfeovered or eftabliihed by him* 
deduced the accurate and Cify method which is now 
tmivrrfally praffifed fur difeovering the fpeciffc gravi- 
ty and denfity of bodies. (See Archimedes and Hr- 
naosTATics* 11.) Inllead of roeafuring the bulk of 
the body by that of the difplaced fluid ( which would 
have been impolfible for Archimedes td do with any 
thing like the ntceffary prccifion)* we have only to ob* 
ferve the lofsof weight fuftained by the folid. This can 
he done with great cafe and exa^lnefs. ^Whatever may 
he the bulk of the body* thia lofs of weight is the 
weight of an equal bulk of the fluid ; and we obtain the 
fpeciiic gravity of the body by limply dividing its whole 
Weight by the weight loll : the quotient is the fpectfic 
gravity when thk fluid is taken for the ffandard, even 
though we Ihould not know theabfolute weight of any 
given bulk of this ftandardJ It aifo gives ua an eafy 
and accurate method of afeertaining even this funda^ 
mental point. We have only to form any folid body 
into an exaft cube* fphere* or prifm* of known dimen- 
fions* and ebferve what weight it lofes when immrrfed 
in this ffandard fluid. Thk it the weight of the fame 
bidk of the ftaodafd to he kept in remembrance ; and 
thus wc obtain* by the by, a moft eafy and accurate 
method for meafuring the bulk or folid coutcutt-ofany 
body* however irregidar its lhape may be. We bavC 
only to fee how much weight jt lofes in the ffandard 
fluid ; we can compote what qaantity of the ffandard 
fluid will have this weight. Thus IhcuM we find thit a 
quantity of fand* or a furze bufh* lofet zjo ounces 
when imroerfed ia pure water* we learn by this that 
the folid meafurc of every grain of the (and* err of eve- 
ry twig and prickle of the furze* When added into one 
fum* amounta to the fourth part of a cubic foot* or to 
43 a cubic inches. 

To all thefe advantages of the Archimedean method 
of afeertaining the fpeciiic gravity of bodies* derived 
from bit bydi^aticalduflrtnesanddifoovapies* we may 
add* that the immediate ffandard of comparifon* name- 
ly* water* iaof all the fubffances that We know* the 
fineft for the psfpofe of an univerral ffandafd of refe- ^ 
renco; In itt-ordfiwiry narturai ffaee it it fuflictently 
ooalktfit and uniform in its weight for evory examina- 
tion where the utmoft mathematical aocera^ k not 
wanted ; aU kt variations arife from impurities, from 
whioh ttmay at* all tiaoet be fopairatcd by the Ample pvo- 
cek of diffiUatitfn > and we have eyery rtafonio think 
chat when pure* its denficy* when of the faiYuftonipc- 
raturcy k mvariable. ■ r i p c. 

Water is therefore univerfally taken for the unit of 
that fcale on whkh we meafurc the fpcciffo^avity of 
bodies* and its weight is called l* The fpeciflt 'gravity 
of any other body is the real wet|^e an- pounds and 
ounces, when of the hulk of eke poUpd^br tine olin(<e of 
water. It k therefore 6f the firft ' itbpoftanee* in all 
4 O z difeuflionp 
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#T»(io|€c ■ ^ifeivfSoM refpc^iiiTg'tbt Tj^cific 'to 

CAravtty. 1^^ prctfiftf Weight <if feme kno^n bulk of fnire 

• water* ’ Wc' liafse taken forwe paint to examine »ad tjom- 
pare the expei'imetfts thit fubje^, and fball ehdea- 
voor ta -afetitain tbit point with tbe predilcHi wbidf it 
deferves*' Wc fhali reduce all tn the EngliHi cubic foot 
and aimitdtipois ounce of the exchequer ftandard; ^on 
account of a very convenient circumilancc peCuHar to 
f Ikft unit, vix. that a cubic foot eontaint almoll preoifely 
a ihoa fail'd ounces of pure water, fo that^the fpeesfic 
gravity of bodies exprcflcs the number of fuch ounces 
contatn<.d in a cubic foot. 

We begin with a trial made before the houfeof com* 
mons in 1696 by Mr Everard. weighed 314596 

cubic inches of water by a balance, which turned fenfibly 
with 6 graina, when there were 30 pounds in each fcale. 
U'lic weights employed were the troy weights in the 
d<;polite of the court of exchcqner, which are ilill pre- 
ferved; and have been tnotf fcrupuloufly examined and 
compared with each other. The weight was tiji 
loanees 14 pennyweights. This wants juft If grains of a 
thunfand avoirdupois ounces for 1728 cubic inchesy or 
a cubic foot $ and it would have amoinitcd to that 
weight had it been a degree or two colder. The tem- 
perature indeed is not mentioned ; but as the trial was 
made in a comfortable room, we may prefume the tem- 
perature to have been about 55^ of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer.^ The dimenfrons of the veiTel were as accu- 
rate as the nice hand of Mr Abraham Sharp, Mr 
Flamftead’a alliftant at Greenwich, could execute, and 
ft was made by the exchequer ftandard of length. 

This is cofiftdered in by the aatunltftaof Europe as a 
very acourate ftandard experiment, and it is conlirmed 
by Riimy' others both private and public. * The ftankl- 
ards of weight and Capacity employed in the expert- 
' rnent are (iill in exiftence, and publicly known, by the 
report of the Royal Soqjety to parliament in 1743, and 
by the report of a committee of the houfe of commons 
in 175$. This gives it a fupenorityover all the mea- 
fures which have come to our knowledge. 

The ftrft experiment, made with proper attention, 
that we meet with, is by the eelebrat^ ^eiiius, about 
the year 1615, and related in his Bmiavus, 

He weighed a Rhinland cubic foot of diftilled water, 
and found it 62,79 Amfterdam pounds. If this was 
the ordinary weight of the (hops, containing 7626 Eng- 
lish troy grains, the Englifla cubic foot muft be 62 
pounds 9 ounces^ only one onnet more than by Eve- 
rard^s experknent* If it wartbemint pound, the weight 
was 62 (idimds^ Duncesr The only other trials which 
can come into cbmpetnson witk^Mr Everard’sarc fame 
made by the Academy of Srieneeaat Baris. Picart, in 
1691, found the Paris cubic foot of the water of' the 
fountain d’Arcuetl tO' weigh >69^588 pounds, poids di 
Parh% I>u Haniel obtained thq very fame refuh but 
Mr Monge, itr i783^^fayt4iMt fikered<raiia water of the 
temperature 12^ (Reawcnor)' ireiglM‘%,5792« Both 
theic tneafdres are coitftderably below * Mr Everaid’s, 
which is 62,5, the ftsrtAcr giving 62,053, and the latter 
6i,86B. M. Lavoiiler'ftaies the Paris cubic foot at 
70 pounds, which makes the Englilh'foot 62,47- 
there is an incoAft(lencyali[u>ng them which makes ?the 
Uomparifou imponible. Some changes .were made in 


1 6BS, by lioya! authority, in the national ftatidards,botk ^perifie 
of weight and kmgth ; and the aendeuheians are 
cccdingly puxxled to thiaday id reconciling the differ* » ^ 
ences, and caimot evaa^dcertaiA wiih'perfeift affutance 
the lineal meafures which were'cmployed in their moft 
boafted geodetical operations* - 

Such variations in the meafuitments made hy perfons 
of reputation for judgment nnd accuracy engaged the 
writer of this article fome years ago to attempt another. 

A veffel was made of a cylindrical form, as being more 
eaftly executed with accuracy, whole height and dia- 
meter were 6 inches, taken from a moft accurate copy 
of the exchequer ftandard. • It was weighed in diftilled 
water of thetrapeniture 55®fcveral times without vary, 
tng 2 grains, ‘and it loft 42895 grains; This give# for 
the cubic foot <998,74 ounces, deficient from Mr Eve* 
raid’s an ounce, and a quarter ; a difference which may 
be expelled, fmee Mr Everard ufed the New River 
water without: diftHUtiou. < 

We hope that thde observations will not be tboughf 
fuperiluoiia in a matter of ImpH continual reference, in 
tlie moft interefting queftions both to< the philofophcr 
and the man of bufincfs; and that the determination 
which we have given will be confidered as fudKeiently 
aiitbenticatedi. . v . . < 

Let us, therefore, rfqr t)>e future take water for the 
ftartdardvand Cuppofo tbat^when of the ordinary trmpc<- 
ratmre offQmmcriondinitijftate of greareft natural pti- 
mty, yix. in clean tain ovifqowi an Englilh cubic foot of 
it weigka.a thoufand avosidnpoiiS ouaecs of 43y<«5 troy 
grains each. Divide the weight of anybody the 
weight of ^an equal bulk^of water^ rtho^^iptient is the 
fpeeific gwity of. that body^^aud if ijae, three ftrft 
figures of the decimal be acaountfd thtegqra^r the quo^ 
tient is the number of avoirdupoijr ounceeji|)ta,eubio 
foot of the body. Thus, the itpa^i6c 'gravity ibf the 
very fineft gold which the refiner, prodwre is 19,365, 
and a cubic foot of it weighs *9^ onpoes^v : ^ 

But an important remark muft.be^ made kere^ ' All 
bodies.of homogeneous or unoigasiijied texture expand 
by heat and coatradi hy oqpcdmg. j The^expsofipa ond 
eontra£tioii by the fame clMm» di t^porst use 
diffetieiU in diiFerentbqdiesi»,^ ?|*h!as water, whep^keaiied 
60^ to 100*^, ificreiffcts ito.. Volume^ neaslyfrkr ^^ 
its bulk, and mercu^ aad 

mucKieis. Hence st follows, ^tthat an efperfmcttt-d^'* 
termines the fpeeific grawty onlyim that very teVn|»era- 
torc in which the bodieaare oxnasinod. ^11 there- 

fore be proper always to note thi» teippeeHure^t; aqd it 
will be convenient to adopt fosne ivery< ufefol tempera- 
ture . for fucb trials in, general 1 perhaps aboiut 60^ of 
Fabrenheit’s thermometer isras ijoooveiiiedt as. 407. 
it may alwayabe procaured in* thefo climate without 
ineonvenicn ce. A temperature > near to frrexi ng ‘ would 
have fqme advantages, .becaufie'^water cbanges^its.hitlk 
very little between the tc^erature 32^ aqd 49^* But 
this temperatssre cannot al^ys .be. obtaiaed*' It nfill 
much Doodttoe to> therfocility of she -comparifon, to 
know.tbe vaeiatioa which Jieat produces on pure water. 

The following table, tsikefi JSfom the obfervat ions, of 
Dr Bltgdeo{>andMr .Gilpni (PhiK Tranfi i792:){,will 
anfwer UiispUfpofe t . , . . . 

* i •' i'v < - .’^im-perat^re 
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55 
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100520 
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90 
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95 

100501 ' 
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^rhofe gwtlemifii bhferveti the etpanfioo of wattr ^ be 
y^yy anomalous between and 4y*. Thia «i^di{lin£l- 
\y feen duthij|r the gmdual cotflitig df waM to the point 
of *frcc7ing. It cohttvdto foHT’ a while, tnti then fadden- 
Jy expands. But wc feldpm have occafiott to tneahire 
IpeciAo 'gritvitie^ itt ftich tetnperattire. * 

The rrtidcr' now fu^iently ac<^itit«d' with- the 
prindpleh of thia hydroftotkal method of deteimining 
the fpeeifie gravity of bodi^, and can judge of the 
propHety of the forma wliidi miiy hc^prbpofed for the 
^xperhHcnt. 

Th<e fpedHiograVlty’Df a fluid maybe determined 
olther'by lilting with it H vcflRtfl V^ith a narrow neck, or 
by Weighhign ibrid body that ia immerfed in lu it is 
biird tn fay Which ia the beft way*' The laft ianot fiib. 
Je^^tonny fcrror itt flUhig, b^caufe we may fufperid the 
fdlid by a fiiie ^ire', wMwWll! not difplace any fcnfible 
quantity of the “fluid } if the Tolid ia but a little 
heavier than the fltik], the balance being loaded only 
with the ^acefs, iJrilf bii vtry fenfibk to the fmallefl wan t 
of e^qittilTbtiOin.' Bat thk advantage » pcrhapii compen* 
fated by an obdrii^iow^O^' tlie^ motion of the folid op 
^’dbwn ih the fluid, arifing from vifddity. When the 
weight hi the Op^fltc fcaW la ytt too ftnall, we flowly 
^dd motri arid ntlad grain by grain, which ^dually 
brittga the heaiSi tO thc level. When it is exadly level, 
‘tbr*Weighl: iii the feilO ta' fmtiewhat too great t for it 
not didy balanOea the pwpdndcratfce Of the folid, but 
silfd thk vi&idifybf the fluid. Btit we may get rid of 
this error. Add a fmall quantity more t this will bring 
the b^wr-over to the other fide. Now put as oaucli 
into the fcale on the fame fide With the foltd ; this will 
trot Teftoffc the beam to its level. We maft add more 
till this be Udcom>Mied ; and this addition is the mea- 
fare of the vifeidhy of the fluid, and muft he fubtridled 
#om the wei^t that was in the other fcblc when the 
beam came to a level. This effca of yifeidity is 
' bot infeoflble, With nke apparatus, even in the pureft 
water,' ahd in many fluids it is verr confide rnblo— and, 
wlrat is worfc, W is very changeable. It is greatly di* 
irtinifhed by heat i and this is att additional reafun for 
making thofe trials in pretty warm temperauircs. But 
for fluids of which the vifeidity is confiderahlc, this 
‘ method is by no means proper ; and wc mull take the 
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othce# gnd “weigh ^hem ioia vciTcl with » nfixrow neck. Spseffic 
Hcfcutf muA, alfo b# treated, in this way^ hecaufe wc Gravity, 
have »o folid ibati willAnk in it but gold and plaiina. ^ 

* It IS otatjd cafy as one pofid imagine. to fill -a velTcl 
. Jirecifrly to, the fune degree iwon eveiy trial. But if 
vft do.not; operate OiMoO fmall quantities, the unavoid- 
able, error, may be made altogether infignificant, by 
hoyiog the neck of the volTel very fmall. If the veflcl 
hqkl 0, pound of . water, and the iieck do not exceed a 
quarter of an inch (and it will >1101 .greatly retard the 
operation to have it half this fue), the exarninator mud 
be very carclcfs indeed to err one part in two thoufsnd ; 
and Utis is perhaps as near as wc can come with a ba- 
lance- 'Wc mud always recoiled that the capacity of 
the veflel changes by beat, and we mud know this va- 
rUijtion, and take it into the account. But it. is affecta- 
tion to regard (asM. Homberg would make us brlicv:: 
that .be dtd) the difienfion of the veffel by the preffurc 
of the fluid. His experiments of this kind have by no 
means the cotififfency with each other that fhould con- 
vince us that he did not commit much greater errors 
than wliat arofq from dideufioo. 

.In examining cither folids or fluids, we "mud br 
careful to free, tbcirrur£acc»or that of the vclTcl in which 
the fluid is to be weighed, from air, which frequently 
adheres to it in a . peculiar manner, and, by forming a 
babble, increafes the apparent bulk of the (olid, ordi- 
miniihes the capacity of the vclTel. The greateff part 
of what appears on thofe occafions feems to liave ex- 
ited in the fluid in ailate of chemical union, and to 
be let at liberty by the fiiperior attra^lion of the fluid 
for the contiguous folid body,. Thefcair bubbles mud 
be carefully bruflied off . by haod» All greafy martens 
muff be, cleared off for the fame rcafoii :* they preveiit 
the fluid from coming into 

, We mud be no kl's careful tbakno water i^ imbibed 
by the folid, which would increafe its weight without 
hicreafing its bulk. In foroe cafes, however, a very 
long maceration and imbibition is neceffary- Thv^, iit 
examining the fpecific gravity of the fibrous part of 
vegetables, we i^uld err exceedingly if we wBagintd 
it. as fmall as appears at fixft. We believe, that mgd 
pla;nta it is at lead as great as , water, for nfter long 
ccration they fink in it. 

It is almoft needlcfs to fay that the niced and mod 
fcnfible balances are neceffary for this ex]iur,i nation. Ba- 
lances aie even conflruded on purpofe, and fitted witli 
feveral pieces of apparatus, which make the exarniiv:!- 
tion eafy and neat* W c have defcribed (fre Ba l a n c r ) 
GravefiMade’s as one of the moil convenient of a^y. 

Hts contrivance for obferving thcfradlions of a grain is 
extremely ingenious and expeditious, cfpccially for de- 
icing ilic effcfl of vlftidity. 

. The hydrometer, or .'lecomcter, is another indtumci.t 
for afcertaiouig the fpecific gravity of fluids. This very 
pretty inffrument is the invenhon of a lady, as eminent 
for intcUedual accomplilhmcnls a^ du? wafi.ac|nih;c4ibr 
bet beauty. Hypatia, the learned daughter of chc:t:elt - 
brated ma.tlu'nuitician Tluion of Alexandria, b^qamedo 
eminent for her mathematical knowledge/ that, die was 
made public profeifor of the fcience in fwll fchool 
in tlic world.. She wrote a commciitary on the works 
of Apollonius and of Diophantusi; and 
ftronomical Tables ; all of which are lofl. Thcfe me 

accompli fumciiu', 
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%wcl!!e irccomptiflimcnw, h6wt^cf$ not favt her from 

t;ravity. ^ fi,^ qf the fi^atlca of who cttt W 

in pieced for hmh|^ taken nn offenfirc part in a dif- 
pote between the gdvembr ttnd patriafrch. — We have 
defcribed fame df the moft approved of thefc ioilfa- 
mcnts in the artide HroaoWETE*, and (hall in thia 
place ftrake a' few obfcrvations on the pHnciplea of their 
eOnftruftion; not ae they are iifually made, accommodated 
to the examiaation df paiticotar liquors, but aa indica- 
tors of pure fpccific gravity. And wc imift prcmifc, 
that this would, for many reafons, be the heft way of 
conftruaing them. The very ingenious contrivances 
for accommodating them to particular purpofes are urt- 
avoidably attended with many fources of error, bbth in 
their ad|uftmetit by the maker and in their nfe ; and 
all that is gained by a very eapenfive inftnimcnt is the 
faving the trouble of infpedting a table. A fimplc 
fcalc of fpecific gravity would expofe to no error in 
conflruftioD, becau(e all the weights but one, or all the 
points of the fcalc but one, are to be obtained by cal- 
culation, which is incoinparably more exadt than any 
manual operation, and the table cart always be more 
exaft than any complex obfervation. But a ftill greater 
advantage is, that the inftruments would by this meafir 
be fitted for examining all liquors whatever, whereas at 
prefent they are almoft nfclefs for any' but the one for 
which they are conflrudted. 

Hydrometers arc of two kinds. The moft ftmplc 
and the moft delicate arc juft a fubftitute for the hy- 
droftatical balance. They confift of a ball (or rather 
Plate att egg or pear-ihaped vcffel, which moves more caftly 
iascctxsii. throulh the fluid) A (fig. l.) having a’ foot pro- 
jedtihg down from it, terminated by another ball B, 
and a {lender ftalk or wire above, cariying a Kttlc difh 
C. The whole is maddfo Kght as to float in the light- 
eft fluid we arc acquainted With ; fudh as vitriolic or 
muriatic Wthcr, whofe fpecific gravity is only 0,73. 
This number {hould be marked on the difh, indicating 
that this is the fpecific gravity of the fluid in which 
the mftrument floats, finking to the point D of the 
ftem. The ball B 'ii made heavy, and the foot is of 
feme length, thstt the inftrument may have ftabiHty, 
and fwim e^, even if confiderably loaded above? 
and, for the fame reafon, it muft be made very round, 
otherwife it will lean to a fide. When put into ahearier 
liqdor, its booyance will eaufe it to float with a part 
of the ball above the furfaceV Weights arc now pat 
into the fcalc C, till the inftrament fmk to D. The 
weight put into the fcalc, added |tb the weight of the 
infthiment, is 'flic weight of the difplaced fluid. This, 
cotnparril with the weight of the whole when the in- 
ftrument is fwimming id pure water, gives the fpecific 
gravity of the fluid. All trouble of calcubtioo may 
be avoided by marking' the weights with fiich num- 
bers as (hall Sndicaftc' the fpecific gravity at once. 
Thus havtngfoadcd the inftihdhOdt fo as io fink it to 
D in pure Wer, ^call the vriiofc weight ‘icoo | then 
weigh the inftrulWent itfelf.'iifia fayi i» the weight 
when fwitnniitig in water is to Its prefent weight, fo is 
1 000 to a 4th proportional.” This is the fpecific gra- 
vity of the Hquor which would float the unloaded io- 
firument. Suppofe this to be 730. The hydrotiw- 
tri^^ould juft float in muriatic i^her, and this Ihould 
be* mat^ked od the fide. Nori niakO a fet of fidaU 
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weights, and' mark them, not by their weight's id^gralns, 
but in fuch units that *70 of them {hall ^ equal to the 
weight which fits the ififtrumetit for pure Water* ^ 
Suppofe that, hi order to float this infiruiiient in a 
ceitain brandy, there arc required iflfi in thefc fmall 
weights. This added to 750 giveta 916 fw the fpecific 
gravity, and fhowi it to ^ prfccifcly Cxcrfe proof fpw 
rit. Nine weights, vit* ac6, riS, 64, 52, f 6, ft, 4^ 
2, I, will fuffice for ail Itqiiori from selhcr to the 
ftrodgeft wotts. And that the trouble in changing 
the weights may be greatly Icfleoed, let a fow cirdei 
o. Iff €f df £f be marked on the top of the ball* When we 
fee it float unloaded at the circle C for iilftancc, we know 
it will require at Icaft 1 28 to fink it to I> that on the ftem. 

If the weights to be added above are confiderable', 
it mifes the centre of gravity fo miSch, that a fmaUwant 
of equilibrium, by laying the weights on one fide, will 
produce a gpteat inelinatioii of the inftrument, which is 
unfightly; Inftead therefore of making them loofe 
weights, it is"proper to make them' round plutes, with a 
fmall kolein the tuid^, to go on a pin in the middle 
of the fcale. This will keep the niftrument always up- 
right. But unlefs the hydrometer is of a eonfiderable 
fixe, it can hardly be made fo as to extend from the 
bghteft 16 the heavieft fluid which we may have oc- 
eafion to examine, even thbugk we except meveury. 
Some of the tntnenil ai^s are eonfideitdfly more than 
twice the weight of asdien When there; is fuch a 
load at top, the hydrbmctcr is very apt to overfor, and 
inclines with the fmalleft want 6f equilibrium* Oreal 
fizc is inconvenient even to the philofopbCr, beeaufe it 
is not always in bis poWCr to operate on a qWaiitity of 
fluid fufficient to fldat the iaftrumeat. Therefore two, 
or perhaps three, arc ttecefiary fw geueval examina- 
tion. One may reach from aiher to- WMCr ; another 
may ferve for aU liquors of a fpecific gravity Iwtween 
1 and t^; and the third, fen* the mineral acids, tnayitacli 
from this to 2. If each of tbefo be about tW6 folid 
inches in capacity, we may eifily and exp|^itiouOy de^ 
termine the fpecific gravity within one tefn thoufandtk 
part of the truth : and this is piteifiaa endilgfa for moft 
purpofes of fcience or bufinefs* / ' ■ * 

The chief qndltons are, 1; Ttiafoertata thefi^eetfio 
gravity of an uaknown fluldi This tiec^ M 'nithet 
explanation, t. To afoertafai the ^pbrtion bf^twa 
fluids which are known tube in a mixittre. Thwdi 
done by difeovertng thetpdrific^grarity iid tlW^ib^gtiire 
by means of the bydroiacter, utid tbm:dediictltg the 
proportion from a complrifoo of lhie.;Witfc'^te‘li^ 
cific gravities of the iags^ientSi ' « ' - *' 

In this mode of examination the alwtya Ae 

fame; for the hydrometer-' is iin merged w thedifter- 
ent fluids to the fame depth. Now- if -to /inch, for 
example, of this bulk is made np df the Iwaricft IluiA 
there is an inch wanting of 'the lighteft ^ and the 
change made in the weight of , 'Ae' ihixturd Is ^the 
difference between the weiglift of im inch of the hosM 
vitftand of an ' inch of tlW lighteft ingitflicnti^^ The 
number of kieheS ihewforS df ^ the heavieft fluid is 
propofridnal to the addition made to the weight of 
the mhetnre.- Therefore let B and h be the bulks of 
the heavieft knd r^teft floidt in the bulk fk of the 
niixttme ; and let 6, and > be the denfitici, or the 
weights!, W the* fpecific gravities (for tbey aXc in ooc 

- ratio) 
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^uidf th? light fliiidi and the ini»T 
(;f»¥iey. tune. (tWa hoik .being that of iht hydrometer). We 
^ “■ ' have addition which would, have .been 

made aQ.tjK^mlk A if.the lighted fluid were changed 
entirely for ^thse heaviefly /would be Dr—i/ ; and die 
change which ia really made ig Therefore 

Jforflmiiar rrafunji we (hould have 
or, in words, <• the iljffiiret^ce Ur 
o/jUtwJluiJsi, ist»tU d]ger» 

V dr/we iUJliteifie irMvitiu ef the mixture 

tighlf/i 04 ihf.Uilh y iie whole to the hulk tj the, 

hiontifft Qontained «r. the mixture and « the difference tff, 
iUfpet^ grovim the twQjmdtt « /o the difference off 
ihe^ci^ gro^Mea. cjff $he mixture tutd off the htatiiffl finlde^ 
at ^ Utlk off thr. whole, to that off the light^ canUiincd in 
the mixUtre.’* Tbit is the form in which the ordinary 
bubneft of Ufo rec^ttirea the anCwcr to be exprefled^ be- 
caufe we generally reckon the quantity of li^uora by 
bulk^ in galkina, pinta> quarts* But it would have 
been equally eafy to have obtained the atirwer in pounda 
and ounces ; or it ,my be had from thtdr bulkt« flnee 
we know their fpeoifle gravities. 

Tlie hydrometer more, oommoidy ufod is the ancient 
one of Hypatia* canfifting of a baU,, A (fig. a.) 
made ilcady by an addition Q, below it like the for- 
mer, but having a long Ibcm.^^CF above* It is fo loaded 
that U finks to tbit top of the ftom In the ligUtefr 
of all the fluida wlucb 'we propofe to meafure with it, 
and to flnk only to C in the lieaviefl* In a fluid of 
intermediate fpeciiio gravity it will fl ok to fome point 
betwcco<P and F« * 

In this fonn o£ the hydrometer the, weight is aU 
ways ihc. fatncs and the immediate information given 
by the iaftruaieat is that of diflerent bulks with equal 
weiglit. Beoaufit^he iodrument fmks till the bulk of 
Ihe difolaeed fluid'^ equals it in weight, and the addi^ 
tioos to tbq^phwad .fluid arc all made by the iUm, 

H fr evident that equal bulks of the ftem indicate equal 
additions of volume- Thus the frem becomes a fcale 

ibulkfi ha the fome weight. 

The miIy,forfofo.^likhtbe,llem can be made with 
fuificient accuracy is cylindrical or prlfmaticaU Such 
>niay be m^ ifi 4 he moil accurate manner by 
tvarordf’awsng,.;tba| ici paflfog it through a hole made 
a haardyntd llcelptatc. ^ If a flem be divided into 
cq^al parti, it b^omcaafoale of bulks in arithmetical 
i.TWa fo the eafleik and moft uaturai divi- 
fioa /the ifeale S .but it will not indicate denfities, 
tir yi^ights pf the fome bulk in arith* 
metical progreflion. Thyipccific gravfoy is asthe weight 
diindedby the bulk. Now a ferics of diviibrs (the 
bM^)r fa arithmeucal pro grefliqn, applied to the fome 
dfoid^id (the bulk Aod weight of the hydrometer as it 
dnoetti fo water), will not givea fpecics of quotients (the 
ijpocifle. grafotiei} in arithmetical progrelfiou : they 
bo ip . what is called harmonk ^^reffon^ thefo 
difiertobeancintfoually diaioinuiig^ This will appulr 
even whi&n phyflfafly oeuTidcrcsd* When the hydro- 
meter inks n tenth’ w an inph,near the top of jthe ftem* 
tt.difplacjca qfnc tonth of an inch of a light fluid, coa^ 
pared with that dirpWeed by it when it is floating with 
hU;tlie Aem: above the furfocc. In-order therefore that 
thodiviflons of the. item may indicate equal clianges of 
%nciflp grafiljt ^hey^tnudv be in .a feries of 
progwrifomi inerealing. The point at vrhich the jn- 
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$r.|nen» flovu io puts *atw Oiould be narked iooo, 
.•id tbvfe .bove it 999, 998, 997, Sce. ; and tboie be- 
low the water nark mua be numbered 1001, 1003,' 
iwu &c. SmcU a ^le will be a «ry appoTite piaure 
of the -deBiitie* of fluid*, for the dei^ty or vicinity of 
the divifion* w^H be prccifelr firailar to the denatv of 
^e flui^. £ach interval i. a bulk of fiuid of the 
nne weight. If the whole inAfttment were drawn out 
iqto wire of the fixe of the iUm, the length from the 
water mark would be looo. 

Such are the rules by which llfo fcale mufl be divid- 
ed. But there mufl be fome points of it drtertnjjj^t), 
by experiment, and it will be proper to take them as 
remote from each other as poffible. For this purpofe 
let the infl rumen t be accurately marked at the point 
where it flands, in two. fluids, diflering as much in fpe- 
cific gravity as the inflrufnent will admit. X.et it alf*> 
be marked where it ftaails in water. Then determine 
wi;^ the utmoll preciflon the fpecific gravities of thefc 
fluids, and pot their values at the corrcfpondliig poicta 
of the fcale. Then the intermediate points of the fcale 
mull be computed for the different intervening fpecifle 
gravities, or it mud be divided from a pattrru fcale of 
harmonic progrefllouals in a way well known to the 
mathematical inflrument makers. If the fpecific gra- 
vities have been accurately determined, the value looo 
will be found to fall prccifcly in the water mark. If 
w'e attempt the diviflun entirely by experiment, by 
making a number of fluids of different fpecific gravi- 
ties, and marking the ftem as it ftands in them, we 
fliall flud the diviflons turn out very anomalous. This 
is however the way ufually praftifed; and there are few 
hydrometers, even from the beft maker, that hold true 
to a ilngle divifion or two. Yet the method by compu- 
tation is not more troublefomes and one fcale of harmo-. 
nic progreflionali will ferve to divide every ft cm that 
offers. We may make ufc .of a fcalc of equal pails 
for the ftem, with the affiftancc of two little tables. 
One of thefe contains the fpecific gravities in harmonic 
progreflion, corrcfpoi>ding to the arithmetical fcalc of 
biUks on the ftem of the hydrometer; the -other con- 
taxus the divifion&and fradions of a divilion of tlic fcalc 
of bulks, which correfpond to aii arithmetical fcale of 
^eifle gravities. We believe ihia to be the beft me- 
thod of all. The fcalc of equal parts on the Hero is fo 
cafily made, and the little table is fo cafdy infpciTudr 
that it has every advantage of accuracy and dcfpatch, 
and it gfves^ by the way, an amuflng view of the rela- 
tion of die hniks and denflties. 

, Wc have hitherto fuppofed a fcalc extending from 
the lighteil to the hcaviett fluid. But unlcfs it be of 
a very inconvenient length, the divilfons muft be very 
minute. Moreover, when the bulk of the ftem bears a 
great prupprflon to that of the body, the xnftrument 
does not fwim fteady ; it is therefore prop^ to liput 
the range of tfce inflrument ip the fame manper as thole 
of the llrft kind. A range from the dcnfity of' ztW. 
u> that of wpter may he very weij execuiced in an inV 
flrument of very moderate fize, and twq otb^X.^iU 
for all the heavier liquors i or aa eqmd fyioge in any 
other denflties as may fuit the ufoal pcou^tions of the, 
experimentera . , 

To avoid Urn inconvrnicnqcs of. a Ji^rofnelrffr with 
q.yery fong and flupddr flem, ori^t^c npcetfity qf hpying- 
a fcrics of them, a third fort has' fcVen contrived, in 

which 


Specifle 

Gravity. 
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Specific wliIcK tLc prliiciulc of both arc combined. 

Cmvity. n hydrometer with a ftem* vrhofe bulk is -rsth or that 
of the ball, and that it finks in ether to the lop of the 
Aem ; it is evident that in a fluid which » Vsth neavier, 
the whole Aem will emerge^ for the bulk of the dif- 
placed fluid is now reth of the whole left, and the weight 
is the fame as before, and therefore the fpecific gravity 
is xsth greater. 

Thus we have obtained a hydrometer which will in- 
dicate, by mesxis of divifions marked ou the flem, all 
fpecific gravities from 0,73 to 0.803 • 0,803 >• 

^^1*1 greater than 0,73. Tliefe divifioiis muft be made in 
harmonic progrefilon, as before directed for an entire 
fcalc, placing 0,73 at the top of the flem and 0,803 
at the bottom. 

When it floats at the low'eft divifion, a weight may 
be put ou the top of the Aem, w*hich will again fink it 
to the top. This weight muft evidently be 0,073, 

■T erth of the w'cight of the fluid difplaced by the unloaded 
inflrument. The hydrometer, thus loaded, indicates 
the fame fpecific gravity, by the top of the ftem, that 
the unloaded inftrument indicates by the lowcA divi- 
fion. Therefore, when loaded, it will indicate another 
ferics of fpecific gravities, from 0,803 0,8833 

J =0,803 -f- 0,0803], ^oat in a liquor of the 

pecific gravity 0,8833 whole ftem above the 

fur face. 

* In like manner, if we take off this weight, and 
put on 1=0,80,3, it will fink the hydrometer to the 
top of the ftcni ; and with this new weight it will 
indicate another feries of fpecific gravities from 0,8833 
to 0,97163 (=0,8833 + 0,08833). And, in the 
fame manner, a third weight = 08833 
it to the top of the ftem, and fit it for another ftries 
of fpecific Mvitics up to 1,068703. And thus, with 
three weights, we have procured a hydrometer fitted 
for all liquors from aeilier to a wort for a malt liquor of 
two barrels per quarter. Another weight, in the fame 
progreifion, will extend the inArument to the ArongeA 
wort that is brewed. 

This is a very commodious form of the inArument, 
and is now in very general ufe for examining fpirituous 
liquors, worts, ales, brines, and many fuch articles of 
commerce. But the divifions of the fcale are general- 
ly adapted to the qucAions which naturally occur in the 
bufinefs. Thus, in the commerce of Arong liquors, 
it is ufual to eAimate the article by the quantity of fpi- 
rit of a certain Arength which the liquor contains... 
This we have been accuAomed to call proof fpirit, and 
it is fuch that a wine gallon weighs 7 pounds 12 ounces ; 
and it is by this Arength that the excite duties are levied. 
Therefore the divifions on the (bale, and the weights 
which conned^ the fuccefiive repetitions of the fcale, at« 
made to exprefs at once the numbei' of gaQons or parts 
of a gallon of proof fpirits contaiocA in a gallon of the 
liquor. Suck inArunienta Ikve att trouble of calcula- 
lion to the ejtdfeman or 4em1erj but they limit the 
life of a very delicate aa<f expei^vf inArument to a 
very narrow employment. It would be much better to 
adiiere to the cxprcflEbn either of fpecific gravity or of 
bulk ; and then a very fmall table, which could be 
comprifed in the fmallcA cafe for the inArument, might 
render it applicable to every kind of fluid. 

The reader cannot but have obferved that the fuc- 
ceffire weights, by which the flion fcale of Che iaAru* 
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Suppofc ment is extended to a great range of fpeirtfie^ gflfhlet,* 
do not increafe by equal quantities. EaChdjiAtreflcc'ia 
the weight of the liquor difplaced by the gnultateif ^ 
Aem of the inArument when it is funk to tK top of 
the fcale. It is a determined aliquut part of the whole 
weight of the inArument fo loaded, (in our example it 
is always i^-tb of it ). It rncreafes therefore in the fame 


proportion with the preceding weight of the loaded 
inArument. In Aiort, both the fucceffive additions, and 


the whole weights of the loaded inArument, are qtian- 
titles in geometrical progrelTion ; and, in like manner, 
the divifions on the fcale, if they cotrefpond to equal 
difierences of fpecific gravity, muA alfo be unequal.*— 
This is not fufficiently attended to by the makers ; and 
they commit an error here, which is very confiderable 
when the whole range of the infirumeist is great. For 
the value of one divifion of the fcale, when the largeft 
weight is on, is as much greater than hs value, 
when the inArument is not loaded at all, as the full 
loaded inArument is heavier than the tnAniment unload- 
ed. No manner whatever of dividing the fcalc will 
correfpond to equal differences of fpecific gravity thro* 
the whple range with different weights} but if the 
divifions are made to indicate equal froporiiokt of gra- 
vity when the inArument is ufed without a weight, they 
will indicate equal froporAons throughout. This is evi- 
dent from what we have been ju A now faying ; for the 
proportion of the fpecific mvities correfponding to 
any two immediately fuccceoing weights is always the 
fame. 

The beA way, therefore, of conArudtfig the inAru- 
ment, fo that the fame divifions of the fcale may be ac- 
curate in aU its fucceifive repetitions with the differeut 
weights, is to make thefe divifions in geometrical pro- 
grcAion. The correfponding fpeoific gravities will al- 
fo be in geometric proportion, ^efe being alt inlerted 
in a table, we obtain them with no more trouble than 
by infpe6ting the fcale which ufually accompiniM the 
hydrometer. This table is of the mo A eafy conAruc- 
tion ; for the ratio of the fncceflive bulks and Qieclfic 
gravities being all equal, the differences of the loga- 
rithms are equal. 

This will be illuArated by applying it to tbc exam- 
ple already given of a hydrometer extending from 0,73 
to 1,068795 with three weights. This gives four re- 
petitions of the fcale on the Aem. Suppofc this fcale 
divided into 10 parts, we have 40 fpecific gravities.— 
Let thefe be indicated by tbe numbers o, i, 3, ftc. to 
40. The mark o is affixed to £he topof tbe Acin,iMd the 
divifions downwards are marked i, a, 3, Icc. the bWeft 
being lo. Thefe divifions are eafily determined. The 
Aem, which we may fuppufe.5 inches lotigv wasfuppoM 
to be Ttsth of the capacity of theisall. It may there- 
foit be confidered as the extremity of a rod of 1 1 times 
its length, or 55 inches; and we muA find nine mean 
proportionals betvreen 50 arid 35 inches. Snbtradl 
each of ihefe from 55 inches, and the remainders are 
the diAances of the points divifion from o, the top 
of the fcale. Tbe fmaltcA weight is marked 10, the 
next ao, and the third 36. li the inArument loaded 
with the weight ao finks in fome liquor to the mark 
7, it indicates the fpecific gravity 27, that is, the 27ih 
of 40 mean proj^rttonals between 0,73 and 1,068793, 
or 0,94424a. To obtain all thefe intermediate fpecific 
gravities, wc have only to fubtra 61 9.8653229, the lo- 
garithm 
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fipee^ fttnu The elafii-blower can copy tliis rety neatly and Speejfitf 

S*^, of difference i jmn fe to theftctn; Then mafke twobrinee dr li- Graviiy. . 

MuU^iiyjhii by i» a, j, &c. and add tbefcg^itHm of qobra^ i^hich (hall have fpecific gravittea m the ratio of 

*^73, The (bma w th<f lo- ib to i|t.' Load the' ihftnittient ft. that it may fink to 

g ^riM^aifff. the (pacific griviuea reqaired. Thefc will a iir thc lfrhteft. Wheb put into the hcavieft* it (honld 

e ftiund to proceed fo eqvaWy, thrt they m^y be ia- rife to itJ. it doernot rife fo high, thir immerfed part 

, t|rpolatca^l;en ijmea jjy ^ Ample table pf prOpOrtionaf ia too fihajl* ‘ Let the glkf.. blower enlarge the ball of 
Mrts wul>out tbe^ fmallcA fi nAble error. Therefore the counterpoiCe a little: Repeat the trial till it be ex- 
the ttem may Iw diprided into a hundred paha very fen- a^. Nothing now remains but to form the weights : 

^ Able to the eye (e^ch being nearly the 20th of an inchjf, And here we obfem, that when the inftnniient is to 
• and 400 dcgrceB of fpeci Ac gravity obtained within the have a vciy great range, as for exaimning all ftates of 
' range, which IS as near as we can examine this matter the vitViolic^ acid, u'has a chance of being very 
by liiy hydrometer.. Thus the fpeciAc gravities eorre* tottering when loaded wiili the greatyft weight on 
fpondiiig to N® 26, .27, 28, 29, arc as follows : the top of fo lorig.a fcale. To avoid this, Mr (^m 

' . , , A ^ j rvi/r and Others have added feme of their weights befow^— 

0 i 93}>*9 8gt ' * this will not fuit tbr prefect con ilruAion, becdufc ' 

Z .7 . 9,94424 9 it will alw the proportion between the bulks of the 

28 0,953?^ gie ^ Aem and immerfed part.' Therefore let thefc weights 

*9 Ai conlirt of cylinders of metal fmall enough to go into' 

Nay th( trouble orinfpecl»ng a table may bc avoid- the ftem, and let them be foldered to the end <5 long 
ed^ by forming bn a fcaTe, iKc logarithms of the numr wirra, which will let them go to the bottom, and lea4 
bers between 7300 ayd 1068, 7195, and placing along a fmall book or ring at top* Thefc can lie alocgfide 
fide of It a fCalc of the Anne length divided into 4O0 of the inArument in its cafe. This is indeed the beA 
equal part?, numbered from o to 400. Then, looting conAruaioc of every hydrometer, becaufe it makes it 
for the mark l^own by the.hydrbmetef on this fcale 01 incomparably more fteady. The inftrument is poifed 
equal parts, wc fee oppo Ate to it the fptc’iAt gravity. by Fmall Ihot or mercuty. But it will be much batter 
We have b^cy thus partJcuW in th^ ifluftration of to do it with Ncwton*s fufible metal^tfirec partaof tin, 
this mode of ^ojiftru^'on, ^capfc it is reaffy a beaut^ Ave parts of lead, and eight parts of bifmuth) in coarfe 
ful and comiMdiQUt.mftmment, wHich myy he of great Ahngs. When the exad quantity has been put hi, the 
ufe both to the naturalift and to the man of buAneTs.— - inftrument may be fet in a vtffel of oil, and this kept 
A table ^ay be ppmprj^ed in 20 oAkvo pages which on tljc fire till all is completely mdted. It Toon A eezes 
will contmn the fpecific gravities of every fluid which again, and remains faft. If this metal is not to be had, 

^ip inicrcft either, and anfwcr qjielUon relative let a few bits of feaKng wax be added to the nicfcuty 
, to their adini>ture whh as fhiich precifion as the bb- or (hot, to make up the counterpoife. When heated, 
feryat^qn^ We therefore recommend it it will float a-tc^, aad when it freezes again it'witt 

to ^ w« reebmm^^ the very example ' keep all fall. Thus Wc lhall make a very eoroplcte and 

which we have given yi one of the mod convenient, cheap inflrument. 

Tlje iD^r»ij«eot ne«a nM exceed eight inche, in length. There i« yet another tnetliod of exammirtg the fpe- 
•ndin«y .pecpntjiiiii$;d ill. a pocket cafe of 2 inches broad cific gravities of fluids, firft propofed by Dr Wilfon, 
and as d^rp,! v^hich wiil atfo contain the fcale, a late profeflbr of aflronomy in theunirerlity of Glafwosr 
I- *?•’**?"*■ »ro^y>?S t® «B Thisis by a feriesof fmallglafibubbles, dtlTcrfng equally; 
fluias which have been examined. ' or according to fome rule, from each other in fpeciAc 

gravity, and each marked with its proper nun.ber. 
madv. (Pi wly; f**,®**"**'®® of the corrofive When theft are thrown into a fluid which is to be exa- 

J^ole laun be "la^e ofgiafs, and we mined, all thofe which are heaviferthan the fluid will fell 
eanpqt4epi;nd(»n.tVeaccurate^cyl|odrictorm,ofanygl8fa tbtbebditom. Then holding the velfd iu the hands. 

% 1 ’.* 0 a®****;?" *>' conftriic- or nwr a fire Or candle, the fluid expands, and one of 

tipp la.^hp Ifimr. TIjf diyidi^ J®*?'? j"?? be on . the floating bubbles begins to fink. Its fpecific gravi- 
i 9 A 4 f, 9 r tijf or it may be ty, therrfbiy:, was either equal to, or i little lets than, 
ttteiffrora^l^ot'LwrthriokmadeoF tWtt oftbe'lfiild ; and the degree of the thermometer, 
a g^allii; cjjlx, whiclj will .attach itfelf fo the glafs with when It hejpin to fink, will inform us how much it was 

a ,v*sy inod^rpte (leat.^ We would recommend common defi^cieiit,'if we 'khow the law ofexpanfion of the liquor. 
whitc.ahainfhjOr arfenical glafs, at the fitteft materinl Seta of.ihrfebhbbles .fitted for the examination of fpi- 
^or fie ,^hple.inftTapient j and the inlufe^, in taking . rituoa« 'liqubie,'witfa a little treatife fliowing the man, 
the^ imp^«jffiojp;^|’ the fcale, may be the fame that ia nfed . ner ofoffng'.the'iii, and calcttla'tragi)y the thetwiometer, 

^orvtlW. k»w.p5Ka^.prjnting on.Delft ware^tery,— ' are mttde bf ’W'BfovIrn,' an ingeaione aatift of Gtaf. ' 

fur^q ttefcato q^tlje fiepi. ^en, h*vlng gow, ahd aVe dfeik iff. lf bjrtihe'desam ih fbirits, being 

%fd the fqU{3,,9qntjeiits of the, graduated part as exi^<- fonnS bdth abtiuite.and expeditiohs.-'' ■ ‘ T 

ly. >» P®P*hl<t .jaa fietjeiimincd on the . general' ihape of 'Alfof'tlibfgh a biibhW'Or two fhouidjbe brdteii,'the 
tUr and cttimterooife below, calculate its fize, fo fti^gth* of feiifts nisy esfily be had by mestnit i^ tlie 
that, it may be a little left than ten times that of the remaindm' uniers two or thrm in hncmeiSate fnedeffion 

..Voi- ^ ' .V ' • . 'i; ■ '■ P.f’ 'V be ■ 

' "' V" \ ' • 

It wouid-fbg.iwbitU iehilc to, ' * *' 
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ilpe<ffic fee wanting : for a liquor ^hicli ilntwers to N® 4 will 
>^ 5 *^*^* fink N® 2 oy heating it a few degrees^ and therefore 
^ ~ 3 ntay be fpared. This is a great advantage in or- 

dinary bnfinefs. ^ nice hydrometer is not only an c*- 
pcnfive inftrument, but exceedingly delicate, being fd 
tcry thin. If broken or even bruifed, it is ufeltfs, and 
can hardly be repaired except by the very maker. 

As the only qiiefiion hetc is, to determine how many 
gallons of cxcife proof fpirits are contained in a qaanlity 
of tiqiiar, the artifl .lias*conilrn^t*d this feries of bubbles 
in the fimpleft manner poffible, by prcviou/ly mikmg 
30 or 50 mixtures of fpirits and water, and then adjuft- 
ing the bnbblt s to tlicfe mixtures. In fome fets the 
number on each, bubble is the rtumbf*r of gallons of 
proof fpirits contained in 100 gallons of the liquor. In 
other fets the number on each bubble cxprefTes the gal- 
lons of water which will make a liquor of this firength^ 
^f added to 14 gallons of alcohol. Tbus, if a liquor an- 
fwers to N® 4, then 4 gallons of water added to 14 
gallons of alcohol W'lll make a liquor of this firength. 
The firft is the bell fhethod; for we fhodld be miftaken 
in fuppofing that 18 gallons, which anfwer to N®4> 
contains exactly 14 gallons of alcohol : it contains 
more than 14, for areafon to be given by arid by. 

By examining the fpecilic gravity of bodies, the phi- 
lofopher has made fome very curious difcoverics. Tlni 
moU remarkable of thefe is the change which the denfi- 
ty of bodies fuffers by mixture. It is amoft reafonablc 
expcdialion, that when a cubic foot of ortt fubftance H 
mixed any honv with a cubic foot of another, the bulk 
of the mixture will be two cubic feet ; ainithat 18 gal- 
lons of water joined to i8 gallons of oil will fill a vellel 
of 36 gallons. Accordingly this was new doubted ; 
and even Archimedes, the motl Scrupulous of mathema- 
ticians, proceeded on this fuppoiition in the folution of 
his famous problem, the difeovery of the proportion of 
filvcr and gold in a mixture of both. Me docs noteveu 
rncniion it as a pollulate that may be granted him, fo. 
much did he conceive it to be an axiom. Yet a little 
reiledtion feems fuflkient to make it doubtful and to 
require exftqapation. A box filled with muficct-balli 
will receive a^nfidcrable quantity of fmall (hot, and afi> 
ter this a confido’able quantity of fine fand, and after 
this a confiderabie quantity of water. Something like 
this might happtti in the admixture of bodies of poroiit 
texture. But fuch fubfiances as metals, glafti, and fluids, 
where no difeontinuity of parts can be perceived, or was 
tiifpcded, feem free from tVerycbance of this kind of in- 
trofufeeption. Lord Bacon, however, without being t 
naturali^ or mathematician inferred from thb 

mobility of iliiids that they confiit^ of diferete parti- 
cles, which rnufi have pOres intCrpofcd, wdiatcvcr bo 
their figure. And if wc aferibe the different denfities oit 
other fenfible^^alities,. to difference in li'/e or figure of 
rhofe partklcF, it mult fieqilently batppeu that the fmalt- 
tf r particles will be lodged xh the mt^^rSiccs betWeep the 
larger, and thus contt ibute to the^weight of the fenfible 
ir.afs without tucreafing ill bttUf* He tbe'tcfdre fu- 
fpeds that mixtures wfil be in genet^ Icfabolfey than 
the fum of their ingredients. 

Accordingly, the txaminatfon ojf this <)u^ftian 
«he of the fir(l employments of the Royal Society of 
X«oiidun, and long before its inllitution liad occupied 
the attention of gentlemen who afterwards compof- 
€d it. The rcgillcr of the Society^s wly sneeitng^ 
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contains many eiperhnenti on this fubjefi, #ith thrx- 9pecifi^ 
turcs of gdld and filvcr, of other metals, and of various 
fttiids, examined by the hydrollatieal balai^e of Mr — 
Boyle. Pr .Hnoke made a prodigious number, chief- 
ly on articL e of commerce, which, were tin fortunately 
led in the I'ne of London. 

It was found found, however, that Lord Bacon's cosi- 
jeflurc had be^m well founded, and that bodies changed 
their denfity very fenfibly in many cafes. In general, 
it was found that bodies which had a llrong chemical 
affinity increafed in denfity, and that their admixture 
Was accompanied with heat. 

By this difeovery it is manifeil that Afehimsdes had 
not folvcd the problem of de^■6fing the quantity of fil- 
ver mixed with the gold in King Iliero's crown, and 
that the phyfical folution of it requires experiments made 
on all the kinds of matter that aie mixed together. 

Wc do not find that this has been done to this day, al- 
though we may affirm that there aiir few quell ions of 
more importance. It is a very curious fa^l in chrmif- 
Iry, and it would be moll dcfirable.to be able to re- 
duce it tn fome general laWs : For irrfiance, to afeertain 
what is tire proportion of two ingredients which pio- 
duces the greSteft change of denfity- This is impoit- 
atit in the fcicncc of pbyfics, bccaufc it gives us con ft- 
dcrable informatiofi as to the mode of a£\i>0D of ihofk 
natural powers or forces by w'hich the particles of tan- 
gible matter are united. If this mtrorufeeption, con- 
centration, compenetratTOni err by whatever name it 
be called, were a mete rec^ioh of the particles of 
one fublVance into the intcrfticfcS bfthbfc of another, 
it is evident that the ^rekteft cdmJcrttrktion woHjld be 
obferved ivhen a fmall quantity of thi ftcipiehd 
cd with, or diffeminattd through, a {^eS’t qnhrttlty oFi 
the other. It is thus that S fmail qdanlHy vf'finc fatid' 
will be received into the ihterfiicer of a quantity of 
finall ihot, and will inercafe the weight of the bagful 
ti'ithout incrcafing its bulk. The cafe ts nowlfc differ- 
ent when a piece of frcclbohe has grown heavier by 
imbibing or ahforbing a quantity' of water. If morfc' 
than a certain qrtantity of fand has bisirn kddt/d to the. 
fmall (hot, it it no longer concealed. In like manner, 
various quantities of Water may combine with a inafs 
of clay, amd inercafe iti fixe ^nd weight alike. All 
this is very conceivable, occajiioniDg no difficulty. ’ 

Bdt this is not the eXfc ih any of the mmtute^ we 
are now ebniidering. In xR thefir, the firll' additions 6f 
either of the two (hbHancea produce but an Inteotifrdcr- 
able change of general detifity; and it is in general 
tnoft remarkable, vphethef it be ctmdehfation dr rare- 
fa^ion, when the two ingredients arc ntarly of e^ual 
bulks. We can Hhilhrate erven ,thk diffclncnce, by re- 
ficdling on the imbibitioir of^watier'b.y vegetable folrds,. 
itich as timber. Some kinds of wood have their Weigl^t 
much mort increafed than their bnlkj * other kinds df 
wood are more enlargcdinbuTM thah in weight. .,Tbc 
like happ<ms in grains. This is «nd (hdw* in the 

moll unqueffihnabfe than Aiir that the pwricles oFbodidi 
are not in codtadl'^ hdt ate k^t together by 'force* 

Which aA at a diftancc. For this diftanrcc between 
thi ceMrcB of the particlfs is ihoft evidently fitfceptibk 
of variation ; and this variation tb oeexfioned by- the in- 
troduAipn of another fyb'ftaoce, which, by aAingon 
the particles by attraAion or repulfioti, diittiniflies or 
hieSeafcttkeif aifgtual aAipos, and makeinew dlflances 

' ndeeffar^ 
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neceflary for bringing all things again into cquilibrittm. 
Wie refer the curious r/eader to the ingenious theory of 
the Abbe J^ofcovicb for an eaccUent illuilraUoii of thia 
(Tiear, PhU* Nat* ( 4t Solqtione Chemica). 

This queftion is no Icfs important ao the man of bu- 
iinefs. Till ve know the condenCatiou of thofe metals 
b)r mix.tura« wo cannot tell the quantity of alloy in gold 
and filver by means 4>f their fpecltic gravity | nor can 
we t^l the quantity of pure alcohol lii any fpirituous li- 
quor, or that of the valuable fait in s^ny folution of it* 
For want of this knowledge^ the dealers in gold .apd 
filver arc obliged to have reccMirfi; to the tedious and 
diiBcult teft of tlic aifayj uehicb cannot be made in all 
places or by aU men* It is therefore much to be 
wifhed, that fome perfona would biftitute a feries of cx- 
perimenti in the moft iotcrelling cafes : fqr it muil be 
obferved, that this change of denfity is not always a 
fmall matter ; it is fometimes very cohfiderable and pa- 
radoxical. A remarkable iuftance may be given of it in 
the mixture of brafe and tin for belk, great gunSi optical 
fpeculums, dec. The jfpecific gravity of cafb brafii is 
nearly 8.006, and that of tln^s nearly 7*363. If two 
paKs of hrafsbe mixed with One of tin, the fpecific gra- 
vity is ,8,917 ; whereat, if each had retained its former 
bulk, the fpecific gravity would have been only 7,703 
/_ ax 8.906+7,363 \ ^ . 

1 — * — "■ A mixture of eqon:! parts 

fiiciuld have the fpecific gravity 7,684; but it h 8,441. 
A mixture of two papts tia with one part brafs, iqlUad 
of bciutf 7,577, is 8,027. 

^In all thefe cafes thele is a great increafe of fpecific 
j|P||ttyy and conrcqiientlyagreat condenfation of parts 
iJPw conlradion of bulk. ^ mixture of eight cu. 

bic inches of brafsy f9r loftan9c, with four cubic inches 
of tin, does pot produce 1 2 cubi^ inches of bcll-mctal, 
but only loV nearly, having fhruiik f. It would ap- 
pear that the of tUe ,beafs partiefes arc mofi 

aifeacd. or perhaps /it if xhe brads th^t receives the tin 
iuto potes I for we find that the opndeofatiatia to 
thefe mixtures are nearly proportional to the quantities 
of the brafa in the mixtures. It is remarkable that this 
mixture .withtltc bght^^t of metals has made a com- 
ppfitioo more, bc^avy and de^fe ibau brafs can be made 
by any hatqnacring. 

The ipoll remarkable infiance occurs in mining iron 
with pluit»a* ,If 10 cubic iuclies of iron are mixed with 
It of platiua, the butif of the cpmppuud is only 9J 
inches* , . The iron therefore ^as pot fiiuply receitred the 
plating iuta .iu pqres; i^ own articles are brought 
nearer, together. There are fimtlar results ip the folq- 
tion of turbith mineral, and of fome other falts, wa- 
ter. The w^atcr, ipftcad of rifing in the neck of the vef- 
ftl,, wheq a fmqjl quantity of the fait has been add^ to 
it, Jinks oonfiderably, and the two ingredieuts occupy 
lefs rpopi than the water did alope.. 

The tniqg hap^ps jn the mixture of water 
with other ^fluids, and difft-rent fiuids with cadh other : 
But.^e arc not ableio trace any general rule that ^ ab» 
ferved v^'ith ahfdliite prccifion. In mofi cafes of fluids 
the greatefi epndepfa^ion happens when the bulks of 
the ingredients arc nearly equal. Thus, in the mix- 
ture of afephul andAvater, we have the greatefi conden- 
fetion when 16 J oimces of alcohol arc mixed with *0 
qunces' of water, and the condenfation is about -jg of 
the whole bulk of the ingredients. It is extremely \a- 
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ripua in dificreat and no ckfiiiicatloQ of them 

e^n be made in diis refpe^. 

A diflertatiou has been publiOicd on this fiHjjea by 
Dr Hahn of Vieoaa, entitled De EJJicacia Nfmtmu in 
mutandis Corporum V ^Jumttdhus^ in which all the remark- 
able ipilances of the variation of denfity have been col- 
le<^cd. All that we can do (aa vve have no direfliug 
principle) is to record fuch iiifiances as are of chief im- 
portance, bring articles of commerce. 

The firft that occurs to us is tlie mixtures of alcohol 
apd water in the compofitioii of r]}ir>tiious liquors. This 
has been confidered by many with great care. The mofi 
fcrupuluus examination of this, or ptrhnj f. of any mix- 
ture, has been lately made by Dr Blagdeii (now Sir 
Charles Dlagden) of the Royal Society, on tlie tiflui- 
filh>a of the Board of Excife. has publiflied an ac- 
count cif the examination in the PKilofophical Tranfac- 
tions of Eondon in 1791 and 1792. Wc ih-ill give a:*, 
account of it under the article SriJirTuoL^s Liquors ; aad 
at prdfent only fclcdl one column, in order to fliow the 
condenfation. The itlcohol was almoft the ftrongefi 
that can be produced, and its fpecific gravity, when 
of the temperature fio'*, was 0,825. The whole rn.x* 
tures were of the fame temperature. 

Column I. contains the pounds, ounce?, or ot^her 
mi-aftircs hj weight, of alcohol in the mixtiiie. (Co- 
lumn 2. c*>nt3!n5 the pounds or ounces of water. Cu- 
lomn 3. is the fum of the bulks of the ingredients, tin- 
bulk of a pound or ounce of witer being accounted i, 
Colunin 4. ia the obferved fpecific gi*avity of the mix- 
ture, taken from Dr Bligdcn’s dilTertaiion. Column 5. 
is the fpecific gravity which would have been obferved 
if the ingredients had each retained its own fpecific gra- 
vity, This wc calculated by dividing the fum of the 
two numbers of the firft and fccond columns by the cor- 
rtfpoiiding number of the third. Column 6. is the dif- 
ference of column 4. and column 5. and exhibits ihc 
condenlation. 

TABLE. 


fipeei^ 

Gravity. 


A. 

w. 

i 

j Volume. 

Sp. Grav^'Sp. Giav^ Conden- 
obferved. 'calculated.l fat ion. 

20 

b 

' 24,2424 

! 0,8250 

0,8250 

00 

20 

1 

25.2424 

0,8360 

0,8320 

40 

20 

2 ' 

26,2424 

0,8457 

0.8383 

74 

20 

3 

[27,2424 

0,8545 

0,84^3 

100 

20 


1 28,2-1.24 

0,862 I 

0,8498 

12^ 

20 

20 

1 

25,2424 

3 o.* 4*4 

0,8692 

0.8757 

0,8549 

0,8597 

^43 

1 6a 

20 

7 ■ 


0,8817 

0,8642 

^75 

18S 

20 

8 

32,2424 

0,8872 

0,8923 

0,8684 

20 

9 

33 -* 4*4 

0,8724 

'90 

20 I 

10 

34 .» 4»4 

0,8971 

0,876? 

216 

20 

11 ^ 

35 .* 4*4 

0,9014 

0,8796 

218 

20 

12 ' 

36,2424 

0,9055 

0,8829 

226 

20 


‘ S 7.!»424 

0,9093 

o,8S6o 

233 

20 

x+ 

38,2424 

0,9129 

6,8891 

238 

20 

15 

39*2424 

0,9162 

0.8919 

^43 

20 

16 

40,2424 

0,9193 

0,8946' 

247 

20 

^7 


0.9223 

0,8971 

i52 

20 

28 

42*2424 

0,9250 

0,8996 

254 

20 

19 

43*2424 

0^9276 

0,9019 

257 * 

20 

20 

44 i 2424 ' 

0,9300 

0,9041 

259 ‘ 

19 

20 '' 

. ii 

43 ' 03 CJ 3 

0,93125 

0,9663 ■ 

262 - 

1 


r - 


A* 




Gravity. 


A. 

w. 

Voliinie* 

Sp. OrSvT^ 
^bferved. 

^ t 

Sp. GravV jCoiiden- 
calcuhited. fation. 

t8 

20 

48,118s 

0.9349 

0,9087 

262 

17 

20 

‘40,6061 

0*9375 

0,9112 

*63 

16 

20 

39 * 39.19 

0,9402 

^ 0,9139 

#63 

15 

20 

38,1818 

0,9430 

0,9167 

26$ 

H 

20 

36,9697 

0,9438 

0,9197 

261 


20 

35.7576 

0,9468 

0,9229 

*59 

i2 

20 

84.5455 

0,9518 

0,9*63 

*55 

It 

20 

33»3333 

0,9549 

0,9300 

*49 

10 

20 

32,1212 

0,9580 

0,9340 

240 

9 

20 

30,9091 


0.9382 


; 8 , 

20 

29,6970 

0,9644 

0,9429 

215 

7 

20 

28,4849* 

0.9675 

0,9479 

196 

6 

20 

27.2727 

0^9707 

0*9533 

*74 

5 

20 

26,0606 

0,9741 

0.9593 

148 

4 

20 1 

24,8485 

0.9777 

0,9659 

118 

3 

20 1 

23-, 6364 

0,9818 

0,9865 

0,9731 

87 

2 

' 20 

22,4242 

0,98 1 1 

54 

I 

20 

2t,2f 21 

0,9924 

1 0,9900 

*4 

0 

2a 

20,0000 

1,0000 

1,0000 



It is to be remarked, that the condenfaiion is great- 
eft when i 6 i ounces of alcohol have been. added to 20. 
of water, and the condenfation is /tViV* ivearly. 
of the computed denfity. Since the fpecific gravity, of 
alcohol is 0,825, it is evident that 1.67 ounces of alco* 
hoi and 20 ounces of water have equal bulks.. So that 
the condenfation is greateft when the fubftances arc mix- 
ed in equal volumes ; and 1 8 gallons of alcohol mixed 
wiSth 18 gallops of water will produce not 36 gallons of 
fpirits, but 35 only. 

We may alfo obfetve, that this is the mixture to. 
which our revenue laws refer, declaring it to be one to 
Jix or one in feveth undef proof, and to weigh 7 pounds. 
13 ounces per gallon.. This proportion was probably 
felcdled as the moft caftly compofed, viz. by mixing 
equal meafures of water and of the ftrongeft fpirit 
which tUe known procefles of diftillation could produce. 
Its fpecific gravity is 0.939 very nearly. 

We muft confidcr this elaborate examination of the 
mixture of water and alcohol as a ftandard feries of ex- 
periments, to which appeal may always be made, whe- 
ther for the purpofes of 'fci^ce or of trade. The re- 
gularity of the progrefiSon is fo great, that in the column 
which wc have examined, viz. that for temperature 6b°, 
the greateft anomaly doesmot amount to one part in fix. 
thoufand. The form of the feries is alfo very judici-. 
oufly chofen for the purpofes of fcience. It would per- 
haps have been more dircdlly ftercomettical had the pro-, 
portions of the ingredients been dated in bulks, which 
are more immediately coone^e 4 with denfity. But the. 
author, has afiig/ied a vpy pogent rcafon for his choice, 
viz. that thtf! proportion orbulks varies by a change of 
temperature, becaufe the water and fpiriss follow differ- 
ent laws in their expanfion by heat. ^ ^ ^ 

This is a proper opportunity for tajung notice of a 
miftake which is very generally made ip the conclufions 
drawn from experiments of this kind.* Equal ad^i- 
tic»i8 pf the fp’nr or Water p,roj;Juce a. feries of fpecific 
grSvities, whicli dccrc?i£e or iiicreafe by differences con- 
tinually tlihmirming. Hence it is inferred that there is 
a cPAtra^ion oi bulk* Even Dr LewiSi one of our 
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-1 nrofft accomplifhed naturalifts, advances this pofiti'on, in* 8pecifi<* 
a difleitation on the pot-afh of America ; and it coufi- 
derably offtsSbt h» method foreftimating thc'drcngth of ’ < 

the pot-alh leys. Bat that it ii a mtiUke, appears* 
plainly* from this, that although we- add for ever equal 
quantities of the fpirits, we (hall ttever produce a mimturr 
which hasas ffhall a fpecific gravity as alcohoL There- 
fore the feries of fucceffivc gravities muft approximate tW 
this without end, like tnc ordinates of a hyperbolic-' 
curve referred to its aftyiAptotti 

That this may appear m the moft general terms, let 
ntf reprefent the weight of the conftani quantity of wa- 
ter in the mixture, and let a be the weight of the fmalL 


this quantity of water, and h the bulk of the fmall ad- 
dition of alcohol* The weight of the mixture is 

and ita^bulk is and its fpecific gravity is ^ 

If we now add a fecond equal quantity of fpirits, the 
weight will be 404*20, and if the fpirit retains its den- 
fity unchanged, the hulk^ill be and the fpeci- 
fic gravity is.^ number m of fuch* 

equal additions of fpirits, the fpecific gravity will be. 
’ — T] — T*. Divide the numerator of this fradion by its 


i • xMiriuc uic nuincrawr u* luiv xraciiun oy iis 

W-^mOrn ' 

denominator , and the quotient or fpecific gravity will 
be I "b This confifts of the conftant part 1 

and the variable part “ced attend onijr 

to this part. If its denominator were conftant, it is^' 
plain that the fucceifive fpecific gravities would have. 

o— ’S 

equal difierences,. each being becaufe m in- 

creafes by the continual addition of an unit, and o— 
is a conftant quantity. But the denominator 
continually increafes, and therefore the value of the irac— 

tion continually diminiflies. 

Therefore the gradual diminution of the increments^ 
or decrements of fpecific gravity, by eqpal additions of 
one ingredient.to a conftant meafuretif the other, is not. 
of itfelf an indication of a change of denfity of either 
of the ingredients ; nor proves that in very diluted mix- 
tures .a greater proportion of one ingredient is abforbed^ 
or lodged in the interftices of the other, jib is generalljr 
imagined* This muft^ be afeertained by comparing, 
each fpecific gravity with the gravity, exprefted by 1 4^ 
(yi — b) 

b 

This feries of fpcdfic gravities refembles fu€h .a:mi4- 
merical feries as the following, i ; 1,156 

1,163 ^ the terms of wkich alfo^oiififtof 

the conftaDt integer z, andlhetdecittiai foadbon# 0,1561. 

0,163} 0,169; flee. 

this decimal part. Cill this 1/,' or make </c= 

_ . 'W u— w d' , ‘ , 

This win, give, us b «= — 7 — Nbw u is the weight; 

of the added ingredient,, aud d is the variable part or 
the Qpecific gi'avity obfol^d^ and* that we Larn.whcW 

thcr 
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Specific tlicr fi, ihe bulk of the added ingredient, fuffera any 
Sravity. change. We fhall hare occafiou by and by to refutnc 
the donfidtration of thia queftion, which is of the firft 
moment in the theory of fpecific grantic®* and has great 
influence in many tranfaftiona^of commerce. 

This ferici of fpecific gravitrea w not fo well fitted 
|br commercial tranfa^ons. In thefe the ufual ijuef- 
tion ta, luiw many gallons of alcohol is there in a cafk, 
or fome number of gaflona of fpirit ? and it ia mwe 

\ dircAly aufwercd by means of a table, formed by mix- 
ing the ingredients in aliquant parts of one conflant 
bulk. The following table, conftrufted from the ex- 
periments of Mr Briffon of the Academy of Paris, and 
publifted in the Memoirs for 1769, is tlicrcforc in- 
ferted. 
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w. 

A. 

Denfity 

oblcrvcd. 

Denfity 

computed. 

Coijidne- 

ration. 

Bulk of 
10.000 
grains. 

0 

16 

0.8371 

0,8371 


1,0000 

1 

15 

0,8527 

0,8473 

«3 

0,9937 

2 

14 1 

0,8674 

o, 8 j 75 

**5 

0,9885 . 

3 

13 

0,8815 

0,8677 

*57 

0,9844 

4 

12 

0,8947 

0,8778 

189 

0,98 1 I 

5 

11 

0,9075 

0.8880 

214 

0,9/86 

6 

10 

0,9199 

0,8982 

235 

0,9765 

7 

9 

0.9317 

0,9064 

* 5 * 

0,9749 

8 

8 

0,9427 

0,9186 

256 

0,9744 

9 

7 

0,9519 

0,9287 

243 

: 0,9757 

10 

6 

0,9598 

0,9389 

217 

o, 97«3 

It 

S 

0,9674 

0,9491 

189 

0,981 I 

12 

4 

. 0.9733 

0,9593 

*44 1 

1 0,9856 

*3 

3 

I 0,979* 

0,9695 

99 

0,9901 

*4 

^ 1 

tl 0,9852 

0,9796 

57 

0,9943 


I 1 

i 0,99*9 

0,9898 

21 

0,9979 

16 

0 

1; 1,0000 

I ,0000^ 


1 ,0000 


In this table the whole quantity of fpirittious liquor 
is always the lame. The nrft column is the number of 
Bicafurea (gallons, pints, inches, dec.) of water, in the 
mixture; and column zd gives the mcafures of alcohol. 
Column jd is the fpecific gravity which was obferved 
by Mr BrilTon. Column 4th is the fpecific gravity 
which would have been obferved if the {pints, or wa- 
ter, or both, had retained their fpecific denfity un- 
changed. And the yth colotnn marks the augmenU- 
tioh of {pecifie gravity or denfity in parts of io,ooo. 
A 6th column ia added, fliowin^ the bulk of the 16 
cubic meafures of the two ingredients. Each meafure 
may be conceived as the 6'.h part of io,eoa or 625 ; 
and we may fuppofe them cubic inches, pints, gallons, 
or any folid menCure. 

This table icarcely diffen; from Sir Charles Blag- 
den's; and the very fmall fijiference that may be ob- 
fn ^ed, arifirs from Mr Briffon's having iifcd an alcohol 
o&t £b coiwpletcly redb*fi« d Its fpecific gravity it 
©>8371, whereas the other was only 0,8250. 

Here it appears more duii.»6by that tSic condenfa- 
tion is greatefl when the two ingredients arc of equal 
bulk. 

Perhaps this feries of fpecific gravities is as declara- 
ti'e the other, whether or not there is a change of 
induct'd on either of the ingredients. The 
wlioic b.ilk being alway^i^ the fame, it is plain that the 

4' 


fucceifive equal additions to one of tlie ingredients is a Specific 
fucccflivc equal ^bflradUon of the other. The change Orav ity. 
pfoduced, therefore, in the weight of the whole, is the ^ '' 

difference between. the weight of the ingredient which 
is taken out and the weight of the equal meafure of 
the other which fupplies its place. Therefore, if nei- 
ther ingredient changes its denfity by mixture, the 
weights of the mixtures will be in arithmetical progref- 
iion. If they are not, there is a variation of denfity 
in one or both tlic ingredients. 

We fee this very clearly in the mixtures of water and 
alcohol. The firll fpccinc gravity differs from the ft- 
cond by 156, and the lall diuL-rs from the preceding by 
no more than 8i. Had neither of the denfities chan- 
ged, the comuu>n difference would have been 102. 

We obferve alfo, that the augmentation of fpecific gra- 
vity, by the fucceflive addition of a meafure of water, 
grows lefs and lefs till 12 meafures of w'ater is nixed 
with 4 of alcohol, when the augmentation is only 58, 
auid then it increafes again to 81. 

It jdfo appears, that the addition of one meafure of 
water to a quantity of alcohol produces a greater change 
of denfity than the mixture of one meafure of alcohol 
to a quantity of water. Hence fume conclude, that the 
water difappears by being lodged in the iiiterfiices of 
the fpirit. But ic is more agreeable to the juflefi no- 
' tiotis which we can form of the internal conltituiion oC 
tangible bodies, to fuppofe that the particles of w ater 
diminifii the dillances between the particles of alcohol 
by their flrong attradfions, and that this diminution 
(exceedingly minute in iifclf) becomes fenfible on ac- 
count of the great number of particles whofe diftances 
are thus diminifhed. This is merely a probability 
founded on this, that it would require a much greats 
diminution of dillances if it was the particles of water 
which had their diRancts thus diminiflied. But the 
gnater probability is, that the coudenfatioo takes place 
in both. 

We have been fo particular in our confideration of 
this mixture, becaufe the law' of variation ofdenlity has, 
in this iiillance, been afeeruined with fuch prccifion by 
the elaborate examination of Sir Charles Blagden, fo 
that it may ferve as nn example of what happens in al- 
moft every mixture of bodies. It merits a Ihll farther 
difcuflion, bccaufe it is intimately conneded with the 
adlion of tliecorpufcular forces; and an exai.^ knowledge 
of the variations of diUunce between the panicles will 
go far to afeertain the law of adlion of thefe forces. 

But the limits of a work like this will not permit us 
to dwell longer on this fubje£l. We proceed therefore 
to give another ufefiil table. 

The vitriolic or fiilphuric acid is of exteiifive ufc in 
manufaflures under the name of oil of vitriol. Its va- 
lue depends entirely on the faline ingredient, and the 
'water is merely a vehicle for the acid. This, btiiig 
much denfer than water, affcdls its fpecific gravity, and 
thus gives us a roecliod cf afeertaining its Rrength. 

The ftrohgeR oil of vitriol that can be eafily manu- 
faclured contains 612/j grains of dry acid, united 
with 3877^ gi-ains of water, which cannot be feparated 
from It by dillillation, making 1000 grains of oil ov^ 
VITRIOL. Its fpecific gravity in this Rate is 1,877, 

The following table ihows its fpecific gravity at the 
temperature 55®, when diluted by the fucceflive addi- 
tion of parts of water by weight. 


Specific 




0!peclfSe 

C^ravity., 
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Sprtiiic Cktvityw 


01. Vit. 
XO 


Water. 

' Obfcrv&d. 

CttU'uiltea.' 

Cond. 

0 


1,877 

..00 

4 

1.644 

X.50I 

ii 43 

8 

M 74 

1.350 

*124 

la 


1.369 

,iia 

16 

!.}«> 

If 2 l 9 

,IQX 

ao 

».*74 

X.I84 

,090 

24 

*.»43 

*.*59 

,084 

28 

1 , 31 1 

1*140 

,071 

5 ^ 


1*125 

^ D^O 

3 ^ 

1,183 

I9I13 

,P 70 

40 

1,173 


.070 

50 

1,148 

1.084 

,064 

60 . 

1,138 

1,069 

1059 


Here 13 obferved a much greater coodenfation than 
in the mixiure of alcohol and water. But we cannot 
aflign the proportion of Jngredienta which produces the 
|rreate(l condenfation ; becaufc we cannot, in any cafe, 
fay what is the proportion of the faline and watery in- 
gredients. The (Irongeft. oil of vitriol is already a wa- 
tery folation ; and it is by a condderable and uncenain 
.detour that Mr Kirwan has afiigned the proportion of 
6 l 2 and 388 nearly. If this be the true ratio, it is 
unlike ewry other folution that wc are acquainted with } 
for in all folutions of falts, the fait occupies Jefs room 
jn its liquid form than it did when folid j and here it 
v;ould be greatly the reverfe. 

This folution is remarkable alfo for the copious emer- 
gence bf heat in its dilutions with more water. This 
has been aferibed to the great fuperiority of water in 
jts capacity for heat 4 hut there are fadls which render 
this very doubtful. A velTcl of water, and anptlier of 
oil of vitriol, being brought from a cold room into a 
yarm one, they both imbibe heat, and rife in their tem- 
perature s and the water employs nearly the fame time 
,tQ attaia the temperature of the room. 

Aquafortis or nitrous acid is another fluid very much 
employed in oomtiberce ; fo that it is of impoitaace to 
nfceTtatn the relation between its faline flrength and its 
fpecific gravity. We owe alfo to Mr Kirwan a table 
foi* this purpqfe. 

The moft concentrated Hate into Which it can eaflly 
be brought is fucii, that 1000 grains of it confifts of 
grains of water and 437 of dry acid. In this iiate 
its fpecific gravity a JfSS 7 ' called 

tJitr, Aa 
20 


W«er. 

<0 

’•557 

2.557 


J 

ii 474 

1^-74 


6 

lisog 

1.273 

0,077 

’ll 

1. 19* 

0,078 

s6 

>,314 

2.147 

0,067 

21 

M-75 

1,120 

0.055 

:26 


I,IOI 

•0,050 

31 

7 , 1*7 

1,087 

O1040 

3 ^ 

i,ip6 

1.077 

0,029 

4 * 

1,086 

iio6S 

0,018 


There is tiot the fame uniformity in the denfitiea of 
this iicid ifi its different ihrtefe of dilution. This feems 
Owing tp the* variable proportion of the deleterious and 
titai air v^[)uch cOmj^ofe this add. It is more denfc in 
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proportion Ps it contains more of the latter mgro- dpeciil^ 
dient. Gra vity, 

The propoitions of the aeriforra ingredients pf the 
muriatic acid are fo Vjcry variable, and fo little under Pur 
command, that we cannot frame tablet of its fpecifle 
gravity which would enable us to judge pf iu ftrength- 
It is a general propeity of tbefe acids, tlmt they a4*c 
more expanfible by heat as they arc more concentrated. 

‘ There is another clafsof fluids which it would be of 
great confequtnce to reduce to fome rules with refpedt 
to fpcciflc gravity, namely, the folutions of falts, gums, / 
and cefins. It is interc fling to the philofopherto know 
in whit manner faults are contained in tbde watery for 
lutions, and to difoover the relation between their 
flrength and denflty ; and to the man of bufineis it 
would be a mofl defirable thing to have a criterion of 
the quantky of fah in anylsrine, or of extvadibk mat- 
ter in a deepdtion. It would be equally dcilrablc to 
thofe who ane to purphafe them as to thofe who manu- 
fafture or emplcvv them. Perhaps we might afecr- 
tain in this way the value of fugar, depending on the 
quantity of fweetening tnatter which ic contains ; 1 
thing which at prefent refts on the vague determina- 
tion of the eye or palate. It would therefore be doing 
a great fervice to the public, tf fome intelligent pei fun 
would undertake a tmin of caperiments with this view. 
Accuracy alone is required 4 and it may be left to the 
philofophers to compare the fads, and draw the confe- 
quences relpcding the internal arrangement of the par- 
ticles. 

One circumflaace in the folution of falls is very ge- 
neral s and we are inclined, for feriovii reafons, to thiuk 
it univerfad ; this is a dimuHHioii of bulk% This indeed 
in fome fPks is inconfiderable. Sedative fsk, for in- 
(lance, hardly (liowi any diminution, and inight be coa- 
iidered as an eaciption, were it nbt' tht'fi ngle mflance. 

This circumftance, an^d loine conflderatiohs conneded 
with our notionu of thirs kuid of folution, difpofr us to 
think that this fait diners ih contrddion from others 
only in degree, and that there is fome, though it was 
not fcnfible, in the experiments hitherto. made. 

Thcfe experiments, indeed, have not been numerous. 

Thofe of Mr Achard of Berlin,, and of Dr 'Richard 
Wat foil of Cambridge, are perhaps the only ones of 
which we have a deferiptive narration, by which we can 
judge of the validity ol\he inferences drawn from them. 

The fubjed is not fufceptible of ipuch accuracy ; for 
falls in their folid form are feldom free from cavities 
and Jhiv^ iitterflices, which do not admit tbe water 
on their mfl immeffion, and thereby ap^ar of greater 
bulk when we attempt to meafure their ipecifle gravity 
by weighing them in fluids which do not diffolve thom, 
fuch as fpirits of turpentine. They alfo attach to them- 
felves, with cotiiiderable tenacity, a quantity of atmo- 
fplieric air, whicfi ffic^rely adheres, but makes no part of 
then* compofition. This efcapes In the'adi of folUtfdh, 
being fet at liberty by tbe.ftrooger affinity of the wa- 
ter; Sal gem, however, aud a* fevV otliors, thay be 
very accurately ineafured ; and in thcfe ittftanecs^ the 
degree of contradkion is very conflant. ; 

The following experiments of Dr Watfon appeat to 
us'the moft inftruftivc as to this circumftance. A glafs 
was ofrd, having a flctidcr cylindrical neck, ai.d 
bolding 67 ounces of pure water when filled to a der- 
’ ^ ' Win 
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tafrt mark. Tlie neck ebove thU mark had a fcalc of de^frec of the one to the fixed degree of the otbefi as Specific 
Oiivity. equal parts pafled on it. It u'as filled to the mark with we obftrre in the freezing of iron, the fetting of ftuc-* 

tfater* Ttpetity-foof pctinywcigbtsoffalt were thro^rn co^ and fome other iiiHanccB : v.— v— • 


into it as fpccdily as pofiible, and the bulk of the fiilt 
vras meafttfejd by the elevation of the water. Every 
thing Was attended to which could retard the immediate 
fedution, that the error arifing from the folution of the 
firfi par.ticlcS;^ before the rcfl could be put in» might 
be as fmall as pofTihlc ; and in order that both the ab« 
folutc hulk and its variations might be obtained by fome 
known fcwlc, 24 pennywetghu of water were put in. 
^rhis railed the furfare 58 parUof the fcalc. Now wc 
know exfcflly the bulk of 24 pennyweights of puie wa- 
ter. It is 2,2^5 cubic inches ; and thus vve obtain 
every thing in abfolute meafures : And by compiriug 
the bulk of each fait, both at its firft immerfion and aN 
ter its complete folution, we obtain its fpecific gravity, 
and the change made on it in pafiing from a fulid to a 
fluid forM. The following tal3ke is an abfiraftof thefe 
experiments. The firft column of numbers is the ekva- 
tion of the furfacc Immediately aftir immerfion; the 
fecond gives the elevation when the fait is coni^etely 
diffolved ; and the third and fourth columns are th^pe* 
cific giai-iticB of the falls in thefe two Hates. 


Twcniyfour Pennyweights. 

1 1 

! 

in. 

1 m 

Water 

Glauber’s fait 

58 

42 

36 

1,380 

i,6u 

Mild volatile alkali 

■40 

33. 

i,+5o 

1,787 

8al ammoniac 

40 

.39 

1,450 

1,487 

Refined white fugar 

39 

3<5 

«.4«'7 

1,61 1 

Coarfe brown fugar 

39 

3<5 

1,487 

1,61 1 

White fpgat candy 

37 

36 

1.567 

I,6u 

Lymington Glauber’s fait 

.35 

29 

1.657 

2,000 

Terra fiiliata tartari 

37 

30 

1.567 

J»93S 

Rochelle fait - j 

33 

28 

1.757 

2i07l 

Alum not quite diflblved 

33 

28 

'.775. 

2,061 

Borax not one- half di'lTolved 
in two days 

33 

3» 

1.757 


Green vitriol 

32 

26 

l,8f 2 

2,230 

White vitriol 

30 

54 

^933* 

2,416 

Nitre . 

30 

21 

L933 

2,766 

Sal gem from North wich 

27 , 

17 


3»4Ji 

Blue vitriol 

t 6 

20 

2,230 

2,900 

Pearl allies 

25 

10 

2,320 

3,800 

Tart, viuiolatus 

22 

11 

2*636 

5^272 

Green vitriol calcined to 
white 

22 

11 

2,636 

5.27* 

Dty fait of tartar 

21 

»3 


4,461 

B<\jKet foa-Lll 

*9 

*5 

3»052 

3,866 

Corrofive fublimatc 

H 

JO 

4. 142 

800 

Turbith mineral 

9 

0 

6,444 



The infpcAioTaof this liH naturally fuggefti two Hates 
of the cafe as particularly intenzfiing to the philofophci* 
ftudying the theory of folution. The firll Hate is when 
the lixivium approaches to fatiiraiion. In the very point 
of faturaiion any addition of fait retains its bplk un- 
changed. In diluted brines, we fhalJ fee that the dcn- 
fity of thefiuidfiilt is greater, and gradually 'tUmmiihcs 
ps we add more fait. It is an importa*it' qurftion. 
Whether this diminutjjpn goes on cioniinunUy, till the 
fluid denfity of. the jTaU is the fianic with its folid den- 
ifity ? or, Wkethcr thifre is an abrupt palTagc from fome 


The other interefting Hate is that of extreme dilu- 
tion, when the diirerenccs between the fncceflive denfi- 
tiesbear a great proportion to the dcufttics themfelves, 
and thus enable the timthcmatician to afeertain with 
fome precifion the variations of corpufeular force, in 
confequence of a variation of difiance between the par- 
ticle!. The (ketch of an invefligation of this important 
qneftion given by Bofcovich, in his Theory of Natural 
Philofniihy, is very prnmtirng, and (hould incite the 
philofophical chemift to the Hndy. The firft thing to 
be done is to compare the law of fpeeific gra vity t that 
is, the relation between the fpecinc gravity and quan- 
tity of fait held in folution. 

Wi filing to make this work aoufeful as poflible, wc 
bare fearched for en>erimet^ts, and trains of experi- 
itiencs, on the denfify of the many briucs which make 
important articles of coramcrer ; but we were morti- 
fied the feantinefs of the information, and difiippoint- 
ed in our hopes of being able to combine the detached 
obfervations, fuited to the immediate views of their au- 
thors, in fuch a manner as to deduce from them fcales 
(as they nrfay be called) of their ftrengih. We rarely 
found thefe detached obfervations attended with cir- 
eumHances which would conned them with others ; 
and there was frequently fuch a difcrepaitcy, nay tjp- 
pofitioii, in feries of experiments made for afeertaining 
the relation between the deftfity and the llrength, that 
we could not obtain general principles which enable us 
to coiifinid tables of ftrength r/ prion. 

Mr Lambert, one of the firft mathematinans and phi- 
Tofophers of Europe, in a diiferlation in the Berlin Me- 
moirs (1762), gives a narration of experiments on the 
brines of common fait, from which he deduces a very 
great conden fat ton, which he attributes to an abforptiou 
in the weak brines of the fair, or a 'odgment of its par- 
ticles in the interftices of the particles of water. Mr 
Achard of the fame academy, in 1785, gives a very 
great lift of experiments on the bulks of various brines, 
made in a different way, which fhow no fdCh in- 
trofufeeption ; and Dr Watfon, formerly profeffor 
of chemiftry at Cambridge, and now bifhop of Lan- 
daff, thinks this confirmed by experiments which he 
narrates in his Chemical Eflays. Wc fee great rea- 
fon for fuTititting our aih-nt to either fide, and do 
not think the experiments decifive. We incline to Mr 
Lambert’s opinion ; for this reafon, that in the fuc- 
ceflive dilations of oil of vitriol and aquafrrtis there is 
a moil evident and remarkable condenfation. Now 
what are thefe but brines, of which wc have not bcch 
able to get the faline ingicdient in a feparate form ? 
The experiments' of Mr Achard and Dr Watfon were 
made in fuch away that a fingle grain in the mcafurc- 
ment bore too great a proportion to the whole change 
of fpeeific gravity. At the fame time, fome of Dr 
Watfon’s are fo fimple in their nature tliat it is very 
difficult to withhold the aiTent. 

In this ftatc of uncertainty, in a fubjeft which 
feems to us to be of public importance, we thought 
h our duty to undertake a train' of cxperimehts to 
which rccourfo may always be W, .^orks lilpe this 
arc feldom confidered as fourccs of original informa- 
tion { aod it is thought liatficitot wlien the know- 

itdgj,. 
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Mge It jiidioimidy eompilcd* But 

a due refpuft for the publict lud gratitude for the teriT 
*' honourable race|itiott hhhtfto givini to our. libouia» 
indbcc ut tp exart ourlelvct with, honeft seal to mark 
theoontitiaadee of fmjblic farour. We arfTure our, fetdem 
that ^ fapaHmacita were made wkh is 9 ^u aiui on 
quantkiea iwoietnly large to malte tire uatvoidabU if* 
regolarkiea.io .fuch cafea quite inii^iiilioant^ The law 
of denit^r was afccrtoiiied in each .firbAanoe in two 
ways* . We dzfiiulvod dilGcrcot portionM of Jalt in tba 
fame quantity of waters and examined the fptcific f ra« 
vicy of the trrine by weighing it in a vefltl with a nar* 
row neck. The portions pf folt were each of them one* 
eighth of what would midte a nearly faturated folution 
of the temperature yy. We did not make the brine 
Itronger, that there might be no riik of a precipitation 
in form of cryAak« couiidered the fpecihe grati* 
ties as the ordinates of a curves of which the abfdi&a 
were the numbers of ^ouooes of. dry (alt coauined in a 
cubic foot of the brine^. Having thus obtained eight 
ordinates correfpoading to i» 3, 5,.4» yj 6 ^ y, and 9 
portbiis of falt« the ordinates or fpecihe gravities for 
every other proportion of fait were bad by the ufual 
methods of interpofitioat 

The other method was« by.6rA making a brine nearly 
iatiirated, in which the proportion of (alt and water 
was exa^ly deteriuiaecL We then took out oBe^ertglitk 
of the brine» and filled up the veflel with water* taitiiig 
care that the mixture (hould be complete } for which 
purpofe* befides agitation, the diluted brine was allow* 
cd to remain 34 hcwra before weighing. Taking out 
one<ighth of the brine alfo takes out one«eightb of the 
fah ; 10 that the proportion of fait and water in the 
diluted brine was known. It was now weighedi and 
thus we determined the fpecific gravity for a new pro* 
portion of Talt and water. 

We then took out onc-feventh of the brine. It is 
evident that this takes out otic-eighth of the origind 
quantity of fait; an abdraflion equal to the former. 
We filled the veflel with water with the fame precau- 
tions ; and In the fame manner we proceeded tilt there 
remamed only one eighth of the original quantity of 
fah. 

The fpectfie gravities by thefe two methods agreed 
extremely well. In the vciy dcliqiieft ent falts thr firft 
method exhibited fome fmall irregularities, arifing from 
the unequal quaittkies of Water which they had im- 
bibed fram the atmorph^. Wr therefore confided 
mod til tlie experiments madrwicb diiuce^ brines.' 

That tbe reader "may jtti^ of the authority of the 
tables which we (hall tinerti' we fubmit 10 bis infpedtion 
one feries of experimenti. * 

Tw^thi^ufand one hundred and eighty-eight. g;timf 
of very jpkrc and dry (but not decrepitated; cbmoEioQ 
fait, {ii^pawd in liarge cryftab, witiT diFotved hi 6562 
grahif J 5 f difiHM "A 

fmair msfimr# imh i niWIi^'dft^which h^ 
firains of di(HIIed>aedf,’1l^ ttiis brine, fit 

%)ntcnts weighed' "^Nbw’95fi3^ 4* 3tfifi 

i aiBfi = 5037 i TJiert^' tke boiifc of 

brine t^ontairiad J grains of Mt difibhed in 

JJyyo.iy grains* of It! fpccific gravity it s: 

o I>i 9 fi 90 n ^ im ^ne Wt%h8 

ooaMB arduiupoitf;' Aifi jfpxf • 
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i t 399 h^ 8 «. , Therefore a oubiu &ot of tUa brioa Specific 
conuiitK 399»i9 ouaota pf Perfedly dry Mi <kavhy. 

Tke fubfaquaat fiepaof liw procefiara rapvtfcnudai -""nr*- 
foUoWM' . . , , 


idt. 

Brkie*. 

8)1256.75 

157.1 

8)50*7. 

028,4 


4398,6 

5 * 7.4 

7)1099,6 

157.1 

7)49*6,0 

705.7 


•, 4 *»»i«. 

604.7 

942.5 

157.1 

.6)4827,0 

804.5 

4‘-,?*»5 
■ 70 fi> 5 . 

785 4 
157.1 

S) 47 * 9 <o 

946 


3783 

847 

638,3 ^ 

4)4630 

ilfT.S 


347*.5 

1054,5 

471.* 

» 57 .i 

3 >S *7 

1509 


3018 

1405 

314.1 

157.1 

*) 44 »S 
3313 . 

3 SI X 

3 IQ 3 

157.0 

431s 


WsiW; 


Wt« Ml . i-jk\ 

wMh. f«.j Cub. 


Sj 7 o.aj ' 
*» 4 of brine. 

Remwna. i , 
Water to. fill it 
again. I 
;sd Brine. 

•V taken out. 


Water gdjjjkdv 

sd Birine. 
Taken oot. , 

Remains. 
Water added. 

4th Brine. 
Taken out. 

RemanM. 
Water added. 

yth Brine.., 
Taken but. 

Remains, 
Water added. 

6th Briqe. 
Taken out. 

Remains. 
Water a^ded. 

,7th Brine. 
Taken out. 

Reniaiaa. 
Water ndded. 

8ih Brioe. 




lipdip 399.38 

* S 74 »ll 


atfi.87 

37 . 4 * 


M 4 »' 3 , 4 * 4*46 


1 1 Z5<9 187^05 


1102,3 


««> 77 . 9 | 


1053.3 


10 * 7,9 


« 49»«4 


112 , *3 


74 , 8 * 


I 7 > 4 > 


Thu*, by repratrd abflNiAioii of brine, fo u alw:**. 
to take out fth of ibc fait contained in one cenftam bulk, 
we have obtaiurd a brine coniifting of 157 grain, of fait 
united with 4313— -157, .ot .4156 grain, of water. 

It* fpecffic gravity is — 5*3^iis*f,ojyp, «|)d , cubic ftH»t 

of it weighs, to 3 S ounces,' pnd conuins dunces 
of dry fait, tu like mallner ma) the fpecific k^avity» 
the weight df a cubic foot, and thr fait j^^iuintainSg he 
eftimated th<* intiimefiiate brines. ' 
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eitihrt wifi be to^beexihrmclf ngukr^irc/etii^^ 

a hyperbolic arch wliofc nlfymptotc makes fftn ang-Je of 
with the^sKsa*! Ordioates ware theti iotenpoiated 
analytically for every lo ounces of contained fait* wnd 
thus the table was coaHm^M^ We^did^at, howevcti 
reft it on one (erics alone; but madeothetii in whicli 
4 th of the fait Was repeatedly abilra6ted. They agreed; 
in the cafe of common fait, with gr^at exai^ncfsj and 
Jn fome btlthra there wdrc fomc veryinconfiderahhearr^- 
guln titles. 

To Ihow the .authority of the tables of ftrengch was 
by no means our only motive fOr giving an example of 
the procefs. It may be of ufe as a pattern- for fiiniUr 
4rxperiinents. . But, befideSf k is very iiiftru6live. We 
fee*, in the (irft place, that there is a very fenfible change 
of dciifuy in one or both of the ingredients. For the 
feries is of that nature {as wt have fomaetiy explained 
that if the ingredients retained their denfitiea in every 
proportion of cotnmi'xf itrc, the fpecific giwvkies would 
.huve been in arithmetical pragrelGon ; whereas we fee 
Ihnt their dfiFei'ences continually diminiih as the brines 
row more denfe. We can' form fotnc notion of this 
3*^ t om paring the dKTec^nt Lrines. Thus in the firll brine, 
wcighi.ig 5027 grains, there are 3770 grains of wafer 
in a yt'lTel holding 4x00- If ohe dmlity of the watet 
remains the fame, thttre is left for the fait only as mpeh 
fpaec as would hold 430 grahia of vi-ater. In this 
ipacc are lodged 1*57 grains t>i fall, and its fpecific 

gravity, in its liquid form* is — 52 , 5=2,8907 ver)' near- 
43 ® 

ly. But in the 8th brine the quanthy of water is 
4156, the fpaec left ftn. ijy graiiTs of lalt is only the 
bulk of 44 grains of water, and the dcnfity of the fait h 


t 


ley 

253*568, coofidcr^bly greater than before. 


157 

78,5 

>} 43 >S 

1156.5 


at 56,5 

ilOSaS 

. 89.7 

1)4262,0 9th brinir 
2131 


iipa 

. 39.7 

*)4^33 10th brine 
21 16,5 


a 116,5 

2102 

19,8 

4218 11th brine; 
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and replamog it wtth< water hat a fcnfible pvtoortsdn Is 9 8pSc^ 
<tha whole variiitoni. B«it we fee wkh ivmcuefil evi- 0**W' 
»dea«e,..t]ihat<dnM» the ft'eoag to tht^weak brines the 
fpaoetleft fa^the^portion.of £k is continually dimini(br 
the fifft 55^4 ‘grains x>f water afota 

added tOK^ttfOp the vedrl t but |th of ks conleaits of 
ptMv 'Mirer ttoid 5^5^^ fo that here is a dimmution of 
t4 graiitS in the ipace occupied by the remsdniug fait. 

(ubdnqaent addil^ions arc..<k:4,7 1 706,5 a 847 ; 

1054,5 I ^4®5 < >105,5 ; 2 toil 2102; iniiead 

ofdoo4 70o; 840^ J050; 1400; aioo; 2100; 

2100; 2100. Nothing can more plainly .(Kuw the 
oonden&tioR in general, though we do not learn w'lic>» 
ther it happens in one or l^h -of the ingredients ; 
nor do the cxpeHibents ihow with fufficicot accuracy 
the progredioii of this diminution* The excefies of the 
•added asAter being eudy.dx or /even grains, we cannot 
«Kpedt a nice repartiitom When the brine is taken 
ioutfthe upper part of the^vreffel retnains. hoed with a 
briny film noataining a portion of fait and water, 
peihaps equal or iuperior to the differences. Had our 
^time permitted, wc ihould have examined this mattei: 
with Krupulotis attention, ufmga vcfiel with a iliU nar- 
rower neck, and in each dilution ahilrafling one halfof 
^beixrine. The etd^ve, whoA: ahiciilii; and ordinates 
reprefent the weight of the contained fait and tiic 
Might of a conftant hulk of the brine, exhibitb the bed 
and mod fynoptical view of the law of condcnlation, 
becaufethe pofiiion of xJie tangent in any point, or the 

value of the fyipbol always (hows the n%t at which 


This 


Induced us to continue the liilutlon of the brine as fob 
iow8> beginning with the Bth brine. 


This laftbriac contains 41 98,2 giains of water, leav- 
ing only tb^ bulk of It'S grains of water to. contata 
19,8 of faltj fo that the fait is ten times denfer thao 
'water. This Will ^Inake the firength 243 inftead of 
a 10 indicated by the fpectric gravity^ But we do not 
pKteiid .to ibdanirc'Uae deufities with accuracy i« tbefe 
diluted briods. 'It i| evident from the procefs that a 
grain 6f esfbeb or defied in taking out t&e brine 
VoL. XVIL iPart II. 


the fpcoific pavity incteafes 0r diminiihvs. Wc are 
incliav'd to think that the curve in all cafes is of the hy- 
perbolic kind* and complete ; that is> having the tan- 
gent perpendicular to the axis at the beginning of the 
curve. The mathematical reader will eafdy guefs the 
pbyfical notions which incline us to th:i| opinion ; and 
Will alfo fee that it is hardly pniTible todifeover this ex- 
perimentally, bccaiife the mifiakc of a Angle grain in 
the very fjnall i>; dinates will change the pofidon of the 
tangeiic many degrees. It was for this reafon that we 
thought it tifeicrs to profeclite the dilution any far- 
ther. But w'c think that it may be profecuted much 
farther in l>r WatfonU or Mr Achard’s method, 
Vix. by ditTolving equal weights of fait in two vHTcls, 
of very diffcTcnt -capackies, having tubular necks, in 
which the obaiigc of hulk mt} be very accurately ob- 
ferved. We can only ccmclude,. that the uondenAition 
is greateft ki the ftrongeil brines, and probably at- 
tains ks mawtmuixl when the quantities of true faiine 
matter and water are nearly equal* as in the cafe of vi- 
triolic acid* dec. 

Wc COD Adcr thefu experiments as abuudaikly fuffici- 
ent for deciding the queflion Whether the (alt can be 
received Into po^ss of the water, or the water iota 
the pores df the salt* Ga ais to incrasio ita #digbt withpigt 
tncreafing ita bqlkf^ and M muft gram uiat it may; 
Wc do not mean that it is Amply bdgeddn the pores As 
fand is lodged ia<the iatetfttcesof fmaU (hot ; butthe two 
together Occupy Icfii room than when fieparate. The ex« 
perimentf of Achard werein&fficioBt for a decifiosi 
becaufe made on fo fmall a quantitj as 600 graina of 
.water. Dr Watfon's cxpciwentA haiAe, for the moft 
part, the fiamc dcfe£l». Some of tl^en:;, however, arc of 
great value in this queftion^ and Ate wy'lt for aCcer- 
4 CJL taining 



Spe£^ taining the fpeclfio gravity* of dtfi^ved falti*: la^iotie 
*^**^y* of them foot partietilarly narrated) he found that m 
~ quantity of diuolved fidt occupied 'the fame bulhtn^tiwo 
very di^crent ftateSi of dilution. We cannot pretend 
to reconcile this wjth* out experiments. We havegi* 
ven thefe as che^r ftood ) and we think themr<eonQ}cifoef 
becauCe they were fo numerous ai^ fo perft&ly con- 
fiftent with eacb other; and their reAilt is<(p geoenali 
that we have not found an excepts^ .. CojPUDoa ^as 
by' no means the moft remarkable inftanceof condcafa* 
tion. vegetable, alkalk fal aasmoniaef and fbiac others» 
exhibit much greater condeafation. . - 

We thoi^ht this a proper opportunity of coofider- 
ing this qaefljoDy whi^.ts intimately connefied with 
the principles of chemical folution, and was nqt pex* 
haps conlidcred in fufficicot detail under the article C^b- 
MisTRT.i .Wc kam from it in.geaecal^ tliat tlietquau- 
tkies of fait in brines iiicreafe at iomewhst a gnatter 
rate than theii* fpehific gravities^ This difFercnce is in 
many cafes of fenfible importance in a commercial view* 
Tluis an alkaline lixivium for the purpofes of bleach- 
ing or foap-making, whofe fpeciiic gravity i8 .s»i34» 
or exceeds that of water by a34» conuiits 361 euocei 
of fait in a cubic foot ; a ley, which exceeds the weight 
of water twice as much, or 468 ounces per cubic iooS» 
contains 777 ounces of fait, which exceeds the double 
01*361 by 55 ounces more, than 7 percent. .Heilcc 
we learn, that hydrometers fpr difcoyeriiig the ftrength 
of brioes, having equal diviGons on a cyliuddcaL/kem^ 
are VC17 erroneous ; for even if the inciemcnte of fpe- 
cific gravity were proportional to the quantities of kk 
in a gallon of brine, the diviGons at tlie bottom of the 
Gem 9ught to be fmalLcr than thofe.abovtt ' 

The, conGrudlion of the following table of ftrenglhs 
from' the above narrated feries of .brines is fuGictently 
obvious. Column lil is the fpeciGc gravity as difeover- 
cd by the balance or hydrometer, and alfo is the number 
of ounces in a cubic foot of the brine. Col. ad is- the 
ounces of the dry fait contained in it. 

T^ablk of Brines of Comm on Sait* 


I m J 


a e £. 


Weight 
Cub. Ft. 

S*lt 

V . 

in 

Brine. 

Cob. F. 

1,000 

0 

1,008 

10 

1,015 

20. 

lyOtZI 

30 

1.029 

; 40 

1,036 


1.043 

60 

1,050 

. 7^ 

MOS 7 

8 p 

1,064. 

90 

I1O70 

100 

. 4.077 

lid 

4.083 

1 i2or 

1,090. 

13d 

1,096 

140 

*,103 

150 

1. 109 

160 


Weight 
|Cuh, Ft. 
Brine. 


ifias 

1,128 


, I *. >34 




t 4 « 

>.>59 

t,i6s 

i.> 7 !» 

J.> 7 ® 

'*.»S!o 

'1,203 

],206^ 

1,2oB 


Salt 
' in 
Jtib. f 


170 

180 

190 

• 296 ' 

ato 

220 

230' 

240 

2CO 

200 

270 

t' *86 

ipo' 

^oo 

310 

.3*0 


The itabk diifcrs conGderably fi^bm Mr i^ambert’s. 
The q^oittics of fait correl^oDdiqg to any fpeciGc 
gravity, are about Icfs than in his table. But the 
readier Will fee that they correlpond with the feriee of 


caperimeats abcwc' nanwudsraud tbelg^wcre but a '£rw 
of many which ;all.€#rre^ud«<l within an.hundredth 
part# Themacifiejtof the difoencefeemsito be, that mok 
Linds .of commoa ' (alt con.uk ^aagitdliia^Gsks, which 
oontasa a. very, great prqpomou of water necedkry {or 
tbeir>ci7kaUiMioa.: The fait which we ofed was of» 
tbc.pun^ kmd» but fochne may be had from every fait 
woik, by Lord. Dnndooald’a very eafy procefa, vie. by 
puffing * thcuHigh it a- fa|u«ated iblntioa . hcriling hot^ 
which carries ok with it about ^thsofall the bitter falts* 
Our atm being to >alccruih tbe ^uancitkis of pureiea* 
Halt, and to lenrn by« the by its rdatton to, water in 
rcfpe£t. of deniity, urc tkc^ht.it uecelTary to ufe the 
pmreit fa)t>' We; alfo< dried itrlbr fevjeraldays in a ftove, 
(b tliat it contained Uo, w^ttr not abfoiutely aecelTary 
for itecryAalliznlioo.. An ounce of fuch ialt will com- 
mmiicutera greaton^fpeciGcv gaavky to water, than au 
ounoc: of £ut that is icfs pure,, or.ibat conuiokextra- 
isteous waiter^ ■. - s > 

ThefpcvstiGc gUvity 1,090 is ihaboftardinary pickles, 
which arc edinsated as to Greugth by^Goating an egg. 

Wc cannot toife ike fpeciGc gravity, higher than 
1^06 by Gmply diiTolviug fak in cold water. But it 
will become much denfer, and will even attain the fpe^ 
ciGc gravity i^aqo^by. boiling, then hnlding about 36S 
ouiices'in ike cubic fnot, of hqt brine. , But U will dc- 
poGteby cooling, and when of the temperature 55** or 
66*, hardly exceeds x»ao6. ' We obtained a brine by 
boiling till tbc fait gr 4 ncd vcrjirapidly, When it cool- 
ed to 60*^ its fpeciiic gravity was 1,2063 > 5 vcifel 

which held 55o6graius af water 4229 of 

this brine. This was exappr^ated to drynefc, and there 
were obtained 1344 grains of falti . By.this WM com- 
puted the number interpofed bet ween 3 10 and 3 20 lu the 
table. ' W« have howcueriraifod the fptciiie gravity to 
1,217, by putting in no more fak than was ncceuaiy 
for this dciiGty, and uGn^ teat.' ' iMheii cooled down 
to 60*^ without quitting any full ; bUt if a few grains of 
fait be thrown into this briiiSe, 'ic will quickly depolste 
a j^eat deal more, and its deufiiy will decp'eajk'to 1,206. 
We Gnd this to hold hi all falls !• afkl Uc n a very ia- 
ftruAivc faft in the theory of cryftsilieaTion r it re» 
femblcs the cfF^ which a magaetfpiodoees i^on iron 
filings in its neighbourhood; It makes them tdnporary 
magnets, and caufcs them to arrange them fed vca ae^if 
they had been really made permaneot imagncts. Juft 
fo a cryH^l already formed difpofeatbe neftto crydallixe^ 
Wc imagine that this analogy is comjdctex mad that the 
forces are GmiUr in boUi caCeix ^ 

The ebbve table ie cMpiHed for the teibpcr^une 
55**; but mother t^mperutuves the ftreng^ wiill be 
different on two accounts, yiie; the expanGoo ofthc 
brine and the diffolving power of the water. Waicr 
expands about 40 parts in 1 000 when heated from 
60® to 2 1 2®. Saturated brine ‘expands 4 ® P*rt*> 
or |tb more thM water; and >tliie«e»cefs of expaufiQR is 
neatly proportiotitil tofthe (paUntky of Glk tn ibe brine. 
If therefore any clrcumftanoe fhould dblige us to exa- 
mine a brine In ii t^vnperbTUto‘ much above 6 g^, allow- 
ance fhoiild be 'made tor' this. Thus, (hould the fpcci- 
fic gravity of brine of the temperature 1 50 v( which it 
neariy halfway between Goand 21 2} be 1,140, we muit 
indi^eaffe it by 20 (half of ^lo); and having found the 
iiren^h^S^^ t^6tr^^pOlUittlg^ld thie cktre^ted tpe^m 

S Xvity, we touft correft at agacinr by addini; . l to the 
ecifargra?vjty for every 43 ounedi ofXdu ; * 

But 


Gpecifie 

Ctetvity, 
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Bnt t mttdi -gfcatcr and ftkMmwieftnHk edanexiociia 
Gravity. nccc{Gh*y bn actcrtkat of tKa-vgrtatwn ' the d^tdaii^ 

1 uii ^ Tim* p,j^^|i'0jp heat* Xhia indeed 4i.aBi*y ikn^l joi 

the cafeof &alldtiat?om^eifbn‘ivfchortlierA^^ .We 
prcfuinc thet -erne aeadcM arc hp|my.^ of th^ipecttlianty 
of Tea fth» thatit diflblVea neiirly ia eqoai ^ueortitieB m 
hot of in coW water. But ^akhoogh water of the eeoU. 
pemture So ainll dot diftiike more thaa .'380 w gay 
ouneet of life pureft and dryeft fea folt, it wiU take up. 
above 20 oioncta ’•more bijr bollirig-on^ it. ^ Wbeo thwa 
\ fatttraced to the* utmoiiv*bd'«UoWed to cool, it dace 
not qmt any of it till <t it far *oooled, via. near to 6 o^*t 
tt'thcb depofitea this redundeat filt» and holds tl^^reft 
till it ti Juft going to freeae,. when it leu it go ia the 
inftatit of fteecing. If eva|iorated in the ftate in which 
it contimici to bold the fak, k will yield above 400 
Onneea cubic foot of brines- in good etyflals, but n* 
thcr overcharged with water. ’ And'fincc iii this ftate 
the cubic foot of brine weighs about lajo ounces, it< 
follows, that 820 otioeea of water will, by boilings dif. 
folvc 400 of erJ^ftaUiked ftdt. 

The table (hows how mach any brine muft be boiled 
down in order to giarn. * Having obferved itsfpecific gra- 
vity, find in the table the quantity of fsilt cOnrefpoBding. 
CaU this *. Tlien, fince^a boiling hot graining ot fato-r 
rated foliit ion 000121118 34^ ounces in the cubic foot of 

brine, £sy 840 ; iQQOsa x 

to which every cubic foot (Valued at 1000) muft be 
boiled down. Thus fuppofe the bnne^has thc fpecific 
gravity ilbp* holds i6b ouncea ftr foot, and we 
1 000 X '1 60 . . 

inaft boil it down to ><»' 47 * I 

muft boil off 422. of every cubic foot or gallon. 

. tooa 

. Tbeferemarbs arebf ifnpoftence in the manufa^ure 
of comrnoo fall | they enable, us to appretiate the va- 
hre of {iidt fprings^ and to know ho'"'' k may be pru- 
dent to engage in the manufadture. For the dudrine 
of latent heat aflbrea uSi.that in order to boil off ji cer- 
teiti quantityrofwatec, a certain quantity of heat is in* 
difpcn&bly neoeffafy* After the, rooft judicious i^pli- 
cation of this heaU the cbnfuiqption of fud may be too 
eapenfive. 

The fpccific gravity of fca water iti tbefe climatesdoea 
. not eacecd 1 iltig, or die cubic foot weighs 1 030 ounces, 
md k contains about 41. ounces of fah. Tlie brine 
pits in England arc Vaftly Eichms but in many parts of 
the world brines are fabikd for fait which do not con- 
tain above 10 or ao ouncea in the cubic foot. 

In buying fait -by weight, it is of importance to 
knoi^ the degree of humidity. A fait will appear 
pretty dry (if free from magnefia falts) though moift-* 
med wHh i per cmi. of water ; and k is found that 
iacipifent humidity axpofes it much to farther dcliquef* 
cence. A much fmaHer degree of humidity may be dif- 
coveted by Uie fpcdific gravity of a brine made with a 
few dunces of the fait. And thc.infpc^lton o( the ^ahk 
informs u^ that the brine (hould be weak { for^he dif- 
ferences, of- fpccific gravity go on diminiftiing in the 
ftronger brines s 300 ounces of dry fait diffolvcd in 
897 owneca of water fbonld give the fpccific g^rainty 
1197. ' Buppofe it be but 1190, the guautjiy of (alt 
^rtefpondin^ Ja pidy atpp ; but when miard with S97 
sounccs of water^ thet weight is 1197, although the 
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weight -of ibe cubic loot is only x 190. There it: there- 
£uro. mote than a cubic foot of the brine, and there is as 
ameb fah .aa wiU make more than a cubic foot of the ' 


spieeifte 

Gr^ivity. 


Weight X f^b. 


TIkre is i^o )C , or 2914 dunces, 


1190 


andthete ts B4 <>onc!ts cf water attached to the fait. 

' The various informations which we have pointed out 
ardcducibie from a knowledge of the fpccific gravity 
of the brines of common fait, will ferve to fuggrft fe- 
vend advantages of the knowledge of this circumftance 
in othec liuiviav We ftiall not therefore refame them, 
but (imply gWe another table or two of fuch as are 
moft mterefting. Of thofe adk aline leys are the chief, 
beifi|f of eRteoftve ufe ia bleaching, foap-making, glafj* 
making, dec. 

Wc therefore made a very ftrong ley of die pureft 
vegetable alkali that is ever ufed ia the tnanufaftorics, 
not thinking it neceffary, or even proper, to take it in 
its ftate of utmoft purity, as obtained from cubic nitre 
and the like. We took fait of tartar from the apothe- 
cary-, perfe£lly dry, of which 39S3 grains were diflbtved 
in 35^40 pains of diftillcd water : and after agitation 
for feveral days, Und then (landing to depofite fediment., 
the clear ley was decanted. It was again agitated : 
becauie, when of this ftrength, it becomes, in a very 
fliort time, rarer above and denfer at the bottom. A 
ftafic cbntairiing 4200 g^ins of water held 616^ of this 
ley when of the temperature yj". Its fpccific gravity 
was therefore t,457&, and the 616^ grains of ley con- 
tained 3264 grains of fait* We examined its fpccific 
gravity in difterent dates of dilution, till ve came to a 
brine containing yi grains of fait, and 4189 grains of 
water, and the contents of the fiafk weighed 4240 
grains : its fpeciftc gravity was therefore 1,0095. In 
tbU train of experiments the progrellion was mod re- 
gular and fattsfa6lory s To that when We conllvudcd 
the curve of fpccific gravities gcumecrically, none of 
the points deviated from a -molt n gular curve. It wus 
confiderably more incurvared near its commencement 
than the curve for fea fait, indicating a much greater 
coiidenfation in the diluted brines. We think tlint the 
following table, conftruded in the fame manner as that 
for common fait, may be depended 00 as vciy ex:u^l. 
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We ftfc thr fa«ne «ugflhettiattofl' of denfity of the fi 

tovity. fa]| in tilt diluted hrtees hkrrc M iit thcoale of common i% 
ri 'Sriiiit a-brti)% 'cif Which the cubic foot weight vo 

t48a ounces*, or .Which H^ thc fpecifie gravity n 

rpntaint Boo ounOcolof 4ky alkali and 682 of water, xr 
Tlicrefare*: 4 f We fvppofe the deofity of the watte • un»« A 
changed^ there temaina alio bulk of 51 B ouaicea of water ui 

to rwctyi 8^9 buncet of fait : its denfity is Ihcrcfore-^^^ ^ 

=' 2,51 1 nearly* But in the 'brine whefb^ Weight per « 
foot is only 1x316 there ahr io ounces of fait* and there* « 
fore 996 x>f' water I an d - there 'xa^only four bonce-’mea* ^ 
fores of wMttfi thart i^, the hulk of four ounces of water* ^ 
to receive to ooncca of fait. Its fpebiBc gravity there* 

, 250 ‘ - hi 

foreia*^* sr 5* almoil twice, aa great .aa in the, foong fc 

bHnC. Accordingly Mr Arhard is difpofed to admit the “ 
abforptioh (as it is careleMy termed) in the cafe of* fid * 
tart. But it is a general (we think an uoiverfel) fa£t * 
in the folotion of fahs*. It mtiH: be carefully diftiii* 2 . 
gliifhed from the firft contrafliou of bulk which falts 
undergo in paffing from a folid to a fluid form. The 
contraClion now under confldcration is analogous to the 
contraainn of oil of vitriol when diluted' with water ; 
for 61I of vkriol iBuft be coafldefed as a veiyftrdiig ** 
brine which we cannot dephl?gmate by diftUlatipn».ana 01 
therefore cannot obtain the dry (hljne ingredient in a re 
fi parate form, fb as to obferve its fofid deiiflty* and fay 
how much it cohtraflsin foft becoming fluid. The way* 
of eohcctying the firfl coritra^ion in the aft of foluti'oiv 
as a lodging of the particles of the one ingredient on the 
interfliccs of th^ other* « an ih/enichnit tn augmeniani 
le poiSs h volume de U Jaumun^* as filler and 

Larnherr exi^efs themfelvcs* is impoffxble here* when 
both are fluidsl Ihdeed it is but a floveuly way of 
thtnldng imrithet cafe, and IhoiiW bb avoided* bccaufc 
inadvertent perfons arc apt to life as a phyfical principle, 
what is merely a mode of'fpCech. 

We learn ffom the table* that a hydrometer with cqu?- 
diflafit,diviifibns on a cylmdrical or prifinatical flem is 
ftill more crrcneouB thhn in thebrines of conimbo fak. 

Wb learn frdm the capcrimcsits of Kirwan, Lavoi- of 
ficr* and othefs, that dry fait of tartar contains about 
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falt^ flodt kimfelf obliged to allow fomethhig. like it BpseSfk 
io<ilvili;|Ut. It ^es nosj however* diArriixiin thole of ’Cirsvity, 
which We hare^givcuttan aoeounfe in detail in any, other 
refpeft 'than tWis^ that the okangta of fluid denflty are 
much lefs tbao fo otbera (/nfleod of htin^ greater* aa 
Achard^s expeeknente Utm IW fodicat/e) in all brines of 
moderate flrength* rBiit in the very weak brines there ia 
indeed a remarkable difference'} , and if wc have not 
committed an error in our examination* the addition of 
one pti^ t>f fal ammoiiian^to 64 fof water opoupies left, 
room than the wat^alone. We think chat we have met / 
with thk as- an accidental remark by Tome author, whofo 
work wc do not rtQoHeft*< But wc do not chopfe to reft 
fo mueb on onr form of ^ the experiment in forh( weak 
batnes*'. The foliowiiig mfoturea will abundantly forve 
for conftiga^ng the tabic of its ftrength : Bal aitiroouiac 
= 960 grains was dtOblved , in 5506 grains of water* 
makibg a brine" of 4466 grains^ A phial which hdA 
x6oo grains water held 1698 of this brine. It contained 
A^gX*6o _ ; . _ . , - . 


— » ®r 565 grains of fait. The, fpcciflc gra>* 
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vity was 7g^»= »nd the cubic foot weighed 

1061 ounces* It nlfo contained or aafl. 

ounces of fah. By repeated abilraftion ofbrinCf and 
replacing with water* we had the following feries ; 

O*. Sslt 

Series. Brine. Sp.Or. ia 


Weight of brine^; 
After taking out 
After taking out f * 
After taking out 
After taking out 4* 


»>!♦ 169ft 
utif 4:676 
$di 1653 
4td* 1630 ' 
3«ik f6i6' ' 
tftXD 


4*, y/A* 1605. 


T«o6t 
r-*04B 
X.OJ5 
' 1*019 
'r,aio^ 
»,bb63 
2,0036 


ia 

Cnh. F. 


yth of its weight of fixed air. In many applications of 
this fait to the purpofes of naanufafture* this ibgrecHent- 
is of no ufe. In fbme it is hurtful*-and muft be abftraft. 


Tliis feties is dairemetir regular* 'and the prog^s of 
denficy may be confidently Educed from' it: 

From the whole of this difouifitfon on the relation be* 
tween the fpecifie gravities o;t hnd the quaiititi^. 
of fall contained, we fte 

ed at, with a ufefol d^ret of pribbifitm* ^frbm the dert- 
lity or fpecifie gravity bf'fiicarated folotions* Wetherei 
fore conclude with » the fpecifie g^vities of 
veral faturated foluitona^ made with great care by the ‘ 


ed by lime. Soap-ttakaer's ley cOnCfls of the pure alka^ bifliop of Landafi;; Xht tetapifratore waf 42P. Thefir/f 
Jide fait dlfloTvc J 1 fi' Wate^. Is iherefpre of impor- i«tmericid column is tbe flenfity of fatUrSted. brine* and 
tance tcfc afeertain its qjua^tityiy meafls ^ thc foccific the neat is the denlfity of a b^foc ctnkMing bf i i parit • 
gravity pf the brine. Pdr this pbrpdfe* , we took a ley weight) of water aiid onC of ftH. * " I?orti tWs may. 
of fal tart. wKofc fjpeciflt gratify was' Ii204l7> con-, be inferred the quantity in the- folmitod folotion, and: 
Taining ^14 Q 2 i.bfmtid'a!Kfli iwa dubicfooi oflcy, and ^xroro this again may be ihferrefl 'tbC qoaotily cotrevr^ 
wc rendered it'ncarly dadlRc by Ijliine. The fpecifie gra- fpphding to inferior denfitict. . 
vity was then '1*1697, ThU iS;k’v Borax* ' ijoibv 

furf. N*thiii^i8(‘<j^oy.ed^iU^rtbe'filcctf.A^^ ' Cor. Subliiu. ■ '' ' ' 

linie for dif^e^ating aby ' We iholild Almn ' 

the abllraaianof fofn 4 6f tfc)»rtt^ irf Coupon Salt, I.jJI' ’ iSfb 

and perhaps the watei* of ' the cr7«amMtu»<i, 4 ixr tie Sal. cath. amar. ' i.aw ' i«fd. , 

aerlalpartoftWrahr Sal ' Ijo?* , ^6 • 

*” ’’***^ -^ ^ Vo!, al^w jnite, 1,087. 

jyriyng a ;ihe- theory of ‘ Hie VitrioT;. i.jet i ota 

v,'tth particular attention W ammoniac, becaufe Mr White vitriol, . j.xVo K045 

Achard, who denies what u called the abforption Pogrlafli', . 1,534 
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SPECTACLES, kft dioptcick, a mac)ii»« roaMin* 
ai; tw<a kofw fm in filvfr, .l«>rn, Ac. to afliA tlie 
defc«8 of the organ of fight. Old people^ and othei** 

Who have flat ey«», -uCe«oo»e* fpeaadrt, wMckoaufe 

the «ye of hght converge fo as td meet upon the tetl- 
nat srocreae myopes, or flibn^fighted people, ufe cbii.< 
cive letifee for fpL^icles, Mrhtch caufe therays^to di- 
verge, and prewat their meeting ere ihee reach thetc-* 
tina. Sec OpTic»r -N<* 7^* ■ 

'OcvitAh SPECTRA,,, images preiVnted to, the* 
7* t«»<m from a bright objeift, or doling- 

Uiem, When anyone has long and attentively iSoked 
at a bright ol^, as at tbs felting fan, on dofing bit 
eyes, or ismovnig ehem, an image, which TcfemMea in 
term the obj^ be was attending to, continues foine 
time to be WiWt. This appearance in tbeeye we Ihall 

call the ocular fpeRrum of that ohjeft. 

. Thefe ocalar fpe^tra 4re of fb«r kinds : iR,- Such at 
are owing to a lefe fenfibillty of n defined part of the 
retina or Ipedra from defca .of fcnfibility. ad, «och 
as are owing to a greater fenfiliflity of a defined part of 
the retina or fpedra from eacefe of fenfibiScy. ^d. Such 
at refemble their bbjca in its colour as well as form t 
which may be,,tertoed direft ocular fpeara. 4th, Such 
aa are of a cdonr contrary to that of tkeir objeft, whkfa 
may be termed reyerfy ocularfpeAra, 

*** lometliing made preter* 

Mturally vifible to human' fight,, whether theghofts of 
dead men or beings fupccior to' mao. 

A belief that fupernatural beings .fometimes make 
tlwmfelvesvifible, and that the dead ibmetimes revifit 
tte jiving, has presailed among moft nations, efpeci- 
ally in tbe rudell ftages of fbciety. It was common 
MMg thci Jean, amipig the Gceekti and among the 
Romans, as vee find from dse Scripenre^ and from the 
poems of Homer and Virgil. .Celefiisl appearances 
yrere indeed lb often.sxliibited to the Jews, that the 

wigin their belief is not difficult to be explained 

Xhe Divine Rcingmanifellcdbunfclf to each of the Pa, 
ttiawhsjhy rumfi.fcpbble figo, geoeraUy by y flame of 
Mofnik Under, (bis femblance alfo did 
tliiiirrt in the de* 
fret, wd aftyr they obtained a. (et^ment in the land of 
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^nscnw i Nor, did t|ieybclie.vc,t!|at heavenly beings alone 
a&a»rd aifcofible ap^anm^c j.' They believed that dc- 
ce^fed i»c» ajfd fometimts reaifiud tbia world. Whea 
SaMl .w<rnt tpjcqnfult the wisch at Endor, he a(ked her 
up.the.pcrfo^ whom be, Ihould name unto hcri 
ar pjrf»of that kptw»fi<h:Brd hiiadpmand aa cafy to be per* 
forjacdpaml.tWeforc that herprobabJy aacd oJidef tbe 
iad'Jenee of popular apinioin*^ The fame opinions bad 
been generally enurtaiiiedatsa much earlier period: for 
necromancy and witchcraft,. thp arts by.whioh the dead 
were fuppofed to be raifed, had been prohibited while 
the IfraclhcB were in the wilderncfs, and yet untainted 
»utbthe vicea of the Car.aanitts. They miift thcivfore 
hove derived them from Egypt, the qradlc of fuperfliwi 
tion, 'aa.'Well as of Tirts (Hid fcienccs, 

Aniong tbt' Greeks And Romans the apparition of 
fpedlres was g^i-ncrally iicli^'ved. Ort innumerable occa- 
fioiis ih«^ gods are faid to have difeovered thcmfclvesto 
the eyes of mortals, to have held conferences, and. to 
have iitlcrpofed thtfif ^'id. Tfec ghollsof the dead,, too, 
are faid to have ..piiedted. When JEtie’h, aihidlt^he 
diltra^ion andcoiiiiilldft of bis mind in flying frbhx the 
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Froy, had loft his wife iby the way, he 
rttUftied HI foarch of her. ■ Hex ftiade appeared to 
(fbrfhcKerfclf .hud been (lain) with the fame afoca as 
hiifcxre, bil t heir figure was larger. She endeavoured to 
afftl^ge thc^gricf of her unhappy hoiband, by aferibing 
her death to the appOtittment of the gods, and by foi^- 
tdliug tivo ilkiftrioas'baaours whiuh yeonwaitcfd him. 
But Whei?^^a.c8S attenipted to clafp her in hU arms, the 
phaptom immediately vanifhed into air. Frc3?in this ftory 
we raaytobfcrvci tlwtithe ancients believed fiiat the um- 
brK, ors (hades, retakiod nearly the fame appearance after 
death asbeforej that they had fo far the JcCemblancc of a>. 

astobevifible; that they could tfeinh andfpeakas 
formerly, but could *ot be touched. This deferiptiou 
applies equally well to thofc (hades which had pafTed 
the river Styx, and taken np their rcltdence in, the in- 
fernal legions. Such were the (hades of Qido,>ef Dei- 
phobus» and all thofe wbkh ^;^eas met with in \m 
journey through the fubtenaneous world. 

it appears from the writings ofmodem travelers who 
have vifited rude aqd lavage oat ions, that the belief of 
fpeflres is no .lcia common among them. Mr Bruce 
tells U8» that the prieft. of the Nile affirmed, that he had 
more than, once fcca the fpirit of tbe river in the f^orm 
of an old man with a white beard.. Among the Maho- 
metans the do^rine of fpeArcs feems to be reduced to 
a re^lar fyftem, by the accounts which they give of 
geniL Whoever has rcAd the Arabian Nights Entcr- 
tainmenu muft have furnifhed hia memory with a thou- 
fand^ in (lances of this kind, ^"'heir opinions concerning 
genii feemed to be a corrupted mixture of the doarines 
o([ the Jews and, ancient Pcrlians.* In Cliriftian coun- 
tries, to^ with ftaiiding the addiiioilal light which 

L *^*^*^'*®*^ 1^^ fpread, and tbe great improvement hi 
the fcknccs to which it has been fubfervient, the. be- 
lief of ghofts and apparitions is very general, cfpccially 
amon^ the lower ranks. They believe that evil fpirits 
fometimes make their appearance in order to terrify 
wicked men, trpccially thofc who have committed mur- 
fuppofc that the fpirits of dead men af- 
fumy. a corporeal appearance, hover about, church yards 
and the houre.<».of the deceafedf, or haunt the pliers 
where murders have been committed- (Sec GhosTs) 
In f^c places it is believed that beings have been fceii 
bearing a perficfl nefemblanoe to men alive. In the 
Highlands of Scotland, what is called the fecond fight 
is (Idl believed by many (fee isseawo Si^hi) s via. that 
futury events arc foretold by. certain individuals by 
means ,of, fpe^ral rcprcfentatioii. . , 

^ So |>e;hera|[ba]s the belief of ^e^rea been, that this 
circumH^nce alone may be thought byfomc fufficient to 
prove, that it miift have its foundetion in human nature, 
or muft reft' upon rational evidence. 'When any doc- 
trine h.SiS been unxverfally received by. all nations, by ge- 
nerations Kving (everal thoufand Tears from one an- 
other; a;^by people in all the different ftiges of focic- 
tjf tijere is the ft rOngeft prefo motion fo con- 

dude that'^fuch a'ao&rine b^B its foun<Jatipa mj,i^fpn 
and in truth., In this w'ay we argue in favbiin of, the 

exiftence of a God, concerning moral diftinAion, and 

the doflrine of a future ft^tc ; and cc^^inly fo jar we 
arguo well. But if the fame argument be applied to 

ifc /wall Jlhd 
LTv.^ ’’Very geyr^ ' 
rewogof facrifioesi 
fo<< 


SpcArc* 
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^pc<are. fo was po|ytheiriii : but they yrerc by h6 means Uni<* without thcit* uiterpoGtjoa 9 .Would tbb be cotiAftent 
verful. Should We allows tor the fake of fliortening with wiGdom, or would H be con fidefi^^vcn* with 

the arg^ument^ that all ancient muions were polytheifts the.exci^lcnc^ tftjid fn|>eriQrity of uadC'*‘'lh|ndiiig .which 
and idolaters, and, ^refrnted oblations to their imaginary we ane taught to. afciabe. to inefe^vated beiiigs? Tho 

deities, all that coi^ be concluded from this concelllon whole wiilbor Qod is rcyealedto us in thf, Sonptitret } 
lo, tliat ^tbey*. fell into thefc millakes from^ their igno^ what further life l^rthe viGblc iut/erpofition of angels f 
raoce and from the Hide ilateof fociety,from which them It may . be objc^ecl, jAte tkey not all miuiftering fpinti 
imperfcA knowledge of theology and naoiy 1 philofophy fcnt forth , to imniHer for thepi who fhall be heirs of 
was never able to refeue them, Thefe erropeoua ootkins. falvation H ? Wc anfwer. TM angels may taimate and j| Hcb i. 
fied before the brightncfs of the Chriftian fyftem r while fupport good mrn by ,an. :inaiftUe interppfision. But *4* 
ihe doarintsof the cxiftcnce.of Gad» of moral diftinc* the Apoftlc is not fpcakingof ccleftial fpixitm The 
tips, and of a. future fi ate, have been more thoroughly^ word stpytx^ iignifies Ma meflei^er}** and in Scripture^ 
confirmed ^d au^ertamecU The fame thing may be Ihid often. refers to men* -• In the pi^ge u^iicH we are ilouf 
of the belief of fpearcs. Howcvergcoerally.it has been reviewing it cert»niy> is applied with much more pro* 
adopted in the urA. ftages of focicty, or by civilized na« pricty to men than to #ngels4 for theapofile is ftating 
^ons who had made but Uttlc progrefs in tha ftudy of a companion between tin by whom Ood, at 

divine things, it has been rejeded, wc may fay invaria* fundry timea and in djve^s. manners, fpsike in time paft 
. ^hercyer theplogy. and philofophy have gone> to the fathers, and /w Son, by whom he hath (rokefi 
hand in hand. in thcft>laft days. _ 

• popular and long efiabliihed opinions arc ob- And if God has given po eommiflioo to his angels to 

jeds of curioii^ and rcfcarch for the philolbpher, wc deliver to men .finoe the publication of the ChriAian 
think the belief of fpedies worthy of .feme attention religion, is there any .probability that he would give any 
«vcn in this light. It will therefore, we hope, give commiflion or any liccnfe to evil fpiritsf Jt will be 
fome fatlsfadion to the philofophical reader, to fee a faid, that tbis dodrine is clearly ^uglu in the New Tcf* 

(hort accent of the fources or principles from which tamenc, in thefe words, •• The devil goetb about as a 
tUs belief is derived. l>ut as the belief of fpedresas roaring lion.feeking. wbom^he may devour.** - We will 
ebnneded with other opinions which appear to us high* not avail ourfelvcs of the of foate, who 

ly uyurious to tcHgion i opinions which have been Xup- fay that the word Jkvi/, wbiab ia the Greek language 
polled by many learned men, and which are AiU.bcliev* iiguifies an odverjarf, ovjlanderer, refers here to {ome 
ed by fproc men pf bteraty education«->it will alfo be human being, who was a violent e.nemy of l^heChnfiiansi 
proper, in the firft place, to confider the evidence on All that can be deduced from thefe, tt’ords,, uppn the 
which this bdief rcJls, in which wc muft confider both fuppofition that they rci^to a ma%naitt fpint, is mere* 

their probability and credibility. ^ ly that he gocth about feducing . men vice; But, it < 

In the prcleiit inve{ligaUo.u wc mean to fet afide ah ia not by aiming ahideousformi znd prcfentiivg»him* 
together the ccleftial appearances recorded in Scripture, felt to the midnight traveikr, that fucb ,a p^rpc£ ia to 

as being founded on unqueftiouabje evidence, and pet* be accomplifhed. A fpirit may probably have dire^< 

ftftly agreeable to thofc rules by which the Deity adla accefs to our minds without the intcrycmioti of anything 
in the^uTual courfe pf his providence. The Ifraciites, corporeal ; and by exciting our pailiosS may phinge US 
during the cxiftcpce of their date, were immediately into. vice,, which is the onfy ob{eft fujch 8,being' is fup# 
under the authority of God, not only as the moral go- pofed to have in view, .Nqpe ^of the maJ:v<^ous ftories 
yernor of the world, but as the king of Ifracb Jp the which we have beard concerfiipgjtbn appark^op of evil < 
infancy of ibe world, w'hile men were rude and uimn- fpirits lead us to coociodc;^at..j^e[y Sppeim tp^eutice^ 

lightened, and entirely under the infiutnee of idolatry, men to commit crimes,. ,We peycr beard of \'aQy evil^ 

many revelations were necefiary to preferve in their fpirits that required men to fteal, to .peipetrate robbery 
minds pure ideas of the nature of God, and of the wpr* or murder* 1)hcy only appeared to terrify fome crazy 
Ihip due to Him., They were oecefiary alfo to pave the timorous individuals, who have whims and ftneies .enow 
way for that iliuflriqni difpeitfa^ign which the Lord Jc* of their own to agitate .their Mninm though joo prea 
fus came from heaven ^ di^ofe over the world. Every ternatural vifion ^uld :ever appear to them* ^ It is. 
tcMial appearance recorded, in: Pcnplure was^M^^^ not ponfiftcnt* therefore, w«^ the- cbamacr. of Gud, 

for fopic wife and unporlant pniyofcs^ which muft be ap- and wbat/hc: has Tcvcaled to us of his wi|I„ to believe 
parent to every perton. who confidem thefe appearances that he would commilfion goodwogels,, orr perinit evUt 
with atteijiioD. But when t^ Seriptures w we written angeh, to appear to mien Uiice the propagation of the. 
and publilbcd, apd theChriftku religion fully eilabli/h- ,. goTpel, or, indeed at any former period of the world, 
cJ, rcvtlation ceafed, and m«m^.aiid heavenly tneft unWs Ibmt great and mightypurpofe was to be fulfilled* 
fages werenqWcrreqwfi^^ It if not cqnfiftcnt with what we know of she nature 

wc to give to thole maryd^M ffflsitfd in apeieqt. of good or bad angels to fuppoft^ that; though permifi^ 
ftutliprs cpncffrptngprodigi^.in. fioq wptjc granted them oOcafJonally^o ihow diemfe)V» 

appamion of angels bqt.b gpop aM l^,d.> > ; to men, that they would appear iuitbat way- which fto» 

it IS not preteoded^^ths^ auy.Qf.„Uiofe prodigies and. ry-teUf?t deferibe. ■ . . ■ ? 

appearances weire e^ibited for purpofea equally great , It ia equally iniprobable that the fpirits of the dead 
and important with tfiofe which art deforibtd in Scrip* who have removed from thjs world (hould again be per# 
ij fuppofe that .tjbcalj^ wife C5p,vcrnor of iqitted to vifititp ; At death men undergo as great, 
wouW permit liif angels iQ r^denbcmfelvca perl^ps change,*than udien they came firft in- 

ymbk tp the. eye of man for no pprpofo .at.aU, orforapur#. to tbe light of the fun. Is it not therrfufe as impro* 
pufe^Which might have been equally well accompliihed b«bie that a inan (hould return in a vifible corporeal 
* form 
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jlfpc^re. fonji after death) as that) after having arrived at mati- 
' hoodf he fhould return to the ftate in whidh he waa be* 
fore hia hirtfa : Such chan|rea as Ihete are' evident!^ 
tn^ 'Mrntantnt by the invatiable laws of fiature. But 
Jt liwc ptiffiblc) for whirt por^iofe fiioiild they 
rctui^n ? To deferibe to us what is paffing ih the ^her 
wbiU) to autmate us to virtue^ By iiifonning uaofthe^ 
rcwafnls Which there await tlie gbo,d | or to alarm us, 
hy deferibing the ptfnilhment of the Wicked. ThefC 
.ISecip impoHarit reafoos. Biit Divine Providence hat 
wifely thrown a veil" oyer futiirity. We know evciy 
thing or^he other world fiohi' the Scripture which it it 
proper f6r us at prefent C6 fcnbW. And as to incen. 
tivci to virtue, We are already blefled with a num*^ 
her fufficiently gitat and powerful for moral bdngs, 
who arc to a6l froth National motives, and not from cbm- 
pulfioa. ** He that will’ not hear Mofes and the pro- 
phets, will not be ‘per funded thotkgh bne rofe from the 
dead.**| - ■ ' 

There is one ftroog olnedlion againft the pfobahility 
of (pedircs, which ts fnfieient to prove that they are 
not intcHigent creatures; prat lead that they pofleft 
fo ffnallai degree of imeUlgenee, that they are unquali- 
fied to adi, with prudence, to propole any end to them* 
fcives, Of ufe the proper^hieans to aceomplifh that end. 
Ghofrt ofren in Order to difeoVer fome crime 

that has coin'mitted t but they never appear to a 
magifirat;^, orpeTfi/n ib authority, l>ut to fomeillheinte 
clown. Who 'hap^^ns to live near the blace wheie, the 
crime, was p^rptetated ; to fome pet^ w^ has ho 
cbuneaion with the tflFair at all, and who in general It 
,the mOft iq'ihe woHd frh* making the dif* 

covery. Fbr* 'infraiice, in Glanville's SaHuctfirwf tri* 
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book written in the lift Century by a chap, 
lain of Chirldi l| tq fhppoitof the common opinions 
rtfpedling wHdicrSft and a^j^rhions), we have the fob 
lowing ftbry r James Haddock, a farmer, was married 
to Elchbr WcIihV by whom he had a fon. After 
the deathbf Haddock this wife married one Davis; and 
both agnee^ to defraud the 6m by the former marriage 
of a leafr beqiitaihdd'to him by his father, {Tpon this 
the gimft'bf Had^bk tappeaixd to one Francis Ta- 
verh^ the fi^antoTy^ord Chld^ and defiredhim 
to gO^o'Eienbi^ Welftt, and to inform her that it was 
thef ^iil'of hei^ToHher hitl&and that thblr ion ihould en- 
joy the leaft^. Taverner did not at firft execute this com. 
miffibn ; bdt he Was' Continuany haunted by the appari- 
tion inthe mofr hideout 'fhapes, which' even' thrrateticd 
to tear (lith in pieces, till at fall be delivered the mef- 
fagei' Now, had' tbtS fp^re had th^e leaft bbmmon 
fddfri H "ifcmiid'liave appesirtd firft to Elenoi^Wellli and 
her httibkhd DavTs, and frightened them into eomplU 
ahee at bncci and not have bpt poor Taverner in fuch 
confranc dirquietude, who bad no concern in the matter. . 

Ahbthervmodd eircamdanee refpedting apparitions 
iff geherhl mbit not be omitted^, ^hich is, that they have 
lib pbWer to fpbak till they are a^drefled. in the aych 
of Glonville^ ftelatibns we read of an old woman that 
appeared often to David Hunter, b neat-herd, at the 
houfe of the bifhpp of Down and Conners. . When- 
ever (he appeared, he found himfelf obliged to follow 
her; and for three quarters of a year poor David fpent 
the whole of almoft every night in feampering up and 
down through the Woods after this bid woman; How’ 
long.rikti extraordiiiary employment might have conti- 
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nued, tt It impafllble to guefi, bad not Darid^ viofent 
fatigue tntdebim onenirtt eitclaim, « Lord bkfa me ! • 
tiwuU I were dead !~ftan 1 neyer'be delivered fioni 
thia mifery 1’* On which the phantom replied, « Lord 
Mels me too 1 It was happy you fpoke firft, for till then 
I had ao power to fpeak, tiiough I have followed you 
fo Jong.” Then g^'ve htqi a mci&ge to her two 
^ns, though Dav;d tpid Jicr he rcmcinhered nothing 
about her. David it foems, ncglcdted to deliver the 
iheffagc j at which the old beldam was fo mgeh provok- 
ed, chat (he retnmed apd hit him a hearty tilow on the 
(boulder, which^ made him cry out, and then fpeak 
to her. Now if (hr could not fpeak till David ad- 
drefled her, why might file not have applied this oraio- 
rial medicine the firft time (he appeared to him ? It 
would have faved boih herfelf and him many a weary 
journey ; and certainly David would much rather have 
had even half a dozen of blows from her choppy lifts 
than have wanted fo many nights deep. To complete 
the dory we muft add, that when David’s wife found 
it imivofTible to keep him from following the troublefoiue 
vifitor (lie trudged after him, but never was gratified 
with a fight of the enchantrefs, David’s little dog too 
was a dutiful attendant on bis matter during his ^ igri- 
mage. 

It is remarked by Glanvillc, that ghofts arc generally 
very eager to be gone. Indeed they arc often lb much 
fo, that they do not flay to tell their errand. One 
would be induced from this, as well as the circumftan- 
CCS already mentioned, to think that tlicy are the ftupidr 
eft and dullcft of the dead that affume the appearance 
of ghofts ; uulcfs we adopt, the ingenious ioLf ion of 
daovillc, that it is a very hard and painful thing for 
thcfh to force their thin and tenujogs bodies into a vifu 
bleconfiftcrictf? that their bodies muft needs be exceed- 
ingly comprelTed; and that thciyforc they muft be w 
bafte to be delivered from the unnatural prdTiirc.” 

Whh refpedt to the ntidence in favour of fpc^lres, 
if examined ever fo (lightly, it will be found veiy dc- 
fedive. They only appear to one perfon at a time ; 
they are feen only in the night ; they arc vjfible only 
to ignorant, illiterate, and credulous perfon^, and never 
prefent liiemfelves before men of educatigu and learta- 

That fpe^res only appear to one perfon at a time, 
cveu though there arc more in company, is an objeilioa 
againft the credibility of their appearance quite infur- 
mountable. ' How is it poftible that two men of cye- 
-fight ^qualt^ good, diretling their eyes to the fame 
fj^l ffiould hot fee fo large an objeH ax that of a mao 
or ’woO^aO at a rhiatt diftance cquaHy welt ? Some will 
tell us'thait e mift is raft over the cyVs of the one, while 
the view of the other is free from obilru^^ion# But 
how ia thisio he j^ved ; and befides what purpofe 
wcnild it ferve I Ghofts have fcldom any fecrets tu dif- 
clo& tthey'mijght be proclaimed to a multitude with as 
much pfbpric^ as confined to brie perfon'. Slmll we 
be tbld^thitt; t'h«|tpc&rc has the jpow^' Of becbrblttg vl-** 
(ible to fome, aha of remaining inVifible to otbei% f 
This cannot be allowed without adopting dpigiohs de* 
ftruflivtf to revealed religion; for it Would be a iniracTt i 
and we cannot be pcrruadcd,witb6utevidcnce,th4tGod 
would empower any inferior beiilg to cSntro'id at .p|ea- 
fure the wife laws which he has .brdainca rdVdbVeriiing 
the world. To liim who li of z o^nipn, wc 

would 


SpeArip. 
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Vj^firr. WoM recamtiiiend F»mier-oi>Mnad«»i abookin which m»y be turned i»to • ttionftwus pWtoiH* «n4 tlMl «* *fc*4*». 
tbia qoeftion ia fully exatnined. fleflion. t»f the ixiame of the «opn fi^> ,» link. Wdjter '■’■'■V** 

Spcfltm appear 4snly in ibc itigbu But why flio.ttld be converted bito a ghoft with a n?inding«<ftioct 2 But 
^they (hun the light df the fun ? Tliofe mifehh^ona inrhy Aiotdd «ppini«ii9m Mp. mei^ of underUmding wul 
‘ ghofts tbfttGtefmllrftiflatkme migtit Meed ba^fcime learnirig ? Why .dioidd learoing be, formidoblc t» 
r^oti CO choofe tnidiiight for the execution of their (a) 2 It was not fo^ with the cekAialr meiTetig^n neo- 
pranks* as tht^ would be mare eafily dete£ked in tspen tioned in the Scriptures I they appeared to tlu: patri<» 
day. Such was the rogiiifh drummer that haunted archi and prophets* and the* mi raclea there Kcordisd 
Mr MompefToo^s hotiife, wiio beat his drutn all night* were perfcirmcd in the moil public placto, before the 
threw the old gentlewoman*® clothCB about the rnoin* eyes of Rahbics, of %'ribes, and Pharifecs. Indeed 
hid her Bible in th# afhes* plucked the clothes off the ibis circumilance isfumcient to deltroy the evid^^C c^f ^ 
bed, and amoMrhirofdf with toffing abobt Mr Mom- fpe&rcs. They have never been feeu by any but men 
pcifon’s diocs* But why UiOiild a grave ferious ghoft of w'cak pr didempered minds, or by men who bave ptc- 
appear at midnight 2 Might iV not deliver its meffage Vioufly hciicved in tliern* ■ 

with as much ea^ and more fuccefs in the daytime 2 Having now confidej^d the cVjrdcoce on wlM’cb the 
In the daytime it would not excite much fear j| it Would belief of ^e&res reds, wc will endeavour to give fomc 
be liheiied to tlverefore with more attention i and did accouut of the found apoU; of ic^ To trace>ii UpiuiOh 
it choofe to. exhibit itfelf before a number of witneffes, that has prevailed fa geomially in the krurjld to its 
its grievances woM Iw 'tnore fpeedily redrefled, be- fource^ is a labour n#t ujiworthv.of the philofophert 
caiile more perfons would intereft tUemfelvee in fech^ even though the ofdmon be f4Ati It it alwaysgratity ing 
juftice done to the ipjUred^ ghoft, to deteft the cadfes of ctrorl , it is ud Irfs ofctulj for in 

Spe&rel not only choofe the mod improper timci order to refute error, it is often lufficicnt to point out 
but the tnoft improper perfons. To render the tefti- the fourcc from which it hat fprung. To reach the 
mony of any perfoii credible, he muft not only be amah ^Origin of the belief of fpc61xes mnoi more difficult chan 
of veracity, bUt he muft have fufficient ability to judge to account for idoktry or pedytheirm. lb the infant 
of the fubjcA jto which be is to hear witnefs. It h TUte of the intcUe£iual powers every thing is coufdcr- 
not on the evidence of an ignorant illiterate perfon, cd as pofTeffing ltfe abd inteUigencc- The child beats 
who has ihoce faiicy .and feat than judgment, that wc the ftool over Urhicb he,ims mSen with the; (auk- paffion 
arc to teft our belief of wjhat is'ftlpctnStural. It isalfo that he would treat hi^ companidini jjoung 4fitf 
worthy of remark, that we have nevCr heard of a ghoft talks to her doll as if it undcr^od hcij ; The fivsgcs 
appearing to any peifon who did not pwvicmfly bdieve nferibe every change whi^^ tliej obter^c jpn tJjj^ fuc^ of 
their »ileDcr. A man mUft be prejudiced in favour of nature to the adlion of fomc arnmaied^t^cing^. ;Aa 
this oj^nioDj^ or he will^ever fee a ghofl. lint fenfiyc knowledge advances,, they CD^eouithoife oetp^^s which 
men know* that be who has been accuftomed to hear feero to produce the ipoft drying a 

frightful ftorics of ghoft s and apparittons gliding, thro* lato fotne kind of order* a^d divide ' the ^pveri^ pf 
a cnurckyar^f or haunting fomc particular place* can the world among theai, to 

fcaMy pafi through a churchyard or haunted fpot conceive any notion of a pure fptritibbej Im^Jpc ihofe 
without conjuring up in his imagination the hideous divinities arc corporeal be, i)^a* . This is^tj|ie teundation 
phantoms which he has been accuftomed to affociate of idolatry* The belief b^fpcAtes is but iihotber. ft cp* 
with fpeh places. Is it ftrange, then* that an ignorant That thojc animated coipprcid hfWfi jp^wbciip fhey 
man, with a mind uncultivated and Uninformed, with all adfdrcfa their pr^ersi and wh^^ pr^ebver’,tjjii 
tlic pr^udiccs of the. nurfery' about him, ftioiiW iirtia- flibiijd on pijrtkular •ccafi^^ 
gine he fees , ghofts in thofe places where he beheves human eye, b yvhat ■th^'lhiift be 
they hover, efpedally in the dead, hour of midnight, eapefl.. Hence the num$ericl(s#p^ 

•whcDi with the fligbteft aid of the imagination* a eow then gods* of tk^Terhah i^4 jMbhoimeijift genp/'^T^^ 

, 1. , , >1, i , ■ y . u i , I. fc -i tw i.i.i 

(a) The celebrated hiftopan Dc Thou had a very rmguliur ad venture, at ^umur,' 
night* haviog rctuM to teff te^ pihcl! farigued, while be was enjoying a found |bfp,yhe,f3t 
nary weight upon luslee^ which, having made him turn fuadeuly, fell doUrn and hvmkeued.ni^ . ^ 

imagined that u hisd been only a dream, but hearing foon after fomc noife In hii chamberi he dreV nude t]be 
curtains and faw, by of the moon, which at that time fhone very bright, a large ;Wbjte 
and dawn* and at the (ame time dbferved upon a chair fbme rags, which pc thought' helppge^ to ^ who 

IM cottie to rob himi TW SgUrt then ippnjachM his bed*, he had the tegsagi tp jik »* I 

am (<iid it) the Queen of B(^ycn.?^ Had fuch a agure appeared ta any cMuJpus Jghbra^^^^^ the dead 

of nifhtit tftd made Ij^ec^/^ould he. noi Have trembled with fiari and have frigWim the vi^olc o4gh- 

bop%^ wi^ a" marvdi|pm^cir^tM il? But de Thou had too jmuch unde'rftahdmg.te ^e itnpofed bponi 
tlpbn hcarifig the words whihh dfo^cd from the ftgure* tie Immediately conchidcd tlkt k was fume mad wo- 
man, got up, called his fervants, and ordered them to turn her out of doors ; after whieli he returned to bed 
and kll atleep* Next mornmg he found that he had not been deceived in his conjecture, and that having for- 
got to {hut his door, thu femme figure had cfcaped from her keepers* and entered his apartment. The brave 
§4fomberg, to whom I^fe Thov rested his adventure fofoe.dtjrs cOoMTed tlm In fuch a cXfc'hc bould 
^sidt have Ihown fo mTtdi courage* The klclir alfo* who was nwrihed of it by Schdihberg, 'made the fame *c- 
ItntMcdgment* ■ ^ -..r:! - ‘ ^ ^ 
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8 p«Ar?. belief of be ettAty deduced ofi- 

--nr" iMOfit c«8;ertfuiied rc^pedbinf' h fdtort ft«ec« Thefe opi- 
leSemtet' founded on ■ tiitt ufleutuil dodlrkfe -#f tieiurkl 
rdigtoiti tilit iuuthef feoddintUdildifUnefr^Aietl 

cutft wben deutb 4uii renieved tbeui^beu^^ 'Thiedoe^ 
tri Ae Ktt baeU obiveffblly mcieed botb hf ia*ra£;c ftod 
cinliied imtionB ; bttt» ttatni^ktd^'eitpefbKly men heec 
formed eery difFerent fetttimciits cOftCeorift^ the nature 
of a futofcrftate, of the Attnitfotl' hud einpioyfiwriits df 
departed fpirite, according tb the degm of Itnowle^lge 
which they poflTeffed. Bat tlw>gefiePalhopinioik 'ta an- 
det)C and rude nations Waty'thdtth^aftedfpiritardtahi- 
ed the fame eatenud apprarancfv thc^fabie paflb>ASafid 
principles as before. Kothtng therefore wae more na« 
turai than the optfitdn, that they might occaAonally re- 
trifst this world, from aa anxious dehre to alleviate 
the fufferings ^ thofe beloved fribiids 'and relations 
whom they hadf left l>chmd ^thewt W to communteate 
from the unfair' WipTfld '^hat lidg^ important to 
their welfare. Upbh futm ah dVm did Creufa appear 
to ^neas. The apparitidn^df Hhe gfaoAs of muider- 
ers IB cadly cacplaiti^ Upon thefaiite j^netal principles. 
Tlie remprfe and horror Of mind which the murderer 
feels are fuppofrd to hapdl hhu in tite other world, and 
to render his fituttion intdlcralde (efpcemily if the 
murder was never dctedfwf atid puni/hed), till be vc- 
turn and give informritfioar U#*iuft brnifelf. In tlsiswajr, 
then, we dlidk ft highly pnmahle the belief of fpledres 
h as cHrigltiiiied. tnitf other C'aiirea concur to con- 

Arm and inropagste' this Mief, Thcfc are, imperfeft 
tiAon boited Asari dreamsiiopiiNb*, difeafes, drmtk- 
ennefsy and aitliBce. 

^ 1* tndiftiadt eiiBtialfli'ofiefotitce of apparitions, efpe- 
elally when the mind is tinder the infiuence of fean It 
b lirdl Iriipbrih .that the fetlfe tsf feeing eonWtys wktns 
Of by etpimence md obfervw^ 

tion I and how we come at length to diftlnguifh "otk 
JcAs at a diAance from thofe that are near, iiashetw 
•kplained in another pUce (teeMiTAPiiYsics^ N* 50). 
' In tfkeda^ ttnw we teldom commit midakes^ .becam 
wkho1v,tlie opjaft if w^h We look : but at n^ht, 
wken w reeloujeftro^^^ not what %cy 

Ori^/ Wekave nO dlftHiA idea ^ theW or 

oftheiir inagiiiUude.i * IflTeana a bWAi ithat is 

near us Air a tree at adiftiinde s orlfthe imaginatibJbe 
dniler the tnflitcnce of fear^ it wilt es^ly ObnhPett it into 
a gigantia 4lgtii«» It is genets^ afibrud (fays BblEba)^ 
t&t tkefie ngorts exift ouly in the imagination f yet 
' fhly amr^liate a rdd exifteucelh'the tjt i for whAieSbf 
WifwWrWb other mode dijudginr of ^iCtmlukiwn 
bill*by the aif^e k Aarmsm tne eyei'tfi 
wilt uatfbrmty inereWTe ih proportion to its prbpin^u^- 
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m objoAif tlm gigantic appearance it affinned to the eye 
inAantly diminiflies, and its nppareot magnitude » re- 
doebd ‘'to sta-itreal 'dimetiAbas. 'But vf, inftcad of ap« 
prauohffig fneb^nn ui^, the fpefUtor dies from it^ he 
mio have Uuwchep idea of is bitt bom the image whtnh 
k'feraaed in 4ita«eye | Md, in^eliucafe, he omy z&rm 
whh truth that her fiw an ghjcA terrible in iisafpeA, 
arid enormous In its fine. Tbvn the notions concerning 
(pii£Sr^ are founded in nature, Wnd^depend tint, as fomc 
l^ofophers affirm, uj^ theimaginatit^ slode.’* 

' Io‘%dditioti to theie 'Obfcrvatioiii of Budois, we may 
takO'UOtice,’ that obJeAa are always dmgmfied in a fog *, 
lb tbat/wben a fog happens in the idghe time, obfcAs 
may be nragmded to ah enontlous fip.e. But, at any 
rate, whether tlierc be fogm the night or not, thete is 
fuch a great' analogy between darknefs and a fog, ' that 
if the latter deceive txs with refpeA to the Aae of ob- 
jects, the former will slfo deceive us. The^ Writer of 
this article was paffing the Frith of Forth at QiaeandFo^ 
ry, near Edinhiirgh, one morning which was eMremely 
foggy. Though the water be on^ two miles broad, the 
boat did not get 'urithin Aght of the fouthern Vhore till 
k approached very near it. He then faw to his great 
ftrrprife a large perpcndiciiltr rock, where he knew ihc 
Ihott was low and Slmoft Aat. As the boat advanced 
a Kitle nearer^ f he rock feemed^ to fpHt pcrpend^iilarly 
ihto poittons, which feparaf ed at a little diftance from 
one another^ He next faw thefc perpendicirfar divi- 
fkntsmove^ and upon approaching a little neater, found 
itWata huntber o 3F people ftandihgon the btfach, wait- 
ilig the arrival of the fciry-bott. 

a. Dreams are another fertile fburce of apparitions. 
It h well known to every perfon, that whAe the mind 
is und-rthe induence of a dreasl it conAderS ?t ps 
much a* reality as it does any particular aftfon whde 
awake;' * Now if i’j|»erfun of a weak fupeT^itious mind 
fhouli) hate a very lively dream, which intereAs his ^af- 
Adns, paiticularly thepalTion of fear, h may^ake fbdeep 
an Imprcflioa, that he may be firmly convinced that he 
has aAually fccii with h« eyes what has only paffed be- 
fore his imagination (See AvPAaiTiON^ (ft). Wc 
fil4l;he/e tclFa iloiy'i^by way of illuftration, which we 
luiW‘rcceived bn ' uircjiif (bciliahle anthuKty; An Fail 
India captain had’ in Kotieft fkfthfui fervant named 
JlvZ'o,’ for 'wtiom he had a great regard. Jolm died, if 
We jrecolleA righlj on a voyage from England to the 
Eall Indies during a French war. As the ihip ap- 
preached the place of its dcknijition, the captain had a 
d^ip, Tfrwdiich John appeared to ^hitri, and earneftly 
hufoti^ lihh wft fo fall tft^tbe port ibr which he was 
Nftdwi; A fe was in^tbcliands of tine French. Tbs ctip- 
though Tidt'ud^aijcd to Yiij^rfihioii, fhou^t it 


If k'Apitesars, when at 20 or Jo 'paim, prddieni ter follbw ihk'tKimociTtiob) and after Ihr^ng at 

Wlfc«Ml^,c^'{cctbigll^)iUli«i‘|nt,-'tri)ien'«4tKi<i.tWo' a diitfe’icnr’ tert,' Ue xv,* >jSifoTincii-'-thar tbe tiltcA tn 
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I^i), or pnttiojj (iff hta dotliw..^' as , , 

^u5<h a dfceo* Tfom'^ia rtiSty. ' Olttbt eotffrSry, fie that compdfira niiblclf toUeep, jn cate^^^jr WMUtb or 
tbrwd fancy, eafily I'ufpefta it to ha\>ebeen a ixcam.'^Lfwitlimf par. i. c. i. 
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»ke that b« &(wU foon die, wd tbat the ibtp Ihould be feifdi an tbe f<i,vi)urabl« rae^ip* be bed .met frith •&«« 
r“"v^ t?kcfi in t^.irwuth of^tlicChannd.by the ®‘npiiclu hif fahk jhighmefs. It tmih dificiiiky- 

Next monungthecai^aincHUeahiB jfirft mate* tuldhiia convinced him that the wrholchwair^a drc«n« t\%t effea 
hid dream^ dvhickkcT>elicved,ira« proplurtic, and ^clir of ibpoiifio pe^cints^.aad jthat be^ hadMafjter Ahrcd 
vered Kis papera. that Ije might take proper, care of from.oa^ fpi^t the, aOiole, flight , . , - . ^ 

them after hit deccafcb Every thuig Iwpp^cd .cxaaiy. 4. /l>at eflKoialiy the night-mare* the hy. 

aa tlie dream had fpretoldj .the ca^kam died, antl,.thir pochondriarbyftexic pallpHi* ,and madoeff > are-iNmiher 
veflel was taken hy a French man of war in the mouth fpurce of fpefUeH we have the ftropg^il reafon to aiTirnu 
of tlie Chanpeh This dream, wonderful aa it appear^ fierfuas fubjea it<i>,;thesiiightrinaiie qftea: imagine; tlkSt 
is r?fily explained. In the vpyqgc out to India, pp-? they ice fpe^ ret- l^it is lUJi iWFc tbc.pafe with hy^ 
thing was more natural than, that the captain Should pocluiodriac -sud hykcnic./pcrfcui8»;and;thpCewho^anet in 
fornepmes be tliipking^,that amidft the various chaptsa W degree dftriu)gci in <t heir intpllea4..A'4*dtwh^ 

of war, ilu pwt to which he was. bound might he ta- within, the pbforvation of thcTWriUi; of thia sirtMe will 

heu ; pcrhapsjt was a place of confcquence, which the both prove and: ittu (Irate. this aifertion- ,J|H;a viUage in 

Fiviu h might be eager to poiTefs. captain btifkg puc M tilie.piii41an4<'Wwtie« of Sftot|and» livediOr widow 

act ullpmcd to revolve thcle thoughts in .the di^-timc, diiUngiylhcd^mooghier neighbouw for decejicyof man* 
thi y would naturally return at night; the regret which uers,. integrity, and refpe4for foligiou. She aftrmed 
he fclr for the 1u£b of a faithful, iervant might mingle that for fcv«nd nights together flu h?4 hemrda fiipcr* 
wiih his apprelienfions, and thus, produce the dream^ iwtural y^icw exclaiming idopd, mr^rJ This 

Fcrlinps the advice was fuch as Johp would have givea was immediately reported through tlu aeighbourhood;' 
had be been alive. It is equally cafy tp explain the all were abrmbch ai^ looked apound them whh folici- 
caufc of the dream in the palTagc home. The captain,, tude for the dct*atan of the muader.iiiieh iheyiap- 
wc are told, was very ill, and thought hunfclf dying* pofed to have bceu commiUed; and it was -not long 
at the very time lie had the fecond^dream,. and there* till a difl:avery feemed a£tually to be made. It wan 
fore did not expea to reach England. Thin part of iyportcd9thatagei^kmaq,jwbohaclrelaUQnsat no great 
the dream, then, was only his own. thoughts, delivered dittance, and had.bei^ ^c&lipg, in .the Weli Indies, bad 
by his ferwnt. As. to, the other part, .that hj§ ^ip, lately arrived . with a pop Adcrahk' fortune; that he bad 
fliould be taken in the mouth of the Channel, it. lodged. atan iunwbcwt.^bn;e^j|silc8 andthat he had 
may be thought unaccountable how* the wy. jdacc; afterwards been feen> enteriag ta^houre ip^the village^ 
.fliould be foreleen. But we muft recoOedt, tliat thci where the . widow livedt ifom whiak kc M never 
mouth of the Chanticl, being over againft. the.cqad of turned. It uf«8 next aSt|acd,,thpt,.a tfadebuio paffin^ 
France, was by far the mml dangerpuj^ place in, Ute the churchyard about twclve^t midnight had ben four^ 
whole , paffage ; and that, therefore, the c^pWu .hnd mcn^carry rp dead cprpfe iafo l;ho| ceairtery,.* ^Tfecfe 
more reafon to be afraid of lofing bis ,ihip. there thaor. three Iffis ( bqmg joini^. tc^thee feemedrpei&dly' t<k 
in any other place- The ufc which v^e xxusi^.tQ juakc agree audita, pondim pup. pnpth«;,V»fi 4 oW boliettd fomo 
of this ftorv is ihist Uadi the captain bean a man ofsa hmible murder had keen ooi;amktfd,.L ,The;rebUopa. 
weak mind, he would certainly, have confidcred the of tbe geatlcmca thought they were caJbd^ppn t^^ 
dream a(r a reality*, and believed, diat inftcad of .having make inquiry into the truth of thefc.alle^tiotist, they 
dreamed of the things on which hU imagination had accordingly came hrft tg jtho Abujr(^yard«^{Wherc,, in. 
dwelled, be had ai^tuallyieen.hisfkrvaatreturn from the cpmpapy, with . the fexton, tboyr.cxamia^^aU tha^ 
dead, and {beard h;im debver the meffagCr But, pn the. graves with great cmre, ju;prd^.^d^coTer;.>whetbcj^ 
other hand, paptsuo, though h* believed the dr^aui any, of them bad. bpem IWoly dflgt , ,hM.;|2te ap* 

was pjppVUc^ mentioned it without any hgaB of.fear,;, pwance coataiobg inqvf Bull 

and ho map of qourage and reflediop ever li^s an.appai this, fearcb wbs.^q. 410, purpofei ,/pit ; iio.iaberatiap* 
rition. This figW ts xftfcrved for the wcakj the ti- bad been made; Mpo» |liei .gnavci,,'^ ^ WPs next 
mid, and fuperftitipuSiw Of this.man.); inftauccs mights ported tbal the ^mordfred w,bgd,hecU:buri^.iW,iV 
be, mentioned. . . pbatatfon ifoout a mile,diftai^b«^ |heisi|bffu«< ; 

3. Spefkres are fomeUfatehalfo ocpslioned by. opium., tbi aj|rm was now vei7.gciwr;^;a^ppit¥berp>r 
Gaffendi the philpfcpbire fownd a i\umb!tr^ pf jieopfe Iptahts proimfed of tUpir pwu.opqqrc} toy^OPO itr. 
going. to put a man , (o ,dea^ -fer having iptercoiw-fp Tlicywepofflinglf 

with tbcdriyn; a crinic whip thj9 poor wretch r fogceheditwithoan^heutiOOgrfpeupir FM^ 

acknowledged,, .Gaibmdb .of tjie iltM; WM fouoil. The writer' ^ . .wee 

they would permit. h>m..^^p Mwnioe, the, .wusm^Jie.. a.boy,«t fchool,. «w with . ||hem.,> ,The meiter^ 

fore puttiinghimtP d«^lu.,Tbeir.did.f9;.e,d,G»,^ndi». 4id oot eeit here. i.. The iiei;^iM who.ert, h>td.t« ha«« 
upon ex|mM»tiOT.^.f<wnd^t;,^e;(iB|nJj;fpdji,heB^ fee, four. nea.gin7;».jile«4!corBfc.h)t«f .the ehwrehyeitl. 
hw^elf^wfltp ef^hii at mido^hf me, . g unwoa^ tft,WPniihtefore.a.mfetwg 

to G«reqi)i t 9 ,fptrodwe.lm,M ^hf JW®*; jdSjpee Hjww iwmmwkiftjhejdof 

fopher agrees kwMeled«?< .M^irM<hi, iiefeiMdihhe^ 

him«.pini which hefai4 t^«aeaeccltai7,t.fwahqwb<« court to asoUwr. perfeo ^ahmu. -be .he4 teem 
fore fetUng oSl Gaifendi.'took the pith hut gave, it to bit hit informat^n. .Thii perfoa yfu etamuied„ and the 
^og. The mao having r«raUoweo Ut, fhu iatb ,,p,ro- refuh wat'^e fame aa the former, 2 n fliort, one p^.. 
fowad deep > drpng jjehioh ;he feciae4 ItgtMed fcnjh8dhmrji»froift;fi*^^^,.»ho bed receivedit from 
h W, ? . * .w 4 *’ heard it from fo«i»h:i hot, hi had 

wr, ..When the; «n:a«Ci„he oopsr,t^«»«tf,,Crtt- recftyed*i%^.mhd}iihaKi«t,foon 
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RpeArft. the fame with Smol- of pcHbnft walking ioveV their headS} though thtfy well 

^ l«t*8 ftorf ttf the thrAc bk^ iJrowi, which forte body knew the doon were all locked, and there could be no >r-» 
waa faid to'h*we‘vortiA?d. * ' ' * i . - body there. ‘ Prefentlf after they heard alTo all the wood 

U|ion iiiiq[aby>at'the 4An Where the Weft Indian gen* of the king*a oak brdnght by parcels from the diiiing- 
tleman had lbdged«[ ao' fueh gentkmwi had been feni room, and thmwn with great violence into the prefcncc 
tberci ItiWM^rai^ alterwtfSi*he bad itevdr left ihe chamber; its alfo all the chairs, ftoofs, tables, and other 
Weft Iiidif«*< ffitilli' ht^eiiFer; the rsraetty of the wi* fttmttihie,' forcibly hurled about the room; their papers, 
dow was noidif|hit^} and forte'drtdrahd fecltt trartf- containing the minutes of their trsafadtions, were 
a^ion was fufpeifted* '. But the* Whole aiair was at tom, aOd the ink^glafa broken. When all this noife 
length mcplatned by dlfcorering that (he was fdmewhat hid ttafed, Gilel Sharp, their fecretary, propofed to 
deranged ^ by meliineboly. And the tries which (he cnterwrft into thefe rooms; and in prefence of the com* 
had at firft hnagified (he had' he^ were afterwards iiiiflioiierB, from whom he received the key, he opened 
imitated by feme rogtiiifh petlbn who tret highly artuied the doors, and found th? wood fpread about the room, 
with fpreading terror among the crednlott. the chairs tolTcd about and broken, the papers torn^ the 

$. Dmkennefsalfo has tbe power of tinsattngfpe Ares. Ink^glafs broken (as has been fatd),' but not the lead 
Its natural efteA inf moft cafes is to derange tbe tmderw trace of any human creature, nor the leafi reafon to 
ftandtng, to throw it off ks guard, and to give full fcope fufpeA one, as the doors were all faft, and the keys in 
to that Bvftion which has a natural difpofition to gain the cuftody of the commiflioDers. It was therefore una* 
an afccndency; and fotnetimei k ekhitet pafliona which nimoudy agreed, that the power who did this mifcliief 
fcareely feem to eaift Sft /any <nbtr titnie. It wishes snuft have entered the room at the key-hole. The 
fbmctneii ticeiitioiiU^ (ome fortoUs, fotne all benevoknee night following, Sharp the fecretary, with two of the 
and kindnefs, fome from bekig cowards it renders un* eommrlliooers fervants, as they were in bed in the fame 
daunted heroes. If feldom, if ever, exciter fear ^ and room, which room was contiguous to that where the 
therefore it may be thought ftranjg^e that men (hbuld » cooimiffioners lay, had their bed's feet lifted up fo much 
imagine they fee ghoftswhrtt JntwineBted. Butitmulh higher than their heads, that they expeAed to have 
be remarked, chat ihe gbofts which ilie drunkard fees, their necks broken, and then they were let fall at once 
he fees ndPt with fhe^ fame' alartii and tenbras men who with fo much tiolence as (hook the whole houfe, and 
are fober. He ts wot aftaid of them. He has the cou- more than ever terrified the commiifioners. On the 
rage to eoiiverfe with thert, and eetn to fight with night of the igth, as all were in bed in the fame room 
them,' if they give liifn pioydeation. A man Returning for greater (afety, and lights burning by them, the can- 
home intoxicated, 'affirmed that he had mer with the dies in an infiant went out with a fulphureous fmell, 
devil ; and 'that dftev a fevere encounter he had van- and that moment many trenchers of wood were hurled 
him and ^he ground, to which about the room, which next morning were found to be the 

he had nnftod him fail W driving his ilaff through His fame their honours had eaten on the day before, which 
body» ' Next moiliing ttic fttff was found ftuck wHii were all removed from the pantry, though not a lock 
great vititehce into a &aj( of turfs f was found opened iif the whole houfe. The next night 

6 . Many apparitions bffpeAres have no other they dill fared worfe ; the candles went out as before, 

than tik'Xrtififces of the waggifh or‘felf*interefted.‘^l3^r tbe curtains of their honours beds were rattled to and 
Plot, in his Natural Hifttky of Oxfordihirc, relates a fro with great violence : their honours received, many 
marvellous ftbryi which sHIl illuftrate this affertton* cruel blows and bruifes, by eight great pewter-dilhes 
SoOb after the mOrder Of King Charles I. a hbmmiffion and a number of wooden trenchers being thrown on 
was ap^oipted to furvey 'the king's* hbu ft kt Wood- theft* beds, which being heaved off, were iiard tolling 
ftock, with the manori park, vi^s, and other dte* about the room, though in the morning none of thefe 
inefties tothat manor belonglag; and bneCoUins, under wetc to be feen. 'This night likewife they were aldrm- 
'a ftigiied* nOifte, 'lUred hiftifelf ks feerttary to the' com- cd with the tumbling dawn of .oaken billets about tlicir 
iiriffionefil'yho,>pQfit the t jth bf OAofacr 1 649, met, beds, and other frightful noifes; bin all was clear in the 
and toote^thoir ifbftdthce inf the king's own rooms, morning, as if no fuch .thing happened. *l'he next 
Hliffii^y'ahddlkfaTifficr tbeysissde their kitcheh,' the night the; keeper of the kin^houic and hts dog lay in 
thkif );>kntryv‘ aud thb prtrfe^e chaftibef was the^dmmillibnerd room, and tVen tni-y had dffhi; b- ' 
thd'ptek^hfiiv they ^fat' for' bbfinefs. aocc. But on the nl^ht if rlic izd, though the dpg 
Hk'rts^f^fty'k’dimiigia'oom they' made their 'Wood yaTd, lay In the tmom as betore, yet the candles went, out; a 
•ndkored it' with the 'Wood of the famous royal oak nuniber of brick-bats fell from the chiomey jnto the 
ftort Che High Park, ' '#hicb^ chat hothing might be room, the ^dog howled piteoufly, the bedclothes wire 
left #fth the name' bf king about it, they had dug op all' ftnp^d off, k'nd their terror inctesfed. On the 
by' tHdexMta,'^*nd ‘fplit and 'btindl^ bp hico figg^sifisr 24th th^^oiijj^t all the y?.opd 6f the king*3 oak was 
their ffiing. '^ Tbid^'lietng thus'prtparcd*, thyy ftt; bn* ky *-hcy 

the^it^thwkKl^^ftime month ibr-i^edtrpdtch qfbUfibefst^ and, ibme fait khdlh^k the biedii iii 

and iotbe^midi ^ *fh8ir irft debate thove entered t* wEnffikfaeylky t 'bat in the moftiing nope werp Mhi' 
large black^bg^at'tlif^y^ thought), ikhichmode adreadi*' theiK, nor had the door been Opened >her|^ the billet' 
ful howling, overturned two or tbVee of their chairsi^' wood Was kept. The next night the candles were put 
Bxfd then cre^k Ukder a bed and raoifhed. This g^ve out, tfat curtains ntdeil, and a dreadfO) track like thun- 
them the greslteT*&fprffi‘, Os thie^ doors wete kept con- der whe^heord^ and one ofthe fman^^ttiuhiagin bade,, 
ftstitly kKked, fb that bo i^aA' dOg cbidd get in or Oat, thinking fiis rtafter was killed, ' fodud ^wee dd^tn ' of 
lUeueit diytbkil W^s iiirfeaTcd, trcndieri laid fmoothiyundaetht SybiW.' But all 

it'^diiliier in a lower room, they heard plainly the iioi^ this was nothing to what f ucceeded afterwards ; The 

4 ^* 
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Upedre. 19th, alrdfit tnldmgiity lliecatidlM went out^ fomethinr the difchar^ of the brotdfidaiaf aJMp of wir^ «iiid «t I^pe^ie 

- w watkcd mnjeftteaily/thFOu^h the Tbcrnii Ritd 'Opened 'and abont ti 4 iinitxte or two't diftthnn cSacb ao left than ii 

fhut’ the Windows; great Clones were thrown eibkntij more fueh: thcfe (hook the houie fo viokiidy^ that thoy 
into the i^om; Tottnr of whleh fell on the beds, bthdra ci^AedHMty ilhofiiM wonld fall ttpon.thelr heada, ' 
on the ^obil' and 'at ahont n quarter vfttr one a tiotft The Qci|fliboiira;‘ titl^thfa,‘ as .har been iUdl^ beii^ aU 
was heard aa' -br foHy eanon ‘ difohatged' ^d^her^ aliifined» doek^^tb the hWure in^ great ^tmibeta, and all 
and again repeated at aboht eight triinittes diflince. joined itl'pray«r^mnd'^ralm 4 Miglng V dhring Which 
This alarmed and raifed all the neighbonihoodt Whb nbrfe ftdl cohtiiiiied'in ^the rooffil^' and the dif* 
coming fntbtKeir honours rooiby gathered up the great charge ofosmnona waa^heard As frbm 'Wkkotilv thaiogH 
iinncs fontfcore in number, arrd laid tliieTB'by in the no viitble agent waa feea to difcharge-'^liem^ 
cbritcf of a field>' where in Dr Plot*! time, who reports what was tlic moft alarming of all, andptrC an end -to 
this itoryi they' were to he feen. This noife» Hke the their pmoeedings 'diedtfailly, happened the next day as 
difeharg'e of cannon, ^as hca/d through all the country they were'%11 ttt^dlnner, when h paper, ‘in> which they 
for 16 mile^ round. During tbefe nuifes,' which were had figned a mutnal agi^cnieiit^toieferre a part of the 
heard in both robms together, the commiffibnera. and preihifertdutwf;thegetieniHiiii«ey,andafterwBrdtto1f)are 
their fervarits gave one another over for loft, and cried it eijuallyamongft'ihemfelves^ (which paper they had hid 
out for helj); and Giles Sharp, fnatching up a fword, for the prefent under the earth in a pot in one oomef 
had well nigh .killed one of their honours, iittlhikiRg of the room^' and in which:ait ortnge«tnee grew), waa 
him for the fpirit, as he came in his finrt from his own confuibed iKawomkrfcd manner, byehe earth’s taking 
room to theirs. While they were together, the noile fire wkh Which tile pdt was filled, and btnWtng vioWntw 
was continued, and part of the tiling of the houfe was ly with a bfde fume, 'and an ititokrable ftench : fo that 
ftript otf, and all the windows of an upper room were they were adl driven out of the honfe, to which they 
taken away with it. On the 30th at midnight fome^ could never be again prevailed upon to return, 
thing walked into the chamber treading like a bear ; it This wonderful coacHvance was adl the invention of 
walked many times about, then threw the warming-pan the memorable yolieph ' Ccilliat^ of Oxford, otherwifo 
violently oh the floor; at the fame time a large quantity calbd^fbmsjr Who'lmvi^ hired bimfelf as* fecrcta* 
cf broken glafs, accompanied with great ftones and ry^ und^'thrtitme bf'G/k/9hbrp,'by'knowlng the pri« 
horfes bones, came pouring into the room with unconw vate traps b'ekbgiAg -to the and the ht^lp 

uion force. Thefe were all found in. the tnoriung, to the fuhis fulmbtqns nhd other dieMliea§' preparations, and 
ailanifhment and terror of the coinmiilioners, who were letting his fc *.ow<.rcrvants into fcUensev carried on the 
yet determined to go on with their huGnefs. l\t^ on deceit Without 'diicovery to the ^verylaftfrinfomuch that 
thcfirft of Novetnlter the mod dreadful (ceiie of ail en- the late Dr Plot, in his'Nitural Hfiftory, delates the 
fued: Candles in every part of the room were lighted Whole'for fiiA, and cooClnifiS 'hi thk^'^ve manner, 
up, and a great fire made; at midnight^ the candies That though trieks^havh'beeWbftiiSfi^j^sty^g in ^fTairs of 
all yet burning, a hoife like thelbutfting of a cannon this kiiid, nvany of the ththgs Above vi^ed Are hot re<i 
was heard in the room, and the burning billets were concil cable with jugglmg ; ' fuch ar the loAd tibifes, be- 
tofied about by it even into their honours beds; who y^ond the power of man to make Without fUch*in(lm- 
callcd Giles and hh companions to their relief, other* ments as wetc not there ; the tearing and breaking th^ 

^ife the houfe bad been burnt to^thc ground: about bedst the throwing about the fine; the 'hoOf treading 
ail hour after the candles went out as ufual, a crack out the candle ; and the tlrivia^ for thefiiw>r(d aAd tho 
as of many cannon was heard, and many pailfuls' of Mow the man irceived from "the pUtnmel of ' 

green ftinking water' Were throwu upon their hondura 3 i*ECUliAllI 5 lapis, in natural hiftory, n-gvnm 
beds ; great ftones were olfp thrown in as before, .the cvf talcs, coinpofed of larj^-c plates vifibJy fepBrttt,^ud 
bed curtains and bedfteads torn ami broken, the win« of extreme tliinnefs ; and each filTile again feparatii; 
dovvs fhatteredi and the whole neighbourhood alacmed cd info « numbar ''of plates (liH 'ftaef. ' (See TAte.) 
with the maft dreadful noifes; nay, the very rabbit- Of this g(entli tbetc ire thet^ fpecies. '1* ThcWlfiee 
fteaUrsthal were abroad that night in the warren were fhimng fpecuhrm, with Inf^ abd broad'teAvei^ com-’ 
fo terrified, that they (led for fear aiid left therr ferrets monljr Cidicd jfifightfs and Mvfittvy rW^Inmelhe^ 

behind them. One of their honours this night 'fpokc',' or Waves, Are extremely tbihV'tla'ftiCi aftid'tVimfpArcnt.y 
and, /» name of ajkei what it watt ntid why ii it' makes' not the lead effet^vcfoencc witti^ aquaftwtki^* 
itjlurhcd them fif 1^0 aufwcr was given to this; but* atiddf hot eafily calcined in the -firci ' It^'iS’^ttiportcd 
the noife ceafed for a while, when thefpirit camC again; in great quantites, thb' miniature patftters cover thevt^ 

■ud, as they all agreed, hraught nhUh it /even devite wrje pi^u'res with it the iantem!«tMik^'*ibniettme8^tife' it 
than itfe!/ 'Oiicf of the f^ahtA pow Iightcid ’a lArge in (lead of hom; and minute ’"ohjedb' anv ‘ufually pre 4 
candle, and fet it' in dildr-W^ tiettrAcn thef two fCrvcd between two platea' of examixAttoiif* by 

th a mbers, to fei wh At hhp' as: hC witched it, * the mictofoopc. ’ "S i Tlre^ bright brown fpeciilaric, 'WieKf 

he plainly few'A hoof' rfim^'tW*cafi|dl< And broad leaves ; a very valuable fpecies, though 'lAfcrlfer 

flick into the middle of:tlich$diii Ahtl hnerwvrdf'm'a-' to the former. The ptrrplr bright Ijpeeularls,; wkh 
king th¥ee fefapts Over the ferap^l it htn. Up- broad leaves', which is the snbft eteganl ^ Alb th^talcBi; 
oil this the fame perfoa Warfo bpld as td draw A fwOrd y and not lefsbcantifuIly tnirjFfparciit than the firA kitid.'^' / 
but he had fcatcc got ir out wlfen he felt Another m- SPECULATIVE,. firmetliing ndattUg to^the the- 
vliible hand holding it tqo, and p:al!mg it frdfhv lnm ; ory of fbno^ art or fcicnce, in ccmtr«difttf&iUU>to pracx 

and at length prevailing, Ifriiclt hiiiit for viblt'iniy on ticak ‘ . J - 

the'hcad'wiiH tbepumm'cl, thathyTcA down fdrdead wkh SPECULUM Trfie6lfA:|^ ’^tcliKetqy^ 

At tMv inftant was hfard Another burft like of a kind of white copper <owfiilViitg of 3A paHtf'^Hb 
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;ecu]un red ; «appci*>. l of .br4i«r 15 gridiMtOy Apd of 
II white nrfewc. . The Ipnooefii givcA by xhe le;be J, r£d* 
worde, nftjift w# tcw*r4ca hy Board, of hmitaAxL 

fjun difplotog |Mibli(c».wM puWibeid. 

Mauiieid Afewtoaok^for; 17871 w ‘ 


, .. aod i»as;folhMrt;.f!ek 
the popper ip a^hirgo prMcible* employing.; fm&ef bkek 
s ftyit, compofed of two part# i»f tartar andoae of nitre 1, 
7n. ’*^^**^ oielt^ add, to \% the bnk and ihe fitrerv , 

711. kei maltfcd in another. c;rucibk« aUb with 

Come blank dua* Take them from the fire, aud 
poprAhc.mtkcd.tip into ihc ..firfed raafa in the large 
qrocibh'*,/ ; Stir \ the whole, well vitb a dry fpatiila 
of hiecki. aad pour off tbefiifcd metal, immediauly ia* 
to a large nuaotity of cold water. . The fwddeaehiM of 
ibe water wili-catd'e tbeduid metal to divide ipto . an iiu 
finite number of fipall paruelet# whieh will oool ip« 
ftantly. ^ 

a. If the copper be completely iatarated^ theiinao? 
ture of one piece oF i;bk>niaadmeu) »illappear bright# 
and of a gloffy lookt refetnbling the fime of .pure <|uiclu 
iil^r. But if it ie of g brpwo reddifli colour# it wanta 
a little more tin. . To afcectain the. required proportion# 
melt a fmaU quantity, known by weight# of tl^e mined 
roetah witb a known very fmall part of . tin ^ and# if 
necedary, repeat the trial udib diffgrent dqzet, the 
fra^ure of the new miaturc looks .aa already deferibed. 
Having now afoertained tiie .neeedary.addi^a of .tia 
that is requiipd, proceed « to the kfi. melting of the 
whole metal, togethien with the nddiUonal^proportional 
defe of' tin; fu 4 c the whale# idderving ,tbe fame cau- 
tions as hefbre ; and you wiU find that the mmture will 
melt with n tnuob kf^ bcat*thiait that, for the firU fufion, 
Have ready ,na msiiy oaneei of white arfenk in^coade 
powder as there pre poiiiidaia the jweight of the metal $ 
wrap, aphtha ’atCsnic in a foiall pi^er# and put it# 
with ^ pair ofv tongs, into the crudlde t-ftir ^it well 
with, the fpatnh, irataitiing the breath to avoid fhe ar-« 
fenical.filtiwBr qt, vapours (which however are not found 
Ip be hurtfultp the lungs} till they difappear ; take the 
emciibilie <€ the fire# akiir«aw]ly the drofs from the top 
of the metah pour iqvabout one ounce of powdered roif 
fin, with aa much( 9 h«e, in order to.giqe the metal a 
clean furface, and pour out metal. into ithe moulded 

fiafics- ‘ i ' I,’! , 

.5t The fpeeuluDiIhottld bc.aioulded with the concave 
furface downwards# «ud. many fmall boles fiiould be 
made tkrou^kjthe.fan 4 upwards,^ to difeharge the air* 
The moulding iaud from ^ighgaie near Loudon,. vied 
hyrthc iuuaders# iaai,goodr.aa, ^y for calling thefe 
ipetaUiq i^irrorsu ^^The caiLmifUlihould he taken oat 
from the fand of ihe iiaiki whilil. it ishot# or elfc it moy 
happen.toxtack ifleft to cool within, See Tbuscote- 
G«i^Vi»K a boktng glafs or mirror# capable ofro*‘ 
fio£binig;the^rays of.the .funu> 

Sp&CVkUM, hi furgery, an infirumentTor, dilating^ 
VNMind* 4 #r<htr^ikftr k prdcr to gamine it ^eotivdy. 
SeetfiulaoiMir#. .. . , . 

' ip genend# the .art. or a^ of expreifiiig 

;r; pieifoa’s;;though|i:a by riineaus of articolate '[omnda 
which yre call vymd#, .See Langoace, GaaMMAR, 
&^avrNC,and.OaATQRY, Part IV, ; 

{John), an cruineat Engliih hillorian, wa 
born. at Farington, in ChcOiire, in 1542. lie waft|b)r. 
prafalfion ats.^)oir(rafidfrec;man^f the oompany pf msr- 
vfaOiJV^oylocs I ^v6, lic pub>- 
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Idhed his Theatre of Great Britain, wSefi was after- SpeeJwell 
wards, repriuted in folio, under the title of! the ThefUre K 

GmU Briiatnt. .His Geneak^gies of ^ 

Scr^uiwwerefiWllmundupwHhthcBiblcm 161 1, when 
thq.fir^ eddioQ.of. the prefeni tvanflation was printed^ 

In 2614 appeared bis HUidry of Gnat Uriiatnc^ wHicK 
has toq,tranfiated Into Latip ; aud in 4616 he publish- 
ed ;hts Clmiif odavo. He lived in iftarri- 

P7 years with big wife, by whom he had tw^lyc fons 
and fik daughters^, and died in 1629. He was interred 
in. .tkit church of St Oileak, Cripplegatr# London, 
wbecka monument .was crefted to his memory, 

.SP££D WELL, in botany. See VaaoNicA. 

SPELL, a charm coniifting^ Tome words of oc- 
cult power, generally attended with fomc ceremony— 

In order to explain it, we will produce a few examples. 

Oa St Agnes’s' night, 2 iff of January, take a row of 
pins, ^d.pull.out every one, one after another, faying 
u Pater^noder on kicking a pin in your lle^ve, and you 
win dream of him or her you ilmll marry. 

Another method to fee a future fpotifie in a dream- Cr^fCt Pt§- 
The. party inquiring muft lie in a different cotinty from GV/- 
tbat hi . which he commonly refides, and on going to/^ry* 
bed muff knit the left garter about the right-legged 
ffixking, letting the other garter and ffockiug alooe i 
and as be rehearfea the following ?erfef«, at every com? 
ma knit a knot ; 


This knot I knit. 

To know the thing I know not yet ; 

That 1 may fee 

The man (woman) that fliall my huiband (wifi?) be t 

How he goes, and what fie wears, 

And what he docs all days luid years. 

Accordingly, in a dream# he will appear with the in- 
fignia of bia trade or profeffion. 

Another# performed by charming the moon, thus : 
At the firft appearance ot the new moon, immediately 
after the new yearS day, (though fume fay any other 
new moon is as good), go out in the evening, and ilandk 
over the fpars of a gate or itile, and, logkipg bn tlm 
moon, repeat the following lihea t 

All hail to the moon T all hail to thee ! 

r prithee, good moon, reveal to me 

This night who roy huiband (^wife) muff be. 

Immediately after you muft go to bed, when you wilt 
dream 'Of the pci fou deflined for your future hiilban J 

. vSrELLtNG, in .grairmiar, that part of orthogra- 
plty which, teaches the true ituumer of rcfolviug 
words, iqto their fyllables. 

AH words are; either fimple or compound, as 
difuft I done^ jindptfe f and the rules for dividing can it 
muff ^<fuch..hs are derived' from the analogy of Ian- 
gufi^ iu . general, or froof the effnblifhed ciiffom of 
fpoakixig i wbteh, fbftlie EugUfli language, are 
ducedito the foHbwiiig: rules :' i> A conion^t between, 
two vowels muff Im joined, ivith the latter in rolling,, 
as nn turt^ ve^ridy^ -j^e-ne^rotij ; except, ' however* the 
letters, which is Joined totbefirff, as in Jlax^enf^x^ 
w, &c. and compound wprds, as in 
2. A double cbnfpnatit'mnff be,,|dl^iqfd', as in Awi-r, 
fnatt’Mtf 4 cOk Thofe can hvjrin 

a wojdLqjuli qpt bCi pAiledjn fpq|hpg» a?. iu dt 

tf/roui 
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%eltnaa i however* this rule it found fcinie«> 

i timea %o fail ; for though fn be^^iiia a word, as /MtFi 
gnait dect yet it muil be divided in fpelling, at in 
ai-Koiirf. 3CC;* 4* Thofe coiifoiianta which 

cannot begin a woid muft be divided, ai 4/ in U 

in mp in /rm^r. ri in mr-itni | but. in filial 

fylUblet there are. exception t» as s/in M in h^n* 
SiCf f« >Wben two-vowela come together* and aiw 
hothof them diilin^^ly funnded^ they fliuft befeparated 
ki fpelling* as in co-e^voh mu^iu-a/t Slc* . 6*. The igram- 
tnntical terminationt or ehdiuga mull he < fepastted 
in fpelling. as edtio et/ia^W* e^ in ui^ 

in hear4ti^^ awe# in de4%^r*a9^e% &c. 7. Compound 

words muft be refolded into their Omple or component 
words, at ns^/Oi nM9n^the4i^i% n^i^wi^and^ 

iffy. 

SPKJi«MAN. /(iSir Pleai*y)»«n eminent EngU^ aii» 
tiquariaa* wat delbended from an ancient famtij.. and 
born.^^t .CenghFin* near. Xynn h Norfolk* about the 
year 1561. .He was knighted by King James I* who 
had a.'portiiSuljareftem. for him on account of htaksiowo 
capacity for budnefs { and.be employed him fevend 
'times, iu Ireland on public affairs* When he was 
about, 50 years of age. he went to refide in London; 
where, falling into a iludy tn which his own genius bad 
always, inclined him* he. collated, ati .fuch books, and 
ns concerned thefubjedk of aotiquitJes. either foN 
reigu or dome(lic. In 1626. he .publiOipd the firfl part 
oi' his well known GlofTaiy* whicn he never carried he^ 
yond the letter L ; becaUm. as fomc have fuggcHed* he 
had faid thuigs under << Magna charta.*’ and Ma^i«^ 
rniim confilium.*’ that could not then have appeared 
without giving pffeuce. Upon hia death all bit piapCrt 
came into the bands of his foti Sir John Spelman* a gen- 
tleman ^ho had rdujbtiestohaaecQmplBted hMfitW’^ 
deftgn, if death had not prevented him. The fecond 
part was aftei watds publiihed by Sir William Dngdale ; 
iHit with all the marks of a fcanty unfiniflied perform^ 
unce. The ec>(t work he fUtered upon was an edition 
t>f the Lngbfh CoutieilSf pf which he publUhed the firft 
volume tw'o years jbefore hia death* leaving the 
fecond ypl^inc*^ wqll of this aa of hif dofTaiy. to he 
pub)idiedhy Sir William^ Dugdale. Sir Heory wrote 
fevcral other. things* all felatine to ancient laws and 
cudoms. and died in ,1641 « His Poiihumous Works 
were publilQied in folio* 169S. under the ijifpeddon of 
Mr Gibforir afterwards hifnop of liOndgn, 

SPLLTKK. ip pyctaUargy* the iaiiKe with Zmc.. 

SPpNCE 0ofcph), waa fellow jof New jCoBege^ 
Qssford.. where he took (he{4fgreC of, 1717, 

Aboyit that time, bfi:bec40)C firfk known os in. aiithor* 
by an Jijhy on JPope^s particular 

Icautiii. andiicm^s ufjthai maofifidcued.i a woik 
of. greitt .and which Aw kuind^nticifin nnd can# 
did difquitition is almoil without a parallel. Hr mas 
clravd..pgofeffiaf! of poetry hf;t|bcUiiakv(;rfit|[ in* ,^1706* 
apd hcidfjr|mt tqo , paaipirishiidt 4^^ aaMc 

itatuti»;V^iO all^Wv H}^gr>of?Str9hda:Ddok was 
lirll pul^ilheddn i ^51 Wii afterwards much al- 

tered. and prefixed to an edition of JDuck’s poems. 

About this time he travelled into Italy as tutor to 
theeart’of I jucoln, afterwards duke of NeWcattle,— 

hfr J^pe’svdr- 
w gfyi^ ^ fcpwai rtf nurtqr. ^hr 

/fficguittpdhiafcUowiblpia 
*3 " 


on being prefented by the ^Society of New College to fipsiies, 
the reiStory of Great Harwood to Bucktngbamfiiire.-^ S»peacef^ 
He mwer refided in his livings but paid it an annual vi- — 

fit. diftrihttiittg 'large fums of money among the poor* 
and providmg for. many of their children# 'The famd 
year he awa madeprafo/for of moder a hiftbry at Oxford. 
laiy47hrpnbHfhed Ptdymetui or an inquiry concerning 
theagveenicat between thcwoilu of the Roman poets and 
the remaini of ancient artiftt* being an attempt to illuf* 
trate ahem asutually from each other* This work waa 
treated by Gray with a oontcPipe which . k did apt de- 
forvai» i. He raifea objedfions hecaufethSi author did not 
iUuftnMiphtsfiibjedmm Greek writers; chat is. becaufe 
haihiied to caeeuSe what he never undertook. Hr was 
iaftalled. prebendary i^<the,fTVcnth ftall at Durham the 
aqth May 17^4. He publUhed the fame year. An ' 
Account of the Life* Charadler. and Poema. of Mr 
Blacklock. ftwdeot of philnfephy at ' Ediiiburgli 
which was afterwards prefixed to hia Poems. The profe 
pieocB which he print^ in the Mpfwtm he colledtad sad 
pubhfhed. together with feme Others, in a pamphlet call- 
ed Mnralikest by Sir Harry Bcanmonu. Under the fame 
naaie he publiihed ** Crito. or a dialogue on besUty.** 
and ** A partumkr Account of the iEmperor of China's 
Gardcntnear Pekinsiiia letter ftfRn F* Altiret. a French 
mifllonary now en9plo|fedby^tiiat £mperor to paint the. 
apartmenCaiatbofei^idaiia* to kisfrseodat'Parii*'' Both 
thefe treatsfes areipriifted fe Dodficy^s fegitm pieces, aa 
ia alfo A Letter finoin:a 'SkifeOffieerta his fricnd^at 
Rome >wliieh Jdr>Spence:ftHI pabUfeed ia the Mu^ 
feum. In 1758 be . publiihed ^ A Parallel^ inxbe Man- 
ner <of Fli^iaim* between'^ aihft cclfiiraikedmafiof Flo^ 
rencc^and one fcarce ever bekd of fe- This 

WM. aife infetted fe tfaarFiigkwe .Fiwte^ -The fe 
year he made 'a|oaniay into ScoidaiML' de^ 

feribed in an aflblftHKiate letter . tk N^ dbeti4^8.‘ piib** 
lUhed in.HallVColleiftion ofLctxm/cSyyi. id *1764 
he was very well deferibed by Mrjaniae Ridl^*'fnhi» 
admirable Tales of the Genii* ubiccthc dameief Phefii 
Mcneps (his name read backwiirdii)^4c*^a wftbegaowikr 
A let from Mr Spenceto tUaf 4iigdBafM.inoriltft*. u 
der the fame ficaatnrr^ kipraferaed k the gd awluf^ef 
** Lmers of Kmineot SntiiTdgr. thd>pabUdi^ 

cd ** Remarks and DiSertat4oDt.das'Viagik 'wirtt Sarnia 
other clafiieal dbfeiT8tkms,%ahe^lattMriiiddfiwamb;*^^ 

On the xothof Auguft the iaaRe»ymxbe>kw>iiidbm^^ 
nately drowned id acanal'kr^hk^^atdet^’ac Bydeet in 
Survey. He . was {eoiid fiat updo hkqfapc^aaiahetcdkf’ 
of the canal* wheieahn watercwaxifti-ihalfemLaia-a 
even to-ooverhis head.. *l^emddkivit‘ was feppafed^ 
for he wa8quitealoiic*:.wa8bwiag tb ifiu? I' i -- 
The duke ofNewiwftle poifeSesibme>mamUcrtprtWrf ' 
bNoes of anecdotes colledked by Mr Spence* fimm which 
Dr Johnfen was permitted tQkf^tmaayivxtiadUin.4de 
Lives of the Poets# ■ ) 

;SP£NC£R (Dr |plia)* aocmkefitdieiiie^ waibetir 
in Kent in i‘d50»;asidcducafecd;stvCadibfi«ka* 
chofeofldlowief hiscoilcg<9^;aiid hodfe w dqdovUdegm hi 
1663#. In t66jj hewtti bhofeamafterof OorpiisChvfftl 
College* and preferred to the deanery of Ely in 1677. 
died on the 50ih of May 1695. His works are* i.Tbe 
RTghtaduB'RuIcr; a fermonbn Proverbs xxix. a. preach- 
ed ;Juoe as* ifibo* ■ av,' A dUcourfe'Ccnceroiog P^odi- 
,gi0b.vwb<«gj4 the v^ityriof .prcsft(gca>by4hem k 
heudecL f rtac and jMropar.ends nfievtedi and ^ 

.Ytndicatcd«<^ 
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pcafcr. vindicated* To tliia ejurelkot ipork wan afterward 1 odd* Letcefler, he went to Ireland an fecrctary to the lord Speokr, 

-v'^'ed, A Difeourfe concerning wlgar peo^eciea, wherein Grey of Wilton^ then appointed lord fieutenant of 

the vanity of receiFing thm^aa the cetiaio indicitioha that kingdom. lAird Grey was riH:aUed in i^B^t and ' 

of any ^tttpre *tvent ieekpofed | and .foiiiie i&arki 4>i with him dipenfer returned to London, where hecontU 
didind^on between true and pretended propbeta are laid aued till after tlie death of ^ir Philip Sidney in 1586 } 
dowiu 5. A l^tinDifTertation. concerning ^LJrixii and' a k>fi vrhicK he bewailed to the end of hia life. The 
Tbummim. 4. Hiafamoixa tnatife Ih Li^fiu following year, our poet, having obtained a royal grant 

mroi RUmaliimM Rainailntim The intention of this of 3000 acres of foi^ited Ipnds in the county of Cork 
book, as he informs .os himfclf,; was. to. vindicate the hi Ireland, (ct out for that kingdom, took poiTcffion of 
Dcity^from the imputation of ading from arbitrsry and his eilfite, .and fixed his rehdcnce in the caille of Kil- 
Lntadkd muthresii ■ it has been highlf^ahd juftly c« colmaa, whkh hsd belonged to the earl of Dcfinond.^ 
flcetncd both ibr the ekganee of ftile and the uncoia* In this retirement he refumed his great w^urk of the 
mon erudition. and found Senfe which difpkyis. It Fairy < 2 ^n ; and continued in Ireland till, being vi- 
has, however, (that part of it particularly .which cadtea* fited byhis old friend Sir Walter Raleigh in 1589, he 
voors to deduce fome of the Jcwifli'Cercmoaics from the came over with him to England, bat ivturtied to Ire- 
praCtices of r their heatlieaD€%hb«nirs), alaPmed'maay land the year following, where he fell in love with w 
perfoMi, as if fucb a dodiiae, if it coaid be proved, country girl, and married her. Soon after his mar- 
would derogate . from, the divine wifdoss, and under* ciage, he paid another vifit to his native country, where' 
mine revehitionk But this ia fofar from bdng the cafe, we alfo find him in 1 596. In the following year he re** 
that Dr Spenfer's atccifipt, whether fuccbrstul or not, turned once more to Kilcolman \ but on the rebellion 
deferves the gratitude ofChrifiians^ beoaufe it has. a' of Lord Tyronei who ravaged the whole county of. 
t<;ndeiH;y to throw fight do an Important and difficult Cork, he was obliged to fly for faftty with his family 
fubjcdc. to Engiand, where, in the year 1599, he died in ex- 

SP£NS£R(£daiiiodLtbc poet, was bom in London' treme poverty (a). He was burkd in Weftminfter 
in the year 1 553^ and dciccndcd from ad kneient faintly abbty, according to lus requeft, near Chaucer. A 
of the Spenfers in iMbithamptonfhitre*' < All we know monument w^as ere^d to his memory by Ann countefs' 
concerning his education it, tliat he was adoutted a of Dorfet. We know but little of his character as a 
finer of Pembroke-haU 'ia GambHdge, and matriculated man{ as a poet, confidcriug the age in which he lived, 
in 1559. At this* time began his iinimacy with Mr he deferves our utmofi venerstiun, He wrote various 
Ga^d Harvey^ aman of genius and a poet. In 1 576, pieces bcfidcs thqfe above-mentioned. His whole works, . 
having eompictal fads degrees in arts, he left the univer- with his life by Hughes, were publifhed in fix volumes 
fity, asitti.Qoiijcidured, .for want of fubfidenoe, and iiiiio,iti 1715 and 1750. 

rctirsd to the n'drth of England. Here he had the SPERGULA, SroasEv, in botany: A genus of 
mis&Ttuak to become onamouredof his Rnfalind, who, plaata belonging to the clafs of deeanMap and the order, 
after fisttenog-his pafiton foe a time, at length prefer- of ftnfagytda ; and in the natural fyftem arranged under 
red Ns happitx^rivi^" Spcnfeit continued in the country the aid order, ct^rynphyUe^, The calyx is pentaphyl- 
till the year 1578, when at tbe perfuafion of his friend lous $ the petals five, .and undivided } the capfule oval, 

Mr Harvey bereluvaedio.Loodoa, where that gentle- unilocular, and containing five valves. There are five 
mau introdneedhimtOjMr Sidney (afierwards Sir Philip fpecies, the arvenfis, nodofa, pentandra, laricina, and. 

Sidiuey).. .OonoerBMig .hii firft iatroduflion to Sir I’hi- faginoidesi all of which are Britifh i i. The 
lip, there is Jadeed^ji dtfimut ^17, which was fird corn fpurrey, has linear furrowed leaves, from eight to 
tdld jby the ^ter ol hit Bfe^ jnrciixed.tx^ bis ^works in twenty in a whirl; The flowers are fmall, white, and 
and transcribed by Hughes, Cibber, and feweral terminak It is frequent in corn fields,- In Holland it 
oUiim;.iiidNcN oeilbmheUia,.^^ not true. Tbe'^is cultivated as food for cattle, -and has the advantage, 

puiport -ol itib,. that^Spenfer, Tbdojg tmknawa to this of growing on the veiy pooreft foils \ but does not af- 
Mecsmas af the igCf vweat to Ldcc&r houfe,.aii 4 Cent ford a great deal of mod.. Poultry arc. fond of tho 
2Q.ihe9ah«caDto:.dft^efirfl book, of the Fairy Queen ). feeds; and the inhabitants of Finland and Norway 
oof beading. Ipaei of Sir Philip ordered his, flew* make bread of them when their crops of corn fail, 

arato give fhe bearer . yol.y ecodkg a Utde fartben HQrres,Aefp, goats, and fwine, eat it. Cows refufe it. 

5cA}iaipRcy then jlOcdZ^fatdding him to. make haAc and a; The nodofa^ knotted fpurrey. Several ftalks 
pay the moDey,;left he ffiould give the poet, his whole arile from one root, fometimes reclining and fometimes 
eilotcu.;. Theory tells prettily enough ; but it is very. ers£t, nod fromr three to five inches high. The leaves- 
cettasu, dtattbe Eairy (^een wasbe^un long after bia are fmoocb, of a .fine green, narrow, pointed, and op- 
aeqaaintaoco with Sir Phtlipi^ By this univerfid patron pofite.- The‘ flowers are white, terminal, with yellow, 
of genius^ however, .he was prefented to Oneen. Eliza- .antheras*. 

bcJbv^^hobonoitredJiim with the: |j[aoeNp finall ffmtfey.. The leaves are very 

Abouti ihiS'^ne.hc fiMfbed. his Sftwpberd^s Calender, narrow, atwf grow itiv whirls at the joints. Thb feeda 
which ( jives dirA printedJa 1379.;^ aad in the IbUOwing are blaiok with a. white circle*' ’ It flowers In July, 
y ear,. heiog^recosamended by patron to. cN carl of. 4, larch-leaved Ip.urrcp. Several Ralka^ 

V arifo 


(a j'Tbic si.-CamdOii'a ac^nt, and h has been generally bcHevedt .but Mt Malone, the Eft 'editor of 
Sltakefpeare^ works, by cxamintng the patent' roB, 33 Eliz* p. $• has difeOi^ered, tlm ih'F^rttary ' 1790-1 
Spenfee 'obihtned^ front 'Q^cn Elizabeth an ammliy Or penficOi of 50L during hii Bftfy ' eqdlvaltnt 

at prefcnt, 
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Sfeftntccti.arire From one rooti from in indi to an inch and a half 
' ■' ' ' high ; the leaTea are lineal, fubulate, and acuminated, 

fomewhat batiy on ihe'edgea, and clieir points torned 
to one fide of tlie ftalk. The petals are white liind a- 
bout the length of the oalyx* Lightfoot found this 
fphcies oil' a' Itill in the ifie ^ Bute. He is doubtful 
whether the fagtna pt^eumhinsi 'iix. p Of LinnsBUSi be not 
the firhe pTant with this. It flowers in July. 

' J. ietg^nouh's, peaHwort fpiirrcy, has fm^th, linear, 
oppofitc leaves: the peduncles are foliury and very 
long. Alton r^iys it is t native of England, and fiowen 
from June to Auguft. 

SPERM, ttie feed whereof an animal in formed. See 
pH YSiOLOoV,, 

SPERMACETI, a whitifh, unAuous, flaky fub- 
fiance, prepared from oil, but chiefly from the brains of 
a fpecies Of whale cSlled phyfeU r ruacrocephalut. 


] 
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luftre i and, when genuine, leave no fpot or (lain qn the Spermics; 
fiOefi filit, cloth; or .linen. ii 

A method bas beed lately ^propofed by Mr Smith 
Gibbes of Magdaieh colle^, Oxforo, to convert , animal 
ihufcle into a lubfiande, much rt&inbtmg 'fpermOceth 
The procefii is fbfliai^f^ry fimple lathing more isP/i;/. Trj- 
necefTary than to tafte'a dMd carcafs and expofe^t t6|i 
ftream of ^nnirig water : it ivfi! iri a fhort time be chan- 
ged to a ^afS of fattjr matter. To rcOiove the offertfive 
imell, a quantity of nitrons acid may then be poured 
npdn kV whieK .uniting with the fetid matfer,' the fat is 
ieparat>d/in a pOre Rafc. ' This acid indeed turns it 
ydlpw, hilt it ina^ be rendered white and pure by the 
adt^ of the dxjrgcn^Cd'ivttriiitic acidl ^ 'Mr'Gib^s 
brought about the fame cfmngt in a much fhorter time. 

He took three lean pieces Pf mutton and poured dh 
them the three mineral. acids, and be perceived at 


The method of preparing fpermaceti is kept a fecrel; the end of three days ea<?h much alfceSifed’t’ that In 

r. c.!j .it:.. - nlttouB acid was muifh tbft^edf aiid bn Separating 

the acid from it, be found it to Wexidtly the'fanse 
with that which he had before got from the water; 
that in the muriatic acid was not m that time (b much 
altered ; the vitriolic acid hfid turned the other black. 

SPERMACOPE; Bo“TTO>r-wboiK in ^aby A 
genus of plants belonging to the dafs of imrandnV, 
and order of waA0gjNAi ;/an4^^ \ih .tW patui^Tiyftm ar- 
rstiged under the 47tb brdlpiji .'fhc qoroRa js 

monopetaloiis and tuhoehfimjKd«^,^h<l. there are two 
bidentate fceds. *Thc fpecies arc c^bt; tehuigr, iwfti- 
cillata, kirta, ar^icnlarie^ , ftttdai pixicumbe^ 
and fpinota# . ' . ^ , f , 

SPERMATIC, in anatomy# bdqng^g 

to the fperm or feed* ‘ \ ! - . 

SPElfSIFPUB/ an Athemah ph^jfpiiS^; the nk- 

phe w and fuccefibr of'Platp. Conjtijirjf t# WC prafiic® ,®f 
Plato, Speufipppb pifequined 
iuity. He placed ftatues of >he '^nfces the, 
which. Plato had built. Ofi iCfjbuint s^qlc 

of health, he was coiwonly jcarfwtia at>d aca- 

demy fn a veliiclcf Qn lijs iway tfiitJter ,^c ppe, mjMft 
Diogebes, and falulM 
fufed to. return the "Mute, 
feeble wretch oi;^ to 
Spcufippus replied; .t'h|tt W .not 
in his mlbd. At hmag wl^Uy'in^|mcita{t]rj|, 

by a paralytic Aibkt, foU- tlfcijdties 4»f £hj^‘ fbA^ 
figned it lo ^enpcratekf . tie b'i^d^o l iiM 
violent temper, fond of 

cioiis. Spe^fippna ^bte' mny ’ Km 

which are how loft, bift sidtich^Andiptlc tbought'I^. 
ciently iraluable to pprehafe tk the exp^inci; .of 
talents. From the few fragments whldh remaui of his 
pKUbfophy, it appears that he adhered very ftriAlj to 
the doSrfne of his, mailer. . \ ^ 

SPET, a nvcr Scojiapd, rifti^ firoin a lakf of the 
faiue itaipc it| BaScfKKh* aadi ai^^ 
of 76 mSet^ jpafl*ef ^y intb'^e 

German fea al Garhoch'near Elgin. Mr Pendant tefis 
us, that the Spey is a dangerous neighbour to CaWe 
Gordon, overfiowing frequently in a dreadful manner, 
appqarf?.by its mvjaea- Ar beyand its bants* The 
bed of the river is wide and full of gravel, and th 

t ' ir x_ Jf -!i_ . ^ '^1 
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but the procefs is faid to be this ; The brains l)cing 
taken out of the animal, are then, as Tome fay, melted 
over a gentle fire, poured into moulds, and when cold 
melted again ; and this procefs is continued till they are 
purified. Others fay, that after being prefied and diain- 
ed they ire more thoroughly purified by deeping them 
id a ley ctf alkaline fait and quicklime. The brains are 
then wafhed, and cut intb thin 'fiakes or dices with 
wbodcii knives. One Bfli is faid to ailTord feme tons of 
brains. Good fpermaceti is glofiy and feniif ranfparent, 
in fine white Bakes; foftand un^^uous to the touch, yet 
dry and friable ; in tafie, fomewhat Like hutter, and of 
a faint fmell like that of tafiow. Some adulterate it 
with wax ; but the deceit is difeovered, either by the 
fmell of the wax or by the dulnefs of the colour. Some 
alfo (eft a preparatioti of oil taken front the ta1| of the 
whale in Head of that from the brain ; but this kind 
turns yellow as fnon as expofed to the air. Ind^ it is 
apt in general to grow yCnowifii, and to contra^ a rau- 
cid filby fmell if not carefully fecur^d from the air. 
The .more pcrfeftly it has been purifiird at firfti the 
Icfs fiifceptil^ it is of thefe alterations ; and af|er It 
has been changed, it may be rendered wlitte ivul fweet 
again by ftecping it afrefh in a ley of alkaline fait and 
quicklime, it melts in a fmall degree of beat, and 
cohgckls again as it cools. 

Spermaceti is ofufe in medictne. Quincy fays it is 
a noble remedy in the afthma, Ike. thou^ chiefiy tifed 
in briiifes, inward huhs, and afiwf delivery. For inter- 
nal ufe, it ma^ he dtfTolved in aqueous liquors into the 
form of an cmulfion, by trituration with a}mopds, tbe 


yolk or whit^ t>f an 
laees ; or made into a^ 


and* mpre elegantly by muci* 
ohocfi, by mixing two drachms 
or it with a fuitable quantify df yo|k of egg, then add- 
ing half an ouqce of fireflii oil of afmond^ and an 
diince of bififahiic 'fyrup^ ^.iBpe^nceti is not capable of 
being difiblved by caulii^a]^ic^an^of'formingl^p 
like other dfiy^^^leVs : WiSdc" tn 

oils, and Unites by " and, refits ; 

and in tliefe Vrins is But it is cer- 

tain, its greaVefl; prdpetty;'^ in^ that which msket it 
fu much in vogue in many pUces, is its roftening the 
A«»V _^'^h?ncc it corosf tq.be^qfc^, tht^fe^ics in 
pafiesi, wa(he^ &c. ' 

Spetmu^^dr candles ai^ dKi^ni^^ufaflqre : y 
''are &afie fUtoOth, witK a fine glbfs;' free ^om fi(t^''iif»d 
kars, fuperior to the fmetf wa\-cendlstf ic coIoih' and 


In H746 the duke of Cnm^kml 
palfed This'nve/ at B^y cHurch',. iiiefir G^r^, 

when tke channel was fo dt^ii to take an tnfetr, trom 

whom 
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Sphte^ whom Mr Pennant had the accountf and who waa .fix 
R feet four inches hif^h. up to the bread* The banks arc 
Sphere, guj ^ fo ^|ja^ j,n4 ||,g rebets 

^ been inUtuated in fuch a manner as to negledt oppoii- 
tion« the pafTage muft have' beeh attended with coofi- 
derablc loliL On this river there ts a 'great falmon 
iktkctj I about 1 706 barrels full are caught in the fea* 
CbSt and the ihore is rented for about l sooh/er dtiHum, 

- SPHACELUS, in furgery and medicine, an abfo^ 
lute ind pCrfe^ Oarruption or death of the parts* 
SPHJLRANTHUS, in botany; A genus of ^antt 
banging to the clafs of and to theor^r of 

f0fygamia figrifgaia ; and In the natural fyftem arranged 
under the 4pUi Order, Chn^Jiu* Each partial calyx 
contains eight florets 1 the florets are tubulated, the te- 
male being fcirc^ diftlnguifhable. The receptacle it 
fcal^r ; and there is no pappus. Tlie fpecies are three, 
the indkttl, afeicahus, and chtnenfis* 

SPHAGNUM, aoo-Moss, in botany 1 a genus of 
plants belonging to tbe clafs of ctjpt€famia and order 
of 9 iw/cu The anthers are globole ; the mouth entire 
and clofed by aa operculum ; the eidyptra tt wanting. 
There are thrm fpeciee, the paluftre, alpinum, and ar- 
boreum, x. The/c/^r#, common bog-mofs, grows on 
our bogs in wide patches, fo as frtf|uently to cover 
a hrge portioh bf their foiface* The (Ulks are from 
inchet tb two f^et tong, Irregtfbriy furrounded with 
numerous, conical, pendant branches, and terminated 
with a ro^Ltfeom ^ller i6f efcdl (hort ones* It is gene- 
raliv believed, thmithe roots and decayed Italks of this 
fno& coftftftute a principal part of thitlifeful bituminous 
fiibftancc called /mT, which is the chief fuel of the 
oorcbem regiofii*~*nie Linland matrons are well ac* 
quiinted with this inofa* Thev dry and lay it in their 
cradle, toT«|mly the place of bed, bolder, and every 
covering ; ao4 Wing changed nigld and morning, it 
keeps iSe hiSmcteiaarkably dean, dry, and warm. It 
Is fufflckntly Itift Cif itiklT | but the tendermother, not 
Itcitfied witn this, Sequently covers the mofs with 
downy hairs of the reindeer ; and by that means makes 
imoft Aeficatf nett for the young btkti a. The ojRr- 
mmi gmtk bMmbfs* Its branclica are fuboiate and 
ctiaft { the la&cvar att oval h grows in mountain 
bogs in Sooth 'Brhalii* g; The ardsrwrai, creeping bog- 
|km is braaehed f ehe anthem are numerous, leffie, 
hairy, iiid grow along the braoebes chiefly on one flde« 
It it found do the trunks of trees* 

Oe SFIfENOIOES, the feventh bone of the mni- 
umtir inIL See AuArbitr, N* it. 

SPHERE, la a foltd contained under one uniform 
round Turfliee, every point of whkh is equally diflant 
from a errtaia point in the middle called its^m/re/ and 
is form^ by nie revolution of a fcmicirclc about its 
diameter* See Geometry* 

~ Fr^eJihm •/ the Sfmmmm. See PaojECTfou. 

Sr HERB, »f aftronc^y, that concave orb or expanfe 
nrhtch invelb our glok, and in which the hcaeenty bo- 
dies appear to be fixed, and at an equal diftance from 
the eye. 

The better to determine the places of the heavenly 
bodies in the fphere, feverat circles are fuppofed to be 
deferibed on the foiiace thereof, hence called the eheUe 
tfihejphene of thefe feme are called grrn/ rtrr/rx, as 
the eqmnodlial, ecliptic, meridiaflb Ac. and others^dlf 
Vwi* XVI I. Part II* 


eirck/t as the tropics, parfillels, fcc. $ce Clo^RA* flfWs 
VHY I and AstroxomTi i 

jfrmiliary Spmsrb* Sire UaoGtAPHT. Sphinx.^ 

SfBMRi nf Affiviiy ef a Body^ iskhat determinate fpace ^ ^ 

or extent to which, and no farther, the conti- 

nually emitted from that body reach } and where they 
operate according to their nature* 

SPHERES, in optics, the fame with rectnlline mir- 
rors, for telefcopet or other purpor-s. See Mirror. 

SPHEROID, in geometry, a folid approaching to 
the i^ure of a fphere. It is generated by the entire 
revolution of a remt-ellipfis about its axis. When tl»e 
revolution is made round the larged axis, the fpheroid 
is called prolate ; and when round the fliortcd, ohlate. 

This lad is the figure of the earth, and probably of all 
the planets. 

SPHEX, Ichneumon Wasp, or Savage j a ge- 
nus of infeds belonging to tbe order of iymeae^iera. 

The mouth is armed with entire jaws, but contains no 
tongue ; the mandibles are horny, crooked, dentated ; 
the lip horny, the apex membranaceous* Tbe palpi 
or feelers are four. The antennse have from To to 16 
joints* The wings of both Texes are extended without 
folds, and laid horixontally on the back. The fting it 
fiiaip, and concealed within tbe abdomen* There are 
07 fpecies, of which two only are natives of Britain and 
Ireland, the viatica and enbraria* 1. The viatiea it 
black 1 the antennSK are fliort and thick 1 tbe three firft 
fegments of the abdomen red. brown 1 the pedicle is 
(hort : the length half ad inch. a. The erihraria is 
black, with yellaw rtngleti on the abdomen : the an- 
tentise are (hort, and turned backwards t the fore legs 
are broads with an ap^ndix (ike a (hteld. 

Tbe maimer of living is diffeient in the various fpe- 
ekt, and fo is the general form of the body and their 
haunts ; but tbougb the method of life be utterly diffe- 
rent, yet the fiime manners appear innate and inherent 
In all. They agree in being the fiercefi of all flies ; 
they will attack infeAs much larger than themfelves, 
and this whether they be dcfencelefs or armed, as they 
are provided with a fling. The firength in all this fa- 
vage kind is great ; their jaws are hard and (harp, and 
in their (ling lies a poifoh faddenly fatal to the crea- 
turel with whom they engi^. The favage feixes har- 
dily on. the animal be attacks, and gives a firoke of 
amaimg force | after which he falls down as if brmfelf 
were kiSed, but it is to reft from bis fatigue, and en- 
joy his vi^ory* He keeps a fieady eye on tbe crea- 
ture be haa ftruck till it dies, which happens in a few 
minutes, ' and then drags it to the neft to feed the 
young. The muaber pf other infers they deftroy is 
fcaPCe to’be Ooncetved ; the mouth of their cave is like 
that of a giant io the days of yore, (Irewed with the 
mnaiBB of prey. The eyes, the filament that ferves at 
a brain, and a fmall part of the contents of the body, 
are Cll tbe favage eats, and will kin 50 for a meal. 

SPHINCTER, in anatomy, a term applied to a 
kind of circular mufcles. Or fvlufcles in form of rings, 
which ferve to cTofe and draw up fevetal Orificcaof 
body, and preveiit the eacretioh of the Confeats* 

SPHINX (fab. hift.), a moofter which the bead 
and breads of a woman, tbe body of a d^, tbe tafl of 
a ferpent, tbe wings of a bir^ the^aws of a liOn, and 
a luimat voice* it fpxkng mia W wliion of Orthos 
4 S with 
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■^ith ihc .Clnm«ra, or of Typhon with Echidna. The 
Sphinx had been fent into the neiglibourhood of 
Thebes by Juno, who wished to puniAi the family of 
Cadnn us, which ihe .perfccntcd with immortal hatred, 
and it laid this part, of Bccotia under continual alarms, 
by prnpoOng eingihasi and devouring the inhabitants if 
unable to explain them. In the midft of their confter- 
nation the Thebans wei*e told by the oracle, that the 
rphinx Vould dedroy herfelf as Coon as one of the eD<* 
igmas fhc propofed was explained. In this enigma fhe 
wifhed to know what animal walked on four legs in the 
morning, two at noon, and three in the evening. Upon 
this Creon king of Thebes promifed his crown and his 
fi flier Jocada in marriage to him who could deliver his 
country from the monder by a fuccefsful explanation 
of the enigma. It was at lad happily explained by 
CEdipus, who obferved, that man walked on his bands 
and feet when young, or in the morning of Tifct^at the 
noon of life he walked erc6t, and in the evening of his 
days he fupported his infirmities upon a lUcL. (Vid. 

The fphinx no fooner heard this explana- 
tion than die daflicd her head againft a rock, and im- 
mediately expired. Some mythologids with to unriddle 
the fabulous Itaditions about the fphinx by the fuppo- 
fition that one of the daughters ot Cadmus, or Laius, 
infeded the country of Thebes by her continual depre- 
dations, bccaufe (he had been relufed a part of her fa- 
ther’s poffeinons. The lion’s paw expreffed, as they 
obferve, her cruelty, the body of the dog her lafeivi. 
oufnefs, her enigmas the fnarcs (he laid for drangers 
and travellers, and her wings the defpatch (he ufed iii 
her expeditions. 

Among the Egyptians the ^hinx was the fymbol 
of religion, by rcafan of the 6b(curity of its mydcncs ; 
and on the fame account the Romans placed a fphinx 
in the pronaos or porch of their temples. Sphinxes 
were ufed by the Egyptians to Oiow the beginning of 
the water’s rldng in the Nile : with this view, as it had 
the head of a woman and body of a lion, it dgnided 
that the Nile began to fwell in the months of July and 
Augudf when the fun pades through the figns of Leo 
and Virgo. There are fcvcral of tlicfc dill to be feen ; 
oQC in particular, .near the pyramids, much fpuken of 
by the ancients; being of a prodigious fize, and cut out 
of the rock; the head and neck appear only at prefent, 
the red of the body being hid in the fand. This, accord- 
ing to Theveuot, is 26 feet high, and 15 feet from the 
ear to the chin : but Pliny adures us, the head was no 
Icfs tlian 102 feet in circumference, and 62 feet high 
from the belly, and that the body was 143 feet long, 
and wa's thought to be the fepulchre of king Aiua/is. 

The learned Mr J^ryant f , obferves, that the (phinx 
feems to have been originally a vad rock of diderent 
Arata i which, from a ihapeleU pi^fs, the Egyptians fai* 
(hioned intb an obj<£t of , beauty; and veneration. *]^he 
Egyptians ufed this figure in building; from them 
the Greeks derived it,, and^aftki^wards improved it into 
an elegant ornament. It frequehtly ufed in 
dern architeAure. 

It .ii» proper to oblerye, tb|^ the* fphinx of the Egyp^ 
y Vrl. IL timns is &id in the A&atk: Refearches |! tO have been 
P‘ .^ 34 ’ ,'C”ttnd in India, (pulo^ifl Pearfe was told by Murari 
;Fandit, a man of learning among the Hindoos, that the 
' fphiifx there called jfngA is to appear at. the ewl pf the 
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world, and as foon as be is bom will prey on an ele- 
phant : be is tlicreforc dgured feizing an elephant ih hit ^ 
claws ; and the elephant Is made fmall, to (liow that the 
fingh^ even a moment after his birth, will be very large 
in proportion to it. But in oppodtion to this account 
given by Murari Pandit, the late Sir William jPnes, 
the learned and illudrious prefident of the Afiatic 3 o«* 
ciety, was affiired by feVcrai Brahmans, that thk figure 
taken . for a . fphinx was a reprefcncation of a liott fei- 
zing a young elrpbatit. This point therefore reifnirea' 
farther invedigation. 

in natural Uiftory; a genus 
bf infc6ks belonging to the order of hbidopter^*, Tl'e 
antennae are diaped fomewhat like a prifm, and arc more 
(lender at each end than at the nxiddle. The tongue is 
gpnvrally thriid Out : the two palpi are bent back, and 
the wings deflexed. There are alioat 165 Ipecies al- 
ready difeovered, of which 10 are found in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 

1. The ocidata^ eyed willow hawk-moth. There 
is no trunk; the wrings arc indented. Above, id wing*; 
dark and light-brown, marbled ; ad, red, with a large 
yellow-black eye. Bebeathi a large red triangle from 
the baCe of the id wings. The breadth one inch and 
a half. Caterpillar fmooth, green, with oblique white 
lines on the fides, and a poderior borD. Tlie eggs are 
green. It lives on Willows. 2. poplar hawk- 

moth. The wing^ art fcatlopcd, bfuidi grayrand wa- 
ved with dark lines. On the id iflrings a long wliite 
fpot, and the bafe of the zd red brown. Wings rever- 
fcd. Length one inch. A long fpiral trunk cater- 
pillar green, fmooth; with) oblique xfhite fpiots, atid a 
poderior horn. It lives on poplars and willows. 3. 

lime haWk-moth. No trunk : the wings are fcal- 
lopedt the antennss are white on the upper fide, yellow 
on the under. Above, i d wings gray-brcwn, wit!i two 
irregular large 'green fpbts j 2d, Wings drange. Be- 
neath grcenifli gray. Caterpillar green; ihagrecnedV with 
a poderior born. 4. Convolvuli, unicorn, or bindweed 
hawkfmoth. The aotennse ate long and thic^* : the 
trunk Very long and fpiral. Above, body. marked with 
black and red belts ; wings entire, hrowb-gray, with 
black zig-zag tranfvcife lines. The ^eadth three inchc.. 
Caterpillar (inooth, green, wkh a poderior horn, 5. 
tsigvdrif privet hawk-moth. The antennse are long, 
thick, and brown. Ttunk long, fpiral*. i d wings two 
inches long, narrow, .entire, brown ; ad, (hbn, red, with 
black bars. The abdomen is ted, black ridgs. 
Caterpillar fmooth, yelW-grecn,. vVith a poderibr horn- 

Atropoif jeflamifte hawk- moth. ' 'The^ings ate en- 
tire: the trunk long; fpii^th Above, i d wings btowa, 
clouded with gray and yellowi and a yellowilh. fpot 
the centre ; zd, yellow, with two waved tranfverft* ft ^ ij. -j. 
The abdomen is yellow, with feven black-brown belts. 
The thorax marludr like" a Death’s-head. l.cngUi two 
kichea. Caterpillar very large, yallow,. with fix gi jcr* 
and orange obiiqUe belts, and a^podenor horn. 7. EiV 
penor,. elephant moth.. The wings are angular, entire . 
Above, id wings llriped tranWerfely with red and 
grecii ; 2d, black at the bafe, and red outwards. The 
body red and green. Caterpillar fmooth, brown ^ud 
yellow, with a poderior horn, and a'fnotit like a hog. 
It lives on vines; convolvulus, 8co. fi. Siellaiarum, large 
bee ttkqfh* antennus are thick tov/ards the end^. 
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6|noe . in the 'BA tndiei. See Bac(]>a» Jlb- 

- jf ' wct4 vA .. 

Spinal. SP11>£K, in xonlDgy. > So« Aaan E A. 

SPIDERWORT* in botany. See Phaaahqipm. 

«6P1GN£L» in botany* See Atmamanta. 

&PI£.£^ ‘Or Qii^fSuKa* 9 i name gWen to an eCfeiw 
tial oil diftiUed from lancndcrt and miich tired by the 
varaifti laaketo and the ^painters in enf mcL 
r SPIKENARDf in botany. See NAaoua. 

< SP1LANTHU5, in botany; a genua of planta 
belonging to the clafs of fjngtm^a^ and to tfie order of 
fiofy^mh mpmRs. The common caly a it ere£t ; the leaf- 
lets numerouf» fitb*equaU and oblong» the two exterior 
bciiTg longer than the reft* The compound corolla ia 
unvfc^ tabular s the florcta are hermaphrodite and 
equal I the proper corolla is fonneUfhaped. The fda- 
nenta are five in nuinber« and fliort. The antherae cy- 
lindrical and tubular. The fc'^cls arc vertical^ oblongs 
ftati and corered with chaiL The receptacle ia palca- 
ceotts and conical. There are feren fpedea. the ureiia» 
pfcudo*ak:mella» acmeliaf falivaria, atriplicifoliat infipi- 
da, and oleracea. 

SPINA csaTiMA, the (ame aa the rliamnua cathar- 
ticua. See Rkambus. 

SpiNA Vtnioja^ in furgery* that fpeciea of corruption 
of the bonca which takea ita rife in the imcmal partAf 
and by degrees enWgea the bonCa and raifes it into a 
tumor. See SvRGEar. 

SPiNAClA» sriNAOB, in botany: A genua of 
planta belonging to the dais of dimeta^ and to the order 
of penUtndna ; and in the natural fyftem arranged un- 
der the tath orderi HoioraceA^ The male calyx ia 
quinquepartite ; there ia no corolla : the femak calyx 
is quadrifid ; oo corolla ; there are four ftylesi and one 
feed within the indurated calyx. There arc only two 
^eeieSf tlic okracea and fera. x. The oleractat com- 
moa fpinage, haafeiEle fruits mod fagktated kavea. It 
has been cultivated irl Britain fmee 1568* but it k 
not known from what country it was originally brought. 
When iutended for winter ufe» it ihould he Town on an 
Open fpot of ground in the latter end of July; obferr- 
ing to. do it if pofilble wheu the weather is rainy, 
when the yoong plants are come up» the weeds muft 
bis deftroyod, ju^ the phmts left at about five inches 
afundtr* The .ground being kept clear of weeds* the 
fpinage will be fit for ufe in 06k>bcr. The way of ga- 
thering it to advantage is only to take oiT the Ibngeft 
leaves* ieaviog thofe in the centre to grow bigger ; and 
at this rate a bed, of fpinage will farniih the table for a 
whole winter* till the fpinage Town in fpring is becoepe 
fit for ufe* which is commoo in AprU« 2. The yrro* 
wild fpinage* praduees ita fciiitan lootftalks. 

SPINAGE* or Spiuach. See Spjmacia* 

: SPlNjd£» in hotany, thorns* ingtd prickles : a fpecies 
of anno* grou^ng on various parm.of certain plants, for 
their defence ; fptuA remorum artPtti preona. On the 
branches we find examples ia the pyrus, prunusi ckrus* 
hippophacs* ^'laefina* rkamsua* .fycium* &c. i on the 
leaves m the doc* agave* yucca* ilex* liippomaodc* tlieo- 
phrafta, carlina* Ac. ; on the calyx* in the carduua* 
cntciis, centauria* molucccUa* galeopfie* 9 lq, ; oU the 
iniitv da the traps* tribuhtSs murex* fpiiiacia* xgremo- 
aia* datura* &.c. 

V SPINAL MAXxow. SeeANATOMi;i FxitVrN^iSX. 


SPINALIS* in anatomy* the name of fisreral muL ^kalii 
det* &C. of the fptne. I 

S!PJNP1,E.t^*e, itt bojtany. See Evo.ymu*. 

SPjlNEf .PIN* ooN.i. See Anatomy, N” jo. '“■'v™*' 
Spine* in botany. See Spina. 

SPX'KELLO* a Tufean painter, of great repute ia 
hi^ time. He painted a piAurc of the fallen angels* in 
which he drew fo, horrid a pi^ure of Lucifer, that it 
frightened him Cq mu(^ as, to afTcfl hia fcrifcs ever af- 
ter- He flouriihed about the year 1380. 

SPINET* or Spin NET* a mufical iniirument ranked 
in the kcond or third. place among harmonious inftru- 
ments. It confifts of a cheft or belly made of the mpft 
porous and refinous wopd to he found* and a ^k of 
fir glued on flips of wood called Jummert^ which bear on 
tlie fides. On the Ubk is raifed two littk promintheca 
or bridges* wherein are placed fo many pins aa there are 
chorda or ftrmgs to the iniirument. It is played on hy 
two ranges of continued keys* the former range being 
the order of the diatonic fede*' and tliat behind the or- 
der of the artificial notes or femilones. The keys are 
fo many flat pieces of wood* which* touched and pref- 
fed down at the end* make the other raife a jack which 
ftrikes and founds the.ftrioga by means of end of a 
crow’s quill* wherewith it is armed, T* he firft 30 firings 
arc of brais* the other more delicate ones of ilcel or 
iron wire; they arc all ftretched over the two bridges 
already mentioned. The figure of tlic fpinet is a long 
fquare or a paralklograxn ; fome call it a ^ArJ> couchid, 
and the liarp an inverted Jpinet* $ee the article Harp. 

This iniirument is gener^y tuned by the car* which 
method of the pra^ical muficians it founded on a fup- 
polltion that the ear is a perfe£l judge of an oRave aud 
a fifth. The general rule ia to begin at a certain ootC| 
as C* uken towards the middle of the j^ftruipcnt^ and 
tuning all the octaves up and down* and al^othefiftlis* 
reckoning feveu femitoaes to caqh fifths by which mcaiijS 
the whole is tuned, Somettmes to the qtimmon or fun- 
damental pUy of the fpiaet is adde^ aho^her fimilarone 
in unifon* and a third ip o^ave to the fii:ft, to make the 
harmony the fuller s tlu7 arc e^her .pU^cd fcparatcly 
or together by means of a flop i th^e are calm 4 ouhfe 
or tr'^ej^metsi fomettmes a pipy ^ ^clins is acided* by 
means cd a bqw* oira few whccls phn^l ito the, keys* 
which prefs the firkgt (bpndlaft as long 

as the mufician pleaies* and |icightpp and fpftea. them 
more oy, Icfs* as they are. more or lefi OTctfech The 
liarpfichord b akindpf fpipeW ouiyjim clif* 

pofition oi the keys j[fec the,S^clc<^AaPmHQaDL 
The inftrument takes <iti ncfne fiEomtlufoiaU quill caoe 
which touch the firings, reffmbltng^^i^.Qr thorps*, ^ 
SPINIFEX* in botany 1^ a genus ,df jhntt belong- 
ing to the clafs of pdygamia and order of monneia. The 
hermaphrodite fiowers have, a ^ calyx with btvalvcd bi- 
fiurous glumes* the valyekts being paraUel to, the rachif*; 
the corolla is ,bivalved and pwolcfs ,t)iere,ace three fiqr 
mina and two ftyks. In thp nude flowers th|e calyx b 
common with tiie.hermaplirodite ; the corpllaand 
mina arc fimilar- There b only one fpectes* the fqpar- 
rofus. 

spinning* in commerce* the a£l or art of redu- 
cing filk* flax* heii)p*.wcMl, hair* or other matters* into 
thread. Spinning is cither performed on the wheel* 
or with a jdilUff andipindlci: or with other machines 

prqper 
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Sp!nnli^ |»re)3rrfd^ tlie fe'vtiti kind* 

. ft ' nettle thread, and other like vcfrctablt ihMtera, are 
^ptnoga. wcltcdin fplndihg : fflka, wook, tee (pun t!ry, 
^ and do not need water ; yet there i« a way of fpkiniiig 
or reeling (ilk as it oomes oiT the cafes or balk, where 
hut and even boiling water is to he ufed (fee 6ita). 
The vaft Tariety, and the importance of thene branches 
of onr tnanufaflurea, which :are produced from cotton, 
woed, and (lax, fpun into yam^ together with the cheap- 
nefs of proviAons, and the loW price ofMiOTir m nian^ 
foreign countries, which arc our rivals in trade, hove eo- 
cafioned many attempts at home to render fpinntng 
more cafy, cheap, and expeditious. Tor which fee 
CoTTox Spmning'^ntid Corroif Mills, 

Tbefe contrivances hare in fome parts of Scotland 
been appilied to the fptnning of flax ; but a very con^ 
fiderable improvement has lately been made hy Mr An- 
tis of Fulneck near Leeds of the common fpmhing 
wheel. It b well known, that hitherto much time has 
been loft by (bopping the wlrSel in order to (hift thh 
thread from one ftaple on the flyer td another ; but in 
Mr Antis’i wheel the bobbin is made to. move back- 
wards and forwards, lb as to prtveat the ntceflky of 
this perpetual interruption, as well as tb obviate -the 
danger of breaking the thread’ and lolingthe'^. This 
is eftcAed by the axis of the great Wheel behig extend- 
X^iate ^ through the pillar next the fphiiter, and formed into 
iTcccLxxiv.m pinion of one ksf A, wltich fakes into a wheel B, 
(even inches diameter, having on its periphery 97 teeth; 
fo that 97 revolutions of the grisat whefl caufe one of 
the lelTer wheel. On this lelfer wheel is fixed a ring of 
wire €€c ^ which, fupported On. fix legs, ftandi 
obliquely to the wheel itfclfi touching it at one part, 
and pro^fHni^^ nearly three quarters of an inch at the 
oppofite oht s near the fide of this wheel is an upright 
lever C, about inches lomg, moving on a centre, 
three inches frefm its lower extremity, snd connef^ed st 
the top to a ilidiiig bar 'D'; from which rifes an upright 
piece of brafs £,' which workings in the notch of a poi- 
ley driviri the bpbbiu F backward and forward, accord- 
ing ps l 3 if obGque wire forces a pin G in orout, as' the 
moves round. To regulate and aflift the slier- 
uate mbtion, a wdght. H hangs by aline to the (Itding 
bar^ and paflhig over a pulley 1 rifes and falls as the 
h^bin lidvii^Aecs ^ or medes, and tends cooftautiy to 
ktfirp' the’ pin lit contaft with the wire* It h 'evident^ 
iVom tbk dderiptiou, that one flasple oulyl^wuated tb 
the flyet^t w1idei|« Kdng placed uekr die cetremitj IC, 
^thrdad parng thrmigh it ts by the motion ot the 
lidbbhi kid fbgularly thereon. For this invention the 
Sodkty Hiftithted at l4ohdon for the Encouragement of 
Ans^^ ^ve the author a premiam cf ? twenty gni- 
’teas. ■ 

’ SFINOSGS cAUtts, in botany; a tern covered 
with ftfovg woody prickles^ whofc rootvare ti6t foper- 
(kial, but proceeding from tlie body of the ftem. When 
Upplied to a leaf, Jpinofim it indicates the *niaf- 

gtn running out into rigid points or prickles, aror- 
gint rxhiu acuntma ihtripra^ rigida^ pungendm, 
SPINOUS, in botany. See Spinosus. 

9 piivoz/s F^est fttch as have fome of the rays of the 
back fins ruitning oat into thorns^ or prickles, as the 
p^reh, 8ce. . , , 

SPINOZ A (BencdiA), Washomat Amfterdam the 
'94th November 1(32. His father was a Jew of Por- 
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Hempf flux, tngnl, bf praCeffibn amepchaiit. Afltet twght i 

Latin by a phyfician, he applied himCelf for assay years'** 
to the ftudy of theology, and afurwards devoted him- 
felf eoaireiy to pbibropby# He began very early tb be 
diiTatisfied with the JewiA religba ; and. as bis feetaper 
was open, he did not conceal, bis doubts from the fyiia- 
gogue* The Jews, it is (aid, ofiered to feolerau hit tu- 
fidelity, and eVen promifed him a jpenfioo of a tboufiuid 
dollars psf annum^ if he would .rmhaitt k ththibciety, 
anfd bontinue outwardly to profUTs thtir .cevemouies. 
But if this ofticr was reaUy made, he rrjci&ed k, pCr- 
liaps from his awerfion to bypocrify, or rather becaufc 
he could not endure the reftralnt which it would have 
impofod. He elfo iiefuftd befog conftituted heir to an 
independent fortune, to the prejudice of the natural 
cUiimants ; and he learned the ait of polifiiiiig glafa for 
fpeflacles, that he might fubfiftfodependeDtly of every 
one. 

He would probably have continued in the fynagogue 
for fome time longer, if it had not been for aiinecident. 
As he was returning home one evening from the the- 
atre, he was dabbed by a Jew : the wound was (light ; 
but the attempt natun^y led Spinoxa to condude that 
the Jews had formed the defign of aflaffinating him. 
After leaving the fynagogue, be became a Chriftian, 
and frequented the charges of the Lutheranaand CaU 
.vinifts. He now devoted himfclf more tliao ever to hia 
favourite philofophical fpeculations ; and finding htmr 
felf frequently interrupted by the vtfits of his friends, 
he left Amfterdam, and fettled at the Hague, where he 
often continued for three nnonths together without ever 
ftirring from his lodging. During his refidence ia that 
city, hts hoftefs, who was a Lutheran, aflcod him one 
day tl (he could be faved while (he continued in her re- 
ligion i ** Yes (replied Spinoza), provided you join ta 
your religion a peaceable and virtuous life.*’ From this 
anfwer it has been concluded that he was a Chriftiau 
ill appearance only, while in reality be regarded all ne- 
ligtORS ns indifferent. But this concluAon would be 
too fevere, even if the woman had been a Mahometaa. 
His TraSmtui Thstflogico^politieus^ which was publiflied 
about that time, is a better proof of liiiinfincerity than 
a thoufind fuch concluiions ; for this book contains all 
thofo doArines iit embryo which were afterwards unfold- 
ed in hia Opera Ft^h4ma^ and which aty generally con- 
fidcred as a fyftcm of atheifm. 

' Hts fame, which bad now fpread fiu* And wide, c^li- 
ged him fometimes to interrupt his phalofophioal i^ve- 
ries» X^rnod men vifitedhim from alhquarters. While 
the prince of Condf commanded the French army ia 
Utrecht^ he entreated Spinoza to vifithim; and though 
he was abfeot when the pbilofopher arrived, he return- 
ed immediately, and fpent aconfiderable time with him 
in converfotktt. The eleflor Palatine offered to make 
Spinoea profeifor of philofophy ai Heidelberg; which, 
however, he dedined. 

He dilid of a cemfomption at the Hague on the. ai ft 
Febrttary tdyy, at the age of 45. His life was. a perw 
petual eontradiAion to his opintons. He was tesspah 
rate, liberal', and remarkably difintereftesd ; he was fo* 
dah 4 e, affable, and friendly. His^ oonverktion was 
agreeable Aud inftruAive, and never desialed from the 
ftriAeft propriety. 

.The only editioii of the'Woiks^/Gf> Bpfodxa that we 
have feeu is in two volumes fmall 410 ; the former of 

which 
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Spjncza. wUclj w^s prihtei) at Hafnt»arg 1 \ in tlic year 1670, and 
the Utter we know not wherct in 1677, a few months 
after his death, lil^ the Tradatus TbeoIt^ico^poHftcuit 
already mentioned, he treats of prophecy prophets ; 
and of the call of the Hebrews % whom he affirms to have 
bccli diftitigiiiffi^d from other nations only by the ad- 
mirable form of their government, and the iitnefs of 
their laws for long preferying thrir political date. He 
is likewife of opinion, or at lead pretends to be fo, that 
<Clod may, in what we call a ft^ernatural wayt have gi- 
ven political inditutes to other nations as well as to the 
Hebrews, who were, he fays, at no time a peculiar peo- 
ple to the Supreme Lord of heaven and earth ; for, 
according to him, ail hidory, facred and profane, 
t edifies Aat every nation was bleflcd with the light of 
prophecy. That light indeed, if his notions of it be 
jud, was of very little value. He labours to prove, that 
the prophets were didinguifhod from other men only 
by their piety and virtue ; that their revelations de- 
pended wholly on their imaginations and the difpod- 
t'ions of their minds ; that they were often grofaly ig- 
norant and highly prejudiced ; that the fpecuUtive opi- 
tiions of one prophet are feldotn in unifon with thofe of 
another: and that th^ir writings are valuable to us on- 
ly for the excellent rules which he acknowledges they 
contain refpe^ting the pradtice of piety and virtue. He 
then proceeds to treat of the divine law and of mi- 
racles ; and endeavours to prove that no miracle, in 
the proper fenfe of the word, can have been at any 
time performed ; becaufe every thing happens by a ne- 
ccffiiy of nature, the refult of the divine decrees, which 
arc from all eternity ncceffary themfclvcs. He acknow- 
ledges, that in the Scriptures, which he profelTes to ad- 
mit as true hidory, miracles are often mentioned ; but 
he fays thfit they were only fingular events which the 
facred hidorians to be miraculous: and he then 
gives fome very extraordinary rules for interpreting the 
books of the Old and*New Tedaments where they 
treat of miracles, or appear to foretel future events. 
See our articles Miraclb and Prophecy, 

Havif^g thus diveded the Scriptures of every thing 
charad^cridic of a revelation from heaven, he next calls 
in queilion -^hrir authenticity. He affirms, in contra- 
didtion CO the cleared internal evidence, that the Penta- 
teuch and all the other hidoiical books mud have been 
written by one man ; and that man, he thinks, could 
not have douriffied at a period earlier than that of Ezra. 
The grotrnds of this opinion are unworthy of the ta- 
lents of Spinoza i for that he had talents is incontro- 
vertible. ELis principal objeAion to the authenticity of 
-the Pentateuch U, that Mofes is made to fpeak of hiro- 
felf in the third pfrfoQ,’and to ialk of the Canaanim 
being tben in the land | and becaufe he finds in bit 
wriSMgs, as well as in the books of Joffiua, Judges, 
Roth, SanvueV Acc.' plapes defigned by names which he 
fiippofcs they hgd notin the early ages of which thefe 
books contaip the hidory, be vcohcludcs^ thefe 
•writings nnilt be'bnc ^pnipilation from ancient records 
made at a very late period ; more efpccjally as the aff- 
thor often fpeaks of things of great antiquity rematning 
to this day. The books Edher, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Clironicles, mud have been compiled, he thinks, 
upder the Maccabees ; and he ftems to confider as of 
eq^ual yailue. yith them the dory of Tobit : and the other 
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two apocryphal treatiTcs entitled ihfe Wifdom bf Solo- 
mon aadEcclefiadiCqs. 

Thefe fenfelefs cavils, -worthy only of bnc of thofh 
modern freethinkers whofe learning, in the opinion of 
Bi/hop Warbuitoit, is itot fufficieutto carry them even 
to the confines of rational doubt, We Hiaive fufficiently 
obviated in another place (fee ScRtrri^ksV'N"' $-—3:1.} 
Spinoza urges them againd the other books of the Old 
Tedament. The prophecies of Ifaiah, Jerentiah, 
kid, Daniel, Hofea, and Jonah, are, as we have them, 
only fragments, be fays, of the writings of thofe mcil 
compiled by the Pbarifiees under the iecond temple from 
ancient and voluminous records. 


fipinoza. 



In the midd of this dogmatical feepticifm, if we may 
ufe fuch aphrafe, he bears fuch a tedimony to the lalt 
chapters of the book of Daniel, as we ihould not have 
looked for iii.thc writings either bf a Jew or bf a Deid. 

After detailing the various hypbthefis uditch in his time 
were held refpeding the author and the intention of the 
book of f in which, he fays, MOMtrt is called Sa- 
tan, he proceeds in thefe words : Tranfeo ad Da- 
nielis librum ; hic fine dubio cX cap.* 8. ipfiut Danielis 
feripta continet. Uudenam autem ‘prior feptem tam- 
ta deferipta fuennt, ncicio^ ;*• thus admitting the fa-* Tra^ia- 
inoiis prwbecy of the Cbventy weeks. ’ The canon of/i/j, Ctp.K 
the Old Tedament, he fays, was finally fettled by rab-P* 
bins of the Pharifaical fed, who wiffied to exclude from 
it the books of Proverbs^ EccM^et^ And Bne^eU 
they had aftually excluded others of equal value but 
the three books in quedion were inferted by the infie- 
ence of two of the rabbins of greater wifdom and inte- 
grity than the red. 

That fo paradoxical a writer, who had been oyginal- 
ly a Jew, and was now almod a Deid, flioiild have 
treated the New Tedament with as little ceremony as 
the Old, will not furprife the int^gent reader- . 

begins his remarks, however, with affirbiing, that no 
man can peitife the Chridian Scr^turcs,' and not ac- 
knowledge the apodles to have been prb|^eti i but 1^ 
thinks that their mode of prbphefying was altogeth^ 
different from that which prevailed under the Mciaic 
dirpenfation ; ahd that the gift, whatever' it was, fer- 
fook them the Indant that they left off ^eaehtnjfi as 
their wri/iqp have to 'him every appearance of hiimaO 
compofitioDS. - This, didin^ton between Ohridiai^ Imd 
Jewiih prophecy is thc^inoVe wonderful^ that he!fopnda 
it prtneipany the diffimilarity of Jljyh, niSble in; ihe 
writmgs of the Old and New Ted&QMts ; though^ la 
his fecond chapter, Which treSts’ of the work#' bf the 
Jewiih prophets, he fays expi^efsly, V Stybis ddndb 
prophetise pro e^quentia ctijuf^itt; prophctie Vari&^ii% 
pTopbftisB en£m Ezrkielis ct Amofit non fpot, tit ills 
Efais, Nachumi elegant! , fed rudiorc ftytb feriptSk** 

That the Hebrew fchblar may be c6dvibc<^d m the 
truth of this remark, he recbibinc^di to him ’U/ duii^ 
diligently the Writings of thefe prophets, and to ebnfl- 
der the occafions oh wbtehr tb^ir prophecies were litter- 
ed Qus ft omnia refte perpendentur (fays he) fth 
cile odr^ant; Deum niiillurn habere dylum pebuliarem 
dicendi, fed tantum pro eruditione, et capacitatd pro- 
phets eatenus effe elegantem, compendibfum,, fevetum, 
rtidem, prolixiiin, et obCborOm.*’ Another bbje^ibh 
brought bySbihoza againd the prophtxies of thcNeW 
Tcftaihcbt arifel |rom the authors of thdih jiavldg been 
' at 
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ThtSr fays he, was atten< 


splnozik ' at all tunes mailers of th^mfeWes. , , 

peculiarly ttie cafe of St Paul, who often confirms his 
dodrinc by re^ 9 mmg 9 which the Tewifti profilietB nCvei^ 
condefcendcd to do, as it would nave fubmiUed their 
dogmas to the examination of private judgment Yet^ 
with fiagnlar wconfiftcncy, he affirms, that the Jewlfh 
prophets could «0t know that the -imprefligns. made etd 
llieir imagtmrtions proceeded from God, hut by a fign 

f i veo them, which by their own reajim orjudgmeni they 
itew would never be vouchfafed to ap iinpioua or % 
wicked man. 

After thefe very free remarks on the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Teftaments, he naturally enough ex- 
prefTes a fufpicioo» that by ch<^e who oonfider the Bible 
as the epifile of Odd fciit from heaven to men, he will' 
be thought to have finned againft tlie Holy CShoft by 
vilifying his di^lates. This leads him to inquire ii| what 
fenfe the Scriptures are the word of God ; and he 
gravely determines them to^be fo only as they aSualfy 
contribute to make men more virtuous and holy. It is 
not enough that ^hey are eatculaied to improve virtue 
and holinefs : for ihould the words of the langtiages in 
which they are written acquire in procefsof time a fig- 
Dtfication different from what they had originally | fhotwl 
mankind lofie all knowledge of thefe languages % or even 
(hould they agree to nc^e£l the books, whether from 
ignorance or from wilfulnefs-r-thofe books y^ould ceafe 
to be the word of God, and .become notlung better than 
waftc paper and ink ; jtifi as the two tahlesr.whtch Mo- 
fea broke on obferving the idolatry of his coiuntrymci^ 
were not the covenant between Jehovah and the Jfrael- 
ites, but merely two pieces of ftonc I The Scriptures, 
however, arc the wood of God, bccaufe they teach the 
true rdigion of which God is the autW ; and, they 
have taught it iq fiich ,a manqerf he fays, that h caq 
never beloil orcorotpted whatever become of the books 
of the Qld and New Teftaments, or of the languages in 
which they are written. The whole of religion, as 
the Scripture^ themfclves teftify, confifts in the love of 
God above all things, and of our neighbours as our- 
felves r whence it tolkiws, that we muft bcUevc that 
God exifts, and watcbet|i over ajl tjiings by his provi- 
dence j that he is I omnipotent, and,, has decreed the 
pious to be nliimat^y happy, and the impious miCcr- 
ahle ) and (hql oiir final falvatlooi^epends folely; on His 
grace and favour. trutlis, with their ncceflary 

confequenc^ arc the word of Godt they are clearly 
taught in the $^riptHrcis anrl can never be corrupted ; 
but every thing elfe in thefe volurpes is vain, he fays, 
and ol no greater irnDoiiance to us than fa^s related in 
any ancient and authentic hiftory. 

Bueh arc the-jopinions which were entertained of re- 
velation by a man whom a critic, writing in a Ciiriftian 
country, and profeAiiig to be a zealous’ Ciiriftian hira- 
felf, has lately pronounced to itave been a eho/en veJeU 
For what purpofc he was chojen it is, not cafy to con- 
eeivq. His religion, as it appears in the ^raQatw;^ is 
the w“orft kind of pe.ifm $ and his politics are fuch as 
our monthly critics are. not wont to teach, and inch as 
we tnift ihall never be ferionfly taught by any Britiih 
fubjed. By the law of nature, he lays, every roaij be- 
fore the formation of civil government has an unquef- 
tionablc right to whatever appears eligible ciihcr to hil 
reafon or to his appetites, ; and may get poircifion of it 
by entreaty^ by vkLuce^ by ft aud^ or by any atfur rr.:am 
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ided wirin left trouble to himfelf dtdo^ 

preeihut^Jive qu^euniiue demum madofyeUiat potent )i 
and may treat b$ ,an enemy every perfou, who ^11 at- 
tempt to obfteuA his purpofc. But when men agree 
to devolve diis right upon others, and to conftftutc a 
political ftate, which both reafon and appetite muft per- 
fuadc them to do, theq arc they in duty bound to obey 
every manfiate of the. governineoi^ however abf^rd it 
may be ( omnia mandata'Jameffi as. long as 

that government can euforce its ediAs, and no longer | 
for, accohiing to him, right and power are fo in&pa- 
tably united, that when a government lofes its power, it 
has, no longer the fmalleft claim to obedience. This 
dodirioc, he fayy, is moft obyioufly juft when taqght of 
detnocratical governments : but it is in faft equally ti;ue 
of .monarchies and ariftocfacieS : “ Nam qMjfquis fum- 
main habet poteftatem, five unus fit, five pauci, five 
nique omnes, certum ell ei fummum jus quiequiJ veUt 
imperandif competerc: et practerca quifquis poteftatem fc 
defeodendi, five fponte, five vi coaler, in alium trani- 
tulit, eucn fuo jure naturalt plane cei[(I(rL> ct confequen- 
ter eidtm ad omnia abfoluU parCre deertivifie quod om- 
nia prsEift^c tenctur, qu‘ 4 mdiu rex, five nol>iles, five po- 
pulus fummam, quam acceperunt^ poteftatem, qux juris 
tranafeicndi, fundumentum fuit, cpnfervant; ncc bi;i plu- 
ra addere opus eft We heartily* agree with him,' 
that to this precious conclufibn it is needlcf^ to add 
fingle word. P* 

Taking our leave therefore of his Traflatus Theoh- 
gico^oliijicui^ wc ftiall now give our reader^ a ftiort ac- 
count of his Opera Pqflhuma. Thefe confift of, i. E- 
THICA, mote ^eom/trUo demonJlreUa i 2. Politica ; 

3. Dx Emendatlone Intellectus; 4. Efistola:, 
etadeai Resfonsiones ; 5. CoMP£Nt>iUM G&amma- 

TICES LiNGUJC HcBRiCai. 

The Ethica are divided into five parts, which treat 
in order, de Deo ; de natura et origlne memtis ; de ori- 
gine efttafura affectuum ; de ^hKy it v t % bumana, feu 
de affectuum viaiDus; de potentia intellectus, 
feu de LiuERTATE humaHCU As the author profeil'es to 
ire;;d ill the footfteps of the geometers, and to deduce 
all liis cooclufions by rigid demon ilrat ions from a few 
fclf-evident truths, ^ introduces his work', after the. 
manner of Euclid, with a colUdlion of dejuiuions and 
anioms^ Thefe are couched in terms generally ambi- 
guous ; and therefore the reader will do well to con- 
iider attentively in what fenfe, if in any, they can be 
admitted ; for it will not be found eafy to grant his 
premifes, and at the fame time refufe his conclufions. 
His definition of fubftance, for inftanCC, is fo exprclTcd 
as to admit df tw'O fenfes ; in one of which it is juft, 
W'hilft ill the other it is the parent of the moft impious 
abfurdity« We ftiall give it in his own words : “ Per 
fubftantiam intcUigo idf quod in fe eft, et per fe conci- 
pitur: hoc eft id, cujuis conceptus non ihdiget com^ep* 
tu alterius rei, a quo furmari debeat.'’ If by this be 
meant, tbqt a fubftance is that which we can conceive, 
by itfelf without attending ip any thing elfe, or tbinbuif 
of its format iqn, the definition, we behave, will be au» 
mitted by every , mind as fii^iently diftin* 

gui/hing the thii^ defiiwa from ah attribute, which, he 
fays, is that .wrhich wc perceive a 'fubftance, and 
which wc ccruihly canyot. conceive ail exlfting by it - 
felf. Thus the writer of this arlicleypaii filut his t>ea 
and conicmplate hi idea the fmall 4td volume now be- 
4 
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<pfae »ii. fiir(r fttlewlin|r iWng clfci «r ihink* ipoli fyerft;^ fenif f whkK UneoeArf* |s lie 

or#«cim:f the&mtBeing itnrhu omhiiMteiiAf and piniikb alun|ikid4iiai;tfac 
tht <if«f| I biitke fMidaaia^f^of hti t(li«;ofy. What if^cliir 

eaaai&t fn^ Sa inilaW^onteinpUtc the y tllcnr 4^iliif of oatMiki of » fobh^nce I it k sot that trbkn IbfidMlMMEiet 
iu eeUsaa hotsda krifthOttttteii^^ of triftle euenfioiit aibiek Lae the catuieof ttt emftem wilhiio kbUf 
or^ in ^tdsi sf body.' The bonk thetrefare it a teiili tbar tsbk hmf>W siodoinojof. thetRond could be uui«' 
^b^/hiHet/bbtiufie cdrtCikvtfale by hfelf | ^hccdleiirta4a wtrMf admilted ia pbi]o£a|uiy« £irtddy l^aUnd* 
otf/WlMr br beCioft ' it eanncebo conOeifcd by miiidly tihiag iaa Cnbftaticeit .AooooU aiiotital)y d«po^ 

ivfctf^ bat aCoCfifoty leadaobbhC'OaftoephHi of few- cs tiCliciaKcr.«oiid f oaUy wri^God, wb 9 »da th^eaaltiMl 
Ihing eKc* Bdt frapisOoa^C Sieatsag be#' tbat ootbisg feulti ia the tniily The ayordmai^obes (owidM 

iaa tubftaoCc but^kCtk oboceicdd a* coining from liacfK and Improper, aad tberaforc it caunol ba;CxpcB« 
eterahy, ndcj^mdCat of otety <ahfbg' aa m oiofc, bit 4e- ad to mds a ylaec nr pibik>lbpbyi|.> ^bat if ihe^ iciiool .of 
. boidon eonnlK 'be 4dmilicd 't Ibr oaefy raiai conceivei LcibtiS» may term matter aha 4 i^tar 9 m§ of fuhfbAcot^ 
that kbMi iti ^bnoiclf > tbrnltt, and wtttti and it ooa- why may itot^ftpiooiabe aUomad a Mdcrtqrm? World* 
feioub'n* a fi&fliadcc ) at the Ctme ttoie that he hat the ly hibftaiicca are^kepe !»’ uaion by 4i«inc potrer^ oa it 
bed ttdiesde^fM^Ie that he exifted sot aaa coofoiouf , am by dffvioe ■^mer that thoy had ^^cxidmicx* They 
thkiktim, and a^c being, firaim eternky/ n^refeia aUb, if you pkafe, nwud^hdaippiaratweA of dt- 

Hft miinb axiom ‘lathttacaprelTed : ** Effedtutoeig* mne pchirev \ «adh accbadiag to the fhatioo, the timet 
nkms comttumceanfs de|»endQt^ ct catidem taaoWk t** uudiKeoiitea^ io and with.: mkicb k appeart. The 
and hit fifth, ^ nihU cominanc. cum lb iaric^m phrafe idba by Spioouoiaoaneife, and it gioet an ueky 
habent, etiam perle inWeem ifitelligi non peCTont, dim and fimpiicity tQ hk adude fjrftem, howefcr kmiigc it 
cotieeptiuimmtaltmiit bonceptom'iMm ifirobrit.** The may (biifid ia oar aart*^^ 

former of thefe propofitiona, fo far from being fc}f>evi* yrom thii account el Sfwi(mfm,oBf vho bad never 
dent^ If not even true i* and ihebittce it oapa&e of tvro loolbtd aim the motkt of' the mBtbcnr.iitroiild he led fo 
fenfet aery ^Serent itom each othen That every 4^ fuppofe that bk fyftomiatbc^ltaaejwftb yhat bf Berfce* 
fofl proceedt^ from acdufif k indeed an axiom | but ky ; iirbiel^ denying^ timimwftmm of auitotialittyUi^ 
forely we may know the efe^ aecdrateij^ though we attributtauii our pereeptioui sf wha| vre^cati the quu- 
bc ignorant of the ptfiicitlar eaufe from which it pro* Iftiea of body to tba kmurdkUie wotgf of ebc XkHy on 
cet£ (SeePKfLOao>RY,ll*‘3€; and pHraica, N^pi, osr minda fteMaTAoxvxiica^JwiLCimp. 3 O 
fire. I ; nor doet the knowledge «jf the wna by any fseaiit Spinoca^ ooAvhie at aevy diffisimfi.. Aauov&g to blip* 
fnrolre the 'knowledge of tim others If different things bodteaafaakherattribuiteaov affedkasiauf Ckid j and •• 
have nothing in oowimair, it it indeed true that the he kya there is but one extended ikbfiaoce, be.aSriua 
knowledge of iMie of threnkiil not give uaasi mh^mto tfiat fsbganee to be iadisiflbkt bind aulfdoys .a lottg 
caunpfkd of the other ; bol 4t udtt' in many eifiet'^com- fcholium f to prone that thole ade mtllnJhao who fug* 4 ^ See hi» 
pel ut to believe, that the other tmifit or* has miffed, pole it fioke and not #r ifo JBekpu . A'hat^u^ 

A partcl.'of gunpowder lying at reft has nothing in sot miftoprcfeiit bis fcatameUta, tbo Joamd.^ndflr u^kc. 
common wkh the velocity of a cannon ball { yet when be coUviveed by the two fidlowuig. definkioni, with 
wp bviow that x baft hat'^been driven with velocity which be kutvodaoea tlixt put of bii eehkoavblcb tacalt 
irom « kmnoX,’ vlre inffr with cettainty that there has of ontureund ovigm of mi nd. ^tA 4* Parempdviu- 
beeniymrhel of powder at reft in the chamber of ^at lel^oiiiodkm, gui fin eflkaaiaii^^gpnleMiis aUmcx* 
cnoqon. tenfii confideratur^ ccrio et dmimoans mods exi|^« 

' ttkapon focbtdifo^uoue definitions and uxloma na mk.*^ i« Adefotimsidmii^iwi bipmtiiisroi^^ 
tbefx that dpinoxn ha« raified bk pretended nfemoiiftm- ouo daito vua nmfiaifopooitsr^wtigiio^&H^ asamudV^ 
tipns, that dne (bbftance cannot p^dsee anotber t that wio toHkor i vd kU bne quo lukb at muc janii' giiod 
every Tubftunee muff neceffai^y be tnfinke ) that so ffne ve nee effemco oooeipt pbuiuP . IsaassfiDeaDky 
fobffance exifti or can be cbneeived befidesGod ; and wkb thefo deffnitioas, bexluataea topam tbax Gud^opii. 
^thnt extcaded lUbfomce or body Is one of the Hifinke , k an eutasdedoawillaa atbiifoiiif fimftaaaue abut.tta^i*»' 
Stfftfocwsf God'* (hihll; uotifraftc aurownttme a tbtaldng fobftniiot tm iatfibai «ude ad 
or the Tender's wffb a fohrttd ooafntatiba of thefo ka- omfo, oaist au omaded fubftnaao arf»ibwidrafoadidf t 
pious abfnrdttick Wb truffffffey Uflre fufftciently 00 a- und^tbia tba aikak wf maa aae w ot fi i bfo m »ra, > bsajlour* 
fotedfockheraitkMdf dnfwdib^foe^^^ tain modificatioBS of tba dwiae atedbotaaq sa^bc 

Part III. Faoi^ssai^;iftfid^Tkfii6^ Part L ) % and fosietimet emprefiesk, ^^^wadbiiaumaBesak oc ba ule 
whoever wiihea tcArlk ihore partfedtir examination of the oonffituk, eft ideaaei fimpilansodlU'aMfta&lBa/^ Ueaoet 
author’s pdadplet, may mitffr^€larkekl>efnOh* be fays, it follows ihut the buman mwd (tt a i»nt.flf tbe 
ffiktfon tff ibe Bdng God. l%e mteUea of the iufiakc Godrdbtbm whrnnvei^baf 

truth, hdwever, ki no ibTO 4H | t*aeed thebuman'miiid peroriviag xbts or xhat« we cam oal^ 

of that eminent metatdiyfic^a togKotartboffill^df sicau «bat God, sot as be iskifiake, foit H kaoppsaio 
the realFoidiigby whim i tf fee n umefii to be pro- mtlmbiMMmmiiador cefaftktfte|kswffiMieeri»>tbk4Mr 

ved, if he affix amj ont moatiwg to the definitions that idea ; and when we fpeak -olGod^: hading this or 

and axioms, and adhere to that nusaigng fte^ly thro* that idea, we muff concei ve of Him not only as eonfik 
the whole procefs of the pretended demonfttitions. toting the human mind, but at, together with it, having 
^ Byway of apology for ihkjargosi k baa bees iate» thoidm. of ibmething dfe {a)>. . In anoiber piece be 
ly fufosbat ^ l^tioxs taboo tcllo ms that jbe buamn miad ksoihMig^bst the ^o 

( 1 ) ](^Uiic fcquitur mentem humaimm partem effe infiniti intellcAui Dei ; ac proinde cum dicinius, mentem 
a bumanam 
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'ffpIlDOsa. wlikh God hts of the human body as adnattyeiiftingi 
that thif w/ttf of the body* and the Mjr itfdtf* are one 
and the fame thing; and that thinking and exiended 
fubAances are in reality but one aind thefaane fubdMnce« 
whieb is fometTmeB comprehended under one attribute 
• Prop, vit.of the Deity, and fometiinea under another •. 
iiit. xxi. ]f thig impious jargon be not Athetfm, or ae it has 
Part s. bcen fometiflics called Panthcifin, we know not what it 
is (fee pAt^THfitSM). According to Sptnoaa* there is 
but one fubdance, which is extended* infinite, and in- 
dirifible* That fubftance indeed he calls God ; but he 
labours to prove that it is corporeal ; that there it no 
difference between mind and matter ; that both are at- 
tributes of the Deky variotiQy confidercd 5 that Utc hu- 
man fQul is a part of the intelled of God ; that the 
fame foul is nothing hut the idea of the human body ; 
that thia'idea of the body, and the body itfelf, are one 
and the fame thing 1 that Cod could not exi(V, or be 
conceived, were the viGble univerle annihilated; and 
therefore that the vifible umvcrfe is either the one fub- 
fUnce, or at lea(L an eflcnttal attribute or modification 
of that fubfiance. He fometintea indeed fpeaks of tbe 
fo^Uffr of this fubilance ; but when he comes to explain 
himfclf, we find that by power he means nothing but 
I Prop. blind nccefiltyf ; and tb^gh he frequently talks of 
xi.u. Patt the maifdtm ofOod, he rfeeois to make ufe of the word 
without meaning, Tliis we think eirideat. from the 
long appendix to his ^fith propofition ; in which he 
lahotirs to prove that the notion of final eaufes is an idle 
figment of the imagination, fince, according to him, 
nothing but the prejudicea of education could have led 
ineti to fancy that there is any real difiin£tion between 
gaod and eoi/, meifk and 'JkmeriU praift and reproach^ er*- 
akr and ctmft^n ; that eyet were given them that they 
might be enabled txi fie ; teuh for the pttrpofe of chew- 
ing their I herhe and ammait for the matter of that 
fooel ; that the fun was formed to ^^ivc or the ocean 
to ‘nomfh Jjfitfi If this he true* it is knpolfiblc to dif- 
eover wifdom in the operations of his one finances fince, 
ki eammon apprthenfion, it is the very chara^erifiic of 
iQUy to a6t without any end in view. 

' Sttdl are the reveria oCthat writer, whofe works a 
Osrman pkilolbpiier of iovnt name haa lately recom- 
mended to the pnhKc, as calculated to convey to the 
mind mose Juft had fwblime conceptions of God than 
are to he fonod 4 n imifi other Mems. The recommen- 
dasion has bad its efiedik A literary joumalifi of our 
4BWIII soviewiim she volume in which it is given, feels a 
poOi ilt a r latiani^oii fit>m the difcoivery that Spinoxa, 
ttfiendof alartniidabk eaemy to the caufe of virtue and 
Weliffioii, was indeed their wormefi fneod ; and pioufly 
bo^ that we (Inll become more cautious not to foifer 
smricises so be deceived by empty names, which tbofe 
whaaamwf seafott (Sir liaac Newton and Dr Clarke 
pechaps) give to thole who can (Hobbes, we fiippok, 
wad i^naas)*. But ^ottgh we have the honour -to 
‘^thhilB ms thtt ^eftioB with our illuftrioits countryiaeii, 
' welmveuo defire todepid Spiaoaaos a4v/si9tosi which 
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tlie critic fays has often been done by ignorance and 
entfattfitfm. We admit that his condud in aAive life 
Was irreproachable ; and for his fpeciilativc opinions, he 
muft (Land or fall to his own Mafter* His JStksee ap- 
pear to us mdetd |i fyllem fiiockingly impious ; and in 
the ttsA entitled Pottrica, power and rin&t are con- 
founded as in the farmer volume ; but in the treatife 
Da Intellectus Emsnoatioxe, are fcatU'red many 
pfeceptB of practical wifdom, as well as fome judicious 
rales for eondufting philofophica! invelHgation ; and we 
only regret, that the reader muft wade to them through 
pages of fatalifm, fcepticifm, and palpable contradic- 
tions. His Compendium Gramma/icei I/tngua Hebraa^ 
though left imperfefi, appears to have fo much merit, 
that It is to be wifiied he had fulfilled his intention of 
writing a philo(b|diicai grammar of that language, in- 
ftead of wafting his time on abftrufc fpeculations, which, 
though they feem not to have been injurious to bis own 
virtue, are certainly not calculated to promote tbe vir- 
tue of others, or to increafe the fum of human happi- 
nefs. 

SPIRiEA, in botany: A genur of plants belong- 
ing to the clafs of kofandria^ and to the order of penta* 
gynta ; and in the natural fyftem arranged- under the 
26th order, Pomacta. Tbe calyx is quinquefid ; there 
are five petals ; and the capfule it polyipermous. There 
are 18 Ipecies ; of which two only are British, the fili- 
pendula and ulmaria. i. The fiUfinduIa^ drop wort, has 
pinnated leaves ; the leaflets are ferrated ; the iialk is 
fierbaceous, about a foot and a half high, terminated 
with a loofe umbel pf white flowers, often tinged with 
red. The petals are generally fix, and the fegments of 
the calyx are rrfiexed : the ftamtna arc 30 or more ; 
the germina x x or upwards. It grows in mountainous 
poftores. a. Tbe ulmaria^ meadow<fweet» The leuves 
have only t%vo or three pair of ptnnaB, with a few fmall- 
er ones intermixed ; the extreme one being larger than 
the reft, and divided into three lobes. The cdyx it 
vTeddifti ; the petals white, and the number of capfules 
from fix to ten twifted in a fpiral. The tuberous pea- 
like roots of the fillpendula dried and reduced to pow- 
der, have been ufed in dead of bread in times of fcar- 
cfty. Hogs are very fond of thefe roots. Cows, goats, 
Hieep, and fwine, eat the plant ; but horfes refufe it. 
Tbe flowers of the ulmaria have a fragrant feent, wiiich 
riles in difiillation. The whole plant indeed is extreme- 
ly fragrant, fo that the common people of l^wedeu 
ftfiew their floors with it on holidays. It has alfio an 
aftringent quality, and has been found ureful in dy (ea- 
teries, ruptures, and in tanning of leather. 

SPIRAL, in geometry, a curve line of the circular 
kind, which in its progrefs recedes from its centre. 

SPIRE, xn architedure, was ufed }pj the ancients 
for the bafe of a column, and fometima ior the aftragal 
or tore ; among the modems k denotes a ftdeplc 
that oonttuually dtminifhes as it ilcends^ wbetber cuni- 
oally or pyramidally. 

BPJLRIT, in xnetaphyrics, an incoipoiTal bring or 

4 T intcKigeiice ; 



homanotU hoe vel illud pmtperr, nihil aliud dieimut qiiam quod Deus, non quatenus infinitua efl, fed quatenu# 
yet n:kiiram hufmwm rnemth cKpltoatur, five quatenus humans meniia dTenliam conftittitt, .banc vel illam habet 
wiiim j et cum dicimus Drum hanc vel illam ideam habere, non tmtum, quatenus naturam humame mentis con- 
Rftutt I fed quatcDiis teid cmni oMute bumtao akerwi rai ctian kabet sdimau CmroL paofu.xu. part a-. 
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inttUiiience ; in which fcnfe God is faid to be a Tpirit, would be produced by fucceffively taking out of any Spintumu 
as are angels and the human foul. See Metaphysics, veffel a Mrtain meafure of •kohol and i.iq«or. 


Spirit 

. «p5rir«out pj;Yi’l! 

Liquoit. qhemiftry M pharmacy, a name applied 

t® every volatile liquid which is not infipid like phlegm ^ 
or water ; and hence the dilliuflion into acid, alkaline, 
and vinons fpiritn. Sec Pharmacy, Index, 

SriHtT ofWfne. Sec Chemistry, Index^ Distil- 
lation, and Pharmacy, Index, 

SPIRITS, or Animal Spirits. See Anatomy, 
Part V. N° 156, and Physiology, N® 185. 

SPIRITUAL, in general, fomething belonging to 
or paririking of the nature of fpirit. See Spirit. 

SPIRITIL^LITIES of a Bishop, are the profits 
he receivers as a bifhop, and not as a baron of parlia- 
ment ; fuch are the duties of his yilitation, prefentation 
money, what arifes from the iiillitution and ordination 
ofpriclls, the. income of his jurifdidtioii, &c. 

SPIRITUOUS LiopoRS have in all nations been 
conlidcrcd as a proper fubjedl of heavy taxation for the 
fnpport of the Hate. This has naturally occafioncd a 
nice examination of their Hrength. It having been at 
lall found that this was intimately conne£lcd with the 
fpecific gravity, this has been examined with the moft 
fern puloiis attention to every circumft an ce which could 
affe^l it, fo that the duties might be cxaAly proportion- 
ed to the quantity of fpirit in any ftrong liquor, indc- 
pt ndvnt on every other circtimftance of flavour or tafte, 
or other valued quality. The chemift at laft found 
that the bafis of all (Irong liquors is the fame, produced 
by I he vinous fermentation of pure faccharinc matter 
difrolvtd HI w ater. Pic alfo found, that whether this 
vegetable fait bo taken ns it is fpontancoufly formed in 
llie juices of plants and fruits, or as it may be formed 
or extricated from firriiiaccous fruits and roots by a cer- 
euin part of the procefa of vegetation, it produces the 
fame ardent fpirit, which has always the fame denfity 
in every iTiixiure with water. "I*hc minute portions of 
aromatic oils, which are in fome degree infeparable from 
it, and ^'ivc it a different flavour according to the fub- 
ilancLN from which it was obtained, are not found to 
have any ftnfible effed on its denfity, or fpecific gravity. 
This feems ve^y completely cftabHflied in confequcnce 
cd the ur.weaTied attempts of the manufadurers to Iclfcn 
the duties payable on their goods by mixtures of other 
fiibllaiice.i, which would increafe their denfity without 
making them lefs palatable. Tltf vigfilance of the rq- 
venue olficcrti w as iio lefs cmpltkyed to dcleijl evt;ry fuch 
cunirivancr. In Ihorl, it is now an acknowledged point, 
that the fpecitic gravity is an accurate tell of the 

ihrngth. ^ , 

Blit ihough this is true in general, wc cannot derive 
much benefit from it, unlefa we know the prccifc rela- 
tion between the ftrength and the denfity of a fpiritu- 
cius liquor. Do they fm piffu, or by what 

law are they coimtded ? Itwas natural to exped that 
equal adilitJons of ardent fpirits alcohol to a given 
qiaiitity pf water would prodpcc cqpal diminutions of 
deufiiy. Aregmeters weipc accordingly made on this 
principle above .200 years agO* w may be feen in the 
works of Gafpar Schottua, Stunnius, Agricola, and 
. t);her old authors. But when mathematical pbvlicsbc- 
/ scame more generally known, this was eafily diUrovcicd 
tg he tiTuntous }. aod it was fliown (we think firft by 
Mr. ppyic) that equal add.Itipn^ to fpcqitif .grjavily 


an equal meafure of water. Tins was the moll conve- ’ 
nient difeovery for all parties, becaufe then the dulica 
payable on a cafle of fpirits would be in the exad -pro- 
portion of the diminution of its denfity. But it was 
loon found by tfiofc who were appointed guardians of 
the revenue that this conclufion was erroneous, and 
that a mixture which appeared by this rule to contain 
35 gallons of alcohol, did really contain 35 J. Tliis they 
found by adually making fuch a mixtun* : i8 gallons 
of alcohol mixed with 18 of water produced only 35 
gallons of fpirits* The revcmic olRcers, finding that 
this condenfation was mod .remarkable in mixtures of 
equal parts of water and the ftrongeft fpirits which could 
then be procured, determined to levy the duties by this 
mixture 5 bccaufe, whether the fplritunus iTquor was 
Wronger or weaker than thia, it would appear, by iti 
fpecific gravity, ratlier ftrongcr than it really was. 'rhio 
fagacious obfervation, and the fmiplicity of the compo- 
fition, which could at all times be made for comparilou, 
feem to be the reasons for our excife offices feleiling 
this mode of cllimating the ftrength and levying the 
duties. A mixture of nearly equal meafures of water 
and alcohol is called frpok spirit, and pays a certain 
duty per gallon ; and the ftrength of a fpirituous liquor 
is eftimated by the gallqns, not of alcohol, but of proof 
fpirit which the cafle contains. But hecaufe it might 
be diffiqalt to procure ut all times this proof fpirit for 
comparifon, fuch a mixture was made by order of the 
board of excife r and it was found, that when fix gallons 
of it was mixed with one gallon of water, a wine gal- 
lon of the mixture weighed 7 pounds 1 j ounces a^ir- 
'• dupois* The board therefore dcclarec^ tuattiiefpirimous 
liquor of which the gallon weighed 7. ppwnds 15 ounc^ 
fhould be reckoned i to 6 or t in 7 \jnydtir proof. This 
is but an awkward and complex .formula ; it was in 
order to fuit matters to a motlc of examination which 
had by time obtained the fandion of tlie boanl. Mr 
Clarke> an ingenious artift of that time, had made a 
hydrometer incpiqparalily ^more fjwft j tl^p any other, 
and conftrwdled on matheroatiqaj princ!p|cSr,fit for com- 
putation.' This a fet of weights odrrefpomlin^ to 
the additions of water or proof fpirit, and ihc mixture 
1 to 6 or 1 in 7 was the only one which weighed an 
exaft mimbcr of ounces per gallon without a fr.iClion. 

, Thus hands the excife law; and Clarhc^s hydrometer 
' is ftiU the inftrument of authority, although others have 
been fince conftrufted by Dx!CAS,iCijUiNV an^ athers, 
which are much more ingenious and, convenient. . The 
mathematician who examines Dicas^S hydrometer^ wkh 
its (liding fcale, by which it is adjufted to the dtuerent 
temperatures, and points out the ^oiidenfations^ will 
perceive a beautiful and fagacious combination of quan- 
tities, which he will find it difficult to bring under' 
any analytical formula. Perhaps (^in’a may have fcnoe 
preference in refpe£l of coovcnicncy ; hut inn^ntis 
uddert* Mr Dicas’s was original* > 

As naturalifts became more ac^uftomed to. exa6i ob* 
fervation in every topic of inquiry, the condenfatiotv 
which obtains in the mixture of different fubftances be- 
came more familiarly known* This. evD^ntly .affidls 
the prefcntqueftion ; andboth tht; excife and the'diftillers 
are intereffed in its accurate decifion* , This occafioqcd 
m appliqaxipp \9 the Rpyid Spciij^y i.aud^ m^ft fccu- 

pulous^ 
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^Jrliuoiifi puloos examination of the ftrength of fpiritilous liq^uors 
l.ttjuors. ^VRB made bv Sir Charles Blngdcn and Mr Gilpin, of 
' which they have ^ven a very particular account in the 
Philosophical TfcAKSAtrTi'ONS for 1796 and ^792. 

We have taken notice of this in the article Specific.' 
Gravity, mentioning fuch circtirtiftaoCcs of the rcfultls 
'as fuited our purpofes of phyfical difcnflioii. At pre- 
fent we give the general rcfiilt in the table of fpecific 
gravity, as peculiarly belonging to fpirituous liquors, 
affording the mtift exaft account of their denlity in 
every Uate of dilutirlti of alcohol with water. And 
as the relation between the proportion of ingredients 
and the dcnfity is peculiar to every fubllance, fo that 
fcarcely any inference can be made from one t6 another, 
the reader will confidcr the tables here given as charac- 
teriftic withrcfpe6t to alcohol. In all foliitions of falts 
we found that thecondeiifation increafcBcontiunallywith 
the dilution, whereas it is greaieft when equal bulks of 
water and alcohol arc mixed ; yet we do not confidcr 
this as an exception; for it is certain, that in the ftrong- 
cll brine the falinc ingredient bears but a fmall pro- 
portion to the water — and when we mix two folutions, 


panfions of wiitcr and alcohol; The temperature 60® SpirkiAus 
of Fahrenheit's fcale was fcle£ted for the general tem- 
peralurc of comparifun, being cafily attainable even in 
cold Weather, and allowing the exanlinator to operate 
at cafe. The firtt and Istt cbpaitmcnts of 'the tables 
contain the wciglits and fpccifc gravities of alcolmland 
water for every fifth degree of heat fn)m 30® to 100 ^. 

From thefe we have conllnittc d the twd following little 
tables of expan fion. The hulk of icoo ounces, pound**, 
or dthcr weight of water and of alcohol of the tempe- 
rature 60®, occupies the hulks trxpreUVel in the tahleis 
for every orlter temperature. Water could not- be ea- 
iily or ufcfully examined when of the temperature 30®, 
becaufe it is w*ith great difficulty kept fluid in tiiat 
temperature. It is very remarkable, that when it can 
be fo kept, it expands inilead of contradting ; while 
cooling dow'n from 35® or thereabouts, and as it ap- 
proaches to 32“, it expands rapidly. We obferve the 
lame thing in the cryftallization of Glauber fait, mar- 
tial vitriol, and foinc others, which contain much wa- 
ter in their cryllals. We obferve, on the other band, 
a remarkable coniradlion in the zeolite jufl before its 


the condenfation is greateft when they are nearly equal 
in bulk. But We think on rfelves entitled to infer, that 
alcohol is not a dilution of a fuhftance in a quantity of 
water ; but that water, ih a certain proportion, not very 
diflant from what we can produce by flow diftiflation, 
is an ingredient of alcohol, or is one of its component 
paits, and not merely a vehicle or menftruum- We 
therefore imagine that proof fpirit contains nearly e- 
qual bulks of W’ater and ardent fpirits. 

The great difficulty in this examination arofe from 
the very diffimilar expan fions of water and alcohol by 
heat. This determined Sir Charles Blagdcn toeiiimate 
the proportions of ingredients by weight, and made it 
abfolutcly nectiraty to give a fcale of fpcciflc gravity and 
llrength for every temperature. For it muft be remark- 
ed, that the qucliion (whether in commerce or philofo- 
phy) always is, Flow many gallons of alcohol and of 
water, taken juil now and mixed together, will pro- 
duce a hunrir^cd gallons of the fpirit we arc cxaniin- 
fng?’* ' The proportion of thefe two will be different 
according to the temperature of bdth. As many mix- 
tures therefore mull have been made in each proportion 
as there Were temperatures confidered ; but by taking 
the ingredients by weight, and examining the dcnfity 
of the compound in one lempciaiure, it is then heated 
and cooled, and its change of denfity obfervud. Calcu- 
bitioti then tan tell us the change in the proportion of 
flit bulks or numbers of ' gallons in the mixture, by 
means of a previous table Ihovving the expanflons of 
tvarer and of alcobol. 

The alcohol felcfted for this examination had the 
fpcci fid gravity 0,825. This is not the purell that can 
he piocored ; foine was produced of 0,816, of 0,814, 
and 6,813', both obtained from rdm, frofn brandy.'and 
B'diii’niali Fpitit. We are mforrued that Dr Bladk'has 
xibtMint d It of the fpecitic gravity 0,8 by dige ling al- 
cohol xvitTi fixed ammoniac (muriatic acid united with 
iimie)' made very dry. It dephlegmatcs hlcobol very 
povverfully without occompofing it, which always hap- 
pens when we ufe cauilic alkali. Alcohol of 0,825 was 
Chofni’bccaufe c'xpfcffed by a number of eafy nu;nage- 
Trient iti compulatibn'. 

' ^ TtC'cxamlnatioh commenced by afc&rtAinlug tbe ^k- 



Tbis being premifed, the examination was conduflcd 
in the following manner : — It was determined to mix 
100 parts by weight of pure alcohol with five, ic.f, fif- 
teen, twenty, parts of diililkd water, till they were 
compounded in equal quantities, and then to mix mo 
parts of dillillcd water with 95, 90, 85, 80, &e. parts 
of alcohol, till they were mixed in the proportion of 100 
fo 5. Thus a feries of mixtures would be obtained, ex- 
tending from pure alcobol to pure water. This feries 
would be fuch, that the examinations would he mofi: 
frequent in the cafes mofl iifnal in the commerce of 
llrong liquors. A fet of phials, fitted with ground 
flbppcrs, w'crc provided, of fizes fit to hold the intended 
mixtures. Thefe mixtures were made by fufpen ding 
tb,' phial to the arm of a very nice balance, in the op- 
pofUc fcale of which (bcfidcs the countcrpoifo of the 
phial) there was placed the weight lOO. Spirit w'fts 
then jiourcd into the phial till it exactly balanced the 
weight 100. The weight for the water to be added 
was then put into the oppofite fcalt, and water was 
poured into thcpldal by means df a flciider glafs funnel, 
4 T 2 by 
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fipirituoDt by fmall quantities at a timct and the phial frequently 
. agitated to promote the mixture. When the additional 

’ weight was exadly balaneed^v the phial was taken 6(1^ ita 
ilopper put in» and leather tied over it, and it was fet by, 
for at feaft -a month, that the mixture and the wholr 
procefs of condenCatioa might be completed* The fame 
method was flowed in the'nxixturea where the water 
was predominant. 

When the iogredientf of thefc mixtures were judged 
to have completely incooporated, their fpecific gravity 
was examined by. weijghfog w^ the tnoft (cruptflous 
precifton the contents of a veflel which held 19a 5 troy 
grains of water, of the temperature The balance 
was fo exceedingly fenfdde, that tlie 50th part of a g^ti 
greatly deran^^^ ita pofi^on when loaded with the 
Icales and their coi:H^cmfi. It was coniirudted by Mr 
RamCden, and fome account of its exquiftte fenlibility 
may be feen in the Journ^i it Vol. XXXIIL 

‘ Tim quantity of inateriala was therefore thought abun- 
dantly fafficient for afeertaipiDg the deiiiity of the li* 
quor* It » needlers to detail the precautions which 
were taken for haviug the contents of the weighing 
bottle brought to the precife temperature proper for 
the experiment. They weit; fuch as every perfon con* 
veriant with fuch things is acculloTned to takeu The 
bottle had a (lender neck, and being put on a lathe, 
a mark was made round it with a diamond. The bottle 
was filled till the bottom of the hollow fiirface of the 
fluid was in the plane of this mark ; and to judge pf 
the accuracy attainable in filling the buttle, tlie opera- 
tion was feveral times repeated and the contents weigh- 
ed, without the difici^nce of of a grain in 2925. 
The only fource of error which was to be guarded 
againd was air-bubbles adhering to the iniide of the 
bottle, or moifturie ebadcoiing (in the experiments with 
' low tempcrat^ifes) on the outfidc. Botli of thefc were 
attended to a;5 much as pofiible. 

This cuethod of determining the fpccific gravity was 
preferred to tlie ufual method, obfervingthc weight loft 
by a lump of glafs when fafpended h> water; for Mr 
Gilpin had been enabled, by means of this uicc ba«. 
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lance to difeover, even in pure water and in alcohol, 
a want of perfedl fluidity. Something like vifeidity 
rendered the motion of a lump of glafs through the ' 
liquor fenfibly iluggifli, fo that when the balance was 
bnitight to a level, there was not a p c r f e ft -equiKfarhim 
of weights : (See what we have fatd in thk matter 
in Si^xcjric Gravity. Mr Gilpin alfo tried the in- 
genious inftrument propofed for fiich experiments by 
Mr Ramfden, and deferibed by him in a pamphlet 
on this very fubjed ; and he found the auomalicB of 
experiment much greatex than in this method 
weighing. Indeed the regular progreffton of weights 
to be ieeu in the annexed cables is an unqneftionable 
proof of the fufficiency of the method and it bas the 
evident advantage of all othec methods in point of fim- 
plicity and piudiicability without any uncomtnon ap- 
paratus. Any perfon poftefled of a good ordinary ba- 
lance ami a fet of exa& taeighta may examine all qticf- 
lions of this kind, by weighing pure water, and the li- 
quor which be may have occalron to examine in a com- 
mon 6 or 8 ounce phial. For. tilts rcnfoii, it is recom- 
mended (in preference to all hydrometers) to the board 
of excife to provide this fimpk apparatus in every prin- 
cipal office. 

Every experiment was.made at Icaft three times; and 
the mean refiilt (which never differed one grain from 
the extreme) wAs taken* 

From thefe experiments d»e annexed tables were 
conftraded. The firft is the fimplc abftraA of the ex- 
periments, containing the weights of , the contents of 
the bottle of every mixture. The fecoud contains the 
fpecific gravities deduced from them- 
We have laid that the experiments appear furprifing- 
ly acenrattf. This wc fay on the authority of the re- 
gular pYogreflion of the fpecifle gravity an any of the 
horixontal rows. In the .ferks, for iuftaace, for the 
temperatui'c 60^, the greateft anomaly is in the mixture 
of 50 parts of fpirit with too ,of water. • The 
fpccific gravity is 95804* wanting 5 or 4 of the re- 
gular progreffion. This docs not anrontit to t hi. 
i8qoo* 


Spivkuoui 
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TABLE L--rW^dglit8. at' different Dcgrew^of Temperature. 
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I'ABLE n.-— Real Specific Gtavities ?it the dlffwnt'Te^peraturei. 

1 I TM y ‘ ' " I j . f ' ' M ‘ I * .1 - ^L — 

icog-raiiifi ioot;ra'ns xoo^i'.ii^Ajion^r.u^ h iod xoo^rlims coo^a^ lOO-frraiiib too grain* loo grains xcograin« icograIi)<. 

j l^hc purr ol fpiri^- tn »»f ip*:.r to'oi fpifii: to'o^ Ipirit lo 't ipu;f tw cf Ipiiit to pf fpirt topfipirit to of fpirit to ©i fpint to ct fpirit toof fpiric to of I'piiit ti, 

, Ipii* t. 5 xo^-raiii.-. .,15 p.Mii.i .’.5 35 gtaip* 40 graina 4.) grain* .^SO grains grains, Co grains 65 grains 

j of 'vivtir ofwucr | 1 f w ter ol w iter, of water | f w.-ter. of viatcr. of water, of water, oi w.i!cr. of water, of water, oi w.itcr 


«5 

1 ,81285 

yo 

1 ,81059 

< jS 

! ,80788 

100 

1 . 8^543 



,s 

?7 

>8 

34 

,8 

►07 

.fi 


,8892 1 
,88701 
,88481 
.88255 
,88030 
,87796 
,87568 

.87337 

85736 1,86+51 1 ,87105 


,8686+ 

,86623 

,86380 

,86139 

,85890 

,85646 


.89511 

,89294 

^89073 

,88849 

,88626 

,88393 

,88169 

,87938 

,87705 

,87466 

,87228 

,86984 

.S ^>743 

,86499 

.8625+ 


.90034 

,89839 
,89617 
^89396 
.89 >74 
>88945 
,88720 
,88490 
,8825+ 
,88018 

.87776 

.87541 

.8730* 

,87<^6o 

,86813 


,90558 

.90345 

.‘)oi'»7 
,89909 
,8968.^ 
♦ B945H 
,89232 
,89006 

.88773 

,88538- 

,88301 

,88067 

.87827 

,87586 

,87340 


,91023 

,908 1 I 

♦90596 
,9^380 
,90160 

*«9933 
,89707 
,89479 
,89252 
,89018 
,88781 
,88551 
,88312 

,88069 1,88521 


I CO gi i gr.itiiS^ t C>s>p atn.^ioo grain 

>f I’pirlt til of friri* tc. of fpii lt 1 




47 .92217 
40 ,92009 
28 ,91799 
,91584 
» 9*370 

,91144 

,90927 
,90707 
,90484 
.90252 

,9002 1 

>89793 

,89558 

88937 1.89?** 

'.89082 


cie.'. 

30 ,92563 

•92355 
.92151 
. 9*937 


.9319' 

,92986 

, 927^3 

»92570 
>92358 
,92145 
. 9*933 
» 9 * 7^5 
. 9 H 93 , 
,91270 
,91042 1 
,90818 , 
,90590 I 

.9035S I 

,90123 


.93474 

>93274 

.93072 

,92859 

,92647 

,92436 

,92225 

,92010 

.9 '793 
,91569 

.9 >340 
,91119 
,90891 
,90662 
,90428 


.9399* 

.93790 

.93592 

>933*^2 

.93*77 

,92965 

.9275s 

.92546 

>93333 

.9*J > I 
,9'i 891 
.9*670 
>91446 
.91*21 
.90992 


.94675 

,94484 

.94*95 

,94096 

.93S97 

,93696 

.93493 

.932S5 

,93076 

,92865 

,92646 

.92433 

,92220 

,91998 


> 949^0 

.94734 

.94547 

>94348 

.94149 

.93948 

.93749 

.93546 

.93337 

. 93 * 3 * 

.93917 

.92700 

,9*491 

,92272 

.92047 


,95429 

,95246 

,2Sotio. 

,94871 

•94683' 

,94486 

,94296 

,94099 

,93898 

•9^695 

.93488 ' 
,93282 

.9.3075 

,92858 

,92646 



.95057 

.94876 

,94689 

,94500 

.94301 

,94102 



» 9«/344 

b 

1 

.99547 

1 yOOCxjil 

.99.? .3 8 

i;ooo86 

.99316 

1 ,oG)Of»8 


































o r 1 ^ ^ 

SpiritTiou* Wc formerly obferved, that the ferlea of mixture 
ijqu org. chofen by Sir Charles Blagden, for the advantages aN 
tending it in making the experiment, w?is .flot fulled For 
folving thequeUions which commonly occur in ihefpi- 
rit bufnicfs. He accordingly fuggeds the propriety of 
forming tables in a convenient fericsfrom the data furi- 
nrlhcd by thtfe experiments, indicating the proportion 
of ingredients contained in fome condant weight or 
bulk. 

1 o {^cllitatc tlic conftruftion of fuch tables, it is 
nccelfary to coufidcr the fubjtfi in the mod general 
manner. Thcieforc let reprefent the coplUnt num- 
lOo. Let wnud/ repred'nt the quantit^'es of water 
and fpirit by weight in any mixture; that is, the 
pounds, ounces, or grains of each. Let x reprefent 
the quantity ptr cent, of fpirits alfo by weight ; that 
is, tlie iimnh'^r of pounds of fpirits contained in.ioo 
pounds of the mixture; and let y, be its quantity 
cfnt, in gallons, or the number of galloiw contained in 
loo gallons of the tiamixed ingreditiits. Let m be the 
bulk of a pound of fpirit of any given temperature, the 
bulk of a pQuiid of water of the fame temperature being 
accounted i. 

Then is the weight of any mixture, and «;4- 
mx is its bulk. 

Wc have the following proportions; i.«;-f-x ;x=a : 
as 


and M == 


' w-f-^ 


( Lquation id); and hence x may be 
found when x the per centage in weight is given, for x 
“(Equation ad.) 


-*• w + Bi X : rti X ss d ; y, and yxzss ' 


m X 


(E- 


, ^ , w+mx 

quation 3^); andxmay be found whcny,tlic per cenUge 

in gallon#* w givpn > for j as ^ - (Equation 4tli.) 

Tho vfual qurIliwDa yrhicli can be fulved from thefe 
. experiments arc, 

. ,1. To afeertajn, th? quantity of fpirits per cent, in 
bulk from (Obfer vat ion of the fpccific gravity, or to tell 
Kow many gallons of fpirit are in loo gallons of mix- 
lure. 

Look for the fpcciffc gravity in the table, and at 
! the head of the column will he found the ew and x cor- 
refponding. If the precife fpeclfic gravity obferved is 
not in the tables, the x mull be found by inteipola- 
tion. And here tt is proper to remark, that taking the 
llmple proportn-^nal piktti of fpccific graviiV will not he 
fufficlciitly cxadl, cfpecially ivear the beginning or the 
end of the table, bccaufe llie denfities correfpoiiding to 
the fcrlcs of mixtures do not change uniformly. Wc 
mud have recourfe to the general rules of interpolation, 
by means ofiirfl and fccoiid differences, or be provided 
with a fubfidiary tabic of differences. A good deal of 
pradlicc in computations of this kind fuggelled chefol. 
lowing method of making fuch interpolations with great 
. ..uc dt fpii|ch and abundant accuracy. On a plate of wood, 
•tcLxxii. or metal, or diff tacd-papev, draw a line pF (fig, .3.), 
as a fcale of equal parts, repreCentirg -the Lading or 
equable ai-rtbrnetical ferics of any table. (In the pre- 
lent cafe El* is the fcale on whicb computed*)— 
Through every. point of diviJinti draw the perpendicu- 
lars BA^ EC> PP» 6fc* , .ftlake one of tlurm AB 
Bi^re con fpicuoyit ilia T) the reft^qud diiUnguiilr ihc ctheci 
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alfo in fuch fort, that the eye (hall readily catch their Spirituoiit 
diflance from the principal line AB. Let GPL be a i-iquor*. 
thin flip of whalebone, of uniform breadth and thick- * — 
neffl, alfo divided into equal parts properly dittinguilh- 
able. Ladly, Let there be a pin P fixed* near the mid- 
dle of the principal line AD* 

Now fuppofe that a value of x is to be interpolated 
by means of an obferved fpccific gravity not in the ta- 
ble. Look for the neared to it, and note its diftance 
from the preceding and the following. Let thefe he 
PH and PK on the flexible fcale. Alfo take notice of 
the lines K 10 and H 10, whofe diftanccs from AB 
arc equal to the conftant difference between the fuccef. 
five values of S, or to any cafily eftimalcd multiple of it 
/as in the prefent cafe wc have taken 10 and 10, in- 
llcad of 5 and 5, the running difference of Sir Charku 
Blagden’s tabic). Then, leaning the middle point P of 
the whalebone on the pin P in the board, bend it, and 
place it flantwife till the points K and H fall fomc- 
whcrc on the two parallels K 10 and H 10. No matter 
bow' oblique the pofition of the whalebone is. It will 
bend in fuch a manner that its differciH points of divi- 
fion (reprefenting different fpccific gravities) will fall 
on the parallels which reprefent the correfponding va- 
lues of X. We can fay that all this may be done in Ids 
than half a minute, and lefi; time than is neceffary for 
infpe^iing a table of proportional parts, and not the 
tenth part of that neceffary for inte.- polaling by fecond 
differences. Yet it is exaft enough (if of the fiae of 
duodecimo page) for interpolating three decimal places,. 

This is ten times more exaft than the pfcfent calc re- 
quires. To return from this digrclfion. 

Having thus found x in the tabic, wc get x ory by - 

the equations — -srar, and a — 

w-fx nv+ms 


But here a material circumftance occurs. The weight • 
of alcohol Si and its per centage x, was rightly deter- 
mined by the fpccific gravity, bccaufe it wasinterpolaled 
between two values, which were experimentally con- 
nected with this fprcilic gravity, Butin making the 
tran.itiuii frc*m x toy, we only give the percentage in 
gallons before mixture, hut not the number of gal- 
lons of alcohol contained in a hundred gallons of mix- 
ed liquor. For when wc have taken a—y 'and y iuflcad 
. of vf and x, they will iiukcd make a finnlar compound 
when mixed, bccaufe the proportion of their ingredients 
is the fame- But they ^ill not make icp gallons of 
this compound, bccaufe there is a fhi inking or coodeniai- 
tion by mixture, and the Ipecific gravity by which wc 
interpolated s is the phyfieal or leal fpccific gravity 

correfponding to w and x ; 


Plate 


,,, w4-x , ^ 

' iTTT > the fpccific 

. ... Xm s * 

gravity -implied in the value of v, is the mathematical 
denfity independent on this condenfation. Since there- 
fore y, together with a— y, make lefs than 100 gal- 
lons of the compound, there muft in too galious of it 
be more alcohol than is exprefled byy.. 

Let G be the mathematical fpccific gravity ( = 

ic. ( In the jpre- T J+m s r ^ P^yfical or real obferved fpccific 

gravity (which we cannot exprefs algebraically ); and 
let « be the gallons of alcohol really 'containtd in 100 
gallons of the cdmpound. The bulk being invcifdy as 
the denfjtyor fpccific gravity, it lexvidint that the 

bulk' 
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■ ftfrfrkttout bu’lk of the eonij^ovnd niivft be to 100 gallons as^ to the r|»ecifiie gmvity by inf|>cftion 
Liquoriu • . 

gallons, we niuft tneneife it in the proportion of O to 
g. And btcanfe thia augmentation mu ft be of the 
lame ftrength with this contracted liquor, both tngredU 
ents muft be increafed in the proportion of O to^» and 


1 


we muft have G :g sy : and Now, in* 

• and inftead of 7^ write 


ftcad of y, write a 


• ftf 4. in j 
w 4. / 


<w + ** *^ 


whkh arc refpeftively equal to them. This 


gives US X 


m-f* ffii mi 


ssiftf X- 


W + i *tu+i ** W-b# 

All this will be illuftrated by an example. 

Suppofe that we have obferved the fpecific gravity of 
a fpirituous liquor of the temperature 60^ to be 0,941^8. 
Looking into Sir Charles Blagden's table, we find the 
gravities 0,9^ r8 and 0,04296, aod the / correfpond- 
ing to them is 80 aod 75, the water in ca^h mixture 
being 100* By interpdation v/t obtain the t. corre- 
fponding to 0,94128, viz* 78. At this temperature m 

and w 94,54545* There- 


■0,8*7 = ‘•*"‘** 


for# % = 0,94128 X 100 X - 


“t- 49 » 997 »or 


94 > 5:4545 

, J 94«54545 

very nearly 50* 

We have feen even perfons not unacquainted with 
fabjeCla of this kind puzzled by this fort of paradox* 
a is faid to be the per centage of fpirit in the com- 
pound. The compound has the fame proportion of in- 
gredients when made up to 100 gallons as before, when - 
y was faid to be its per centage, aod yet y and s are not 
the fame. The faCt is, that although s is the number 
of gallons of alcohol really contained in 1 00 gallons of 
the compound, and this alcohol is in the fame propor- 
tion as before to the water, this proportion is not that 
of 50 to 50 : Ibr if the ingredients were feparated again, 
there wcmld be 50 gallons of alcohol and 51,876 of 
water* 

The proportion of the ingredients in their feparate 


date is had by the 3d Equatioa ysza 


which 


is equivalent to G # - 


m t 


' 4- fli /' prefent example 

y will be found 49,599, aod a^y% or the water per 
cent. 51,401, making 100 gallons rA unmixed ingre- 
dients. We fee then that there has been added i«$98 
gallons of alcohol ( and fince both ingredients are ai^* 
inented in the proportion of C to g, there have alio 
been added 1^478 of water, and the whole addition for 
making up the 100 gallons of compound ts 2(9876 
gallons \ aod if tlte ingredjeats of the compound were 
ieparate, they would amotuit to iwa.Syfi gidlons. This 
might have ^en (bund at the firft, by the proportioo, 
C :g — G=s 100: (TAe # 4 ii i tf aa). 

I'he next queftion which ofoidiy occurs in bufinefs is 
to find what denfity wiU refult from any pebpofed mix- 
ture per gallon. This queftion is folved b) means of the 
w y 

equation -- — acr. In this examination it will be 

y) 

moft convement to make wssa. If die v^c mf i 
found in this manner faUs on a value in thb tabl^wc have 

I 


If not, we muft in- SjSJiritafnn 

terpbhte.' 

JV. S* The value of m, which is employed in dicfere-' 
dudfcions, varies with the temperaturt. It iralways ob- 
tained by dividing the fpetrific gravity of alcohol of that 
temperature by the -fpedfie gravity of water of the 
fame temperature. The quotient is the real fpecific 
gravity of alcohol for that temperature. Both of thofe 
are to be had in the firft and laft coparttnents of Sir 
Charles Blagden’s table. 

Thefe operations for partictilar cafes give the anfwers 
to garticirnhr occafional queftions. By applying them 
to lU the numbers in the tables, tables may be conftru^- 
ed for folving every queftion by inCpeAion. 

There is another queftion which occurs moft fre- 
quently in the excife tranfaAkms, and allb in all com- 
pofitions of fpirituous liquors, viz. What ftrength will 
refult from a mixture of two compounds of known 
drength, or mixing any compound of water i To 
folve qUeftions of this kind by the table fo often quot- 
ed, we muft add into the fttm the water per gallon of 
the different liquors. In like manner, take the fum of 
the fpiftts, and fay, as the fum of the waters is to that 
of the alcohols, fo is o to / ; and operate with a and i 
as before. 

Analogous to this is the queftion of the duties. 

Thefe are levied on proof fpirits; ; that is, a certain du- 
ty is charged on a gallon of proof fpirit \ and the gau- 
d’s bufinefs is to difeover how many gallons of proof 
fpirit there is in any compound. The fpecification of 
proof fpirit in our excife laws is exceedingly obfeure 
and coropkx. A gallon weighing 7 pounds y ounces 
(at fj°) is acoounted 1 to 6 under proof. The gal- 
lon oCwater contains 5B476 grains, and this fpirit is 
54688. Its denfity tlierefore is 0,93523 at 55*, or (as 
may be inferred from the table) 0,0335 at 6 o\ This 
denfity correfponds to a mixture of loo grains of wa- 
ter with 93,457 of alcohoL If this be fuppofed to rc- 
fult from the mixture of 6 gallons of alcohol with i of 
water (as is fuppofed by the defignation of i to 6 un^ 
der proof), the gallon of proof $irits cpbfifts of xoo 
parts of fpirit 8 bv Weight, mixed with 75 parts of 
water. Such a Ipiril will have tbie denfity 0,916# 
nearly. 

This being premifed, in order to find the gallons of 
proof fpirits in any mixture, find fhe quantity of alco- 
hol by weight, and then fay, as 100 to 175, fo is the al- 
cohol in the compound to the proqf fpirit that may be 
made of it, and for which the duties muft be paid. | 

We have confidered this fuh^eft at fome length, be-- 
caufe it is of great in^rtance 10 the fpirit trade to have 
thefe circnmftances afeertained with precifion 1 and bc- 
caufe the fpecific gravity ia tlie only fore criterion that 
can be had of the ftrength. Firing of gunpowder, or 
prodacxpg a certain boWe hy fliaking, are very vague 
lefts ; whereii, by the fpepme gntity* we can very fc- 
curely afccrtaia the ftrength within one pan in 500 at 
will prefcBtly ^pear« 

Sir Charles ttagdcn,oir Mr Gilpin, have publiflied f a 4 
moft copious fft of tablci, calculated from thefe valu- Trafifii 9 ^ 
able experiments. In thefe, computations are made for 
every unity of (he hundred, and for every degree of the 
thermometer. But thcle tables are ftilf uol in the moft 
commodious form for bufinefs. Mr J<^n Wilfon, an 
ingenioUB gentleman ivfidiog at has juft pub- 

hfikcd 
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Spitrkuottt Hrticd at Editkbtir^h tsibjlc# Cotn^what GtHiUr* fc^uod^d 
Li^uora. Qji fame experiments. Both of thele tables ^ow 
the quantities by mcafure con efpopding to ewery unit 
by weight of Sir Cbaflea Blagden’a experiipcntsy faud 
for every degree, of temperature. They alfu ihow the 
/er gentle of alcobob and the coiideofation or the quan- 
tity L>lt by mixture. But aa tliey both retain the^ori- 
ginal fcrics of parta by weigbti which i« very ciaufuab 
the fpirit traders will iind coafidtfrahle 4Uh<-'ulty in nuk- 
ing ufe of them. Retaining tliia (cries alfo caufes all 
the per cenkige ailmbert (wluch are the only iaturefting 
ones to the trader) to. bf fra^ionab aod no anfwer can 
be had witlumt a double interpolation. 

We have tWefoiic cnlcukted a table in the form in 
which It muii be mod ufefnl and 'acceptable to thofe 
who are engaged in the* fpirit trade* Showing at pnee 
the fpecific gravity which, rdlulu from any proportion 
, of admixture in hundredth ‘parts of the whole. This 
anfwers immediately the. chiqf queitioiiA in the terms 
which they are ufually couceWed and propofed. The 
two fird or leading columns (how the proportion in gal- 
JuDs* pints* or otlier cubic meafures* of the mixture* the 
whole quantity being always too., The fecond column 
fiiows the conefppn^iiig fpecidc gravity ; fo that we 
can cither (ind the proportion’ of the ingredients by the 


obferved fpwific gravity* pr &ud the gravity refulting SpSritLCvg 

from any proporiion of the ingredienta. A third co- i-qww*- 

Iwmn diows how, much the hundred m^fiires of the two ">r~^ 

ingredients fall ihort of making a hundred meafures of 

the compound. A finiple proportiou* which can be 

done without the pen* will determine what part of this 

defidenry mu ft be made np by fpirit. The ufe of 

this table imift now be fo familiar to the reader's 

mind* that we need not give further inftruAions aljout 

it. 

This is followed by another (imilar table* giving an 
immediate atifwcr to the xnoft ufual queftion, •* How 
many mcafarcs of alcohol arc there really contaoicd in 
100 meafures ? This is dlfo accompanied by a column of 
condenfation. It would have been fomewhat more ele- 
gant* bad the fpccifio gravities in this table made the 
equable feries and leadingcolumn. But we did not ad- 
vert to this till we had computed the table* and the la- 
bour w'as too great to be repeated for flight' reafons. 

The tables are only for the temperature 6 o*. To this 
the fpirituous liquors can always be brought in thefe cli- 
mates ; and in cafes where wc cannot* a momtnt's in- 
fpefiion of Sir Charles Blagdcn'i tabic will point out 
very nearly (or cxadly, by a fliort computation) the 
neceflary corredlions. 
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Ipirltuoxit 

Liquors. 
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SpIritQOUt 

Liquors. 



Spir. 
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Specific 

Gravity. 
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“ In thq fii d tabic, of which the foie intention is to 
point out the proportion of ingredients, the fpeciiic OT- 
▼ities are computed only to four places, which will al- 
w'ays give tlic.anfwcr true to Tusnth part. In die bft, 
which is more immediately mlcrelling to the merchant 
in his traufndd.ons with the c»cifc office, the computa- 
tion is carried one. place further.'' 

Theconfideration oJF the firftof tbefe two tables vnM 
furnifh fome ufcful information to the reader who is in- 
lerellcd in the philofcqphy of chemical mixture, and who 
endeavours to inveftigatc the nature of thofc forces 
which conntft the particles of tangible matter. Thi^ 
vary with the diftance of the particle j and therefore 
the law of their aaion, like tl»t of umvcrfal gravitation, 
is to be difeovered by mcafuring their feniible effeAs at 
their various diftaaces. Their change of diftance is 
feen in the change, of denfity or fpccitip gravity. 

Did the individual denfities of the water and fpint 
remain unchanged by mixture,, the fpectfic gravity would 
change by ectual diftercnces in\ the feriet of mixtitrca on 
whi|Ch this table is con draped i for the bulk being al- 
ways the fame, the change of (Specific gravity muu be 
the difl^cnec htlwccn tlw: weight of the gallon of wa- 
ter which b ihlded md that of the gaUpu gf fpirit which 


is taken out. The whole difference of the Specific gra- 
vities of fpirits and water being i>7fO parts in 10,000, 
the augmentation by each fucceffive change of a meafurc 
of fpirit for a meafurc of water wouW be the looth 
part of this, or 17,5- But, by taking the fucceffive 
differences of denlily as they occur in the table, we fee 
that they arc vaftly greater in the firft ufiditions of wa- 
ter, being then about *9 ; after which they gradually 
diminiih to the medium quantity lyt, when water and 
fpirits arc mixed in nearly equal bulks. The differen- 
ces of fpeeific gravity ftill diminifti, and are reduced to 
9, when about 75 parts of water are mixed with 25 of 
fpirit. The difFcrcnccs now incrcqfe again ; and the 
laff, when 99 parts of water arc mixed with i part of 
fpirit, the difference from the fpeeific gravity of pure 
water is above 14. 

The mechanical effe£l, therefore, of the addition of 
a meafurc of water to a great quantity of fpirit is greats 
cr than the fimilar effcA of the addition of a meafnre of 
fpirits to a great quantity of water. What we call me- 
cbanical effeft is the local motion, the change of diftance 
of the particles, that the corpufcular forces may' again 
be in cquiHbrio. Obferve, too, that tWs change is 
greater than in the propor^on' of the diftance of inc 

particles ; 
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particles ; for the denfity of water is to Aat of fpiriti 
Ijjuori. nearly as 6 to y, and the chan^fcs of fpecific gravity arc 
nearly as 6 to 3. 4 

We alfo fee that the changing caufei which produces 
the abfolute condenfation of each ingredient, ceafea to 
operate when yy parts of water hare been mixed with 
25 of alcohol : for the variation of fpccihc gravity, 
from diminifbing comes now to increafe; and therefore, 
in this particular (late of compofition, is equable* Things 
are now in the fame (late as if we were mixing two 
fluids which did not ad on each other, but were mutu* 
ally diffeminated, and whofe fpecihe gravities are nearly 
as 9 to 10 ; for the variation 9 of fpecific gravity may 
be confidered as the looth part of the whole difference 
in the fame manner as 17,5 would have been had water 
and alcohol fullained no contradion. 

The imagination is greatly aflifled in the contempla> 
lion of geometrical quantity by exhibiting it in its own 
form. Specific gravity, being an expreflion of denfity 
(a notion purely geometrical), admits of this illuftra^ 
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AI^i«D (esAOw/f — GW), &c. This curve (liowt 
the whole condenfation. ^ ‘ 

This manner of reprefenting the fpecific gravities of , 
mixtures will fugged many cutioas inferences to fuch as 
will conflder them in the manner of Bofeovich, w'ith a 
view to afeertain the nature of the forces of cobcfiori 
and chemical affinities: And this manner of viewing the 
ftibjed becomes every day more proinifing, in confe- 
quence of our improvements in chemical knowledge ; 
for we now fee, that mcchanifm, or motive forces, arc 
the Caufes of chemical adion. "We fee in aimed every 
cafe, that chemical affinities are comparable v.itli me- 
chanical predures; becaufe the converfioti of a liquid in 
to a vapour or gas is prevented by atmofplicric pref- 
furc, and produced by the great chemical agent heat. 
The adion of heat, therefore, or of the caufc of lieat, 
is a mechanical adion, and the forces are common me- 
chanical forces, with which we are familiarly acquaint- 
ed. 

It may be alfo remarked in the column of contrac- 


tion 

riate Therefore let AB ( fig. 4 . ) reprefent the bulk of any 
^ccctxzii mixture of water and alcohol. The fpecific gravity of 
water may be reprefented by a line of fuch a lengths 
that AB (hall be the difference between the gravities of 


tions, that in the beginning the contradions augment 
nearly in the proportion of the quantity of fpiriis (but 
more (lowly); whereas, in the end, the contradions arc 
nearly in the duplicate proportion bf the quantity ol 
water. This circumdancc deferves the confideration 


alcohol and water. Suppofe it extended upwards, to- 
wards a, till is to Ka as ic,ooo to 8250. It will 
fuit our purpofe better to reprefent it by a parallelo- 
gram a BF e, of any breadth BF. In this cafe the di& 
ference of the fpecific gravities of alcohol and water 
will be expreffed by the parallelogram ABFE. If there 
were no change produced in the denfity of one or both 
ingredients, the fpecific gravity of the compound would 
increafe as this parallelogram does, and AGH£ would 
be the augmentation correfpopding to the mixture of 
the quantity AC of alcohol with the quantity GB of 
water, and fo of other mixtures. But, to exprefs the 
augmentation of denfity as it really obtains, we muff 
do it by fomc curvilineal area D ABC HD, which va- 
ries at the rate determined by Sir Charles Blagden’s ex- 
periments. This area muff be precifely equal to the 
re^anglc ABFE. It muff therefore fall without it in 
fome ^ces, and be deficieut in others. Let DMH&C 
be the curve which correfponds with thefc experiments. 
It is evident to the mathematical reader, that the ordi- 


of the philofopher. We have reprefented it to the eye 
by the curve « A ///* 

We fhould here take fomc notice of the attempt made 
to elude fome part of the duties, by adding fomr ingre- 
dient to the fpirits. But our information on this fub- 
je£l is not very exa£l $ and bcfides it would be doing 
no fervice to the trader to put fraud mure in his power. 
There are fomc falls which make a very great augmen- 
tation of denfity, but they render tbe liquor unpalat- 
able. Sugar is frequently ufed with this view; 17 grains 
of refined fugar diffolved in icoo grains of prooi fpirits 
gave it no fufpicious taffe, and increafed its fpecific gra- 
vity from 0,920 to 0,925, which is a very great change, 
equivalent to the addition of 9 grains of water to a 
mixture of lOO grains of alcohol and 80 of water. 

SPITHEAD, a road between Portfmouth and the 
Iflc of Wight, where the royal navy of Great Britain 
frequently rendezvous. 

SPITTLE, in phyfiology. Sec Saliva. 
SPITZBEROEN. Sec Ozeeivland, N* lo. 


aates LM, GH, IK, dec. of this curve are in the uki- 
mau ratio of tbe differqiccsof the obferved fpecific grz- 
tities. If A ••«/&» See. are cachss5, the little fpaces 
A 4t 3 D, « /8 d 9 ^ dec. will be prectCcly equal to the diffe- 
rences of the fpecific gravities 0,82509 0,8387; o,85i 6» 
dec. ceirefponding to the different mixtures of water 
luid alcohol. The curve cuts the fide of the parallelo- 
gram in K, where the ordinate GK exprelTcs the mean 
variation of denfity 0,0017,5. IK is the fmalleft va- 
riation. The condenfation may be ei^reffed by draw- 
ing a ewxye dmG hf parallel to DGMKFy making 
Dtf =: A£. The condenfation is now reprefented by 
the fpaccs corrarehended between this lalt. curve and 
the abfciffk AuB, reckoning thofe negative which lie 
on the other fide of it. This (hows us, not only that 
the condenfation is greateilin the mixture AG K GB, 
but alio that in mixing fuch a compound with another 
AI )C IB, thcreisarerm^ion. Another curve ANPOB 
may be drawn, of which the ordinates LN, GP, lO, 
are proportional to the areas AL m J9 AG m D| 


SPLACHNUM, in botany: A genus of plants be- 
longing to the clafs of eryptogamia, and order of mufei. 
The antherse are cylindrical, and grow on a large co- 
loured apophyfis or umbraculum. The calyptra is ca- 
ducous. The female ff ar groups on a feparate (Icm* 
There are fix fpecies, the rubrum, luteum, fphwricum, 
ampullaceum, vafculofum, anguffatum. Two of thefe 
arc natives of Britain. 

uThe ampuiloMum^ orcrewet fplachnum, is found in 
bogs and marffiestand often upon cow-dung. It grows in 
thick tttfti, and is about two inches high. The leaves 
are oval lanceolate, terminated with a long point or 
beard. The top of the filament or peduncle fwells into 
the form of an inverted cone, which Lintiscus terms an 
^opbgfii or ttntbraeulum ; upon the top of which is 
placed a cylindrical anthcra; like the neck of a crewet. 
The calyptra is conical, and refembhrs a fmall extin- 
guifher. 

a. The vafculofum^ or aooit) 4 htiped fplachnum, is 
found upon bogs and cfjw^dang, and upon the points of 
4U 2 rocks 
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rocks on ibc t»rp of the Highland mountains, as on 
B-rii-I.ornond, and in the illc of Sky, and cllcwUtrc- 
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ftance of the patron by the king's writ of iadlcavit. So 
alfo if a cldik, without any colour of title, ejedts ano- 
tlier from his parfonage, this injury mnll be redrelTed in 
the temporal courts ; for it depends upon no qucllion 
determinable by the fpiritual law (as plurality of bene- 
fices or no plurality, vacancy or no vacancy), but u 
merely a civil injury. . ' ^ 

SPONDEE, in ancient poetry, a foot conlifting ot 
two long fyllables, as ownesm 

SPONDIAS, Brasii-ian or Jamaica Pi.vm, in 
botany i a genus of pLints belonging to the clals of 
JecandnOt and order of pentagynia* The caly* is 
quedentate. The corolla .pentapetalous. The fruit 
contains a quinquclocular kernel. '1 here arc only t\vo 
fpecies, the moinbin and myrobalanus, which appear fo 
much confounded in the deferiptions of difl'crcni bota- 
nies, that we do not venture to prefent them to our 

readers, , ^ _ 

SPONGIA, Sponge, in natural hiftory ; a genua 
of animals belonging to the clafs of vermes ^ aiul order of 
%oophyta. It is fixed, flexible, and very torpid, grow- 
ing in a variety of farms, compofed cithoT of reticula- 
ted fibres, or maflcfi of fmall fpineft interwoven together, 
and clothed udth a living gelatinous flefh, full ot ImaU 
mouths or holes on its furface, by which it fucks in and 
throws ourihc water. Fifty fpecies have already been 
difeovered, of which 10 belong to the Britilh coalts. 

1. Oculala, or branched fponge, is delicately fort and 
very much branched: the branches arc a little compref- 
fed, grow creft, and often united together. Ihcy 
have rows of cells on each margin, that pre jed a liUltv 
This fpecies is of a pale yellow colour, from five to ten 
inches high. The fibres are reticulated, and tlie flcih 
or gelatinous part is fo tender, that when it [s taken out 
of the water it foon dries away. It is veiy common 
round the fea-coaft of Briuin and Ireland. This de- 
feription will be better uodcrllood by Plate cccclxxv. 
fig. i. At b, h along the edges and on the furface of 
the branches, are rows of fmall papillary boles, through 
which the animal receives its nourilhment. 

2. Criftata, or cock’s-comb fpongC, is flat, ereft, and 

foft, growing in the Ibape of cocks combs, vrith rows 
of little holes along the tops, whicti projea a Hwic. It 
abounds on tlic rocks to the eaftward of Hallings in 
Suffex, where it may be feen sit low-water. It is epm- 
monly about three inches long, and two inches high, 
and of a pale ycliowilh colour. When put into a glaft 
veflel of fca-w^tcr, it has been obferved to lUck m and 
fquirt out the water through little mouths along the 
tops, giving evident Cgns of life- , , r 

3. Stupy/df tow-fponge, or downy, branched* fponge, 
is foft like tow, with round branches, and covered with 
fine pointed hairs. It is of a palo yellow colouiV and 
about three inches high. It is frequently thrown on 

tion. Now if A dilputcs ine .a« u. thrflmrc at Fig. a. reprefenu this 

then that clcik who la kept out o . , r . ’’•fDQnffc • but it is ^ clofely coverett with a fine down, 

living, wbichwr It be, t^iat^he, numerous fmall hojes in its furfacc arc not dif- 

*^^4, Dichifiomat dichotomous or forked fponge, ia ft iff, 
branched, with round, upright, cloftic branches, cover- 
ed with minute hairs. It is found on the coaft of Nor- 
way, and alfo, according to Bcikenhoiit, on the Cor- 
nifh, and Yorklhirc coalls. /It is of a pale yellow colour, 
and full pf very minute pores, guarded by minute fpiucs, 

^‘8’ 3- ■ 
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Spi.ViAtion. differs little from the preceding, and perhaps is 
"^no more than a variety. The filaments arc about au 
inch high. The leaves oval acute, not fo lanceolate 
and bearded as the other. The ap<»phyli8, and the 
anthers at the top of it, form together nearly an oval 
fij^urc, not unlike an acorn in its cup, the apophylis 
beeing tranfverfely femi-ovaU and of a blood-red colour, 
tiic aathera Ihovt and conical. The caly ptra is the 
as that of the other. The operculum is (hort and ob- 
tufr, and the rim of the anthcra has eight large hori- 
zontal cilia. The authcra of the other is alfo cihated, 
bot not fo dillii^aiv. It is an elegant niofs, and very 
diitiiiguljliableon account of its orange-coloured tila- 
nu nis and dark-rrd capfulcs. 

SI’LEEN, in anatomy. See Ah atomy, N® 99* 

>;*/. Wort, See Asplfnium. 

.Sl'LENETlC, a perfon afflicted with an obllru£lion 

the fpleen. ‘ r • n 

SPLENT, orvSpLiNT, among farriers, a callous in- 

f..nlihle cxcrefccitcc, brccdlrj? on the iUank-bonc ot hor- 
fvs. See Farriery, xxxi. 

SPLICING, ill the fea language, is the untwiliing 
t!ie tneh of two cables or ropes, and working the fc- 
vcrul llrands into one another by a fidd, fo that they 
become aa ftrong as if they were but one rope. 

SPOILS, wliatevcr ia taken from the enemy in time 
of war. Among the ancient Greeks, the fpoils were 
<livid;d among the whole army ; only the general s iharc 
was largeft: but among the Romans, the fpoils bcloiig- 
ed to the republic. 

SPOLETTO.a duchyof Italy, bounded onthc north 

by the marquifate of Ancona and duchy of Ufbino, on 
the eaft by Farther Abruzxo, on the fouth by Sabina and 
the patrimony of St Peter, and on the weft by Orvic- 
lano and Perugino. It is about 55 miles 111 length and 
4.0 in breadth. It was anciently a part of Umbria, and 
liow belongs to the pope.— The name of the capital ci- 
ty is aKo Sp^dtUo. It was formerly a large place, but 
in 17®3 was ruined by an earthquake ; from whence it 
has never recovered itftlf. 

SPOLIATION, in ecclefiallical law, is an injury 
done by one clerk or incumbent to another, in taking 
the fruits of his benefice without any right thereunto, 
but under a pretended title. It is remed^d by a de- 
cree to account for the profill fo taken. This injury, 
when the jus palronatus, or right of advowfon, doth oot 
come iu is coguizabl* m the fpir.tual court : 

as if a patron Brft prefent. A to .a benefice, who is 
inftituted and induaed thereto } and then, upon pre- 
tenoe of a vacancy, the fame patron prefentJ B to the 
fame living, and he alfo obtains i»aituuon and indue- 
tion. Now if A difpuies the Aa of tlic vacancy. 


ritual court for fpoliation, or taking the profits of bis 
benefice. AiuLit fliall there be tried, whether the 
r.vint; were or were not vacant ; upon which the ^li- 
dity of the fecond clerk's pretciifions muft depend. But 
if the right of patronage comeb at .all into difpute. as it 
one patron prei'ented i\, and another pair 011 prefeuted 
B* there the i cch.lratlical court hath no cognizance, pro- 
vidc*d the tidies fued for amount to a foifvih part of the 
ifilluc of the living, but may be prohibited at the in- 
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5p«i]gi4. 5, Urcm or, tomentijat dinging fpong^, or crumb of 

-V"— ' brc«d fpoiigc, i& of many forms, full of pores, very 
brittle and loft, and interwoven with many minute fpines. 
It is full of fmall protuberances^ with a hole in each, by 
which it fucks, ip and throws out the water. It is very 
common on the Britilh coaft, and is frequently feen fuf- 
rounding fucufes. It is found alfo on the fhores of 
North America, Africa, and in the Bad Indies. When 
newly taken out of the fca, it is of a bright orange co- 
lour, and full of gelatinous flcHi ; but when dry, it be- 
comes whitiHi, and when broken has the appearance of 
crumb of bread. If rubbed on the hand, it will raife 
bliders ; and if dried in an oven, its power of dinging ia 
much increafed, efpecially that variety of it which is 
found on the fea-coad of North America. 

6. Palmataf palmated fpoiige, is like a hand with (in* 
gers a little divided at the top. The mouths arc a 
little prominent, and irregularly difpofccl (*n the furface. 
It is found on the beach at Brighthelmdone. It is of 
a reddiih colour, inclining to yellow, and of the fame 
foft woolly texture with the fpongia oculata, fig. 4. 

7. Caronata^ coiunct fponge, is very fmall, confiding 
of a fiiiglc tube furrounded at top by a, crown of little 
fpines. The tube is open at the top. The rays that 
compofe the little crowMi are of a bright fhining pearl 
colour ; the body is of a pale yellow. It has been 
found in the harbour of Emfwortli, between Sudex and 
Hamplhire. 

8. Botryotdes^ grape fponge, is very tender and 
branched, as if in bunches : the bunches are hollow, 
and arc made up of oblong oval figtircs having the ap- 
pearance of grapes ; and each bunch is open at top. 
This fpecies is of a bright diining colour. The open- 
ings at the tops are evidently the mouths by which the 
animal imbibes and difeharges ntoidure. When the 
Airface is very much magnified, it appears covered with 
little mafles of triple, cquididant, diining fpines. 

9. hacuJlrUt creeping fponge, has ereft, cylindrical, 
and obtufe branches. It is found in lakes in Sweden 
and England. 

10. FluviasHiSf river fponge, is green, ereA, brittle, 
and irregularly difpofed in numerous branches. It 
abounds in many parts of Europe, in the frcHi rivers of 
Ruflia and Engtand, but particularly in the river Thames. 
It fcareely exoibits any fymptoms of life, is of a fidiy 
fincll : its pores, or mouths are fometimes filled with 
grecu gelatinous globules. It differs very little from 
the Uicuftris. 

. So early as the days of Aridotle (ponges were fup- 
pofed to pofTcfs animal jife ; the perfons employed in 
colle<l:\ing them having obferved them dirink when torn 
from the rocks, thus exhibiting fymptoms nf ftnfatinn. 
The fame opinion prevailed in the time of Pliny : But 
no, attention was paid to this fubje^ till Ccunt Mar- 
figli nstamined them, and declared them vegetables. Dr 
P^yfouell, ill a paper which be fent to the Royal So- 
ciety in the year 175a, and ,iu a fccond in 1757, af- 
firmed they were nut vegetables, but tlie produdlion of 
animals;, and has accordingly deferibed the animalu, and 
the procefs whieh. they performed in making the 
fpoiigcs. Mr. Ellis, in the year 1762, was at great 
pains to difeover thefe animals. For this piirpofe he 
di(Tc(?ltd the fpongia ureiis, and was furprifed in lind a 
great mimhcr of fir.all worms of the genus cf neieis or 
fca-fcolopcudra, which haJ pierced tlicir way through 


the foft fuhftaacc of the fponge in quell of a fafe re- 
treat, niat this was really the cafe, he was fully afl'ii- J) , 
red of, by mrpe6tiDg a number of fpecimens of the 
fame fort of fpcHigo, juft frefh from the fca. He put 
them into a glafs filled with fea water ; and then, inftead 
of feeing any of the little animals which Dr Peyfancll 
deferibed, he obferved the papillae or fmall holes with 
wiiich the papillae are furroundtd contrafl and dilate 
tbemfelves. He examined another variety of the fame 
fpecies of fponge, and plainly perceived the fmall tubes 
infpire and expire the w'atcr. He therefore concluded, 
that the fponge is an animal, and that the ends or 
openings of the branched tubes are the mouths by 
which It receives its nourifhment, and difeharges its ex- 
crements. 

SPONSORS, among Chriftians, arc thofe perfons 
who, ill the office of baptifm, anfwer or are furcties 
for the perfons baptized. 

SPONTANEOUS, a term applied to fuch motions 
of the body and operations of the mind as we perform 
of ourfelves without any conftraint. 

SPOON-BILL, in ornithology. See Plata LXA. 

SPOONING, in the fea-langiiage, is faid of a (hip, 
wftiicli being under fail in a dorm at fea, is unable to 
bear it, and confcquciitly forced to go right before the 
wind. 

SPORADES, among ancient aftronomers, a name 
given to fuch (lars as were not included in any coiitU^- 
lation. 

SPORADIC DISEASES, among phyficians, arc fuch 
as feize particular perfons at any time or fcafon, and iu 
any place ; in which fenfe they are diiliuguilhed from 
epidemical and cndemical difeafes. 

SPOTS, in altronomy, certain places of the fun*s or 
moon's difk, obferved to be either more bright or dark 
than the reft ; and accordingly called facuU et maculm^ 

See Astxonomy, Index. 

SPOTS WOOD (John), archbifhop of St An- 
drew’s in Scotlaud, was defeended from the lairds of 
Spotfwuod in the Merfe, and was born in the year 
1565. He was educated in the univ;'r(ity of Gkfgow, 
and fuccccdcd his father in the parfonage of Caldtr 
when but 18 years of age. In 1601 be aiteuded Eodu- 
wick duke of Lenox as his chaplain, in -ait embaify to 
the court of France for confirming the ancient amity 
between the two nations, and returned in the ambinfia- 
dor's retinue through England. When he entered in- 
to the arclibiliic'pric of Glafgovv, he found there wds 
not lool. tterliiTg of yearly revenue left ; yet fuch 
was his care for his fucerffora, he .greatly impro- 
ved it, and mneli to the fatisfactioilof his diocele. i\i- 
ter having filled this fee 1 1 years, he was niifcd to that 
of St Aiidrcw’s in 1615, and made primate and nictru- 
politaii of all Scotland. He prehded in fcveral ufTem- 
blica for reftoring the ancient diftipline, and bringing 
the church ®f Scotland to fame fort of uniformity , with 
that of Englaud. He continued in high efteeiu with 
King James I, nor was he Icfs valued by King CharLs 1. 
who was crowned by him in 1633, ijn the abbey- 
church of Holyroodlioufe. In 1635, upon the death 
of the carl of Kinnoul chancellor ol Scotland, gur pri- 
mate was advanced to that poll ; buthad fcareely held 
it four years,* when the confufious beginning in Scot- 
land, he v/as obliged to retire into.England | and being 
broken wit}^ age, grief, and ficknefs, died at London in 
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■ffpotst I ^ and vvaB interred in Wcftminftcr-abbfy. He wrote 

t( A Hiftory of the Cliurch of Scotland from the year 
^ ^*^'*^* ^ 103 to the reign of King Jamt-B VI. in folio, 

" SPOUT, or JVnter-Srour, Sec JVdTKK-Spout^ 
Spout-F^. See SoLhN. 

SPRAT (Dr Thomas), bifhop of Rocheftcr, wai 
born in 1636. Pie had his education at Oxford^ and 
after the Reftoration entered into holy orders. He 
became fellow of the Royal Society, chaplain to 
George duke of Buckingham, and chaplain in ordi- 
nary to King Charles II. In 1667 publilhed the 
Hiftory of the Royal Society, and a Life of Mr Cow- 
ley ; who, by his laft will, left to his care his printed 
w^orks and MSS. which were accordingly publiftied by 
him. In 1668 he was inftalled prebendary of Weft- 
minfter; in 1680, was appointed canon of Windfori 
in i683,dean ofWeftroinflcr ; and in 1684, confccrated 
to the bilbopric of Rocheftcr. He was clerk of the clo- 
fet to King James II. ; in 1685, made dean of the 
chapel royal ; and the year following, was appointed 
one of the commilConers for ecclefiaftical affairs. In 
1692 his lordftiip, with fcvcral other perfona, was 
charged with treafon by two men, who drew up an aC- 
fociation, in which they whofe nannes were fubferibed 
declared their refolution to reftore King James; to feizc 
the princefs of Orange, dead or alive ; and to be ready 
with 30,000 men to meet King James when he ftiould 
land. To this they put the names of Sancroft, Sprats 
Marlborough, Salifbury, and others. The bifhop was 
arrefted, and kept at a mcffcngcr*s, under aftri£I^uard, 
for eleven days. His houfc was fcarched, and his pa- 
pers feized, among which nothing was found of a trea- 
forrable appearance, except one memorandum, in the 
follpwing words : Thorou^h^paced doBrme* Being afle- 
ed at his examination tlie meaning of the words, he 
fatd that, about 20 years before, curiofity bad led hiip 
to hear Daniel Burgefs preach } and that being ftruck 
with his account of a certain kind of doArinc, which 
he faid entered at one ear^ and pacing through the head 
went out at the other j he had inferted the memorandum 
in his table-book, that he might not lofe the fubftance 
of fo ftrange a fermon. His innocence being proved^ 
he was fet at liberty, when he publifhed an account of 
his examination and deliverance ; which made fuch an 
iraprellion upon him, that he commemorated it through 
life by a yearly day of tbankfgiving. He lived to the 
79th year of his age, and died May 2o. 1713. His 
works, befides a few poems of little value, are, *• The 
Hiftory of the Royal Society j” ** The Life of Cow- 
ley ** The Anfwcr to Sorbicre ** The Hiftory of 
the Ryc-houfc Plot The Relation of his own Ex- 
amination and a volume of ** Sermons.’’ Dr Johnfpn 
fays, ** 1 have heard it obferved, with great juftnefs 
that every book is of a different kind, and that each 
has its diftinfl and chara6leriftical excellence.” 

SvRAT, in ichthyology. See Clove a, 

SPRAY, the fprinkling of the fea, which is driven 
from the top of a wave in ftormy weather. , It differs 
from fpoon drift, as being only blown occaftonally from 
the broken furface of a high wave ; w'hereaa the latter 
continues to Ay horizontally along the fea, without in- 
termiffion, during the excefs of a tempeft or hurricane. 

SPRING, in natural hiftory, a fountain or fourpe 
of water rifitig out of the ground. 

Mtrny^hlivt been the conje£tures of philofopheri con* 
t 


cernitig the origin of fountains, and great pains have Spring; 
been taken both by the fnenibera of tlw Royal Society * ' * 

and tbofe of tlie Academy of Sciences at Paris, in or- 
der to nfeertain the true caute of it. It was Ariftetlc^s 
opinion, and held by moft of the aweient philofophurs 
after him, that the air contained in the caver4is of the 
earth* being condenfed by cold near its furface, was 
thereby changed into water ; and that it made its way 
through where it could And a paffage* * But we have 
no experience of any fuch tranfinuiation of air into wa« 
ter. 

Thofe who imagine that fountains owe their origia 
to waters brought from the fea by fubterrancous du^s, 
give a tolerable account bow they lofc their fnltneiii 
by percolation as they pafs through the earth ; but they 
find great difficulty in explaining by what power the 
water rifes above the level of the foa to near tlie tops 
of mountains, where fprings generally abound ; it be* 
ing contrary to the laws of hydroftatics, that a fiuid 
fhould rife in a tube above the level of ita fourcc. How- 
ever, they have found two ways whereby they endca* 
vour to extricate themfclvcs from this difficulty. The 
one is that of Des Cartes, who imagines, tliat after 
the water is become fre(b by percolation, it is railed 
out of the caverns of the earth in vapour towards its 
furface ; where meeting with rocks near the tops of 
mountains in the form of arches or vaults, it fticks to 
them, and runs down their fides, (like water in an 
alembic), till it meets with proper receptacles, from 
which it fopplies the fountains. Now this is a .mere 
hypotbefis, without foundation or probability : for, in 
the fii'ft place, we know of no internal heat of the earth 
to caufe fuch evaporation j or if that w’-ere allowed, yet 
it is quite incredible that there (hould he any caverns fo 
fmooth and void of protuberances as to aafwer the ends 
of an alembic, in colle&ingand condenfiiig the vapours 
together in every place where fountains arile. Thera 
are others (as Vareniut, Itc.) who fuppofe that the wa- 
ter may rife through the pores of the earth, as through 
capillary tubes by attraction. But hereby they (how, 
that they are quite unacquainted with what TtlateB to 
the motion of a fiuid through fu«;h tubes : for when a' 
capillary tube opens into a cavity at its upper end, or 
grows larger and larger, fo as to oeafe to be oapillary 
at that end, the water will not afeend through that tuba 
into the cavity, or beyond where thettihe is capillary f 
becaufe that part of the perijphery of the cavity^ which 
is partly above the furface of the water and partly be-^ 
low it, is not of the capillary kind. Nay, u the ca- 
vity is continually fiiMlicd with vrater, it will be at* 
traded into the capillary tube, and run down k as 
through a funnel, if the lower end is immerged in the 
fame fluid, as in this cafe it is fuppofed to be* 

It has been a generally received opinion, and ttudi 
efpoufed by Mariottc (a diligent obferver of nature), 
that the rife of fprings is owing to the rains and uiekro 
fnow. According to kim^ the rain-water which falls 
upon the hills and mountains, peaetrating the furfacet 
meets with clay or rocks contiguous to etch other i 
along which it runs, without being able to penetrate 
them, till, being got to the bottom of the mountain, 
or to a confiderablc diftance from the top, it breaks 
out of the ground, and forms fprings. 

In order to examine this opinion, Mr Perrault, dSc 
la Hire, and D. Stdekau, cndcavouiisd to make an 

eftimate 
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cftiflUate of the quantity of rain and fnow that falls m ThcThamcf,th«iJ, he finds by menfuration to difeharge Spr ing, 
the fpace of a year, to fee whether it would be fwffici- about ao, 300,00c tons of water a day. If therefore 
ent to afford a quantity of water equal to that which is the above faid nine rivers yield ten times as mucli water 
annually difeharged into the feaby the rivers. There- as the Thames doth, it will follow, that all of them to- 
fult of their inquiries was, that the quantity of rain and gether yield but 1817 millions of tons in a day, which 
fnow which fell in a year into a cylindrical veflei would is but little more thau onc>tHird of what is proved to be 
fill it (if ftcured from evaporating) to the height of raifed in vapour out of the Mcditermnean in the fame 
about nineteen inches. Which quantity D. Sidelcau time. We have therefore from hence a fourcc abun- 

Slowed, was notfulficient to fupply the rivers j for that dantly fuffieient for the fupply of fountains, 

tbofe of England, Ireland, and Spain, difeharge U Now having found that the vapour exhaled from 
greater quantity of water annually, than the rain, ac- the fea is a fuffieient fupply for the fountains, he pro- 
cording to that f aperiment, is able to fupply. Befides ceeds in the next place to confider the manner in which 
which, another obfervation was made by them at the they are raifed ; and how they arc condenfed into water 
fame time, viz. that the quantity of water raifed in va- again, and conveyed to the fources of fprings. 
pour, one year with another, amounted to about thirty- In order to this he confiders, that if an atom of 
two inches, which is thirteen more than falls in rain ; a water was expanded into a fhell or bubble, fo as to be 
plain indication that the water of fountains is not fup- ten times as big in diameter as when it was water, that 
plied by rain and melted fnow. atom would become fpecifically lighter than air ; and 

Thus the true caufc of the origin of fountains rc- therefore would rife fo long as the warmth which iirfl. 

mained undifeovered, till Dr Halley, in making his ce- feparated it from the fnrfacc of the water Ihould conti- 

leflial obfervations upon the tops of the mountains at nuc to diftend it to the fame degree; and confequcntly, 

St Helena, about 800 yards above the level of the fca, that vapours may be raifed from the furface of the fca 
found, that the quantity of vapour which fell there (even in that manner, till they arrive at a certain height inthc 
when the fley waa clear) was fo great, that it veiy much atmofphcre, at which they find air of equal fpecific gra- 
impeded his obfervations, by covering his glafles with vity with thcmfclves. Here they will float till, being 
water every half quarter of an hour ; and upon that he condenfed by cold, they become fpecifically heavier thau 
attempted to determine by experiment the quantity of the air, and fall down in dew ; or being driven by the 
vapour exhaled from the furface of the fca, as far as it winds againfl the fidcs of mountains (many of which 

rifes from heat, in order to try whether that might be far furpafs the ufual height to which the vapours would 

a fuffieient fupply for the water continually difcbargcd of therofclvcs afeend), arc compelled by the llrtani of 
by founuins. The procefa of his* experiment was as the air to mount up with it to the tops of them; w'hcrc 

follows: He took a vcFel of water faked to the fame being condenfed into water, they prefently precipitate, 

degree with that of fca water, in which he placeda iher- and glctting down by the crannies of the Hones, part 
xnometer ; and by means of a pan of coals brought the them enters into the caverns of the hills ; which bc- 

watcr to the fame degree of heat, which is obferved to iog once filled, all the overplus of water that comes thi- 

bc that of the air in our hotteft fummer ; this done, lie ther runs over by the loweft place, and breaking out by 
fixed the veffid of water with the thermometer in it to the fulesofthc hills forms fingle fprings. Many of thefc 
one end of a pair of fcales, and cxaftly couuterpoifcd it running down by the valleys between the ridges of the 
with weights on the other: then, at the end of two hills, and coming to unite, form little rivulets or brooks; 
hours, he found, by the alteration made in the weight many of thefe agdi:i meeting in one common valley, and 
ol the vcfTel, that about a fixtieth part of an inch of gaining the plain ground, being grown Itfs rapid, bc- 
the depth of the water was. gone off in vapour; and come a river j and many of ihcfe being united in one 
therefore, in twelve hours, one tenth of an inch would common channel, make fuch ftreams as the Rhine and 
have gone off. Now this accurate obferver allows the the Danube ; which latter, he obfcwcs, one would 
^Icditcrrancan fea to be forty degrees long, and four hardly think to be a collciStion of water coridcu fed out 
broad, (the broader parts compenfating for the narrow- of vapour, unlefs we confider how vail a trHi 5 l of ground 
cr,. £t}< 4 lMLt its whole furface is 160 fquarc degrees) ; that riverdrains, and that it is thefumofall thofe fprings 

whiah> according to the experiment, mull yield at leail which break out on the feuth fide of the Carpatliiau 

5,380,000,000 tons of water : In which account no re- mountains, and.on the north fide of the immenfe ridge 
gard is had to the wind and the agitation of the furface of the Alps, which is one continued chain of mountains 
of the fea both which undoubtedly promote the evapo- from Switzerland to the Black Sea. 
ration. Thus one part of the vapoius whicli are blown on 

It remained now to compare this quantity of water the land it returned by the rivers into the fea from 
with that which is daily conveyed into the fame fea by whence it capie. Another part falls into the fea before 
the rivers. The only way to do which was to compare it reaches the land ; and this is the icafon why the ri- 
them with fome known river; and accordingly he takes vers do not return fo much wratcr into the Mcditma- 

hia computation from the river Thames; and, to avoid ncan as is raifed in vapour. A third part falls on the 

all ohjei^ions, makes allowances, probably greater than* low lands, where it affords nourilhmcnt to plants ■ yet 
what were abfoliitely ncceflary. it does not reft there, but is again exhaled in vapour by 

The Mediterranean receives the following confider- the adlion of the fun, and is cither carried by tlie winds 
able rivers, viz. the Iberus, the Rhone, the Tyber, the to the fea to fall in rain or dew lhere,„ or clfe to the 
Po, the Danube, the Nieftcr, the Boryfthenes, thcTa- mountains to become the fources of fpring:. , 
nais, and the Nile. Each of thefe he fuppofes to bring- However, it is not 10 be fuppofed that uU founuiu# 
down ten times as much water as the Thames, whereby arc owing to one and the fame cavfc ; but ilidifomc 

he allows for fma&r rivers which fall into the fame fca. proceed from rain and meUed fnow, which, fubfiding 

through 
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Spi ing. tliroii^h tlie furfacc of tbe cartb> makei ltd way into 

— — \ certain cavities* and thence iffucs out in the fbtm of 

fpringa ; bcoaufe the waters of fevcral are found to in- 
cTcafe and diixtiuiih in proportion to the rain which faUs: 
tint others a^iny efprcially foch as are faltt Rod fpring 
near the fea^mone, owe their origin to fca-water perco- 
lated through the earth ; and fome to both thefe caufes : 
though without doubt mod of them, and efpccially 
fuch as fpring near the tops of high mountains, receive 
their waters from vapours, as before explained. 

This reafoning of Dr Halley's is confirmed by more 
recent obfervations and difeoveries. It is now found, 
that though water is a tolerable condudor of the elec- 
trie fluid, diy earth is an clediric per fe^ confequcntly 
tile dry land onift always be in an ele^riCed ftate com- 
pared with the ocean, unlefs in fuch particular cafes as 
are mentioned under the article EARTHctiJAXt, 82. 
It is alfo well known, that fuch bodies as are in an 
clc^lritied date, whether plus or minus t will attradl va- 
pour, or other light fubilances that come near them* 
Hence the vapours that arc raifed from the ocean muft 
ncccffarily have a tendency to approach die land in great 
quantity, even without the ailKlance pf the wind, though 
this lall muft undoubtedly contribute greatly towards 
the fame purpofc, as Dr Halley juflly obferves. In 
like maimer, the higher grounds arc always in a more 
cleftrificd ftatc than the Tower ones ; aud hence the 
vapours having once left tbe ocean and approached the 
fhore, are attraAcd by the high mountains ; of which 
hir Pennant gives an in dance in Snowdon. Hence we 
may fee the reafon why fprings are fo common in the 
neighbourhood of mountains, they being fo ^dvanta- 
gcoufly formed in every refpeA for colledtiug and con* 
denfing the vapours into water. 

The heat of fprings is generally the fame with 
the mean temperature of the atmofphcre. The mean 
temperature of the fouth of England is 4®® ; in 
Scotland, near Edinburgh, it is 45® ; in the north 
of Ireland, it is 48°, and on the fouth coaft about 
5 1®. At Upfal, in Sweden, it is 43®» and in Paris 
53°. According to accurate experiments made by 
eminent phUofopbers, tbe heat of the fprings in thefe 
different countries correfponds with the medium tem- 
perature. We have not heard that fimilar experiments 
have been made in other countnes, or wc flipuld have 
been careful to collefl them. We do not, however, 
doubt but they hate been made ia mod countries of 
Europe ; yet w« fufpcA Mtilc attention has been paid 
to this fubjedi within tlst tropical regions; 

TThough this coiriddence of the heat of fprings with 
the mean temperature of the climate where they flow, 
feems to be a general faffc, yet it admits of many ex- 
ceptions. In many parts of the world there arc fprings 
which not only exceed the mean temperature, but even 
the ibongeft meridian heat ever known in the torrid re- 
gions. The fbllowittg feabk will give a diftiwSt notion 
of the degrees of heat wkiek diflferent fprings have been 
found to poffcfs, according to the experiments phi- 
lofophcrs. It is ncccffary to remark, that experiroems 
made upon the fame fprings^ made by different perfons, 
vary a Ihtle from one another, which may be owing to 
many accidents eafily accounted • for* Where tto is 
the cafe, we fhall mention both the Wwad and' highell 
degree of heat whici^ has been afcrlbad to the (aotc 
fpringt accorditig to Fahrenheit^ tbemiometer* 
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Buxton, 

Matlock, 

Bath^ King’s bath# 

Aix-laXhapclie, 

Barege, 

Pifa, 

Caroline baths Prudel orrfuri^ 
in Bohemia^ ous, >6*5 

Iceland, Geyxer, 212 

In cold countries, where congelation takes place, the 
heat of the earth is confidcrably above the freezing 
point, and continues fo through the whole year. From 
experiments that have been made in mines and deep pits, 
it appears that this heat is uniform and iUtionary at a 
certain depth. But as the heat of thefe fprings far 
exceeds the common heat of the internal parts of the 
earth, it rouli be occafioned by caufes peculiar to cer- 
tain ^ces 5 but what thefe caxfes arc ft is no cafy mat- 
ter to determine. We arc Certain, indeed, that hot 
fprings receive their heat from fomc fubterranean caufe; 
but it is 1 matter of difficulty to inve^igate how this 
heat is produced and preferred. Thepnes, however, 
have been formed on this fobjef^* The fubtcrraocan 
heat has been aferibed to the cle£lrical fluid, and to a 
great body of fire xn the centre of the earth x 
lufpeA that the nature of the ekflrical fluid and ks cf* 
feds arc not fufficicntly undcrflood, Jis to the fuppo- 
lition that the heat of fpring® » owing tp a central fire, 
it is too hypothetical to require any refoution. From 
what then docs this heat origmt^, and whence is 
the fuel which has produced it for fo many ages ? To 
enable us to anfwcr thefe queftions with prccifion, more 
information is necclTary than wc have hwhcrio obtained 
refpcaing the ftrnaure of the interiirf parts of the 
earth* It is peculiarly requifitc that wc fliopld be made 
acquainted with tbe foflilt which are moft common in 
thofc places where hot fprings abouixi* We (hould 
then perhaps difeovertbat hot fprHJg.s always pafs, thro' 
bodies of a combulliWe nature « is well known 
diemifis, that when water is mixed with %ht vilyiphe 
acid, a degree of b^at is produced fuperior to that pf 
boiling water. Tt is alfo an cftablifced faa, ti»at, wh<m 
water meets with pyrites, that k, a miat^re of fulphur 
and iron, a violent inflammation, takej^ place. ^If, ^rre- 
fore, wc could prove that thefe materiajs agift iuthf (^ra- 
ta from wliich not forings arc derived, we mould be en- 
abled to give a fatiifiaory sccounl of this curious pbeno- 
menoD. As fomc apology for this fiipppfition, we may 
add, that moll of the hot fprings memioned above have 
been found by analyGs to be impregpafcd with fulphur, 
and fomc of them with iron. It muft, however, be ac- V X »' 
knowledgcd, that the hot fprings of Iceland, which arc * 

2 1 2®, the heat of boiling water, according to an accurate ^ , 
analyfis of their contents by the ingenious Dr BiaCk, 
were neither found to contain iron nor fplphur. It 
will therefore, perhaps, be ucceflary that we fhould wait 
with parience, and continue to coUeft fafts, till the fei- 
cnccs of chemijlry and miiicmlpgy be fo far ad- 
v^'cd. Bs.toenaWc us to form a .perma^nent theoi7 on 
tkiaiubja$. , 

Springs are of differeot kind% Some arc perennial, 
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^pr^ng or continue to flow during the whol? year ; others flow 
Smin. ‘during the rainy feafon ; fume ebb and flow. At 

, » Torbay there is one of this kind, which ebbs and flows 

or fix inches every hour. There is another near 
Corifo in It ily, which ebbed and flowed three times a- 
day in the time of Pliny, and continues to do ftill. A 
fpring near Hcnly foinetimes flows for two years to- 
gether, and then dries up for an equal period. The 
caufe of this is explained under the article Hydrosta- 
tics, N® 26. For the ingredients found in fprings, 
fee MiNFK.ir. JVaterSi and Watv-K. 

Spring, in mechanics, denotes a thin piece of tem- 
pered flccl, or other claflic fubltancc, which being 
wound up ferves to put machines in motion by its eh- 
fticity, or endeavours to unbend itfelf ; fuch is the 
fpring of a witch, clock, or the like. 

Spring, /’Vr, in cofmography, denotes one of the 
feafons of the year; commencing, in the northern parts 
of the world, on the day the fun enters the firft degree 
of Aries, which is about the loth day of March, and 
ending when the fun leaves Gemini ; or, more ftriftly 
and generally, the fpring begins on the day when the 
diiUnce of the fun's meridian altitude from the zenith, 
being on the increafe, is at a medium between the great- 
efl and leaft. The end of the fpring coincides with the 
beginning of fnmmer. See SuMMJsm. - * 

SpRiNG-Vide» See AbtaonCim v iini Ti»b. 
Burmn^~SpRi»iss» See Bt/RNitfc^Sprin^f, 

Springer, or in zoology. See Cafra. 

SPRIT, 8 fmall boom or pole which croflesthe fail 
of a boat diagonally, from the maR to the upper 
hindmoft corner of the fail, which it is ufed to extend 
and elevate } the lower end of the fpHt refls m a fort of 
wreath or collar called the fmoUer^ which encirolci the 
waft in that place, 

SPRITSAIL. Sec Sail and Ship, 
SpRtrsAtL-Topfdil, See Sail and Ship. 
SPRUCE-trer, Sec Pinus, 

SpRvcM*Seerf a cheap and wholefomc liquor, which 
is thus made : Take of water i6 gallons, and boil the 
half bf it. Put the water thus boiled, while inTull heat, 
to the referved cold part, which (hould be previoufly 
put into a barrel or other veflel ; then add 16 pounds of 
treacle or molaflVs, with a few table fpoonfuls of the 
eflence of fprtice, ftirring the whole well together ; add 
half R pint of yeaft, and keep it in a temperate fitua- 
UOn, with the bung hole open, for two days, till the 
fermentation be abated. Then clofe it up and bottle it 
off, and it will be fit for being drunk in a few days af- 
terwards. In North America, and perhaps in other 
countries, where the black and white fprucc firs abound, 
inftead of adding the ^rnce of the fpruce at the fame 
time with the molufles, they make a deco6tion of the 
leavea and fmall branches of thefe trees, and find the 
liquor equally good. It is a powerful aatifeorbu- 
lie, and may prove very ufcful in long fea yoj* 
ages. 

SPUNGE, or Sponge. Sec Spongia. 
SPUNGING, in gunnery, the cleaning of the infidc 
of a gun with a fponge, in order to prevent any fparks 
of fire f jm remaining in it, which would endanger the 
the life of him that (hould load it again. 

SPUN-yaRn, among Tailors, is a kind of line made 
frfjm rope yarn, and ufed for feizing or fattening 
things topether. » 
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SPUNK, in botany. Sec Boletus. fipunV 

SPUR, a piece of metal coniifting of two branches II 
cncompalfing a horfecnan's heel, and a rowel in form of 
of a ftar, advancing out behind to prick the borfe. 

Spvk fringed Water Hen, See Parka. 

SPURGE in botany. Sec Euphoreia. 

Sptf Ran- Laurel. See Daphne. 

SPURREY, ill botany. See Spergula. 

SPY, a perfon hired to watch the anions, motions, 
iiC. of another ; particularly what palTcs in a camp. 

When a fpy is difeovered, be is hanged immediately. 

SQUADRON, in military affairs^ denotes a body 
of horft* whofe number of men is not fixed ; but ia 
ufually from 100 to 200. 

S'^VAHRON of Ships ^ either implies a detachment of 
(hips employed on any particular expedition, or the 
third part of a naval armament. 

SQi.TADS, in a military fenfe, are certain divifions 
of a cumpr^ny into fo many fquads, generally into three 
or four. The ufe of forming companies into as many 
fquads of infpe£tion as it has feijeants and corpurals, 
is proved by ibofc regiments who have pra 61 ifed that 
method : as by it the irregularity of the foldiers is con- 
fiderably reftrained, their drefs improved, and the dtf- 
CTpline of the regiment in general mott remarkably for- 
wardied. Every officer fhould have a roll of bis com- 
pany by fquads. 

SQUALL, a fuddenand violent blaft of wind, ufu- 
ally occafioned by the interruption and reverberation of 
thew'ind from high mountains. Thefe arc very frequent 
in the Mediterranean, particularly that part of it which 
is known by the name of the Levant^ as produced by 
the repulfion and new direAion which the wind meets 
with in its paflage between the various iflands of the 
Archipelago. 

SQITALUS, Shark, in ichthyology ; a genus ar- 
ranged by Linnarus under the clafs of amphibia^ and the 
order of nanta^ but by Gmclin referred to the clafs of 
pijeety and order of chondroptery^iu The head is obtufc ; 
on the fides of the neck there are from 4 to 7 femilnnar 
f^iracles. The eyes are oblong, veitical, half covered, 
and before the foramen ttmporale. The month is fituat- 
ed in the anterior and lower part of the head, and is 
armed with fcvcral rows of teeth, which arc feirated, 
acute, partly moveable and partly fixed, and unequal in 
form. The body is oblong, tapering and rough, with 
very tender prickles, l^he ventral fins are much lefs 
than the pectoral, and are fittiated round the anus and 
genitals. There arc 32 fpecits ; the ifabella canicula 
or greater dog fifh; carulus or fmallcr dog fi(h ; ftellaris; 
galeus or tope ; muftellus or fmooth hound ; ctrratus ; 
barb..tus or barbu ; tigrinus or tigre ; Africanus or 
galonnc ; occllatus or neilU ; '/yg«na or balance li/h ; 
tibiiro or pantouflier of Brouflbnct ; grifeus or grifet ; 

Tiilpes or fea-fox ; longicaudus ; glaucus or blue (hark ; 
cornubius, porbeagle, or bcaumaris-ftiark ; cinereus or 
pcrlon ; maximus ; carchariaa or white fliark ; priftis 
op feie ; fpinofus or bouclc ; acanthias or piked dog 
fifh ; feriiandinus ; fpinax or fagre 5 fquamofus orecail- 
leux ; centrina or humnntin ; indiem ; Americanus or 
liche ; fquatina or angel iifli ; mafTafa ; and kumal. The 
following are the moft remarkable x 

1. The ifabella Has a wrinkly fiem, Rod the 
anterior dorfal fin is perpendicular to tbe abdominal fins. 

The body is fomewhat fiat \ the head Ihort, large, and 
4 X " obtufc. 
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obtiife. The teeth are diipofed in (iic ro^'Si ccytnprcfied, 
iliorty and triangular, having a notch on each fide of 
their bafec.'^The eyes are funk ; the iris is of a copper 
colour, and the pupil is black and oblong. The fins 
of the back are ahnoik fquare ; the caudal fin is divided 
into two lobes, and the lateral line is parallel to the 
back. The upper part of the body is of a reddtlh alh- 
colour, with blackilh fpats dtfpofed irregularly. The 
under part is of a dirty white hue. This fpecics is 
found near New Zealand, and is about 21 fc^^t long. 

2. Canicula^ greater dog^fifli, or fpotted fhark» is 
diftinguiflicd by large iiollrils, which arc covered by 
a lobe and worm-fhaped flap, or by the poiition of the 
anal fin, which is at an equal diilance from the anus 
and tail. The body is fpotted ; the head is finall, with 
a thort fnout ; the eyes are oblong ; the iris whitifli ; 
tlje mouth ij large ami oblong, armed with three rows 
of tcctli ; the tongue is cartilaginous; the anus is be- 
fore the miilJlc of the body ; the firfl dorlal fin is be- 
hind the ventral fins ; the other, which is Icfs, is almofl; 
oppolltc the anal fin ; the caudal fui is narrow and mar- 
ginated. This fpccics is found in almoll every fca, is 
about four feet long, extremely voracious, generally 
feeding on fiflies, and is long lived. The Ikiii, wdiich 
is fpotted like a leopard’s, is ui'cd when dried for vari* 
ous purpofes. 

3. Cututusy fmaller dog fifli, has a large head ; the 
pupil of the eyes is black ; the iris white ; the fnout is 
of a bright hue ; the mouth which is large, is fituated 
between th« nolknla, and is armed with four rows of 
teeth ferrated with three points bent inwards ; thofe in 
the middle between the two mandibles arc longer than 
the reft. The tongue is broad and fmooth : the f{)ira- 
clcs are five ; the back ia tapering and ycllowilh ; the 
lidcs arc fomewliat coinprclTcd ; the tall longer than the 
body, and the caudal fin is narrow and margiiiated ; the 
anteiior anal aud dorfal fins aic behind the ventral ; the 
poficrior dorfal fia is oppofite to the anal. It inhabits 
the Mcdiienanean, Northern, and Indian ocean, and 
lb two or three feet long. 

4. StellarUy or greater cat fifli. The head is mark- 
ed with points ; the abdominal fins are united and (harp 
at the apex ; the dorfal fijis extend almoli to tlie tail ; 
the ikin is reddilh, marked with black fpotsof different 
ilzes, and is of a dirty afh colour below. It is from two 
to fix feet long ; refcmbles the canicula, hut daiinguifli- 
ed by larger and fewer fpota, by a fnout fomewhat long- 
er, a tailfomewbat fiiortcr, and nolirils almofl (hut. It 
bangs forth 19 or 20 young at a time. It inhabits the 
kluropean leas, living clirefly ou Ihcll fifli, mollufcae, 

other fmall filhce. The dorfal fins arc equal ; the 
anterior one being behind the middle of the body, and 
the poflerior one being a little behiud the auul. 

.5. Tigriuusy or tigre, is about 15 foet long; the body 
is lung^ of unequal thicknefs, black, iutcHpcifod with 
\>hitc flripca and fpots irregularly aud tranfverrely.*^ 
The head is large ; the mouth is low and tranfverfc, the 
upper jaw having two curls v the upper lip is thick and 
proxnhient ; there are five fpiraclcs on each fide, the two 
kfl being united fo as to give tike appearance only of 
four ; the mandibles are armed with very fmall pointed 
teeth : tlie tongue is ihorl and thick ; the eyes fmall 
audobiong 1 tl^ pupil axure coloured t the iris black. 
The abdomen is broad ; the pcftoral fins art broad, and 
roHAtted^nt \hiS' cittrcmlty. The anteriordorfid is o£q>o- 
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iUe to the ventral fins, and the poilcrior dorfal iin to the SqnalufK 
anal. The tail is compreiTed on both fides, and the fin — 
which terminates it is hollow. The tigrinus is found 
in tlie Indian ocean, and lives chiefly on thcll filh. See 
Plate CCCCI.XXVi. fig. j. 

7. matteau, or balance- fifli, is frequently fix 
feet lopg, and weighs yoolbs. I’be head is elongated 
on each fide ; the fore part is bent back, and convex 
both above and below. At the extremities of the elon^ 
gated part arc the eyes, which arc large, prominent, and 
dircdled downwards ; the iris is oi a golden colour ; 
the mouth is arched, and near the beginning of the 
trunk. It has a horrible appearance, from the teeth, 
which arc arranged in three or four rows, and are broad, 
pointed and ferrated on both Tides, The tongue is 
thick, broad, and like a man’s. The trunk is long and 
tapering: the fins arc femicircolar cn the margin, and 
black at the bafis ; the ventral finsaie feparatc; the anal 
and poflerior dorfal fins are fmsU; the anterior dorfal 
fin is Urge, and near the head ; the caudal is long. — 

This fpccics inhabits the Mediterranean fea and the 
Indian ocean. It is one of the moll voracious of the 
whole tribe. See fig. 2. 

8. Vulbeiy or fea fox, is moil remarkable for the great 
length of its tail, the body being about feven feet and 
the tail fix feet long. The head is (bort and conical ; 
the eyes are large ; the jaws are armed in a dieadful 
manner with three rows of triangular, comprefled, and 
pointed teeth ; the tongue is blunt ; the lateral line is 
flraight. The anterior dorfal fin is placed about the 
middle of the back; the poflerior, which confifts of two 
pointed lobes, is cqipofite to the anal fin ; the ventral 
fi IS TTC very near one another; tlie anal is acuminated ; 
the inferior lobe of the tail is about a foot long ; the 
upper which is iliaped like a fey the, is five times 
longer. This fpecies inhabits the Mediterranean, the 
coait of Scotland and Engliuid, It is covered with 
fmall fcales ; its back is afli- coloured, belly whitifli. It 
is extremely voracious. The ancients flylfd this filh 

and vulpesy from its fuppofed cunning. They 
believed, that when it had the misfortune to hatx taken 
a bait, it fwallowed the hook till it got at the cOrd^ 
which it bit off, and fo efcaped, 

9. Glavcusy or blue (hark, is about feven feet long. 

The colour of the back is a fine blue ; the belly a filvery 
white; the head is flat ; the eyes fmall and roundiih ; 
the teeth are almofl triangular, elongated and pointed, 
but not ferrated. The anus is very near the tail ; the 
anterior dorfal fin is fituated before the ventral fins, 
about the middle of tlie body, and is almofl triangular ; 
tlic poflerior dorfal fin is equal to the anal fin, and is 
placed nearer the tail ; the pedloral fins are large, long, 
and marginated ; and the ventral are bkic above and 
white below ; the caudal is blue, divided into two lobes, 
of which the fuperior ia much longer than the inferior 
lobe. This fpccies is frequent in every fea, and is fierce 
but not very deilrudive in ourfeas. 

lO. The maximuty bafleing (hark, or the fun-fifli of 
the Iri(h. This fpecies has been long known to the in- 
habitants of the fouthand wefl of Ireland and Scotland, 
and thofe of Caernarvon (hire and Anglefea ; !»ut ha- 
ving never been confidered in any otl^ tbaii a com* 
mcrcial view, is defciibcd by no li^glKh writer except 
Mr Ponnant f and, what is worfe, miftaken for and 
confounded with the Inna of Rundeiedos, the fame 

that 
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fiijualus. tliat our Englifh vrrircrd call the The Iriih 

and Wchh give it the fame name, from its lying as if to 
fun itfclf on thefurfact of the water ; and for the fame 
Fig- 3. reafon Mr Pennant calls it the bafking Ihark. It was 
long taken for a fpecies of whale, till Mr Pennant 
pointed out the bronchial orifices on the fides, and the 
perpendicular fite of the tail. Thefe arc migratory 
ii(h, or at Waft it is but in a certain number of years that 
they are fecn in multitudes on the Wclfti feas, though in 
moft fummers a fingle, and perhaps a ftrayed fifh ap- 
pears. They inhabit tlic northern fcaa, even as high 
as the ar 61 ic circle. They vifited the bays of Caernar- 
vonOiire and Anglefea in vaft ihoais in the fummers of 
1756 and a few fucctieding years, continuing there 
only the hot months ; for they quitted the coaft about 
Michaelmas, as if cold weather was difagreeablc to 
them. Some old people fay they recoiled the fame 
fort of filh viftting thefe fcas in vaft numbers about 40 
years ago. They appear in the Frith of Clyde* and 
umong the Hebrides, in the month of June, in fmall 
droves of feven or eight, but oftencr in pairs. They 
continue in ihofc fcas till the latter end of July, when 
they difappear. 

* They have nothing of the fierce and voracious nature 
of the ftiiark kind, and are fo tame as to fuffer them- 
felvrs to be ftroked ; they generally lie motionlefs on 
the furfacc, commonly on their bellies, but fometimes, 
like tired fwiramers, on their backs. Their food feems 
to confift entirely of fca plants, no remains of fifti 
being ever difeovered in the ftomachs of numbers that 
were cut up, except fomc green ftilff, the half digefted 
parts of algs, aud the like. Linnaeus fays it feeds on 
medufK, 

At certain times, they arc fern fporting on the 
waves, and leaping with vaft agility fevcral feet out of 
the water. They fwim very deliberately, with the 
dorfil iins above water. Their length is from three 
to twelve yards, and fometimes even longer. Their 
form is rather {lender, like others of the (hark kind. 
The upper jnw is much longer than the lower, and 
blunt at the end. The tail is very large, and the up- 
per part remarkably longer idian the lower. The 
colour of the upper part of the body is a deep lead- 
en I the belly white. The fkin is rough like (hag- 
recD, but Icfis fo on the belly than the back. In the 
mouth, towards the throat, is a very (hort fort of 
whalebone. The liver is of a great fixe, but that of 
the female is the brgeft ; fome weigh above 1000 
pounds, and yield a great quantity of pure and fweet 
oil,' fit for lamps, and alfo much ufed to cure bruifes, 
bums, and rheumatic complaints. A large fifti has af- 
forded to the captors a profit of 20I. They are vivi- 
parous ; a young one about a foot in length being found 
in the belly of a fiih of this kind. The meafurements 
of one foand.dead on the (here of Loch Ranxa in the 
ifle of Arran were as folbw : The whole length, 2^7 
feet 4 inches ; firft dorfal fin, 3 feet ; fecond, 1 foot ; 
pedtoral fin, 4 feet % ventral, 2 feet ; the upper lobe of 
the tail, 5^ feet ; the lower, 5. 

They will permit a boat to follow them, without ac- 
celerating ^heir motion till it comes almoft within con- 
when a hanponeer ftrikes his weapon into them, 
ns near to the gills sia pofiihle. But they arc often fo 
iafenfible as ,to inove tiU the united ftrength of two 
men have foroed in the harpoon deeper. As fbon as 
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they perceive Lhcmfelves wounded, they fliiig'up tbtir PqudtiS. 
tail and plunge headlong to the bottom ; and fre- 
qiieritly coil the lopc round tiicin in their agonicf, at- 
tempting 10 difengage the harpoon by rolling on the 
ground, for it is often found greatly bent. As fooii 
as they difeover that their cfloria arc in vain, they ftvini 
away with HUiazing rapidity, and with fueli violence, 
that there has been an inftance of a vcffel of 70 torsr 
having been fowled awiay agtiinft a frtfh gale. They 
fometimes run off with 200 fathoms of linCi and wiik 
two harpoons in them ; and will employ the fifiictsfor 
12, and fometimes for 24 hours, before they arc fuh- 
dued. When killed, they arc cither hauled on iliorc, 
or, if at a diftance from land, to the vtfTert* fide. The 
liver (the only ufcful part), is taken out, and melted 
into oil in kettles provided for that purpofe. A large 
fiOi will yield eight barrels of oil, and two of worlhlcls 
fedimciit. 

11. Carchariast rtqntn^ or white (hark, is often 30 
feet long, and according to Gillius weighs 40CX) pounds. 

The mouth of this fifti is fometimes furnilhed with 
afiX'fold row of teeth, flat, triangular, and e>:ct.'c*ding!y 
(harp at their edges, and finely iei rated. Mr Pennant 
had one rather mure than an inch and a half long. 

Grew fays, that thofe in the jaws of a ftiark two yards 
in length arc not half an inch ; fo that tla fifli to winch 
this tooth belonged mufl have been fix ynida long, pro- 
vided the teeth and body keep pace in the giowth. 

This dreadful apparatus, when the fifli is in a ftatc ^ 
of repofe, lies quite flat in the mouth ; but when he 
fcizes his prey, he has power of erecting them by the 
help of a fet of mufclcs that join them to the jaw. 

The mouth is placed far beneath ; for which reafon 
thefe, as well as the reft of the kind, arc fain to be 
obliged to turn on their backs to fciic their prey ; 
whicii is an obfervation as ancient as the days of l^^ny. 

The eyes arc large ; the back bniad, flat, and Ihortcr 
than tiiat of other (harks. The tail is of a ferniiunar 
form but the upper part is longer than the lower. It 
has vaft ftrength in the tail, and can flrikc with great, 
force i fo that the failors inftaiitly cut it off with an 
axe as foon as they draw one on board. The pciEtoral 
(iQBarc very large, which enables it to fwim with great 
fwiftnefs. The colour of the whole body and fins is a 
light a(h. The ancients were acquainted with this fi(h ; 
and Oppian gives a long and entertaining account of 
its capture. Their flcfli is fometimes eaten, but is efteem- 
ed coarfe and rank. — >Thcy arc the drcatl of the failors 
in all hot climates, \vhere they coiiftantly attend the 
(lijps in expcdlation of what may drop overboard : a 
man that has that misfortune pirifties without redemp- 
tion \ they have been feen to dart at him like gudgeons 
at a worm. A mafter of a Guinea (hip informed Mr 
Pennant, that a i^ge of filicide prevailed among hit 
new bought Daves, from a notion the unha|>f y creatiirts 
had, that after death they fhould he reftured again to 
their families, friends, and country. To convince them 
at Icaft that they ihuuld not reanimate their bodies, he 
ordered one of their corpfes to be tied by liic heels to a 
rope and lowered into the Tea ; and tliough it was drawn 
up again as faft as the united force of the crew could 
be exerted, yet in that flinrt fpacc the flitirks liad de- 
voured every part but tin: feet, which were ftjcured at 
the end of the cord. 

Swimmers very often periflu by them j fometimes 
4X2 they 
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Sqttftla'-, th«y lofcr an drm or a leg, ainl fomctimes arc bit quite 
' ' ^ ~ afundcr, ferving but for two morfeU for this 4*3 venous 

. animal ; a melancholy tale of' this kind is related in a 
Weft India ballad, preferved ia Dt Percy’s Relics of 
ancient Ei^lifti Poetry. 

This fpeeicB inhabits the abyfsof the ocean, and on. 
ly appears on the furface when allured by its prey. It 
is the moft TOracioas'of all animals, not even it is laid 
fparing its ovim of^pring, and often fwallowiag its prey 
entire. At the famous naval battle of the 1 2th of April 
1782, whtn the Cwfar, one of the French fhips of 
the line, was fet on fire, the failors threw themfelvcs 
into the fca, 8 ir Charles l>tniglas obferved great num- 
bers of thefe -fhaiks, which jay between the French and 
Britiih ftccts, inftantly feize on the unhafppy vid^ims. 
He fcvcral times faw two of them difputing about lluir 
ptcy, each feizing a leg, and at length difappearing, 
dragging the body along with them. Not with {landing 
the continued roar of artillery, he heard dilliiidly the 
cries of thofc unhappy men. 

12. PripU^ feu i or faw'fifti, is fometimes 15; feet 
long, fmooth, black on the upper parts, afli-colourcd 
on the fides, and white underneath. The head is flat 
and conical ; the beak or fnout pruje6ling from the nofe 
is about five feet long, covered with a coriaceous Ikiu, 
and armed on each fi Je, generally with 24 long, ftrong, 
and /harp-pointed teeth s but the number varies with 
age. The teeth arc granulated j the eyes large, the 
iris of a golden colour, and the fpiracles five. The an- 
terior dorfal fm cotTcfponds to thofc of the belly ; the 
pofterior is fituated in the middle between the former 
and apex of the tail ; the pedioral flns are broad and 
long $ the caudal is tliortcrthan in the other fpecics. It 
inhabits all the feat from Greenland to Brafil : and is 
found alfo in the Indian ocean. It is harmlefs. 

13. Spinaxj fn^re^ or piked dog-fifti, takes its name 
from a ftrong fttid fltarp fpiiic placed juft before each 
of the back-flns,- diftinguiihiiig it at once from the reft 
of the Britifli fliarks. The nofe is long, and exrends 
greatly beyond the mouth, but is blunt at the end. 
The teeth are difpofed in two rows, are fmall and (harp, 
and bend from llic middle of each jaw towards the cor- 
ners of the mouth. The back is of a browoifti a(h-co- 
loiir ; the belly white.-— It grows to the weight of 
about 20 pounds. This fpecics fwarms on the coafts 
of Scotldnd, where it is uken, fpUt, and dried ; and is 
a food among the common people. It forms a fort of 
inl.md commerce, being carried on women’s backs 14 
or 1 5 miles up the country, and fold or exchanged for 
r.eceflaries. 

14. Squatina^ angcl-ftni, is from fix to eight feet 
Lmg, has a large head ; teeth broad at their bafe, but 
ficiidcr and very (harp above, and difpofed in five rows 
;dl round the jaws. Like thofe of all fliarks, they are 
cnpahlc of being raifed or depreifed by means of muf- 
cics uniting them to the jaws, not being lodged in foe- 

^ kets as the teeth, of cetaceous fi(h are. The back is of 

{ a pale afli colour, and very rough ; along the middle is 

[ a prickly tuberculBled line : the belly is white and 

fmooth. The peroral fins are very large, and extend 
horizontally from the body to a great diftance ! they 
have feme refemblance to wings, whence its name. The 
ventral fins are placed in the fame manner, und the 
double penis is placed in them; which forms another 
ehAni.ficrof the males la Uus genus. 
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This is the flfii which conn^U tlR* genus of rays and r>qualut, 
(harks, partakiiig fomething of the charadlcr of both t ’ " ""v < 

yet is an exception to each iii the fituaiiou of the 
mouth, which is placed at the extremity of the head. 

It is a flihnot uriftequent on moft of our coafts, where 
it prowls about for prey like Others of the kind. It is 
extremely voracious ; and, like the ray, feeds on floun- 
ders aitd flat fi(h, which keep nt the bottom of the 
water. It is extremely fierce and dangerous to be^ 
approached. Mr Pennant mentions a irfherman whofc 
leg was terribly torn by u large one of this fpecics, 
which lay within his nets in Ovallow water, and wiiicli 
he went to lay hold of incautioufly. The afpeci of 
thrfe, as w^ll ns the reft of this genus, have much 
malignity in them : their eyes are oblong, and pLccd 
lengihwde in their head, lunk in it, and oveihung 
by the (kin, and feem fuller of malevolence than tire* 

Their (kin is very rough ; the ancients made ule of it 
to polidi wood and ivory, as w'c do at prtftnt that of 
the greater dog (iih. The flefli is now but little cittLrn- 
cd on account of its coarfeneft and raukiiefs ; yet Ai- 
cheftratus (as quoted by Achenaeus, p. 319), (peak- 
ing of the fifh of Mih liis, givis this the liril place, in, 
refpert to delicacy, of the w'hole cartiUginoua tribe. 

They grow to a great fizc ; being fometimes near a 
hundred weight. 

Shaiks are feldoni dcftru6live in the temperate re- 
gions ; it is in the torrid zone that their ravages are 
moft frequent, lathe Weft Indies accidents happen 
from them almoft every day. 

“ During the American war in 1780, while the Pal- 
las frigate was lying in Kingfton harbour, a young ?, , 
North American jumped over board one evening to . 
make bis cfcape, and peridicd by a (hark in a fliockmg 
manner. 

He had been captured in a finaH ve(r«i, k>ft el! nrs 
property, and was detained by compuKion in iJif* il.»- 
glifli navy, to ferve in a depredatory w4ir«gamft hia 
country. But be, animated with that" fpirit which per- 
vaded every bofom in America, itrftdvcd, as foon as he 
arrived at fomc port, to releafe IkimfelF from the morti- 
fying ftatc of employing his life againft his country, 
wdiicb, as he faid when dying, he was happy to lay 
down, as he could not employ it againft her enemies. 

•* He plungrd intothe water: the Pallas was a quarter 
of a mile from the (horo. A (hark perceived him, and 
followed him, very quietly, till he came to a ttate of • 
reft near the (hore ; where, as be was hanging hy a ■ 
rope that moored a vefl'eltoa wharf^ fcarcdy out of his 
depth, the (hark feized his right leg, and (tripped the 
flefti entirely away from the bones, and took the foot 
oft at the ancle. He ftill kept his hold, and called to tl:e 
people ill the vcftd near him, who were (lauding on the 
deck, and faw the affair. The ftiark then feized his 
other leg, which the man by his ftruggliiig difengaged' 
from his teeth, but with the fte(h cut through down to 
the bone, into a multitude of narrow flip*. The- people 
in the veffcl threw billets of wood into the water, and 
frightened the fliark away. The young man, was* 
brought on (hore, Dr Mofcley was called, to him ; but 
he had loft fo much blood before any afliftance could be 
given him, that he expired before the mangled limbi' 
could be taken off. 

« A fcw wecks before this accidt nt happened, a (liark, 
of 12 feet. in length, was caught in the harbour ; and' 

on 
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' s-iiiilus* o« being opencdi the entire head of a man was found, in 
J. hiii ftomach. The jfcalp, and flefh of the faoe, were mat 
cerated to a Toft pulpy fubftance ; wUicKj on being 
touchedi feparated entirely from the bones. 7*hc t>one 9 
were fomewhat foftened* and the futurts loofened.** 

The following extraordinary iuftance of intrepidity 
and friendlhip it well worth recording. It is given on 
the authority of Mr Hughes, who publiflied a natural 
hiftory of Barbadoca. About the letter end of Q^cn 
Anne’s wars, Captain John Beanis, commander ol the 
York Merchant, arrived at Barbadoes from England. 
Having difembarked the laft part of his ladhig, which 
was coals, the failors, who had been employed in that 
diity work, ventured into the fea to wafh theinfclvesi 
there they had not been long before one on board efpi- 
cd a large diark making toward them, and gave them 
notice of their danger ; upon which they Iw'am back, 
and all reached the boat except one : him the monfter 
overtook almoft within reach of the oafb, and griping 
him by the fmall of his back, foon cut him afunder, 
and as foon fwallowcd the lower part of his body ; the 
lemaining part was taken up and carried on board, 
where a comratlc of his w'as, whofe friendihip with the 
dcccafed had been long diliiiiguilhtd by a reciprocal 
ciifchargc of all fuch endearing olRces a.s implied an 
union and fympatliy of fouls. When l.c faw the fever- 
ed trunk of his friend, it was with a horror and emo- 
tio!i loo great for word* to paint. During this affect- 
ing fccne, the infaliate fliark was feen travcrfing the 
bloody furface in fcarch of the remainder of his prc'y ; 
the fell: of the crew thought tlirmf elves happy in being 
on board, he alone unhappy, that he was not within 
reach of the dcllroycr. Fired at the fight» and vow- 
ing that he would make the clevourer difgotgc, or be 
fwallovved himfclf in the fame grave, he plunges into 
the deep, armed with n fliarp-pointed knife. The fliark 
no foonei’faw him, but he made fiirioufly towanl him ; 
both equally eager,. the one of his prey, the ether of 
revenge. The npoiBi!Pt the fliark opened his rapacious 
jaws, his adverfary dcxtcroiifly diving, and grafping him 
with his left hand fomewhat below the upper tius,Tuc- 
ctfafully employed his knife in his right Inuid, giving 
him rei>cated (labs in the belly; the enraged Ihark, af- 
ter many unavailing effort!;, finding himfelf overmatched 
in bis Qwn elcmenti endeavoured to difengage himfelf, 
fometimes pluoging to the bottom, then mad with pain, 
rearing his uncouth form, now (Laiiicd wdth !ils own 
tlreaining blood, above ihc foaming waves. The crews 
of the furrouadiag veffels faw the unequal combat, un- 
certain from which of the combatants the ftrenms of 
blood iffued ; till at length the fnark, much weakened 
by the lofs of blood, made toward the fhure, and with 
him his conqueror ; who, fln{h(''d With hw affurance of 
victory, pufhed his foe with redoubled ardour, and", by 
the help of an ebbing tide, dragged, him on fliorc, rip- 
ped up his bowels, and united and buried the fevered 
carcafs of his friend.” 

“ It is evident (fays Dr Mofeley, to whofe valuable 
work wc arc indebted for the ftory of the American 
related above), that digeflion in thefc anlm.ils is not 
performed by trituration, nor by the mufcular .lAion 
of the flomach ; though nature lias furnrfhed them with 
a ftomach of wonclcifnl force and ihickuels, and farex- 
ceeding that of any other creature. Wlu’^evcr ihcir 
£oiC£ of digeftion i8> it has no effcjdl upon their young 
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ones, which alunays retreat into their (humaoli in time 

of.dangeia c 

** That .digeflion is not performed by beat in fi.fli, ib - 
equally evident. Being on the Banks of Newfound* 
land in Auguil 1782, I opened many cod fifli, and rip- 
ped up their iloniachi juil as' they came alive out of 
the water ; in which were generally found fm All oyffers, 
mufcleSf cockles, and crabs, as well aa fmall fiflies of 
their own and o'.Uer fptcies. The coldnefs of the Uo- 
mach of thefe fifltes b far greater than the temperature 
of the nater out of which they are taken ; or of any 
other part of the lull, or of any other lubflance of ar.i* 
mated nature I ever felt- On wrapping one of thrnj 
round my hand, immediately on being taken out of tlu; 
flfh, it caufedfo much aching and numbnefs that I could 
not endiir«^‘ it long.” 

DAM ARIA, in botany. Sec LATHa.cA. 

SC^UAMOUS, in anatomy, a name given to the 
fpiirioiis or falfc futures of the lie nil, bccauic compohd 
of fqnamx, or fcales like thofe of fi/hcs. 

S(^UARE, in geometry, a quidrilatcral figure bold 
equilateral and equiangular. Sec Geometry. 

SiiVjikH-Rnot, Si'c ALOEBaA, Fart I. Chap. iv. and 
Arithmetic, N® 33. aiul 34. 

jH(jU(t*M SiifUARk^ in the military art, a body of foot 
drawn up with an empty fpace in the middle, for du: 
cokuirs, drums, and baggage, faced and covered by 
the pikes every way, to keep ofl the borfe. 

SctpARh, among mcchiiDics, an iuflrunient cnufilling 
of two rules or branches, falleued pcTpendicuhnly at one 
end of their extremities, fo as to form a right angle, it 
is of great ufe in the dtfeription and mciifuration of 
right angles, and laying down pcrpLudiculars. 

Ss^uARS-RiggrJ^ an epithet applied to a ibip whofe 
yaids arc very long. It is alfo ufed in contradiltinc* 
tiuu to all vcflcls whofe fails arc cKtcMidtd by flays or 
lateen yards, or by bot^ms and gaffs; the ufual fitun- 
tion of which is iu;aily in the plane of the keel; and 
hence, 

S'j VARF-Snilt is a fail extended to a yard which hangs 
p4» dvl to the horizon, ns diilinguiftied from the other 
v\l.:Ti aie extended by booms and flays placed ob- 
Lqiitiy* ■'i'hjs fail is o.-dy ufed in fair winds, or to lend 
u;4.h', 111 ;j tCir.pelt. In the former cafe, it is fuiniflKd 
wuh a i/idilioiial part called tlie honnrty which is 
then to iiB bottom, and removed when it ts 

ncccll: .-y to ; ci !>. Sec Scoddxsg. 

See l?<iOALVS. 
in botany. Sec SciLi.a. 

S<^.' i I .EA, the nuniv of a fpeeies of cancer. Sec 

"sODJNTING. Sre MiDictNt, 

KC^TIRRET., In /ooif'gy. See Sciuan*''. 

STABBING, M law. The offence of mortnlly 
ftabhuig aiLOllKT, chvju-zh di-ne upon fiidden provevj- 
tion, is puffifhed as murder; th^ benefit O’ clergy be- 
ing taken away from it by itatutc. (See Mitrufr), 

For by Ja. 1 . c. b. vlnn one thruils oi- fUbs anotbcT, 
not then having a weapon dniw'ii, or who hath not 
then fnft ftiicktn ilit iiuity flabbmg, fo .that he dica 
thereof w'ithiii fix munlha after, the offender ffiall not 
have the benefit cf clergy, though He did it not of 
malice aforethought. This Ratutc- vvas made on ac- 
cotini of the fitquent quarrclaand ilabbings with fliovt 
daggers betwvcn the Scotch wd llitEDglilhy^t the ac- 

LLiiion 
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ceHiDii of James 1. ; and being tKercfore of a tcnfpo* 
rary uaturc» ought to have expired with the miiehicf 
which it meant to remedy. For, in point of folid and 
fubiUntial Juftioe, it cannot be faid that the mode of 
killing, whether by ikabbing, iitrangling, or fliooting^ 
can cither extenuate or enhance the guilt; unlefs wliere» 
as in the cafe of poifoning, it carries with it internal 
evidence of cool and deliberate malice* But the be- 
nignity of the law hath condriied the ilatute fo faYOur- 
ably in behajf of the fubjc»St, and fo ftridlly when againft 
him, that the offence of dabbing now dands almoli upon 
the fame footing ns it did at the common law. Thus, 
(not to repeat the cafes mentioned under Manslaugh- 
ter, of lUbhing an adulterefs, £cc. which are barely 
man/laughter, as at common law), in the condrudion 
of this datute it hath been doubted, whether, if the 
dcceafcd had druck at all before the mortal blow given, 
this does not take it out of the datute, though in the 
preceding ciuarrcl the dabber had given the fird blow ; 
and it feenis to be the better opinion, that this is not 
within the datute. Alfo it hath been rcfolvcd, that 
the killing a man, by throwing a hammei* or other 
Weapon, is not within the datute ; and whether a fhot 
with a pidol be fo or not is doubted. But if the party 
(lain liad a cudgel in his hand, or liad thrown a pot or 
a bottle, or difeharged a pidol at the party dabbing, 
this is a fufficieut rcafon for having a w'capon drawn 
on his fide w'ithin the words of the datute. 

STACHYS, in botany ; A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the clafs of didynamia^t and order of gymnofperma; 
and in the natural fydem arranged under the 42 d or- 
der, VtrticillaU. The upper lip of the corolla is arch- 
ed ; the lower lip reflexcd, and the larger intermediate 
lacinia ia marginated. The flamina, after fhcddiiig the 
farina, are bent towards the fides. There are 17 fpe- 
cics, the fylvatica, palullris, alpina, germanica, lanata, 
erotica, glutinofa,oricntaH&, palardiiia, maritima, aethio- 
])ica, hirta, canarienfis, redta, annua, and arvenfis. Four 
only are natives of Britain. 

1. SylvancOf licdge-nettle. Tlie plant is hairy all 
over, ere 61 , a yard high, and branched ; the hairs are 
jointed. The dowers arc of a deep red colour, fix or 
eight in a whirl, which terminates in a long fpike dedi- 
tutc of leaves. The leaves are heart-fhaped, and grow 
on footdalks. The whole plant has a drong fetid fmcll. 
It grows commonly in woods and fltady places, and 
dowers in July or Augiid. 2. Palujlris^ clowu’s all- 
heal. The roots are while and tuberous. The dalk 
is branched at the bottom, and two or three feet high. 
The flowers arc red or purple, from fix to ten in a W'hir], 
ending in a long fpike. The leaves are fcflilc, narrow, 
pointed, and in part furrounding the dem. This plant 
has a fetid fmtll, and bitter tade, and is reckoned a good 
vulnerary. It grows on the Tides of rivers and lakes, 
in low moid grounds, and fometimes in corn Jidda. 
3. Germantcitf bafe horc-hound. The dem if downy, 
and about two feet high. The leaves are white, downy, 
wrinkled, and indented. The flowers ai*e white, pur- 
pliih within, and grow in multiflorous whirls. It grows 
in England. 4. Aroenjis^ com-flachys, petty iron- 
wort, or all-bfai. The dalk is ip or 12 inches high, 
{quare, branched, and hairy* The leaves arc heart- 
(haped, obtufc, bluntly ferrated, and Icfs hairy. The 
calyx is htiiry and fcflile, and deeply divided into five 
acijtc dents of cq^al length. The flowers a*c ficlh co- 
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loured, and grow from three to fix in a whirl. The Studinm, 
lower lip is trifid ; the middle fegment fpotted with red, Stadthuid- 
bwt not emarginated according to the chaindlcr of the^ 

f eniis. It is frequent in corn fields, and grows from 
unc to Augud. 

STADIUM, an ancient Greek long meafure, con- 
taining 1 25 geometrical paces, or 625 Roman feet, cor- 
refponding to our furlong. The word is faid to be 
formed from the Greek woyd oss-zf a flation,” or irtfit 
to ftand/*'bccaufe4t is reported that Hercules having 
run a Aadium at one breath, flood ftill at the end of it. 

The Greeks iifiially mcafured diflances by fladia, which 
they called Stadium alfo fignified tho 

coiirfc on which ihcir races were run- 

STADT HOLDER, the principal magiflrate or 
governor of the Seven United Provinces. This oflictf 
is now aboliflied by the republican influence of France ; 
but as the prince of Orange is in alliance with this 
country, our readers will probably not be ill pleafed 
with a (hort account of his fcveral powers and claims. 

To render that account the more intelligible, we (hall 
trace the office of fladtholder from its origin. 

The Seven Provinces of the Low Countries were 
long governed by princes invcftcd with the fovereignty, 
though limited in their powers, and under various 
titles ; as Counts of Dukes of Guelder^ Bi/hop of 

Utrecht^ fi:c. When thefe countries fell to the princes 
of the houfe of Burgundy, and afterwards to thofe of 
Auftria, who had many other dominions, the abfence 
of the fovereign was fupplied by a ^dtholdcr or gover- 
nor, vefted with very ample powers. Thefe fladthol- 
dm or lieutenants had the adminiflration of the govern- 
ment, and prefided in the courts of jitilice, whole Jurif- 
didion was not at that time confined nrcrely to the trial 
of caufes, but extended to affairs c»f fl;»te.> The ftadu 
holders fwore allegiance to the pritipes at their inaugu- 
ration, jointly with the Hates of the povinces they go- 
verned. They likewife took an oath to the ftates, by 
which they promifed to maintain tbcif fuodunental hwa 
and privileges. 

It was upon this footing that Williaip the Firftt 
prince of Orange, was made governor and lieutenant* 
general of Holland, Zealand, and tltrecht, by Pixiiip 
the Second, upon his leaving the Low Countries tp go 
into Spain. The troubles beginning fpon afte;;, this 
prince found means to bring about an union, in 1576- 
between Holland and Zealand^ the ftatps of which twq 
provinces put into his hands, as far, as was fn their 
power, the fovereign authority {for fo long time . as 
they fliould remain in war and under arms), upon tl^ 
fame footing as Holland had intruiled him wjth in the 
year before. In 1581 the fame authority was again 
renewed to him by Holland, as it was fopn after by 
Zealand likewife ; and in 1584, being already eledcd 
count of Holland, upon certain conditions lie would 
have been formally invefted with, the fovereignty, had 
not a wretch, hired and employed by the court of 
Spain, put an end to his life by a horrid aflalfination. 

In the preamble of the inflruments by which the 
ftates in 1581 conferred the fovereign aitthority upon 
prince William the Firft, we find thefe remarkable 
words, which arc there fei dowm as fundamental rules ; 

That all republics and communities ought to pfe-, 
ferve, maintain, and fortify thcmfelycS by unanimity i 
which being impoflible to be kept up always among fo 

many 
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jtaHthold- many m^mbcrfi, often difltcrinjr iij incIhiatSons and fcnti 

menu, it is confcqiiently neccflary that the gOvemTnent 

Should be pla^ecd in the hands of one fingle chief magt- 
ftratc.'* Many good politicians, and the grCatclV part 
of the inhabitants of thefe provinces, have, fince the 
of the republic, loolcvd upon the ftadthol- 
dcriaii goveronnent as an effential part of their condhu- 
tion ; nor has (he been without a Hadtholder but twice, 
that is to fay, from the end of 1650 to 1672, and again 
from March 1 702 till April 1 747. The provinces of 
Fricdand and Groningen, with Ommelands, have al- 
ways had a ftadtholdcr without interruption : their in- 
ftru<5lions, which arc now no longer in force, may be 
feen in Aitzema ; but formerly the powers of the ftadt- 
holdcr of thefe provinces were confined within narrower 
bounds, and till William the Fourth there was no ftadt- 
bolder of the feven provinces together. 

The ftadtholdcr cannot declare war nor make peace, 
blit he has, in quality of captain-gcnoral of the union, 
the command in chief of all the forces of theftate (a) ; 
and military perfons arc obliged to obey him in every 
thing that concerns the fervice. He is not limited by 
inftrudlions, but he has the important power of giving 
out orders for the march of troops, and the difpofitioa 
of all matters relative to them. He not only diredis 
their marches, but provides for the garrifons, and 
changes them at plcafure. All military edid:s and regu- 
lations come from him alone; he cofiftftutcs and autho- 
rizes the high council of War of the United Provinces, 
and, as captain-general of every province, difpofes of all 
military officca, as far as the rank of colonel inclnfivcly. 
The higher polts, fuch as thofe of velt-marfhals, gene- 
rals, lieiitenaiit-gciicraU, major-generals, are given by 
the ftates-gcueral, who choofe theperfons recommended 
by his highnefs. He makes the governors, command- 
ants, Sec, of towns and ftrong places of the repnblic, and 
of the barrier. The perfons nominated prefen t their 
inftruments of appointment to their high mighiincfles, 
w'ho provide them with commiflions. The fta.tes-gcnc- 
ral have likevvife great regard to the recommendation 
of the prince ftadtholder in the difpofition of thofc ci- 
vil employments which arc in their gift. 

Tlie power of the ftadtholdcr as high-admiral, ex- 
tends to every thing that concerns the naval force of 
the republic, and to all the other affairs that arc here 
within the jurifdt^ion of the admiralty. He preiidcs 
at thefe boards either in perfon or by his reprefenta- 
tivea; and as chief of them all in general, and of every 
one in' particular, he has power to make their orders 
•fid tnftmdiions be obferved by themfelves and othet*8» 
He beftows the pofts of lieutenant-admiral, vice-admi- 
ral, and rear-admiral, who command under him ; and 
he makes likcwife poll captains. 

Tile ftadtholdcr grants likcwife letters of grace, par- 
don, and abolition, as well for the crime called Commu- 
fita DeUSa^ xs for military offences. In Holland and 
Zealand thefe letters are made out for crimes of the firft 
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fort, in the name of the ftates, with the advice of his - 
biglmefs. In military offences he confuhs the high 
council of W’ar, and upon the cotrmunia deitSa he takes ^ 
the advice of the courts of juftice, of the counfellors, 
committees of the provinces, of the council of Hate, and 
the tribunals of juftice in the rcfpc£livc towns, I'ccord- 
ing the nature of the cafe. 

In the provinces of Holland and Zealand, the ftarh- 
holder clefts the magiftralcs of the towns annually, out 
of a double number that arc iclurncJ to him by the 
towns themfelves. 

When any of thofc offices become vacant, which, at 
the time there was no governor, were in the difpofal of 
the ftates of Holland, or as formerly in that of the 
chamber of accounts, the ftadtholdcr has his choice of 
two, or, in feme cafes, of three candidates, named by 
their noble and great mightiueffes. He choofes like-* 
wife the counfellors, infpeftors of the dykes of Ryn- 
land, Dciflanci, and Selieeland, out of three perfons 
prefented to him by the boards of tlie cuupfellors 
infpectors ; which boards arc of very ancient eitablifh- 
mciit in Holland. 

His highnefs prcfidcs in th? courts of Holland, and 
in the courts of juftice of the other provinces ; and his 
name is placed at the head of the proclamations and 
afts, called in Dutch Mandamenten, or Provnjien van 
yujlihe. In Ovcryfltl and in the province of Utrecht 
the poffcffors of fiefs hold of the prince ftadtholdcr. 
He is fupreme curator of the univerlitics of Guelder, 
Fricfland, and Groningen ; grand forefter and grand 
veneur in Guelder, in Holland, and other places. 1 n the 
province of Utrecht, his highnefs, by virtue of the re- 
gulation of 1674, difpofesof the provollfliips and other 
benefices which remain to the chapters, as alfo of the 
canonical prebends that fall in the months which were 
formerly the papal months. 

By the firft article of the council of ftatc of the Ig- 
nited Provinces, the ftadtholdcr is the firil member of 
it, and has a right of voting there, with an appointment 
of 25,000 guilders a-ycar. He affifts alfo as often as 
he thinks it for the fervice of the ttaie, at the delibcm- 
tions of the ftatee-geneml, to make propofitions to them, 
and fometimes alfo at the conferences which the dcpuiits 
of their high mightineffes hold in thcjr different com- 
mittees, in confcquence of their ftanding ordtrs. He 
likcwife affifts at the affemblies of the ftates of each 
particular province, and at that of the counfellors coitir. 
mittce?. In Guelder, Holland, and Utrecht, his liigh- 
nefs has a fharc of the fovereignty, as chief or prefident 
of the body of nobles; and in Zealand, where he poffcl- 
fes the marquifate of Veer and Flufliing,-as firft noble, 
and reprefenting the whole nobility. In hisabfcnce he 
has in Zealand his reprefentatives, who have the firft 
place and the firft voice in all the councils, and the 
firft of whom is always firil deputy from the province 
to the affcmbly of their high mightineffes. 

In 1749 the prince ftadtholdcr was created by the 

ftates- 


(A)Tn times of war, however, the ftates have always named deputies for the army, to accompany the ftadt- 
bolders in the field, and to ferve them as counfellors in all their enterprifes, particularly in the moft important af- 
fairs, fuch as giving battle, or undertaking a fiege, This was always praftifed till thfe. accclBou of King 
William tlic Third to the crown of Great Britain, and after his death was continued with ri^ard to the general 
iu chief of the army of the republic. In 1747 and 1748 there were likcwife deputic3 with the .iimy, but with 
more limited power. 
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StfcKcllra dates- general, governor- general and fupremc direftor 
^ of die £ail and Well India Companies; dignities which 
> ^ . give him a great deal of authority and power, and 

which had never been conferred upon any of his prede- 
cellorB, nor have they liithcrto been made hereditary, 
lie hus his reprefentatives in the fcveral chambers of 
the Company, and choofcb their dirc<^ors out of a no- 
iniiKition of three qualified perfons. The prince en- 
joyed this prerogative in Zealand from the time of his 
eicv '^ion to the iiadtholderate. 

The levenues of the Iiadtholderate of the feven U* 
lilted ProviiiceB are reckoned (including the 25,000 
guilders which the prince enjoys annually as the firft 
member of the council of (late, and what he has from 
the India Company’s dividends) to amount to 300,000 
guilders a year. As captain-general of the union, his 
ferenc highnclshas i?o,ooo gu\ldeT& per annum ^ belides 
24,000 from Frielland, and 12,000 from Groningen, 
ill quality of captain-general of tliofe provinces. In 
times of war the Hate allows extraordinary fums to the 
captain-general for the expcnce of every campaign. 

To all thefe pow'ers and privileges the prince of O- 
range has a legal and cotJlitutlonal right ; but he has 
been diveited of them by a fa£lion which feems deter- 
mined to fell to the cruel and arbitrary republic of 
France that country which liisanceflors redeemed from 
Au/lriaii (la very, at the hazard of loiing every thing 
dear to them but liberty and honour. 

bTiliHELlNA, in botany ; A genus of plants be- 
longing to the clafs ofjyngenejia, and order of psiygamia 
aqualii ; and in the natural lyllcin arranged under the 
4gth order, Compfjtim, 'The receptacle is paleaceous, 
the chaff being vei7 fliort ; the pappus is branchy, and 
the antherK caudated. There are eight fpecies, the 
gnaphaloides, dubia, arborefeens, friiticofa, ilicifolia, 
corymbofa, chamscpeiice, and imbricata, 

STAFF, an inllrument ordinarily ufed to reft on in 
walking. The ilaff is alfo frequeiilly ufed as a kind of 
natural weapon both of offence and defence; and for 
IVveral other purpofes. 

. Staff, a light pole credled in different parts of a 
ihip, whereon to hoift and dilplay the eolouis. 

The principal of thefe is rtartd immediately over the 
iltrii, to difplay the enfign ; another is fixed on the 
bowfprii, to extend the jack ; three more are crc£lcd at 
the three matt heads, or formed by tht ir upper ends, to 
ihow the dag or pendant of the rtfpcdlive fquadroii or 
divillon to which the fhip is appropriated. See En- 
sign, Mast, Jack, and Pendant. 

Staff, in military matters, confitts of a quart cr- 
riallcr-general, adjutant-general, and majors of brigade. 
.’J’he llafF properly exitts only in time of war. See 
i^’^kthR-MaJhr •Generali &c. 

Regimental 6’r^FF, confitts in the adjutant, quarter- 
mailer, chaplain, furgeon, dec. 

Staff, in niuttc, live lines, on which, with the in* 
termediate fpaces, the notes of a fong or piece of muttc 
arc marked. 

R'jre-SrjFF. See FokR^St^iff', 

STAFFA, one of the Hebrides or Weftern Iflanda 
of Scotland, remarkable for itsbafaltic pillars. It was 
vifited by Sir Jofeph Banks, w'ho communicated the 
following account of it to Mr Pciinatil 

The little iiland of Stafl'a lies ou the weft co^ft of 


Mull, about three leagues north-eatt from Iona, or I- StafTi. 
columbkill : its grcaiell length is about an Englifh - 
mile, and its breadth about half a one. On the wed 
fide of the ittand is a fmall bay where boats generally 
land; a little to the fouihward of which the firtt ap- 
pearance of pillars is to be obferved : they are fmall ; 
and inttead of being placed upright, lie down on their 
fidcs, each forming a fegment of a circle. From thence 
you pafs a fmull cave, above which the pillars, now 
grown a little larger, are inclining in all diredlions ; 
in one place in particular, a fmall mafs of them very 
much rtfcmbles the ribs of a (hip. From hence having 
patted the cave, which, if it is not low-water, you mult 
do in a boat, you come to the iirtt ranges of pillars, 
which are ttill not above half as large as thofe a little 
beyond. Over againtt this place is a fmall ittand, call- 
ed in Erfc Boo-Jba 4 ai feparated from the main by a 
channel not many fathoms wide, 'i'his whole ittand is 
compufed of pillars without any ttratum above them ; 
they are ttill I'mal), but by much the rieatett formed of 
any about the place. 

“ The firft divifion of the ittand, for at high water it 
is divided into two, makes a kind of a cone, the pil- 
lars converging together towards the centre : on the 
other they aie in general laid down fiat : and in the 
front next to the main, you fee how beautifully they 
are packed together, their ends coming out I'qiiarewith 
the bank which tliey form. All thefe have their tranf- 
verfe fc^tions exadl, and their furfaces fmooth ; which 
is by no means the cafe with the large ones, which are 
cracked in all dircdlions. 1 much queiLon, however, 
if any part of this whole ittand of«Boo-iha^ is two iect 
in diameter. 

** The main ittand oppofite to Boo-fha-Ia, and farther 
towards the north-welt is iupported by ranges of pil- 
lars pretty eredl, and, though not tall (as they are not 
uncovered to the bafe), of large diameters; and at 
their feet is an irregular pavement, made by the upper 
fidcs of fuch as have been broken off, vt'hich extends as 
far under water as the eye can reach. Here the forms 
of the pillars arc apparent : thefe are of three, four, 
five, fix, and feven fidcs ; but the number of five and 
fix are by much the moil prevalent. The largett 1 
mcafured was of feven ; it was four feet five inches in 
diameter. 

The furfaces of thefe large pillars, in general, are 
rough and uneven, full of craeks in ail dircdlions ; the 
tranfverfe figures in the upright ones never fail to run 
in their true diredtioiis. The furfaces upon which we 
walked were often flat, having neither concavity nor 
convexity ; the larger number, however, were concave, 
though fume were very evidently convex. In fome pla- 
ces, the interiliccs within the perpendicular figures 
^were filled up with a yellow fpar ; in one place, a vein 
patted in among the mafs of pillars, carrying here and 
there fmall threads of fpar. Though they were bro- 
ken and cracked through in all diredliotis, yet their 
perpendicular figures might eafily be traced : from 
wditnce it is eafy to infer, that whatever the accident 
might have b<.tn that caufed the diflocation, it happen- 
ed after the formation of the pillars. 

** From hence proceeding along ttiore, you arrive at 
Fingal’s cave* Its dimenfions 1 have given in the form 
of a uble : 

licngth 



— ' Length of ilic cave from the rock without^ 371 6 

From the pitch of the arch* - 250 o 

Breadth of ditto at the moutha • 53 7 

At the farther end, - • 20 o 

Height of the arch at the mouth, - 117 6 

At the end, ... •jq q 

Height of an outfidc pillar, - 39 ^ 

Of one at the north-weil corner, • 54 o 

Depth of water at the mouth, - 180 

At the bottom. - - 90 

“ The cave runs into the rock in the dircdlion of 
north eaft by eaft by the oompafs. 

•‘Proceeding farther to the north-weft, you meet with 
the higheft ranges of pillars ; the magniilcent appear- 
ance of which is paft all defeription. Here they are 
bare to their very balis, and the ftratum below them is 
fillo vifible : in a ftiort time, it rifes many feet above 
the water, and gives an opportunity of caannining its 
quality. Its furface is rough, and has often large lumps 
of ftoiie ilicking in it as if half immerfed ; itfclf, when 
broken, is compofed of a thoufand heterogeneous parts, 
which together have very much the appearance of a 
lava : and the more fo, as many of the lumps appear 
to be of the very fame ftone of which the pillars arc 
formed* This whole ftratum lies in an inclined pofi- 
tion, dipping gradually towards the fouth-eaft. As 
hereabouts is the fituation of the higheft pillars, I 
(hall mention my meafuremenla of them, and the dif- 
ferent ftrata in this place, prcmifing, that the mca- 
furements were made with a line, held in the hand of 
a perfon who ftood at the top of the cliff, and reaching 
to the bottom ; to the lower end of which was tied a 
white mark, which was obferved by one who (laid be- 
low for the purpofe ; when this mark was fet off from 
the water, the perfon below noted it down, and made 
fignal to him above, who made then a maik in his 
rope ! whenever this mark palfcd a notable place, the 
fame fignal was made, and the name of the place no- 
ted down as before : the line being all hauled up, and 
the diftances between the marks mcafured and noted 
dowm, gave, when compared with the book kept be- 
low, the diftances, as for inftance in the cave : 

“ N® I. in the book below, was called from the wa- 
ter to foot of the firft pillar in the book above ; 
N® I. gave 36 feet 8 inches, the higheft of that afeent 
which was compofed of broken pillars. 

N®i. Pillar at the weft corner of FiogaPs cave. 

Feet fn. 

1 From the w'atcr to the foot of the pillar, 12 10 

2 Height of the pillar, - • 37 3 

3 Stratum above the pillar, - - 66 9 

“ N® 2. FingaPs cave. 

T From the water to the foot of the pillar, 36 8 

2 Height of the pillar, - . 39 6 

3 From the top of the pillar to the top of the 

arch, - - - 3^4 

4 Thicknefs of the ftratum above, - 34 4 

By adding together the three firft meafurements, 

we got the height of the arch from the wa- 
ter, - - - - 117 6 

“ N® 3. Corner pillar to the wtfftward of 
FingaPs cave. 

Stratum below the pillar of lava-like matter, 1 1 o 
Length of pillar, - - ^40 
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Stratum above the pillar - - 6l 6 

<• N®4. Another pillar to the weftward. 

Stratum below the pillar, • . 1 7 t 

Height of the pillar, - . 50 o 

Stratum above, • - - 51 1 

N®5. Another pillar farther to the weft- 
ward. 

Stratum below the pillar, . . 198 

Height of the pillar, - - 55 t 

Stratum above, - - . 54 7 

«Thc ftratum above the pillars, which is here men- 
tioned, is uniformly the fame, confiftlng of numberlcfs 
fmall pillai*9, bending and dining in all 
fumetimes fo iiTcgularly that the Hones can only be faid 
to have an inclination to affumc a columnar form ; in 
others more regular, but never breaking into or difturb- 
ing tlie ftratum of large pillars, whofc tops everywhere 
keep an uniform and regular line. 

Proceeding now along the (bore round the north 
end of the ifiand, you arrive at Oua na fcarve^ or the 
Corvorant's Cave. Here the ftratum under the pillars 
is lifted up very high 5 the pillars above it are confidcr^ 
ably lefs than thofc at the north-weft end of the ifland, 
but ft ill very confiderablc. Beyond is a bay, which 
cuts deep into the ifland, rendering it in that place not 
more than a quarter of a mile over. On the Tides of 
this bay, cfpecially beyond a little valley, which almoft 
cuts the ifland into two, arc two ftages of pillars, but 
fmall; however, having a ftratum between them exadlly 
the fame as that above them, formed of iuiiumerabk 
little pillars, (haken.out of their places, and leaning in 
all diredlions. 

“Having pafled this bay, the pillars totally ceafe; the 
rock is of a dark brown ftone, and no figns of regularity 
occur till you have pafled round the fouth-eaft end of 
the ifland (a fpace almoft as huge as that occupied by 
the pilbrs), which yon meet again on the weft fide, be- 
ginning to form themfelves irregularly, as if the ftratum 
had an inclination to that form, and foon arrive at the 
bending pillars where I began. 

“ The ftone of which the pillars are formed, is a 
coarfc kindof bafahesy very much rcfembling the Giant’s 
Caufeway in Ireland, though none of them arc near (b 
neat as the fpccimcns of the latter which 1 have feen ac 
the Britifh Mufeum; owing chiefly to the colour, which 
in ours is a dirty brown, in the Irifli a tine black; in- 
deed the whole produftion feems very much to rcfemble 
the Giant’s Caufeway.'* 

STAFFORD, the county town of StafFordfliire, 
in W. Long. 2. o. N. Lat. 53. o. It (lands on the 
river Row, has tw'o parifli-churches, a fine fquarc mar- 
ket-place, and a flourifhing cloth manufaCiurc. It fends 
two members to parliament, and is 1 35 miles from Lon- 
don. 

ST A FFORDSH I RK, a county of England, bound- 
ed on the fouth by Worccfterfliire, byCheflnrc and Der* 
byfhire on the north, by W'arwickftiire and Derbylhire 
on the eaft, and Shropfhirc and Clieflure on the weft, 
The length is reckoned 62 miles, the bixadth 33, 
and the circumference 180. It contains 5 hundreds, 
150 pariflics, 810,000 acres, and 18 market towns. 
The air, except in thofe parts that are called the 
Moorlands and Woodlands, and about the mines, is 
good, efpccially upon the hills, where it is accounted 
4 Y very 
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very fine. The foil in the northern mountainous parts 
is not fertile ; but in the middle, where it is wa- 
tered by the Trent, the third river in England, it is 
both fruitful and pleafant, being a mixture of arable and 
meadow grounds. In the fouth, it abounds not only 
with corn, but with mines of iron and pits of coal. 
The principal rivers of this county, bclidcs the Trent, 
which runs almofl through the middle of it, and abounds 
with falmoTi, arc the Dove and Tame, both of which 
are wtll llored with fidi. In this country arc alfo a great 
many lakes, or meres and pools, as they are called ; 
which, liaving flreams either running into them or from 
them, cannot be fnppofed to be of any great prejudice 
to the air ; they yield plenty of fifti. In divers parts of 
the county arc mtdicinal waters, impregnated with dif- 
ferent forts of mintrals, and confcquently of different 
qualities and virtues ; as thofe at Hints and Brefbford- 
houfe, which are mixed with bitumen ; thofe at In- 
geflre, Codfalwoocl, and Rillongh bridge park, which 
are fulplnircous. Of the falinc kind arc the Brine pits 
atChertley, Epfom, Penfnet C'lofc, of which very good 
fait ia miKiL*. There is a well at Ncwraftlc-under-Line 
that is fail! to cure the king’s evil ; another called 
twel/ near Blemhill, faid to be good for fore eyes ; and 
a third called the near Wolverhampton. 

Great flocks of flircp arc bred in this county, cfpe- 
cially in the moorland.', or njountairis of the n»)rthi-rii 
part of it ; but the wool is faid to be fomewliat cf'arfcr 
than that of rnniiy other counties. Of this wool, how- 
ever, they make a variety of manufa^flures, particulaily 
felts. In tlie low grounds along the rivers arc rich pal- 
tures for black cattle j and vail quantities of butter and 
cheefe arc made. In the middle and loutherii pait, not 
only grain of all kinds, but a great deal of hemp 
and flax arc raifed. This county produces alfn lead, 
copper, iron ; maihlc, alabafler, millfloncs, limeflune; 
coal, fait, and marls of fcveral forts and colours; brick- 
earth, fullers earth, and potters clay *, particularly a fort 
ufed in the glafs manufacture at Amblecol, and fold at 
ft ven pence a buflicl ; tobacco-jn’pe clay ; a foil of red- 
difli eartli called ufed in painting divers vcfllls ; red 
and yellow ochres ; (ire flones for hearths of iron fur- 
iiacer., ovens, &c- ; iron Hones of fcveral forts ; bh>od- 
Hones, or hxmatites, found in the brofik Tent, which, 
wljen wet a little, will draw red lines like ruddle ; quar- 
ry il ones, and grind Hones. For fuel the county is well 
fupplied with tnif, peat, and coal of fcveral forts, as 
canned coal, peacock coa!, and pit coal. The peacock 
coal is fo called, bccaufe, when turned to the light, it 
difplayr. all the coLmis of the peacock’s tail ; but it is 
fiLtcr for tlu* forge than the kitchen. Of the pit coal 
there is an inexhauftiblc Horc : it burns into white 
aflies, and leaves no fuch cinder as that of the New- 
caHlc coal. It is not ufed for malting till.it is charred, 
and in that Hate it makes admirable winter fuel for a 
chamber. 

This county is in the diocefc of Litchfield and Co- 
ve litry, and the Oxford circuit. It fends ten mem- 
bers to parliament ; namely, two for the county, two 
for tlie city uf Litchfield, two for SlaflTord, two for 
FlewcaHlt-under-Linc, andtw'O for Tamwoith. 

ST A G , m '/.oology. See C E K v u S . 

/Ui hri:tk. Sec LuCANUS. 

STAGE, in the modern diams, the place of aflion 
and repr^fctit alien included betweeu the pit and the 


feenes, and anfwering to the profeenium or pulpitum of St.iggcri 
the ancients. See Playhouse and Theatre. li 

STAGGERS. Sec Farkifry, § xiii. St.U.m.tU 

STAHL (George Ernett}, an eminent German che- 
miH, was born in Franconia in 1660, and cliofen pro- 
feffor of medicine at Hall, when a iinivcrfity was found- 
ed in that city in 1694. The excellency of hif> lectures 
while he filled that chair, the importance of his various 
publications, and his extenfive practice, foon raifed his 
reputation to a very great height. He received an in- 
vitation to Berlin in 1 7 J fi, which having accepted, he 
was made counfellor of Hate and phyfician to jthc 
king. He died in 1734, in the 75th year of his 
age. Stahl is without doubt one of the greateH men 
of which the annals of medicine can hoall : his name 
marks the commencement of a new and more illuf- 
trious era in cliemiHry. Fie was the author of the 
doctrine of phlogiHon, w'hich, though now complttt- 
ly overturned by the difct)veries of J.#avoirier and 
others, was not without its ufe ; as it ferved to com- 
bine the feattered fragments of former chemilis into a 
fyllem, and as it gave rife to more accurate experimentj. 
and a more fcientilic view of the fubjccl, to which ma- 
ny of the fiihrcquciit difcoverics were owing. This 
thcoiy maintained its ground for more than half a ccii- 
tury, and was received and fuppoited by fomc of the 
melt eminent men which Europe has produced ; a lufli- 
cient proof of tlic ingenuity 'dud the abilities of its au- 
thor. He was the tiuihor alfo of A Theoiy of Medicine, 
founded upon the notions w'hith lie entertained of the 
abfolutc dominion of mind over body ; in confcqueiice 
of which, he affirmed, that every tnufcular a<ftiun is a 
voluntary aft of the mind, whether attended with con- 
fcioiifncfs or not. This theoiy he and his follow'irs 
carried a great de'al too far, but the advices at leall 
which he gives to attend to the Hate of the mind of the 
patient arc worthy of the attention of phyiicians. 

Flis ptineipul works are, l. Experimenta et Obfer^va^ 
fifties Chrmka et Phyftcffy Beilin, 173 1, 8vo. 2. Lytffer^ 
iatiofifs Medlcity Hall, 2 vols. 410. 'I'his is a collection 
of thefes. 3. Thcoria Medtea vera^ 1737» 4- 

pufculum Cd.yTTjico-phy/ico-mtdicumt 1 740, 410, 5, A 

Ticatife on Sulphur, both Inflammable and Fixed, writ- 
ten ill German, 6. Ne^otium Otiofum^ Hall, 1720, 410. 

It is in this treatife chiefly that he ellabliflied his fyftem 
concerning the aftion of the foul upon the body. 

7. Fundamenta Chymica Dngmntiea et Experimentally 
Nuremberg, 1747, 3 vols. 4to. B. A Treatife on Salts, 
written in German. 9. Commentarium in Metallwrgiam 
Bccchvriy 1723. 

STAININGerCoLouRiNG ^Bone, Horn, Mar- 
ble, Paper, Wood, &c. See thefe articles. 

STAIRCASE, in arcliitcfture, an afeent cnclofed 
between walls, or baluHradc confiding of Hairs or Heps, 
with landing places and rails, ferving to make a com- 
munication between the feveral Hories'of a houfe. See 
Architecture, N® 89, &c. 

ST AL ACT IT.®, in natural liiHory, cryHallinefpari 
formed into oblong, conical, round, or irregular bodies, 
compofedof various crufts, and ufually found hanging 
in form of ificles from the roofs of grottoes. See. 

STALAGMITIS, in botany: A genus of the nto~ 
nacia order, belonging to the prdyjraniia clafs of plants & 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th or- 
der, Tricocca, The calyx is either quadriphyllous or 

hcxapbyllousi 
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Itali: tiCitapliyllcns ; tlie corolla confifts of four or of fix pe- 
ll. tals: the receptacle is flclhy, and fume what fqii are fna- 
filaments about 30. In the herm Aphrodite 
fiower the ftylvs is ftiort, thick, and ercA ; the fruit is 
a berry of a globular fhape, unilocular, and crowned 
with the Jlylus and Jligma t they contain three oblong 
jointed triangular feedh. Of thia there in onl^ one fpe- 
cies, viz. the Camboj^ioiffeSf a native of the haft Indies 
and of the warmer parts of America. From this plant 
is obtainid the gutta camboaia, or tnim ffamboirc of the 
fljiOpS. SeeCiAMBOOE. 

Till very lately botanifts were at a lofs for the true 
lint lire of the plant whicli yields this gum. Koenig, a 
native of Ireland, and an excellent botanift, travelled 
over a great part of India, and collc£lcd a great num- 
ber of new plants, and among the rell the ftalagmitis. 
Theft* he bequeathed to Sir Jofeph Banks prefidentof 
the Royal Society. 

STALE, among fportfmen, a living fowl put in a 
place to allure and bring others where they may be ta- 
ken. For want of theft, a bird ftiot, his tnlnails taken 
out, and dried in an oven in his fc.'ithcrs, with a ftick 
thruft through to keep it in a convenient pofture, may 
ferve ns well as a live one. 

Stale is alfo a name for the urine of cattle. 

Animated STALK. This rcmarkjihlc animal was 
found by Mr Ivci at Cuddalorc ; and he mentions 
ftvtral kinds of it ; fome appearing like dry ftraws tied 
together, others like grafs ; fome have bodies much lar- 
ger than others, with llie addition of two fcaly imper* 
fc(^ wings ; their neck is no bigger than a pin, but 
twice as long as their bodies; their heads arc like thofe 
of A hare, aiid their eyes vertical and very briik. They 
live up4)n flics, and catch thefe infeda very dexteroufty 
with the two fore feet, which they keep doubled up in 
three parts clofe to their head, and dart out very quick 
on the approach oftheir prey ; andw^cn they havecaught 
it, they eat it very voracioufly, holding it in the fame 
manner as a fquirrcl docs its food. On the outer joints 
of the fore-feet are feveral very (harp hooks for the ca- 
Ccr catching and holding of their prey ; while with the 
other feet, which arc four in number, they take bold of 
trees or any other thing, the better to lurprifc whatever 
they lie in wait for. They drink like a horfc, putting 
their mouthfi into the water. Their excrements, which 
are very white, ai^ almoft as large as the body of the 
animal, and as the natives fay, dangerous to the eyes. 

STALLION, or Stune-horsl, in the manege, a 
horfe defigned for the covering of marcs, in order to 
propagate the fpecies*. See Equus. 

STAMFORD, an ancient town of Lincolnfhirc in 
England ; fcated on the river Welland, on the edge of 
Northamptonftiire. It is a large handfoinc place, con* 
taining fix pariili-churches, feveral good llrects, and fine 
buildings. It had formerly a college, the ftudents of 
which removed to Brazen Nofe college in Oxford,. It 
has no confiderablc manufa^ories, but deals chiciiy in 
malt. W. Long. o. 31. N. Lat. 52. 42^ 

STAMINA, in botany, are ihofc upright .ilaments 
which, on opening a flower, we find within the corolla 
furrounding the piftillum. According to Linnaeus they 
are the male organs of generation, wbofc office it is to 
prepare the pollen. Each ftamen coofifts of two diftindt 
parts, vk. the filamentum aud tlic anthkra. 


Stamina, in the animal body, aredTincd to be thcifc StsmEa 
fimplc original paits which cxifted firft in ibc embryo 
or even in the feed ; and by whofe iliftindlion, augmen- ‘ 
tation, and accretion by additional juices, the animal 
body at its utmoft bulk is fuppofed to b.: firmed. 

STAMP-duties, a branch of the perpetual levcnuc. 

See Rfvlnitk. 

In Great Biitain there is a tax irapofed upon all 
parchment and paper, whereon any legal proceedings or 
private inftruments of almoft any nature whatfoever are 
written ; and alfo upon licciifes for retailing wines, of 
all denominations; upon all almanacks, ntwfpppers, ad- 
vrrtifeinentj, cards, dice, See. Tlitfe iinpofls are very 
various ; being higher or lower, not fo much according 
to the value of the property transferred, as according to 
the nature of the deed. The higheft do not exceed 
fix pounds upon every flieet of paper or fkin of parch- 
ment ; and ihefc high duties fall cliiefly upon grants 
from the crown, and upon certain law proceedings, 
without any regard to the value of tlie fubjcfl. There 
arc in Great Biitain no duties on the regiflration of 
deeds or writings, except the fees of the olTicers who 
keep the regiftcr; and thefe arc feldom more than a 
ivafonablc recompenfe for their labour. Tlic crown 
derives no revenue from them. 

The ftarnp-duties conllitutc a tax \v}ijc!i, though in 
fome inftanccs it may be heavily felt, by greatly incrcaf- 
ing the expence of all mercantile as well as legal pro- 
ceeding, yet (if moderately impofed) is of fervicc to 
the public in general, by authenticating inftruments, 
and rendering it much more difficult than formerly to 
forge deeds of any (landing ; fince, as the officers of 
this branch of the revenue vary their (lamps frequently, 
by marks perceptible to none but themfclvcs, a man 
that would forge a deed of King William's time, muft 
know and be able to counterfeit the ftamp of that date 
alfo. In France and fome other countries the duty is 
laid on the contra6l itfclf, not on the inftrument in 
which it is contained ; as, with us too in England (bc- 
fidcs the ftamps on the indentures), a tax is laid, by 
ftatutc 8 Ann. c. 9. on every apprentice-fee ; of 6d. in 
the pound if it be 50I. or under, and rs. in tlie pound 
if a greater f«m ; but this tends to draw the fubjedl in- 
to a thoufand nic6 difqnintiuns and difputes concerning 
the nature of his contrail, and w hether taxable or not ; 
ill which the farmers of the revenue are fine to have 
the advantage. Our general method anfwcrs the pur- 
pofes of the (late as well, and confults rhe eafe of the 
fubjciEl much better. The firft inftitution of the ftamp- - 
duties was by ftatute 5 and 6 W. and M. c. 21. and 
they have fince, in many inftancei, been increafed to 
five times their original amount. 

STANCHION, or Stanchion^, a fort of fmall 
pillars of wood or iron ufed for various purpofes in a 
(hip ; as to fupport the decks, the quartcr-rails, the 
nettings, the awnings, Sec. The firft of thefe are tw'o 
ranges of fmall columns fixed under the beams, through- 
out the (hip^s length between decks ; one range being 
on the (larboard and the other on the larboard fide of 
the hatchways. They are chiefly intended to fupport 
the weight of the artillery. 

STAND, in commerce, a weight from two hundred 
and a half to three hundred of pitch. 

STANDARD, in war, a fort , of banner or flag, 

4Y3 “ ' horiro 
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Standarti, borne aa a fignal for the joining together of the fcveral 
StHnhopg. troops belonging to the fame body. 

~ Stamdard, in commerce, the original of a weight 
meafure, or coin, committed to the Keeping of a ma- 
gi ilraic, nr depoiited in fomc public place, to regulate, 
adjiiff, and try the weights ufed by particular perCuns 
in traffic. Sec Money. 

STANHOPE (Philip Dormer, earl of Chefterficld) 
was boni in 1695, and tducrtied in Trinity-hall, Cam- 
bridge; which place he left in 1714, when, by his own 
account, he was an abfolutc pedant. In this charadlcr 
he went abroad, where a familiarity with^good compa- 
ny foon convinced him he was totally millaken in al- 
moll all his notions ; and an attentive (ludy of the air, 
fiianiier, and addrefs of people of fafhioii, foon poliflicd 
a man wliofc predominant drfire was to pleafe ; and 
who, as it afterward appeared, valued exteiior accom- 
pli/hmcnts beyond any other human acquirement. 
While Lord Stanhupc, he got an early feat in parlia- 
ment ; and in 1727, fucceeded to bis father's cftatc 
and titles. In 172?, and in 1745, he was appointed 
airiljalfulor extraordiuaty and pUnipoteiuiary to Hol- 
land : which high charudicr he fupported w’ith the 
grcatell dignity ; ferving his own country, and gain- 
ing the eftcem of the ftates-gcneral. Upon his return 
tiom Holland, he was fent lord-licutcnanl of Iivland ; 

.■ id during his adminiftration there, gave genera! fa- 
tihfr.^iion to all parties. Pie left Dublin in 174 ^» 
ill Oiitobcr fucceeded the earl of Plarrington as feerc- 
tary of date, in which poll he officiated until February 
6. 174B. Being fciv.ed with a deafnefs in 1752 that 
incapacitated him f(jr the plcafurcs of fociet^’, he from 
that time led a private and retired life, amufing him- 
felf with books and his pen; in particular, be engaged 
largely as a volunteer in a periodical mifcellaneous pa- 
per called 7 be IVorU^ in which his contributions have 
a dilliiiguiihed degree of excellence. He died in I773> 
leaving a charadUr for wit and abilities that bad ftw 
equals. Pic diftinguiihcd biiufelf by bis eloquence iu 
parliament on many important occalions ; of which 
we have a ebaradleriilic inltance of his own relating. 
He was an adtive promoter of the bill for altering the 
flyle ; on which i>ccafioii, as he him t If writes in one 
of bio letters to bis fon, he made fo eloquent a fpecch 
in the boufe, that every one was plcafcd, and faid he 
liad made the whole very clear to ihem; “ when (fays 
he), God knows, I had not even attempted it. I 
roiild jijfl os foon have talked Celtic or iSclavonian to 
them, as aftronomy; and they would have underflood 
me full as well." Lord Macclesfield, one of the 
greatell mathcmaTTciaiis in Europe, and who had a prin- 
cipal hand in frapw.ig the bill, (poke afterwards, with 
all the clearnefs that a thorough knowledge of the fub- 
iedl could diClate ; but not having a flow of words 
i.qual €0 Lord Chefterfield, the latter gained the ap- 
plaufe from the former, to the equal Ctedit of the 
fpcaker and the auditors. The high charad^er Lord 
Chtfilerfield fupporud during life, received no fmall 
injury foon after his death, from a fuller difplay of it by 
his own hand. He left no iflue by his lady, but had a 
natural fon, Philip Stanhope, Efq; whofe education was 
for many yearo a clufe objedi of his attention, and who 
w^as afterward envoy extraordinary at the court of 
Drefden, but died before him. When Lord Chefler- 
£eld died,' Mr Stanhope’s widow publiihed a coorfe of 


letters, written by the father to the fon, filled with in- Starhope, 
llruflion, fuitable to the different gradations of the 
young man’s life to whom they were addrefTed, Thefe 
letters contain many fine ohfervations on mankind, and 
rules of condn^l : but it is obfcrrablc that he lays a 
greater flrefs on exterior accomplifhments and add refs 
than on intclle<^ual qualifications and fmcerity ; and 
allows greater latitude to falhionablc pleafnres than 
good morals willju Hi fy, efpecially inparcntalinflrudlionB. 

Hence it is that a celebrated writer ♦, and of manners » jy, 
fomewhat different from thofe of the polite carl of/i,«. 
Chefterfield, is faid to have obferved of thefe letters 
that “ they inculcate only the morals of a whore, with 
the manners of a dancing-mailer." 

Stanhope (Dr George), an eminent divine, was 
born at Hertifhorn in Derby ftiire, in the year 1660. 

His father was reflor of that place, vicar of St Mar- 
garet’s church in Leicefler, and chaplain to the earls of 
Chefterfield and Clare. His grandfather Dr George 
Stanhope was chaplam to James I. and Charles I. $ 
had the rhanccllorfhip of York, where he was alfo a 
canon rtfidentiary, held a prebend, and was rcClor of 
Wtldrake in that county. Pie was for liis loyalty dri- 
ven from his home with eleven children ; and died in 
1644. Our author was fent tofehool, lirtt at Upping- 
ham in Rutland, then atLeicefter; afterwards removed 
to Eaton 5 and thence chofen to King’s college in 
Cambridge, in the place of W. Cleaver. He took the 
degree of R. A. in 1681 ; M. A. 1658 ; was elefted 
one of the fyndics for the univcifity of Cambridge, in 
the bufinefs of Alban Francis, 16R7 ; minifter of Quoi 
near Cambridge, and vice-prodlor, 1688; was that year 
preferred to the rctlory of Triiig in Hcrtfordfhirc, 
which after fomc lime he quilted. He was in 1689 
prefented to the vicarage of Lewifttam in Kent by Lord 
Daitmouih, to whom he had been chaplain, and tutor 
to his fon. Pie was alfo appointed chaplain to King 
Willirun and (^een Mary, and continued to enjoy that 
honour under Queen Anne. He commenced D. D. 

July 5. 1697, perfornniig all the offices required to 
that degree publicly and with great applaufr. He 
was made vicar of Deptford in 1703 ; fucceeded Dr 
Hooper as dean of Canterbury the fame year ; and was 
thrice chofen prolocutor of the lower honfe of convoca- 
tion. Plis uncommon diligence and iuduftry, aifilled 
by his excellent parts, enriched him with a large (lock 
of pohte, folid, and ufeful learning. His difeourfes 
from the pulpit were equally pleafing and profita- 
ble ; a beautiful intermixture of the cleareft reafun- 
ing with the pureft didion, attended vi^ith all the graces 
of a juft elocution. The good Chriftian, the folid di- 
vine, and the fine gentleman, in him were happily unit- 
ed. His converfation was polite and delicate, grave 
w'ithoui prccifenefs, facetious without levity. His piety 
was real and rational, his charity great and univcrfal, 
fruitful in adls of mercy, and in all good works. Pie 
died Match j8. 1728, aged 68 years; and was buried 
in the chancel of the church at Lewiftiam. The dean 
was twice mLrritd: firft to Olivia Cotton, by whom he 
had one fon and four daughters. Plis fecond lady, who 
was filler to Sir Charles Wager, furvived him, dying 
Odipber I. 1730, aged about 54. One of the dean’s 
dnughters was married to a fon of Biftiop Burnet. Bi- 
fhop Moore of Ely died the day before Q^cen Anne f 
who^ it has been faid, deiigned our dean for that 

fee 
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Ftanhnpet fee wlien it ihould become vacant. Dr Felton fajK* 
Stani fl.ius. m dean of Ciuterbury is excellent in the 

— " whole. His thoughts and rcafontng arc bright and 

folid. His (lyle h tuft, both fur the purity of the lan- 
guage and for the Urtngtii and beauty of cxpreflion; 
but the periods are formed in fu peculiar an order of 
tlie words, that it was an obfervation, nobody could 
pronounce them with the fame grace and advantage as 
himfelf.” His writing*!, which are an incllimable trea- 
furc of piety and devotion arc, A Paraphrafe and 
Comment upon the EpiilJes and GofpclH, 4 vols. 170^, 
8vo. Sermons at Boyle's Ledtiires, 1706, 4to. Fif- 
teen Sermons, 1700, 8vo. Twelve Sermons on fe- 
veral Occafions, 1727, 8vo. Thomas a Kempis, 1696, 
8 VO. Epiiletiis's M->ralR, with Simplicius's Com- 
ment, and the Life of Epidiietus, 1700, 8vo. Parfun's 
Chridian Dire£lory, 1716, 8vo. Rochefoucault’s 
Max'ms, 17061 8vo. A Funeral Sermon on Mr Rich- 
ard Sure bookfeller, 1724; two editions quarto. Twen- 
ty Sermons, publilhid fingly between the years 169a 
and 1724. Private Prayers for every Day in the 
Week, and for the fevcral Parts of each Day ; trunfla- 
ted from the Greek Devotions of Bifhop Andrews, 
with Additions, 1730. In his tranflations, it is well 
known, Dr Stanhope did not coniine himfelf to a (lri£i 
and literal verfiorj : he took the liberty of paraphrafing, 
explaining, and improving upon hit author ; as will evi- 
dently appear (not to mention any other work) by the 
flighted purufalof St Augiidine’s Meditations, and the 
Devotions of Bidiop Andi-cws. 

STANISLAUS (Leezinfki), king of Poland, was 
born at Leopold the 20th of Oclobcr 1677. His fa- 
ther was a Pulilh nobleman, didinguidied by ids rank 
and the important oflices which he held, but dill more 
by his drmaefs and courage. Staniflaus was fent ain- 
baiTador in 1704 by the aflTcmbly of Warfaw to 
Charles XII. of Sweden, who had conquered Poland. 
He was at that time 27 years old, was general of great 
Poland, and had been ambad'ador extraordinary to the 
Grand Signior in 1699. Charles was fo delighted with 
the franknefs and finactity of ids deportment, and with 
tbeiirmuefs and fwcetnefa which appeared in his coun- 
tenance, that he ufTered him the crown of Poland, and 
ordered him to be crowned at Warfaw in 1705. He 
accompanied Cbarke XI 1 . into Saxony, where a treaty 
was concluded with King Auguftus, in 1705, by which 
that prince reiigned the crown, and acknowledged Sta- 
niflaus king of Poland. 'Fhc new monarch remained 
in Saxony with Charles till 1707, when they returned 
into Poland and attacked the Ruffians, who were obli- 
ged to evacuate that khigdom in 1708. But Ciiarlcs 
being defeated by Peter the Great in 1709, Auguflus 
returned into Poland, and being affided by a Ruffian 
army, obliged Stanidaiis to retire iirfl into Sweden, 
and afterwards into Turkey. Soon after he took up 
liis refidence at Weiflenbtirg, a town in Alface, Au* 
gnilus defpatched Sum his envoy to France to complain 
of this ; but the duke of Orleans, who was then re- 
gent, returned this anfwer ; •• Tell your- king, that 
France has always been the afylum of uxdiappy princes.** 
Staniflaus lived in obfeurity till 1725, when Louis XV. 
etpoufed the princefs Mary his daughter. Upon the 
death of King Auguflus in 1733* rctUTned to Po- 
land in hopes of remounting the throne of that king- 
dom A large party declared for him ; but his com- 


petitor the young eltAor of Saxony, being fupported Suniflaus- 
by the emperor Charles VI. and the emprefs of Ruf- ‘ '* 

fla, was chofen king, though tire majority was againd 
him. Dxntzic, to which Staniflaus had retired, was 
quicklytaken,andtbc unfortunateprincemadehisefcape 
in difguife with great difficulty, after hearing that a price 
Was fet upon his head by the Riiffiins. When peace 
was concluded in 1 736between the Emperor and France, 
it was agreed that Staniflaus (hould abdicate the throne, 
but that he flmuld be acknowledged king of Poland 
and grand duke of Lithuania, and conti.tue to bear 
thefe titles during life; that all his effects and thofe of 
the queen his fpoufe fhr?uld be rcAored ; that an amriefly 
fliouid be declared in Poland for all that was pad, and 
that every perfon ffiuuld be reflored to his pofTcfliuns, 
rights, and privileges: that the ekdior of Saxony fhuuld 
be acknowledged king of Poland by all the powers wdro 
acceded to the treaty: that Staniflaus fliould be put iu 
peaceable pofTeflion of the duchies of Lorrain and Bar ; 
but that immediately after his death tlicfc duchies 
flioiild be united for ever to the crown of France. 

Staniflaus furceeded a race of princes in l^orrain, who 
were beloved and regretted : and his fiibjcfts found their 
ancient fovereigns revived in him. He tailed then the 
pleafure which he had fo long deflred, the pleafure nf 
making men happy. He aflifled his new' fubjeds ; he 
embclliihed Nancy and l^uiicville ; he made ufcfnl Ula- 
blifliments ; he founded colleges and built hofpitals. 

He was engaged in thefe noble employments, when an 
accident occafioned his death. His night-gown caught 
fire and burnt him fo feverely before it could be cx- 
tinguifhed, that he was feized with a fever, and died 
the 23d of February 1766. His death occalioued a 
public mourning s the tears of hia fubjeds indeed arc 
the beft culogium upon this prince. In hia youth he 
had acciiftomcd himfclf to fatigue, and had ilieieby 
ftrengthened his mind as well as his conflitution. He lay 
always upon a kind of mattrefs, and feldom required any 
fervice from liis dome Hies. He was temperate, liberal, 
adfwed by his vaflalfi, and perhaps the only nobleman in 
Poland who had any friends. He was in Lorrain what 
lie had been in his own country, gentle, aftable, coin- 
paffionatc, treating his fiibjeds like equals, participating 
their furrows and alleviating their mibfui tunes. He 
rcfcmblcd completely the pidurc of a philofophcr which 
he himfelf has drawn. “ The true philofophcr (faid 
he) ought to be free from prejudices, and to know the 
value of rcafon : he ought neither to think the higher 
ranks of life of more value thnn they are, nor to treat 
the lower orders of mankind with greater contempt 
than they deferve ; he ought to enjoy pleafurcs with- 
out being r. Have to them, riches without being attach- 
ed to them, honours without pride or vanity : he 
ought to fupport difg races w ithaut either fearing or 
courting them ; he ought to reckon whut he poflefl'er 
fufficient for him, and to regard what he has not as iife- 
lefs: he ought tube 'qual in every fortune, always 
tranquil, always gay ; he ought to love order, and to 
obftTve it in all his a^lions : he ought to be fevere to 
himfelf, but indulgent toothers ; he ought to be frank 
and ingenious without nidencfs, polite without falfe- 
hood, complaifant without hafenefs: he ought to have 
the courage to difregard every kind of glory, and to 
reckon as nothing even philofopliy itfclf." Such was 
Staniflaus in every fituation, liiatcmpcr was ofleidion- 

ate^ 
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S^nifliiui ^tc. He toW his treafurer one day to pnt a certain 
H officer on the lift, to whom he was very much attached: 

/ « jn what quality (faid the treafurer) (liall I mark 

him down V* “ As my friend*' (replied the monarch.) 
A young painter, conceiving hopes of making his for- 
tune .if his talents were made known to Staniilaiis, pre- 
fented him with a picture, which the courtiers critictfed 
feverely. The prince praifed the performance, and paid 
the painter very generoufly i then turning to his cour- 
tiers, he faid, ** Do ye not fee, gentlemen, that this poor 
man muft provide for his family by his abilities i if you 
difeourage him by your cenfure, he is undone. We 
ought always to ailift men ) we never gain any thing by 
hurting them.’* His revenues wercfmall; but were we 
to judge of him by what he did, we (hoiild probably 
reckon him the richeft potentate in Europe. A fingle 
infiance will be fufticient to ftiow the well-judged eco- 
nomy with which his benevolent plans were conducted. 
He gave 18,000 ciiiwiis to the magiftrates of Bar, to be 
employed in purchafing grain when at a low price, to 
be fold out again to the poor at a moderate rate when 
the price (liould rife above a certain fum. By this ar- 
rangement (fay the authors of D'ltlitinairt Hijlorique)^ 
the money incrcafes continually, and itsgocid eftcAs may 
in a fliort time be extended over the whole province* 
He was a protc6ior of the a]*ts and fcienccs j he wrote 
fcveral works of philofophy, politics, and morality, 
which were collcAcd and publifhed in France in 1765, 
in 4 vols. 8 VO, under the title of Oeuvres du Phllofipbe 
liienfaifantt «‘thc works of ihcBcnevolcntPhilofopher.** 
STANITZAS, villages or fmall dillri6ts of the 
banka of the Don, inhabited by Coftacsi 

STANLEY ( Thomas )> a very learned Englifh 
writer in the jyth century, was the fon of Sir Thomas 
Stanley of Cumbcrlow Green in Herefordniirc, knight. 
He was born at Cumbcrlow about 1644, and educated in 
bis father’s houfc, whence he removed to the univerfity 
of Cambridge* He afterwards travelled ; and, upon 
bis return to England, profecuted his lludics in the 
Middle Temple. He married, when young, Dorothy, 
the tldcft daughter of Sir James Engan of Flower, 
in Nortliamptonfhire. He wrote, i. A volume of 
Poems. 2. Hiftory of Philofophy, and Lives of the 
Philufophers. 3. A Tranllation of Efehylus, with a 
Commentary ; and fcveral other works. He died in 
1678. 

STANNARIES, the mines and works where tin 
is dug and purified ; as in Cornwall, DevgnOtire, &c. 

STANNARY courts, in Devonihire and Corn- 
wall, for the adminiftration of juftice among the tinners 
therein. They are held before the lord warden and 
his fiibftitutcs, in virtue of a privilege granted to the 
workers in the tin-tninea there, to fuc and be fued 
only in their own courts, that they may not be drawn 
from their bufinefs, which is highly profitable to the 
public, by attending thrir law-luits in other courts* 
The privileges -of the tinners ane confirmed by a ohar- 
ttr, 33 Edw. L and fully expounded by a private fta- 
tute, 50 Edw. 111 . which has ftnee been explained by 
a public aft, 1 6 Cat- I* c. 1 5. What relates to our 
\o\"u\ present purpofe is only this : That all tinners and la* 
p.*79and tourers in and about the ftaonaries flialJ, during the 
time of tlicir working therein, Iona fide^ be privileged 
from Aiits of other courts, and be only pleaded in the 
ilannary court in all matters, excepting picas Of land. 


life, and member. No writ of error lies from heirce to Swnntim 
any court in Weftminfter hall ; as was agreed by all U 
the judge?!, in 4 Jac. L But an appeal lies from the *' 

fteward of the court to the under warden 1 and from . _ 

him to the lord warden ; and thence to the privy coun- 
cil of the prince of Wales, as duke of Cornwall, when 
he hath had livery or inveftiture of the fame. And 
from thence the appeal lies to the king himfclf, in the 
la ft refort. 

STANNUM, TiH* Sec Chemistry indexy and 
Tin. 

STANZA, in poetry, a number of lines regularly 
adjufted to each other ; fo much of a poem as contains 
every variation of meafure or relation of rhyme ufed iu 
that poem. 

STAPH YLEA, Bladdxr-nut, in botany ; A 
genus of plants belonging to the clafs peniandrluy and 
order of tri^ynia ; and in the natural lyfteni arranged 
under the 23d order, trthdaU* The cal^'x is qiiinquc- 
partite. There arc five petals. The capfiilcs are thice, 
inflated and joined together by a longitudinal future. 

The feeds are two, and arc globofe with a fear. There 
arc two fpccies, the pinnata and trifolia. The pinnaiut 
or bladder-nut tiec, is a tall ftirub or tree. 'I'he leaves 
are pinnated ; the pinnae are generally five, oblong, 
pointed, and notched round the edges. The flowers are 
white, and grow in whirls on long pendulous footIhill'-S; 

This plant flowers in June, and is frequent in hedges 
about Pontefraft and in Kent. The trifoliay or threc- 
Icand bladdcr-niit, is a native of Virginia. 

STAPHYLINUS, a genus of animals belonging to 
the clafs of infeiliSy and order of eoUoptera* The an* 
tenme arc moiiiliform ; the feelers four in numbet ; the 
elytra are not above half the length of the abdomen ( 
the wings are folded up and concealed under the elytra; 
the tail or extremity of the abdomen is Angle, is pro- 
vided with two long veficlcs which the infedt can fhoot 
out or draw back at pleafurc. Gmelin enumerates 117 
fpccies, of which five only are natives of Great Britain ; 
the miirinus, maxillofus, nifue, riparius, chryfomclinun. 

j.Mttrinus. The head js depreffed. The colour ii 
gray, clouded with black. The length is fix lines. It 
lives among horfc dung* 2. The maxtUofus is black, 
with afli-colourcd (Iripes, andjawRas long as the hcadi 
it inhabits the woods* 3. Rufm is of an orange colour ; 
but the pofterior part of the elytra and abdomen is 
black, as arc alfo the thighs at their bafe. 4. Riparius 
is of a reddiih brown colour ; but' the elytra arc azure* 
coloured ; and the head, antennae, and two laft rings of 
the abdomen, are black. It is frequent on the banks of 
rivers in Europe. ^^Chryfomrlinusis black ; the thorax, 
elytra, and feet being teftaceous. It is found in the 
north of Europe. 

The infefts have a peculiarity to be met with in al- 
moft every fpccies of this genus, which is, that they 
frequently turn up their tail, or extremity of the abdo- 
men, efpecially if you chance to touch them ; in which 
cafe the tail is feen to rife immediately, as if the infedi 
meant to defend itfclf by flinging. Yet that is not 
the place where the infeft’s oft'enflve weapons^arc fitua- 
ted. Its tail has no fling, but in recompenfe it bites ^ 
and pinches ftrongly with its jaws; and care muft 
taken, efpecially in laying hold of the larger fpccies. 

Their jaws arc ftrong, flioot out beyond the head, and’' 
are fubfertient to the animal in feixing and deftroying 

ill 
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Staple, its prey. It feeds on all other infe^ls it can catch : 
even frequently two ftaphylini of the fame fpecies bite 
" and tear each othbr. Though this infeft has very fniall 
elytra, yet its wings are large ; but they are curioufly 
folded up, and concealed under the elytra. The infcCl 
uufolds and expands them when he choofes to fly, which 
be does very lightly. Among the fniall fpecies of this 
genus, there are fevcral whofe colours are lively and 
Angularly intermingled* 

Some of them are found upon flowers, but they 
chiefly inhabit the dung of cows. Their larv®, which 
refcmble them fo much as to he fcurce diitinguifliable, 
live in damp places under ground. They are by fome 
called roHje htetles. 

STAPLE, primarily fignifles a jiublic place or mar- 
ket, whither merchaiits, &c. are obliged to bring their 
goods to be bought by the people ; as the Grevc, or 
the places along the Seine, for fale of wines and corn, 
at Paris, whither the merchants of other parts are oblig- 
ed to bring thofe commodities. 

Formerly, the merchants of England were obliged 
to carry their wool, cloth, lead, and other like (laple 
commodities of tliis realm, in oqder to expofe them 
by wholefalc ; and thefe (laples were appointed to be 
condantly kept at Y<irk, Lincoln, Newcallle-upon- 
Tync, Norwich, Wcftminller, Canterbury, Chtchefler, 
Wiuchcllcr, Exeter, and Briftol ; in each whereof a 
public mart was appointed to be kept, and each of 
them had a court of the mayor of tl:cftaple, for decid- 
ing difTcreneps, held according to the law merchant, in 
a lummary way. 

STAR, in aflronomy, a general name for all the 
heavenly bodies, which, like fo many brilliant iinds, 
arc difperfed throughout the whole heavens. The 
ilars are dillinguiihcd, from the phenomena of their 
motion &c. into flxed, and erratic or wandering (lars : 
thefe lad are again diftinguillied into *dic greater lumi- 
naries, viz. the fuu and moon ; the planets, or wander- 
ing liars, properly fo called ; and the comets ; which 
have been all fully confidercd and explained under the 
article Astronomy. As to the lixed liars, they are 
fo called, becauL they feem to be lixed, or perfcdly at 
rell, and canfequeiitly appear always at the fame diilance 
from each other. 

Falling Stau^ in meteorology, fiery meteors which 
dart through the Iky in form of a liar. See Meteor. 

Twinkling of the Stajus. Sec Optics, N® 21 et 

•/‘Y* 

Star, is alfo a badge of honour, worn by the knights 
of the garter, bath, and thiftle. See Garter. 

Staa of Bethlehem^ in botany. See OrmithocA- 

I.UM. 

Court of SrAk-cMAMBBUt (camera Jlellata)^ a famous, 
or rather infamous, Englifli tribunal, faid to have been 
fo called either from a Saxon word figuii'ying to Jieer 
or govern \ or from its punifliing the crimen Jleliionatatf 
or cofcjiage f or becaufe the room wherein it fat, the 
old council chamber of the palace of Wcflminfter, 
(Lamb. 148.) which is now converted into the lottery- 
office, and forms the caftern fide of Ne^ Palace-yard, 
was full of windows ; or, (to w'hich Sir Edward Coke, 
4 Infl. 66. accedes), becaufe haply the roof ihtreu^ was 
at the firfi garnilhed with gilded Jlars. . As all thefe 
arc mcrUy conjedturea, (for no liars arc now in the 
roof, i\or are'Apy fiud.to have remained there fo lateiis 


the reign ok Queen Elizabeth), it may be allowable to St» 
prepofe another conjcciural etymology, as plaulible prr- 
baps as any of them. It is well known, that, before 
the baiiilhment of th-c Jew's uudtr Edward I. their con- 
tradis and obligations were denominated in <'ur ancient Cunaueni 
records Jlarra or JlarrSf from a corruption of the Hc-VijI. iv. 
brew word,^f/«r, a covenant. (Tovey's jingl, yudttic,V’ 

32. Selden. tit. of lion. ii. 34. Uxor Ehraic. i. 14.) 

Thefe ilarrs, by an ordinance of Richard the Firll pie- 
ferved by Hoveden, were commanded to be enrolled 
and depolited in cheiis under three keys in certain places; 
one, and the moft confiderablc, of which was in the 
king’s exchequer at Wclkminiler : and no flarr w as al- 
lowed to be valid, unlefs it w'cre found in fome of the 
faid repofitories. {Memoranda in Scac' P. 6. Edw, L 
prefixed to Maynard’s year book of Edw. 11. fol. 8. 

Madox Hill. Exch. c. vii. § 4, 5, 6.) The room at the 
exchequer, where the chells containing thefe ilarrswcrc 
kept, was probably called the flar^chamher ; and, when 
the Jews vi ere expelled the kingdom, was applied to the 
ufe of the king’s council, fitting in their judicial capa- 
city. To confirm thiii, the firfi time the fiar-chamber 
is mentioned in any record, it is faid to have been fituat- 
ed near the receipt of the exchequer at Weft min Her ; 

(the king’s council, his chancellor, treafurcr, juflicet, 
and other fages, w'crc aiTemblcd en la ehaumhre des ejleilles 
pres la rrfeeipt ai IVtJlmitiper, Clauf 41. Edw, III. m. 

13.) For in proeefs of time, when the meaning of the 
Jewifli flam was forgotten, the word flar-chamhtr 
was naturally rendered in law French, la chamlre eLs 
ejicillciy and in law Latin camera fiellata ; which con- 
tinued to be the llyle in Latin till the diflblution of 
that court. 

This was a court of very ancient onginal ; but ncw'.^ 
modelled by fiatutes 3 Hen. VII. c. i. and 21 Hen. 

Vlll. c. 20. confiding of divers lords fpiritual and tem- 
poral, being privy counfcllors, together with two judge;* 
of the courts of common law, without the intervention 
of any jury. Their jurifdi6tion extended legally over 
riots, petjury, milbebaviour of /hecifFs, and other noto- 
rious mifdemcanors, contrary to the laws of the land. 

Yet this was afterwards (as Lrfird Clarendon informs us) 
ftretched ** to the afferting of all proclamations and 
orders of Hate ; to the vindicating of illegal comrnif- 
fions and grants of monopolies ; holding for honour- 
able that which plcafed, and for juil tliar which profit- 
ed ; and becoming both a court of law to determine 
civil rights, and a court of revenue to enrich the trea- 
fury : the council table by proclaina lions enjoining to 
the people that which was not enjoined by the laws, 
and prohibiting that which was not prohibited ; and 
the fiar-chamber, which confifted of tlic fame perfons in 
different rooms, cenfuring the breach and difobedicnee 
to thofe proclamations by very great fines, imprifon- 
ments, and corporal feverities x 10 that any difrefpe6i to 
any adfs of date, or to perfons of flatefmen, was in 
no time more penal,. and the foundations of right never 
more in danger to be deftroyed.” For which reafons, 
it was finally aboliflied by flatute 16 Car. 1 , c, 10. to 
the general joy of the whole nation. Sec XiNO^e Bench. 

There is in the Britifli Mufeum (Harl. MSS* V0I. I. 

N® 126.) a very full, methodical, and accurate account 
of the conllitution and courfe of this, court, compiled 
by William Hudfon of Gray's^Inn, an eminent prr.c- 
titionei lher<-jn. A fbort account of the fame, with . 

copies 
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^tar, ^opifS of aH its procefs, may alfo be found in 18 Rym. 

Surch. poed. 192, 8tc. 

~ StAk^Board, the rrjjht fide of the fiiip when the eye 
of tlie fprAator is dirc6!ed forward. 

Srik-Fijh, See Astlrias. 

Sranjbot, a gelatinous fuhfiaiicc frequently found 
in fields, and fiippofed by the vulgar to have been 
produced fromthe meteor called a falltng Jiar ; but, 
in reality, is the half digefted food of herons, fca mews, 
and the like birds ; for thefe birds have been found, 
when newly fhot, to difgorge a fubllancc of the fame 
kind. 

STAK^Stontt in natural hiftory, a nanne given to cer- 
tain extraneous follil fioncs, in form of fiiurt, and com- 
Tiionly fomewhat crooked, columns conipofed of feveral 
joints, each refcnibling the figure of a radiated fiar, with 
a greater or fmaller number of rays in the different 
fpccics : they are ufiially found of about an inch in 
length, and of the thickuefs of a goofe quill. Some of 
llicm have five angles or rays, and others only four ; 
and in fome the angles are equidillant, while in others 
they are irregularly fo : in fome alfo they arc fhort and 
blunt, while in others they arc long, narrow, and point- 
ed ; and fome have their angles very fhort and obtufe. 
The feveral joinis in the fame fpccimcn are ufually all 
of the fame thickUefs ; this, however, is not always the 
cafe ; but in fome they arc larger at one end, and in 
others at the middle, than in any other part of the body; 
and fome fpccics have one of the rays bifid, fo as to 
emulate the appearance of a fix-rayed kind. 

S7AK-T/jj/llef in botany. Sec Centaurea. 
in botany. See Aster. 

STARCH, a fccula or fediment, found at the bot- 
tom of veflels wherein wheat has been deeped in water, 
of which fecula, after feparating the bran from it, by 
palling it llirough fieves, they form a kind of loaves, 
which being dried in the fun or an oven, is afterwards 
cut into little pieces, and fo fold. The bed darch is 
wdiite, fofl, and friable, and eafily broken into powder. 
Suck as require fine darch, do not content therafelves, 
like the darchmen, with rtfnfe wheat, but ufc the fined 
grain. The procefs is as follows ; The grain, being 
w-ell cleaned, is ppt to ferment in vefieU full of water, 
which they expofe to the fun while in its greated heat; 
c hanging the water twice a- day, for the (pace of eight 
or twelve days, according to the fcafon. AVhen tire 
grain biirds cafily under the finger, they judge it fuffi- 
cirntly fermented. The fermentation perfefted, and 
the grain tbps fdftened, it is pur, handnil by handful, 
into a canvas bag, to feparate the Hour from the hullcs; 
which is done by rubbing and beating it on a plank 
laid acrofs the mbutli of an empty vellel that is to re- 
ceive the flour- 

As the tcficls ure filled vritk this liquid flour, there 
is fecn fwimming at top a reddrlh water, which is to be 
earefnlly feummed off frotti time to time, and clean wa- 
ter is to be piit in Its place, which, after dirrhig the 
whole togetlier, is alfo to be drained through a cloth 
or fieve, and what is left behind put into the veflel with 
new water, and expofed to the fun for fome time. As 
the fediment thickens at the bottom, they drain ofT the 
Water four or five times, by inclining the veflel, but 
without paffing' it through the fieve. What remaSna at 
bottom is the llnrcb, which they cut in pieces to get 
2 ' . 


out, and leave it to dry in the fun. When dry, it is fltarlc.i 
laid up for ufe. 

STARK (Dr William), known to the public by 
a volume containing Clinical and jinatomtcalOhfirmtlont^ 
with fome cwnow^Expctiments on Diet^ was born at Man- 
chef ler in the month of July 1740; but the family 
from wdiich he fnrang was Scotch, and fcfpe£lablc for 
its antiquity. His grandfather John Stark of Killer- 
mont wis a covenanter ; and having appeared in arms 
againll his fovereign at the battle of Bolhwcil-bridgc 
in the year 1679, became olmoxioiis to the government, 
and to conceal himfelf, withdrew into Ireland. There 
is rcafon to believe that be had not imbibed cither the 
extravagant ztal or the favage manners of tlic political 
and religious party to which he adhered ; for after re- 
fiding a few years in the country which he had cliofen 
for the feene of his banifhment, he married Elizabeth 
daughter of Thomas Stewart, Efqt of Balydrone in the 
north of Ireland ; who, being dcfcendcd of the noble 
family of Galloway, would not probably have matched 
his daughter to fuch an exile as a ruthlefs fanatic of the 
laft ccntiiiy. By this lady Mr Stark had feveral chil- 
dren ; and his fecond fon Thomas, who fettled at Man- 
cheflcr as a wholefalc linen draper, and married Mar- 
garet Stirling, daughter of William Stirling, Efq; of 
Northwoodfide, in the neighbourhood of Glafgow, was 
the father of the f«bjc 61 of this article. Another of 
his fons, the reverend John Stark, was minifter of Le- 
cropt in Pcrtlifhire ; and it was under the care of this 
gcntlcnaan that our author received the. rudiments of 
his education, which, when we confidcr the chara6ler 
of the mafter, and reflcA on the relation between him 
and his pupil, we may prefume was calculated to (lore 
the mind of Dr Stark with thofe virtuous principles 
which influenced his conduifl through life. 

From Lecropt young Stark vTas fent to the univerfi- 
ty of Glafgow, Avhere, under the tuition of the Doctors 
Smith and Black, with other eminent mafters, he learn- 
ed the rudiments of fcieirce, and aco aired that mathe- 
matical accuracy, that logical precinon, and that epp- 
tempt of liypothefcb, with which he profreuted rfirhis 
future fiudics. Having chofen phyfic for his proffifioo, 
he removed from the univerfity of Glafgow'to that of 
Edinburgh, where he was foon diftinguiflicd, and ho- 
noured with the fricndfhip of the late Dr Ctillen ; m man 
who was not more eminently cOnfpicuoue for the ftipe- 
riority of his own genius, than quick-fighted in perceiv- 
ing, and liberal in encouraging, genius -in his pupils. 

Having finiihed his fludies at Edinburgh, though he 
look there no dergee, Mr Stark, in the year 1^765, 
went to London, and devoted himfelf entirely to the 
iludy of phyfic and the elemeiita of furgery ; and look- 
ing upon anatomy as one of the principal pillars of both 
thefe arts, he endeavoured to complete with Dr Hun- 
ter what be had begun with Dr Monro ; and under 
thefe two eminent profeflbrs he appears to have acquir- 
ed a high degree of anatomical knowledge. Helikcw^ife 
ctStered himielf about this time a pupil at St George’s 
hofpital; for being difgufled, as he often confeiftd, 
with the inaccuracy or want of candour obfervable in 
the generality of practical wi iters, be determined to ob- 
tain an acquaintance with difeafes at a better fchool and 
from ail abler mafler ; and to have from his own expe- 
rience a ilaudard, by which he might judge of the ex- 
perience 
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Staflt. perienec of otlim. With what induilry he profecut^d 
mm^^rn' this plan, and with what fuccrfs his Uboora were crown- 
ed, may be £eeo in a feries of Cisnkal and Anatomcal 
Ohfervai'mi% which were made by him during hie at<> 
tendance at the bofpital, and were publifhed afur hie 
death by bis friend Dr Carmichael Smyth. Theie ob* 
fervaitiona give ilie public no caufc to complain of want 
of candour in their author ; for whatever delicacy he 
may have obferved^ when relating the cafts of paiienta 
treated by other phyficians, he has related thole treat- 
ed by hitnfclf with the .utmoit impartiality. Whilft 
attending the bofpital, he likewife employed himfclf in 
making experiments on the blood, and other animal 
fluids; and alfo in a courfe of experiments in chemical 
pharmacy ; but though accounts of thefe experiments 
were IcH behind him, we believe they have not yet been 
given to the public. 

In the year 1767 Mr Stark went abroad and obtain- 
ed the degree of M. D. in the univerfity of Leyden, 
publifliiiig an inaugural diflertation on the dyfentety. 
On his return to London, he recommenced hia (tudies 
at the bofpital | and wlien Dr Black was called to the 
chemical chair in Edinburgh, which he has long filled 
with fo much honour to himfelf and credit to the uni- 
verfity, Dr Stark was folicited by feveral members of 
the univerfity of Glafgow to Aaud a candidate for their 
profefibrlhip of tlie theory and pradlice of phyfic, ren- 
dered vacant by Dr Black’s removal to Edinburgh. 
This however Dr -Stark declined, being influenced by 
the advice of his Englilh friends, who wilhed to detain 
liim in London, and having likewise fiewne profpefts of 
an appointment in the hofpital. 

In the mean time be had commenced (1769) a feries 
of experiments bn diet, which he was encouraged to un- 
dertake by Sir John Pringle and Dr Franklin, wbofe 
fricndlhip he enjoyed, and From whom he received many 
hints refpei^iiig both the plan and its execution, Thefe 
experiments, or rather the imprudent zeal with which 
he profccuted them, proved in the opinion of bis fricods, 
fatal to himfclf ; for he began them on the 1 2th of July 
1769 in pei:fe£k he^ih and vigour, and from that day, 
themgh his health varied, it was fcldom if ever good, 
the 236 of February 1770, when he died, after 
fuflerrng much uneailncfs. Hia friend and biographer 
IDr Smyth thinks, that other caufes, particulany cha- 
grin and dirapppinttnent, had no fmall /hare in haflening 
fits death t and as the Doi 5 tor was intimately acquaint- 
ed with his charb^er and dirppfitipn, his opinion in pro- 
bably weB founded, though the pernk ious cfFeds of the 
experiments arc vifibk in Dr Stark’s own jonrnal. When 
he entered upon them, the weight of his body was 12 
ftone 3tb% avoirdupois, whicli in a very few days was 
reduced to it ftone lolh. Soz ; and though feme kinds 
of food increafed it, by much the greater part of what 
he ufed had a contrary efled^, and it continued on the 
whole to decreafe til) the Jay of his death. This in- 
deed can excite no wonder. Though the profirfled ob- 
}cd of his e^eperiments to prove, that a p/rq^r^and 
varied diet is equally coiiducive to health ,with a more 
and fiinplr one, moil of the difhes which he ate 
during thefe experiments were neither pleafant nor 
Ample, but compounds, fiich as every Aomach muft 
naufeate. He began with hreadnn^ water; from which 
lie proceeded to andyh^r ; then to rraJ, 
wafer t arid uif (J rfivrs ; then to wa^er with 
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milk / afterwards he tried bread and with rnq/led 
goetfe ; bread and water with boiled beef; Jlewed lean of H. 
beef with the grovy and water without bn ad ; Jewed 
lean of beef with the gravy, a*/ of fat ox fuet and water; 

/oiir, oil of fret, water and/fl/f; Jour, wafer, and frit; 
and a number of others inflnitely more difagrccable to 
the Aomach than even thefe, fucii as bread, fat of bacon 
bam, infnjon of tea with /ii/or ; and bread, oryf^ar with 
honey, and the infufion or rojemary. But though we con- 
fidcr Dr Surk’s experiments as whimfical, it 9anDot be 
denied that they indicate eccentricity of genius in the 
perfon who made them ; and fuch of our readers as think 
genius hereditary, may perhaps be of opinion, that he 
derived a ray from the celebrated Nap i ex the inventor 
of the logarithms, who was his anccllur by both pa- 
rents. At any rate, thefe experiments, of which a full 
account is given iu the fame volume with his clinical 
and anatomical obfervations, difplay au uncommon de- 
gree of fortitude, perfeverance, felf<iei]ial, and zeal for 
the promoting of ufeful knowledge in their authot ; 
and with rcfpcA to his moral character, we bclicire it is 
with great jullicc that Dr Smyth compares him to Ca- 
to, by applying to him what was faid of that virtuous 
Roman by Salluft. — “ Non divitiis cum divite, neque 
fa6iione cum fadliofb; fed cum Arenuo virtute, cum mo- 
dcAo pudore, cum innocente ahAincutia certabat ; cAe, 
quam vidcri, bonus malebat • Bellum 

STAR>L 1 NG. SccSturnus. Caui,$ta- 

STATE OF A CoNTxovExsiX. Sec Oratoxy/'"^** 
Part 1. N® 14 

STA'l'ES, or Estates, a term applied tofeveralor- 
ders or daffes of people aAcmblcd to confult of matters 
for the public good. 

This Aatcs-gcncral is the name of an aAeinbly con- 
fiAing of the deputies of the feven United Provinces. 

Tbele arc ufually 30 in number, fomc provinces fending 
two, others more ; and whau ver rtfoluiioa the llatcs-gc- 
Bcrdtake, muA be confirmed by every province, and by 
every city and republic in that province, before it has 
the force of a law. The deputies ot each province, of 
what number foever they be, have only one voice, and 
areeArcmed ns but one ]>erron^ the votes being giveu by 
provinces. Each province pretides in the airembly in 
its turn, according to the order fettled among them, 
Gutldtrland prcfidcs firll, then Holland, &c. 

States of Holland ai’c the deputies of eighteen cities, 
and one reprefentative of the nobility, conitiiuting the 
Aates of the province of Holland ; the other pwyvinccs 
have likewife their ftates, rcprcfcnling tlieirfovcrcigntyj 
deputies from whidi make w hat they call the Itatcs-gc- 
Bcral. In an aAembly of the Hates of a particular pro- 
vince, one diAeniing voice prevents their coming to any 
refolution. 

STATIC E, Thrift, in botany: A genus of plants 
belonging to the cUfsoi pcwtandria,nxi^ order oi Jfenta- 
gyma; and in the natural fyfiem ranging under the 4gih 
order aggregate^ I’be calyx is monopbyllous, entire, 
folded, and fcariofe. There arc five jietals, with one fu« 
perior feed.^Therc are 22 fpecics, the armeria, p&ud* 
armcria, limoniiim, iiicana, cordata,reticolata,echioides, 
fpeciofa, tarurica, echinus, flexuofa, piirpurat^ nripirta^ 
fuArtiticofa, monopetala, aurca, ferulacca,lmifolia, prai- 
nofa, finuata, mucronata, and lobaia. of 

are Britifh plants. ' . 

r. The wrmerta, tlirift, or fea gilly-flowcr, has a fimnic 
4 Z " naked 
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gta tict. ^kecl ftcm about fix inches high. The rsvllciil leaves 
■ W are like graft. The flowers arc terminal, pale red, with 
a round head, and not very large. This plant flowers in 
July or Augqfl, andgrowa in meadows near the Tea.' 

2. Lim^niumt fearVyepder. The ftem is naked,bran>ch* 
ed, and about a foot high. The radical leaves arc long, 
pointed, apd grow on footftalks. The flowers are blue, 
and grow cm Tong fpikes on the tops of the branches. 
It grows on the tea coafi in South Britain. 

3. Rtiiculafa^ matted fea-lavender. The flem is pro* 
Arate, and terminated by a paniefe of flowers. The 
branches are naked, barren, and bent back. The leaves 
are wedge-fhaped. This fpecies is alfo found on the 
fca-coaft of South Britain. 

STATICS, a term which the modern improvements 
in knowledge have made it ncccffary to introduce into 
phyfiLU-mi.th.cmatical fcicncc. It was found conveni- 
ent to diflribute the dodlrlnes of univerfal mechanics in- 
to two clafTes, which required both a different mode of 
confidcration and different principles of reafoning. 

TiH the time of Archimedes little fcicoce of this 
kind was poffeffed by the ancients, from whom we 
.have received the jBril rudiments. His. invefliga- 
tiun of the centre of gravity, and his theory of the 
lever, are the foundations of our knowledge of common 
mechanics ; and his theory of the equilibrium of floating 
bodies contains the greateft part of our hydroflaticU 
knowledge. But it was as yet limited to the flmplcff 
cafes ; and there were fome in which Archimedes was 
ignorant, or was miftaken. The marquis. Guido Ubul- 
di, ill 1578, published his theory of mechanics, in which 
the do^Irincs of Archimedes were well explained and 
con fidcrably augmented. Stevinus, the celebrated Dutch 
engineer, publilhed about 20 years after an excellent 
fyftcra of mechanics, containing the chief principles 
which now form the fciencc of equilibrium among folid 
bodies. In particular, he gave the theory of inclined 
planes^ which was unknown to the ancients, though it 
is of the very iirfi importance in almoff every machine. 
He even flates in the moil exprefs terms the principle 
afterwards made the foundation. of the whole of mecha- 
nics, and publilhed as a valuable difeovery by Varig- 
fioii, vix. that three forces, whofc dircAious and inten- 
fities are as the fides of a triangle, balance each other. 
His theory of the preffure of fluids, or hydroftatics, is 
fiu iefs efiimable, including evei7 thing that is now re- 
ceived as a leading principle in the fcience. When we 
cuiifider the ignorance, even of the moll learned, of 
that age in mechanilcal or phyfico-tnatbcmackal know- 
ledge, wc mud confider tbofc performances as the works 
el* a great genius, and ,wc regret that they arc fo little 
known, being lofi, in a crowd of good writings 011 thofe 
fubjefts which appeared foon after. » 

Hitherto the attention had been turned entirely to 
equilibrium, and the circun^ftances neceffary for produ- 
cing it. . Mcclianipians indeed faw, tliat the cncrgy.of a 
machine might U« fomehow meafured by the force 
which could be oppofed or overcome by its interven- 
tion : but they did not remark, that the force which 
prevented its motion, but did no more than* prevent it, 
was an exad meaCure of its ener|;y, becaufe it was in 
iinmediate cquilibrio with the preffure exerted by tbat 
jtart, olthe machine with which it was conne^ed. If 
this o'ppqtcd force lefs, or the fotce a^Ung at the 
otW cAtTttd'ity. of the machiae was gmleri tlic me- 


chanicians knew that the machiue would ninve^ and St&ticx 
that work would be performed ; but what would be 
the rate of its rqution or its performanre, they hardly 
pretended to conjeiEture. They had not ffudied the ac- 
tion of moving forces, nor conceived what was done 
when motion was eommunicattd. 

The great Galileo opened a new field of fpeculation 
in his work on Local Motion. He there conliders 
a change of motion as the indication and exa£t and ade- 
quate meafure of a moving force ; and he confiders every 
kind of preiTurc as competent to the produ^ion of fuch 
changes.— He contented himfelf with the application of 
this principle to the motion of bodies by the a£ijon of 
gravity, and gave the theory of projcdilcs, which re- 
mains to this day without change, and only improved 
by confidcring the changes which arc produced in it 
by the rcfiftance of the air. 

Sir Ifaac Newton took up thisfubjefl nearly as Ga- 
lileo had left it. For, if we except the theory of the 
centrifugal forces arifing from rotation, and the theory 
of pendulums, publilhed by Huygens, Iiardly any thing 
bad been added to the fciencc of motion. Newton con- 
fidered the fubjefl in its utmoft extent ; and in his ma- 
thematical principles of natural philofophy he confidcrs 
every conceivable variation of moving force, and deter- 
mines the motion refulting from its adion.— His firll 
application of tliefe dqdrines was to explain the cclelU- 
^ motions; and the magnificence of this fubjed caiifcd 
It to occupy fora while the whole attention of the ma- 
thematicians. But the fame work contained propofi- 
tions equally conducive to the improvement of common 
mcclianics, and to the complete uiiderftaudiog of the me- 
chanical adioas of bodies. Philotbphers began to make 
tbefe applications alfo. They fa w that every kind of work 
which is to be performed by a machine may be confider- 
ed abllradedly as a retarding force ; that the impujfc 
of water or wind, which are employed as moving pow. 
ers, ad by means of prcffurcs which they exert on the 
impelled point of the .machine ; aud that the machine 
itfelf may be confidered as an affemblagc of bodies 
moveable in certain limited circumlUnces, 'with deter- 
mined diredions and propoi^ona of velocity. Fronoiall 
thefe confiderations refulted' a gepc^l abllra^ qoadiliqa 
of a body aded on by known powers. And they fbunej, 
that after all conditions of equilibrium were fatisfied, 
there remains a furplus of moving Force. They could 
now date the motion which will enfue, tSc nevv refidance 
which this will excite, the additional power which this 
will abforb ; and they at lad determined a. new kind of 
equilibrium, not thought of by the ancient mechanici- 
ans, between the rcfiftance to the machine performing 
work and the moving power, which exadly balance 
each other, and is indicated, not by the but by tho 
uniform motion of the machine.— -In like manner, the 
mathematician was tabled to calculate that prccife 
motion of water which would completely abforb, or, in 
the new language, balance the. Tuperiority of preffure 
by which water is forced through a iluicc, a pipCi or 
canal, with a condant velocity. 

Thus the general dodrines of motion came to be con- 
iidercd in two points of view, according as they balan- 
ced each other in a’ date pf reft or of uniform motion. 

Thefe two ways of considering the fame fubjed requir- 
ed both different, principles aini, a diffcpcnt manner of 
rraEoniqg. The fitd has been oamed Stat4cs, as ex.^ 

preffing 
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Stafics. pt*eftng Aat reft which is the tcft of this kind of cqui- 
-* ~ libriom. The fecond has been called Dynamics dr 

Unitersal Mechanics, becanfe the different kinds 
of motion ire charadteriilic of the powers or forces 
which produce thcih. A knowledge of both is indif. 
penfably ncoeffary for acquiring any ufefu! praftical 
knowledge of machines : and it was ignorance of the 
doctrines of accelerated and retarded motions whirh 
made the progrefs of praflical mechanical knowledge 
fp very (low and imperfed. The mechanics, even of 
the modems, before Galileo, went no further than to 
ftatc the proportion of the power and red (lance which 
would be balanced by the intervention of a given 
machine, or the proportion of the parts, of a machine 
by which two known forces may balance each other. 
This view of the matter introduced a principle, which 
even Galileo confidcred as a mechanical aEiom, via. 
that mfhat h gained in force by mearis of a machine h 
rxafffy compenfaied by the additional time which it obliges 
us to employ. This is falfe irt every inftance, and not 
only prevents rmprovement in the conftrudion of ma- 
chines, but leads us into erroneous maxims of conftruc- 
tion. The true principles of dynamics teach ur, that 
there is a certain proportion of the machine, dependent 
on the kind and proportion of the power atud rcfiftance, 
which enables the machine to peifot m the greatefi pof- 
fible work. 

It is highly proper therefore to keep feparatc thefc 
two ways of confidering machines, that both may be 
improved to the utmolt, and thed^o blend them toge- 
ther in every p radical difcuilion. 

Statics thdeforc is preparatory to the proper fludy 
of mechanics ; but it docs not hence derive all its im- 
portance. It is the Tofe foundatibn of many ufeful 
pans of knowledge. This will be bed fecn by a brief 
enumeration. 

t. It comprehends htlthe dodrinea of the exciten^ent 
and ptopagatibh of preflures through the parts of folid 
bodies, by which the energies of machines ire produced. 
A preiFdre is exerted bn the infpelbd point of a machine^ 
dteh as the ftoat-boa^s or bubkets ofa mill wheel. This 
a pteflure at the pivdts of iti axle, which ad 
on the pbhitB of fuppon. This muft be underftood, 
both as to ditedionf and intenfity, that it may be effec- 
tually tefifted. A ptefTure is alfo excited at the ading 
tooth of the cog wheel on the fame axle, by which it 
uiges round' another wheel, exciting fimilar prefTureson 
its* pivots and on the adirtg tooth perhaps of' a third 
wheel.— Thus a' preffure is uldinately excited in the 
Working point of the machine, jperhaps a wiper, which 
lifts t heavy ftamper, to let it fill ajnin on fome matter 
to be pounded. Now ftatica teaches us the intenfi- 
tiet and diredion of all thofe preHures, and therefore 
how much remains Rt the'working point of the machine' 
Unbalanced by refiilsnce. 

2. It comprehends every circumftanbe which inflo'. 
ences the liability of heavy bodies $ the in^elligation and 
properties of the centre of gravity ; the theoty of the 
conllrudion of arches, vaults, and domes ; the attitudes 
of animals. 

3. The llrength of materials, and the principles of 

coivftrudion, fo as to make the proper adjiiftrnent of 
llrength and 'ftraih In every‘ pstt Of a machine, edifice, 
or llruflurc of Any kind. Stitks therefore furnilhes 
OS "with whaf may be called o' tf and 
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gives lis proper inilrudions for framiog floors, roofsi^ 
centres, &c. 

4. Statics comprcliends the whole dodrine of the ’ ^ 

prelTures of fluids, whether liquid or aeriform, Whether 
artflng froiti their weight or from any external adion. 
Hence therefore we derive our know-ltdgfc of the flabi- 
liiy of (hips, or their power of maintaining ihemfclVcs in 
a pofltion nearly upright, in oppofltion to the adion of 
the wind on the fails. Welcarn on what circuniflanccs 
of figure and flowage this quality depends, and what 
win augment or diminifh it. 

Very complete examples will be given in tbc remain- 
ing part of this work of the advantages of this feparatc 
confideration of the condition of 3 machine at rcil and 
in working motion ; and in what yet remains to be 
delivered of the hydraulic dodiincs in our account of 
!VATER~Worh in general, will be perceived iIjo propriety 
of dating apart the equilibrium which is indicated by 
the uniform motion of the fluid. The obfervatiors too 
which we have to make on the llrength of the materials 
employed in our edifices or mechanical ftrudure^s, will 
be examples of the invclligation of thofe powers pref- 
furcs, or llrains, which arc excited in all their parts. 

STATISTICS, a word lately introduced to cxprcfs 
a view or furvey of any kingdom, country, or parilh. 

A Statiftical view of Germany was publilhed in 179D 
by Mr B. Clarke ; giving an account of the imperial and 
territorial conftitution, forms of government, legilla- 
tion, adminiilration of jvillice, and of the ecclefiallical 
Hate; with a fl^ctch of the character and genius of the 
Germans \ a fhort inquiry into the flate of their trade 
and commerce ; and giving a diftinA view of the domi- 
nions, extent, number of inhabitants to a fquare mile ; 
chief towns, with their fize and population ; revenues, 
expences, debts, and military llrength of each Hate. In 
Pruflia, in Saxony, Sardinia, and Tufeany, attempts 
have alfo been made to draw up (latiflical accounts; but 
they were done rather wnth a view of afccrtaiiiing the 
prefen t (late of thefe countries, than as the means of 
future improvement. 

A grand and extenfive work of this kind, founded 
on a judicious plan, conduced by the moll patrio- 
tic and enlightened motives, and drawn up From the 
communications of the whole body of the clergy, was 
undertaken in Scotland in the year 1790 by Sir John 
Sinclair of Ulbller, one of the moil ufeful members of 
his country. Many praifes are heaped upon genius and 
learning; but to genius and learning no npplaufe is due, 
except when exerted for the benefit of mankind ; Ifut 
gratitude and pr^ife is due to him whofe talents (liinc 
only in gp-Cat undertakings, whofe happinefs feems to 
cOnfifl in patriotic exertions, :tnd Wbufe judgment is 
uniformly approved by hts fucetTs. A W’ork of this 
kind, fo important in its objefl, fo comprehenfivc in its 
range, fo judicious in its plan, and drawn up by more 
than 960 meh tjf literary ediication, many of them men 
of great genius and learning, mull beofimmenle Vsdue. 
Sixteen volumes oflavo arc Already publilhed ; and it 
if fuppofed that the work will be completed in two or 
three additional volumes. 

The great objeft of this work is to give ati accurate 
view of the llatc of the country, it^ agriculture, its 
maiiufai^ures, and its Commerce ;\he nrcatis of improve- 
ment^ of which they are rerpe6tivtly capable ; the amount 
the poptilation ofx (late,Ahd thecaufei of its increafe 
4 Z X or 
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guti ftica. oi' d^ere^lle; the mantier in which the terhory of a couti- 
-* try is poilefled and cultivated 9 the rrature and amount 
of the various produdlions of the foil ; the value of the 
perfoDal wealth or ftock of the inhabitants, and how it 
can he augpneiittd ; thedifeafea to which the people are 
fubjedi, their caufes and their cure ; the occupation's of 
the pieople>$ where they arc entitled to eiwouragement, 
and where they ought to be fiippreffed ; the condition 
of the poor, the heft mode of maintaining them, and of 
giving them employment ; the fttfte of fchools, and other 
inftitutions, formed forpurpolei of public utility; the 
ftate of the villages and towns, and the regulations bell 
calculated for their police and good government ; the 
fiate of the manners, the morals, and the religious prin- 
ciples of the people, and the means by which their 
temporal and eternal interefta can bell be promoted. 

To fuch of our readers as have not an opportunity 
€>f perudng this national work, or of examining its plan, 
wc will prefeiit the febeme forthc Itatiftical account of 
a parochial diilridt which Sir John Sinclair publiflied 
for the confideration of the clergy, and wliich has been 
generally followed by them, though often with great 
improvefiients. 

The name of the pariih and iu origin ; fituation and 
•extent of the parifli ; number of acres t defeription of 
the foil aiul furfaoe ; nature and extent of the fea-coail; 
lakes, rivers, ilknds, hills, rocks, caves, woods, orchards, 
dec. ; climate and difeafea; inflancea of longevity ; itate 
of property; number of proprietors; number of refiding 
proprietors ; mode of cultivation ; implements of hulhan- 
dry; manures; feedtime and harveli remarkable inilanccs 
of good and bad fcafons; quantity and value of each fpe- 
cics of crop ; total value of the whole produce of the dif- 
tri<Sb; total real and valued rent; price of grain and pro- 
viiicms ; total quantity of grain and other articles confu- 
med in the parilh; wages and price of labour; fervices, 
whether exacted or aboliihed ; commerce ; raanufadlures ; 
manufadturcof kelp, its amount, and thenumberofpeople 
employed in it; fiiherics; towns and villages; police; inns 
and alehoofes; roads and bridges; harbours; ferries, and 
their date; number of ihips and velfels; number of feamen ; 
Hate of the chnich ; dipend, manfe, glebe, and patron ; 
number of poor; parochial funds, and the management 
of them ; date of the fchools, and number of fcholars ; 
ancient date of population ; caufes of itsincreafe or de- 
creafe ; number of families ; exadl; amount of the num- 
ber of fouls now living ; divifion of the inhabitants ; 
r. by the place of their birth;. 1 . by their ages; 3. by 
their religious perfua^ons; 4. by their occupations and 
fituation in life; 5. by their rcfidence, w*hether in town, 
village, or in the country ; number of houfes ; number 
of uninhabited houfes ; number of dove-cots, and to 
what extent they arudedrudive of the crops number 
of horfes, their nature andcvalue; number of cattle, their 
nature and value; number of (heep, their nature and va- 
liir ; number of fwine, their nature and valne ; mineraU 
in general ; eniuerai fprings ; coal and ft^el eminent meo ; 
antiquities ; parochial records ; mifcrllaueouB ohferva- 
tions ; charat^er of the people ; their manners, cudomt, 
daturc, £cc.; advantages and difadvantagoa; means by 
which their fituation could be meliorated. 

Jf drnilar furveys (fays the public-fpirited'- editor of 
thia work) .were indituted in. the other kingdoms of 
Europe ; it might be the main, of cdablifliing,. on fore 
Ibundatioms/ the principles' of that anod importantof all 


fdenca, viz. political or daiidtcal pbilofuphy ; that is, 
the fcience, which, in preference to every other, ought 
to be held in reverence. No fcicnce can furnidi, to any 
mind capable of receiving ufeful information, fo much 
real entertainment; none can yield fuch important hints 
£or the improvement of agriculture, for thecxtenfiuu oC 
commercial indudry, for regulating the conduct of in- 
dividuals, or for extending the profpei ity of the date ; 
none can tend fo much to promote the general happi- 
sefs of the fpccies- 

STATIUS (Publius Papinius), a celebrated La- 
tin poet of the firll century, was horn at Naples, add 
was the fun of Statius, a native of Epirus, wlio went 
to Rome to teach poetry and doquence, and had Do- 
mitian for his fcholar. Statius the poet alfo obtained 
the favour and fricndfhip of that pnnee ; and dedica- 
ted to him his Thebais and' Achilleis ; the fird in 
twelve books, and the lad in two. He died at Naplea 
about the year loo. Befides the above poems, there 
are alfo lUll extant his Sy/v^, in five books ; the ityle of 
which is purer, more agreeable, and more natural, than 
that of his Thebais and Achilleis. 

STATUARY, a branch of fculptiire, employed in 
the naaking of ftatiies. See Sculpture and the next 
article. 

Statuary is one of thofe arts wherein the ancients 
AirpaiTed the moderns ; and indeed it was much more 
popular, and more cultivated, among the former than 
the Utter. It is disputed between lialuary and paint- 
ing, which of the two is the mtxA difficult aad the mod 
artfal. 

Statuary is alfo ufed for the artificer who makes 
ftatues. Phidias was the greateft dituary among the. 
ancients, and Michael Angelo among the moderns. 

STATUE, is defined to be a piece of fculpture in 
full relievo, reprefenting a human figure. Daviler more 
fcicntificdlly defines datue a reprefentation, in high re- 
lievo and infulate, of fome perfon diftioguilhed by bis 
birth, merit, or great aflions, placed as an ornament in 
a fine building, or expofed in a public place, to pteferve 
the memory of his worth*. In Greece one bf the bigh- 
ed honours to which n citizen coUl4 afpiine was to ob- 
tain a datuc. ' ^ 

Statues are formed with. the chi&L of feveral matters,., 
as done, marble, pUdtr, dec. They are alfo cad of 
various kinds of metal,, particularly gold, fdvf r; braU,. 
and lead. For the method of calling fiatues, fee the 
article Foundert of StatMEs, , , ‘ . 

Statues are uiually didinguifhyd into fear general 
kinds. The fird are thofe Icis than the life j of which, 
kind we have feveral ftatucaof great men, of kings, and 
of gods themCelves. The fecond are thofe equal to the 
life ; in which m inner it was that the ancients, at the 
public cxpence, ufed to make datuus of perfons emi- 
nent for virtue, learning, or the fervices they had done.. 
Tltf third are thofe that exceed the life ; among, which 
thofe that farpailed the life once Bnd:a half were ibc 
kings and emperors ; and thofe d^ble the life, for he- 
rocs. The fourth kind we«e tbnfe that exceeded the 
life twice, thrice, and even more, and were called colof 
See Co no so us. 

Every datuerefemblingtheperfon whom it is intended 
to repreient is called Jlatua icomca. Statues acquire va- 
rious other denominatsons.. t. Thus, allegorical ftatixe 
ia that whicb^ under a human.' figure, or other fynikol„ 

reprefenrs 
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Stotue repir<fcnt6 rometliipg of another kind; afi a part of the 
li • eartlif a A;afon, age, clenienti temiuTaaienti hour, 4 c. 

. 2. Currule llatuee, arc thofe which arc rcprd^ai^ in 
chafriots drawn by big® or ^uadrig®, that by two 
or four horfes ; of which kind iheit were fieveral in vthe 
circuCes, hippodromes, 4 c. or in cars, as we fee fome, 
with triumphal arches on antique medals. 3. Eque« 
ftrian ftatoc, that which reprefeutsfomeilluftrious per- 
fon on horfeback, as that famous one of btarciis Aure- 
lius at Rome ; that of King Charles I. at Charing- 
crofs ; King George II. h Lciceftcr*Square, 4c. 4. 

Greek datue, denotes a figure that is naked and an- 
tique ; it being in this manner the Greeks t eprefented 
their deities, atnlet® of the Olympic games, and heroes; 
the {Latues of heroes were particularly called AthWkan 
by reafon of the great number of figures of 
Achilles in mod of the cities of Greece. 5. l^draulic 
datue, is any figure placed as an ornament of a foun- 
tain or grotto, or that does the office of a jft d^eau^ a 
cock, fpuut, or the like, by any of its parts, or by any 
attribute it holds : the like is to be underdood of any 
animal ferving for the fame ufe. 6. Pcdellrian datue, 
B datue darkling an foot ; as that of King Charles II. 
in the Royal Exchange, and of King James ILin the 
Privy-Gardens. 7. Roman datue, is an appellation 
given to fuch as arc clothed, and which receive various 
names from their various drefi'es. Thofe of emperors, 
with long gowns over their armour, were called ftaium 
paludatai thofe of captaius and cavaliers, with coats of 
arms, Morucu/® ; thofe of ioJdiera with cuiralTes, lo- 
ricate ; thofe of fenators and aug&rs, trabeata; tbof^c of 
magtdrates withiong robes, tugatet thofe of the people 
with a plain, tunica, iuMuate g and, ladly, thofe of wo- 
men with long tratnt, Jolate, 

In repairing a datue. I cad in a mould, they touch it 
up with a chifei, graver, or other indruinent, to finifh 
the places which have not. come well off : they alfo 
dear oiF the barb, and what is redundant in the joints 
and projediurea. 

STATURE. SeeJDvirARC' and Giant. 

STATUTE, in its general fenfe, iignides a law, 
ordinance, decree,. 4 c. L»aw, 4 c. 

Statute, in o^ laws and cudoms, more imme- 
diately fignifies aD tdk of parliament made by the three 
edaies of the realm ; and fuch ftatutes are either gene- 
ral, of which the. courts at Wedmindcr roud take no- 
tice witliout pleading them ; or they arc fpectal and 
private, which lad mud be pleaded. 

S'^AVESACRE, in botany; a fpecies of Del- 

8HtNIVM. ' 

STAY, a large drong rope employed to fupport the 
mad on the fore-part, by extending from its upper end 
towards the fere part of the fliip, as the (hr oucb ure ex- 
tended to the rightand left, aud behind it. See Mast, 
Rigging, and Shroud. 

) The day of the fore-mad a, fig. 3. Plate CCLXXVJ, 
which is i^lcd the forejlayf reaches from the mad- 
head towards the bowfprit-cod : the inaiii^day k ex- 
tends over the forecadle to^ the flup’s.dcrr ; and the 
mixen-day e is dretched down to that part of the niain- 
inad which lies immediately above the quarter-deck : 
the forc.top mad day d comes alfo to the end of the 
bowfprit, a little beyond the fore-day : the nain-top- 
maft day e is attached to the head or hounds of the 
fbre^Tnait j'and the mizen top>mad iiay comes alfo to 


the hounds of the main-mad : the fore top-gollant day ^tay, 
oomes to the outer end of the jib-boom ; and the main-' 
top (gallant day ii extended to the head of the fore-'”^*^ 
top-mad,.,. 

a, fort of triangular fail extended upon a 
day« See Sail. ^ 

. . STEAM, is the name given in our language to the Definition, 
vifible moid vapour which arifes from all bodies which 
contaiu juices eafily expelled from them by heats not 
fuiiicient for their combudion. Thus we fay, the deam 
of boiling water, of malt, of a tan-bed, 4 p. It is di- 
dioguilhed from fmnke by its not having been produced 
by combudion, by not containing any foot, and by its 
being condenfiblc by cold into water, oil, inflammable 
fpirits, or liquids compofed of thefe. ^ 

We fee it rife in great abundance from bodies when a ppra-» 
they are heated, forming a white cloud, which diffiifcslikc ^ 
itfelf and difappears' at no very great didance from the";*"^^ 
body from which it was produced. In this cafe 
furrounding air is found loaded with tiie water or other 
juices which feem to have produced it, and the lieam 
feema to be completely foluhle in air, as fait is in water, 
compofiiig while thus iiiiited a tranfparcut cladic fluid. 

But in order to its appearance in the form of an^hcn iliT- 
. opaque white cloud, the mixture with or diireininatioii 
maijrfeem abfolutely neceflary. If a tea kettle boils 
violently, fo that the deam is formed At the fpout in 
great abundance, it may be obferved, tiiat the vilible 
cloud is not formed at the very mouth of the fpout, 
but at a fmall didance before ii, and that ths vapour is 
pcrfedly tranfparent at its fird eniiiUon. This ts ren- 
dered dill more evident by fittieg to the fpout of the 
tea-kettle a glafs pipe ot any itugtli, and of as large a 
diameter as w: plcaic. The drain if produced as co- 
pioully as wnriout this pipe, but tlie vapour is tranfpa- 
rttst tluough the whou length of the pipe. Nay, if 
this pipe communicate with a glafs vc(fel terminating 
in aiiuthcr pipe, and if the velfel be kept fufficiciitly 
hot, the tleain will be as abundantly produced at the 
luuuili of this fecond pipe as befor:;, and the veilcl will 
be quite tranfparent. Tlie vifibility therefore of the 
matte# which conditutes the deam is an accidental or 
extraueous circiun dance, and requires the admixture 
with air ; yet this quaiiiy again leaves it when united 
wirh air by foluikm. k appears therefore to require a 
dt[!tir.iinaUon in the air. The appearances arc quite 
agreeable to this notion : for wc know that one per- 
feidly tranfparent body, when miriuiely divided and 
dififufed among the parts pf another tranfparent body, 
but not difl'olved in it, makes a rnafs which is viiible- 
Thus ojl beat up with water makes a white opaque 
mafs. ^ 

In the mean time, as deam is produced, the water !■ attain 
gradually waUeain the tea-kettle, and will foon be to- c'^^verted 
tally expended, if wc continue it on tJie fire. It is rea-“‘^” 
fonablc therefore to fuppofc, .lliat this deam is.nothing”^ ^ 
but water changed by heat into an aerial or^ cladic 
form. If £0, we diould expe^ that the privation of 
this heat would leave it ip the form of wafer again. 
Accordingly this is fully verified by experimeot ; for if 
the pipe fitted to the fpout of the tea-kettlebe fiurrouBd- 
cd with cold water, no deam will iilue, bathwater will 
‘cootinually trickle from it in dropsy ami if .the procefs 
be conduifled wkh the proper precautions, the water 
which wc thus obtain, from tlic pipe wtiU be .fu.iind 
4 equal 
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e^ual 10 quantity to that which disappears from the tea- 
' kettle. 


Its appear- ^ evideotly the common procefs for f 

ancea cx. whole appearances may be explained by faytngfr 

plained, ihe water is converted by heat into an ekdic va« 

poi^, and tliat this, meeting with colder air, imparts tw 
it tne heat which »t carried off as it arofe from the heat- 
ed water, and being deprived «f its heat it is again wa- 
ter. The particles of this water being vaffly more re- 
mote from each other than when they were in tlie tea- 
kettle, and thos being diffeminated in the sir, become 
vifiblei by redediing light from their anterior and pofte<^ 
vior furfaces, in the fame manner as a tranfpareot fait 
becomes vifible when reduced to a fine powder. This 
^ difTeminatcd water being prefented to the air in a very 
extended furfaoe, is quickly diffolved by it, as pounded 
fait is in water, and again becomes a tranfparent fluid, 
but of a different nature from what it was before, be- 
ing no longer convertible into water by depriving it of 
its heat. 

Accordingly this opinion, or fomething very Kke it, 
has been long entertained. Mufehenbroek exprefsly 
fays, tliat the water in the form of vapour cames off 
6 with it all the heat which is continually thrown in by 

and rhe the fueL J 3 ut Dr Black was the fii-ft who attended 

caufc Its minutely to the whole phenomena, and enabled qi to 
by°Dr form diliind^ notions of the fubje6t. He had difeovered 
Black's fufEcient for converting ice into water 

covery of that it be raifed to that temperature in which it can no - 
latent heat, longer remain in the form of icc. A piece of ice of 
the temperature 32® of Fahrenheit’s thermometer will 
remain a very long while in air of the temperature 50* 
before it be all melted, remaining all the while of the 
temperature 32^, and therefore continually ablorbrng 
• heat from the furrounding air. By comparing the time 
in which the ice had its temperature changed from t8^ 
to 3 a® with the fubfequent time of its complete lique- 
faction, he foutul that it abforbed about 130 or 140' 
times as much heat as would raife its temperature one 
degree, t and he found that one pound of ice, when 
mixed with one pound of water 140 degrees warmeiv 
was juff melted, but without rifing in its temperatnne 
abbve 32®- Hence he juilly concluded, that water dif- 
fered Ironv ice of the umc temperature by containing, 
as a confUtuent ingredient, a great quantity of fire, or 
of the caufe of heat, united with it in fuch a way as 
not to quit it for another colder body, and therefore fo 
as not to go into the liquor of the thermometer end ex- 
pand it. Confidercd therefore as the poilible caufe of 
beat, it was latent, which Dr Black expreffed by the 
abbreviated term latint heat. If any more heat 
was added to the water, it was not latent, but would 
readily quit it for the tbermometer, and, by expanding 
the t^rmometer, would ihow what is the degree of 
this redundant heat, while fluidity alone is the indica- 
tion of the foNifMr^and latent beat. 

Dr Black, in like maaner, cptHitudcd^ that in order 
to convert water into an elaffic vapqUr, it was ntetffary, 
not only to incrcafeits uncombmed heat till its tempe- 
rature is 212®, in wliicb date it is juft ready to become 
rlatlic ^ but alfc to pourintoita great quantity of fire, 
or the caufe of heat, which combines, with every parti- 
clc as to make it repel, or to recede from, its 

a^oiiling particles, and thus to make it a- particle of an . 
eiaftic fluids • ;He iuppolcd that this additional 
# % 
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might be combined with it fo as not to quk it for the flteftr, 
thermumeter ; and therefore fo as to be in a latent ftate, 
having eUfUc fluidity for Its foie indication. * 

' This opinion was very eoOflftent with the phenoSne-'rhg 
non of boiling off a quantity of water. The applicSiperaturc It 
tion of heat to it canfes it gradually to rife in its tern- which it u 
perstttre till it reaches the temperature 212®. It then reduced, 
begins to fend off eiaftic vapour, and is flowly expend-**'^ 
ed in this way, continuing all the white of the 
temperature. The fleam aWb is of no higher tempera- it abforbi. * 
lure, as appears by holding k thermometer in it. We 
mtift conclude that this fleam Gontains all the heat 
which is expended in its formation. Accordingly the 
fcalding power of fleam is well known ; but it is ex* 
timely difficult to obtain precife meafures of the quan- 
tity of heat abforbed by water during its converfion in- 
to fleam. Dr Black endeavoured to afeertain this point, 
by comparing the time of raifing its temperature « cer- 
tain number of degrees with the time of boiling it off 
by the fame external heat ; and be found that the heat 
latent in fleam, which balanced the preffure of the at- 
mofphcre, was not lefs than 800 degrees. He aifo di- 
redlcd Dr Imne of Glafgow to the form of an experi- 
ment for meafuring the heat adlually extricated from 
filch fleam during its condeefation in the refrigeratory 
of a ftiil, which was found to be not lefs than 774 de- 
grees. Dr Black was afterwards informed by Mr 
Watt, that a courfo of experiments, which he had made 
in each of thefe ways with great precifion, determined 
the latent heat of ftcam under the ordinary preflute of 
the atfnofphere to be about ^8 or 950 degrees. Mr 
Watt alfo found that water would dillil with great eafo 
m woras when of the tempemturc 76® ; and that in this 
cafe the latent heat of the fleam is not lefs than 'ixoo 
or 1 300 degrees : and a ttaiw of experiments, wfiieh he 
had made by diftilling in different temperatures, made 
him conclude that the fum of the fenfible and latent 
heats is a conftant quantity. This is a curious and not 
an improbable circnroftance ; but We have Ao infonUai* 
tion of the particulars of thrffe experiments^ The edn- 
dufion evidently prefuppofes a knowledge of that par- 
ticular temperature in which the water has no heat f 
but this is a point which is ftiH fihijttdice, ^ 

This converfion of liquids (for it is not conBiied t^stew bv 
water, but obtains alfo in avdent fpirits, oib, (ttercurjriidBg com- 
flcc. ) is the caufo of their bolKng. TKc heat isnpplied’biDcd with 
to the bottom and fides of the Vellel, And graduaflyac- heat, he- 
cumulates in the fluid, in a fonfibie ftatfc, uncombififcd,*^®*^ 
and ready to quit it and to enter into any body that isji 
colder, and to diffufc itfclf between them. Thus it en- * * 
ters into the fluid of a thermometer, expands it, and 
thus gives us the indication of the degree in which it 
has been accumulated in the water ; for the thermome^ 
ter fwells as long as it continues to abforb fonfifale heat 
from the water ; and when the fenfible heat in both it 
ill cquilibrio,' in a proportion depending on the nature 
of the two fluids, the thervnometeV rifes no more, bccaufe 
it tbforbs ao mure heat or fire from the water ( for the 
particles of water which . are in immediate conuif^ with 
the bottom, are now (by this gradual expanfion of liqui- 
dity) at fuch diftaiicc from each other, that their laws 
of attradlidii for each other and for heat are totally 
changed. 'JEach particle either no longer attradls, or 
perhaps it rCprlsf is adjoining particle, and now accu- 
mulates round itfelf a great number of the particles ot 
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Snm* forms a particle of elaftio fluids .fo related to 

%mM ^the adjoifiiog new formed paittclef^ aa to repel them 
to a diftance at lead a hundred times gren ter than their 
didances, in the date of water. Thus a mafs of eladic 
eapour of feafible magnitude k formed. Being at lead 
ten thoufand times lighter than an c^ual bulk of wa* 
ter^ it mud riie op through it) as a cork would do* in 
form of a trsnfparent hSl or hobble, and getting to 
p the top, it diifipates. filling the upper part of die velTei 
and pro- with vapour or deam. Thus, by toding the liquid in- 
duccB the to bubbles, which are produced all over the bottom and 
phenomr- vcffel, it produces the phenomenon of cbnU 

nono lition or boiling. ObCerve, that during its paifage up 
through the water, it is not changed or condenfed ; for 
the furrounding water ts already fo hot that the fenfible 
or uncorobined heat in it, is in equtlibrio with that in the 
vapour, and therefore it is not difpofed to abforb any 
of that heat which is combined as an ingredient of this 
vapour, and gives it its elafticity. For this reafon, it 
happens that water will not boil till its whole mafs be 
heated up to 212^$ for if the upper part be colder, k 
robs the rtfing bubble of that heat which is necefkry 
for its elafitntty, fo that it immediately collapfes again, 
and the furface of the water remains ftill. This may 
be perceived by holding water in a Florence fiafk over 
a lamp or chofFer. It will be obferved, fome time be- 
fore the real ebullition, that fome bubbles are formed 
at the bottom, and get up a very little way, and then 
difappear^ The difiances which they reach before col- 
, lapfuig increafe as the water continues to warm farther 
up the mafs, till at laft it breaks out into boiling. 
If the handle of a tea-kettle be grafped with the hand, 
a tremor will be felt for fome little tihie before boiling, 
arifing from the little fuccuflions which are produced by 
the collapfing of the bubbles of vapour. This is much 
more violent, and is really i remarkable phenomenon, if 
we fuddenly plunge a lump of red hot iron into a veffel 
of cold water, taking care that no red part be near the 
furface. If the hand be now applied to the fide of the 
veflel, umoft violent tremor is folt, and fometimesfirong 
thumps : thefe arUc from the collapfing of very large 
bubbles. If the upper part of the iron be too hot, it 
warms the furrounding water fo much, that the bubbles 
from below come up through it uncondenfed, and pro- 
duce ebullition^ without this fuccuffionv The great 
refemblance of this tremor to the feeling which we 
have during the fiiock of an earthquake has led many 
to fuppofe that tbefe Ufi are produced in the fame 
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way, (fee EARTwcxirA'Ki, N* 88—98)} and their by- Steam; 
pothefis, notwithfianding the objeflions which we have ' 
elfewhere Rated to it, is by no means unfeafible. jo 

It is owing to a fimilareatife that violent thumps areThenoife 
fometimes felt on the bottom of a tea-kettle, efpecially'^l’frrved ia 
one which has been long in ufe. Such are frequently*^® 
cruftrd on the bottom with a ftony concretion. This 
fometimes is detached in little fcalcs. When one of pUiacd*" 
thefe is adhiering by one end to the bottom, the water' 
gets between them in a thin film. Here it may be 
heated confiderabiy above the boiling temperature, and 
it fuddenP)” rifts up in a large bubble, which collapfes 
immediately. A fmooth {hilling lying on the bottom 
will produce this appearance very violently, or a tbim- 
ble with the mouth down.. 

In order to make water boil, the fire mnft be ep- Water wilt 
plied to the bottom or fides of the vcifel. If the not boil un- 
heut be applied at the top of the water, it wHl waftc 
awAy without boiling ; for the very fiiperficial 
are firft fupplied with the heat ncccflary for rendering 
them elafiic, and they fly oflF without agitating thccf tlie vef- 
reft (a). ft:14 

Since this difengagement of vapour is 'the effeft of 
its elafiicity, and fince this elafiicity is a determined 
force when the temperature is given, it follows, that cUftii- 
fluida cannot boil till the elafiicity of the vapour over-ty of the 
comes the prcflnre of the incumbent fluid and of the at- vapimr g- 
mofphere. Therefore, when thispreffure is removed 
dimtnifhcd, the fluids muft fooner overcome what 
mains, and boil at a lower temperature. Accordingly it 
ia obfcrvcd that water will boil in an exhaiiftcd receiver bodies, 
when of the heat of the human body. If two glafs pjate 
balls A and B (fig. i.) be conneAed by a fiender tnbe, ccccfcxavxi. 
and one of them A be filled with water (a fmall open- 
ing or pipe 6 being left at top of the other), and this 
be made to boil, the vapour produced from it will drive 
all the air out of the other, and will at laft come out 
itfelf, producing ftcam at the month of the pipe. When 
the ball B is obferved to be occupied by tranfparent va- 
pour, we may conclude that t!)e air is completely ex- 
pelled. Now fiiut the pipe by fticking it into a piece 
of tallow or bee^w'ax } the vapour in B will foou con- 
denfe, and there will be a vacuum. The flame of a 
lamp and blow-pipe being direfled to the little pipe, 
will eaufc it immediately to clofc and feal hermetically. 

We now have a pretty inftniment or toy called a Pulse 
OLASS. Grafp the ball A in the hollow of the hand ; 
the heat of the hand will immediately expand the bub- 
ble 


(a) We explained the opaque and cloudy appearance of fieam, by faying that the vapour is condenfed by com- 
ing into contaA v^ith the cooler air. There is fomething in the form of this cloud which is very inexplicable. 
The particles of it arc fometimes Vciy diftinguifiiable by the eye ; but they have not the fraart ftar-Iike brilliancy 
of very fmall drops of water, but give the fainter refledfionora very thin film or veficic like a foap bubble. I f 
we attend alfo to their motion, we fee them defeending very flowly in comparifon with the defeent of a fohd 
drop ; and this veficular conftitution is olUbliflied beyond a doubt by looking at a candle through a cloiid of 
fleam. It is feen furrounded by a faint halo with prifmatical colours, precifeJy fuch as we can demonftVateby 
optical law's to belong to a colledion of vtficles, but totally different from the halo wbich would be produced 
by a colledlion of fol£d drops. It is very difficult to conceive how thefe veficles can Hb formed of watery parti- 
cles, each of which was furrounded with maJiy particles of fire, now communicated to the air, and how each of 
thefe veficles (hall include within it a ball’ of air j but we cannot refufe the faft. We know, thAt if, while linfeed- 
oil is boiling or nearly boiling, the furface be obliquely (truck with the ladle, it will be dafiied into a prodigious 
number of exceedingly fmall vcficlcs, which will about in the air for a long while.‘ ^Mr SktifTurc was (we 
think] the firft who dififndly- obferved this veficular form of mifts and clouds j and Ke makes confiJcrable ufeof 
it in explaining fevcral phenomena of the atmoCphcre. 
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Jteaun. of vapour which may be io4t| ai^ this vapour will 
" ' - drive the water into B» and then: will blcMV up through 

it for a long while, ko^piog it in a ftateof vi^nt ebnt 
lition, ag'l^g aa there remaini a dropior filnt rof water 
in A. But care oMill be taken tltat B is whik 

kept cold, that it may ooodvnfe the vapour at faft at k 
rifet through the water. Touching B with the haa^ 
or breathing warm on it, will immediately ftop the ebuh 
lition in it. When the water in A hat thus been dif^ 
pated, grafp B in the hand ^.tbe water will be driven 
into At and the ebullition will take place there at it 
did in B. Putting ,ona of the balls into the mouth w^ 
make the ebullition more violent in the othert and the 
oi^e in the nuMith ]wiU feel very cold. This is a pretty 
illuiiration of the rapid abfQrption of the heat by the 
pvticles of water which i^rc thus converted into elaftic 
va^ur. We have fecn this little toy fufpended by the 
middle of the tube like a balance^ and thus placed in 
the inftde of a winilow, having two holes a and d cut 
in the pane, in fuch a iituation that when A is full of 
water and preponderates, B is oppoGte to the hole k 
Whenever the room became fufficiently warm, the va- 
pour was formed in A, and immediately drove the wa- 
ter into B, which was kept cool by the air coming in- 
to i\\c room through the holed. By this means B was 
made to propondtratc in its turn, and A was then op- 
pofjte to the hole u, and the proccls was now repeated 
in the oppolite dire^ioii t and this amufement continu- 
^ cd an long as the room was warm enough* 

I/muorsclif- know that liquors differ exceedingly in thetem- 

ftr n.uch iti peratures necelTarv for their ebullition. This forms the 
the te n. great chemical dillind^ion between volatile and fixed bo- 
pvutnre ilies. But the difference of temperature in which they 
hir *tlie[r converted into pcrmawcntly elailic vapour, 

ebullition. preffure of the atmofphere, is not a certain 

tneafure of their differences of volatility. The natural 
boihng point of a body is that iu which it will be con- 
verted into elalUc vapour under no preffure, or in vacuo. 
The boiling point in the open air depends on the law of 
the elaiAcity of the vapour in relation to its beat. A 
fluid A may be Icfs volaiiLe, tliat is, may require more 
heat to make it hod in vacuot than a fluid B : But if 
the daflicilyof the vapour of A be more increaied by 
ail uicrcare of cemperaiure than that of the vapour of 
13 , A may boil at as low, or even at a lower tempera- 
ture, in the open air, than B docs ; for the incrcafed 
clailicity of the vapour of A may iuoner overcome the 
preffure of the atxnorphcre. Few experiments have been 
made on the relation between the temperature and the 
elad icity of different vapours. So long ago as the year 
1 7^)5, vve bad occafion to examine the boiling points of 
all luch liquors as we could manage in an air pump ; 
tbst iVich as did nut produce vapours which dellroy- 
ed the vahesand the leathers of the piiloiis : and we, 
thought that the expt rimeuts gave ua reafoii toconeiude, 
tUai the ebff icily of ail the vapours was nffeArdby heat, 
riifl Vci tc *** degree. For ,wc ibund that tlw 

br 'vcvii faience betwevU their boiling pomta in the air and in 
th ir Dtiii. was nearly the foniie inalU namely, about I 30 de- 

ii:^ inrs grct u of Fahrenheit's therniometer. . It is exceedingly 
in air ai d didieuli to make experiments of this kind : The va- 
baut iiS®* F^*^*** condcttiibic, and change their elallicity fo 

* prodigioufly by a ti-ifling change of tern pet at are, that 
it ta fimoft impiiflible to examine this point with 
iioa* It Hf however, as we (hall fee by mad by, m£nb^ 


je^ of coniiderahJc pra^ical importance m^hgi^ dtaanx 

arts i and aa aqoui;ate knowledge of the relation wqmU ^ ^ 

be of great ufe alio to the diftiller 1 and it would be 
uo lek imporunt^odifeover tbcTclatioii of their elgffioir 
ty aiKl denfity, exondni^g their MoiprdQHMli^, in 
the fame manner as wf have afeeruined the .relation in 
the cafe of what .we call ntrinljlinidu^i^^, is, Cuch as wt 
have never obferved. iii the form of liquids or iolidia ex- 
cept in confequence of their union with each otbfr or 
with other hodiea. In the article PhsuMa tic > we 
took notice of it as fomething like a natural law^ that 
all thefe airs, or gafes as they are now calleck had their 
eladicity very nearly, if not exactly proportional to their 
denfity. This appears from the experimenis of Acbard,. 
of Fontana, and others^ ykal air,, indammahle air, 
fixed air, and fome others- It gives us fome prefump- 
tion to fuppofe that it holds in aU elaftic vapours whau 
.ever, aud tW it is connoted with their clnfficity } and 
it renders it fomewhat probable that they are all eladic, 
only becaufe the esjufe of beat (the matter of ffre if you 
will) is elaftic, and that their law of eladicity, in refpe^ 15 
of dendty, is the fame with that of fire. But it mud Tewhatthe 
be obferv^, that although we thus aifiga the eladicity 
of fire as the immediate caufie of the elaiUcity of vapour, 
in the fame way, and on the fame grounds, that we a>» *' 

feribe the fiuidky of briue to the npidity oi the water 
which holds tbefuiid fait in folutioo, it docs not follow 
that this is owing, as is commonly fuppofrd, to a repul- 
fioQ or tendency to recede from each other exerted by 
the particles of fire. We are as much entitled to infer 
a repuliion of unlimited extent between the particles of 
water ; for we fee that by its means a fingk particle of 
fca fait becomes diffeminated through ilie whole of a 
very large veffel. If water bad not been a vilible and 
palpable fubdance, and the fait only hid been vilihlc 
and palpable, we might have formed a fimilar notion of * 
chctnical folution. But we, on the > contrary, have 
'coiifidered x\iC'quaqmver/im motion or expanfion of the 
fait as a difleminatiun an»ong the particles ot water \ and 
we have afenhed it to tlie llrong attradfron of the atoma 
of fait for the atoms of water, and the attrition of 
theic lad for each other, thin king that each atom of falx 
accumulates round itfelf n multitude of watery atoms, 
and by fo doing mud recede from the^ othex faiioo 
atoms. Nay, we fartlier fee, that by forces which we 
naturally conlidcr as atti actions, an xxpanlion may be 
produced of tlic whole raufa, which wiU ii£l: againd ex- 
ternal mccbauieal forces. .. It is thus that, wood iwcllt 
with aimed iufuperable force by imbtbiitg moidure % 
it is thus that a fpongc imncried in water bcconm 
really an elnliic compreifible body, refeinbiing a blown 
bladder 1 and there are appeatances wbica warrant, us 
to apply ihis mode of conception to elailic fluidi.— « 

When air is fixidcijly cornpitiled, a thermomettx in- 
cluded in it fUows a rile al lumperature ; that », an 
appeal ance of heat now rid uudaut .which wib former- 
ly combined. T^ie heat fcxnis to be iqucczad out as 
the water irom the fponge..< 16 

Accordingly this opinion, that the eladicity of ftcam Afcribcd 
and other vdpouis la owing lueieiy to the atlractiori for by fome to 
fire, and the conlcqucnt diffemifiauon of their particles 
through* the whole nial* of fire, has been enitrMined 
by many usturalilU, aud it has been afcrlbed entirely to ^ 
attwiion. Wc by no mesus .pretend to decide but 
we tluak the axialogy by far too flight to fonxid any 
t confident 
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Mim. eoliMeflt ^fiioir on it. T^e nkn u' to folte^tmomeoa 
— " hf •ttraftfdta onlyj ot if it #e#e of more Orfy concept 
tion tkan repotfim. Confidered mmly as faAsy they 
are qaite on a par. The appearanceB of nature in 
fthich we amerTe a^ltial recent of the parts of body 
from each other, are as diftmftf and as fieqnent and fa* 
mihark as the appearances of aduai approach. And if 
we attempt to go farther in our contemphition) and to 
conceive the way and the forces by which either the 
approximacfOns oir reccifin of the atoms are produced) 
we mu ft acknowledge that we Inrve no conception of 
the matter ; and we can only&y, that there is a caufe 
of thefe motions, and wt call it a forcci as in every calc 
of the produ<ftion of motion. We call it attra6Hon or 
repulfioD juft as ve happen to contemplate an accefs or 
a recefs. But the analogy here is not onl^ flight, but 
imperfeA, and fails moft in thofe cafes which are meft 
iimple, and where wc Ihould enpeft it to be mod com- 
plete. We can fqueect water out of a fponge, it is 
true, or out of a piece of green wood : but when the 
white of an egg, the tremella, or Ibme gums, fwell to 
a hundred times their dry dimenfloas by imbibing water, 
we cannot iquetae out a psnicle* If fluidity (for the 
reafoning inuft equally apply to this as to vaporouf- 
Bcfs) be owmg to> an accumulation of the extended 
matter of Are, which graduaily expanded the iblid by 
its very minute additions } and if the accumulation round 
a particle of ice, which is necrllary for making it^a par- 
ticle of water, be fo great in comparifon of whut gives 
it the expanflon of one degree^ as expcTiment obliges 
us to coneKide^t feems aniuevitiblCconfcqoefice that 
all fluids Ihould be many times rarer than the folidt from 
wdiich dtey were produced. But we know that the dif- 
ference is trifling 'in all cafes, and in fome (watery for 
iivftastce, and iron) the folid is rarer than the fluid. 
^t„r/pro- uthcr urgitineBts (each of them perhaps of little 
4! iy ow- Weight when taken ulone, but which are all fyftemati- 
:iS;C(ia cally connUClad) concur in rendering it much more 
uitual re- probable that the matter of fire, in caufmg cl^Aicity, 
iilfion be- immediately by its own elaflicity, which wc cannot 
rfTtu-leV*^ conceive in any other way than as a mutual tendency In 
t iu4. its' partieics'tO' recede from each other { and we duubt 
nut but that, if it could be obtained alone, we fliould 
find it aa elaftic fluid like air. We even think that 
there are cafes in which it isobferved in this flatr. The 
elaftic' force of gunpowder is very much beyond the 
elafticfty of all tha vapours which are produced in its 
deflagration, each of them being expanded as much as 
xv% cad reafonably 'f^pofe by the gr^t heat to which 
tliey are expofed. The writer of this article exploded 
fome gunpowder mixed with a conflderable portion of 
finely powdeied quartz, and another parcel mixed with 
fine iilmgsof copper. The elafticity was mcafured by 
the penetration of the ball which was difeharged, and 
was great in the degree now mentioned. Tlic experi- 
mcot was fo conducted, that much of the quartz and 
copper WHS fo collect d, that much quartz had been 
melted, and fome of the copper was not melted. The 
heat, tliereforc^ could not be fuch as to explain the 
elaflicity by expanfion of the vapours 3 aiid it became 
not imprababk that lire was aifting here as a detached 
chemical fluid by its own elaflicity. But to return to 
olir fnbjefi. 

.There is one circttmftance in which we think our 
owa-cseperimems Aiawa remarkable diflerence (at Icaft 
in degree) between the condcoOble and incondeniiblc 
Vot. XVII. Part II. 


vi^nrii It is well known, that when air it very fudv 
dmy estpanded^ cdM is pr^ueed, and heat when it is 
fisddenfy condenfed. When making experiments with 
the hopes of difooverilig the connexion between ^ great dif- 
elafticity and denfity of tbe vapours of boiling water, fercncc be- 
and alfo of boiling fpiritt of taipentine, vre found the tween esa- 
ehange of deuflty acoompanied b^y a change of tempe* dcnfiblc 
ratnre vatiiy greater than in the cafe of incoercihle gafes. i"™- 
Whiw the vapour of boiling water was fuddenly allow- ' 
ed to expand into five times its bulk, we ohferved the ^ * 

deprefiion-of a large and fsnfible air thermometer to be 
at leaft four or«flve times greater than in a fimilar ex- 
panfion of common air the fame temperature. The 
chemical reader will readily fee reafons for expedling, 
on the contrary, a fmaller alteration of temperature, 
both on account of the much greater rarity of the fluid, 
and on account of a partial ebndenfation of its water, 
and the consequent difengagement of combined heat. 

This difference in the quantity of fire which is com-andali«> 
bined in vapours and gafes is fo confidrrable as to au- fome du- 
thorize us to fuppofe that there is fome difference in the fercncc in 
chemical conftitution of vapours and gafes, and that the 
connexion between the fpecific bsfes of the vapour xnd 
the fire which it contains is not the fame in air, for in- vapour, 
fiance, as in the vapour of boiling water 3 and this dif- 
ference may be the reafon why the one is eafily coii- 
denflble by cold, while the ocher has never been exhi- 
bited in a liquid or folid form, except by means of itS 
chemical union with other fubftances. In this particular 
inftance we know that there is an effential difference—^ 
tlmt in vital or atmofpheric air there is not only a pro- 
digious quantity of fire which is not in tlie vapour of 
water, but that it aifu contains light, or the caufe of 
light, in a combined ftate. This is fully evinced by the 
great difeovery of MrCavendifii of the compofitioh of 
water; Here we arc taught that water (and cohfe- 
qoently its vapour) confiils of air from which the light 
and greateft part of the fire have been feparated. And 
the fiibfequciit difeoveries of the celebrated I.avoifuT 
fliow, that almofl all the condenfible gafes with which 
wc are acquainted confift either of airs which have al- 
ready lofl much of their fire (and perhaps light too), or 
of matters in which we have no evidence of fire or light 
being combined in this manner. 

This confideratioU may go far in explaining this dif- 
ference in tbe condenfibility of thefe diflcrciit I'pecics of 
aerial fluids, the gafes and the vapours ; and it is with 
this quaVificatioit only that we are difpofed to allow that 
all bodies are condenfible into liquids or fulids by ab^ 
itra^ing tbe heat. In order that vital air may becoute 
liquid or folid, we bold that it is not fiifficicnt that a 
body be prefented to it which Ihall limply nbflrad its 
heat* This would only abftra^ its uRcombtned fire.— 

But another, and much larger portion remains chemi- 
cally combined by means of light* A chemical affinity 
inuft be brought into a^ion which may abflra^!, not 
the fire from the f»xygen ( to fpeak in the language of 
M. Lavoifier), but the oxygen frbmthe fire and fight. 

And our produdlion is not the detached bofis of air, but 
detached beat and light, and the formation 6f kit oxyd 
of fome kind. • . 

To profccutc the chemical cenfideratsdn of Stxams Gkkkras 
farther than thefe general obfervaciotis, wltieh Mrt ap. osm:kva- 
plicablc to all, would-be aimoft Xo write a treatife 
chemiflry, and would bt) a raperition of many things 
wbich liavc been treated of in fufficient detail in other 
5 A articles 
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Wc ihall therefore conclude this yalvc is equal to ^hat of the ftcelyard on its top ; fo that 

t .1 • I -.u* 




ai 
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Stism. article of this wprk. 

%— article with fome other obfervatious, which are alfo gc- 

nerali with refpeifl to the different kinds of coercible 
vapours, but which have a particular relation to the 
20 following article. 

Steam rife* Steam or vapour is an claftic fluid, whofe elafticity 
at different balances the preflure of the atmofphere ; and it has been 
temj era- produccd.from a folid or liquid body raifed to a fufllcient 
ture»,ac- tenpeature for giving it this elaflicity; that is, for 
the cauflug the fluid to boil. This temperature muft vary 

hcAwy or with live preffure of the air. Accordingly it is found, 
that when the air is light (indicated by the barometer 
being low), the fluid will boil fooner. When the ba- 
rometer Hands at 30 inches, , water boils at the tempe- 
iRture 2 1 a®. If it Hand fo low as 28 inches, water 
will boil at 2o8|. In the plains of Quito, or at Gon- 
dar in Abyfiiiiia, where the barometer Hands at about 
21 inches, water will boil at 195®. Highly rc^ified 
alcohol will boil at 1 6o®, and vitriolic ether will boil 
at 88^ or 89®. This is a temperature by no means un- 
common in thefc places; nay the air is frequently 
warmer. Vitriolic ether, therefore is a liquor which 
can hardly be known in thofc countries. It is hardly 
poflihlc to pvciervc it in that form. If a phial have not 
its Hopper firmly lied down, it will be blown out, and 
the liquor will boil and be diffipated in Hearn. On the 
top of Chimboracao, the human blood muH be difpofed 
to give out air-bubbles. 

\Ve>faid fome time ago that wc had concluded, from 
fome experiments made in the receiver of an air-pump, 
the pi^ffure that fluid, boil in VMuo at a temperature nearly lit© 
of the v»- degree, lower than that oeceffary for their boiling iu 
pour v/lucli open air. But we now fee that this muH have been 
afctncls grofs approximation ; for in thefe experiments 

ihTcon-*^” Hukls were boiling under the preffuye of the vajKiur 
Ihffum'" which they produced, and which could not be abfira6U 
11 init toned cd by working the pump. It appearsfrom the experir 
in N° i4> laments of Ixird Charles Cavendifli, mentioned in the ar- 
«nly i grofs P neumatics, llie w;itcr of the temperature 72® 
approxmw- converted into. clattic vapour, which balanced a pref- 

fure of -I tbs of an inch of mercury, and in this Hate it 
occupied the receiver, and did not allow the mercury in 
the gauge to link to the level. As faHas this was ab- 
ftradted by working the air-pump, more of it was pro- 
duced from the furface of the water, fo that the preffure 
continued the fame, and the water did not boil. Had 
it been poffible to produce a vacuum above this water, 
it would have boiled for a moment, and would even have 
continued to boil, if the receiver could have been kept 
very cold. 

Upon reading thefc experiments, and fome very curi- 
ous ones of MrNairtic, in the Phil. Tranf. Vol.LXVlI. 
the writer of this article was induced to examine more 
<»crtrminc particularly the relation between the temperature of the 
Ihc reUtion and its chlliciiy, in the following manner : 

A BCD (fig. 2.) is the feaion of a fmall digefter 
wiurt- of ' made of copper. Its lid, which is faftcued to the body 
vapm-i* ftud with ferews, is pierced with three holes, each of which 
its cLftui- had a fmall pipe foldcred into it. . The firft hole was 
furniflKd with a bnifs fafcty-valve V, nicely fitted to it 
by grinding. The area of this valve was cxadly Jth of 
an inch. There refted on the ftalk at top of this valve 
^ the arm of a lleclyard carrying a Hiding weight. This 

arm had a fcale of e^al parts, fo adjufted to the weight 
that the number on ^e fcale correfpouded to tlie inches 
of mercury, whofe preffure on the under furfacc of the 


Steam. 


Account of 
ex|»tri- 
iiientB t(i 


when the weight was at the divifion 10, the preffure'" 
of the ftcclyard on the yalve was juH equal to that pf a 
column of mercury ig inches Jiigh and ^t\\ of an inch 
bafe. The middle hole contained a tlicrmomttcr T 
firmly fixed into it, fo that no vappur could cfcape by 
its fides. The ball of this, iherniumcter was but a little 
way below the Iid« Titc third jicle reccivcd occafional- 
ly the end of a glafs pipe SGF, whofe defcciiding leg 
was about 36 inches long. \Vhcn this fyphon w^as not 
ufed, the hole was properly fliut with a plug. 

The veffelwAs half filled with dillilUd water which 
had been purged of :iir by boiling* ^1 he lid was then 
fixed on, having the third hole S plugged up. A lamp 
being placed under the vtlfcl, the water boiled, and the 
ftcam iffued copioufiyby the faftly-valvc. T.lie ther- 
mometer flood at 2 1 ^ and a barometer in the room at 
29,9 inches. The weight was then put on the fifth 
divifion. The thermometer immediately began to rife ; 
and when it was at 220, the fleam iffued by the lidcs 
of the valve. The weight was removed to the loih 
divifion; but tefore the thermometer could be dlHIniiHly 
obferved, the fleam was iffuing at the valve, 1 he lamp 
was removed farther from the bottom of the vcflel, that 
the progrefs of healing might be more moderate; and 
when the fleam ceafed to iffoc from the valve, the ther- 
mometer was at 227. The weight was now' fliifted to 
15 ; and by gradually approaching the lamp, the fleam 
again iffued, and the thermometer was at 132!. This 
mode of trial was continued all the way to the 75th 
divifion of the fcale. The experiments wxrc then re- 
peated in the contrary order ; that is, thp weight being 
fufpended at the 75th divifion, and the fleam iffuing 
ftrongly at the valve, the lamp vras withdrawn, and the 
moment the fleam ceafed to come out, the thermome- 
ter was obferved. The fame was done at the 70th, 65th, 
divifion, &c. Thefe experiments were fcvcral times re- 
peated both ways ; and the means of all the refults for 
each divifion arc expreffed in the following table, where 
column ift expreffes the elafticity of the ftcam, being 
the film of 29,9, and the divifion of the ftcclyard ; co-* 
lumn 2d expreffes the temperature of the fteain corre- 
fponding to this elaflicity. 

I. 

35 inches.. 

40 


45 * 

50- 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

T05 


II. 
219® 
226' 
23 a. 

*37 

242*. 

*47 

251 

*55 

259 

263 

267 

270^ 

2 74i 

278 

281 


A very different procefa was neceffary for afccrtaiiiing 
the elaflicity of the fleam in lower temperatures, and 
confequently under fmaller preffures than that of the 
atmofphere. The glafs fyphon SGF was now fixed in- 
to its hole in,, the lid of the digefter. The water was 
made to boil foiartly for fome time, and the fleam iffued 
copioully LolL at the valve and at the fyplu)ni. The 

lower 
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•ftieaiA. lower end of the fyphon waB now immerfcd into a broad 

■— fauccr of mercury, and the lamp inftantTy removed, 
and every thing was allowed to grow cold. By this 
the fleam was gradually condenfed, and the mercury 
rofe in the fyphon, without fcnfibly finking in the fau- 
ccr. The valve and all the joints were fmcared with a 
thick clammy cement, compofed of oil| tallow, and ro- 
fin, which effefliially prevented all ingrefs of air. The 
weather was clear and frofly, the barometer flanding at 
19,84, and the thermometer in the tefTcl at 41*. The 
mercury in the fyphon flood at 29,7* or fomewhat 
higher, thus fhowing a very complete condenfation. 

The whole vcflel was furrounded with pounded ice, of 
the temperature 34®. This made no fcnfiblc change 
in the height of the mercury. A mark was now made 
at the furface of the mercury. One obferver was fla- 
tioned at the thermometer, with ra{lru6liDns to call out 
as the thermometer reached the divifions 42, 47, 52^ 

57, and fo on by every five degrees till it fhould attain 
the boiling heat. Another obferver noted the corre* 
fponding defeents of the mercury by a fcale of inches, 
which had its beginning placed at 29,84 from the fur^ 
face of the mercury' in the faucer. 

The pounded ice was now removed, and the lamp 
placed at a confiderable diftance below the veffel, fo as 
to warm it« contents very (lowly. Thcfe obfervations 
being very cafily made, were feveral times repeated, and 
their mean rcfults are fet down in the fallowing table t 
Only •bferve, that it was found difficult to note down 
the deftents for every fifth degree^ becaufe they fuc- 
ceeded each other fo faft. Every loth was ju^ed fuf- 
ficient for eflrablifhing the law of variation. The firft 
column of the table contains the tempemturc, and the 
fccond the defeent (in inches) of the mercury from the 
mark 29,84. 
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40 

0,1 


o,t 

60 

0,35 

70 

o,S 5 

80 

0,82 

90 

i,t8 

100 
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130 

3.00 

130 

3.95 

140 

5.«5 

150 

6,7a 

160 

8.65 

170 

XI, Of 

180 

>4.03 

190 

>7.83 

200 

32 , 6 a 

210 

28,63 
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tube was procured of the form reprefented in 3. hav- 8team. 
ing a little ciflcrn L, from the top and bottom of* 
which proceeded the fypbons K and MN. The ciflcrn 
contained mercury, and the tube MN was of a (lender 
bore, and was about fix feet two inches long. The end 
K was firmly fixed in the third hole of the lid, and the 
long leg of the fyphon was funiifhcd with a fcale of 
inches, and firmly faflened to an upright pull. 

The lamp was now applied at fuch a di fiance from 
the veffel as to warm it (lowly, and make the water 
boil, the fleam efcaping for fome time through the fafe- 
ty valve. A heavy weight was then fufpended on the 
(leelyard ; fuch as it was known that the veffel would 
fupport, and at the fame time, fuch as would not aWov^ 
the (leam to force the mercury out of the long tube. # 
The thermometer began immediately to rife, as alfo the 
mercury in the tube MN. 


are marked in the following table : 

Temp. 

Elaft^ 

aia® 

0,0 

220 

5 t 9 

230 

14,6 

240 

25,0 

250 

36*9 

260 


270 

64,2 

2S0 

io6>o 


This form of the experiment is much more fufeep* 
tible of accuracy than the other, and the mcafures of 
elafltcity are more to be depended on. In repeating 
the experiment, they were found much more conflant ; 
whereas, in the former method, differences occurred of 
two inches and upwards. 

We may now tonnefl the two fets of experiments 
into one table, by adding to the numbers in this laft 
table the conflant height 29,9, which was the height 
of the mercury in the barometer during the lafl fet of 
obfervations. 


Four or five numbers at the top of the column of 
elaflicities are not fo accurate as the others, becaufe the 
m-rcury paffed pretty quickly through thefe points. 
But the progrefs was extremely regular through the re« 
maining points ; fo that the elaflicities correfponding to 
temperatures above 70® may be confidered' as very ac- 
curately afeertained. 

Not being altogether fatisfied with the method em- 
ployed for meafuring the daflicity in temperatures above 
thut of boiling water, a better form of experiment was 
adoj^ed. (Indeed it was the want of other apparatus 
which made it neceffary to employ the former). A glftfs 


Temp. 

Elaft^ 


0,0 

40 

0,1 


0,2 
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o,SS 
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150 

6,72 

160 

8,65 

170' 
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180 

H»ojr 

190 

17.83 

200 

aa,6a 

2lO 

28,65 

220 

33.8 

230 

44.7 

240 

250 

260 

• 

270 


280 

10s , 9 
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1 ft ihe mctnoitft oif the Royvl Aeadenif of Berlin $or 
there it aia account of roiue ftx)>eriinenti made 
^^3 Mr Achard on theelaftic force of fieaiti* from thete^ 
mwdi 52^ to a I a®. They ftgrw eatremely well 

with thofe tbofe. uilcflftioned here, rarely dilferintf more than 
ofMrA- tvfo or three tenth! of an inch: He ’alTo examined 
chard. the ehtUcity of the v^cior produced from alcohol, 
and &uftd, that when the clafticity wate^^ to that of 
thd vapour of water, the temperature wat about 55® 
lower. Thus, when the elafticity of both wat me^u- 
red by '28,t incSiet of mercury, the temperabure of the 
Vfratery vaponrwas 209®, and that of the (pirituoiu va- 
pour was 173®. Whdn the elailicity wat the 

temperature of the water wat 18915, and that of the 
alcohol* 1 i 54,(5« When the elailicity was <11,05, 
w^ter ^a! 168®, and the alcohol 134^,4. Qbferving 
the diflerence between the temperatures of equally claf- 
tic vapours of water and alcohol not to be conilaot, but 
gradually to diniiniili, in Mr Achard’s experiments, 
along with the elafticity, it became interefting to difeo- 
ver whether and at what temperature this difference 
would vaniffi altogether. Experiments were according- 
ly made by the writer of this article, fimilar to thole 
rnade with water. They were not made with the fame 
fcrupulous care, nor repeated as they deferved, but they 
fumiffied rather an unexpected refuh. The following 
tabic will give the reader a diftin6t notion of them : 


Tern. 

Ebft. 

32° 

0,0 

40 

0,1 

60 

0,8 

fto 

0,8 

100 

3»9 

120 

6,9 

140 

12i* 

160 

2 I >3 

180 

34 » 

SCO 

52.4 

220 

78.5 

240 



An imcx- Tcfult Was unexpedcdi fof as the natu- 

in boiling point fecroed by former experiments to be 

Paring the *1" fluids about 120® or more below their boiling 
fenipcni- jioint in the ordinary preffurc of the atfnofphere, it was 
rufMof e- reafunable to expefl that the temperature at which they 
qually cbf'ceafed to emit feuffbly elaftic fleam would have fomc 
J'f relation to their temperatures when emitting fleam of 

and jcoljol.^ifly deterhainate elaflicity. Now as the vapour of alco- 
hol of elafticity 30 lUs its temperature about 36® low- 
er than the temperature of water equally elaftic, it was 
to be expelled that the temperature at which it ceafed 
to be {eiifibly affeifted would be federal degrees lower 
than 32®. It is evident, however, that this is not the 
^afe. But this is a point that deferves more attention, 
becaufe it is clofely eonnedlcd with the chemical rela- 
tion between the element {if fuch tbevc be) of fire and 
I ht bodice intb whofe compofftkui h Deems toenterasa 
conftituent part. What is the temperature 32®, to 
make it peculiarly eoftnefled with elafticity ? It is a 
temperature affumod by us for our own convcnicncy, 
on account of the familiarity of water in our experi- 
ments. ' Aether, we know, boils in a temperature far 
' belorw thisy as ap^arg frenn Di* CpUcD^s experiments 
tiattsfted in the Effayi Pbyftcal and liitc^ary of Edin- 
bUrgti.- On the faith of former cxpcrimeniB, we may 
be pretty" ceitatift that it. will boil is vacuo at the tem- 


perature ~i‘4®^ becaaCe in the air it hoili at 106®. ^tearn. 
Thercfofe« we a»y be certain, that the fleam or vapour » - 
of sether, when of the temperature 32*, will be very £«»• 
flhly elaftic. Indeed Mr LAvoifler faya, that if it .be 
expofed in an eackaufted receiver in winter, its vapour 
will fupport mercury .at the height of 10 iitchcB* A 
feriea of exparimenta on thia vapour fimilar to the above 
would be very inflrn^ive. . Wc even wUh that thofe on 
alcobefl Were more carefully . repented. If we draw a 
carve line, of which the abfciila is the line of tempera- 
ture!, and the ordiciates are ^the cori'efponding heights 
of the mercury in thefe experiments on water and aleo- 
hol, wc ffiall obferve,. that altliongh they both fcnfibly 
coincide at 32®, and have tlurablcdTafur their common 
tangent, a very fmall crror.of obfervation may be the 
cauie of tikis, and the.curve which expreff'ea the elaflici- 
ty of fpirituoua vapour may really iuterDedt the other, 
and go backward! confldcrahly beyond 32®. 2^ 

Thia range of ex perimeotB gives rife to fome curious Thnfe cx- 
and important refleCiiona. Wc now fee that no parti- 
cular temperature ia necelTary for water alTumiog the 
form of permanently elaftic vapour ; and that it is high- ^ 
ly probable that it affumea this form even at the tempe- 
rature 32® ; only its elafticity ia too fmall to afford ns 
any fenffble meafure* It ta well known that even ice 
evaporates (fre experimentatathia purpofe by Mr W|i- 
fon in the Philofopbical Traufaflious, when a piece of Vol. LXX 
poliihed metal covered with hoar- frofl became per fcflly 
clear by expofiag it to a dry fruity wind). 

Even mercury t;vaporatCB, or is converted into elaftic 
vapour, when all ext crnal ptcITure is removed. The dim 
film which may frequently be obferved in the upper 
part of a barometer which flandft near a flream of air, 
is found to be fmall ^bules of mercury flkking to the 
infide of the tube* They may be feen by the help of 
a magnifying glafs, and are the befl icfl of a well made 
barometer. They will be entirely removed by caufing 
the mercury to rife along the tube. .It will lick them 
all up. They confift of mercury which had evaporated 
in the void fpace, and was afterwards condenfed by the 
cold glafs. But the daflicity is too . fmall to pccaQon 
a fenlible depreffion ofthe column, even w-hen coufidtr- 
ably warmed by a caudle. 26 

Many philofophers accordingly imagine, that' fponta- 8j)ourai]«> 
neous evaporation in low tcmpcratuwis, is produced in 
this way. But we-.cannot be of thisjopbiioa, and 
Hill think that this kind of evaporatipu is produced by 
thc diffblving power of Jbhe air. WbftU pioifl air is fud- vii;jr power 
denly rarefied, thenc is always ft precipitation of water. the air* 
This is moft diftin^ly flwn when we W)ork an air-pump 
briikly. A mill is pruduced, which we fee plainly fall 
to the bottom of the receiver. But by this new doc- 
trine the very contrary Jhould happen,. bccaufc the ten- 
dency of water to sqipear in the elaftic form is promo- 
ted by removing the extern^ prcflurc ; and we really 
imagine that moce of it now a^iuaUy becomes ftmple 
elaftic watery vapour. Bftt. the mifl or precipitation 
ftiowa inuontrovertibly,, that there had been a previoua 
folution. Bolucioods pevfortiied by forces which a^t in 
the way of ottraAtpn ; or, to expj cft: it tiioie fa£e]y, fb- 
lutions are accompanied by the hiutual approaches of 
the particles of tlie menftrunra and £^Alvc^ld.: aU fucdi ten- 
denetcajaiTC ^hffirmd to. increase hy a diminutiou of di- 
ftuBce.: Heifcc.it fol]o>w, that air of double deuli- 
ty will dilTolvc .more ihaatw 4 ce aa mumh water. I'htrc- 
fnrcAirhcii wc fuddenly i?ardy laturatcd Air (.even tho’ 
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Steam, ks heat (houli not dimmilh) fomt water JAuft be let 
— .1^— What may be ki quantity we Juiow owt t but it 
mrfgr h mare than wfiat woulil bow become claftie by 
this dtimiuitioa of lurrouadiiig psefTarc ; and it is net 
unlikely hut thk may have fome «fie£i to produobg 
the veficlea which we found fo difficult to eaplaio. 
Thefe may be filled with pure watery vafKMiri a^ be 
fioattog in a fluid compofm of water diflbived ia air. 
An eaperihient of Fontana’s fieams to ^ut thia matter 
oat of doubt. A difiiUn^ apparatus AB (fi|^. 4.) 
waa fo contrived, -that the heat Warapplied above the 
furface of the water in the alembic A. This was done 
by enclofing it in another veHel CC, filled with hot wa.> 
ter. In the receiver B there was a fort of barome- 
ter D, with an open ciftem, in order to fee what 
preflure there was on the furface of tlw fluid* While 
the receiver and alembic contained air, the heat applied 
at A produced no fen Able diftillation during fcveral 
hours : But on opening a cock £ iti the receiver at 
ieshottom, and making the water in the alembic to boil» 
fteam was produced wliich iiboa eapelled all the air^ 
and foUowed it through the cock. The cock was now 
fliut, and the whole flowed to grow cold by removing 
the fire, and applying cold water to the alembic. The 
barometer fell to a level nearly. Then warm water 
was allowed to get into the outer veflid CC* The ba- 
rometer rufe a little, and the diflilUition went on briikly 
without the fmalUil ebulUtioo la the alcmhic. The cou- 
clulion is obvious : while tbeve was air in the receiver 
and communicating pipe, the dillillatiofa proceeded en- 
tirely by the diiTolving power of this air* Above the 
water in the alembic it was quickly faturated t and this 
faturation proceeded (lowly aking the flill air in 'the 
conimunicatHig pipe, and at kft snight take place tl^o* 
she whole of the receiver* The fidea of the receiver 
being kept cold, Ihould condenfe part of the water dif- 
fi}lved in the air in eonta^ with them* and this (huuld 
trickle down the fides and be collcacd. But any per- 
fon who baa obferved how long a cryftal of blue vi- 
triol will lie at the bottom of a glals of ftill water be- 
fore the tinge will reach the furface, will fee that it 
mull be next to impoffible for di(bllation to go on in 
thefc circumrtanccB ; and accordingly uone was obferv- 
<^d. But wlien the upper part of the apparatus was 
filled with pure watci^ vapour, it was fappli<.d from 
the alembic as fail as it was condenfed in the receiver, 
juft os in the puKe glafo. 

A ctrtain Another inference which may be drawn from thefc 
hw in the f »|iieri*ncnt8 is, that Nature feems to affeft a ewtain 
d Natation of law in the dilatation of aeriform fluids by heat. Tlicy 
triform ^ be dilatable warly in proportion of their pre- 

flfuUby dilatation. For if we fuppofe that the vapours 

rcfcrtiblc air, in having their clafticity in any given tem- 
perature proportional to their dcnfity, we mull fuppofe 
thot if (learn of the clafticity 60, that is, fupporting 60 
Inches of mercury, were fubjeacd to a preffurc pf 50 
inches, it w^ould expand into twice its prefent bulk. 
The augmentation of clafticity therefore ia the mea- 
fure of the bulk into which it would expand in order 
to acquire its former clafticity. Taking the increafe 
of clafticity therefore as a meafurc of the bulk into 
wliHrh it would expand under one conftint preflure, 
fee that equal increments of temperature pro- 
duce nearly equal multiplications of hulk. Thus if a 
certain dlmhiutioiv of temperature dintinifttes its bulk 
Jth, unothcr equal diminution of tcmpcr;ttm'C will 


dimlnifti tkk uew bulk Jth very nearly. Thus, lii our Steam, 
mtpcrimeiits, the temperatures 1x0% 14a® 170®, 200®, v** 
are m arithmetical progreffion, having equal dif- 
fereneess and we fee that the currcfpoodiug clafticities 
»» 9 'S* 32 , 62 ^ 44,7, are very nqarly ja 

the contiuued pipportioa of t to 2. The.elafticity 
correlpondiog to the temperature 260 deviates coofider- 
aide from this law« which would give 88 or 89 in- 
ftcadisf 80,; and tlte deviation inercafes ia the higher 
temperatures. But ftill we fee thatthcre is a coofidcr- 
able approximation to this law ; and it will frequently 
afllft tis to recoUe^l, that whatever be the prefent tem- 
perature, an incrcafe of 30 degrees doubles the elalU- 
city and the bulk of watery vapour. 

That 4* will incrcafe the clafticity from r to 
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This is fuflicicntly cxafl for moft praiftical purpofes 
Thus au engineer finds that the inje^bn cools the cy- 
linder of a ftearo-engioc to 192®. It therefore leaves 
a fteam whofe clafticity is ftha of its full chfticity, 

= 18 inches ^ . But it is better at all times to have 
recourfc to the table. Obferve, too, that in the lower 
temperatures, i. e. below no®, this increment of tem- 
perature docs mure than double the clafticity. 

This law obtains more remarkably in the incocrcible obtairi® 
vapours; fuch as vital air, atmofphcric air, fixed air, more* rt- 
flcc. all of which have alfo their clafticity proportional 
to their bulk invetfely : and perhaps the deviation J 
the law in (learns is connedleJ with their chemical dif-^^Q^.^ 
fcrenceof conftitulion. If the bulk were always aug- 
mented in the fame proportion by equal augmentations 
of temperature, the clafticitics would be accurately rc- 
prcfenled by the ordinates of a logarithmic curve, of 
which the temperatures arc the ctjrrcfponding abfcjff* ; 
and we might contrive fuch a fcale for our thennomc-- 
tcr, that the temperatures would be the common loga- 
rithms of the elafticittes, or of the bulks having equal 
dafticil^y ; or, with our prefent fcalc, we may find iucli 
a multiplier m for the number x of degrees of our ther- 
mometer (above that temperature where the clafticity 
b cqnal to unity), that this multiple thall be the com- 
mon logarithm of the clafticity j ; fo that ffi.v:=:log. r. 

But our experiments are not fufliciently accurate for 
determining the temperature where thcelafticity is mca- 
lured by i inch ; becaufe in thefc temperatures the 
clafticities vary by exceedingly OnRll quanirties. But 
if we take 1 1,04 for the unit of daft icily, and number 
our temperature from 170®, and make f»=to>ojOQ35;, 
wc fhaH find tho produd at x to be very nearly the lo- 
garithm of the clafticity. The deviations, however, 
from this law, arc too great to make this equation of 
any ufe. But it is very pradlicable to fr^me an equa- 
tion which flwU corrrfpond with the expcrimcpta ^to 
any degree of accuracy ; and it has been doxte for air 
in a rninflation of General Ray’d Mcafut^^mcnt of the 
l^fe at ‘Hounflow licath into. French by Mr, Prony. 

It is as follows ; Let x be ' tlM^ dtjgftcMr^ of Reaumur’s 
thermometer ; let y be tbt ttxpBidyua of io,ooQ parts 
gf air j kt be s 10 , iXf a 2;77{>7^. n 2= o,dj 76S : 
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Now r* being = io» it is any faving maybe made of this article. Tiius weltnOtie 
tbat diftiflation will go on cither under the prefiiire of ^ 
the airt or in ah alembic and receiver from which tbe 


then y rs + 627,5, 

plain that is the ntimbcr, of which m -f- » x ia 

the common logarithm. This formula is very cxa£t ai 
far as the temperature 60® ; but beyond this it needs a 
corrcAioii ; betaufe air, like the vapour of water, docs 
not expand in the exaft proportion of its bulk. 

We ohferve tliia law cohfidcrably approximated to in 
the augmentation of the bulk or elafticity of elaiiic va- 
pours ; that is, it is a fa6t that a given increment of 
temperature makes very nearly the fame proportional 
augmentation of bulk ar.d elafticity. This gives us feme 
notion- of the manner in which the fuppofed expanding 
caufe produces the efhidt. When vapour of the bulk 
4 is expanded into a bulk 5 by an addition of I6 de- 
grees of ftnfiblc heat, a certain quantity of fire goes in- 
to it, and is accumulated round each particle, in fuch a 
inahntr that the temperature of each, which formerly 
was m, is now ;»4- 10. I.et it now receive another equal 
augmentation of temperature. This is now m-fao, and 

the bulk is - — or 64, and the arithmetical increafe of 
4 

hulk is il. The aUfolutc quantity of fire which has 
entered it is greater than the former, both on account 
of the greater augmentation of fpacc and the greater 
temperature. Confequcutly if this vapour be compref- 
ful into the bulk 5, there mull ht heat or fire in it 
which if. not necelfary for the temperature m-f-Xo, far 
lef** for the temperature m -J- lo. It muft therefore 
ei.*.vrge, and be difpofed to enter a thermometer whi^h 
has already the temperature m 2o: that is, the va- 
pour mull grow hotter by compreffiort ; not by fquecz- 
ing out the heat, like water out of a fponge, but be- 
caufc the luw' of attra£lion for heat is deranged. It 
would be a vcMy valuable acquifition to our knowledge 
to learn with prccifion the quantity of fenfible heat pro- 
duced in this way; but no fatisfaflory experiments have 
yet been made. M. Lavoifier, with his chemical friends 
and colleagues, w’crc bufily employed in this inquiry 5 
but the wickcdiitTs of their countrymen has deprived 
the world of this and many other important additions 
which we might have expefted from this celebrated and 
unfortunate philoTopher. He had made, in conjunc- 
tion with de la Place, a numerous train of accurate 
and expcnfive experinneuts for meafuring the quantity 
of latent or combined heat in elaftic vapours. This is 
evidently a very important point to the diftiller and 
praflical chcraift. This heat mull all come from the 
fuel ; and it is greatly worth while to know whether 




air has been expelled by fteam ; and we know that ting 
Uft may be conduced m a very low temperature, even 
not exceeding that of the human body. But it is un^ 
certain whether thia may not employ even a greater 
quantity of fuel, as well as occafion a great cxpencc of 
time. We are difpofed to think, that when there is no 
air in the apparatus, and when the condenfation can be 
fpeedily performed, the proportion of fuel expended to 
the fluid which comes over will diminifh continually at 
the' heat, and confequently the denfity of the (learn, is 
augmented $ hecaufr in this cafe the quantity of com- 
bined heat muft be lets. In the mean time, we earnelt- 
ly recommend the trial of this mode of diilillation in 
vcftels cleared of air. It is undoubtedly of great advan- 
tage to be able to work with Jmaller fires ; and it would 
If cure us againft all accidents of blowing off the head of 
tbe dill, often attended with terrible confequences ( b). 

We muft not conclude this article without taking 
notice of fome natural phenomena which feem to owe 
their origin to the a^lion of elaftic fteam. 

We have already taken notice of the refcmblance of 
the tremor and fiiceiiflions obftrvcd in the fhocks of ma- 
ny earthquakes to thofe which may be felt in a veffel 
where water is made to boil internally, while the break- 
ing out of the ebullition Is (lifted by the cold of the up- 
per parts $ and we have like wife ftated the objeHions 
which arc ufually made to this theory of earthquakes. 

We may perhaps refumc the fubje6i under the article 
Volcano ; but in the mean time we do not hefitate to 
fay, that the wonderful appearances of the Geyzer 
fpring in Iceland (fee Hver; and Ice lamp, 3 — 5.) 
are undoubtedly produced by the expanfion of fteam in 
ignited caverns. Of thefe appearances wc fuppofe the 
whole train to be produced as follows : 

A cavern may be fuppofed of a ihape analogous 
CBDEF (fig. 5.), having a perpendicuhr funnel ABtionofthcr 
iflinng from a dcprclTed part of the roof. The part Fphenomci» 
may be lower than the reft, reoiotCi and red hot. Such®^ 
places wc know to be frequent in Iceland. Water itJlanA 

be continually trickling into the part CD. It will till 
it up to B, and even up to £ and then trickle (lowly force uf 
along into F. As fooh as any gets into contaA with fteam. 
an ignited part, h expands into elaftic (team, and is 
partly condenfedby the cold fidesof the cavern, which 
it gradually warms, till it condenfes no more* This 

produd^ion 


(b) Wc tarncftly recommend this fubje^l to the confidcration of the philofopher. The laws which regulate 
the formation of elaftic vapour, pr the, general phenoinena which it exhibits, give us that link which connedls che- 
iniftry with mechanical plulofophy. Here we fee chemiccl ufiinitics and mechanical forces fet in immediate op- 
pofitipn to each othex, and the one ^he indioation, charadteriftic, and meg fare of the other. We have not 
the. Icaft doubt tivat th«fy ;nake but ope fcience, the Scienceof Univcrfal Mechanics 1 nor do wc dcfpair of feeing 
the phenomena of folution, precipitation, cryftallization, fermentation, pay animal and vegetable fecretion and 
aflimilatiotJ* (uccefsfully inyeftigated, as cafes of local motion, and explained by the agency of central forces. Some- 
thing of this kind, and that not inconfid^rable, was done when Dr Cullen full (bowed how the double aflBni- 
tics might be illuilrated by the aftiftance pf numbers. Dr Black gave to this Hint (for it was little more) 
that eljffgant prccifion \^hich jcharadierizcs all his views. Mr Kirwan has greatly promoted this (ludy by bis 
numerous and ingenious examples of its application f and the moft; valuable paffagea of the writings of M« 
Lavo^fieri are thofe. where he u*aces with logical precifion the balancings of force which appear in the chemical 
phcn^^eiia. . It is from the fimiW balancings a;;;d confequent meafuremenjtiSi which may be obferved and obtained 
in tie pr^feht cafe, that wc arc to hope for admiftion into this almoft unbounded fcience of contemplation. We 
have another link equally intcrefting and promifing, viz. the produdlion of lieat by friftion. This alfo highly 
l^erves the coolideration of the mathematical philofopher. 3 
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Steam- production ot iteum hindur^ not in tne finalled degree 
Engine. trickling of mpre water into F| and the continual 
production of more ileam. Tlui now preffcB on the 
furfacc of the water in CD> .and caufee it to rife gra- 
dually in the funnel BA ; but (lowly, becaufe its 
furfacc 18 copdenGng an immenfe quantity of (team, ^e 
may eafily fuppofe that the water trickles fader intoF 
than it is expended in the produClion of (team ; fo that 
it reaches farther into the ignited part, and may even 
fall in a dream into fome deeper pit highly ignited. It 
will now produce deam in vad abundance, and of ^pro- 
digious eladicity; and at once pufhup the water through 
the funnel in a folid jet, and to a great height. Tliis 
mud continue till the furfaee of the water finks to BD. 
If the lower end of the funnel have any inequalities or 
notches, as is mod likely, the deam will get admiilion 
along witli the water, which in this particular place is 
boiling hot, being fupcrficial, and will get to the mouth 
of the funnel, while water is dill prefled in below. At 
lad the deam gets in at B on all tides ; and as' it is con- 
verging to B, along the furfacc of the water, with pro- 
digious velocity it fweeps along with it much water, 
and blows it up thrpugh the funnel with great force. 
When this is over, the remaining deam blows out un- 
mixed with water, growing weaker as it is expended, 
till the bottom of the funnel is again (lopped by the 
water increating in the cavern CBO. All the pheno- 
mena above ground are perfe£lly conformable to the 
neceflary confcqucncea of this very probable condruc- 
tion of the cavern. The feeling of being lifted up, 
immediately before the jet, in ml probability is owing 
to a real heaving up of the whole roof of the cavern by* 
the (ird expanfion of the great body of deam. We had 
an accurate defeription of the phenomena from perfons 
well qualitied to judge of thefe matters who vitited 
ihcfc celebrated fprings in lyBp* 

StKJM^Engine^ is the name of a machine which de- 
rives its moving power from the eladicity and couden- 
fibility of the deam of boiling water. It is the mod 
I valuable prefent which the arts of life have ever received 
from the pUilofopher, The marinei‘*s compafs, the tc- 
lefcope, gunpowder, and other mod ufeful fervants to 
kiirriEn weaknefs and ingenuity, were the produ£lions of 
and we do nut exa6lly know to whom we arc 
" indebted for them ; but the dcani-engine was, in the 
wVl)Cgioniiig, the wfuU of reflc^lion, and the produc- 
tibn'oT a very ingenious mind ; and every improvement 
iit has received, and every alteration in its coudruflidD 
and principles, were alfo the refulls of philufophical 
j. ftudy. 

Jticani cn- The tteam engine was beyond all doubt invented by- 
Kine invent- the mavquis df Worceder during the reign of Cha. II. 

bjr the This nobU'tnan publiflied in 1663 a frmili book cutitlcd- 
Mjrquiiof^ CmruRY OF INVENTIONS; giving fome obfeure 
orcefter. enigmatical account of an hundred difeoveries or 
contrivances of his own, which he extols as of great 
importance to the public. He appears to have been a 
perfon of much knowledge and great ingenuity : but 
his defeription or accounts of thefe inventians feem not 
fo much intended to indru£l the public, as to raife won- 
der ; and hit encomiums on their utility and import- 
ance aVe to a great degree extravagant, refembling more 
the puli* of an advertitiiig tradefman than the patriotic 
communicationa of a gentleman. The marquis of Wor- 


cefter was indeed a projcdlor, and very imporlUnatc and Stcan»- 
myderiouB withal in his applications for public eucou- _ 

ragement. His account, however, of the tieam-engiue* ’ 
although by uo means tit to give us any didind notions 
of its AruiElure and operation, is exa£l as far as it goes, 
agreeing prccifely with what we now know of the fub- 
jed. It is 68. of his inventions. His words are aa 
follow ; “ This admirable method which I propofie of- 
railing water by the force of fire has no bounds if the 
veiTcls be drong enough : for I have taken a cannon, 
and having tilled it j^ths full of water, aud (hut up its 
muzzle and touch-hole, and expofed it to the tire for 
24 hours, it bur ft with a great cxplofion. Having af- 
terwards difeovered a method of fortifying veflcis inter- 
nally, and combined them in fucb a way that they till- 
ed and a6led alternately, I have made the water fpout 
in an uninterrupted dream 40 feet high ; and one velTc:! 
of rarefied water raifed 40 of cold whaler. The perfon 
who conduflcd the operation had nothing to do but 
turn two cocks ; fo that one veffelof water being con- 
fumed, another begins to force, and then to till ilfelf 
with cold water, and fo on in fucceltion.** ^ 

It docs not appear that the noble inventor could ever But firft re- 
intcred the public by thefe accounts. His character as diiccd to 
a projector, and the many failures which perfons of this 
turn of mind daily experience, probably prejudiced pco- 
pic againft him, and prevented all attention to his pro- 
je£ts. ft was not till tow'ards the end of the ceiitui*)', - 
w-hen experimental philofophy was prufecuted all over 
Europe with uncommon ardour, that thefe noti^s again 
engagtd attention. Captain Savary, a perfon alfo of 
great ingenuity and ardent mind, faw the reality and 
practicability of the marquis of Worcedcr's projeft. 

He knew the great expantive power of dram, and had 
difeovered the inconceivable rapidity with which it is - 
reconverted into w ater by cold ; and he foon contrived 
a machine for raifing water, in which both of thefe 
properties were employed- He fays, that it was en- 
tirely his own invention. Dr Dcfagiilirrs infids that 
he only copied the marquis’s invention, and charges- 
him with grofs plagiarifm, and with having bought up 
and burned the copies of tlie marquis’s book, in order 
to fccure the honour of thedifeovery to himfrif. This 
, is a very grievous charge, and (hould have been fub- 
ftantiated by very diftiudl evidence, Defaguliers pro- 
duces none fuch and he was much too late to know 
what happened at that time. The argument which he 
gives is a very foolifli one, and gave him no title to 
contidcr Savary’s experiment as a falfehood ; for it 
might have happened prccifely as .Savary relates, and not 
as it happened to Defaguliers. The fadl is, tliat Sa- » 
vary obtained his patent of invention after a hearing of 
obje£iions, among which the difeovery of the marquis 
of Worcesfter was not mentioned : and it is certain that 
the account given in the Century of Inventions could 
iiiftrufV no perfon who was not fiifSciently acquainted 
with the properties of deam to be able to invent the 
machine himfelf. ^ ^ 

Captain Savatyobtaincd his patent having has 
fereral machines, of which he gave 2 defeription*'*’ to 
in a book entitled The Miner’s Friend, publi(hod 
1696, and in another work pubUftn^d in i^op. Much F^rnchcrc- 
about this time Dr Papin, a Freiidtoito aOdf fellow of rend. ^ 
the Royal Society, invented a of dtflToIving 

bones and other animal folicB in'\Filtr, by confining 
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thvfi 4tt clofe Ttflelay *wliick he tilled 1>i«e$tiii» {b«e 
to> acquire « great degree oi heat. For it mnft be 
ferved ia tbit placet that it bid becii difcovered long' 
before (in 1694) by Dr Hooke* the raoft iuqaifitiTe 
experimental fditlofoi^f r iuqtiifithre age* that 

vratcr could not -^be made to acquire aboire a certakt 
temperature in the open air j. andlhat aa foon >ai it be- 
gins to ;b«t]* ita temperature femaiaa 6xed> and aii'iii- 
creafe of heat only prodticei a more iriolent ebullittoa* 
and a more rapid wade. Bnt Papin’s experiments made 
the dailic pooler of fteam very familiar to bim * and 
when he left England and fettled as profclTor of noathe^ 
maticB at Marpurg* be made many awkward attempt# 
to employ tkia force in mtcbanicsi and even for raifing 
water. It eppeart that he had made experimeftts with 
this view in i 6 ^$ hj order of Cliarics landgrave of 
Hede. For this realon the French aifefl to cuiifider 
him as the invenior of the fteam engine. He indeed 
publiflied (bme account of his invention in 1707 ; but 
he acknowledges that Captain Savary had alfo* and 
without any communication wkh him* invented the 
fame thing. Whoever will take the trouble of looking 
at tbe defeription which he has given of thefe inven* 
tiona* which are to be feen in the ji^a £ruditorum 
and in Ixupold’s Theatrtim Machhnirw^^ will 
fee that they are moft awkward* abfurd* and imprafli- 
cable. His conceptions of natural operations were al- 
ways vague and imperfuft* and be waa neither philolp- 
pher nor mechanician. 

We are thus anxious about the claim of Ihofc gentle- 
tnen* becaufe a moft refpcdiable French author* Mr Bof- 
fut* fays in hU Hydnuiymimiquet that the firft notion of 
tbe fteam-engine was certainly owing to Dr Papin, who 
had not only invented the digefter, but had in 
publifKed a little performance deferibing a machine for 
railing water, iu which the pi (Ions are moved by the 
vapour of boiling water alternately dilated and condenf- 
ed. Now the faft i«, that Papin’s fuft publication was 
in 1707* and his piilon is nothing more than a floater 
on the furface of the water, to prevent the w^afte of 
ftraixi by condenfatiou ; and the return of the pifton is 
not produced* as in the fteam-engine* by the condenfa- 
tion of the fteam* but by admitting the air and a co- 
lumn of water to prcfi it back into its place. Tbe 
whole contrivance is fo awkward* and fo unlike any 
diflinft notions of the fubjed* that it cannot do credit 
to any perfon. We may add, that much about the 
> fame time Mr Amontons contrived a very ingenious 
hut intricate machine* which he called a Jirt-npbteL It 
coniifts of a number of buckets placed in the circum- 
ference of a wheel, and communicating with each other 
by very intricate cu'cuitous palTages. One part of ibis 
circumference was expufed to the heat of a furnace, and 
snoiher to a ftream or dftern of cold water. 'The 
communications weie fo dtfjiorcd* that the fteatp pro- 
duced in. the bucketa on one fide of the wheel drove 
the water into buckets on the other fide* fo that one 
fide of the wheel was always much heavier than the 
uthei ; and it muft therefore turn round* and may ex- 
ecute feme work. TIk; death of the inventor* and the 
intricacy of the machine* caufed it to be nrgk^cd. 
Anothc] roemher of the Pariiiaii academy of fctenccs 
(Mr t)eftan;lcG) alfo prefented to the academy a prxjjcA 
of a ftcam-whtcl, where the impulilvc force of the va- 
pour WM eu}playedi but it me t with no xxccuragLment* 

I 


The Eng^iih cnghieers bad by thia time fo snuch im- 
proved Saviry’t £rft iuvenrion* thtf it fupplafttcd alt 
others. We have tfaferelbre 00 beftutioo in giving the ^ 

honour of tlie fi^ft and ooiaplotc inveftrion to tbe mar- 
qttiaof Wdreefter; and we lire not difpofed to refuils 
Captain Sovary^s idaim to ovigitiaHty as to the conftruc- 
tion of the madbhie, and dven, think h probable that 
his own experinitnt# «aaade hhn fee tbe whole independ- 
ent of the marquis’s accouat. 

Captain Savary’s engine, as improved ted fimplified 
by himfelf, is as follows. 5 

A (fig. 6.) repreCents a ftrong copper boiler proper- 
ly built up in a furnace. There proceeds from its top 
a large fteam-pipe B* wfaieb enters into the top of an-gine 
other ftrong veflel R called the xecmvxr. This pipe krlbed. 
has a cock at C called ibe steam-cocX. In the bot* Hste 
tom of the receiver is a pipe F, wfeueb Comtoonicutet^*^*^®^*^'^* 
fidewife with the rifing pipe KGH. The lower end 
H of this pipe ia irAmerfpi in the water of tbe pit or 
well* and its upper part K opens into tlie cifteni into 
which the water is to be delivered. Immediately be- 
low the pipe of comnmnicfition F there is a valve G* 
opening when prelTed from below* and (hutting when 
preiTed downwards. A fimilar valve is placed at I* 
immediately above the pipe of communicstion. Laftly, 

There is a pipe ED which briochefi off fwim the rifmg 
pipe* and enters into the top of llic.recevver. Ttiia 
pipe has a cock D called the. iH^aCTiON-coCx. Tire 
mouth of the pipe ED has a nozalc/ pierced with 
fmall holes, pointing from a centre in every direction. 

The keys of the two cocks C and Dare united, and the 
handle is called the aB6Vi.AT0x* 

Let tbe regulator be fo placed tb^t ihe Ileam-coek ,G 
is open and the iujcftion-cock D ri ftiiitjt pstf wilder in- 
to the boiler A* apd make it boil ftrongly# The fleam 
coming from it will enter the receiver* md> gradually 
w^arm it* much fteam being condenfed in producing this 
cffcdl. When it has been warmed fo sw tp condenfc no 
more* the fteam proceeds into the rifing pipe ; the 
valve G remains (hut by its vrright j tlie fteafnlif^ the' 
valve I, and gets into the aod gtoduaUy 

unarms it. When the worknsan fejdsftbis to be |he oaftpit 
or hears the rattling of tbe valvcl./he immcdkftcjy jluvs# 
the fteam-cock fo as to (but it* the injefiidiMeock ftitt 
remaining (hut (at, Ictft we may fuppofe tl^a fd** the 
prefent. ) The apparatus mult ooyr coo), and tlie.;ft«ini 
in the receiver collspfea iiitQ watery is,|iOthiog 

now to bsUnee the preStve of the otvpofplieres the 
valve 1 remains (hut by itt weight i hut the air incum- 
bent on the water in the pit preffes, op .this wa^r 
through the fuftion-pipe HG* and caufvs it to lift tlie 
valvje G* and flow into the receiver R* and fill it to the 
top, if not more than ao or 25 feet above the furfacc of 
the pit water. 

The ftcam-cock is now opened. The fteam wbteb* 
during the cooling of the receiver* has been accusaulat- 
ing in the boiler, and aequiriug argnrat elafticity by tbf 
a^;Uon of the fire, now ruttica h with great violcncr, and, 
prdSing on the fur&ce of the water in the Teceiver, 
caufes it to (hut the valve G and open the valve 1 by 
hs weight alone, and it now flows into the rifing pipe* 
and would ftand on a level if the elaftkhy of the Jieam 
were no more than what would balance tlie atmofphcncul 
preifBae. But it is much more than this, and therefore 
it the water out t}f the receiver into the rifing 

pipi-i 
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fxam* pfpe» asd ik’dl even caitfe it to. come oyt at K« tf tlia 
Inginc^ ckAicicy oi fhe (team is fuflldieiitly great* Jn order to 
cuCure the boUer has another pipe . in its top, 

covered w ith » y 2 ^^valve V, iskich is kept down - by a 
vrcight W fnrpendedon n fteelyardXMi Tbit weight 
is foadjuded tlmt its prefTureon the (afety* valve it fon^eiL 
what greater than the preihnw of. a colomn of water 
V ^ at high as tiie point of di£efiarge K. The fire U 
io regulated that the fieam is alwayt iiTuing a little hy 
the loaded valve V* The workman keeps the Aeatfi- 
valvc open till he bears the valve I rattle* This tells him 
that the water is all forced out of the receiver, and 
that the ileain is now following it. He imtnediaHly 
turns the regulator which (huts the fieum^icock, and 
now« for the liriltime, opens the inje^ion-cock. The 
cold water ti'ickles at fird through the boles of the noz- 
zle and falling down throiigli the iUam, hc*gint to 
condeufe it ; and then its claiticity being lefs than the 
preirurc of the water in the pipe K£D ft the cold wa- 
ter fpouts in all diredtiong through the nozzle, and, 
quick at thought, prodttcet a complete condenfition. 
Tlic valve G now opens again by the prclTiire of the 
•itmorphvre on the water of the pit, And the receiver it 
fooD filled with coki water* The inject ion-cock is now 
Aiut, and the fieam-cock opened, and^tlie whale opera- 
tion it now repeated ; and fo on continually^ 

This it the fimple acefonnt of the procefs, and will 
ferve to give the reader an introduflory notion of the 
operation ; but a more minute attention mu ft be paut 
to many particulars before we can fee the properties and ' 
f, defeat of this ingenious raachtne. * 

The -water is driveii along the riling pipe by the 
IIS nia- elafticity of the fteam. This mud in the toiler, and 
1 ! t' luch, |»very part of the machine, exert a prcITurc on every 
fquare inch of the velTcIs equal to that of the upright 
coliuiin of water* Snppofe the water to be mifed too 
feet, about 25 of this may be done in the fof^ion-pipe ; 
that is, the upper part of the receiver may be about 
25 feet ab^v^ the furface of the pit-water. The rc- 
fna!itiing 75 muft be done by forcing, and every fqnare 
inch of t be boiler will ht fqueezed out by a prefiure of 
moi^ thAdr 36 pounds. This very moderate height 
therefijrc trqtfiret very drong vefleitt and the marquis 
of W^orce 4 ler was well aware of the danger of their burll- 
ingr A copper boiler of fix feet diameter muft be i^tht 
c/f an indh thick to be juft in tquilibrio with this pref- 
fure : and the fotdrred joint will not be able to w'ith- 
fiand it, efpcdklly in the higK temperature to which 
the water mftft be heated in order to produce fteam of 
fufllcient elaftkitjr. By confulting the table of the 
dafticfty of ftc&in deduced from oar experimentt men- 
tioned in the preceding article, we fee that this tem- 
perature rauft be at Icaft zfto® of Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter. In this heat foft folder is juft ready to melt, 
and hat no tenacity; even fptiter folder is cocliderahly 
weakened by ft. Accordingly, in a maclune eiwSed 
by Captain Savary at York Buildings in London^ the 
workman having loaded the fiifety^valve a Httle mpre 
than ufual to make the engine uv>rk more brifl^ly, the 
boiler bnrft with a dreadful cxploficni, and blew op 
the furnace and adjoining pprta of the buiklmg as if;xt 
had been gunpowder. Mr Savary fucceeded pretty- 
wll in taifuig moderate quantfiles of watyr to fmall 
heights, but could make nothing of deep mines. Many 
attempts were mbde, on the Marquis’s principle, to 
VoL. XVII. Part II., 
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ftneogtheii the veftlds from within by radiated bans and 
byiioopSf but in vain. Very fmall boilers or evapora- 
tors were t bent lied# kept red hot, or nearly fo, and' ’ 
fuppibd with a ilender dream of water trickling into 
them but this.affbrded no opportunity of making a 
colle^tOB of ftleam during the i^rigcration of the re- 
ceiver, io as to hive a magazine of fteam in readinefa 
for the next forcing operation; and the working of 
fuch machines was always an employment of great 
danger and anxiety. 7 

Thcoaly fitustion in which this machine could bethatuf.in 
employed with perfeft Cafety, and with foine efFcdl, was ho cm|)lo)'- 
whiMC the whole lift did not exceed 30 or 35 feet. 
this cafe the greateft part of it was performed by theo„jj, j,, “p,. 
fu£lion-pipe, and a very manageable prcITurc was fuifi-uin luaa- 
ciciu for the reft. Several machines of this kind weretioui. 
crewed in Eifgland about the beginning of this cen- 
tury. A Very large one was cirat-d at a fait work in 
the fouth of France. Here the water was to be raifed 
no more than 18 feet. The receiver was capacious., 
and it w'as occafionally fupplied with fteam from a fmall 
fait pan conftru£led on purpofc with a cover. The 
entry of tlie fteam intju the receiver merely allowed ihc 
water to run out of it by a large valve, which was open- 
ed by the hand, and the condenfation was produced by 
thehelpofa fmall forcing pump alfo worked bythehand. 

In fo particular a fituation as this (and many fuch may 
occur in the cndlefs variety-of human wants), this is a 
very powcrfukcnginc; and having few moving and rub- 
bing parts, it mull be of great durability. I'Kis circum- 
ftance has occafioncd much atteution to be given to this 
firft form of ihc engine, even long after it was fupplant- 
^cd by thofeof a much better conftr nation. A very in- 
genious attempt was made very lately to adapt ihi.s con- 
ftrutlion to the ufes of the miners. The whole depth 
of the pit was divided into lifts of 15 feet, in the lame 
manner as is frequently done in piuiiprinadiiues. In 
each of thefe was a fuclion-pipc 14 feet long, liaviiig 
above it u fmall receiver like R, about a foot high, and 
its capacity fumewhat greater thm that of the pipe. 

This receiver had a valve at the head of the fuiUon- 
pipc, and another opeuing outwards into the little cii- 
lerti, into wdiich the next fu6\iou-pipe above dipped to 
take in water. Each of thefe receivers lent up a pipe 
from its top, which all met in the cover of a large vef-^ 
ft’l above ground, winch was of double the capacity 
all the receivers and pipes. This velTel wasclcCe on all 
ftdes. Another velTtl of equal capacity was placed im- 
mediately above it, with a pjpe from its bottom pafTlng 
ihrougli the cover of the low«erveffel and reaching near 
to its bottom. This upper veffel communicates with 
the boiler, and couftitutes the receiver of the fteam en- 
gine. The opet alien is as follows : Tlie lower velTel 
is of water. Steam is admitted into the U|qjcr vef- 
fel, which expels the air by a valve, and fi^s the vcITeJ. 

It H then condenfed by cold water. The prelTune of 
the atmofphere would caufc it to enter by all the fuc- 
lion-pfpes of the difFcrent lifts, andprefs on the furface 
ufthe w^ater in tlte lower receiver, and force it into the 
upper one. But becairfc tarh foAi on -pipe, dipt in Z 
eiftern o£ water, the air jirelTcs this water before it, 
rt^ifes it iirto each of the little receivers which it fills, 
and allows the fpring of the air ^wbich was formerly 
in them, but which now palTes up into the lower recei- 
ver) to force tlie water out of the lower receiver into the 
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upper one. When thti has been completed, the fteam is b; 
again admitted into the upper receiver. This allows bi 
' thi water to run back into the lower receiver, and the Ol 
air returns into the fmall receivers in the pit, andallovi^'s w 
the water to run out of each into its proper eiftern. is 
By this means the water of each pipe has been raifed bl 

1,5 feet. The operation may thus be repeated conti- el 

dually. w 

The contrivance is ingenious, and fimilar to fome tii 
which arc to he nu-t with in the hydraulics of Schottus, 
Sturndus, and other German writers. But the opera- re 
tion rmift be exceedingly (low ; and we imagine that fl« 
the cxpcnceof fleam muft be ^tat, beraufe it miift fill an 
a Very large and very cold vcm:l, which muft wafte a as 
great portion of it by condenfation. We fee by fome co 
late publications of the' very ingenious Mr Blackey, dt 
that he is ftill attempting to maintain the reputation of Ici 
this machine by fome contrivance of this kind ; but ffii 
wc imagine that they will be inefi'edlHal, except in forac nc 
very particular litiiatioiis. m; 

For the great defeat of the machine, even when we dii 
can fecure it againft all rifle of burfting, is the prodi- T 
gious walle of fteatn, and conTequcntly of fuel. Daily be 
experience (hows, that a few fcattered drops of cold wa- N 
ter id fufficient for producing an almoft inftantaneous fa 
condenfation of a great quantity of fteam. Therefore in 
when the lleam is admitted into the receiver of Savary^s tai 
engine, and comes into contadl with the cold top and ini 
cold water, it is condenfed with great rapidity ; and the by 
wMter doc s not legin to fubfide till its furfacc has became 6r 
fa hot that it condenfes no more fteam. It may now fle 
begin to yield to the prcfTilrc of the incumbent fteam ; pa 
but as foon as it defeends a little, more of the cold fur- co 
face of the receiver comes into conta£l w-ith the fteam, c« 
and condenfes more of it, and the water can defeend no thi 
farther till this addition of cold furfacc is heated up to ha 
the ftate of evaporation. This rapid condenfation goes fi'C 
on all the while the water is defeending. By fome ex- co 
periments frequently repeated by the writer of this arti- tin 
clc, it appeaVs that no lef*? than rl^hs of the whole fteam gi’ 
is nfelcfJy condenfed in this manner, and not more than wl 
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by irifpefting the table of elhftifcfty. I'buS, ff th* T)*eircl 
be cooled no lower thati^iSb®, wc fhould lofc one half Sngi'!-*. 
df the preffure of the atmofphere': if H?ooled to 1*10, 
we ftiouM tti'U lofc -/irlli. * The infpeflmn of this tabic 
is of great ufeforUnderftanding and improving this no- 
ble machine; and without a conftant recollection of the 
elafticity of fteam <borrefpondjng to its actual heat, 
we (hall never have a notion of the niceties of its opt^-a- 

■ The rapidity with which the lU*am is condenfed fiThesOc. 
really aftoniftiing. ExpcriinCUH hnvr been made on r * 


fleam-veflcls of fix feet iii diameter and ftven feet higli ; 
and it has bl;en found, that about four ounces of water, 
as warm as the human blond, will prcklure a complete c .ndi i. t 
condenfation in lefs than a fecond ; that is, will pro- 
duce all the condenfation that it is rapable of producing, 
leaving an elafticity about -fih of the elafticity of the 
air. In another experiment W’ith the fame fteum-veftVI, 
no cold water was allowed to get into it, but it was 
made to communicate by a long pipe four irrebes in 
diameter with another velTtl immerfed in cold water. 

The condenfation was fd rapid that the time could not 
be meafured ; it certainly did not exceed half a fecond. 

Now this condenfation was performed by a very trifling 
furface tof contact. Perhaps wr may explain it a little 
in this way: When a mafs of fteam, in immediate con- 
taA with the cold water, is condenfed, it leaves a void, 
into which the adjoining fteam inftantly expands ; and 
by this very expaiifion its capacity for bent is increafed, 
dr it grows cold, that' is, abftracls the heat from the 
fteam fttuated immedratcly beyond it. And in this ex- 
paufion and refrigeration it is itfelf partly coodenfed or 
converted into water, and leaves a ^oid, into which the 
circumjacent fteam immediately expands^ and produces 
the fame effed: on the fteam beyond it* And thus it may 
happen that the abftra^ion of a fmall quantity of heat 
from an inconftderable mafs of fteam may produce a 
condenfation which may be veryextenfive, Didwe know 
tile change made in the capacity of fteam for heat by a 
given change of bulk, we fhould be able to tell exai^ly 
what w'ould be the eftedl of this local a£^nXl cOtidenfa- 


Vith is employed in allowing the water to defeend by 
its own weight ; and he has reafon to think that the 
portion thus watted will be confiderably greater, if the 
fleam be employed to /orre the water out of the receiver 
fo any confiderable height. 

Obferve, too, ihst ail this watte muft be repeated in 
every fucce^dihg ftroke ; for the whole receiver rauft 
f be cooled again in order tb fill itfelf with water. 

Tht dt- Many attempts have been made to diminifh this 
ir."ueto ; but all to little purpofe, becaufc the very fill- 

tlmiinifh ing of the receiver with cold wattn- occafions its fidcs 
tins wailr to conttcrifc a prodigious quantity of fteam in the fuc- 
viiiucctfs- (feeding ftroke. Mr Blackey has Wtempted to Idfen 
this by hfin|^ twol receivers. Ih*the 'firft was oil ; and 
into this only the fteam Was admitted; This oil paffed 
10 and fro between the two receiverBj and nerer touched 
the water except in a fmall fufface. But this hsrdlv 
produced a fcnfible diminution of the wafte: for it muft 
now be ohferved, that there isi a iieceflSty for the firft 
cylinder’s being cooled to a confiderable degree bdow 
the boiling point ; oihcrwife, though it wifi condenfc 
iTitich fteam,atid aWow the waterto rileint^o the rcfcdVtr, 
thCrti will'be a great diminution of the height of fuAion, 
unlefv tlxc ifc®rl 'be much cooled; This appears'plably 


tion. But experiment has not as yet given bsahy pre- 
eife notions on thk fubje^. We think that this rapid 
condenfation to a great diftance by a very moderate 
actual abftraflion of heat is a proof that the capacity of 
fteam for heat is pfodigioufty increafed by etpanfioit- 
Wc fay a tvry moderate aitua! exfw^on of heat, becaufe 
very little heat is neceftary to raife four Ounces* of blood- 
warm water to a boiling temperature, which will unfit 
it for condenfing Ream. The remarkable phenomenon 
of fnow and ice produced in the Hungarian machine, 
when the air condenfed in the receiver is allowed to 
blow through the cock (fee PNfitJMATfCs); fhow8 thia 
to be the cafe in mbift ait, that is, in air holding water 
in a ftate of chcmfical folution. We fee fomething yety 
like it in a thunder ftorm. A' fitiaB black cloud fotne- 
times appekrs iu a partibhhr fpot, and in a very few fe- 
conds fpreads Over many hqndred acres of (ky, that is 
a precipitation Of water goes on with that rapid diffu- 
fion. We imagine that this Incrcafc of capacity or de- 
mand' for heat, and the condenfation that muft enfue if 
this deniand is niot fupplied, is much more remarkable 
in pore^ Watery vapours, and that this is a capital dif- 
tinAioti pf their' coiiftitutioh from vapOure diftblred in 
air.* ' ' ? * ■ 

The 
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Steam* The reader mull now befo well acquainted with what 
paffes in the fteatn-velTeh nnd with the exterior refuhs 
" from it, as readily to comprehend the propriety of the 
changed which we ihall now deferibe ai having been 
made in the coiidnidliion and principle of the lleam*en- 
T I ginet 

Attempts Of all places in England ^thc tin^mines of Cornwall 
h "itclm- hydraulic afTiftance i and Mr Sa- 

ciiUiicr” much engaged in proje^ls for draining them 

by his (leam-enginc. This made its condrudion and 
principles well known among the machinids and engi- 
neers of that neighbourhood. Among thefe were a 
Mr Newcomen, an ironmonger or bLackrmith, and Mr 
Cawley a glaxier at Dartmouth in Devonfhire, who had 
dabbled mud) with this machine. New4»)men was a 


lilt' Itcalll' 


perfon of fome reading, and was in particular acquaint- 
ed with the perfon, writings, and projects, of his coun- 
tryman Dr Hooke. There arc to be found among 
Hooke’s papers^ in the pofrefllon of the Royal Society, 
foine notes of obfervations, for the ufe of Newcomen his 
countryman, on Papin*s headed method of tranrmittiiig 
to a great didaticc the adlion of a mill by means of pipes. 
Papin’s proje 61 was to employ the mill to work two air- 
pumps of great diameter. The cylinders of tiiefe pumps 
were to communicate by means of pipes with equal cy- 
linders funiifhed with pidons, in the neighbrmrhood of 
a didant mine. Tljcfc pidons were to be couurcicd, 
by means of levers, with the pidon-rods of the mine. 
Therefore, when the pi don of the air-pump at tire mill 
was drawn up by the mill, the correfpondiug pidon at 
the fide of the mine would be preded down by the at- 
mofphere, and thus would raife the pidon-rod in the 
mine, and draw the water. It would appear from thefe 
notes, that Dr Hooke had difluaded Mr Newcomen 


from creding a machine on this principle, of which 
he had expufed the fallacy in feveral difeourfes before 
the Royal Society. One paffage is remarkable. ** Could 
be (meaning Papin ) make a fpeedy vacuum under your 
fecond pidon, yi>ur work is done.*^ 

It is highly probable that, in the courfe of this fpe- 
calation, it occurred to Mr Newcomen that the va- 
cuum he fo much .wanted might be produced by deam, 
and that this gave ifife to his new principle and con d ruc- 
tion of the iicam-eogine. The fpecific defideratum was 
in Newoomen’s mindi and therefore, when Savary’s en- 
gine appeared, and, became known in his neighbour- 
hood many years after, he would readily catch at the 
help which it promifedf 

Savary however claims the invention as his own ; 
but Switzer, who was perfonally acquainted with both, 
is podtive that Newcomen was the inventor. By bis 
principles (as a Quaker) being averfe from contention, 
he was contented to diare the honour and the profits 
with Savary, whofe acquaintance at court enabled him 
to procure the patent in 1705, in whtdi ail the three 
were adbeiated. Poderity has done judice lo the mq- 
ded inveator, and the roachine is univerdiUy called 
Nzwcombk’x Ehg in e. Its principle and mode of 
12 Operation . may be clearly conceived as follows I 

Det A (fig* 7.) reprefent a great buiier properly 
built in a furnace. At a fmall height above it is a 
*■ cylinder CBBC of metal, bored very truly and.fmooth- 
ly. The boiler communicates with this^cylinder by 
meant of tiie, throat or fUam-pipe NQ^. »Thc dower 
aperture of this pipe is fliut by the plate N, which is 


] 
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ground very flat, fo as to apply very accurately to Sisiw- 
the whole circumference of the orifice. This plate is 
called the regulator or deam-cock, and turns hori- — w ™ 
eontally round the axis b a which pades through the top 
of the boiler, and is nicely fitted to the focket, like the 
key of a cock, by grinding. The upper end of this axis 
is furnifhed with a handle b T. 


A pidon P is fufpended in this cylinder, and made 
air-tight by a packing of leather or foft rope, well fill- 
ed with tallow i and, for greater fecurity, a fmall quan- 
tity of water is kept above the pidon. The pidon-rod 
PD is fufpended by a chain which is fixed to tlie upper 
extremity F of the m-ched head FD of the great lever 
orWoaxiNO Beam HK, which turns on the gudgeon 
O. There is a fimilar arched head EG at the otk|r 
end of the beam. To its upper extremity £ is fix^^Rs 
chain carrying the pump-rod XL, which raifes the water 
from the mice. The load on this end of the beam w 


made to exceed confideraLly the weight of the pidon 
P at the other extremity. 

At fome fmall height above the top of the cylinder 
is a cillcrn W called the Injection Cistexn. From 
this dcfcendstlie Injection I^ipe ZSR, which enters 
the cylinder through its bottom, and terminates in a 
fmall hole R, or fometimcb in a nozzle pierced with 
many fmaller holes diverging from a centre in all di- 
reClioiiA. This pipe has at S a cock called the Injec- 
tion Cock, fitted with a handle V. 


A I the oppofite fide of the cylinder, a little above its 
bottom, iheie i» a lateral pipe, turning upwards at the 
extremity, and there covered by a clack-valve /, call- 
ed the Snifting Valve, w'hich has a httlc diih round 


it to hoU water for keeping it air tight. 

There pioceeds .ilfo from the bottom of the cylinder 
a pipe h (paflcil behind the boiler), of wdiich the 
lower oud is turned upwards, and is covered with a valve 
h* This part is imnicrfed in a cidern of water Y, cal- 
led the Hot Well, and the pipe itfclf is called the 
Eduction Pipe. LalUy, The boiler is furnilhtd with 
a fafety-valve called the Puppet Clake (which is not 
reprefented in this fketch for want of room), in the fame 
manner as Savary ’s engine. This valve is generally load- 
ed wdih one or tw'o pounds on the fquare inch, fo that 
it allows the deam to cfcape when its elallicity is 
greater than that of common air. Thus all riik of 
burding the boiler is avoided, and the prelfurc outwards 
is very moderate ; fo alfo is the heat. For, by infp«*ct- 
tng the table of vaporous elallicity, w'c fee that the 
heat conrefpondiiig to 32 inches of clatlicity is only 
about 2^6* of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

Tliefe are all the eifcntial parts of the engine^ and 
are here drawn in ihc mull fimplc form, till our know- 
ledge of their particular oflices lhall Ihow the pro- 
priety of Uic peculiar forms whicli are given to them. 

Let us now fee how the machine is put in motion, and 
what is the nature of its work. . 

. The water ia the bqiler being fuppofed to be, jii a How tiir * 
date of llrong ebullition, and the deam iiTuing by^the machine 
fafety-valve, let us confidcr the machine in a dtate, of h put in 
red, having both the deam-coc.k and injediqp^cock (hut. 

The reding pofition or attitude of the machine mud be Vonhc" 
fuch as appears in this Iketcb, the pump rods pvepondc- work, 
rating, and the great pidon being darawju.qpi to the top 
of the cylinder. Now open, the ileasn. .cock hy turninig 
the handle T of the rcgulatoir, . ^ The deam, from the 
^ B 2 boiler 
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Stum- boiler will immediately rufti in, and ftying all over the pelliagibrcfr would <b€ contmually ditninilhed^ becaufe ttaanf. 

— cylinder^ will mix with the aitt . Much of it will be con- the capacity of the cylinder i& diminifhed by the defoent 
deufed by the cold furface of the cylinder and pifton^ of the ptHoo, and tlK air ia it U oontiauaUy becoming 
and the water produced from it will trickle down -the more deafe and elaAic. Xhe pifton would ftopata oer- 
hdesj and roo off by the ediiflion-pipc. This oondeo- tain height* where the elafficity of the included air, 
faiion and waAcof ffeam will continue till the whole together with the load at E* would balance the atmo- 
cyliadcr and pi Aon are-mode as hot at boiling water, ffhcrical preffureonthe piffon; But when the contents 
When thU happens, ahe Aeimi will begin to open the of the cylinder are pure vapour, and the continued 
•fniftitig valve/, and iffue thrmigh the -pipe | (lowly at ftream of injefled cold water keeps down its tempera, 
firll and very cloudy, being mixed with much air. The turc to the fame pitch aaat the beginning, the elallicity 
blail at/ v¥ill grow llrotiger by degrees, and more tranf- of the remaining ileam can never increafe by the de- 
paivKt, having already carried off the greateft part of feent of the pifton, nor exceed what correfponds to this 
the common air which filled tl^e cylinder. We fuppo- temperature. The impelling or accelerating force there- 
fed that the water was boiling brilkly, fo that the ffcam fore remains the fame, and the defeent of the pifton 
was ifTotng by the fafety- valve which is in the top of the will lx uniformly accdtratetl, if there is not an increafe 
.boiler, and through every crevice. The opening of the of refiftatice arifing from the nature of the work per- 
ileam-coL'k puts an end to this at once, and itiiasfomc- formed by . the other end of the beam. Thiacircum- 
times happened that the cold cylinder ab(lra<51s the ftance will come under confidcration afterwards, and 
fleam from the boiler with fuch aftoniftiing rapidity, we need not attend to it at prefent. It is enough for 
th^t the preffiire of the atmofphcrc has burft up the our prefent purpofe to fee, that if the cylinder has been 
bottom of the boiler. We may here mention an acci- completely purged of common air before the fteam-cock 
dent of whidi we were vdtneffes, which alfo (hows the was (liut, and if none has entered firice, the pifton will 
bpmenfe rapidity of the condenfaticin. The boiler was defeend to the very bottom of the cylinder. And this 
ill a frail lliade at ihc tide of the eDgine-houfe i a (hoot may be frequently obferved in a good fteam-cnginc 
of fuow from the top ot the houfe fell down and broke where every part is air-tight. It fometimes happens, 
thiough the roof of the (hade, and was fcottcrcd over by the pit-putnp drawing air, or fomc part of the com- 
the bead of the boiler, which was of an oblong or oval munication bttween the two drain* giving way, that 
ihdpe. In an iixUnt the (ides of it vrere fqueezed toge- the pifton comes down with fucb violence as to knock 
ihrr by the prefinre of the atmafphcrc. out the bottom of the cylinder with the blow. 

When the manager of the engine perceives that not The only obforvation which remains to be made on Tin pIiTon 
only the blaft at the fnifting- valve is llrong and fteady, the motion of the pifton in diifccnding is, that it dors ‘J*'*'*' 
but that tiie boiler is now fully fupplied tvith ftcam of not begin at the inftaat the injeaion is made. Tilt 
a picjj ;r ftrength, appearing by the renewal of the dif- pifton was kept at the top by the piepondcraficy of the 
charge at the (afety-vaive, be flints the fteam-cock, and outer end of the working beam, ami it mu'ft remain 
opens the injedtion-cock S by turning its handle V. there till the difference between the ehfticity of thetioi. i/ 
'I'he preiiure of the column of water in the injedion- ftcam below it and the prefture of the aimofpherc 
pipe ZS immediately forces fomc water through the exceed* this prcponderancy. There muft therefore be 
(pout R. This coming in conta^I with the pure va- a fmall fpace of time between the beginning of the 
pour which now fills the cylinder, condvnfeH it, and thus cundenfatiori and the'beginning of the motion. This 
•makes a partial void, into which the more dillant ftcam is very fmall, not exceeding the third or the fourth part 
immctliauly expands, and by expanding collapfes (as has of a fecood ; but it may be very drllmaiy obferved by 
been already ohferved)* What remains in the cylinder an attentive fpe^ator. K# will fee, that the inftanl the 
no longer balances the atmofphcrical preffure on the fur- injeftion-cock is opened, the cylinder will fonfibly rife 
face of the water in the injcdtionri.iern, and therefore upwards a little by the preffure of i;hc air on its bottom, 
liie water fpouts rapidly through the bole R by the Its whole weight is not nearly equal to this prefturc ; 
joint aclion of the column ZS and the unbalanced pref- and inftead of its being aei'cffary to fuppori it by a ftrong 
iiii-c of the atmofpheie ; at. the fame time the faifting- flour, we mud icfp ii dstun by llrong joiftii loaded by 
v.'ilvc/ and the eduaion-valvc h arc (liut by the iinba- heavy walls. It is ufnal to frame thele joifts into the 
lanced preffure of the atraorphere. The velocity of the polls which carry the axis of the woriting-beain, and 
injeiSfion waitr mull therefore rapidly increafe, and the are therefore loaded with the whole -ft rain of the ma- 
jcl willdalH (if fiiiglc) agaioftthc bottom of the pifton, chiwe. This riling of the cylinder Ihows the inftantanc- 
aud be Scattered thiougb the whole capacity. pf thccy- otts coramcnccmcnt of the condenfation ; and k is not 
lindcr. in a very Ihort fpace of time, thfreforc, the till nfler this has been diftintlly obfervtd that the pifton 
condviifit- ion of the (learn becomes univerial, and the is feen to Hart, snd begin to defeend. 

elallicity qf wliat remains is almoft fiothing. The whole When the maosger fees the pifton as low a® Ire thinks Thr cir- 
prxffurcoFthcalmofphcrsUcxcttcd in the upper furface proper, he (huts the inJccUon-cock, -and opens the cimiftm.** 
of the pifton, while there is hardly ai)y on its wndtr ftcam-cock. The fteam has been accumulating above ' 
fide. Therefore, if the load on the outtread E of the the water in the boiler during il»c whole time of the 
working-beam i^ inferior to, this preft’ure, it muff yield pifton's dcfcelit, and is now rufliing violently through 
to it. The pifton F rnuft defeend, and the pump piftufiJL the piippiM clack. The moment therefore that the^ 
mull afeend, bringing along with it t|vt water of the ftcam-cockis opened, it r«(heH violently into the cylin- 
ntine, and the motion mufl cuuLinue till the great pifton der, having an ckifticity greater than that of the air. 
teaches ihe bottom of the cylinder:; for it is not like It therefore immediately blows open thefnifting valve, 
ihe motion wbith would take place in a cybnderof aur and .allows (at^caft) the waiter which had coteic in by 
xatc&ed to the fame degree, in ihit lail tafoiThc iir.- live former and wluaarcifc from the condom- 

fed 
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How the 


ltd to defeend by its own weight through the 
eduAiod pipe dtgh to open the rnlve end ntn 
out into tiic hoc well. we muHi eefily Xee th«r this 
water is boiling hot ; for while lying in the bottom of 
the cylinder, it will eondenfe ft earn till it ac^oires this 
temperaturey and tbereforO cannot run down till it oon- 
deafen no more. There is iliil a wafte of ileum sit its 
firA admiffion, in order to heat the infide of the cylin- 
der and the irijedlcd water to the boiling temperWnre : 
but the fpace being fmall, and the whole being already 
eery warm, this is very fooh done ; and when things 
are properly conft runted, little more fteam is wanted 
than what will warm the cylinder ; for the eduction- 
pipe receives the injedioa water even doting the de- 
feent of the pifton, and it is therefore removed pretty 
much out of the way of the (learn. 

The firft; puff of the entering ftenm is of great fer- 
vicc s it drives nut of tho cylinder the vapour which 
it finds there. This is feldom pure watery vapour: all 
water contains a quantity of air in a ilatc of chemical 
union. The union is but feehlct and a boiling heat is 
fulficient for difengaging the greateil part of it by in- 
crcnfiug its elafticity. It may alio be difengagrd by 
limpiy removing the external prcfliire of the atmo- 
fphere. This is clearly feen when we expofe a gisfs 
of water in an exhaufted receiver. Therefore the fmall 
fpnee below' the piftoii contains watery vapour mixed 
with all the air udiich had been dtfengaged from the 
water in the boiler by ebullition, and all that was fepa- 
rated from the injection water by the diminution of ex- 
ternal prcflVtres. All this is blown cnit of the cylinder 
by the firft puff of fleam. We may obferve in this 
place, that waters differ exceedingly in the quantity of 
air which they hold in a ftate of Tohitlon. All fpring 
water contains much of it : and water newly brouglit 
up from deep mineff contains a great deal more, becaufe 
tiie folution was aided in thefe fnuatioiis by gi'cat pref- 
fures* Sadr waters Tparkhs when poured into a glafs. 
It is therefore of gre.it confequenoe to the good per- 
formance of a llcHm-cngine to ufc water containing 
little air, bath in the boiler and in the i njed ion -ci Hern. 
The water of running brooks is preferable to all others, 
and the fecer it is from jany fahne impregnation it ge- 
nerally contains lefs air. Such engines as are fo un- 
fortunately lit uated that they arc obliged to employ 
the Very water which they have brought up from great 
depths, arc found greatly inferior in their performance 
to others. The air colleded below the pillon great- 
ly dimininies the accelerating force, and the cxpul- 
Ijoii of foch a quantity requires a long continued blail 
of the beft ftcam at the beginning of every ftroke. It 
is adviiablc to keep fucli water in a large (hallow pond 
for a long while before ufing it. 

Let us now' coniider the Hate of the pillon. It is 
evident that it tvill Hart or begin to rife the moment 
•the ffeam-CocIc is opetied ; for at thiit ‘inflant the ex- 
refe of atmofpherical preirtire, by which it was kept 
down in apportion to the preponderancy of thC outer 
end of the beam, is diminilhcd. The pillori it; therefore 
dra^^fii upwaidn, and it will nlc eve.i although the fteara 
which is admitted be not fo dailic as common dr. 8up- 
poff the mercniy in the barometer to Hand at 30 inches, 
and ihat 4 he prepondcr-ancyat the ontereiid of the beam 
IK fcthof the prclfiire of tlie air on the piftcrt, the pillon 
wiil not rift if the elafticity yf the fUani is not /qnal to 


50— that is, lo a(j,7 inches nearly ; but if it is juft 
this quantity, the pifton will rife as fall as this fteani F.ngn^e. 
can be fuppited through the (leam>pipe, and the vdo- 
city of hs afeent depends entirdy on the velocity of 
this fupply. This obfervaiion is of great importance; 
and it does not feem to have occurred to the mathema- 
ticians, who have paid moft attention to the mecltanirm 
of the motion of this engine. In the mean time, we 
may clearly fee th^t the entry of the fleam dependsebiefty 
on the counter weight at E : for fuppofe there wr.s 
none, fteam no ftixtoger than air would not enter the 
cylinder at all ; and if tlic (team be ftrooger, it will en- 
ter only by the eacefs of its ftrength. Writers on the 
fteam-engine (and even foine of great reputation) fami- 
liarly fpeak of the Hearn giving the pifton a ptifli : But 
this is fcarcely poHihle. During the rife of the pifton 
the fnifting valve is never obferved to blow : and we 
have not heard any well attefted accounts of the pi ft on- 
chains ever being (lackened by the upward preffure of 
the fleam, even at the very beginning of the (Iroke. Du- 
ring the riling of the pillon the fleam is (according to 
the common conception and manner of fpeakiug) 
fucked hh in the fame way that air is fucked into a com- 
mon fyringe or pump when we draw up the pifton ; 
for in the fteam-engine the pifton is really drawn up by 
the counter weight. But it is flill more feicked in, and 
requires a more copious fiipply, for another rcafuii. As 
the pifton defeended only in confequence of the infide of 
the cylinder’s being fuflicicntly cooled to eondenfe the 
fleam, this cooled furfacc mull again be pirlentcd to 
the (learn during the rife of the pifton, and tnr.ft con- 
denfe (Icam a fecond time. Th j pifton cannot rife an- 
other inch till the part ol the cylinder which the pifton 
has already quitted has been warmed up to the boiling 
point, and iieam mull be expended in this wanning. 

The inner furfacc of the cylinder is not only of the 
heat of boiling water while the pifton rifes, but is^alfo 
pcrfedlly dry ; for the film of water left on it by the af- 
cending pillon mull be completely evaporated, other- 
wife it will be condenfing fteain. That the quantity 
thus wafted is confiderable, appears by the expcnment» 
of Mr Beighton. He found that five pints of water were 
boiled^off in a minute, and produced ftrokts of an en- 
gine whofc cylinder contained 1 13 galhiiisof 2f»2 inches 
each ; and he thence concluded that ftcam W"d8 z886 
times rarer than water. But in no experiment m'jdc 
with fcrupulous care on the expanfion of boiling water 

docs it appear that the denfityof fleam exceeds — ~ — -ih. 

IC,OOD 

of the denfityof w'ater. Defagiilicrs fays that it is above 
14,600 times rarer than water. We have frequently 
attempted to mc.ifufc the weight of fleam which filled a 
very light vclfel, which held ia»6oo grains of water, 
and found it always ItTs than one grain i fo that vie 
have no doubt of its being much more than 10, coo 
limes rarer than water. This being the cafe, w'^e may 
fafely fuppofe that the number of gallons of fleam, in. 

(lead of being 16 tirnes 113, Were nearly five times a^ 
much ; and that only ytli WLM*e employed in allowing 
the pifton to rife, and the fcinaining fths were employ - 
cd to warm the cylinder. 

The moving force during afeent of the pifton 
muft be confidered as fefiiltlng chiefly, if not loMV, 
from the pvfponderatirtg’Wcighl of pit pifto'i.n»ds. 

Tlic office of thii^ is to return the ftcjtn iiifton to tht 
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top of tlic cylinder, wdtereit may again be prefled down 
by the air, Sind make another working ftiokc by raif- 
^ ing the pump rods. But the counter-weight at E has 
another ftrvioe to perform in this life of the engine ) 
namely to return the pump piilons into their places at 
the bottom of their refpe^tive working barrels, in order 
that they alfo may make a working (Iroke. This re- 
quires force indcpcndnitof the fridion and inertiaof the 
moving parts ; for each pillon muft be pufhed down 
through the water in the barrel, which inu ft rifethrough 
the pillon with a vtlocity whofe proportion to the velo- 
city of the pifton is the fame with that of the bulk of 
I he pi 'Ion to the bulk of the perforation through which 
the water rifes through the pifton. It is enough at 
prefent to mention this in general terms : we (hall con- 
lider it more particnlaHy afterwards, when we come to 
calculate the performance of the engine, and to deduce 
from our acquired knowledge maxims of conftrudion 
and improvement. 

From this general confidcratron of the afeent of the 
pifton, we may fee that the motion differs greatly from 
the defeent. It can hardly be fuppofed to accelerate, 
even if the ftcam in the cylinder w'ere in a moment anni- 
hilated. For the refinance to the defeent of the pifton 
is the fame with the weight of the column of water, 
which would ciiufc it to flow through the box of the 
pump pifton with the vtlocity with which it really rifes 
through it, and muft therefore incrcafe as the fquareof 
that velocity incrc^fcs ; that is, as the fquare of the ve- 
locity of the pifton increafes. Independent of fri6Iion, 
therefore, the velocity of defeent through the water 
mull foon become a maximum, and the motion become 
uniform. We fliall fee by and by, that in fuch a pump 
as is generally ufed this W'ill happen in iefs than the 
loth part of a fecund. The fridion of the pump will 
diminilh this velocity a little, and retard the time of its 
attaining uniformity. But, on the other hand, the fiip- 

a of ftcam which is neceffary for this motion, being 
reptible of no acceleration from itsprevious motion, 
and depending entirely on the brilkncfs of the ebulli- 
tion, an almoft inftantaneous ftop is put to acceleration. 

Accotdliigly, any perfon who obferves with atten- 
tion the w'orking of a ftcam-engine, will fee that the 
rife of the pifton and defeent of the pump-rods is ex- 
tremely uniform, whereas the working ftrokc is very 
feiilibly accelerated. Before quitting this part of the 
fnbjc^t, and left it ftiould afterwards efcape our rccoU 
IcAion, W'c may obferve, that the counter-weight is dif- 
ferent diiring the tw'O motions of the pump-rods. 
While the machine is making a working-ftroke, it is 
lifting not only the column of water in the pump, but 
the abfolutc weight of the pittims and pill on-rods alfo : 
but while the pump-rods are defeending, there is a di- 
mhuitloirof the counter weight by the whole weight 
loft: by the immtrfion of the rod in water. The wood- 
ep rods it h are generally lifcd, foaked in water, and 
joined by iron ftraps, arc heavier, 'and but a little hea- 
vier than Water, and they are generally about one third 
of the bulk cf the water in the pumps. 

Thcfctvvo motions complete the period of the ope- 
ration ; atid the wdiole maybe repeated by*fliutting the 
ft:clim-cock ami opeutng the injefl ion -cock whenever the 
plftqh' attai^d the' proper height. We have been 
hinutte in oiir 'attention to the different xrreum- 
ffance'Sy that the reader may haven (Mftindt notion of 
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the ftatc of the moving forces in every period of the , Steam, 
operation. It is by no means fufficient that we know Ewgine. 
in general that the injedion of cold water makes a void • ^ 
which allows the air to prefs down the pifton, and that 
the re-ad miflion of the fteam allows the pifton to rife 
again. This lumping and flovenly way of viewing it 
hat long prevented even the philofophcr from feeing the 
defeds'of the conftrudion, and the methods of remo- 
ving them. ' 

We now fee the great difference between Savary^sDiiTercijce 
and Newcomen's engine in refped of principle. Sava- b^tweea 
ry's was really an engine which raifes water by the * 
force of (learn ; but Newcomen’s raifes water 
by the preffure of the atmofphcre, and fteum is era- machine*, 
ployed merely as the moft expeditious method of pro- 
ducing a void, into which the atmofpherical prelfure 
may impel the mover of his machine. The clafticity 
of the ftcam is not the firfl mover. 

We fee alfo the great fuperiority of this new nia- superiority 
chine. We have no need of fteam of great and danger- of New- 
ous clafticity ; and wc operate by means of very mode- tomenV 
rate heats, and confcquently with much fmaller quan- 
tities of fuel ; and there is no bounds to the power 
of this machine. How deep foever a mine may be, a 
cylinder may be employed of fuch dimenfions that the 
prelfure of the air on its pifton may exceed in any de- 
gree the weight of the column of water to be raifed. 

And lailly, this form of (he machine renders it appli- 
cable to almoft every mechanical purpofe ; becaufe a 
Ikiiful mechanic can readily find a method of convert- 
ing the reciprocating motion, of the working beam 
into a motion of any kind that may fuit lus purpofe. 

Savary's engine couki hardly admit of fuch an imme- 
diate application, and feems almoft reftridled to raifing 
water. , , 24 

Inventions improve by degrees. This engine wasojaduully 
firft offered to the public in 1705. But many difiicui- improved, 
ties occurred in the execution^ which were removed one 
by one 1 and it was not till 1712 that the engine feem- 
ed to give confidence in its efficacyw The moft exadt 
and unremitting attention of the manager .was required 
to the precife moment of opening aod (hutting the 
cocks ; and iiegle^ might .frequently be ruinous, by 
beating out the bottom of the cylinder, Or allowing the 
pifton to be wholly drawn out of it. Stops were con- 
trived to prevent both of thefe accidents ; then ftrings 
were ufed to connefl the handles uf the cocks with the 
beam, fo that they ftiould be turned whe.aever it was in 2^ 
certain pofitions. Thefe were gradually changed; a i>d And (int- 
improved into detents and catches of clifferent Ihapes ; 
at la ft, in 1717, Mr Brighton, a very ingenious and 
well informed artift, fimplified the whole of thefe fub- 
ordinate movements, and brought the machine into 
the form in which it has continued, without the finall- 
eft material change, to the prefent day. We fliall now 
deCcribc one of thefe improved engines, copying almoft 
exa6lly the drawings and .dcfcripiion given by Boffut 
in his Hydrociynamique ; thefe being by far tlie moft 
accurate and perfpicuous of any chat liavc been pub- 
liflied. Pljt,. 

Fig. 8. N® I. is a perfpe£live view of the boiler cy-ccccLxrv^i!' 
Itnder, and all the parts. neceffary for turning the cocks. 

Fig. 8. N® 2, is a vertical ftfiliou df the fame ^ and the 
fame pieces of both are marked with the fame letters of 
reference. 

The 
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Steam- TJic rod X of the pifton P is fufpcnJcd from tlic 
Eiigme, working beam» /as was rcprefcnted in the 

^ ' preceding Hcetch (fig. 7.) An upright bar of timber 

Deferip- ** hanging by a chain. This it fufpend- 

ti :ii of a concentric arch of the beam, as ma^ be feen 

]L'^'hton's alfo in the fl<etch at p ). This bar is called the 
ii.MMu beam^ and it mu(t rife and fall with the piAon, but 
tigii c. flower motion. The ufc of this plug-beam is 

to give mutiun to the different pieces which turn the 
cocks. 

The fleam-pipe K is of one piece with the bottom 
of the cylinder, and rifes within it an inch or two, to 
prevent any of the cold injetSlton water from fulling in- 
to the boiler. The lower extremity Z of the ftcam- 
p^pc penetrates the head of the boiler, projefling a 
Jitile 'hay, A flat plate of brafs, in fliapc rcfemhling a 
racket or battledore, called the regulatori applies itfclf 
exaftly to the whole circumference of the fleam-pipe, 
and completely excludes the fleam from the cylinder. 
Being moveable round an upright axis, which is repre- 
fented by the doited lines at the fide of the ftcam-pipc 
in the profile, it may be turned afidc by the handle /, 
N* i. The profile fliows in the feftion of this plate a 
protuberance in the middle. This refts on a ftrong 
flat fpring, which is fixed below it athwart the mouth 
of the fleam-pipe. This fpring prcflcs it ftrongly to- 
wards the fleam-pipe, caufing it to apply very clofe ; 
and tills knob Hides along the fpring, while the regu- 
lator turns to the right or left. 

We have faid that the iiijeAiCn water is furniflied 
from a ciftern placed above the cylinder. When this 
ciflern cannot be fupplied by pipes from feme more 
elevated fource, its water is raifed by the machine it- 
felf. A fmall lifting pump r i (fig. 7.), called the jach 
head or jaegueUet is worked by a rod y h fufpended from 
a concentric arch • y near the outer cud of the work- 
ing beam. This forces a fmall portion of the pitw'ater 
along the rifmg pipe i LM into the inje£rion ciftern. 

In figure 8. N® i. and 3* the letters QNl 3' repre- 
fent the pipe which brings dow n the w^ater from the 
ifije^lion ciftern. This pipe has a cock at R to open 
or fliut the paffsge of this water. It fpouts thiough 
the jet 3', and dafhing againft the bottom of the piflou, 
it is diiperfed into drops, and fcaltercd through llic 
whole capacity of the cylinder, fo as to produce a ra- 
pid condenfation of the fleam. 

An upright poll A may be obferved in the perfpcc- 
tivc view of the cylinder, flee. This fupports one end 
B of a horizontal iron axis BC. Tlie end C is fup- 
ported by a fimilar poll, of which the place only is 
marked by the dotted lines A, that the pieces conned- 
ed with this axis may not be hid by it. A kind of 
flirrup abed hangs from this axis, fupported by the 
hooks a and d* This flirrup is croffed neai the bottom 
by a round bolt or bar r, which paffes through the eyes 
or rings that are at the ends of the horizontal fork h 
whofie long tail h is double, receiving between its 
branches the handle i of the regulator. It is plain from 
this conftru61ion, that when the flirrup is made to vi- 
brate round the horizontal axis BC, on which it hangs 
freely by its hooks, the bolt e mull pull or pufti the 
long foi k hf g backwards and forwards horizontally, 
and by fo doing will move the regulator round its axis 
by mekns of the handle i. Both the tail of the fork 
and tbc handle of the regulator arc pierced with f^veral 


holes, and a pin is put through them which unites tl.rm ?team- 
by a joint. The motion of tbc handle may be inercaf- 
ccl or diminiflicd by cboofing for the joii^t a hole near — 
to the axis or remote from it ; and the cxa3. pofition at 
which the regulator is to flop on both fidcs, is deter- 
mined by pins fluck in the horizontal bar on which the 
end of the handle appears to refl. 

This alternate motion of the regulator to the right 
and left is produced as follows : There is fixed to the 
axis BC a piece of iron 0 /■ /, called the Y, on account 
of its refemblaiice to that letter of the alphabet invert- 
ed. The ftalk » carries a heavy lump p of lead or iron ; 
and a long leather flrap qpr \% falttiiul to p by the 
middle, and the two cuds are failencd to the beam above 
it, in fuch a manner that the lump may be alternately 
catched and held up to the right and left of the per- 
pendicular. By adjufling the length of the two parts 
of the flrap, the Y may be flopped in any defired 
pofition. Tlie two claws h aiul / fpread out from each 
other, and fiom the line of the flalk, and they arc of 
fuch length as to reach the horizontal bolt e, which 
crofi'es the flirrup below, but not to reach the bottora 
of the folk /j/jf. Now fuppofe the flirrup hanging 
perpendicularly, and the ftalk of the Y alfo held per- 
pendicular ; carry it a little outward from the cylinder, 
and then let it go. It will tumble farther out by its 
weight, without affefting the fliriup till the claw' / 
flrikes on the horizontal bolt e, and then it pu flics the 
flirrup and the fork towards the cylinder, and opens-^ 
the regulator. It fets it in motion with a fmart jerk, 
which is an effcd\ual way of overcoming the coliefiou 
and friction of the regulator with the iiioiith of the 
fleam-pipe. This pufh is adjufled to a proper lengili 
by the flrap q /, wiiich flops the Y when it has gone 
far enough. If ^ now take hold of the flalk of the 
Y, and move it up to the pcrpendiciibr, the width be- 
tween its claw's. is fuch as to permit this motion, and 
fumetbing more, without affefting the flirrup. But 
when pulhed Hill nearer to the cylinder, it tumbles to- 
wards it by its own weight, and then the claw i flrikcs 
the bolt e, and drives the flirrup and foik in the oppu- 
fite diic^lion, till the lump p is catched by the flrap r p, 
now flretched to its full length, wdiilc qp hangs flack. 

Thus by the motion of the Y the regulator is opened 
and (hut. liCt us now fee how the motion of the Y 
is produced by the machine itfclf. To the horizontal 
axis BC are attached two fpatmers or handles tn and n. 

The fpanner rn paffes through a long flit in the plug- 
beam, and is at liberty to move upwards or down- 
wards by its motion round the axis BC. A pin tf 
which goes through the plug-beam catches hold of m 
when the beam rifes along with the .pifton ; and the pin 
is fo placed, that wlien the beam is within an inch or two 
of its highefl rife, the pin has lifted m and thrown the 
flalk of the Y pafl the perpendicular. It therefore 
tumbles over with great force, and gives a fmart blow 
to the fork, and immediately Ihuts the regulator. By 
this motion the fpanner m is removed out of tbc neigh- 
bourhood of the jflug-beam. But the fpanner n, mov- 
ing along with it in the fame dire6.ion, now comes in- 
to the way of the pins of the plug-beam^ Therefore, 
when the pifion defeends again by the condenfa.tion of 
the fleam in the cylinder, a pin roaeked Csf in the fide 
of the plug-beam cauhea holdfif tail of the fpan- 
ner and by pielUng it down railes the lump on thn 

ftalk 
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team: of I'ic Y till it pafles the Dcrpendicular* and it 

then falls dowD» outwards from the cylinder, and the 
claw / again c^rives the fork iri the direfiion ^ i, and 
opens the ilei^m valve. This opening and Ihutting of 
the fteam valve is executed in the precife moment that 
is pro{K:ra by placing the pins v and at a proper 
height in t|ie plug beam. ;For this reafon, (t is pierced 
through vyith a gr(;at number of holes, that the placet 
of th»e pins may be varied at pleafurc. This, and a 
proper curvature of the fpanners mand n, make the ad- 
ju, Ament as nice at we pleafe- 

The injedtion-cock R is managed in a (imilar man- 
ner. On its key n>ay be obferved a forked arm s /, 
like a crab's claw ; at a liiilc diftance above it is the 
gudgeon or axis u of a piece jf u Zt called the hammer 
or the F, from its refemblance to that letter. It has 
a lump of metal y at one end, and a fpear u s projedls 
from its middle, and pafTcs between the claws s and i 
of t lie arm of the injedtion-cock. The hammer y is 
held up by a notch in the under fide of a wooden lever 
I)£, moveable round the centre D, and fupported at 
a proper height by a ftring r E made fall to the joift 
above it. 

Suppofe the injc^ion-cock Ihut, and the hammer in 
the polilloQ reprefented in the figure. A pin jS of 
the plug-frame rifes along with the piAon, and catch- 
ing hold of the detent D£, raifes it, and difengages 
tV*e hammer y from its notch. This immediately falls 
down, and itrikes a board L put in th« way to flop it. 
The fpear u / takes bold of the claw /, and forces it 
a fide towards x, and opens the injcdiion-cock. The 
piflon immediately defeends, and along with it the 
plug-frame. During its defeent the pin fi meets with 
the tail u z of the hammer, which is now ralfcd confi- 
derably a^ve the level, and brings it»down along with 
it, raifing the lumpy, and gradually (hutting the injec- 
tion-cock, becaufc the fpear takes hold of the claw i of 
its arm. When the beam has come to its lowcR fituation, 
the hummer is again engaged in the notch of the de- 
tent D£, and fupported by it till the piflon again 
reaches the top of the cylinder. 

In this maimer the motions of the injefiion cock are 
nlfo adjuflcd.to the prccife moment that is proper for 
them. The different pins are fo placed in thc'plug- 
franvr, that the fleam-cock may be completely (hut be- 
fore the injc^liun-cock is opened. The inherent mo- 
tioi» of the machine will giyc a fmall addition to the 
afeent of the piflon without expending fteam all the 
while; and by leaving the Aeam rather lets elailic than 
before, the fubfcqucnt'dcrccnt ofthe piftbn is promoted. 
There is a confidcrablc propriety in the gradual (hut- 
ting of the injcdliou-cock. For after the lirft dafli of 
the cold water againR the bottom of the pillon, the 
coiidcnfatipn li nearly complete, auA very little more 
w iter is, needed ; but a conthiual acceffion of fomc ip. 
abWutcly iieceflary fqr couplet ing,tbc condenfatiun, aa 
ii*e capacity qf the cylinder ditniulfbes, and the water 

warnis which is jdready jiijciC.lf'd^ 

In this manner the motion of the machine will be 
' reptHied as long as xhvyc is a fupply of ilcarr^ from the 
' boiler, and of wale r from the, injc^ion ciRern, aud a 
difeharge piocuryd for wKatj. has been iqjcwi}.. Wq 
proceed to confitjer how t*hcfc cpndit ions allo.yrc provid- 
ed by ll**: . 

' Th^ ii'3f6\^? ciRern is Xppplied with >»atcr by the 


jackhead pump, as we have already difwrved. Fmn Stosm^ 
this fource all the parti of the’^macliine receive tbeir re- 
fpe^livc fupplies. In the the firR place, a fmall branch 
13» 13* is taken off from the injectiou-pipe immediately 
below the ciRem, and condufTted to the top of the cy- 
tinder, wliere it is furnifbed with a cock* The fpout Is 
fo adjufted, that no more runs from it than what will 
keep a conRant fupply of a foot of water above the pif- 
ton to keqp it tight. Every time the piRon comes to 
the top of the cylinder, it brings this water along with 
ic, and the furplus of its evaporation and leakage runs 
off by a waRc pipe 14, 14. This water neceffarily be- 
comes almoR boiling hot, and ic was thought proper to 
employ its overplus for fupplying the wane of the boil- 
er. This was accordir-gly pra^ifed for fume lime* 

But Mr Bcighton improved this economical thought* 
by fupidyiug the boiler from the tdu£tiun-pipe 3 , 2 , 
the water of which muR be Rill hotter than that above 
the piRon. This contrivance required attention to ma- 
ny circumRanccs, which the reader will underRand by 
confidcring the pcrfpcdlive and proHlc. The eduflion- 
pipe comes out of the bottom of the cylinder at i w^ith 
a perpendicular part, which bends fidcwifc below, and 
is Ihut at the extremity 1. A deep cup 5 communi- 
cates with it, holding a metal valve nicely fitted to 
ic by gniiiUiig^ like the key of a cock. To fecure its 
being always air-tight, a Render Rrcam of water trickles 
into it from a branch 6 of the waRe pipe fjx»m the top 
of the cylinder. The edu£lion-pipe branches ofl* at 2, 
and goes down to the hot well, where it turns up, and 
is covered with a valve. In the perfpedlive view may be 
obferved an upright pipe 4, 4, which goes through the 
head of the boiler, and reaches to wiihin a few inchta 
of its bottom. This pipe is called the feeder ^ and rifes 
about- three or four feet above the boiler. It is open 
at both cudR, and has a branch 3, 3, communicating 
with the bottom of the cup 5, immediately above , the 
metal valve, and alfo a few inches below the level of 
the entry 2 of the edu£lion-pipc. This communicatinjf 
branch has a cock by which its paRage may be dimi- 
niflied at pleafurc. Now fuppofe .the Ream in the boil- 
er tb be very Rrong ; it will caute the boiling water 
to rife in the feeding pipe , above 3, and coming along 
this branch, to rife sufo in the cup y, and run over. 

But the height of this cup above the furfa.ee of the wa- 
ter in the boiler is fuch, that the Ream is never Rrong 
enough to produce this effc6;. Therefore, pn the con- 
trary, any water that may be in. the cup 5 will run off 
by the branch 3, 5, and go-dQwn,into ^^e boi^rby the 
feeding pipe. 

Tliife things being upderRood, let us fuppofe aAnin^c- 
quantity of injedlcd water lying at the bottfOn\ of 
cylinder. It will run into the edui^ Ion .pipe, fill the 
crooked brancli 1,1, and open the valve in tbii: bottom 
of the pup (its weight being fupported by a wire hang- 
ing from a Render (pnng) and, it will fill the cup ^otbe 
level of the entry ' 2 of live eduftion-pipc, and yrRl then 
flow along 3,3, and fupply the boiler by feedev, 4,4. 

more wa^r runs in at 1, will now go along tl^ 
cdu6lion*pipe 2,2, to the lua well. By properly adjuR- 
ing the cocK on the branch 3, 3,. the boiler be fpp* 
plied as /aft as the w^c in Ream n. quirts. Thi^ is a 
mod ipgcpious, wntrivance, ,and dots hojigur to 
Mr Bei^iton. dt, i*. lowevcr, ,of .u ujRi :i:ipurt- 
ance,.' ^hc fm^l quantity which ^hc UUci n.qmres 

may 
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Steam* may Ue immedkitcly taken even from a cold ciftern, tbe fafety valre 9 (called the puppet clack), which StewK- 

Fnj^ie. wtihout fenlibly diminiihin^ the produ6lioii of fteam : is loaded with ahoiit 3 pounds on tliy lijuart inch 

for the quantity of heat neceflary fgr raifing the feu- (though the engine will work very well with a load of 
fible lieat of cold water to the boiling temperature it i or 2 pounds), there U another DitCHAkoEA 
quite inligtiifteant, when compared with the quantity of having a clack at its cauemlty fupported by a cord, 

lic-at which muft their be combined with it in order to Ita ufe it to discharge the ileam without doors, when 

convert the w ater into {learn. No difference can be ob* the machine gives over working. There is aKo a pipe 
ferved ill the performance of fuch enghicB and of thofe SI near the bottom of the boiler, by which it may be 
winch have ihcir boilers fupplied from a brook. It has, emptied when it needs repairs or cleanfing. 
however, the advantage of being purged of air ; and There arc twofroall pipes 1 1,1 1 and 1 1, 12, with cocks 
when an engine muft derive all its fupplics from pit called gage-pipes. The firft defeends to within two 
water, the water from the edu6tion-pipe is vaftly pre- inches of the furfacc of the water in the boiler, and the 
ferable to that from the top of tbe cylinder. fecond goes about 2 inches below that furfacc. If IxrtH 

Wc may here obferve, that many writers (among cocks emit fleam, the water is too low, and requires a 
them the Abbe Boflut), in their deicriptions of the recruit. If neither give fleam, it is too high, and there 
lleaiB-engine, have drawn the branch of communication is not fufficient room above it for a collcdlion of ftcam. 


3, 3, from the feeding pipe to apart of the crooked pipe 
1,1, lying below the valve in the cup 5. But this is 
quite erroneous ; for in this cafe, w»hen the inje^ion 
is made into the cylinder, and a vacuum produced, the 
water from the boiler would immediately 1 ufh up through 
the pipes 4, 3, aod fpout up into the cylinder : fo would 
the external air coming in at the top of the feeder. 
Wkirh cn- This contrivance has alfo enabled us to form feme 
aMes u« cu judgment of the internal ftate of the engine during the 
form fomc pciformaitcc. Mr Brighton paid a minute attention to 
fituation of the water in the feeders and edudlion- 
tfrlu'il lUte engine, which feems to have been one of 

of the cn- which has yet been eredled. It w'as lifting a co- 

fi :* during lumn of wttcr whofc Weight was ^hs of the prclfurc of 
th? per- the air on its pifton, and inadl; 16 (Irokes, of 6 feet 
fornuncc. each, in a minute. . This is acknowledged by all to be 
a very great performance of an engine of this form. He 
concluded that the chflicity of the fleam in the cylin- 
der was never njore than one-tenth greater or Icfs than 
the elalUcity of the air. The water in the feeder never 
rofe more than thrCe feet and a half above the furfacc of 
the boiling water, even though it was now lighter by 
ih than cold Water. The cdti£lion-pipe was only 44 
feet lung (vertically), and yet it always difeharged tbe 
injection water completely, and allowed fome to pafs 
into the feederi Ihis cbtild not be if the ftcam was 
much ifHjre than T^th weaker than air. Bygrafping this 
pipe in his band during the rife of the pifton, he could 
gftefsvcry well whereabouts the furfacc of the hot wa- 
ter in it felled during the motion, and he never found 


Laftly, There is a filling pipe by which the boiler 
may be filled when the machine is to be fet to work. 

The engine has continued in this form for many years. Thisfurmof 
The only remarkable change introduced has been tbe the engine 
manner of placing the boiler. It is no longer placed 
below the cylinder, but at one fide, and the ileam 
introduced by a pipe from the top of the boiler into Sy^jan, the 
flat box immedirrtely below the cylinder. The ufe of only change 
this box is merely to lodge the regulator, and give loom being the 
for its motions. This has been a veiy coiiHderablc of 

provement. It has grcatlj' reduced the height of boiler, 

building. This was formerly a tower. The wall w'hich 
fupporied the beam could hardly be built with fufficient 
ftrength for withftandiug the violent ftiocks which were 
repeated without ccaiing ; and the buildings feldom 
lafted more than a very few years. But the boiler is 
now fet up in an adjoining (bed, and the gudgeons of 
the main beam reft on the top of upright polb, which 
are framed into the joifts which fiipport the cylinder. 

Thug the whole moving parti of the machine are con- 
tained in one compa^ frame of carpentry, and have lit- 
tle or wo connexion with the flight walls of the build- 
ing, which is merely a cafe to hold the machine, and 
protect it from the weather. 

It is now time to inquire what is to be expelled from How in 
this machine, and to afeertain the inoft advantageous afctn.ii* 
proportion bi tween the moving power aud the load 
that is to be laid on the machine. rro 

It maybe confidered as a great pulley, and is indeed 
fometimesfo conftru^Ud, the arches at the endsef the -, .aciii the 


it fupported 4 o high anfour feet. Therefore the ileam in 
the cylinder had at leaft -Jths of the elafticity.of the air. 
Mr Buat, hr bis examination' of an engine which is 
cretUd at Monlrelaix, in France, by an Euglifh cUgi- 
and has alwayti been confidered as the pattern in 
tftaf country, linds k ncccfl'aiy to fuppofc a much greater 
variation in the ilrength ot the fteam, and fays that it 
tnnft have been |th ftronger and 4th weaker than corn- 
mob air. But this engine has not been nearly fo perfc6l. 
Its lift was hot more than ^ of the pn Ahre of the ax- 


wotking beam being completed to a circle, it muft bcuvAn g 
unequally loaded that it may move. It ia loaded, diir- '”d 
ing the working ftrokc, by the prefTurc of the 
fphere on the pifton fide, and by the column of water 
to be railed and ihc pump gear on the pump fide. — 

During the returning ft rokc it is loaded, on the pilton 
fide, by a fmall part of the atniofpheric prifiTure, and 
on the pump fide by the pump gear afting as a coun- 
ter weight. The load during the w'orking ftioke rt lift 
therefore confift of the colurpu of water to be raifed 


mofphcre, and it made but nine ftrokes in a minute. — 
At W is a valve covering the montli'of a fmalTufpe, 
find iurroimded with a cup containing water to keep 
it air-right. ITia rlloWn the air to efcape which had 
been extricated from the water of lail injedion. It is 
driven out by the firll llrong puff of ileam which is 
admitted into the cylinder, and makes a noife in its 
exit. This valve is therefore called thi fnifiing valve. 

To finifh our delcription, wc obferve, that bcfidcs 
VoL. XVII. Part II. 


and this Counter weight. The performatice of the tna- 
chinc is to be mrafured only by the quantity of w'attf 
railed in a given time to a, given height. It varies, there- 
fore, in the Joint propirtion of the Weight of the co- 
lumn of W’aicr in the pumps, and the number of iVrokes 
made by the mac hine in a minute. Each ftrokc conlifts 
of two parts, which wc have called t^e working and 
the reluming ftrokc. It does riot, therefore, ' depend 
fimply pn the velocity of the virb!rklrv(^ tlrohe and the 
5 C quantity 
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quantity oC water ralM by it. 

to be attended to, ite know that the weight of the co* 
^ lumn of water (hould be neatly fthe of the ^reffure of 
atJnofpbeiv^ this bc^ the proportion which gives 
the maximum in the common pulley. But the time of 
t}ic rcti^niug ftrpkc is a neceflair part of the whole 
tiipe an^ therefore the velocity of the return- 

ing Clroke <^an7 merits attention, rhia is regulated 
the punter wdght. The number of Urokcs per 
minute does hot give an immediate proof of the good- 
of the engine. A fmall load of water and a great 
counterweight will enfurc this, becaufe thefc’ condi- 
tkraa will produce a brHk motion in both dircAions.-— 
The proper adjuftment of the preflure of the atmofphere 
on the pifton, the column of water to be raifed, and the 
counter weight, is a problem of very gteat difficulty ; 
and mathematicians have not turned much of their at- 
tention to the fiibjed, although k is certainly the moft 
interefiing queftion that practical mechanics affords 
them. 

MrBiiiTuts Mr BoITut has folvcd it very fhortly and fimply» 
fbiutiou, upon this fuppofition, that the working and return- 
ing flroke (hould be made in equal times. This, in- 
deed, is generally aimed at in the erctlion of thefc roa- 
chines, and they ate not reckoned to be well arranged 
if it fac otherwife. We doubt of fhe propriety of the 
maxim. Siippofing, however, this condition for the 
prefent, we may compute the loadings of the two ends 
of the beam as follows : Let a be the length of the 
inner arm of the working beam, or that by which the 
great pidon is fupported. Let h be the outer arm car- 
tyifig the pump rods, and let W be a weight equivalent 
to an the load i^iich is laid on the machine. Let be 
the area of tire pifton; let H be tbe height of a column 
of water having e* for its bafe, and being equal in weight 
to the preffure exerted by the ftcam on the under fide of 
the pifton ; and let h be the preffure of the atmofphere 
on the fame area, or the height of a column of water 
of equal weight. It is evident that both ftrokes will be 
performed in equal times, if be equal to 

(i — The firft of thefc quantities 
is the energy of the machine during the working ftroke, 
and the fecond exprefles the fimilar energy during the 
returning ftroke. This equation gives us W =r 

2 hc*a — Hf'tf (a A — H) c*a r c 

■■■ i,..,— . If wc fuppofe 

2 b 2 p 

the arms of the lever equal and H sr i6, we have W 

=5 e* ; that is, the whole weight of the outer end 

of the beam (hould be half the preiTure of the air on 
tlie great pifton. This is nearly the ufual praflice ; and 
the rngiiieera rxprefs it fby faying, tliat tbe engine is 
loaded with feven or eight pounds on the fquare inch. 
This has been found to he nearly the moft advantage^ 
21 ous lo;^. This way of espreftSog Uie matter would 
fosndedon (]owcll enough, if the maxim were not founded on cr- 
loneouf Tiotiomi, which hiadcr us Apm feeing the date 
^ ^ ’of tbe ibaohinc, and the circumftaaces on which its im- 
prpucnient depends. The psAonhem a preffiare of ly 
pounds, it is.liud, on tbe fquare inch, if tlte vacuum 
below it be perfe^ ; but as this is far from being the 
cafe, wc mull not load it above the power of Its vacunp, 
which very littk exceeds eight noupdiu But this it' 
very far Bt>iB the trdth. WEen tlie cylinder is tight, 
tktr vacuius ii aot more than deficient; when the 
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If this were all that it cylinder coaled by the njn^on to the degree .that ti 
every day praflicable, and the piAoa really bears during 
ka defeent a prefFurc very near to 14 pounds on. thii inch. 

The ‘Und anuft be dimioiftied, not on account of the im* 
perfefl vacuum, but to give the machine a reafonablc 
motion. We muft cemfider not only the moving force, 
but alfo the quantityof matter to be pot in motion. Thia 
bfo great in the fteatn*engtfYe,thtteveii if it were balan- 
ced, that is, if there were fufpended on the pifton arm a 
weight equal to thewhole column of water and the coun- 
ter wei^t, tbe full preflure of tbe atinofphere on the 
fleam pi ftoa would not make ft move twiceas fall ask does. 

This equation by Mr Boflift is moreover effcntiallyand fiub 
faulty in another refped. The W in the firft member ty in an. 
is not the fame with the W in the fecond. In the firft rc- 
it is the column of water to be raifed, together with 
the counter weight. In the fecond it is the counter 
weight only. Nor is the quantity H the fame in both 
cafes, as is moft CTidcnt. The proper equation for en- 
furiag the equal duration of the two ftrokes may be had 
in the following manner: Let it be determined by expe- 
riment what portion of the atmorplieric preflure is ex- 
erted on the great pifton during its defeent. This de- 
pends on the remaining elaftichy of the ftcam. Suppofe 
it this wemay exprefs by ah^a being r; T%ths. 

Let it alfo be determined by experiment what portiou 
of the itmofpheric preflure on the pifton remains un- 
balanced by the fteam below it during its afeent. Sup- 
gpfe thfs Tnth we may exprefs this by b t* Then let 
W be tbe weight of the column of water to he raifed, 
and c the counter weight. Then, if the arms of the 
beatn are equal, we have the energy^^dtirmg the work- 
ing ftroke rr u •— W — - r, and. during the returning 
ftroke it is ss r — i Therefore c •^b h 

W — cs and • which, on the above 

fuppofition of the values of a and gives U9 c ss 
W 

— ^ — « We (hall make fome ufe of this cquatiou af- 
terwards ; but it affords us no information concerning 
the moft advantageous proportion of h and Wr urkich 
is the material point. 34 

We mud confider this matter in another way t And Another 
tliat we may not iovohre ourfdves in unneceflary diflBU 
cuhies, let us make tbe cafe as fimple as poi&hlef 
fuppofe the arms of the working beam to be of -equal 
length. 

We (ball firft confider the a^oftment of thiaga at ^tlM|' 
outer end of the beam. 33 

Since the foie ufe tif the fteam is to give room for the Adjuft- 
adlion of the atmofpheric preflure by sts n^id conden* 

Ability, it is admitted into the cylinder only to 
the pifton to rife again, but without giving it any of the 

pulfe. The pump-rods muft thcKfore be returned toheam con- 
the bottom of the working barrels by means of a pre- 'fidcrsd 
pondcrancy at the outer end of the l^m. It may he 
the weight of the pump-rods themfelves, or may be co»- 
fldered as making part of thia weight. A weight at 
the end of the beam wiU not operate on the rods which 
are fulpended there by chains, and it muft therefore be 
atuched tp the rods themfelvea, but above their rcfpec- 
tive pump-bantli, fb that it m,ay not Ipfe part of ita 
HEcacy by iqimerfion in the water. ^ We m»f confider 
the w^ole under" thtP notion of thk ^mp-gedr, and call 
it £, III office is to deprefs the pump-rod* 

cient 
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Stwm* ddft vdoatf, hf otttconMg the KSimoet m&ng 
Cngiii«« fram the followiRg^ttitfci. 

— * ' I . From the inertia of the beaim and «H the pirta of 
the apparatui which are in mottoa during the defeent 
of the pump-rods. 

a. From the lofs of weight faftained by the immer* 
fion of the pmnp-rods in water. 

5. From the nridioa of all the piftom and the weight 
#f the plug^fnime. 

4. From the lefiftince to the pifton'i tnotUm, aridng 
from the velocity which molt be genetEted in the wa- 
ter in paihng through the defeending piftons. 

The fum of aQ tiiefe refiftances is eqoal to the pref- 
fure of fome weight (as yet unknown], which we may 
call Iff. 

When the pump-rods are brought np again, they 
bring along with them a column of water, whofe weight 
we may cam 

It is evident that the load which muft be overcome 
by the prefTure of the atmofphere on the fteam pifton 
coniiils of w and f. Let this load be called L, and the 
prcffarc of the air be called P. 

Ifp be = L, no water wdl be railed ; if / be s; o, 
the rods will not defeend : therefore there is fome in- 
termediate value of f vriiich will produce the greaueft 
effcA. 

In order to difeover this, let g be the £dl of a heavy 
body in a (eeond. 

The defeending mafs is p ^ but it does not defeend 
with its fisll weight : becaufe it is overcoming a fet of 
refiftances which are equivalent to a weight m, and the 
moving force it /- ■w. In order So difeover the fpace 
through whkh the rods will defeend in a fecond, wbea 
urged by the force wi (fuppofed conftant, notwich- 
Handing the increau: of velocity^ aOd confequently of 
wL wc muft inftitute this proportion /:/— mssg: 

p ' 

The fourth term of this analogy is the fpace iv> 
quirtd. 

Let / be tbe whole time of the defeent in feconds* 

Then i* : f \ This laft term is 

t P 

the whole defeeit or length of Ae ftrofce accompli/hed 
in the time U 

The weight of the column of water, which has now 
got above the pifton, is w, s L — p. This muft 
be lifted in the nejtt Working ftroke through the fpace 

Therefore the perfovaumce of the engine 

muft b. W). 

That this mat ^ the gmtel: poSbte, we muft con* 
fiderg as th e varU b te quan tity s nnd make the ftuaion of 

the fra^on 

P ^ 

This will be Ibund to give nt^ae/Liili> that ft, 
the counter weight or preponderancy of the outer end 
of the beam is sk V£m. 

This gives u 4 a method of determining m eaperimen- 
tfeQy. We daSa, .diicbvdt^ by ajftual .mcafuremehV t^ 
^ntst^ afie oh*' 
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bninneed we^bts on the beam nnd ^e weight of ike 
water in the pumps. Then ms ^ " 

Alfo we have the weight of the column of water 

SS S5 L"*V ^ iaIUm 

When therefore we have detennioed the lead which 
is to be on the oqter end of the beam during tlie work- 
ing ftroke, it muft be diftributed into t wo p arti, which 
have the proportion of v/ITir to L— ^Lm. The 4uft 
is the counter weight, and the ftcoud is the weight of 
the column of water. 

If n ft a iradtion of L,fttch asanaliqiwt part of it| 
that ft, if 

L L L L L . 

w se — 9 ■' I •■^1 KCt 

t 4 9 lO at 

JL L 1. L L 

/ “ 1 * 2 * 5 ’ 4 ' 5 * “* 

The circumftancr which ft commonly obtruded 00 
us by local confiderations is the quantity of water, and 
the depth from which it is to be raifed; that is, m.* and 
it will be convenient to determine every thing in con- 
formity to this. 

Wc faw that w s L^v/Ua. This gives us Lsr 
-k-j-+ counter weight 

/55<*/ 0*-+^+^ 

Having thus alcertatned that diftrihution of the load What pro- 
on the outer pod of the beam which produces the great -port ion of 
eft eifedl, we ipomc now to confider what proportion of 
moving force we muft apply, fo that it may be employ* J®”* 
cd-to the heft advantage, or fo that »ny expence of^j *o{i,c 
power may produce the greateft performance. It wUigreateft ad- 
be fo much the greater as the work done is greater, vantage, 
and the power employed ft lefs \ and will therclbre be 
properly meafured by the quotient of the work done di- 
vided by the power employed. 

The work immediately done is the lifting up the 
weight L. In order to accomplifh this, we muft em- 
ploy a preflure P, which ft greater than L. Let it be 
sL-f-y/ alfo let t be the length of the ftroke. 

If the mafs L were urged dong the fpace / by the 
force l*+x* would acquire a certain velocity, which 
wemay eiprefs by v'// but it is impelled only by. the 
force y, the reft of P being employed in balancing L. 

The velocitftk which different forces generate by impel- 
ling a body along the fame fpac e arc as the fquare roota 
of the forces. Therefore \/L +y : V y ^ V t \ 

■■■■ . The fourth term of this analogy expreffea the 
V'L+y 

vdod^ of the pifton at the end of the ftrpke. The 
quantity of tnotioo produced win be had by molriply- 

ing this velocity by the mafo L. This 

V L 4- jr 

and this, (kvided by the power expended, or by 
gives jM the mentore of the perfoemnnee ; . nasndy, 

'LtVty 

inw 5 w>in» icmilow 
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riable quantity! arid miike the,ilttsion of this formula on thrs motion 
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,17 

TVcfc re- 
fiilts ajrrec 
with the 
iuc. 
tefsfui 


: 0, This wjll give UB 

NowP:^£ 4 .;»,=sL+y= i J*. 


Therefore the 


^hoh load ^ori the outer cqd of the beam, confiding of 
the water and the counter weight, miift be ^ds of the 
prclTurc of the .atmofphere on the fleam pifton. 

yfe have here fuppofed that the expenditure is the 
atmofphcrc pre/Turc ; and fo it is if we confider it mc- 
c hanically. But . the expenditure of which we are feti- 
fible, and which We arc anxious to employ to the heft 
advantage! is fuel. Suppofing this to be employed 
with the fame judgment in all cafes, we are almoft en- 
titled, by what we now know of the produdlion of 
iicam, to fay that the fleam produced is proportional 
t(j tlie fuel expended.* But the ilcain requifite for mere- 
ly filling the cylinder is proportional to the area of the 
piflon, and therefore to the atmofpheric preffure. The 
refult of our iiivcftigation therefore is ftilljuft ; but the 
fleam wafledby condenfation on the fidcs of the cylin- 
der docs not follow this ratio, and this is more than 
what is fieceflary for merely filling it. This deranges 
our calculations, ami is in favour of large cylinders; but 
this advantage mufl be in a great nacafure compenfated 
by a fimilar variation in the produftion of the fleam ; 
for in fimilar boilers of greater dimenfions the fuel is 
lefs advantageoufiy employed, becaufe the furface to 
which the fuel is applied does not iiicreafe in the ratio 
of the capacity, juft as the furface of the cylinder which 
waftes the iicam. The rule may therefore be confided 
ill as pretty exa£l. 

It is a fatisfadory thing to obferte thefe refuitt 
agree very well with the moft ruccefsful pra^icc. By 
many changes and trials engineers have eftablifhed max* 
imi of conftriidlion, which arc probably not very far 
from the beft. It is a pretty general maxim, that the 
load of water fhoulcl be \ of the atmoipheric prcflurc. 
They call this loading the engine with 7I pounds on 
the incli, and they fay that fo fmall a load is neceflary 
on account of the imperfcA vacuum.^ But we have 
now feeu that it is necefiary for giving a reafonablc ve- 
locity of motion. Since, in this praftice, w is made f 
or r\ths of P, and L fhould be xVhB of P, and L is 
3: oc; -p p ; it follows, that the counter w'cigbt fiiould 
be ith of P i and wc liave found this to be nearly the 
cafe in fevcral very good engines. 

It mull be remarked, that in the preceding inveftiga- 
lion we introduced a quantity M to exprefs the refift- 
anccs to the motion of the engine. This was done in 
order to avoid a very troubleforne inveftigallon. The 
rcfiftanccB are of fuch a nature aato vary with the ve- 
locity, and inuft of them as the fquare of the velocity. 
This i* the c^fc-with the rcfiftancc arifing from the mo- 
Ijon of the water througji the piftons of the pumps, 
and that arifing from the fri£lion in the long lift during 
the working ftroke. Had we taken the dire£l method, 
which is fimilar to the determination of the motion 
through a medium which rcfifts in the duplicate ratio 
of the velocity,' wc mull have iifed a very intricate cx- 
ppnential calculus, which few of our readers, would 
lii\ve the patience to look at. 

, But the greuttft part of the quantity m fuppofes a 
!j;otii?n Already known, and its determination depends 


We mult now (how how its different 
component parts may bcYoftiputed. 

X. What arrifes from the inertia of the moving parts J ^ 
is by far the moll confiderabte portion of it. . To ^ 

tain it, we mufl find a quantity of matter which, when to the nm- 
placed at the end of the beam, will have the fame mo- tion cf ii:e 
mentumof inertia with that of the whole moving parts in ?n£>«CLom. 
thdr natural places^ Therefore(in the returning ftroke ) 
add together the weight of the great piflon with its 
rod and chains; the pit putnp-rods, chains, and any 
weight that is attached to them ; the nrch-hcads and 
iron- work at the ends of the beam, and jths of the 
weight of the beam itfelf ; alfo the p1ug*bcam with its 
arch-head and chain, multiplied by the Ajuare of its di« , 
iVance from the aiis, and divided by the fquare of half 
the length of the beam ; alfo the jack-head pump-rod, 
chain, and arch-head, multiplied by the fquare of its di^ 

(lance from the axis, and divided by fthe fquare of the 
half-length of the beam. Thefe articles added into one 
Aim may be called M, and may be fuppofed to move 
with the velocity of the end of the beam. Suppofe this 
beam to have made a fix-fool ftroke in two feconds, 
with an uniformly accelerated motion. In one fecond 
it would have moved feet, and would have acquired 
the velocity of three feet per fecond. But in one fe- 
cond gravity would have produced a velocity of 32 feet 
in the fame mafs* Therefore the aeceleratiog force 
which has produced the' velocity of three feet is nearly 

M * 

T*rth of the weight. Therefore Is the firft con ft i- 

tuent of m in the above inveftigation. ,If the obferved 
velocity is greater or lefs than three feet per fecond, 
this value mud be increafed or diminilhed in, the fame 
propoition. 

The fecond caufie of refiftance, vix« the immerfion 
of the pump-rods in water, is eafily computed, being 
the weight of the water which they difplace. 

The third caufe, the fri£lion of the piftons, &c. is 
almoft infignificant, and niuil be difeovered by exptri* 
merit. 

The fourth caufe depends on the (truflure of the 
pumps. Thefe pumps, when made of a proper ftrcngtb, 
cau hardly have the perforation of the pifton more thaii 
a fourth part of the area of* the working barrel ; and 
the velocity with which the water paflee through it is 
increafed at Icaft ^th by the contraflion (fee Pump). 

The velocity of the water is therefore five titnes great- 
er than that of the pifton. A pifton 1 2 inches dianie- 
ter, and moving one foot per fecond, meets with a re- 
fiftance equal to 20 pounds ; and this increafci as the 
fquare of the diameter and as the fquare of the veloiri- 
ty. If the whole depth of the pit be divided into fc- 
veral lifts, this rtfiftance muft be multiplied by the 
number of lifts, becaufe it obtains in each pump. 

Thus we make up the value of m ; and we mud ac- 
knowledge that the method is dill indired, becaufe it 
fuppofes the velocity to be known. 

Wc may obtain it more eafily in another way, but 
dill with this circuen dance of being indireft. Wc found 

that p was equal to v^Lm, and confiquendy m zz. 

Now in any engine L aiid p can always be had 1 and 
unlefs deviates greatly from the proportion which wc 
determined to be the beft, the value of m thus obtained 
will not be very erroneous. 


It 
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Srffltw It wak farilter ^r^fumed in ihie infaftigation^ tb^ the 
EfigiiM* motions both up and dofm wcte umformlgr accelerated; 
v>at this cannot he the cafe v«rhen the reUftances inercafe 
with the velocity. This circumftancc makes very little 
ObfcrTi-^ change in the working-ftrokei and therefore the theo. 
!(Tnlng” which determines the bell relation of P to L may 
fomething be conhded in. The refiftanecs which vary with tlie 
prclumed velocity ID this cafe are. a mere trifle when compared 
ID the in- moving power TheXe refiilances arc, ill, 

vcibga- ftranglitig of tiic water at the entry and at the 

Handing valve of each pump. This is about 57 pounds 
fora pump 12 inches diameter, and the velocity one 
foot per fecondv increafing in the duplicate ratio of the 
diameter and velocity { and, ad. The fri<^ion of the 
water along the whole life.' This for a pump of the 
fame fixe and with the fame velocity, lifting 20 fatbonM, 
is onlf about if pounds, and varies in the fimple pro- 
portion of tiie diameter and the depthi and in the du- 
plicate proportion of the velocity. The refldance ari- 
fmg from inertia is greater than in the returning ftroke ; 
becaufe the M in this cafe mull contain the momentum 
of the water both of the ptt-pumpa and the jackhead- 
pump ; but this part of the refllUnce does not affc^ 
the uniform acceleration. We may ihcreiore confide 

in the propriety of lire formula And we may 

obtain the velocity of this ilroke at the end of a fecond 
with great accuracy as follows : Lot 2 ^ be the veloci- 
ty communicated by gravity in a fccond, and the velo- 
city at the end of the firll fccond of i!ic ftcam piflon^s 

. * M 

defeent will be fomewhat Icfa than where M ex- 

prefles the inertia of all the parts which are in motion 
during the defeent of the itcam piflon, and therefore tn- 
cltidcs Li Compute the two refifiances jiifl mentioned 

for this velocity.. Call this r. Then 2 ^ will 

give another velocity infinitely near tlie tnith. 

But tlie cafe is very different in the returning firokr, 
and the proper ratio of ^ to L is not afeertained with 
the fame certainty for the moving force |> is not fo 
great in proportion to the refiflance m ; and therefore 
llic accclcratioh of the motion is confiderably affcdlcd 
hy.it,. and, tlie motion itfelf is confiderably retarded, and 
in a very moderate time it becomes fenfibly uniform ; 
fpr it is precifely fimilar to the motion of a heavy body 
tailing through the air, and may be determined in the 
manner laid .powii in the article Rmsistasce of Fluids^ 
yix. by an exponential calculus. Wc fhall content our- 
felves herewith faying, that the refiilances in the pre- 
fent cafe are fo great that the motion would be to all 
feofe uniform before the piflons have defeended ^<1 of 
their (Iroke, even although there were no other circum- 
fUnce to affc^ it. 

The nf nvotion is affe^led by a circumftance quite 

tionaff«- unconnc&ed with any thing yet confidcred, depending 
ted by a on conditions not mechanical, anej fo uncertain, that we 
fircum- are not yet able to afeertain them with any prccifion ; 
JJnicc that they are of the iitmoil lniporta»'ce’to the good per- 
partSlr improvement of tlie engine, and tiureforc 

‘‘•iiihicra- a particular confulcration. 

um. The counter weight has nbi only to pufl". dowm the 

pump rods, but aTfo to Jra^ up the great bifloii. This 
it cahnot do wilcfs the fliiiiTn be admitted into the ry- 


lindcr.. If the fleam be no flronger than common air, Stram- 
it cannot enter the cylinder except in eonfiqumce'o£ the 
pillon’s being dragged up. If common air were admit- ^ 
ted into the cylinder, fome force would be required to 
drag up the piflon, in the fame manner as it is required 
to draw' up the piflon of a common fyringe ; for the 
air would rufh through the fmall entry of the cylinder 
in the fame manner as through the fmall nozzle of the 
fyringe. Some part of the atmofpheric pretTure is em- 
ployed in driving in the air with' fuflicient velocity id 
fill the fyringe, and it is only with the remainder that 
the admitted air preficson the under fiirface of the fy- 
ringe. Therefore fome of the atmc^hcric prefTurcon 
ks upper furface is not balanced. This is felt by the 
hand which draw's it up. The fame thing mud happen 
in the fleam-engine, and fome part of the counter wciglit 
is expended in draw ing up the flcam-piflon. We ctnild 
tell how much is thus expended if we knew the denfity 
of the fleam ;*for this would tell iir the velocity witli 
which its claflicity would caufc it to fill the cylinflcr. 

If wc fuppofc it 12 times rarer th:*iiair, which it cer- 
tainly is, and the piflon rifes to the lop of the cylinder 
in two feconds, wc can dcmuiiLlratc that it will enter 
with a velocity not lefs than 1400 feet per fccond, where- 
as yoofect is enough to make it niaintain a dcnlity ,'’„ths 
of that of fleam in equilibrio with the air. Hence it 
followf:, thru its clailicity will not be ItTs than of 

tbe claftigity of the air, end therefore not more than 
-y^th of counter weight will be expended in 4>'*iwirig up 
the flcam-piflon. 

But all this is on the fuppofitioti that there is an un- 
bounded fupply of iKam of uudiniiiuilicd eiafUcity. Tin's 
is by no means the cafe. Immediately hefoic i^pening 
tlie fleam-cock, the fleam w'as iffuing through the fafe- 
ty-valve and all the crevices in the top of the boiler, 
and (in good engines) was about flronger or more 
claflic than air. This had been gatberiiig during fomc- 
thiiig more than the defeent of the piflon, via, in about 
three feconds. The piflon rife ilo the top in about two 
fccondsi therefore about twice and a half as much flenm 
as fills the dome of the boiler is now fliarcd between the 
boiler and cylinder. The dome is commonly ‘about fix 
times more capacious than the cylinder. If therefore no 
fleam is condenfed in I he cylinder, the dcnlity of the 
fleam, when the piflon has reached the tup, mufl be a- 
bout Tfftbs of its former denfity, and Hill more elaflic 
lha» air. Bui as much fleam is condenfed by the cold 
cylinder, its claflicity mufl be lefp than this. Wc can- 
not tell howr much Icfs, both beenufe wc do" not know 
bow much is thus condenfed, and becaufc by this di- 
minution of its prcITure on the furface of thcboiri.ig wa- 
ter, it mufl be more copioufly produced in the boiler ; 
but an attentive obfervalion of the engine will give us 
fome informatioti. The moment the fleam-ccck is open- 
ed we have a flrong pnfT of fleam through the fuiftiug 
valve. At this lime, therefore, it is flill more elaflic than 
air; but, after ^his, the fnifiiiyg valve remains fhut during 
the whole rife of the piflon, aiul no fleam any longer 
iffucs thiough the fafctyWalvc or rrevices ; nay, the 
whole dome of the boiler may be obferved to fitik. tl/" 

Thcfc fads give abundant proof that tbe ri^fticity of " 

the fleam during the afccut of the piflon is {Jreatly di- m -.he -U'- 
niinifliod, and therefore much ojT the counter wcij:^ht oi thc 

expanded in dragging jlearrj-piflon in nppolitioti 

to the UKbalunccd patt 01 the Rtmbfpheric pre flute. The 

motion 
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motion of tbe retorning ftroke i» therefore fo mueh de* 
^ ranged by this foreign and inappreclated drcumilaoce^ 

** it would hare been <|uite mfdefs to engage in the 

intricate exponential inveftigation, and we maft (it down 
contented with a left |>erfeS adjoftoient of the counter 
weight and weight of water.— Any perfon who attends 
to the motion of a fteam-engine tril) perceive that the 
defeent of the pump«rod8 is fo far from being acedemt- 
ed, that it is nearly uniform^ and frequently it is fenli^ 
bly .retarded towards the end. Wc learn by the way* 
that it is of the utmoft importance not only to have a 
quick produd^ion of (leam^ but alfo a ver]' capacioiis 
dome, or empty fpace above the water in the boiler. In 
engines where this fpace was but four or five times the 
capacity of the cylinder, we have always obferved a very 
fenfible check given to the defeent of the pump-rods 
after having made half their ftroke. This obliges us to 
employ a greater counter weight, which diminifties the 
column of water, or retards the working ftroke ; it alfo 
obliges US to employ a ftronger (team, at the rifk of 
burfting the boiler, and increafes tbc expence of fuel. 
How to It wtiuld be a moft defirable thing to get an exa^ 
know the knowledge of the elafticity of the fteam in the cylinder; 
clalUcity of and this is by no means difficult. Take a long glafs 
in* h *^*'- cxaftly calibcred, and clofc it the farther end. Put 
£»der. coloured fluid into it, fo as to (land 

at the middle nearly.— Let it be placed in a long box 
filled with water to keep it of a conftant temperature* 
Let the open end communicate with the cylinder, with 
a cock between. The moment the fteam-cock is open- 
ed, open the cock of this inftrument. The drop will 
be puflied towards the clofc eml of the tube, white the 
fteam in the cylinder is more elaftic than the air, and ft 
will be drawn the other way while it is lefs elaftic, and, 
by a fcalc properly adapted to it, the elafticity of the 
fteam correfponding to everv pofltion of the pifton may 
be difcovercd. The fame thing maybe done more ac- 
curately by a barometer propeny cenftru^^ed, fo as to 
prevent the ofcillations of the mercury* 

Heceffary equally neceffiiry to know the Rate of the cylin- 

alfo CO ^ der during the defeent of the ftcam*pifton. We have 
know the hitherto ^ppofed P to be tke full prelTure of the atmo* 
ftate of the fpherc on the area of the ptfton, fuppofing the vacuum 
cylinder below it to Be complete. But the infpedion of our 
dcfient Vf* elafticity (hows that this can never be the cafe, 

the pifton. becaufe the cylinder is always of a temperature far above 
31°. We have made many attempts to difeoverits tm« 
perature. We have employed a thermometer in clofc 
conta^ wftli the fide of the cylinder, which foon ac« 
quired a fteady temperature s ttua was never lefs than 
145^ We have kept a thermometer in the water which 
lies on the piftdn i this ncy cir funk below 1 55?. It is 
probable that the cylinder within may be cooled fome« 
what lower t but for thiv ophnoti wc cannot give any 
ve^fattsflidoryreafon. Sup^pfeitcqqleddown to ilo?; 
this wiBdeave ah elafticity which woi^ fupport three ih- 
cbes;of mericqry. We jcannpt think tker^re that thrtiiw 
balanced preflurc of the atmofphcre exceeds that of 37 
inches of mercury, which fs abdut 13! pounds on a 
fquarc inch, oir sor on a circular inch* And this is the 
value which vre ihpuld eiimloy in the equation Px:;L4>y* 
'^kqucRion maybcdecid^ in thefameway as the other, 
by a barometer conneded with the infidc of the cylindcTf 
^ ^^od we ^aU Icaip the Rate qf t^c .moving finm 
in eyery ^iqomcnt/ of the 'perforhia^Pr» machiv 

will then be a's open to our examination as any Water or 

3 


hosfe mitt ; au 4 titt Uiis be doitCb fometbing'eqiifni- Swsair 
lent, we can only guefo at what the aMchine is adually 
performing, and we oatiitot tett in what patttcuhtrs wc '“V-^ 
can lend it a lielpiag hand* We are infoniKcl that 
Meflrs Wan and Boiiltoa havir made th» addition to 
fome of their engines ; and wc are perfaaded that, from 
the information which they have derived from it, they 
have bten enabled to make the curious improvemento 
from which they have acquired fo much repoutioa and 
profit* 44 

There is % circumftanee of which wc have as yet tt- 
ken no notice, viz* the quantity of coM water 
Here we confefs ourCelves unable to give any precifr in^injedkcd^ 
ftrufHons. It is clear at 6 rft fight that no more than 
it abfoltttcly necaflary ftiould be injefted. It mnft ge- 
nei^ly be fnpplied by tbc engine, and this eopends part 
of its power. An exeefs is much more hurtful by cool* 
tng the cylinder and pifton too much, and therefore 
w&ing fteam during the next rife of the pifton. But 
the determination m the proper quantity requires a 
knowledge, which we have not yet acquired, of the 
uiamtty of heat contained in the fteam in a latent 
form. As muck water miift be tnjcflcd as will abfqrb 
all tins withont rifmg near to the boiling temperature. 

But it is of much more importance to. know bow far 
we may cool the cylinder with advantage ; that is, 
when «^1 tbc lofs of fteam, during the next rile of the 
pifton, compenfate for the diminution of its elafticity 
during its prefent defeent i Our table of elaftiettieo 
(hows us, that by cooling the cylinder to taoS we 
ftill leave an elafticity equal to vWtk of the whole power 
of the engine ; if we cool it only to 140, we kmre 
an elafticity of -fth ; if we cool it to ablood*heat, we 
leave an elafticity of if^h. It is extrcmtly difficult to 
choofc among thele varieties. Expericaeei however, in* 
forms us, that the beft engines are ihofe which u(e the 
fmalleft quantities of injd^on waten Wd know an 
exceedingly good engine bavinf a cylinder of 50 inch* 
es and a fix-fbot firm, which woidii with fometfaii^ 
lefs than f th qf a cubic foot of wutcr at each tnjedioo ; 
and we imagine that the quantity flioaid be ncar^ia 
the proportion of the capacity or the cylinder* DtL 
agulkrs obferved, that a very good engine,. with a cyt*; 
linder of 53 inches, worked with spo in^es of Wa« 
ter at each injection, which does not nmeh exceed 
of a cubic foot. Mr Watt’s obferviitieiia, by means of 
the barometer, muft havt given him much vaktable in* 
formation in this patticuhi^ and we hope thic lie will 
not always withbord them frotii thepblMic* . 4/ 

We have gone thus far in tbd etamination, to Order This ^ 
feemingly to afeertain the motimi of. the engine whffiiO|in>t|o”» 
loaded and balanced in any known manner, .mad in 
der todtfeover that propmtion between the moving 
power and the lead whkh will produce She gneiteS the sttoi- 
quantity pf work* The refok has bCenivexy mifotls^tion to the 
f;i^ory, bccapfe tbe dompiftaiioh of thtretimiiag j^brokcJfu^^P*^ 
is acknowledged fo be beyond otueabditics.: Bnc iiliaty^ ^ * 
given us the oppprtucityof direfling the readei^a attea-^ 
tion to the leading cirouinftsnoes in this inquiry. By ; 
knowing the internal ftatc of th^ cyhnder in maditaea . 
of very different gppdnefs, .we Itara the connemon be- • 
tween the jl^te pf ihc fteam and theperformaocie af the 
machioj: s and jt is. very .pofllble t^t thf irefuk ef i a 
fi^l caafpaaatiqo.'may hew that la fittiltioiia' where fvld>v, 
is expeuftyee k inay he proper .to employe wcakfteadt 
which will expend lefs fuel, although lefs work is per- 
formed 



Seeun* formed bf k» We (hall iee tbi« confirmed in the eWat* 
fneiM. eft maoncr in fome particular evnploymcnta of the new 
^ " eaginea invented by Watt and Boulton. 

la the> xnenn time, ve fee that the equation which we 
gave from the oekbrated Abb^ Bofiut n in every re- 
erroneoiM even for the purpofe which he had in 
view. We nlfo fee that the equation which We fubfti- 
tiited in iia place, and which waa intended for determin- 


mifled him in the couftrudlion of waiter nnllaf c/pecially 0fcam«’ 
of overftiot milla ; and, even now, he is fubmitting £agi«e; 
with hefitation and fear to the daily corredlion of ca- “ 

perience. 

It is needlefs to engage more deeply in fcientific cal* 
culations in a fubjc'€t where fo many of the data are (b 
vei7 imperfedtly underftcKkd. 

We venture to recommend as a maxim of conftruftionThe load 


ing that prc»portioa between the counter weight and 
the moving force, and the load which would render the 
working ftroke and retanitng ftroke of equal duration, 
is alfo erroneous, becaufe tnefe two motions are ex- 
tremely different in kind, the one being nearly uniform, 
and the other nearly uniformly acceieratecL This being 
fuppofed true, it /miuld follow that the counter weight 
fhould be reduced to one half ; and we have found 
this to be very nearly true in Tome good engines which 
4^ we ha\'e examined. 

An erronc- ^dd but one obfervation more on this head. 

iha^Thc^' The pradical eo^eers have aliaoft made it a maxim, 
twonio- ^be two motions are of equal duration. But 

tiuni are of the only rea folk which we have heard for the maxim, is, 
pquAl dura- that it is awkward to fee an engine go otherwife. But 
tm. we doubt exceedingly the truth m this nnaxim, and, 
without being able to give any accurate determination, 
we think that the engine will do more work if the 
working ftroke be made flower than the returning ftroke. 
Suppofe the engine fo conftrudlcd that tliey are made in 
equal times ; an addition to the counter weight will ac- 
celerate the returning ftroke and retard the working 
ftroke. But as the counter weight is but fmatl in pro- 
portion to tlie unbalanced portion of the atmofplierie 
preffure, which is the moving force of the macliine, it 
it evident that this addition to the counter weight muft; 
bear a much greater proportion to the counter weight 
than it does to the moving force, and muft therefore ac- 
celerate the returning ftroke much more than it retards 
the working ftroke, and the time of both ftrokes taken 


(fuppofing always a large boiler and plentiful fupply of”f 
pure ftcam unmixed with air), that the load of work j®' 

not Icfs than lo pounds for every fquarc inch of thej* 
pifton, and the counter weight fo proportioned that the for every 
time of the returning ftroke may not exceed ^dsof that fquare inch 
of the working ftroke. A ferious objc6iion may be *** 
made to this maxim, and it deferves mature confidcra-*®“* 
tion. Such a load requires the utmofl care of the ma- 
chine, that no admiflioh be given to the common airt 
and it precludes the poflibility of its working in cafe 
the gi'owth of water, or deepening the pit, (hould make 
a greater load abfolutely neceflary. Thefe confidcr»i 
lions tnuft be left to the prurience of the engineer. 

The maxim now recommended relates only to the heft 
a^ual performance of the engine. 4^ 

Before quiting this machine, it will not be amifs to 
give feme eafy rules, faiiAioncd by fucccfsful practice, 
for computing its performance. Thefe will enable any 
artift, who can go through fimple calculations, to fuitofthe 
the fize of his engine to the talk which it is to pcr-ilcam-cn* 
form. giw. 

The ckcumftancc on which the whole computation 
muft be founded is the quantity of water which muft 
be drawn in a minute, and the depth of the mine ; and 
the performance which may be cxpcdlcd from a good 
engine is at leaft 12 ftrokes per minute of fix feet each, 
working againft a column of water whufe weight is 
equid to half of the atmofpheric preffure on the ftcam- 
pifton, or rather to 7,64 pounds on every fquarc inch of 
its fuiface. 


together muft be dimiaiihed by this addition and the 
performance of the WMchine improved ; and this muft 
be the cafe as long as the machHie is not extravagantly 
loaded. The heft machine which we have feen, in re- 
fped of perfomance, raifes a column of water whole 
weight is very nearly -Jds of the preffure of the atmofphere 
0x1 the pifton, makiug 1 1 ftrokes of fix feet each per mi- 
nute, and the working ftroke was almoft twice as flow 
as the other. This engine had worked pumps of rx 
inches, which were changed for pumps of 14 inches, all 
other things remainiiig the fame. In its former ftate it 
made from 1 24 to ftrokes per minute, the working 
ftroke being coufiderably flower than the returning 
ftroke. The load wat increafed, by the change of the 
pomps, nearly in the proportion of 3 to 4* This had 
retard^ the working ftroke ; but the performance was 
cvidentlTriilcreBfed in the proportion of 5x13 to 4x11# 
or of 59 to 44. About 300 pounds wdre added to tim 
cemnter weight, which increafed the number of ftrokes 
to more than 13 per minute. No fenfibic chdnge could * 
be obferved in the time of the working ftroke. The 
performance was therefore increafed in the proportion 
of 39 to 48. We have therefore no hefiitation in faying, 
that the feemly equaUty of the two ftrokes is a faertflee 
to fancy. eagloeer who obfrfrves the working 

ftroke to be flow, frstrs that his engine may hethonght 
frcUeandoaequidtoits work^ ufimibriiomn basing 


It is moft convenient to eftimate the quantity of wa- 
ter in cubic feet, or its weight in pounds, reCollcfting 
that a cubic foot of water weighs 62^ pounds. The 
depth of the pit is ufually reckoned in tathoms of fix 
feet, and the uameter of the cylinder and pump is ufu- 
ally reckoned in inches. 

l.ct (^be the quantity of water to be drawn per 
minute in cubical feet, and / the depth of the mine in 
fathoms ; let e be the diameter of the cylinder, and p 
that of the pump j and let us fuppofe the arms of the 
beam to be of equal length. 

tft. To find the diameter of the pump, the area o 


the pifton in fquave fret is p* X 


o»7354 

144 


The length 


of the column drawn in one minute is iz times 6 or 73^ 


feet, and therefore lu folid contents is X t" -- ■ 

cubical free, orfF x cubical feet. This muft be 

equal to Qi therefore 0* muft be ^ nearly 

Qj< af. Hence this praAical rule : bd^Itiply the cu«- 
bic fret of water which muft be draVrU in a minute by 
, and extrafl the fquarc root of th^ produft : this 
win be the diameter of the puhip in inches. 

Thus fuppofe that 58 cuoic fret muft be drawn every 
mhmtef I ' mtdtipGcd by 24 gives 145, of which the 

fquarc 
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fquare mot U 1 ivhidi is the required dianfeter of the 
pump. 

id. To find the proper diameter of the cylinder. 

The piflon is to be loaded with 7,64 pounds on every 
fquare inch. This is equivalent to iix pounds on a cir- 
cular inch very nearly. The weight of a cylinder of wa- 
ter an inch in diameter and a fathom in height is 
pounds, or nearly 2 pounds. Hence it follows that 
6 r* mttH be made equal to 2j(pS and that is equal to 

2 fp* /p» 

or to 

6 3 

Hence the followiDg rtile : Multiply the fquare of 
the diameter of the pump^pifton (foUnd as above) by 
the fathoma of lift, and divide the produdi by 3, the 


fquare root of the quotient is the diameter of the cy- 
linder. 

Suppofc the pit to which the foregoing pump is to ' 


be applied is 24 fathoms deep % then — * - • gives 

1152, of which the fquare root is 34 inches very 
nearly. 

This engine conftrufted with care will certainly do 
the work. 

Whatever is the load of tvater propofed for the en- 
gine, let 10 be the pounds on every circular inch of the 

2 f 

ileam-pifton, and make X —t and the fquare root 

t/i 

will be the diameter of the deam-piflon in inches. 


To free the pra£lical engineer as much as poffible from all trouble of calculation, we fubjoin the following 
7 'abim of the Dimenjtone and Power of the Steam Engine^ drawn up by Mr Brighton in 17*7, and fully verified 
by pra^ice fince that time. The meafure is in Engliih ale gallons of 282 cubic inches. 


Diam. 

of 

pump. 

Holds 
in one 
yard. 

Hraws 
a 6 feet 
ftroke. 

Weight 
in one 
yard. 

.At 16 
flrokcB 
fft' min. 

Ditto 
in hngf- 
heads. 

Ditto pn 
hour. 





The depth to be drawn in 

yards. 



Inch. 

Gall. 

G*iU. 

Lb. avoir. 

Gall. 

. . 

Hd.GaII. 

Hd. Gal' 



'5 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

60 

70 

80 

c;o 

12 

* 4»4 

28,8 

146 

462 

7.21 

440. 

- 


riBi 

21/ 

24 

z 6 i 

28-^ 

304 

324 

344 

37*40 

43 * 


1 1 

12*13 

*4,46 


338 

6.20 

369-33 


i 

*7 

*91 

22 

25 

a6i 

28 

* 9 i 

3*4 

34 i 37 

394 


10 

10,02 

20,04 

102 

320 

5-5 

304-48 


1 

* 5 i 

18 

20 

22 

> 3 i 

* 5 i 

*> 

*8^ 

3 «i 34 

36 

384 

9 

8,12 

16,44 

84,7 

459,8 

4-7 

247-7 


.9 

*4 

164 

18 

20 

214 

23 

44I 

25 

28 : 3 o 4 

33 

35 


7.26 

H. 5 * 

73.9 

232.3 

3-43 

221.15 


h 

i 3 i 

* 5 - 

17I 

*9 

2®^ 

2*i 

23 

24 

26la84 

3 * 

321 

8 

6,41 

12,82 

63.3 

205,2 

3.16 

195.22 


•0 

.9 

lat 

* 4 ^ 

16, 

1 81 

*9 

aoi 

2 i 4 

23 

25 '27 

29 

30 i 

7 i 

6,01 

12,02 

61,2 

192,3 

3-2 

184.13 

■9 

u 

X2 

*4 

» 5 > 

* 7 i 

18: 

*94 

21 

22 

444:46 

28 


Vi 

5.66 

11*32 

57.6 

181,1 

2-55 

172-30 

* 

11 

* 3 i 

*5 

i6i 

xB 

*9 

20 

zti 

*3* 


*7 

[284 

1 

4 . 9 * 

9,82 

50,0 

*57.1 

2.31 

149.40 

b 

ic4 

*3 

*4 

* 5 i 

1 6-1 

18I 

*9 

2 o 4 

22 

24 

254 

27 

6* 

4**3 

8,46 


* 35.3 

2.9 

148-54 

1 

10 

12 

*3 

*4 

* 5 ^ 

i6i 

18 

*9 

20 

22 

23 

244 

6 

3 »< 5 i 

7.* 

36.7 

**5.5 

1.52 

IIO.l 


.« 

9 i 

1 1 

12 

*3 

*4 

* 5 i 

x6 

*7 

*9 

2 of 

22 

23 

5 ^ 

3.*3 

6,2 

3>>8 

99.2 

1.36 

94 - 30 

H 


10 

1 1 

12 

*3 

14 

*5 

* 5 V 

»7 

*9 

20 

21 

5 

2 . 5 * 

5.0 

*5.5 

80,3 

1-7 

66-61 




10 

11 

iid 

»3 

* 3 ?i 

*4 i 

*5 

I6i 

i 84 

*94 

41 

3,02 

’4.04 

40.5 

64,6 

1.1 

60.60 





to 

1 1 

rfJ 

12 

*341 

*4 

*5 

16 

*7 

4 

1,6 


16,2 

5 h 2 

0.51 

48.5 1 J 

- 




9 

10 

1 1 


12 

> 3 f 

1*4 i 

*5 


The firfi part of the table gives the fize of the pump 
fiiitrd to the growth of water. The fecond gives the 
lize'of the cylinder fuited to the load of water. If the 
depth is greater thiin any in this table, take its fourth 
]iart, and double the diameter of the cylinder. Thus if 
15D hoglheads are to be drawn in an hour from the 
depth of 100 fathoms, the lail column of part firft gives 
for 149*40 a pump of 7 inches bore* In a line with 
this, under the depth of 50 yards, which isjth of 100 
fathoinswe find 20!-, the double of which is' 41 inches 
for the diameter of the cylinder. 

It is almofi tmpoifible tb give a general rule for 
ilrnkes of different lengths, dec. but any one who pro- 
fcffcs the ability to erea an engine, fhould furcly know 
as much arithmetic as will accommodatc lhe rule now 
given to any length of firoke. 

Wc venture to fay^ that no ordinary engineer cftn 
tell a priori the number per minute which an engine 
will give. We took 12 ftrokei of fix feet each U>r a 
Aandard, which a careful engineer may cafily accom- 
plifK, and which an emj[doyer has a right lo expc^i the 
engme being loaded with water to half the preflurr of 
the atmofpfaerc : if the load be lafih ther^ is fomofaBlt—- 

4 


an improper counter weight, or too little boiler, or 
leaks, dec. &c. 

Such is the Hate in which Newcomen's (leam-enginc Mr Firr^ 
had continued in life for 60 years negledtcd by the phi- 
lofopher, although it is the moft curious objeiSl which ^hod of 
human ingenuity has yet offered to his contemplation, 
and abandoned to the efforts of the- unlettered artift. caU™ in< 
Its ufe has been entirely confined to the raifing of water, tion into 
Mr Keane Fitzgerald indeed publifhed in thcPhilofbphi- contiuucti 
calTranfaflions a method of converting its reciprocating 
motion into a continued rotatory motion by employing 
the great beam to work a crank or a train of whecd-work. 

As the real aftion of the machine is confined to itswork- 
ing llrokc, to accompHfh this, it became ncccfTary tp 
connect with the crank gr wheeled work a very largiC 
and heavy fly, which fhould accumulate in itfclf the 
wliole prefTure of the machine during its time of aAioo, 
and therefore continue in motion, and urge forward 
the working machinery while the litam engine was go- 
ing throu^i its ina^ive returniag ftroke. This will 
be the cafe, provided that tjie rcfiflance exerted by the 
working machine during the whole peri^^d o£ the wm k- 
ing and returning ilrokt of the (team-engine, together 

with 




fe f F. 


jtwam- with the fri£lioti of bt 7 th, “cfoes not exceed the whole 
f:n2:tne. preflure exerted by the llcam-ei»jjii»e during it« work- 
ing llroke j and provided that the moVnerrturh of tlie 
fly, anfihg from its great weight and velocity, be very 
great, fo thatthcreiiltanccoi lhe work during one return- 
ing ftmkc of the fteam-cngiiic do not make any very 
fcitfible diminution of the velocity of the lly. Thiaifrcvi- 
dcntly poinblc and eafy. Tlie fly may be made of any 
niagnitude ; and being cxaJlly balanced ruiiud its axis, 
it will foon acquire any veUiCiiy confilient with the mo- 
tion of the fteara engine. During the workii>g ftrokc of 
llic engine it i'i uniformly accelerated, and by its ac- 
quired momrntiim produces in tbe beam the movement 
of the returning llruke ; but in doing this, its momen- 
tum is (hared with the inert matter oF the (ream engine, 
and confcqucntly its velocity diminilhcd, Inu not entire- 
ly taken aw'ay. Tbc next woi'king llroke therefore, 
by prefllug on it afjcfti, inc» cafes its remaining velo- 
city by a quantity ncaiiy equal to the whole that it 
Hi quirt J during the firll ftrokc: We fay nearly,^ but 
noi quite equal, becaiifc tlie time of the fccond working 
(Irokc mull be ftiorter than that of the firll, on account 
of the velocity already in the machine. In tlii« manner 
the fly will be more and more at celeratcd every fucctcd- 
ing ftrokc, becaufe the preffure of the engine during 
the working ftrokc doea inoie than reft ore to the fly 
the momentum which it loti in protluciiig the returning 
movement of the ftcani-engiiic. Now i'uppoCe tire 
w orking part of the machine to be added. *1 he acce- 
leration of the fly during each forking ftrokc of the 
fteam-ciigine will be left than it was before, becaufethe 
impelling preffure is now partly employed in driving the 
working machine,: and becaufe the fly will lofe more of 
iCf momentum dumn^ tite returning tlmkeof the fteara- 
engme,parl of it being expended in driving the work- 
ing machine. It is evident therefore, that a time will 
come when the fuCcelfivc augmentation of the fly’s velo- 
city wiU ceafe; for on the one hand, the continual acce- 
leration dimifiiflies the time of the next working ftrokc, 
jind tlicreforctbc timeofattionof the accelerating power. 
The acceleraliou muildiniinifh in the fame proportion ; 
and on the other hand, the refinance of the working 
machine generally, tliough not always, increafes with its 
velocity. The acceleration ceafea whenever the addi- 
tion made to the iijomcnium of the fly during a work- 
ing, drokc of the fteam-engiuc, is juft equal to what 
it lofca, by driving the machine, aud by producing the 
rcturfling^ujivcmcnt tif the fteam-eiigine. 

5* This rouft be, acknowledged to be a very important 
addition ,to the engine, and though fufficiently obvious 
it ia ingenious, und requhes conftdcrablc ikill and ad- 
dreffi to make it tlFcdivc (a). 

The mavement of the working machine, or mill of 
whatever kihd* muft be in fomc degree hobbling or 
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unequal. 15 ut this may be made quite infertfible by ma- 
king the fly exceedingly lar^e, and difpofing the grrai 
tfi part of its weight in the nm. By thefe means its mo- " 
tnentum may be made fo great, that the whole -force 
required for driving the mill and producing the return- 
ing movement of the engine may bear a vctyfmall pro- 
portion to !t. The dimihation of its velocity will then 
he very triiling. 

No counter weight is neceffary here, becaiifc the re- 
turning movement ia produced by the incitia of the 
fly. A counter weight may, however, be employed, 
and ihould be employed, viz. as much as will produce 
the returning movement of the lleam-cngine. It will 
do this better than the fame force accumulated in the 
fly ; Lr this force mull be accumulated in the fly by 
the intervention of rubbing parts, by which fome of it 
is loft ; and it muft be afterwards returned to the en- 
gine with a fimilar lofa. But, for the fame reafoii, .it 
would be improper to make the counter weight alio 
able to drive the mill during the returning ftroke. 

By this contrivance Mr Fitzgerald hoped to renderhut itldom 
the ficam-enginc of mod extenflve pfe^and he, or othe*^”^ 
aflbeiated with him, obtained a patent excluding all*^^ I*® * 
others from employing the fteani-cnginc for turning a 
crank. They alfo publiftied pit>j>ofals for ereifiing mills 
of all kinds driven by fteam- engines^ and ftated very 
fairly their powers and their advantages. But their pro- 
pofals do not feem to have acquired the confidence of 
the public ; for we dt) not know of any mill ever having 
been erected under this patent. 55 

The great obttacle to this extenfive ufc of the fteam-Tlv. 
engine is the prodigious expenfe of fuel. An engine prenfs-' 
having a cylinder of four feet diamtter, working night 
and day, confumes about 3400 chaldron (London) of 
good coals in a year. 54 

This circumftancc limits the ufe of ftcam-engincs ex- limits tl.c 
ccedingly. To draw water from coal-pits, where 
can be ttocked with unfaleable fmail coal, they are 
univerfal employment : alio for valuable miues, for iup- 
piying a great and wcakliy city with water, and a few 
other purpofes where a great ex pence can be borne, 
they are very proper engines ; but in a ihoufaud: cafes 
where their unlimited powers might be vaftly fcwicc- 
able, the enormous expenceof fatlcompioicly excludes 
them. We caunot doubt but that the aUcnlion of en- 
gineers was muclidireded to every tiling that coi\ld pro- 
mife a diminution of this rxpence. liver one, had Ins 
particular noftrum for the oonllitictjon yf liis furnace, 
and fome were undoubtedly fuccefaful than others. 

But fcience was not yet fuificienllyadvanctd j It ivas not 
till Dr Black had made bis beautiful difeovery of latent 
heat, that wc could know the ioti mute relation between 
the heat expended in boiling off a quantity of water 
aad the quantity of (learn that U produced* • 

5 D Much 


. ( a ) Bi»t w’C do not recollc6l nt pi tfcntihe daw of this propofal of Mr Fitzgerald ; but in 1 78 1 the Abbe Arnal, 
canon of Alais iii I^angucdoc, cntcrtaMied- a thought of the fame kind, and prcqiofcd it for working Kghters 
in tlie inland navigations i a feheme which has bees fucceLfully praAifed (wc arc told) in America.^ ariis bro- 
thev, a mij'iir of engineers in the Aiiftrian iervioe# has carried the tiling much farther, and* appU^ it tomnanu- 
fa^iutea \ and the A ul ic : Chamber of Mines at Vmrtna has patroewed tbe projea s (S« Jwfnai Emcyelo^d'fque 
' 178 1 But thefe fcliemca are lo*i3g potlcrior to Mr Fitzgerald’s patent, and arc even' lot er>tlM the ert^ion of 
fevi^rsd machines dfivcU'by.fteam-engineS’ which have been credledby 'Meflra Watt dml Boiflthii. We think it oui 
duty to ft ate thefe particulars, becaufe it is very ufual for our neighbours on the coniiuent to allume the credit 
of Britifli inventions* 
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•team- Mucli about the time of this difcovcry, viz. 1763* 
Engine. James Watt, cftabliflied in Glafgow in the com- 
mercial linct was amufing himfelf with repairing a 
working model of the ftcam-engine which belonged to 
the philofophical apparatus of the univcrfiiy. Mr Watt 
was a perfon of a truly philofophical mind, eminent- 
ly converfant in all branches of natural knowledge, 
and the pupil and intimate friend of Dr Black. In 
the courfc of the above-mentioned amufement many 
curious fd£ts in the production and condenfation of 
fteam occurred to him; and among others, that remark- 
able faCl winch is always appealed to by Dr Black as 
pi*oof of the immenfe quantity of heat which is 
iiantityof conuined in a very tnlnuLc quantity of water in the 

’ ^ ' r> r t n* n ^ 
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form of clttflic fteam. When a quantity of water is 
heated fevcral degrees above the boiling point in a clofe 
dige-der, if a hole be opened, the fleam rulhesout with 
prodigious violence, and the heat of the remaining wa- 
ter is reduced, in the courfc of three or four fcconds, 
to the hailing temperature. The water of the fteam 
which has iffued amounts only to a very few drops ; 
and yet thtfe have carried off with them the whole cx- 
cefsof heat from the water in the digefter. 

Since then a certain quantity of fleam contains fo 
great a quantity of heat, it muft expend a great quan- 
tity of fuel ; and no conftruClion of furnace can pre- 
vent this. Mr Watt therefore fet his invention to work 
to difcovcT methods of hufba-nding this heat. The cy- 
linder of his little model was healed almoft in an inftant, 
fo that it could not be touched by the hand. It could 
not be otherwife, becaufe it condenfed the vapour by 
abftraiSling its heat. But all the heat thus communicat- 
ed to the cylinder, and wailed by it on furrounding 
bodies, contributed nothing to the performance of the 
engine, and muft be taken away at every injedion, and 
again communicated and wafted. Mr Watt quickly 
underflood the whole procefs which was going on with- 
in the cylTiJcr, and which we have confidered fo mi- 
iiutcly, and faw that a very confiderablc portion of the 
fleam mnft be wafted in warming the cylinder. His 
firft attempts were made to afccrtaiii how much was 
thus waflcd, and he found that it was not kfs than 
three or four times as much as would fill tlie cylinder 
and work the engine. He attempted to diminifti this 
wafte by uling wooden cylinder. But though this 
produced a fenfible diminution of the walle, other rca- 
fons forced him to give them up. He then cafed his 
inctal cylinders in a wooden cafe with light wood aflics 
between. By this, and ufing no more injeftion than 
was abfolutcly iieceffar)' for the condenfation, he redu- 
ced the wafte almoft one half. But by ufing fo fmall a 
quantity of cold water, theinfide of the cylinder was 
hardly brought below the boiling temperature ; and 
there confequently remained in it a fleam of very con- 
fiderabie elallicity, which robbed the engine of a pro- 
jmrtional part oF the atmofpherical preffure. He faw 
that this waa unavoidable as long as the condenfation 
Jifiovtria was performed in the cylinder. The thought ft ruck 
nicdioJ of attempt the condenfation in another place. His 

firft experiment was made in the fimpleft manner. A 
at Vliuk globubr vcffel communicated by means of a long pipe 
of one inch diameter with the bottom of his little cy- 
linder of four inches diameter and 30 inches long. 
Tbia pipe had a ftop^cock, .and the globe was immerfed 
in R veibd of cold water. When the piftttn wrr at the 
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top, and the cylinder filled with ftrong fteam, be turned Str 'm- 
the cock. It w^as fcarccly turned, nay he did not think EnR me. 
it completely turned, when the fides of his cylinder ^ V*— » 
(only ftrong tin-plate) were cniflicd together like an 
empty bladder. This furprifed and delighted him- A 
new cylinder was immediately made of brafs fufficiewtly 
thick, and nicely bond. When the experiment was 
repeated with tliii cylinder, the condenfation was fo ra- 
pid, that he could not fay that any time w-as expended la 
it. But the mort valuable difcovcry was, that the vacuum 
in the cylinder wes, as he hoped, almoft perfedl. Mr 
Watt found, that when he ufed waters in the boiler pur- 
ged of air by long boiling, nuthiiig that \\ as very fenlihly 
inferior to the prcffr.rc of the atmofphcre on the piflon 
could hinder it froni coming' quite down to the bottom 
of the cylinder. This alone was gaining a great deal, 
for in mod engines the remaining clafticity of the fleam 
was not Icfs than |th of the atmofphcrical preflure, a:iJ 
therefore took av'ay -Jth of the power of the engine, 

Plaving gained this capital point, Mr Watt found mJ r<- 
many difficulties to ftrugglc with before he could get the 
the machine to continue its motion. The water pro- 
diiccd from the condenfed fteam, and the air which was 
extricated from il, or which penetrated through un-in,prov*- 
avoidable leaks, behoved to accumulate in the con-mci tby 
denfmg veffel, and could not be avoided in any way wi, 

lar to that adopted in Newcomen’s engine. He took 
another method i He applied pumps to extract both, 
which were worked by the great beam. The contri- 
vance is eafy to any good mechanic ;'onIy we muft ob- 
ferve, that the piftou of the water-pump muft be under 
the furface of the water in the coudtnfer, that the 
water may enter the pump by its own weight, becaufe 
there is no atmofphcrical preffure there to force it in. 

We muft alfo obferve, that a confiderablc force is ntcef- 
farily expended here, becaufe, as there is but one ftroke 
for rarefying the air, and this rarefadlion muft be near- 
ly complete, the air-pump muft be of large dimenfions, 
and its pi lion muft adt againtt the whole preflure of the 
atmofphcre. Mr Watt, however, found that this force 
could be eafily fpared from his machine# alrcacjy fo 
much improved in rcfpcdl of power., 

Thus has the ftcam-cnginc received a, very coofidcr- oblcrva- 
able improvement. The cylinder maybe allowed to tion sea the 
remain very hot; nay, boiling hot, and yet the con-advanugw 
dcnfaiion be completely performed. The only 
fteam that now remains is the fmall quantity in the pipe 
of communication. Even this fmall quantity Mr Watt 
at lall got rid of, by admitting a fmall jet of cpld water 
up this pipe to meet the fteam in its paffage to the con- 
denfer. This both cooled this pan of the apparatus 
in a fituation where it was not neceffary 10 warm it 
again, and it quickened the condenfation. , He found 
at laft that the fmall. pipe of communication wraa of it- 
felf fufficicntly large for the condenfation, and that no 
fcparaic vcflci, under the name of condenfer, was ncccf- 
fary. This circuniftancc (hows the prodigious rapidity 
of the condenfation. Wc may add, that unlefs this 
had been the cafe, his improvement would have been 
vaftly dimi»u(hcd ; for a large condenfer would have 
required a much larger air-pump, which would have 
expended much of the power of the engine. , By thefe 
means the vacuum below the pifton is greatly improved : 
for it will appear clear to any pcrfpu who underftands 
the (ubjQ^s that as long as any part of the condenfer is 
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kept of a low temperature 
denfe the vapour from the warmer parts, till the whole 
acquires the elaflieity cnrrcfpondiiig to the cohlell part. 
By the fame means much of the wafle is prevented, be* 
caufc the cylinder is never cooled much below the boil- 
ing temperature. Many engines have been creded by 
Mr Watt ill this form, and their performance gave uoi- 
vcrfal fatisfadiuii. 

We have contented ourfelvcs with giving a very 
flight deferiptiqn without a figure of this improved en- 
gine, becaiifc we imagine it to be of very eafy compre- 
henfiun, and becaufe it is only a preparation for Hill 
greater improvements, which, when underHood, will 

the fame time leave no part of this mure Ample form 
unexplained. 

During the progrefs of thefe improvements Mr Watt 
made many experiments on the quantity and denfity of 
the ftcam of boiling water. Thefe fully convinced him, 
that although he had greatly diminiflicd the wa(lc of 
(team, a great deal yet remained, and that the fteam 
expended during the rife of the pillon was at Icaft three 
times more than what would fill the cylinder. The 
caufe of this was very apparent. In the fubfequent 
defeent of the piflun, covered with water much below 
the boiling temperature, the whole cylinder was necefTa- 
rily cooled and expofed to the air. Mr Wattes fertile 
genius immediately fiiggdlcd to him the expedient of 
employing the clafticity of the fteam from the boiler 
to impel the piftou down the cylinder, in place of the 
prt fibre of the atmofphere ; and *thus he reftored the 
engine to ita Hrft principles, making it an engine rtaf/y 
monoid ly Jleam, As this is a new’ epoch in its hiftory, 
we fliall be more particular in the defeription ; at the 
fame time ftiH rcftrifting ourfelves to the ellential cir- 
ciimftances, and avoiding every peculiarity which is 
to be found in the prodigious varieties which Mr Watt 
has introduced into the machines %vhich he has erefled, 
every individual of which has been adapted to local oir- 
cuintlaiiccs, or diveriified by the progrefs of Mr Watt’s 
improvements. 

Let A (fig. 9.) reprefent the boiler. This has re* 
ceived great improvements from his complete acquaint- 
ance with the procedure of nature in the produ^ion of 
fteam. In fome of his engines the fuel has been placed 
in the midft of the v^ater, furrounded by an iron or 
copper velTel, while the exterior boiler was made of 
wood, which tranfmits, and therefore vraftes the heat 
very flowly. In others, the flame not only ptays round 
the whole outiide, as in common boilers, but alfo runs 
along fevcral flues which arc condu6led through the 
midft of the water. By fuch contrivances the fire is 
applied to the water in a muft extenfive furface, and for 
a long time, fo as to impart to it the greateft part of 
its heat. So fltilfully was it applied in the Albion Mills, 
that although it was perhaps the largeft engine in the 
kingdom, its unconfumed fmokc Was inferior to that of 
a very fmiill brew-houfe. In ^his fecond engine of Mr 
Watt, the top of the cylinder is (hut up by a ftrong 
metal plate^^, in the middle of which is a collar or box 
of leat^rs k /, formecj in the nfual manner of a jack- 
head pump, through which the pifton rod PD, nicely 
turned and poliflied, can move up and down, without 
allowing any air to pafs by its fides. From the dome 
of the boiler proceeds a large pipe B C I O Qj which, 
after reaching the cylinder with its horizontal part BC, 
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it will abftraA and con- defeends parallel to its fide, fending off two branches, 


VIZ. IM to the top of the cylinder, and ON to its 
bottom. At I is a puppet valve opening from be- 
low upwards. At L, immediately below this branch, 
there is a fimilar valve, alfo opening from below upwards. 
The pipe defeends to near the bottom of a large 
ciftern rt/f/, filled with cold water conftantly renew- 
ed. The pipe is then continued horizontally aiong the 
bottom of the eiftern (but not in contatt), and ter- 
minates at R in a large pump ST. The pifton S has 
clack valves opening upwards, and its rod S /, pafling 
through a collar or leathers at T, is fufpended by a 
chain to a fmall arch liead on the outer arm of the beam. 
There is a valve R in the bottom of this pump, as ufuah 
which opens when prellcd in the dire^ion QJl, and 
flints againft a contrary preffure. This pump dclii'crs 
its contents into another pump XY, by means of the 
fmall pipe t X, which proceeds from its top. This fr- 
cond pump has a valve at X, and a clack in its pif- 
ton Z as ufual, and the pifton rod Z s is fufpended 
from another arch head on the outer arm of the beam. 
The two valves I and L arc opened and (hut by means 
of fpanners and handles, which are put in motion by u 
plug frame, in the fame manner as in Newcomen’s en- 
gine. 

Daftly, There may be obferved a crooked pipe a h Ot 
which enters the upright pipe laterally a little above 
Tins has a fmall jet hole at &,* and. the other end which 
is conliderably under the furfacc of the water of the 
Condcidiiig cillern, is covered with a puppet valve v, 
whofe long ftalk i' u rifes above the water, and may be 
raifed or lowered by hand or by the plug biam. The 
valves R and X and the clacks in the piftons S and Z 
are opened or fliut by the prefTures to which they are 
immediately expofed. 

This figure is not an exaft copy of any of Mr Watt’s 
engines, but has its parts fu difpofed that all may cornc 
diftindtly into view, and exactly perform their various 
fundtiuns. It is drawn in its quiefcerit pofition, the 
outer end of tlie beam preponderating by the counter 
weiglit, and the pifton P at the top of the cylinderj 
and the piflons S and Z in their loweft fituations. 

In this fituation let us fuppofe that a v-acuum is (by 
any means) produced in all the fpace below the pifton, 
the valve I being (hut. It is evident that the valve R 
will alfo be (hut, as alfo the valve v. Now let the valve 
1 be opened. The fteam from the boiler, as daftic as 
common air, will rufli into the fpace above liic pifton, 
and will exert on it a preffure as great as that of the 
atmofphere. It will therefore prefs it down, rnife the 
outer end of the beam, and caufe it to perform the 
fame work as any ordinary engine. 

When the pifton P has reached the bottom of the 
cylinder, the plug frame (huts the valve t, and opens 
D. By fo doing the communication is open between 
the top and bottom of the cylinder, and nothing hin- 
ders the fteam which is above the piftunfrom going along 
the paffage MLON. The pifton is iioW equally ah 
feded on both fides by the fteam, even though a part of 
it is continually condenfed by the cylinder, and in ^he 
pipe IOQ^ Nothing therefore hinders the pifton 
from being dragged up by the counter weight, which 
ads with its w hole force, undiminiihed by ^ny remain- 
ing unbalanced dafticity of fleam. ^ Here therefore this 
form of the engine has an advantage (aud by no means 
5 D a a 
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Steam- a fmull one) over the common engines, in which a great 
Engine. p^J.^ pf the counter weight is expended in overcoming 
unbalanced atmorpheric preflfurc. 

Whenever t1;i6 pjilon P ai^rives at the top of the cy- 
liiulcrj the valve L is (hut by the plug frame, and the 
valves I and v arc opened. All the fpace below the 
pifton is at tthis time occupied by the fteam which came 
from the upper part of the cylinder. This being a lit- 
tle wafted by condenfation, is not quite a balance for 
tlic prcijruire of the atmofplicrc. Therefore, during 
the afeent of the pifton, the valve R was Aiut, and 
it remains fo. When, therefore, the valve v is opened, 
the cold water of the cittern mutt fpoiit up through the 
hole 0 , and condenfc the tteam. To this mutt be added 
the coldncffi of the whole pipe OQS. As faft as it is 
t ondenfed, its place is fupplied by tteam from the lower 
part of the cylinder. We have already remarked, that 
this fucccinve condenfation is accompli fliqd with atto- 
uifliing rapidity. In the mean time, tteam from the 
boiler preHes on the upper furface of the pitton. It 
mutt therefore defeend as before, ami the engine mutt 
perform a fccond working ttrokc. 

But in the mean time the inje^Uou water lies in the 
bottom of the pipe 0(^^, heated to a confidcrablc de- 
gree by the condenfatioa of the tteam ; allb a quanti- 
ty of air has been difengaged from it and from the 
water in the boiler. How is tliis to be difclnirgcd ? — 
This is the ofljce of the pumps ST and XY. The 
capacity of ST is very great in proportion to the fpace 
in which the air and water arc lodged. When, therefore, 
the pifton S has got to the top of its courfe, there miiii 
be a vacuum in the barrel of this pump, and the water 
and air mutt open the valve R and come into it. When 
the pitton S comes down again in the next returning 
ttroke, this water and air gets through the valve of the 
pifton ; and in the next working ttroke they are dif- 
charged by the pifton into the pump X Y, and raifed by 
Us pitton. The air efcapes at Y, and as much of the 
water as is ncccflary is delivered into the boiler by a 
fniall pipe Y^ tofupply its watte. It is a matter of iii- 
differcnce whether the piftons S and Z rife with the 
outer or inner end of the beam, but it is rather better 
they rife with the inner end. They arc oiherwifc 
drawn here, in order to detach tUeiii from the reft and 
(Jiow them more diftindly. 

Such is Mr Watt’s fecond engine. T.et us examine 
its principles, that we may fee the caufes of its avowed 
fix great fuperioriiy over the common engines. 

Caufesof We have already feen one ground of fiiperiority, the 
»»» Iiijjtrio- full operation of the counter weight. We arc autho- 
rity over rized by careful examination to fay, that in the corn- 
common engines at Icaft one-half of the counter weight is 

expended in coui.lci aclingan unbaiauetd prclTure of the 
ration oT^^ ^iir on the pifton during its afeent. In many engines, 
the rouc'cr which arc not the worft, this extends to ‘thof the whole 
weight, preffure. This is evident from the examination of the 
engine at Montrclaix by Boffut. This makes a very 
great counter weight ncccflary, which, exhaufls a pro- 
portional part of the moviug force, 

•*i<l r at advantage of Mr Watt’s form is the 

favin^^of annihdation of the waftc of tteam by con- 

ilcan^ denfation in the cylinder.^ The cylinder isaiw*ays boil- 
ing hot, and tlcrtforc perfectly dry. This mutt be evi- 
dent to any perfon who uuderftands tl^ fubjcA* By the 
^iinc that Mr Watt had completed his improvements, his 


experiments on the prpdudlion of fteam had given him a Sream- 
ptetty accurate knowdedge of its deniity ; and he found Engine, 
htmlelf authorized to fjay, that the quantity of fteam 
employed did not exceed twice as much as would hll 
the cylinder, fo that not above one-half was unavoid- 
ably wafted. But before he could bring the engine to 
this degree of perfection, he had mn^uy diflicultics to 
overcome i He cnclofed the cylinder in an outer 
wooden cafe at a fiiuill diftancc from it. This diroi- 
niflicd the cxpcnce of heat by communication to fiir- 
roundiiig bodies. SometimcB he allowed the tteam from 
the boiler to occupy this intervak This undoubtedly 
prevented all diftipation from the inner cylinder | but 
in its turn it diflipated much heat by llie outer cafe, 
and a very fenfiblc condenfation was obfervttd between 
them.. This has occafioned him to omit this circum- 
ftance in fonie of his bett engines. We believe it was 
omitted in the Albion Mills. 

The greateft difticuhy was to make the great pifton 
light. The old and efleCliial method, by water lying 
on it, was inadniifriblr. lie was therefore obliged to 
have his cylinders inoft nictly bored, perfe(5tly cylindri- 
cal, and finely poliihed ; and he made numbciiefs trials 
of different foft fubllances for packing his pifton, which 
(liould be tight without enormous friction, and whli.h 
(hotild Iqng remain fu, in a fituation perfedly dry, aui 
hot aluioft to burning. 

After all that Mr Watt has done in this refped, lie 
thinks that the grtateft part of the watte of Ileam which 
he ttill perceives in his engines arifes from the unavoid- 
able cfcapc by the (ides of the pitton during iu de- 
feent. 

But the fnd is, that an engine of this conftrudion, 
of the fame diiuenfions W’ith a comnnin engine, making 
the fame uumlicr of ttrokes of the famt^ do-i 

not cunfunic above one-fourth part of the fuel that u 
confumed by the beft engines of the common form. It 
is alfo a very fortunate circnmttancc, that the perform- 
ance of the engine is not iiinnedialely dcttroycd, nor 
iinktd fenfibly diniiniflicd, by a fmaU want of tight- 
nefs in the pillon. In the common engine, if air get 
in, ill this way, it immediately puts a (lop to the woi k ; 
but although even a confidcrablc quantity of fteam get 
paft the pillon during its defeent, the rapidity of con- 
deiifation is facli, that hardly any diminution of pref- 
fure can be obferved, and the watte of tteam is the 
only inconvenience. 64 

Mr Watt’s penetration foon difcpvered another moft Anotiicr 
valuable property of this engine. When an engine of 
the common form is ereded, the engineer mutt make an 
accurate cttiinatc of the woik to be pei formed, and 
mutt proportion his engine accordingly. He mull be 
careful that it be fufiy aide to execute its taflt j but iia 
pow'cr mutt not exceed its load in apy cxjtravagant dc-, 
gree. This would produce a motion which is too la- 
pid, and which, being alternately in oppufitc diredions, 
would occafion jolts which no building or machinery 
could wiilitland. Many engines have been (battered by 
the pumps drawing aii, or a pump-rod breaking ; by 
which accidents the ftearn-pifton defeends with fueh ra- 
pidity that every thing gives way. But in moft ope- 
rations ».if mining, the taflt of the engine increafes, and 
it rauft be fo conftruded at flrtt as to be aide to bear 
this addition. U very diiHcult to manage an engine 
that is much fuperior to its tail:] and the calicft way is, 

to 
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to have it almod full loaded, and to work it only during 
a few hours each day, and allow the pit water to ac- 
cumulate during its repofe. This increafes the firft coft, 
and wailes fuel during the inad^ion of the engine. 

But this new engine can at all times be exaftly fitted 
(at lead during the working ftroke) to the load of 
work that then happens to be on il. Wc have only to 
adrainifler fteani of a proper elafticity. At the firft 
ereftion the engine may be equal to twice its tafle, if 
the fteani admitted above the cylinder be equal to that 
of common boiling water; but when once the ebullition 
is fairly commenced, and the whole air is expelled from 
all parts of the apparatus, it is evident, that by damping 
the fire, fteam of half this clailicity may be continually 
fupplic'd, and the water will continue boiling although 
its temperature does not exceed 1R5'* of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. Tliia appears by iiifpe^ting our tabic of 
vaporous elail icily, and uflords another argument for 
rendering that table more accurate by new experiments. 
We hope that MrWatt will not withhold from the pub- 
lic the knowledge which he has acquired on this fubje6i. 
]t may very poIUbly refult from an accurate invediga- 
tion, that it would' be advifable to work our deam-cn- 
gines with weak deams, and that the diminution of 
wotk maybe more than compenfated by the diminution 
of fuel. It is more probable indeed, and it is Mr 
Wait’ji opinion, that the contrary is the cafe, and that 
it is much more economical to employ great heats. At 
any late-, ihr dccifion of this quellion is of great im- 
portance for imjiroving the engine^ and we fee, in the 
mean time, that the engine can at all times be fitted fo 
as to pet form its ta/k with a modcruLc and manageable 
motion, and that as the talk increafea wc can iucreafe 
the power of the engine. 

But llie method now propofed has a great inconve- 
nience. While tile fteam is weaker than the atmofphcrc, 
there is an external force tending to fqiicexc* in the iides 
and bottom of the boiler. This could not be refifted 
w'hcn the difference is confidcrablc, and common air 
would rulh ill through every crevice of the boiler and 
foon choke the engine : it muft therefore be given up. 

But the fame will be produced by diminiftiing 

the paffage for the fteam into the cylinder. For this 
purpofe, the puppet valve by whicli tire ftetirti enters the 
cylinder was made in the form of a long taper fpigot, 
and it was lodged in a cone of the fame ftiape ; confe- 
quently the palfage coiiltl be enlarged or contraiflcd at 
pleafure by the diftance to which the inner cone was 
drawn up. 

In this way fevcral engines were confti'uftcd, and ihe 
general purpofe of fnitiug the power of the engine to 
its tafk was completely anfwered ; but as the mathe- 
matical reader will readily perceive) it was extremely 
difficult to make this adjudment precife and Conftant. 
Ill a great machine like this going by jerks, it was 
hardly poffible that every fucceflivc motion of the valve 
ftiould be prccitcly the fame. This occafioncd very fen- 
fible irregularities in the motion of the engine, which 
increafed and became hazardous when the joints work- 
ed loofc by long ufc. 

Mr Watt’s genius, alw^ays fertile in refourecs, found 
out a complete remedy for all thefe inconveniences. 
Making the vidve of the ovdinnry form of a puppet 
clack, he adjudt d the button of its ftalk or tail fo that 
it Hiould always open full to the fume height. He then 


regulated the pine of the plug*fratnc, in fiich a manner 
that the valve (hould fhut the moment that the pifton r.n gu c. ^ 
had defeendeda certain proportion (dippofc one-fourth, ^ 
one-third, one-lialf, &c.) of the cylinder. So far the 
cylinder was occupied by fteam as claftic as common 
air. In preffing the pifton farther down, it behoved 
the fteam to expand, and its elafticity to diiiiiuilh. It 
k plain that this could be done in any degree: wc pleafe, 
and tliat the adjuftment can be varied in a minute, ac- 
cording to the exigency of the cafe, by moving the plug 
pins. 

In the mean time, it mnftbe obferved, that thepref- 
fure on the pifton is continually changing, and confe- 
quently the accelerating force. The motion therefore 
will no longer be uniformly accelerated : it will ap- 
proach much fafter ta uniformity ; nay, it may be re- 
tarded, bccaufc although the preffure on the pifton at 
the beginning of the ftroke may exceed the refiftaucc 
of the load, yet when the pifton is near the bottom the 
rcfiftance may exceed the preffure. Whatever may be 
the law by which the preffure on the pifton varies, an 
ingenious mechanic may* contrive the conned ing ma- 
chiffccry in fuch a way that the chains or rods at the 
outer end of die beam fliall continually txeit the fame 
preflure, or fhall vary their preffure accoiding to any 
law lie finds moft convenient. It is in this manner that 
the watchmaker, by the form of the fuzee, produces an 
equal preffure on tlic wbccl-vvork by means of a very 
unequal action of the main-fpring. In like manner, by 
making the outer arch heads portions of a proper fpiral 
inftead of a circle, wc can regulate the force of the 
beam at pleafure. 

Thus we fee how much more manageable an en- 
gine is in this form than Newcomen’s was, and alfo 
more cafily iiivcftigatcd in refped of its power in its va- 
rious pofitions. The knowledge of this laft ciicum- 
ftance was of mighty confequnicc, and without it no 
notion could be formed of what it could pet form. This 
fiiggi fted to Mr Watt the ufc of the barometer com- 
municating with the cylinder ; and by the knowledge 
acquired by thefe means has the machine been fo much 
improved by its ingenious inventor. 

We mult not omit in this place one deduflion made 
by MrWatt from his obfervations, which may be call- 
ed a difeovery of gtcut importance in the theory of the 
engine. 

Let ABCD (fig. to.) reprefent a feftion of thccy-A rli/u.vny 
lindei of a fteam-engine, and KF the furface of itspif-'-iMr 
ton. i.et us fuppofe that the fteam was admitted 
while EF was in conta^l with AB, and that as foon as 
it had preffed it down to the fituation EF tlie 
cock is fhut. l*hc fleam will continue to prefs it down, yf 
and as the fteam expands its preffure dimiriifhes. We ginc. 
may exprefs its prcirure (cxi-rted all the while the pi- 
lloii moves firmi the fitnation AB To the fituation El') 
by the linC'EF. If we fuppofe the elafticity of tlu* 
fleam proportional to its dcnfity, as is nearly the 
cafe with air, wc may exprefs the preffure on the ]ii- 
flon in any other poiition, fuch ns KL or DC, b} Kl 
and D r, the ordinates of a rcdlangidar hyperbola F /r, 
of which AE, AB arc the alfymptoteB, and A the 
centre. The accumulated preffure during the ir.of’on 
of the pifton from EF to DC will be expreffed by the 
area EF, f DE, and the prcffiirc dttririg the whole mo- 
tion by the area ABF c DA. 

Now 
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Now it 15 well known that the area EF eDE is 
equal to ABFE multiplied by the hyperbolic loga* 
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Thus let ’the diameter of the pifton be 24 inchesi 
and the prefTure of the atmofphere on a fquare inch be 
14 pounds ; the preffurc on ihepitlon is 6333 pounds* 
Let the whole llrokc be 6 feet, and let the Ream be 
ftojpped when the pillon has de£cended*i8 inches, or 1,5 

feet. The hyperbolic logarithm of is 1,3862943. 

* »5 

Therefore the accumuhted prcfTiire ABF r DA is =* 
^333 X 2,3862943, tit 15114 pounds. 

As few profeflional engineers are poirefTed of a table 
of hyperbolic logarithms, while tables of common lo- 
garithms are or ftiould be in the bands of every perfem 
who is much engaged in mechanical calculations, let 
the lollowing method be praAifed. Take the common 
AD 

logarithm of and multiply it by 2,3016 ; the pro- 

AD 

duA is the hyperbolic logarithm of 

The accumulated preffurc while the pifton moves 
from AB to EF is 6333 X i, or timply 6333 pounds. 
Therefore the lleam while it expands into the whole 
cylinder adds a preffurc of 8781 pounds. 

Suppofe that the lUam had got free admifiion during 
the whole defeent of the piRon, the accumulated pref- 
furc would have been 6333 x 4, or 25332 pounds* 

Here Mr Watt obferved a remarkable refult. The 
Ream expended in tins cafe w'ould have been four times 
greater than when it was Ropped at -\th, and yet the 
accumulated preffurc is not twice as great, being nearly 
-^ds. One-fourth of the Ream pc rit^rnis nearly {ths of 
the work, and an equal quantity performs more than 
twice as much work when thus admitted during -^th of 
the motion. 

This is a curious aud an important information, and 
the advantage of this meihod of working a Ream-^rngine 
incrcafcs in proporrioii as the Ream is fooncr Ropped ; 
but the iucrcaft is not great after the Ream is rarefied 
four times. The curve approaches near to the axis, 
and frnall ad Jit ions are made to the area.- The cx- 
pciicc of fuch great cylinders is confiderable, and may 
fomttimes compenfare this advantage. 

I.ttt the Ream be Ropped at llMpcrformanre is mult* 


The aAivc mind of its ingenious foventor did not 
Rop here ; It had always been matter of regret that ^ 
one half of the motion was unaccompanied by any 
work. It was a very obvious thing to Mr Watt, that 
as the Ream admitted above the piilon preffed it down, 
fo Ream admitted below the piilon preffed it up with 
the fame force, provided that a vacuum were made on 
its upper fide. I'his was cafily done, by eoimcAing 
the lower end of the cylinder with the boiler and the 
upper end with the condenfer. 

Fig. 1 1, is a reprefentation of this conRruAion ex- cccci-xsiv. 
aAly copied from Mr Watt’s figure accompanying his 
fpecification. Here BB is a ftAion of the cylinder, 
furrounded at a frnall diR;:ince by the cafe till. The Wat s 
fcAion of thepiRon A, and the collar of leathers which 
cmbiaces ihe^piRun rod, gives a diRinA notion of its 


Plate 


coiiRruAion, of the manner in which it is conutded 


It is very pleafing to obferve fo many unlooked- 
for ac^vantaget refultitig from an improvement made 
with the foie view of leffening the waRc of Ream by 
cofifdctifation. While this purpofe is gained, we learn 
how to hufband the Ream wlijch is not thus waRcd. 
TW rnrine becomes more ' manageable, and is more 
cafily aflajited to every variation in its and all its 
powers arc more cafily computed. 


with the piRon rod, and how the packing of the pilU 
and -collar contributes to put all tight. 

From the top of the cylinder proceeds the horizon- 
tal pipe. Above the letter D is ool’erved the Rut ol 
the Ream valve, communicating with the box above it. 
In the middle of this may be obierved a dark fliaded 
circle. This is the mouth of the upper branch of the 
Ream pipe coming from the boiler. Beyond D, below 
tlw letter N is the feat of the upper condenfing valve. 
The bottom of the cylinder is made fphcrical, fitting ihc 
piRon, fo that they may come into entire coiitad. iin- 
dthcr horizontal pipe proceeds from this bottom. /*- 
hove the letter E is the feat of the lower Ream valve, 
opening into the valve box. This box is at the extre- 
mity of another Ream pipe matked C, which brancl-os 
oR* from the upper horizontal part and d.fccndsoL- 
liqucly, coming forw'ard to the eye. The Iuv.it paiL 
is reprefented as cut open, to fhow its interior Rir- 
mauon. Beyond this Ream valve, and below the letter 
F, may be obferved the feat of the lower condcnfing 
valve. A pipe defeends from thence, and at a frnall 
diRance below unites with another pipe GG which 
comes down from the upper condciifing valve N. 
Tliefc two eduAion pipes thus united go downward?!, 
and open at L into a reAangular box, of which the 
end is feen at L. This box goes backward from the 
eye, and at its farther extremity coiiimiuricates with 
the air-pump K, whofe piRon is here rejirefentcd in 
fcAion with its butterfly valves. The piRon delivers 
the water and air laterally into another rcAaiigular >mx 
M, darkly (haded, which box communicates wdrii the 
pump I. The piRon rods of this and of the air pump 
are fufpended by chains from a fmall arch head on the 
inner arm of the great beam. The lower part of the 
eduAion pipe, the horizontHl box L, the air piimp K, 
with the communicating box £ between it and the 
pump 1, arc all immerfed in the colu witer of the coii- 
dcnfing ciftern. The box L is made flat, broad, and 
(hallow, in order to inertafe its furface and ar..*clcrate 
ihc condenfation. But that this may be performed 
with the utmoR expedition, a fmall pipe H, open be- 
low (but occafionally Ropped by a plug valve), is infert- 
eJ laterally into the eduAion pipe G, and then divides 
into two branches 5 one of which reaches within a foot 
or two. of the upper valve N, and the other approaches 
as near to the valve F. 

As it is intended by this conflriiAion to give live pif* 
ton a Rrorg impulfc in both dircAions, it will not be 
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atc:.ni. proper to fnfpcnd its rod by a chain from the great 
Engni^ beam ; for it muft not only pull down that end of the 
beam, but alfo pufh it upwards. It may indeed be 
fiifpcndtd by doulile chains like the piflons of the en- 
gines for extinguifliing fires; and Mr Watt has accord- 
ingly done fo in fome of his engines. But in his draw- 
ing from which this figure is copied, he has communi- 
cated the force of the pifton to the beam by means of 
a toothed rack, OO, which engages or works in the 
toothed fc^tor the end of llie beam. The read- 

er will iindcrftand, without any further explanation, 
how the impiilfc given to the pifion in cithcr^dire^ion 

thus trrml'mittcd to the beam without diminution. 
The fly XX, with its pinion Y, which alfo works in 
tlic toothed arch QQ^may be fuppofed to be removed 
for the prcfctit, and will he confidered afterwards. 

We Ihall take the prefent opportunity of deferibing 
Mr Wall « method of rommunicating the force of the 
f . an engine to any machine of the rotatory kind. 
VV ivprefesiis the rim and arms of a very large and 
Jitavy metalline fly. On its axis is the concentric 
tv' jilied wheel U. There is attached to the end of the 
g! i-at beam a (lrof»g ,'t)J flilf rod TT, to the lower end 
o*^^ whu h a toothed wheel W is firmly fixed by two 
belts, fo that it cannot turn round. The wheel is of 
»he fame fizc and in the fame vertical plane with the 
vvhc il U ; and an iron link or (Irap (which cannot be 
fci ') hu e btcaufe il is on the other lid c of the two 
a h, ’:U) onneds the centres of the two wdieels, fo that 
thv nru* cannot (piit the other. The engine being in 
the poiiiion reprefented in the figitre, fuppofc the fly to 
be turned once round by any external force in the di- 
re- tion of the darts. It is plain, that lince the toothed 
vhc'Jr. can nt quit each other, being kept together b)'’ 
.he hid , the inner half (that is, the half next the cylin- 
OCT ^ id' the wheel U will work on the inner half of the 
‘vhc'cl W, f> that at the end of the revolution of the 
fiv the wheel W mud have got to the top of tlie wheel 
U, and the outer end of the beam mull be raife*! to its 
liiglicft pofition. The next revolution of the fly will 
bring the wheel W and the beam conncfled with it to 
their firft pnfitions ; ard thus every two revolutions 
of the fly will make a complete period of the beam’s 
r-^ciprocatiug rrovemt-nts. Now, inttcad of fuppofing 
ih: fly to drive the beam, let the beam drive the fly. 
Th^ motions muft be perfe^'tly the fame, and the afeeut 
or defeent the pillon will produce one revolution 
of the fly. 

A fide view of this apparatus is given in fig. iz. 
ma/ked by the fame letters of refc'renrc. This fhowa 
thf fituation of parts which were fore fliortencd in fig. 
II, particiil'i' 1 \ the defeending branch C of the fleam 
pin and the fiiuation and communications of the tw’o 
pumps K and 1. 8, 8 is the horizontal part of the tlearn 
pipe, c; IS a part of it v/hofe box is repicfentcd by the 
dark c'rclc of fig. ii. D is the box of the fleam 
clacK, aiio the little circle at its corner reprefents the 
end of .he axis which turns it, as will be d’rfcribcd af- 
terwards. N is the place of the irpper cdui^ion valve. 
A part only of the upper cduftion-pipe G is reprefent- 
td, the reft being cut off, becaufe it would have covered 
the dtfeending fteam*pipe CC. When continued 
down, it comes between the eye and the box E of the 
lower fleam valve, and the box F of the lower educ* 
tioo valve. 


Let us now trace the operation of this maclmie Stcim- 
tlii-oiigh all its fteps. Recuiring to fig. it. let us fup- 
pofe that the lower part of the cylinder BD is exhauft- 
ed of all tlaftic fluids; that the upper fleam valve D and 
the lower eduftion valve F are open, and that the lower 
fleam valve E and upper eduftion valve N arc fhut. It ia 
evident that the pifton mud bepreffed toward the bottom 
of the cylinder, and muft pull down the end of the work- 
ing beam by means of the toothed rack OO and fedtor 
QJ^caufing tfie other end of the beam to urge for- 
ward the machinery with which it is conneAed. When 
the pifton arrives at the bottom of the cylinder, the 
valves D and F are flnit by the plug fiamc, and E and 
N are opened. By this laft paflage the ileam gets into 
the cduftioii-pipc, where it meets with the injedlion 
water, and is rapidly condtnfcd. The fteam from the 
boiler enters at the fame time by E, and prefling on 
the lower fide of the pifton, forces it upwards, and by 
means of the toothed rack OO and tootlsed fcflor 
forces up that end of the working beam, and caufes the 
other end to urge forward the machinery with which 
it is connedled: and in this manner the operation of the 
engine may be continued for ever. 

The injection water is continually running into the 
cdudlion-pipe, bccaufc condenfation is continually go- 
ing on, and therefore there is a continual atmofplicric 
preffure to produce a jet. The air which is difengaged 
from the water, or enters by leaks, is evacuated only 
during the rife of the pifton of the air-pump K. When 
this is very copious, it renders a very large air-pump 
ntceffary ; and in fome fituations Mr Watt lias been 
obliged to employ two air-pumps, one worked by each 
arm of the beam. This in every cafe expend-j a very 
confidcrable portion of the power, for the air-pump is 
always working agaiufl tlic whole preffure of the atmo- 
fphere. 

It is evident that this form of the engine, by main- 
taining an almoft conftant and uninterrupted impul- 
fion, IS mucli fitter for driving any machinery of conti- 
nued motion than any of the former engines, which 
were inactive during half of their motion. It does not, 
however, feem to have this fiiperiority when employed 
to draw water : But it is equally fitted for this tafic. 

Let the engine be loaded with twice as much as would 
be proper for it if a finglc ftrroke engine, and let a fly 
be connc6\ed with it. Then it is plain that the power 
of the engine during the rife of the fteam pifton will 
be accumulated in the fly; and this, in conjuniflion with 
the power of the engine during the defcciit of the fleam 
pifton, will be equal to the whole load of w'ater. 

Ill fpeaking of the lleam and cdu^lion-valves, wc faid 
that they were all puppet vaivcp. Mr Walt employed 
cocks, and alfo fliding valves, fuch as the regulator or 
ftcam-valvcs of the old engines. But he found them 
always lofe their tightnefs after a ftiort time. This is 
not furprifing, when wc confidcr that they arc always 
perfeifllydry, and almoft burning hot. He was therefore 
obliged to change them all for puppet clacks, which, 
when truly ground and nicf^ly fitted iu their motions 
at firft, arc not found to go out of order by any length 
of lime. Other engineers now univerfally ufe them in 
the old form, of the fleam-engine, wil^hout the fame 
reafons, and merely by fervile and ignorant imitation. 

The way in which Mr Watt opens and ftiuts thefe- 
valvea is as follows : Fig. 1 3. reprefents a clack with* 
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its foat and box. SuppoCe it one of the edoaion valve*, and MN are m one flraiglit line. 
HH is part of the pipe which introduces the lleamp and 
* r^f'y * a........ fko ubYiirh cammunfcatCB 
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' GG is the upper part of the pipe which commankatcB 
with the coojdwifer. At EE may be oblcrvcd a 
more faintly fiiaded than the Turroundiug parts. his 
is the (cat ofithe valve* and is a brafsor bcU-inetal ring 
turned conical on the outiidc* fo sb to fit eaa^ly into a 
CQuical paH of the pipe GG- Thefe two pieces are 
fitted byi^grinding ; and the cone being of a long t^cr* 
the ring ilieks firmly in it, cfpecially after having been 
tjbcire fiL>i' fome time and ui>ited by ruil. 1 he clack it- 
ftlf is 3 llreug brafs plate D, turned conical on the 
edge, fo as to fit the conical or Hoping inner edge of 
the feat. Thefe are very nicely ground on each other 
w’ith emery. This conical joining is much more obtufe 
than the outer fide of the ring ; fo that although the 
joint is air-tight, the tw*o pieces do not (lick firongly 
together. The clack has a round tail DG, which is 
freely moveable up and di)wn, in the bole of a crofa 
piece FF. On the upper fide of the valve is a ftrong 
piece of mcial DC firmly joined to it, one fide of 
which is formed into a toothed rack. A is the fedlion 
of an iron ajile which turns in holes in the oppofitc 
lidea of the valve-box, where it is nicely fitted by 
grinding, fo as to be air-tight. Collets of thick 
feather, well foaked in melted tallow and rofin* aj*c 
ferewed on the outfide of thefe holes to prevent all in- 
grefsof air. One end of this axis projefts a good way 
without the box, and carries a fpanner or handle, which 
is moved by the plug-frame. To tins axis is fixed a 
llrong piece of metal B, the edge of which is formed 
into an arch of a circle having the axis Ain its centre, 
and is cut into teeth, which work in the teeth of the 
rack DC. K ia ^ cover which is fixed by ferews to 
the top of the box IIJJH, and may be taken olF in 
order to get at the valve when it needs repairs. 

From this defeription it ia cal'y to fee that by turn- 
ing the handle w'hich ia ou the axis A* the fetlor B 
muillifi up the valve by means of its toothed rack DC, 
till Vhc upper end of the rack touch the knob or but- 
.lou K. , Turning the handle in the oppofitc dirediion 
brings the valve down again to its feat. 

This valve ia extremely tight. But in order to open 
it for the paflage of the fteam, wx mufi exert a force 
equal to the prcfllire of the atinofpherc- This in a large 
engine is a very great weight. A valve of fix inches 
diameter fufiaius a preffure not kfs than 400 pounds. 
But this force U quite momentary, and hardly impedes 
the motion of the engine ; for the inllant the valve is de- 
tached from its feat, altliough it has not moved the 
lOOth part of an inch, the prclTurc is over. Even this 
little inconvenience has been removed by a delicate 
thought of Mr Watt. He has put the fpauncr in fuch 
,a pofition when it^e^nx to raifc thcvaU'c, that its me- 
civergy ia alriwft infii^itcly great. Let QR 
(fig. be part of the phlg-fraine defeending, andr 
one of its pins juft going to lay hold of the fpanner NO 
moveable round the axis N. On the fame axis is ano- 
ther anm NM conneaed by a joint with the leader 
MU ^^hicb is councacd alfo by a joint with the fpan- 
iicr LA tW is on ^he ^is A of the fcaor within jthc 
V|j vii}-bav Therefore /when the pin P puffies down 
tfe Ipanner HO. the arm NM moves (id^ wife ^nd polls 
dkiWH tW fpaiMoer AX* by mesma of tj^e^oancaing rod- 
Things are fo difpofed, that when Ac cock is {hut, LM 


The intelligent me- 
chanic will perceive, that, in this pofition, the force of ^ 
the lever ONM is iufuperable. It has tins further ad- 
vantage, that if any thing fhould tend to force oi>en the 
valve, it would be incffcaual ; for no force cxeitcd at 
A, and tranfiuitted by the rod LM, can poifibly pulh 
the joint M out of its pofition, Of fiich importance is 
it to pradtical mechanics, that its profeflorb lliould be 
perfona of penetration as well as knowledge- Yet this 
circumlUnec is unheeded by hundreds wlio have fer- 
vilcly copied from Mr Watt, as may be fecn in every 
engine that is puffed on the publie as a difeovery and 
an invprovemcnt. WHien thtfe puppet valves have been 
introduced into the comnon engine, W’C have not feen 
one inlLauce where this has been attended to ; certain- 
ly becdiifc Its utility has not been obferved : and there 
is one lituation where it is of mote confequcnce than in 
Mr WTatt's engine, viz. in the iujedlion-cock. Here 
the valve is drawn hack into a box, where the water is 
fo awkwardly difpofed round it that it can hardly get 
out of its way, and where tlic preffure even excecdu that 
of the atinofpherc. Indeed this particular fnbfiitution 
of the button-valve for the cock is moll injudicious. 
We poftponed any account of the office of the fly 
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as it is not of ufc in an engine regu- 
ly VV. I'he fly XX is only for i> gufat- 
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XX (fig. II.) 

latcJ by the fl, . .. . - , , , ■ - , 

ing the reciprocating motion of the beam when the 
fteam is not admitted during the whole dcftcnl of the 
pifton. This it evidently mull render more uniform, 
accumulating a momentum equal to the w hole preirurc 
of the full fupply of fteam, and then Hutriug it with 
the beam during the reft of the dcCccnt of the pifton. 

WThen a perfon properly fkilled in mechanics andl^.evKw * 
chemiftry reviews thefe different forms of Mr Watt’s J 

fteam-engine, he will cafily perceive them fufceptihle 
many intermediate forms, in which any one or 
the diilinguifliing improvements maybe employed. The 
firft great improvement, was the condenfatiou in a ftpa- 
rate vcffel. This incrcafcd the original powers of the 
engine,' giving to the atpiofpheric preffure and to the 
counter weight their full energy ; at the fame time 
the waftc of fteam is greatly diminiftied. The next im- 
provement by employing the preffure of the fteam in-^ 
ftead of that of the atmofphcre, aimed only at a ftill 
farther diminution of the waftc ( but was fertile in ad- 
vantages, rendering the machine more manageable, and 
particularly enabling us at all times, and without trou- 
ble, to fuit the power of, the engine to its load of work, 
bow'cver variable and increafing j and brought into view 
a very intcrefting propofition in the mechanical theory 
of the engine, viz. that the whole performance of a 
given quantity of fteam maybe augmented by admitting 
it into the cylinder only during a part of the pifton’s 
motion. Mr Watt has varied the application of this 
propofition in a thoufand ways j and there is nothing 
about the machine which gives more employment to the 
fdgacity and judgment of the engineer. The third 
improvement of the double impulfe may be confidered 
as the finilhing touch given to the engine, and renders 
it as uniform in its adion as any w'ater-whecl. In the 
engine in its moft perfed form there does not feem to 
be above oiic-fonrth of the fleam wafted by warmly the 
apparatus; fothat hh not fojfihle\o make it one-fourth 
part more powerful than it is at prefent. The only 
thing thatfccmsfufccptibk of couridcraWc improvement 
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is the great beam. 

its armi require ti proportional ftrength. This reqaires 
a Tail mafs of matter, not Icfs indeed in an engine with 
a cylinder of 54 inches than three tons and a half, 
■moving with the velocity of three feet in a fccond^ 
which muft be communicated in about half a fecond. 
This mafs mu(l be brought into motiotl from a ftate of 
fo ftrength- ft ^ muft again be bruugltt to reft, again into motion, 
again to reft, to complete the period of a ftroke. 
Tliis confumes much power ; and MrWatt has not been 
able to load an engine with more than 10 or it pounds 
on the inch and preferve a fufficient quantity of motion, 
fo as to make I 3 or 15 fix-feet ftrokes in a fecond. 
Many attempts have been made to IcfTon this mafs by 
ufing a light framed wheel, or a light frame of carpen- 
try, in place of a folid beam. Thefe have generally 
been conftrii6%cd by perfons ignorant of the true feien- 
tific principles of carpentry, and have fared according- 
ly. Mr Watt has made fimilar attempts ; but found, 
that although at firft they were abundantly ftrong, yet 
after a ftiort time's employment the ftraps and bolts 
w’ith which the wooden parts were connedied cut their 
way into the wood, and the framing grew loofc in the 
joints, and, without giving any warning, went to pieces 
in an inftant. A folid mally fimple beam, of fufficient 
ftrength, bends, and fen fddy Complains (as the carpen- 
ters txprefs it), before it breaks. In all great engines, 
therefore, fuch only are employed, and in finaller en- 
gines he fometimes ufes caft-iron wheels or pulleys ; nay, 
he frequently ufes no beam or.cquivalcnt whatever, but 
employs the fteom pifton-rod to drive the machinery to 
which the engine is appliedi 

Wc prefume that our thinking readers will not be 
difpleafed with this rational hiftory of the progrefs of 
this engine in the hands of its ingenious and worthy in- 
ventor- We owe it to the communications of a friend, 
well acquainted with him, and able to judge of his 
merits. The public fee him always affociated with the 
no lefs celebrated mechanic and philofoplier Mr BouUoti 
of Soho near Birmingham ( fee Soho). They have fhaf- 
ed the royal patent from the beginning ; aud the al- 
liance is equally honourable to both. 

The ad/antages derived from the patent-right (how 
both the fiiperiority of the engine and the liberal minds 
^ ^ of the proprietors. They cretft the engines at the ex- 
i-fciing cn- of the employers. Or giving working drafts of all 

the parts, with inltru^lions, by which any refidciit en- 
gineer may execute the work. The employers felc^l 
the heft engine of the ordinary kind in the kingdom, 
compare the quantities of fuel expended by each, and 
pay to Meffrs Watt and Boulton one-ihird of the an- 
nual favings for a certain term of years. By this the 
patentees are excited to do their uemuft to make the 
engine petfefi ; and the employer pays in proportion to 
the advantage he derives from it- 

It may not be here improper to ftate the adlual per- 
formance of fome of thefe engines, as they have been 
76 afeertained by experiment. * 

the An engine having a cylinder of 3V inches in diame- 
jAuai j,cr- ter, and making 1 7 double ftrokes per minute, performs 
of of forty horfes working night and day (for 

thefe cn-° three relays or 120 horfes muft be kept), and 

Sinck ii. burns 1 x ,000 pounds of Staffordlhirc coal per day. A 
cylinder of 19 inches, making'z 5 ftrokes of 4 feet ekeh 
per minute, performs the work of 12 horfes working 
VoL. XVIL Part II. 
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and burns 3700 pounds of coals per day. ^feant- 
A cydioder of 34 inches, making 22 ftrokes of 5 feet, 

•bums 5500 pounds of coals, and is equivalent to the 
conftant woi^ of 20 horfes. And the patentees think 
thcmfelvcs authorized by experience to fay in general, 
that thefe engines will raife more than 20,000 cubiw 
feet of watet 24 feet high for every hundred weight of 
good pit coal confumed by them. 

In confeqiience of‘the great fuperiority of Mr Watt’s 
engines, both with refpedt to economy and manageable- 
nefs, they have become of muft extenfive ufe ; and in 
every demand of manufaftara on a great fcalc they of- 
fer us an indefatigable fervant, whofe ftrength has no yj 
bounds. The greateft mechanical projeft that ever cn-PropofeJ 
gaged the attention of man was oa the- point of being^o^^*‘*^'nth« 
executed by this machine. The ftates of Holland were J^**^***^' 
treating with Meffra Watt and Boulton for ^Iraining^j^^ 
the Haerlem Mecr, and even reducing the Zuyder Zee: engine, 
and we doubt not but that it will be occornplilhed when- 
ever that unhappy nation has fulliciently felt the differ- 
ence between liberty and democratic tyranny. Indeed 
fucli unlimited powers are afforded by this engine, that 
the engineer now thinks that no talk can be propofed to 
him %vhich he cannot executewith prorfit to his employer. ^ 

No wonder then that all claffes of engineers haveyj^^ 
turned much of their attention to this engine ; and fee-temptato 
ing that it has done fo much, that they try to make it improve 
do ftillinort. Numberlefs attempts h:ive been made to 
improve Mr Watt's engine ? and it would occupy a 
lumc to give an account of them, wbiill that **ccoirnt ® 

would do no more than indulge curiofity. Our . 

ncers by profcAioii are in general mifcrably deficient in 
that accurate knowledge of mechanics and ofehemiftry 
which is neceftary for underftanding this machine; and 
wc have not heard of one in this kingdom who can be 
put on a par with the prefent patentees in this refpetl. 

Moft of the attempts of engineers have been made with 
the humbler view of availing thcmfclves of Mr Watt's 
diffovcrics, fo as to conftrii£t a fteam-cnginc fuperior to 
Newcomen's, and yet of a form fufficicnlly different 
from Watt’s to keep it without the reach of the patent. 

This they have in general accompliftxed by performing 
the coiidcnfalion ivi a place, which, with a little ftretcii 
of fancy, not unfrequenc in a court of law, may be call- 
edp^rt of the cylinder^ 

The fuccefs of moft of thefe attempts has interfered 
fo little with the intereft of the patentees, that thcyiucccftof 
have not hindered the crctlion of many engines which thcic has 
the law would have deemed encroachments. We think injnrrd 
it our duty to give our opinion on this fubjedt without* 
referve. Thefe are moft expenfive undertakings, and 
few employers are able to judge accurately of the me- 
rits of a projeft prefented to them by an ingenious ar- 
tift. They may fee the prafticability of the K'hcmc, by 
having a general notion of the expanfion and condenfa- 
tion of fteam, and they may be miftec! by the ingenuity 
apparent in the conftru<Slioi!. I’ht engineer krmfclf is 
frequently the dupe of his own ingenuity; and it is not 
always diftionefty, but frequently ignorance, which 
makes him prefer his own invention or (at be thinks it) 
improvement. It is a moft delicate engine, and requires 
much knowledge to fee w'hat does and what docs not 
improve its periormance. We have gone into the pre- 
ceding rninute invefligation of Mr Watt's progrefs with 

caprefs purpofe of making our readers fully rnafter-? 
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Sfram- of its piiiicipL'S, and have more than once painted out 
^ hiiji^iiic iinp’.ovfmtnls, that they may he fiindy fixed 

^ and always ready in the mind. X5y havinff rccoiirfe to 
tlicm, the reader may pronounce with c(»nfidciH*c on the 
merits of any new conilruAioit, and will not be decei- 
Xo ved by the pufisof an ignorant or dlllioneit engineer. 
I.3trL|iti*)n Wp ntufl except fn)m this pcnt-Kil ciiiirifni a coii- 
oT Mr ftru<?tii<n by Mr jfonathan Honihlowcr near Brittol, on 
H .rnblow. of itS fingul^irlty, and the ingenuity and veal 

tr. ficill which app' jrs in foin-e patticiilars of its confiruc* 

^i’he fullowing flioi t deieriptioii will fiilBcieiitly 
exphu!! its piiiu iple, and enable our rcad».r3 to .i]>pre- 
tiaJ'j its me! it. 

I'l.itL' A iviid 11 (li'.;. 15.) reprefent two cyllndcrp, of wdiich 
crc^vvxjr. ^ thel.M-gtfh A piflon moves in each, having their 
)>,, f^riptio'i C and i) rno’^'ing thion^h collars at K and F. 
o» Ji..s 'I'i!- U- cy'.itjdcrs nniy be fiip[jli<.d with llcam from the 
IK'i 11- ji). ho.ler by means of the rqnarc pipe O, which has a flanch 
h* to com. i I with the rcfl of the fleam pipe. This 

fqunrc part in leprefentcd as branching of! to both cy- 
liinlcrfi. ^ :ujd J are two cocks, which have haiidlcs 
and tumblers iv: ufua!, worked by the plug-beam W. 
On the lovc.-rnk‘ (that is, the fide next the eye) ot the 
oyliriders is reprefeut' d another rommunicaling pipe, 
whole fediion is allofquaic or rc'fkangiil.ir, having alio 
two corks zi, 'l^hc pipe Y, immediately under the 
cock^, cllablinicfi a communication between the upper 
and low'er parts of the fmall cylinder B, by opening 
the cock /j. There is a fimiJar pipe on the other fide 
of the cylinder A, ioj mediately under the cock 
When the cocks r and a are open, and the cocks ^ and 
d are Ihut, the llcam from the boiler has free admifTioti 
jnto the upper part of the cylinder B, and the fleam 
from tlie lower part of B has free admiffion into the 
upper part of A ; but the upper part of each cylinder 
has no communication with its lower part. 

From the liottom of the great cylinder proceeds the 
cdiK^ion-pipe K, having a valve at its opening into the 
cylinder, which bends downwards, and is conned ed with 
the conical cotidcnfcr L ^c). The coudenfer is fixed 
on a hollow box M, on which (land the pumps N and 
O for extradling the air and water ; which lall runs 
along the trough T into a eiftern U, from which it is 
raiffd by the pump V for recruiting the boiler, being 
already nearly boiling hot. Immediately under the 
condenfer there is a fpig;ot valve at S, over which is a 
fmall jet 'pipe, reaching to the bend of the cdnAion- 
pipe. The W'holc of the coudenfing apparatus is con- 
tained in a eiftern R of cold water. A fmall pipe P 
comes from tlic fide of the condenfer, and terminates on 
the bottom of the trough T, and is there covered with 
a valve which is kept tight by the water that is al- 
ways running over it. I.iaftlya The pump rods X canfc 
the outer end of the beam to preponderate, fo that the 
quiefeent polition of the beam is that rtprefented in the 
figure, the pillons b^ing at the lop of the cylinders. 

Suppofe all the COCKS open, and ileam coming in 
copiotilly froi;n the boileiS and no eondenfation going on 
in I. ; the fteam mu{l drive out all the air, and^at lait 
follow it through the valve Q. Now ftiut the valves^ 
and d-t and open the valve S uf the condeofen The 
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coiideiifation will immediately commence. There is ft-nm- 
luiw no prclTarc on the under liJe of the pillun of A, iingiuc. 
and it immediately defeends. The communication be- “ ~ 

tween the lower part of B and the upper part of A 
being open, the fteam will go from B into the fpacc 
k£t by the piilon of A. It mull therefore expand, , 
and its eUfticity muft diminifti, and will no longei ha- 
knee the preifure of the llcam above the piilon of B. 

This piilon therefore, if: not withheld by the beam, 
would dcfcciid till It is in equiUbrio, having lUam of 
equal dcnfity above and below it. But it cannot de- 
fociid fii far ; fpr the cylinder A is widtTthan B, and 
the arm of the beam at which its piilon hangs is longer 
than the arm which fupporti the piilon of B; therefore 
when the piftoo of B lias defeended as far as the beam 
will'pcrnr.it it, the llcam between the two pillons occu- 
pies a larger fpace than il did when both pillons were 
at the tops of their cylinders. Its dcnlity, therefore, 
and its clafticity, diminilh ar. its bulk inct cafes. It is 
therefore not a balance; fur the ftffrm on the upper fide 
of \jj and the piilon B, puJh at the beam with all the 
differtnee of thefe pr^irures. The llightell view of the 
fiil)j(<ft mull Ihow the rc idir, that as the pillons dc- 
fcciid, the llcam that is betuTi 11 them will grow conti- 
nually rarer and lefs clallic, and that both pillons will 
pull the beam downwards. 

Siippofe now that each has readied the bottom of its 
cylinder. Shut the cock a and the edudlion cock at 
ihe bottom of A, and open the cocks ^ and Tlic 
communication being noweftablilhcd between the iippei 
and lower part of each cylinder, nothing hinders tlie 
counter weight from raifing the pillons to the top. I-.ct 
them arrive there. The cylinder B is at this time fdl- 
ed wMth fteam of the ordinary dcnfity, and the cylin- 
der A wdtli an equal abfoliitc quantity of fteam, but 
expanded into a larger fpace. 

Shut the cocks If and d, and open the cock a, and 
the eduAion cock at the bottom of A ; the conden- 
fation will again operate, and the pillons defeend. And 
thus the operation may be repeated as long as llcam is 
fupplied ; and one fuU of the cylinder B of ordinary 
fteam is expended during each working ftrokc. 

Let us now examine the power of this engine. It is 
evident, that when both piftona are at the top of their 
refpeftive cylinders, the a£live prefTure (that is, the dif- 
ference of the preffurc on its two fides) on the piilon 
of B is nothing, while that on the pifton of A is equal 
to the full preffurc of the atmofphcre on its area. This, 
multiplied by the length of the arm by which it is fup- 
ported, gives its mechanical energy. As the pillons 
defeend, the preffurc on the pifton of D incrcafes, wdiile 
that on the pifton of A diminifhes. When both arc at 
the bottom, the preffurc on the pifton of B is at its 
maximum, and that 011 the piftOn of A at its miiii- 
mum. ' 

. Mr Hornblower faw that this muft be a benefi<;ial 
employment of Heam* and preferable to the pra^licc of 
condenfmg it while its full elaftioity remained ; but he 
has not couGdered it with the attention ncccffary for af- 
ccrtaiiiing the advantage wkti precifion. 

Let a and b repixffent the areas of the piftons of A 

and 
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’(c) This, however, was ftopped by Watt ’1 patent | and the eondenfation muft be performed as in Newcomen’s 
.i^’gine, or at leaft in the cylinder A. 
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and B, and let » and /fif be the lengths of the arms by 
which they arc fupportcd. It is evident, that when 
’ both piftons have arrived at the bottoms of their cylin- 
ders, the capacities of the cylinders are as « « and hit. 
I^et this be ihe r.itio of m to r. Let ghih (fiij. 16.) 
and /mno be two tvUndcrs of equal length, communi- 
cating with each other, and fitted with a pillon.n*dyigr, 
on which arc fixed two piftons a a and b by «hofc arras 
arc* as m and 1. Let the diftance between the piftons 
be prccifely equal to the height of each cylind<.r, which 
height we iluill rail b. Let x be the fpacc g b or h 
through wliieh the pillons have defeended. Let the 
tipper cylinder cotnmunieirtc with the boiler, and the 
lower cylinder with the coiidenfcr or vacuum V. 

Any perfon in the leaft converfant in mechanics and 
pneumatics will dearly fee that the ftrain or preflurc 
on the piftoii rod ^ 7 is precifdy tlie fame with the uni- 
ted energies of the two pifton rods of Mr Hornblowcr's 
engine, hj whicli they tend to turn the working beam 
round itu axis. 

The bafe of the upper cylinder being 1 , and its height 
A, its capacity -or bulk is t ^ or h ; and this expreffes 
the natural bulk i.( the fleam which formerly filled it, 
and is now expanded into the fpace b h I a a tnib. 'J'hc 
part h h 1 h is plainly = A — .v, and the part I a am is 
=r r» X. The whole fpacc therefore is m x .|. — x, 

:= ^-j- mx — X, or -f. m — i x. Therefore the den- 

fily of the fleam between the piftons is — , 

. h w — 1 X 

Let p be the downv/ard prefTtirc of the fleam from 
the boiler on the upper pifton b h. Tlus pifton is alfo 

preffed up with a force by the fleam 
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between the piftons. 
prefled downward with a force ( 


■I A 


h-^m — i X 


) phm — I 


ph 


h-\‘m — I X 


+ ^ 


This then is the momentary preflurc on the pifton 
rod correfpQuding to its defeent x from its higheft poli- 
tioii. When the piftons arc in their higheft pofition, 
this preffure is equal to m p* When they are in their 

lowcft pofition, it is =: / ^ . Here therefore is an 

acceflion of power. In the beginning the prdTare is 
^greater than on a Angle pifton in the prop)orti(m of m to 
I ; and at lire end of the ftroke, where the prefTure is 
weakeft, it is flill much greater than the preffure on a 
Angle pifton. Thus, if m he 4, the preflurc at the be- 
ginning of the ftrukc is 4 /, and at the end it is ~ p, al- 

4 

fnoft double, and in all interiTwdiatc pofitions it is great- 
er. It is worth while to obtain the fum tuUl of all the 


accumulated prefTurcs, that we may compare it with the ' 

conftant preflurc on a Tingle pifton. Engine- 

We may do this by coiifidering the momentary pref- 

r I ^ 

lure/ -j 2 , as equal to the oidiuate CI‘f 

-|- X 

»;/— I 

or Mr, of a curve The (fig. lO.), which has foi 
its axis the line GM equal to b the height of our cy- 
linder. Call this orduitite y. We have y zz p 

y ^ 1 “ " • it is plain that 


! 1 

Pb 


-- 4 - X 

m — I 


-is the ordinate of an equilateral hyperbola, 


b 4- “ I « 

It is therefore, on the whole, 
04*’” ■' — t X' 

The low'cr pifton a having a vacuum below it, is pref- 

fed downwards with a force =r p — — S- — Therc- 

h 4- w — — j X 

fore the whole preflurc on the pifton rod downwards is 

/ mb h \ f 

= >* I* + = / W + 




of which p h is the powrr or rectangle of the ordinatf 
and abfeifs, and of which the abTcifs reckoned fiom the 

centre is 4 * Therefore make GE = p. and 

wz— 1 ^ , 

draw DAE parallel to MG, and make EA = 

m — i’ 

= — — j-. The curve V be is an equilateral hyperbola, 

having A for its centre and AD for its afTymptore. 

Draw the other aflymptoie AB, and its ordinate FB. 

Since the power of the hyperbola is = pb, = GEDM 
(for GE zzp, and GMrrA) ; and fince all the inferib- 
ed redtangU's, fuch as AEFB, are equal to p b, it fol- 
lows that AEFB is equal to GEDN, and that the 
area ABIvDA is equal to the area GIvMG, which 
cxprcflcs the accumulated prefTure in Hornblower's en- 
ginc. 

\Vc can now compute the accumulated preffurc very* 
eafily. It is evidently =z ph x 

The intelligent reader cannot but obferve that this isTlu”aL-cu- 
precifrly the fame vrith the accumulated prtfTurc of a muKitLtl 
quanliry of fleam admitted in the beginniiig, and flop, prtfl’urc 
ped in Mr Watt’s method, when the pifton has 
cd ihrongh the wih pan of the cylinder. In con- 
fiJering Mr Hornblosver’s engine, the thing was pre Watt^s cn- 
fented in fo diflcrcTit a form that we did not perceive ginc. 
the analogy at i'.rft, and we were furprifed at the refulu 
We could not liclp even regretting it, becanfe it had the 
appearance of a new principle and an iiiipiovemeiit : 
and we doubt not but that it appeared fo to tlie in- 
genious author ; for we have Iiad fueli proofs of hi,'^ 
liberality of mind as percill us not to Tuppofe that he 
faw it from the beginning, and a\ailed liimfcit of the 
difficulty of tracing the :u).ilogy. And as the thing 
may miflcad otliors in the fame way, wc liave done a 
fcrvice to the public by fhowing that this engine, fo 
colUy and fo diihcult in its cunftru^:lion, i.s no way fu- 
perior in power to Mr fimple method of flop- 

ping the fleam. It is even inferior, hecaure there rauft 
be a condenfatioii in tlie conirnunicaling ^affagris, Wc 
may add, that if the eoi.deiifatii>n is pertonned in the 
cylinder A, which it niuft be uiilefs with the permif- 
fion of Watt and Boulton, the engine cannot be much 
fiiperior to a common engine j for nuich of the ftrjm 
from below' B will be coiKh ufedbctwem llic pillons by 
the coldnefs of the cylinder A; and this ditninilhts the 
5 E 2 downward 
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Engiiie. 
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downwarO prclTure on A more than it increafes the 
ch.wnwaid prcflure on B. We leani however that, by 
confining the condenfation to a fiiuill fart of iht cylinder 
A, Mr Hornblowcr has cre<F\cd engines clear of Mr 
Watt's patent, which are confidcrably fiiperior to Nevr- 
coinen’s : fu has Mr Symington. 

We faid that tJiere was much ingenuity and real Htill 
obfervablc in many particulars of this engine. The 
difpofition and connexion of the cylinders, and the 
whole condenfing apparatus, arc coiitiivcd with peculiar 
neatnefs. The cocks are very ingenious 5 they arc 
rompofed of two flat circular plr.te8 ground very true 
to each other, and one of them turns round on a pin 
through their centres ; each is pierced with three i'ec- 
toral apertures, cxa£lly correfponding with each other, 
and occupying a little lefs than one half of their fur- 
faces. By turning the movcaljle plate fo that the aper- 
tures coincide, a large paiTage is opened for the iieam ; 
and by turning it fo that the folid of the one covers^the 
aperture of the other, the cock is (hut. Such rcgula* 
tors are now very common in •he cad iron doves for 
warming rooms. 

Mr Hornblowcr’s contrivance for making the collars 
for the pifton rods air-tight is alfo uncommonly inge- 
nious. This collar is in fa£l two, at a fmall didance 
from cacti other. A fmall pipe, branching off from the 
main Hearn pipe, communicates with the ipace between 
the collars. This ftcam, being a little ftionger than 
the nreffurc of the atmofphere, efTedually hinders the 
;iir nom penetrating by tlie upper collar ; and though a 
little fleam fliould get through the lower collar into 
the cylinder A, it can do no harm. We fee many cafes 
in which this pretty contrivance may be of fignal fer- 
vice. 

But it is in the framing of the great working beam 
that Mr Iloniblowcr's fcientific knowledge is mod con- 
fpicuous ; and we have no hcfitation in affirming that it 
is droiigcr than a beam of the common form, and con- 
taining twenty limes its quantity of limber. There is 
hardly a part of it expofed to a tranfverfe drain, if we 
except the drain <’f the pump V on the drult by which 
it is worked. Every piece is either piiHied or pulled 
in the direftion of its length. We only fear that the 
bolls which conne^l the upper beam with the two iron 
bats under its ends will work loofe in their holes, and 
tear out the wood which lies between them. We would 
propofc to fubdituic an iron bar for the whole of this 
upper beam. This woiking beam highly deferves the 
attention of all carpenters and engineers. We Lave 
that opinion of Mrflornblower’s knowledge and talents, 
tliat we are confident that he will fee the fairnefsof our 
examination of his engine, and we tnift to his candour 
for an cxcufc for our criticifm. 

The reciprocating motion of the fleam engine has 
always been confulered as a great defrft ; for though it 
be now obviated by connedling it w'ith a fly, yet, un- 
Icfs it is an engine of double Hroke, tliis Ay mud be an 
enormous mafs of matter moving with great velocity. 
“Any accident happening to it would produce dreadful 
effcdls ; A part of the rim detaching itfelf would have; 
the force of a bomb, and no building could with (land it. 
Many attempts have been made to produce a circular 
motion ajt once by the ftram. It has been made to 
blow on ihe vanes of a wheel of various fprms. But 
the wliy of dcaro is fuchj that cveo if none is condenfed 


by the cold of the vanes, the impulfc is exceedingly Sicain* 
feeble, and the expciu.- of Hearn, fo as to produce any 
fcrviceable impulfe, is enormous. Mr Walt, among 
his iirll fpcculationo on the deam-engine, made fume ^ 

aiiempts of this kind. One in particular w\is uncom- 
moniy iugL'niuuF. It confilled of a drum turuing air- Mr Watt's 
tij ht within another, witli cavities fo ilifpofed that tiiere attempts to 
wes a conflant and great prtflurc urging iL in one dirce- ^ 

tion. But no packing of the common kind could 
ferve it air-tight with iufikieiil mobility. lie fueceed- ncam un- 
ed by imraerfing u in mercury, ni in an amalgam which ruttcfsful ; 
remained fluid in the luat of boiling water; but the 


continual trituration fooii c;dcined ilic fluid and icnderfd 
it ufclefs. He then tried P .rent's or Dr Baikcr's mill 
cncloiing the anus in a rnetal drum, which imiuer- 
fed in cfdd water. Tlie Hearn rufl*ed rapidly :dong the 
pipe which was tin axis, and it was hojicd that a great 
reaction would have been rxertid at tii:' ends of the 
arms ; but it was almoH nothing. The reafun fecins 
lobe, that tl»e greateH part of the fleam was condenfed 
in the cold at tns. It was then tried in a drum kept 
boiling-hut; but the impidfc was now very fmall in 
comparifon with the cxpeiicc of Hearn. Thia mull be 
the cafe. 

Mr VV’att has deferibed in his fp^xification lo the pa- 
tent office fomc contrivances for producing a circular 
motion by the immediate adion of the ileain. Some 
of thefc produce alienialc motions, and are perfefily 
analogous to his double Hroke engine. Others produce 
a continued motion. But he has iu>t given fuch a de- 
feription of his valves for this purpofe as can enable an 
engineer to coiillru£l one of them. From any guefs 
that we can form, we think the machine very impcrfecl; 
and we do not find that Mr Watt has ever c reeled a 87 
continuous circular engine. He has doubtlcfs found Hih the 
all his attempts inferior to the reciprocating engine with 
a fly. A very crude fclicme of this kind may be 
in the Tranfa£lions of the Royal Society of Dublin j-ent pnii- 
1787. But although our attempts have hitherto ciples may 
failed, we hope that the cafe is nut yet defperate : be cmploy- 
We fee ditFcrciU principles which have not yet been cm- 
ployed. gg 

We fhall conclude our account of this noble engine Mr Watt's 
with obferving, that Mr Watt's form fuggcHs the 
(lru£lion of an excellent air-pump. A large 
may be made to communicate with a boiler at one fide, 
and w'ith the pump- receiver on the other, and alfo with excellent 
a condenfer. Suppofe this veffel of ten times the ca- air-pump, 
pacity of the receiver: fill it with fleam from the boiler, 
and drive out the air, from it; then open its communica- 
tion with the receiver and the condenfer. This willrarefy 
the air of the receiver ten times. Repeating the opera- 
tion will rarefy it lOO times ; the third operation will 
rarefy it lOOO times; the fourth 10,000 times, 6cc. All 
this may be done in half a minute. 

Kitchen, Ever fince Dr Papin contrived bit 
digcfler (about the year i69o),fcheroe8 have been pro^ 
pofed for drefling victuals by the (team of boiling water. 

A philofophical club ufed to dine at Salteru's eofree- 
lioufe, Chelfca, about 30 years ago, and bad their 
victuals dreffed by hanging them in the boiler of the 
ftcam engine which raifes water for the fupply of Pi- 
cadilly and its neighbourhood. They were cumpletc<i 
ly dreffed, and both expeditipuHy and with high fla- 
vour. 


A 
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Steam. A patent ^vas lately obtained for an apparatus for hours, expending about three hundred wreieht of coafs, Stram- 

Kitchcn. tliifl purpofe by a tinman in I.ondon ; we think of the as they were formerly in eight hours, expending near Kiishen; 

T‘atc. They arc made on a much more effcc- i 8 hundred weight of coals. Mr Gregory, llie inven, 
live plan by Gregory, an ingenious tradefman in Edin- tor of this lleain heater, ha*! obtained (in company with 
burgh, and arc coming into very general ufc. Mr Scott plumber, Edinburgh) a patent for the iiiven- 

It 18 well known to the philofoy her that the ftcam tion ; and wc arc perfuaded that it will come into very 
of boiling water contains a pi odigioua quantity of heat, general ufc for many fimilar piupofes. The dyer% 
which it retains in a latent Uaic ready to be faithfully hatmakers, and many other muiuifaftiirerp, have occa- 
accountod for, and communicated to any colder body, lion for large vats kept in a continual heat ; and iheie 
Every cook knows the great fcalding power of (learn, feems no W'ay fo effeiSlual. 

;ind is difpofed to think that it is much hotter than Indeed when we refledl feiioufly on the fiibjeft, we 
boiling water. This, however, is a miftake ; for it fee that this method has immenfe advantages conlidcrtd 
will raife the thermometer no liighcr than the vi'ater merely as a mode of applying heat. The fteam may 
from wdiich it comes. But we can affurc the cook, that be applied to the veflel containing the victuals in every 
if he make the fttam from the fpout of a tca-ketilc pafs part of its furface : it may even be made to enter the 
through a great body of cold water, it will be coudeiif- velTd, and apply itfelf immedialcry to the piece of meat 

<d or changed into water; and wlicn one pound of water that is to be dreffed, and this without any rilk of fcorch- 

has ill this manner been boiled oft', it will have heated ing or overdoing. — And it will give out about of 

ihemafsof cold water as much as if wc had thrown into the heat which it contains, and will do this only if 

It feven or eight huiidied pounds of boiling hot water, it be wanted ; fo that no heat whatever is wafted 

If, therefore, a boiler bt properly fitted up in a fur- except what is required for heating the apparatus, 
nace, and if the ftcam of the water boiling ill It be con- Experience (hows that this is a mere trifle in com- 
veyed by a pipe into a pan containing viAiials to be panfon of what was fnppofed necelTary. But with 
dreffed, every thing can be cooked that requires no an open fire we only apply the flrric and hot air to the 
higher degree of heat than that of boiling water ; And bottom and part of the iidcs of our boiling vclfels: and 
this will be clone without any rifle of fcorching, or any this application is huriied in the extreme ; for to make 
kind of overheating, which frequently fpoila ourdifties, a great heat, we muft have a great fire, which requires 
and proceeds from the burning heat of air coming to a prodigious and molt rapid current of air. This air ' 
thofc parts of the pot or pan which is not filled with touches our pans but for a moment, imparts to them 
liquor, and is covered only with a film, which quickly but a fmall portion of its heat ; and, wc are perfuaded 

burns and taints the whole difli. Nor will the cook that thrcc-fouiths of the heat is carried up the chim- 

be fcorclud by the great heat of the open fire that is iicy, and efeapes in pure w'afte, while another gi-eat 
neceflary for drefTing it once a number of difhes, nor portion beams out into ilic kitchen to the great an- 
have his perfon and clothes foiled by the fmoke and noyauce of the fcorched cook. We think, ihe.c-forc, 
foot unavoidable in the cooking on an open fire. In- that a page or two of this work will not be thrown 
deed the whole procefs is fo neat, fo^ manageable, away in the defeription of a contrivance by which a fav- 
lo open to infpcdHon,and fo cleanly, that it need neither ing may be made to the entertainer, and the providing 
fatigue nor offend the delicacy <if the nierft lady. the pleafures of his table prove a lefs fati^^uing tafle to 

Wc had great doubts, when w'cfiift heard of iliis as this valuable corps of piaClical chemifts. * 

a general mode of cookery, as to its economy ; w’e had I-ct A reprefent a kitchen-boiler, either properly fit- cccclxxii, 
none as to its efficacy. We thought that the ftcam, ted up in a furnace, with its proper lire-pldcc, afh pit, % 5 - 
andconfcqucntlyllu fuel expended, muft be vaftly great- and flue, or fel on a tripod on the open fire, or built 
cr thah by the immediate ufe of an open fire ; but we up in the general fire-place. The ftcam-uipe BC rifes 
have feen u large tavern dinner expeditioufly drelled in from the cover of this boiler, and then is fed away with 
this manner, leemingly with much lefs fuel than in the a gentle afeent in any convenient diredtion. C repre- 
common method. The following fimple narration of ft^nts the fed ion of this conducting fteam-pipe. Branch- 
fadls w'ill fhow^ the fuperiorrty. In a paper manufadure es arc taken off from the fide at proper di'lances. One 
in this neighbourhood, the vats containing the pulp of thefc ia reprefented at CDE, furnifhed with a cock, 
into which the frames are dipped arc about fix feet D, and having a taper nozzle E, fitted by a^indmg in- 
diameter, and contain above 200 gallons. This is a conical piece F, which communicates with an up- 
brought to a proper heat by means of a fmall cockle right pipe GH, which is foldercd to the fide of the 
or furnace in the middle of the liquor. 'I’lds is heat- Hewing velfd communicating with it by the 

td by putting in about one hundred weight of coals fhort pipe I. Tlie vcfl'cl is fitted with a cover OT, 
about eight o’clock in the evening, and continuing this having a ftapic handle V. The piece of meat M is laid 
till four next morning, renewing the fuel as it burns on a tinplate-gratc KL, pierced with holcsilikc a cullcn- 
away. This method was lately changed for a lleam der, and ftanding on three Ihort feet n n a. 
heater. A furnace, having a boiler of five or fix fret dia- The fteam from the boiler comes in by the pipe I, 
inettr and three feet deep, is heated about one o’clock and is condtnfed by the meat and by the (idea of thc^ 
in the morning with two hundred weight of coals, and veflll, communicating to them all its heat. What is. 
the w'ater kept in brific ebullition. Pipes go oft' from not fo condenfed cfcapcs between the vcffel and its co- 
this boiler to fix vats, fomc of which are at 90 feet di- vcr. The condenfed water lies on the bottom of the. 
ilance. It is conveyed into a fiat box or vciTcl in the vcfiVl, mixed with a very fmall quantity of gravy and 
midft of the pulp where it condenfes, imparting its heat fatty matter from the vicluals. Frequently, inftead of ' 
to the Tides of the box, and thus heats the ftivrounding a cover, another flew veffcl with a cullender bottom is 
pulp. Thtfe fix vats arc as completely healed in three fet on this one, the bottom of the one fitting the mobth> 
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of Other : and it h ohfsrveJ, that when this is done* 
the diih in the under vtifcl is more expeditioufly and 
* better (IrtlTcd, and ttjc upper dilh is more flowly, but as 
completely dewed. 

'flii 5 dcfLTipiion of one ftewlng vefiel may ferve to 
p^ive a notion of the whole ; onli we iniift obferve, that 
when broths, foups* ind dilhes with made fauces or con- 
taining liquids, arc to be drelTcd, they mull be put in- 
to a fmalk r vcli'cl, wdiich is ftt into the veffcl PQRS, 
and is luppovtcd on tlircc Ihort feet, fo that there may 
be a fpace all round it of about an inch and three quar- 
ters of an inch. It is obferved that dillics of this kind 
arc not fo txpeditioufly cooked as on an open fne, but 
as completely in the end, only requiring to- be turned 
up now^ and then to mix the ingredients ; becaufe as the 
liquids in the inner vclfcl can never come into elnillitioii, 
unlels the Ileam from the boiler be made of a danger- 
ous heat, and every thing be clofc confined, there can- 
not he any of that tumbling motion that we ob'fervc in 
a boiling pot. 

"rhe performance of this a^Tparntns h far beyond any 
rxpeAation we have formed of it. In one which we ex- 
amined, fix panti were Hewing together by means of a 
holler lo inches in diameter, Handing on a brifle open 
lire. It boiled very brifltly, and the (Icam puffed fre- 
quently through the chinks between the flcw-pans and 
their covers.' In one of them was a piece of meat con- 
fiderably above 50 pounds weight. This required a- 
hove four houva Ilcwing, and was then very thoroughly 
and equally cooked ; the outfide being no more done 
than the heart, and it was near two pounds heavier than 
when put in, and greatly f>\^cllcd. In the mean time, 
frveral diflies had been drLfTcd in the other pans. As 
far as we can judge, this cooking did not confunic 
one*third part t»f the fuel which an open fire would 
have required for the fnme effect. 

When we confider this apparatus with a little more 
knowledge of the mode of operation of fire than falls 
to the fharc of the cooks (wc fpeak with deference), 
and confider the very injiulicioiis manner in which the 
Itcam is applied, wc think that it may be improved fo 
as lo furpafs any thing that the cook can have a no- 
tion (»f. 

When the Hearn enters the flcw-pan, it is condenfed 
on the meat and on the vefl'el ; but wc do not want it 
to he condenfed on the vcflel. And the fnrface of the 
veffcl is much greater than that of the meat, and conti- 
nues much colder ; for the meat grows hot, and conti- 
nues fo, while the veffcl, made of metal which is a 
very peifc^f condudor of heat is continually robbed of 
its heat by the air of the kitchen, and carried of by it. 
If the meat touch llw fide of the pan in any part, no 
fleam can be applied lo that part of the meat, while it 
is continually imparting heat to the air by the inter- 
medium of the vcffel. Nay, the meat can hardly be 
drefled uiilcfs there be a emtent of (learn through it ; 
and we think this confirmed by what is obferved above, 
and when another ftew-pan is let over the fir{l,atid thus 
gives occafion to a cun cut of llcam through its cullen- 
der bottom to be condenfed by its fides and contents, 
the lower difb is more expeditioufly dreffed. Wc ima- 
gine, therefore, that not lefs than half of the (iLSrm is 
wafted' on the fides of the different ftew-pans. Ourfirft 
attention is tbtt^cforc called to this circumftancc, antTwe 


wifh to ap'ply the ftcam more economically and effec- 
tually. , ^ 

We would therefore conflrutl the ftcam-kitchca in 
the following manner : 

We would make a wooden cheft (which wc (hall call 
the Stew-chest) A BCD. This (liuuld be made of 
deal in very narrow flips, not exceeding an inch, that 
it may not (brink. This flioiild be lined with very thin 
copper, lead, or even llrong tinfoil. This will prevent 
it from becoming a condiidtor of heat by foaklng with 
fleam. For further fecuriiy it might be fet in another 
chefl, w'ith the Ipace of an inch or two all round, and 
this fpace filled with a compofition of powdered charcoal 
and clay. This flioiild be made by firft making a mixture 
of fine potter’s clay and water about as thick as poor 
cream : then as mueh powdered charcoal mull be beat 
up with this as can be made to flick together. When 
this is rammed in and dry, it may be hot enough on 
one fide to melt glafs, and will not difcolour white pa- 
per on the other. 

This cheft mull have a cover LMNO alfo of wood, 
having holes in it to receive the flcw-pans P, 

Between each pan is a wooden partition, covered on 
both fides with milled lead or tinfoil. The whole top 
miift be covered with a very fpongy leather or fellj 
and made very flat. Each ftew-pan mull have a bear- 
ing or fltoulder all round it, by which it is fiipportcd, 
relting on the felt, and lying fo true and clofe that no 
fleam can efcape. Some ol the pans ftiould be fimplCf 
like the pan F, for drelTing broths and other liquid 
difhes. Others fliould be like E and G, having in the 
bottom a pretty wide hole H, K, which has a pipe in 
its upper fide, rifing about an inch or an inch and half 
into the ftew-pan. The meat is laid on a eiillcnder 
plate as in the common way ; only there muft be no 
holes in the cullender immediately above the pipe. — 
Thc(e flcw-pans mull be fitted with covers, or they may 
have others fitted to their mouths for warming fauces, 
or othci diflies, or ftewing greens, and many other fub- 
ordiiiatc purpofes for which they may be fitted. 

The main -pipe from the boiler muft have branches, 
(each furnilhed with a cock), which admit the fteam 
into thefe divifions. At its (if ft entry feme will be 
condciifcd on the bottom and fides ; but wc imagine 
that thefe wfill in two minutes be heated fo as to con- 
denfe no more, or almoft nothing. The fteam will alfo 
quickly condenfc on the (lew -pan, and in half a raiiuite 
make it boiling hot, fo that it will condenfc no more ; 
all the reft will now apply itfclf to the meat and to the 
cover. It may perhaps be advifable to allow the cover 
to condenfc fteam, and even to wafte it. This may be 
promoted by laying on it flannel fodked in water. Our 
view in this is to create a demand for fteam, and thus 
produce a current through the flew-pim, which will be 
applied in its paffage to the viauals. But we are not 
certain of the neceflity of this. Steam is not like com- 
mon air of ilic fame temperature, which w^oiild glide 
along the furfaccs of bodies, and impart to them a (mall 
portion of its heat, and efcapt with the reft. To pro- 
duce this effe^l there tnufihe a cunent ; for air hot 
enough to tnclt lead, will not boil water, if it be kept 
ftagnant round the vcffel. But fteam imparts the nuhole 
of it« latent heat to any body colder than boiling water, 
and aocs no farther tiU this body be made boiling hot.. 
® It 
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■Stcim- It ift a moil faithful earner of hcati and will deliver iu 
K.nilu-n. vvhole cliargc to any body that can take it. Tlicrcfore, 
although there were no partitions in the llcw-cheft, and 
the fteain were admitted at the end next the boiler* if 
the pan at the farther end be colder than the reli* it 
will all go thither; and will, in iliort, comnuiaicate to 
every thing impartially according to the demand. If 
any perfon has not the confidence in the flcani which 
w’c cxprefht he may (lill be certain that there mud be a 
prodigious faving of heat by confining the w'holt iu the 
iiew-chell; and lie may make the pans with entire bot- 
toms, and admit the ileam into them in the common 
way, by pipes which come through the lidcs of the 
thell and then go into the pan. There will be none 
loll by condenfaiion on the fidcs of the ehelt ; and the 
pans will loon be heated up to the boiling temperature ; 
and hardly any of their heat will be walled, becaufc the 
air in the chell will be Ilagnant. The chief rcafon for 
recommending our method is the much greater cafe with 
which the llew-pans can be fiiiftcd and cleaned. There 
will be little dUKrence in tlie performance. 

Nay, even the common Ileam-kitchch may be prodU 
gioufiy improved by merely wrapping each pan in three 
or four folds of conrfc dry flaunt 1, or making fiannei 
bags of three or four folds fitted to their fliape* W'hicli 
can he put on or removed in a minute. It will alfo 
greatly conduce to the good performance to wrap the 
main Ileam pipe in the (aine manner in flannel. 

Wc laid that this main-pipe is conduced from the 
boiler with a gentle afeent. The intention of this is, 
that the water produced by the unfavourable condenfa* 
tion of the Ileam may run back into the boiler. But 
the rapid motion of the Ileam generally fweeps it up 
liill, and it ruus into the branch pipes and defeends into 
the lU'w-pans. Perhaps it wogld be as well to give 
the main-pipe a declivity the other way, and allow all 
the water to colletl in a hot well at the farther end, by 
means of a dcfceiiding pipe, having a loaded valve at 
the end. This may be fo conirivcd "as to he clofc by 
the fire, where it WH)uld be fo warm that it would not 
check the boiling if again poured into the boiler. But 
the utmofl attention inuli be paid to cleaiilinefs in the 
wliole of this paflage, becaufe this water is boiled again, 
and its fleam pafi'es through the heart of every difli. 
This circumflancc forbids us to return into the boiler 
what is condenfed in the ilcw-pans- Tliia would mix 
the taAcs and fldvoiirs of every difh, and be very difa> 
greeable. All this mull remain in the bottom of each 
lUw-pauj for which rcafon we put in the pipe rifing 
iip in the middle of the bottom. It might indeed be 
allowed to fall down into the ilew-chcft, and to be col- 
ledlcd in a common receptacle, while the fat would float 
at top, and the clear gravy be obtained below, perhaps 
fit for many faucea. 

The complttcll method for getting rid of this con- 
deufed fleam would be to have a fmall pipe running 
along the under fide of the main condu^loi, and com- 
municating wkH it at different places, in a manner fimi- 
lar to the air difeharger on the mains of water-pipes. 
In the ^aper manufatturc mentioned above, each llcam- 
bcA has a pipe in the bottom,, with a iloat-cock, by 
wh\ h the water is difeharged ; and the main pipe being 
of.great diameter, and laid with a proper acclivity, the 
water tuns back into the boiler. 

Bill thefe precautions arc of little moment in a fieam- 


kitchen even for a great table ; and for the gencjal ufe S^aw- 
of private families, would hurt the apparatus, by ma- 
king it complex and of nice managemtnt. For a fmall 
family, the whole apparatus may be kl on a table fimr. ^ 

feet lung and two broad, which may be pi<»ced on cjiU 
ers, fo as to be wheeled out of tlic way when not in 
ufe. If the main conductor be made of wood, or pro- 
perly cafed in llanntl, it will conderifc fo litlle flea in 
that the cooking table may Hand in the rcmotcfl cun tr 
of the kitclien without fcnfibly impaiiing its perfoim- 
anee ; aivd if the boiler be properly fet up in a fmall 
furnace, and the Hue •made fo that the flame m.iy be ap- 
plied to a great part of its furiace, wc are perfuaded 
that three- fourths of the fuel ufed in common cookery 
will be faved. Its only inconvenience fecnis to be the 
indifpcnfable neccirity of the moil anxiou.^ cleanlinefs. iu 
the w hole apparatus. The niofl trifiiiig neglect in tl'.is 
will delLroy a whole dinner. 

Wc had alniofl forgotten to obftrve, that the 
boiler rnufl be fiiniiniLd with a funnel for fupplyirig 
it with water. This lliould pafs through the tup, and 
its pipe reach near to the bottom. It will be proper 
to htive a cock, on this funnel. There ihould alfo be 
another pipe in tiie top of the boiler, having a valve on 
the top. If this be loaded with a pound on every 
fquare inch, and the fire lb regulated that (leam may 
be obl'civefl to pufl* fo me times from this vSlve, w'e may 
be certain that it is pafling through our diihes with iui- 
ficient rapidity ; and d wt fiiut the cock, on the funi.el, 
and load -the vahe a little more, we lhail cuufe the Ileatii 
to blow ut tJic covers of the flew-pans. If one of tiicfe 
be made very light, .iiidhave a hole aJfo Ibi nifhed with 
a loaded valve, this pan becomes a digcLtcr, and will 
diflblve bunts, and do many things which are impint- 
ticable in the oiclinary cookery, 

S/ quid uorijfi nclius Ijlisf 
Candldus mperti 7// his uttri urJlt U, 

STKATl'J'KS or S uip cai th, a genus of the mag- 
nefian older of Ct'illjt. Of this genub there are ftvcial 
fpccics, lor whicli lee Minlralociy. According to 
the anal) fis of Bergman, 100 purls of llcalittb contain So 
of filex, 17 of mild magnelia, 2 of argillaceous eai th, 
and nearly i of iron in a feniioxidated llate. 

This fubficincc may be formed into a pafie with water, 
fufficiently ductile tube woikcd on the potter’s wlieel ; 
and by expolme to a great heat it is hardened lb as to 
ftrike fire with lied, it has allb tire properly of Fvi» 
l£RS tnrlh in cleanilng cloths l^oui grtaic : but it does 
nut dilfufe in water lo w'dl a.s clays uo ; and when di- 
gcilcd with vitriolic add, it dues not form alum, as clays 
do, but a fall liniilar to lip Com fait. From its foftnefa 
and duilility it may bceallly formed into pots for the 
kitchen ; and hence it has got the inimc oi lapis ollarii, 

STF A'rOMA, a kind of enc) lUd tumor, coi.fiiliiig 
of a tnatcer like luet or lard, fuft, without pain, aud 
without difctdouring the fkiiu 

STBEI.., iron united w'ith carbon-e. Sec Iron. 

Steel has properties dillinfl from thofeofiron, which 
render it of fuperior value. Froiii its liigher degree of 
kardnefs it admits a finer poliili and aiuimca a brighter 
colour. When tempered, it pofl'cflea a higher degree of 
tlatticity, and is alto mure foflbrQUii. . It is more weak- 
ly altraiUd by the loadilone, i; receives more fiowly the 
magnetic power, but u prefcrve|i it lugger. , When oxr 
.poled lo u inoill air, it does not centrad riiil fo eafijy as 
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iron. Ii w itfo heavier, increaiin^ in weight, according 
" to CHrtptai, one htiiulred and feventieth part., M. Rin- 
man has given as the refult of feveral accurate experi- 
ments on different kinds of ftecl the following fpecific 
gravity 7»795* while he makes iron 7,700, and 

crude iron 7,251. 

All iron il convertible iirto fteel by expofing it to a 
certain degree of heat for a certain time along with a 
quantity of charcoal. Chemifts differ in opinion con- 
cerning the nature and effrfts of this procefs. Some 
fay that ilecl is produced by abforbing a quantity of 
caloric or heat in a latent lUte, as the older chemitts 
had faid it was formed by abforbing phlogifton. La- 
voificr feems to have afcribed the qualities of ffeel to a 
(light degree of oxidation, others to a cornhinatioii with 
plundiago or black lead, and others to a union with 
Carbone. In agreeing with thofe who fay the forma- 
lion of ffecl is owing to oarhone, we do not differ effen* 
tially from thofe who attribute it to plumbago ; fur 
the art of cheruiftry has now found that thefe fub- 
ftanccs art very nearly allitd. Plumbago is a true 
charcoal combined with a little iron. The brilliant 
charcoal of certain vegetable fubllanccs, more efpccially 
when formed by diftillation in clofe veffels, poffefTes all 
the characters of plumbago. The charcoal of animal 
fubftanccs pofleffes chnraacrs ftill more peculiarly refem- 
bling it. I^ikc it they are difficult to incinerate, they 
leave the fame impreffion on the hands and upon paptr ; 
thc’y likewife contain iron, and bteome conwitt-d into 
carbonic acid by combuilion. When animal fubftances 
are diftilled by a ftrong (ire, a very fine powder fublimes, 
which attaches itfelf to the inner part of the neck of 
the retort, and this fuhttance may be made into ex- 
cellent black lead pencils. 

There are two ways of making fteel, namely, by fii- 
fion and by cementation. The firft way is iifed to con- 
vert iron into fteel immediately from the ore, or from 
crude or call iion. By the fecond way, bar iron is ex- 
pofed to a long continued heat fuiToiinded by charcoal. 
Each of thefe w^ays has advantages peculiar to irfelf : 
but the fame caiifes in faifl predominate in both, for 
both kinds of fteel arc produced by heat and charcoal. 
The only difference between the two methods is this ; 
in making (led by fufion the charcoal is not fo equally 
deferded from the accefs of air as in the other way. 

Swedenbot'gius has given the following defcription 
of tlv! method ufed in Dalecarlia for making ftctl from 
caft iron. The ore from which the crude iron to be 
roiivertcd into fteel is obtained is of a good kind. It is 
black, friable, and compofed of many fmall grains, and 
it produces very tough iron. The converfion into fteel 
is made upon a forge^icanh, fomething fmallcr than 
common. The fides and bottom are made of caft iron. 
The luycrc is placed, with very little inclination, on one 
of the fide pkitca. The breadth of the fire-place is 
Imirtcen inches ; its length is greater. Tlie lower part 
of the tuyere is file inches and a half above the bottom. 
In the inttrior part of the fire-place there ia an oblong 
opening fiir the flowing of the fuperfluous fcorise. The 
workmen firft put fcorisc on the bottom, then charcoal 
"abd powder of chartoal, and upon thefe the caft iron 
run or ctot into fmall pieces. They cover the iron with 
more charcoal, and excite the fire. When the pieces 
of are of a red while, and before they beg?n io 
ttck, they ftbp the betiows, and carry the mafs under a 


large hammer, where they break it into pieces of three 
or four pounds each. The pieces are again brought to 
the hearth, and laid within reach of the workman, who 
plunges <bme of them into the fire, and covers them 
with coal. The bellows are made to blow (lowly tiU 
the iron is liquefied. Then the fire is increafed ; and 
when the fufjoii has been long enough continued, tJic 
fcoria: are allowed to flow out ; and at that time the 
iron hardens. The workman adds more of the pieces 
of crude iron, which he treats in the fame manutr ; and 
fo on a third and a fourth time, till he obtains a mafs of 
fteel of about a hundred pounds, which is generally 
done in about four hours. This mafs is railed and 
carried to the hamnver, wher.- it is forged, and cut in- 
to four pieces, which are farther beat into Iquare bars 
four or five feet long. When the fteel is thus forged^ 
it is thrown into water that it may be eafily broken ; 
for it is yet crude and coarfc grained. Tlie fteel is then 
carried to another hearth fimilar to the former, and 
there broken in pieces. Thefe pieces arc laid regularly 
in the fire-place, firft two parallel, opon which ftven or 
eight others are placed acrofs ; then a third row acrofs 
the fecond, in fuch a manner that there is fpacc left be- 
tween thofe of the fame row. The whole is then 
covered w ith charcoal, and the fire is excited. In about 
half or three quarters of an hour the pieces are made 
hot enough, and arc then taken fiom the fire, one by 
one, to the hammer, to be forged into little bars (roin 
half a foot to two feet long, and while hot are thrown 
into water to be hardened. Of thefe pieces fixteen or 
twenty arc put together fo as to make a bundle, which 
is heated and welded, and afterwards forged into bars^ 
four inches thick, which are then broken into pieces of 
convcuieult length for ufe. 

The method of converting iron into fteel by cemen- 
tation is a very fimplc procefs. It confifts folelyin ex- 
pofing it for a certain time to a ftrong degree of heat 
while clufely covered with charcoal and defended from 
the external air. The furnaces employed for convert- 
ing iron into fteel (fays a manufadurer of this metal) arc 
of difterent fixes; lome capable of convertinjg only three 
or four tons weight, whde others arc capacious enough 
to coiituin from feven to eight or ten tons. The oul- 
lideH of thefe furnaces rife up in the form of a cone, or 
fugar-loaf, to the height of a very confidcrable number 
of feet. In the infide, oppofile to each other, are 
placed two very long chefts, made either of (tone, or 
of bricks capable of bearing the ttrongeft tire ; which 
IS placed between the two chefts. The bars of iron, 
after the bottom is fin-nifticd with a neceffary- quantity 
of charcoal duft, are laid va Jlratum fuptr Jlraium^ with 
intermediate beds of the charcoal dull, to fuch a height 
of the chefts as only to admit of a good bed at top ; 
which is then all covered over, to prevent the admiffion 
of the common air; which, could it procure an entrance 
would greatly injure the operation. T he iron being 
thus fituated, the fire is lighted ; which is fome time 
before it can be roifed to a fufficient degree of l^at to 
produce any confiderable tffed* After which it is cor- 
tiniied for fo many days as the operation may judge pro- 
per ; only now and then drawing out what they call a 
proof bar. Thia is doni by openings fit for the piir- 
toofe at theends of the cheft, which are eafily and with 
expedition (topped up agalu^ without OCCatioWing any 
injury to the contents left bekind. When the opera- 
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tor apprehentld the converfion is fiifficiently completed, 
the hre is fufTcred to out, and the furnacei with its 
contents, is left gradually to cool. This may take up 
fcveral days : after which the furnace iadifeharged, by 
taking out the bars of ftecl and the remainder of the 
chaix:ual dull. 

There is a manufadory eftabliihed in the parifh of 
Cramond, about five miles from Edinburghi in which 
this method is pra^lifed with great fucctfa. Griat quan* 
titles of ftecl urc made thrre, which we have reafon 
to believe is of as excellent a quality as any that can be 
prociia^d from other countries. 

When the charcoal is taken out, it is found ss black 
as before it was introduced into the furnace, imlefs by 
accident the external air has got admittance. The 
bars preferve their exterior fovin only ; liic furface fre- 
quently exhibits a great number of luiiioiira or blillcis, 
whence they are called liijkred JitcK 

The hardnefs of Heel is much inci cafed by tempering. 
This corihlls in heating it to a rjd licat, and then pliin- 
gl ig it fiiddcnly into cold water. If it be allowed to cool 
iG'jwly, it lldl prelVrves its ductility ; or il it be heated 
again after being tempered, it lofcs its hardneft?, and :i- 
gain ‘becomes diu^ile. In heating lied for tempering 
1C, the molt remarkable circumltancc is, the diil'erent 
colours it airamcr, according to the degree of heat it 
has received. As it is gradually healed, it becomes 
white, then yelliMv, orunge, purple, violet, and at lait of 
a deep blue colour. 

Accorvliiig to Reaumur, the Heed which is moft heat- 
ed in tempering is generally the hardr It. Hence it is 
believed, that the more vioient the heat to which llcel 
is expol'td, and the more fuddenly it is plunged into 
cold wacer, the liruder lire ftecl wdl be. llinman, a- 
gain, has deduced a conclufion directly oppofitc, that 
the Heel which is naturally harded demands the leaH 
degree of heat to temper it. Different methods have 
been prop® fed to determine what degree of heat is moH 
proper ; but the earaH method is to take a bar of Heel, 
io long, that while one end is expofed to a violent heat, 
the other may be kept cold. By examining the inter- 
mediate portions, it may be found wliat degree of heat 
has produced the greatcH hardnefs- 

By tempering, Heel is laid to increafe both in bulk 
and in weight. Reaumur fays, that a fmall bar fix 
iuches long, fix lines broad, and half an inch thick, wa'r 
increafed at leaft a line in length after being ten <Jjred 
to a reddifli w'hile colour ; that is, fuppoling the dila- 
tation proportional in all dimenlions increafing at the 
rate of 4b to 49. Iron aifo expands when heated ; but 
when the heat paffes off, it returns to its former di men- 
fioiifl. That the wcij'ht of lUcl is alfo augmented by 
teimperitig, has been found by experiment. Rinman 
liaviiig weighed exaftly in a hydroAr.tic balance two 
kinds of fine Heel nude by cementution, and not tem- 
pered, found their denfity to be to that of water as 
7^991 to I ; after being ^ernpered, the denfity of the 
one was 71555, and that of the other 7,708. M. dc 
Morveau took three barsjull of a fize to enter a certain 
caliber 28 lines long, and each fide two lines brond { one 
of the burs was foft iron, and the two others w jre taken 
from the fanu? piece of fine Heel. In order to commu- 
nicate an equal degree. ^ heat to each, in an earthen 
veffel iiA the midH of a vyind furnace, the of foft 
iron and one of the bars of ftccl were ibro'.vjui iutg 
VoL, XVIL Part II. 


cold water ; the other bar, of Heel was cooled flowly Stc-b 
over fome pieces of charcoal at a diffance from the fur- '—'v* 
mice. The bar of iron and the one of Hccl that was 
allowed to cool Howly psffcd etifily into tlie caliber a- 
gain ; but the bar of tempered lied was lengthened al- 
moH one-ninth of a line. 

There is no doubt but tempering changes the grain; 
ihst is, the appearance of the texture of a piece of Heel 
when broken. This is the mark which is ufually ob- 
ferved in judging of the quality of Hccl, or of ihc tem- 
pering which fuits it beft. The tempered bar is bio- 
ken in feveral pieces after having received different de- 
grees of heat in different places. What proves com- 
pletely the effect of heat upon the grain, ai, IcaH in 
fomc* kinds of Heel, is, that a bar of Hetl expofed to all 
the intermediate degrees of heat, from the fmaildl fen- 
iible heat to a red heat, is found to increafe in ftnenefsof 
gram from the (lightly heated to the Hrongly heated 
end. The celebrated Rinman has made many txp.M'i- 
m.-iils on tilt qualitieii of Hctl expofed to difiVina de- 
grees of heat in tempering, buuparticularly to three 
kinds, viz. Heel heated to an obfeure red, to a bright 
red, and to a red while. Hard bi itlle Hed, made by 
cementation, and heated ti' an ohfeure red and temper- 
ed, exhibited a fine grabi, fome what Ihining, and was of 
a yellow white colour. When tcinpcrcd at a bright 
nd heat, the grain was coarierand more Hilning; when 
tern pel cd at a red white licat, the grain wat: alfo coaifc 
and (liiniiig. 

' With a view to determine how far fled might he 
improved in its grain by temper ing it in different ways, 

M, dc Morveau took a bur of bliUeivd rUel, and broke 
it into four parts net'ily of the fame weight. They 
were all heated to a red lieaL in the fame funirtic, and 
witlidrawn from the fire at the fame iidUnt. 0 *il of rite 
pieces was left at the fide of the furnace to cool in ihc 
air, the fecund was plunged into cold water, the thinl 
into oil, and the fi>urlli into nierciiry. The piece oi 
ilcel tiiat was cooled in the air refilled the hnmintr a 
long tune before it was broken ; it was neceffary (o 
notch it by the file, and even then it w'as broken v\Tii!i 
diiliculty, Jt fl.ow'cd in its fraflurc a giaiii fenfrdy 
more tine and mure Hiining than it was bdorw. The 
lecond piece, \vhi.;li had been plunged into vviUcr, broke 
eafily: its gtain w.is rather fiuci ihjui the firil, end al- 
mull of the fame white colour. The third piece, which 
was tempered in oil, appeared very hard when trkd b^' 
the file ; it was feaiecly poirible lo hreak it. Iti> gi-.un 
W’-as as fiar, but not quite lo !>right, as that whi*,!.’ 
tempered in wdier. 'i'lic tourtii piece, which was dip- 
ped into nuicury, wjr evidently luperior to slJ tlie rull 
in the finenefs and cohmr of the grain. It broke into- 
many fragments with the full Hroke of the haaui.ci, the 
fra^ures being generally tianfvcrfc. 

M. dc Mor\eau was not allogclluT fatisficd wiili 
ihcfe ifx peri me Ills, and therefore thought it neceffary 
to repeat them with finer Heel. He took a bar of Heel 
tw'o lines fqiiare, fuch as is ufed in Germany for tooh 
by ciigr.ivcrs and watchmakers; be dividtd it into four 
pieces, and treated them in the fame way as he had 
done the bliHercd Heel. The firff piece, which war. 
cooled in the air, it was very difficult to break : ll.c 
fracture -appeared in the midd of the grain vtry line, 
but white and fiilutng. The fecond, wfiich wjs t.:in- 
pered ill wulcr, waa broken into ibr^ fragments at tie 
5 F firli 
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J'vccl* fijll ulow ; its grain was perfcdlly cq^-ul, of a gray afli 
^n^Iyard. colour, and of rLinaikablc ^nciicfs. One of its fides was 
^ ^ ' poiifiied, and a drop of the nitrous acid which was pour- 

ed upon it left a black fpot, hut not deep. But when a 
drop of the fame acid was poured on the iniddL of the 
Trai^lure, after it had becu equally poliflicd, it left a hlaek 
fpot miu h deeper. The third piece, whicli was pliin- 
j*^ed in (i:l, bent as eafdy as the piece which was cooled 
in the air ; the fde made an impreflion on it with diffi- 
culty ; it was ncccffary to break it wiili a vice ; its grain 
was inferior in finenefs to the fccond, but it was of a 
darker colour. The fourth, which v/as tcmpeied in 
lucrcuiy, ejc'hihitcd a grain of an intermediate finenefs 
lictwceu the fccond and the third. From ihcfe experi- 
ineius, if aj)pears that llcel may be hardened by tem- 
]>ering it, not only with water, but with any other liquid 
which is capable of accelcn ting iis cooling. 

Steel may be unmade, or reduced to the ilatc of 
iron, by a managcrnciit fimilar to that by which it is 
made, that is, by ccmcniation. But the ccrncHt ufed 
for this purpofo nndl be compofed of fubfianecs en- 
tirely free from iiiilainnuible matter, and rather ca- 
pable of ahforbiug it, ns calcareous earth or quicklime, 
i^y a ccmriitatioii with calcaivous earth, continued 
during eight or ten hours, rteel is reduced to the 
ftafe of iron. After it has been tempered, it maybe 
again untcmpcied, and fofteneJ to any degree that we 
fliiiik proper ; for which pnrpofe we have only to brat 
i^ more 01 kfs, and to let it cool (lowly. By this me- 
thod we may foften the hardeft tempered fteel. 

Sn I- FI ■ lio'W Tenants, See T i- n u R f . 

Salt of Si ffl. See C h r, m i s t r y , N* 697. 

SrFhf-VarJt is one of the moil ancient prefciils 
which fcietice has made to focicly ; and though long in 
dtTutMude in this country, is in mod nations of the 
\/orld the onlv inllnmicnt for afeertaining the weight 
<’f bodies. What is tranfiated bahuuc in the Penta- 
teiu h, is in kiil fteclyard, being the word ufed by the 
Arabs to this d.iy for their inllrumcnl, wdiich is a Heel- 
yard. ft is in common ufe in all ike Afiatic nations. 
It was \\\\' fa let a of the Greeks and Romans, and feems 
to have been more confided in by them tliaii the ba- 
lance ; for which reafon it was ufed liy the goldfiTiitliR, 
while tile: was the inHrument of the people. — 

N^’ti lur 'flcis JJfJcra fed popular! Irutma e^^'aminare. Cic. 
de Or. 73S. 

Till- ll. ilyard is a lever of unequal arms, and, in its 
moH perfect form, is confl:ru£ftd much like a ciimmon 
ixvi. baian^’C. It hangs ill fliecrs E (fig, l.) refting on the 
n;nl and the fcalc for holding the goods hangs by 
a nail 1) on ihc fiioit arm BC. The counter weight 
P hringb by a ring - f tempered (led, made (harp in the 
ill fide, that it may hear by an edge on the lung arm 
CA of the iic^ly.ird. The under edge of tlic centre 
nail C, and the upper edge of the nail D, are in the 
fraight line formed by the upper edge of the long arm. 
Thus the three pfiitits of rnipenfion are in one ftraight 
r.i.c. 'The nttdile or index of the (Icdyard is perpen- 
dicular to the line of the aims, and plays between tlic 
dicers. (hort arm may be made fo mafllvc, that, 

together with the fcalc, it will balance tlic long arm un- 
loaded. Wben'r^ gPods are in the fcalc, and the coun- 
ter weight wuh'i'ts hooks arc removed, the ftcelyard ac- 
quires a horizontal pc fition, in conrcquencc of its centre 
of gravity being below the axis of fufpcnfion The 
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rules for its accurate conilruCdion are the fame as for Stitlytrd. 
a common balance. v— -y— .m^ 

The iijftrumcnt indicates difl'erent weights in the fol- 
lowing manner ; 'i*he diiUnce CD of the two nails ia 
coiifidcrcd as an unit, and the long arm is divided into 
a number of parts equal to it : and ihcfe are fubdivided 
as low as is thought proper : or in gciural, the long 
artn is made a fcale of equal parts, commencing at the 
edge of the nail C ; and the lliort arm contains (ome dc- 
termineu mimbcr of thofc equal parts. Suppofe, then, 
that a weight A of ten pounds is put ijito the fcalc 1 .. 

The coniiterpoife P mud be of lucli a weight, that, 
when hanging at the divifioii 10, it (hall balance this 
weight A. Now let any ui known weight \V be put 
into the fcalc. Slide the hook of the countcrpoiic 
along the long arm till it balances this weight. Suppofe 
it then hanging at the divifioii 3S. Wc conclude that 
there is 3H pounds in the fcalc. '^I'his we do on the 
authority of the fundaincntal property of the lever, 
that forces adlirig on it, and balancing each other, are 
in the inverfe proportion of the diiianccs from the ful- 
crum to their lines of dutrtion. Whatever weight ilie 
counterpoife is, it is to A as CD to 10, and it is to 
the weight W as Cl> to 38 ; thcrcfoic A is to the 
weight W as 10 to 38, and W is 38 pounds: and 
thus tlie weight in the fcalc wilbalways be indicated 
by the divifion at which it is balanced by the couutcr- 
poife. 

Our well informed readers know that this fumkimen- 
tal property of tire lever was difeovered by tire renown- 
ed Archimedes, or at Icaft firll demoiillrated by liim ; 
and that his demonHration, befidcs the defett of being 
applicable only to commcnfurable lengths of the armb, 
has been thought by metaphyficians of the firil note to 
proceed on a poHulate wdiich feems equally to need a 
demon H ration. Tt has accordingly employed the ut- 
mofl refinement of the firfi. mathematicians of Europe 
to furnilb a demonHration free from oLjcdlion. Mr 
D* Alembert has given two, remaikuble for their inge- 
nuity and fubtlcty ; Foncenex has done the fame ; and 
ProfefTor Hamilton of Trinity-college, Dublin, has 
given one which is thought the lead exceptionable. But 
critics have even objc^led to this, as depending on a 
pofliilate which Ihould have been demonHrated. 

Since w'e publilhed the volume containing the article 
Mechanics, there has appeared (Phil. Tranf. 1794) 
a denumftration by Mr Vince, which wc think unexcep- 
tionable, and of fuch fimplicity that it is aHonifhing 
that it has not occurred to any perfon who thinks on 
the fiibjedt. Our readers will not be dlfpleafcd ivith 
an account of it 

Let AE (fig. 2.) he a mathematical lever, or in- 
flexible ftraight line, reHing on the prop A, and fup- 
ported at E by a force adling upwards. Let two equal 
weights b and d be hiiug on at B and D, cquidillant 
from A and E. Prcfl'urcs are now exerted at A and 
E ; and becaufe every circumftanco of w’cigUt and di- 
ftance is the fame, the piefiiirc at E, arifing from the 
a£lian of ihc weight b on the point B, muH be the fame 
with the prelTure at A, arifing from the aiStioii of the 
weight d on the point D ; and the prefl'urc at £, oc- 
cafioned by the weight </, mud be the fame with the 
prefTure at A, occafioned by the weight Tliis mud 
be the cafe wherever the weights are hung, provided 
that the didance AB and D£ arc equal. Moi cover, 

the 
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St^yard. the fum of the preflures at A and E is lUiqtiLftioiiably 
equal to the fum of the weights, bccaiifc the weights 
are fupporct'd folely at A and E. Let the two weights 
be hung on at C the middle point ; the prclTiire at E 
is ttil! the fame. Therefore, in general, the preffurc 
excited at the point E, by twi> equal weights hanging 
on at any points B and 1), is the fame as if they were 
hung on at the middle point between them : hut the 
pivnurc excited at E is a jull meafurc of the eifort or 
eneigy of the weights h and d to urge the lever round 
the point A. It is, at lead, a meafure of the oppofitc 
fi'rce witich mull he aj)p]icd at E to fullain or halanec 
this prcn’iirc. A very fuftidious rnrtripliyfician may Hill 
fay* that the deni(»nllratio!i is limited to a poinr K, 
whofc dillaucc from A is twice AC, or = AB-f-Al). 
But it cxtctids to niiy other point, on the authority of a 
pollulate wliich camiot be refilled, viz, tliat in wliatcver 
proportion the prell'ure at E is augmented or duniniflt- 
ed, the prcfliire at this oiIht point mult augment or di- 
ininilh in the fame proportion. This being proved, the 
general tlieorem msy be demonllrated in all proportions 
ot diilance, in ilie manner of Archimedes, at once the 
moll Ijmple, peifpicuous, and elegant of all. 

^v’^e cannot help obferving, that all this difficulty 
(and it is a real one to the philofopher who aims at ren- 
dering imchanics a dcmonllrative fcicnce) has arif«.n 
fiom an improper fcaich after fimplicity. Had Archi- 
rnedis tciktii a lever as it really cxilts in nature, and 
eonl'sdered it ns lunteri/t/, coiifilting of atoms united by 
Golieliori ; and had he traced the intermediate preffures 
by whole means the two external weights arc put in 
oppolition to each other, or rather to the fupport given 
to the fulcrum j all difficulty w^mld have vaniffied. ( See 
what is faid on this fubjedt: in the article Strkatgj/i of 
^imhr, &1C. ) 

The quantity of goods which may be weighed by 
this in liniment depends on the weight of the counter- 
poife, and on the diilance CD from the fulcrum at 
which the goods are fiifpcnded. A double counter- 
poife hanging at the fame divifion wdll balance or indi- 
cate a double quantity of goods hanging at D ; and 
aiiycountcrpoifc w*ill balance and indicate a douhlcquan- 
tity of goods, if the diftance CD be reduced to onc- 
half. Many Itcelyards have two or moie points of 
fufpenfion D, to wdiich the fcalc may oceafionally he at- 
tached. F'g. 6. of Plate XCI. Vol. II. reprefents one 
of thefe. It is evident, that in this cafe the value or 
indication of the divifions of the long arm will be dif- 
ferent, acconling to the point from which the fcalc is 
fufpended. The fame divifion which would indicate 
20 pounds when CD is three inches will indicate 30 
pounds wdien it is two inches. As it would txpofc to 
chance of miliakes, and be otherwife troublefome to 
make this redudion, it is ufual to make as many divid- 
ed fcales on the long arm as there arc points of fufpen- 
iion D on the ffiort arm ; and each fcalc having its 
own numbers, all trouble and ail chance of miilakc 
is avoided. 

But the range of this inftrument is n^jt altogether at 
the plcafiire of the maker. Befidcs the inability of a 
neiiderbeam to carry a great load, the divifioin of the 
fcalc anfwcring to pounds or half pounds become very 
minute when the diilance CD is very Ihort ; aid the 
balance becomes Icfs delicate, tliat i*, Id’s fcnfibly affed- 


ed by fmall difftrenccs of weight. This is hccaufe in Steelyard, 
fuch cafes the thieknefs wliich it is ncceffary to give 
the edges of the nails dues thcflj bear a fcnfible propor- 
tion to the diAaiice CD between them ; fo that when 
tile balance inclines to one fide, that arm isifcnfihly 
ffiortened, and therefore the energy of the preponde- 
rating weight is leiTened. 

We have hitherto fiippofcd the fteelyard to be in 
equilibrio wlien not loaded. But this is not nccclfary, 
nor is it ufual in thofe which are commonly made. 

The long arm commonly preponderates confidenibly. 

This makes no difference, except in the beginning of 
the fcalc. The preponderancy of the long arm i? equi- 
valent to fome goods alrtady in the fcalc, fuppofe four 
pounds. Therefore when there are really 10 pounds 
in the feale, the counterpoife will balance it when hang- 
ing at the divifion 6, This divifion is therefore rec- 
koned 10, and the rell of the divifions are numbered ac- 
cordingly. 

A fcientific examination of the fictlyard will con- 
vince us that it isiufeiior to the balance of equal arms 
in point of feiifibility ; But it is extremely compendi- 
ous and convenient; and when accurately made and at- 
tentively ufetl, it is abundantly cxa<!‘t for moll commer- 
cial piirpofcs. We have feen one at I^cipzig which has 
been in ufe fince the year 1718, which is very fcnfible 
to a difference of one pound, when loaded with nearly 
three tons on the ffiort arm ; and we faw a waggon 
loaded with more than two tons weighed by it in about 
fix minutes. 

The ftet'lyard in common ufc in the different coun- 
tries of Europe is of a cou(lriid\ioii Hill fimpler than 
what we have defeiibed. It conlills of a batten of 
hard wood, having a heavy lump A (lig. 3.) at one 
end, and a fwivtl-liook B at the other. The goods to 
he weighed are fufpended on the hook, and the whole 
is carried in a loop of whip-cord C, in which it if. llul 
backward and forward, till the goods are balanced by 
the weight of tlie other ciui. The weight of the goods 
is cllimated by the place of the loop on a fcalc of divi- 
fions in harmonic progreffion. They arc marked (we 
prcfimie) by trial vvith known w'cights. 

The chief ufe that is now made of the flcelyard in 
thefe kingdoms is for the weighing of loaded waggons 
and carts. For this it is extremely convenicn:, and 
moie than fnfficiently cxadl for the piirpofe in view. 

Wc ffiall dvfcribe one or two of the moll remarkable ; 
and wc fliall begin with that at Leipzig ahxady men- 
tioned. 

This fteclyard is reprefenttd in fig. 4- as run out, 
and jnll about to be hooked for lifting up the load. 

The fteclyard itfelf is OPQj^aiid is about 12 feet long. 

The ffiort arm PQjras two points of fufpenfion c and 
and the flirrup wlueli carries llic chains for holding the 
load is made up with a double hook, inftcad of a double 
eye, that it may be eafily removed from the one pin to 
the other. For this purpofc the two hooks arc con- 
nefted above by a hafp or ftaple, which goes over the 
arm of tlie fteclyard like an arch. This is reprtfented 
in the little figure above the fteclyard. The fufpenfion 
is fliiftcd when the fteclyard is run in under cover, by 
hooking to this ftaple the running block of a fmall * 
tackle which hangs in the door tlirough which the 
fteclyard is run out and in. This operation is cafy, . 

^ F 2 butt 
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5 ifelyard. but neccnary, b^caufe theii^imipi cliains, and the make tlie repetitions of the fcalc extend as far as pof- SteeJyarci 

' ’ftage on which the load'fs placed, weigh fome hun. fible, having very little of it cxjirrflcd twice, or upon' 

^‘*‘^^** . . fcales, as is the cafe here* We fee iliat the fpacc 

The outer pin h is t j( inches, and the inner one c is correfponding to a hngle pound is a very fenhblequan- 
fevcii inches, diftant ft-om the great nail which refts in tity on both fcales, being one ninth of an inch on the 
the fheers. The other arm is about loi feet long, lirll two fcales, and one twentieth on the laft two. 
formed with an obtufe edge above. On the inclined This ver}' ponderous machine, with its inaffy weights, 
plane on each fide of the ridge is drawn the fcale of cannot be calily managed without fome aflillance from 
weights adapted to^he inner pin c. The fcales corre- mechanics. It is extremely proper to have it fufeep- 
fponding to the outer pin h are dr:.Hn on the upright tiblc of motion out and in, that it iniy be protected 
fdcs. The co^mterpoife Aides along this arm, hang- from the weather, wliich would Toon diltroy it by ruft. 
ing from a fiddle-piece rnade of brafs, that it may not The contrivance here is very ciiedlual, and abundantly 
contraA rttft. This motion is made eafy by means of iimple. 

Tollers. This is iieccfiary, hecaufe the counterpoife is When the fteelyard is not in ufe, it is fnpportcd at 
greatly above a hundred weight. This faddle-piecc has one end by the iron rod F, into which the upper end 
like two laps on each fide, on which are engraved ver- of the flieers is liooked. T!jc upper end of this rod has 

nitfr fcales, which divide their refpedive fcales on the a ilrong liook E, and a little below at a it is pierced 

irt-m to quarters of a pound. Above the faddlc is an with a hole, in wliich is a very diong bull or pin of 
arch, from the fummit of vvhich hangs a little jdum- tempered lied, having a roller on each end clofe to the 
met, which (hows the equilibrium of the fteelyard to rod on each fide. Thefe rollers reft on two joints, one 

the weigher, becaufc the Ihccrs ar<; four feet out of the of which is reprefeuted by MN, which tiaverfe the 

houfe, and he cannot fee their coincidence with the building, with juft room enough between them to al- 
necdle of the fteelyard. Laftly, Near the end of the low the rod F to hang frt-dy down. The other end O 
long arm arc two pins d and e, for fufpending occafion- of the fteelyard reiia in the bight of a large liai hook 
ally two ekc-W'cights for continuing the fcaie. Thefe at tlie end of a chain W, which hangs down between 
arc kept hanging on adjoining hooks, ready to be lifted the joints, and is inpported on them by a frame with 

on by a little tackle, which is alfo hooked irnm#diatcly rollers H. 7*his is conneded vvitli tlie rollers at CJ, 

above the pins d and e. which carry the fnetra by means of two iron rods, of 

The fedes of weights arc laid down on the arm as which one only can be feen. Thefe eonncfl the two 
follows ; Let the ckc-weightR appropriated to the pins fets of rollers in fiu.h a manner that they mull always 
d and e be called D and E, and call the counterpoife move together, and keep their dillancc invariable. This 

C. Although the ftlrrup with its chains and ftage motion is produced by means of an cndlofs rope HI 

weigh fome hundwls, yet the length and fizc of the ZLKVH pafting over the pulleys I and K, uhich turn 
arm OP gives it « prcponderancy of pounds. ' between the joiib, and hanging down in a bight bc- 
Hcre, then, the fcale of weights mull commence. The tween them. It is evident that by pulling on the part 
counterpoife weighs about 125 pounds. Therefore, LZ we pull the frame of rollers in the dirctiion GH, 

1. When the load hangs by the pin h, 14 inches and tlius bring the whole into the houfe in the pofitioii 
from the centre, the diftance Iroin one hundred to ano- marktd by ll>e dotted figure. It is alfo plain, that by 
tlieron the fcale is about 1 r inches, and the fjrft fcale pulling on the part LK we force the roller frame and 
(on the fide of the arm) reaches from 300 to 1200. the whole apparatus out again. 

In order to repeat or continue this, the eke-weight E It remains to fiiovv how the load is ralfed from the 
is hung on the pin r, and the counterpoife C is brought ground and weighed. When the fteelyard is run out 
back to the mark 300 ; and tlic two together balance for ufe, the upper hook E juft enters into tlie ring D, 
i ICO pounds hanging at Therefore a fecond fcalc is which hangs from the end of the great oaken kver 
begun on the fide of the arm, and continued as fir out BCA about 22 feet long, turning on gudgeons at C 
as tlic firft, and therefore its extremity marks 1000 ; about 5 feet from this end. From the other end A 

that is, the counterpoife C at 2000 and the eke-weight delcends a long iron rod SR, w hich has one fide formed 

E at e balance 2000 hanging at h, into a toothed rack that is afted on by a frame of 

2. 'I’o continue the fcale beyond 2000, the load muft wheel-work turned by an cndlefs ferew and winch C^. 

be hung on the inner pin r. The eke-weight E is Therefore when the hook E is well engaged in thlT 
taken oft, and the eke-weight D is hung on its pin ring D, a man turns the winch, and thus brings down 

d. The general connicrpoife being now brought clofe the cud A of the great lever, and raifes the load two 

to the Tlu’crs, it, together with the weight D at dy ba- or three inches from the ground. Every thing is now 

I luce 2000 pounds hanging at f. A fcalc is therefore at liberty, and the weigher now manages his weights 

begun on one of the inclined planes a-top, and conii- on thtrarm of the fteelyard till he has made an cqui- 

inu‘d out to 4000, which falls very near to the pin d, librium. 

each hundred pounds otvapying about five inches on We need not deferibe the operation of letting down 
the :irm.^ To ctmnpUlc the fcalc, hang on the ckc- the load, difengagiivg the fteelyard from the great 

vcight E on its pine, and bring back tlie counterpoife lever, and bringing it again under cover. The whole 

t o the fhetrs, and the three together balance 3800 of this fcrvicc is performed by two men, and may be 

lia'-g-ng at c. Therefore when the counterpoife is done in fuccefiion by one, and is over in five or fix mi- 
ru>w flul out to 4000, it muft complete the balance nuica. 

with 5800 hanging t.t c. The moft compendious and economical machine of 

Tt required a little confidcraiion to find out ^wluat this kind that we have foen itv pnc. full uf«d (we have 

propoition of the three weights C, 1 ), and E, would heard) for weighing the riders ©f racc-hoius, and .ft- 

* icrv^'^^rds 
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StcelyrifJ. trrwarJs applied to the more reputable fervicc of wtigh- 
jng loaded carriages. 

Fig. 5. id a plan of the machine. KLMN is the 
plan of a re(Stnngular box, which has 8 platform lid or 
cover, offize fufficient forplacing the wheels of a cart or 
wagTon. The bcix is about a foot deep, and is funk 
into the ground till ihc platform cover is even with t!ie 
furfacc. Ill the middle of the box is an iron lever fup- 
p6rted on the fulcrum pin / /•, formed like the nail of 
balance, which rtlls witii its edge on arches of hardened 
fteel firmly falU-ncd to the bottom of the box. This 
lever goes through c»nc fide of the box, and is furnifh- 
ed at its extremity with a hard Itecl pin / m, alfo 
formed to an edge below. In tlie very middle of tlj|^ 
box it is crofled by a third nail of hardened Heel g A, 
alfo formed to an edge, but on the upper fide. Thcfc 
three edges ate in one horizontal plane, as in a well 
m'-ide balance. 

In the four corners A, A', E', E, of the box are 
fn miy fixed fciiir blocks of tempered Heel, having their 
upper fnrfaccs formed into fpherierd cavities, well polifh- 
ed and hard tempered. ABCDE reprefenta the upper 
edge of an iron bir of conriderabk* ilreijoth, which rells 
on the cavities of the (led blocks in A and E, by means 
of two hard flcel finds ])roj''(:'tiug from Us under edge*, 
and formed into obtufc angled points or cones. Thcfe 
points are in a Hralght line parallel to the fide KN of 
the box. The middle part C of this crooked bar 
is faced with hard tempered Heel below, and is there 
formed into an edge parallel to AE and KM, by which 
it rells on the upper edge of the Heel pin g b which is 
in the lever. In a line parallel to AE, and on the up* 
per fide of the crot^ked bar ACE, are lixid tv\o Huds or 
points of hardened Heel 1) and D projc(. 4 ing upwards 
above half an inch. The plalfon.i cover has fourlhort 
feet like a Hool, terminated by hard Heel Huds, which 
lire Hiapcd into fphtrical cavities and well polilbed. 
With thefc it relU on the four Heel pfiints B, IV, D' 1 ). 

bar ACE is kneed in fnth a manner vertically, 
lh:it the points A, B, 1 ), E and the edge C are all in 
H luirizontal plane. Tliefe particulars will be belter un- 
da Hood by looking at the elevation in lig. 6. W'hai 
has been faid of the bar ACE mull be undeiHood as 
all’o faid of tlie bar A' C' E'. 

Draw through the centre of the box the line a b c 
perpcndiculfir to the line AK, BD. It is evident that 
the bar ACE is equivalent to a lever a b r, having the 
fnlcnim or axis AE rolling with its extremity C 0.1 tlic 
pin h g and loaded at b. It is alfo evident that a C is 
to rt ^ as the load on this lever to the prelfure wliith it 
cxcrtsoii the pinjf /a, and that the famepioportion fubfills 
between the whole load on the platform and the pref- 
furc which it exerts on the pin g h. It will alfo appear 
on an attentive coufi deration, that thi i proportion is no- 
wifv deranged in whatever manner the load is placed on 
the platform. If very unetjuably, the two ends of the pin 
g h may be unequally prefl'ed, and thcleverwi-ciiclied and 
itrained a little ; but the total prelfaic is not changed. 

If there be now placed a balance cw Hcclyard at 
the fide I.K, in fiicli a manner tlwt one end of it may 
be diredlly above the pin / m iu the end of the lever 
EOF, they may be conneclcd by a wire or HenJer rod, 
and a weight on the other arm of ti;e balance or fteel- 
yard may l»e put in eqnilibrio with any load that can 
be kid on the platform. A fmall countcrpcifcbcing 
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firH hung on to brdance the apparatus when unloaded, 
any additional weight wdll me^fure the load really laid 
on the platform. \i ah be 10 a r as i to 8, and EG 
to EF alfo as i to 8, and ifva common balance he 
ufed ahovr, 64 pounds on the platform will be brJanced 
by one pound in tiic fealc, and ct^cry pound will be: ba* 
lanced by .5;lh of fin ounce. This would he 3 ve ry con- 
vcniexit partition for moft purpofts, as it would enable 
iis to nfe a common balnnee and common weights to 
complete the machine : Or it may be made with a ba- 
lance of unequal arms, or with a Hcclyard. 

Some have thought to improve tliis initriimeni by 
lifmg edges likethofc of the nails uf a bidance, inflead 
of points. But unicfs made with uneorninon accuracy, 
they will render the balance very dull. The fmall de- 
viation of tlie two edges A and E, or of B and D, 
from pcrfccl parallclifm to KN, is equivalent to a broad 
furface equal to the uholc deviation. We imaging 
that, with no extraordinary care, the machine may 
made to weigh within Woth of the truth, which is cx- 
adl enough for any puipofe in commerce. 

It is iicceHbry that the points be auached to the 
bars. Some have put the pennts at A and E in the 
blacks of ilfcl failened to tlie bottom, becaiife the cavi- 
ty there lodged water or dirt, which foon deilroyed 
the iriHrumeiit with mil. But this occafioiis a change 
of proportion in the fu ll hver by any Hiifting of the 
crooktd bars ; .and this will frequently liapp* ti when 
the wheels of a loaded carl are pulhed on the platform. 
The cavity in the Hc< I Hud Hiould have a little rim 
round it, and it Hiould be kept full of od. In a nice 
machine a quarter of nuiiichof qiilckfilvcrwould effectu- 
ally prevent all thefe inconvenieucch. 

'riic fmpleH and moll economical form of this ma- 
chine is to have no balance nor feeond Hcvlyard ; hut 
to make the frH Heelyard EOF a Kver uf the fiiH 
kind, viz. having the fLiicruin between O and F, and 
allow it to projtti fvr beyond the !>v>x. The long or 
outward arm of this levei is then divided into a feale of 
weights, eommenriug at the fide of the box. A coun- 
lerp«)ife niuH be ehofen, fncfi jj v\ 111, i\ncn at the begn.- 
iiiiig of tlie feaJe, balance tlie iniallcil lead that will 
prohahly be exjmiixu. It vvill U coi. /LiiM t tv> caviy 
on this fcale by ineLns of cke-wcJghu hung un ai ll*.; 
e.Ure'n ’ity of the Ivver, and to 11 fv but o-a. mow able 
weii^lit. By tills mtllmd tlie dlv;:‘auis oi tivj hale 
v.’iU liavt: always one value. The In 11. an angeinciit is 
as follows ; Place the mark O at the I»rginni*.g of the 
fcale, and let it extend only to 100, if foi p.Jiind:* ; or 
to 1 1 2, if for ewts ; or to 10, if fa; Hones ; and let tiic 
cke-weighl be numbered 1, 2, 3. o.e. J.ct r!ic 

luwcll weight be marked on the bcim. This al- 
ways to be added to the weiglit fiiown by tlie opeia- 
tion. Let the ekc.wcightji Hand at the end of the 
beam, and let the general enunreipoife always hang at 
O. When the carl is put on the platform, the end of the 
beam lilts up. Hang on the heaviiH eke- weiglit that ii 
not fufficieut to prefs it down. Now complete the ba- 
lance by Hiding out the coiiulerpoirc. Suppofc the 
conilant load to lie 31 alb. and that the count. rpoil’e 
Hands at 86, and that ihe eke-weight is 9 ; we luve the 
load = 9 86 -|- 3 1 2 1 2 98I bs. 

STEELE (Sir Richard), was born about the y r?r 
1676 in Dublin ; in which kingdom one branch of the 
.family was puffclTL'd of a coiiudcrablc cHatc in thr 

cjuatv 


Stfclyu'd, 

iiirtlt.. 
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county ( f \Wxfoid. His f^tlicr, a coiinftllor at law 
ill Dublin,, was private iJec^rttary to James duke of 
Onnond ; but he was EngliHi extra^^ion : and his 
ion, while very youngi'' being carried to London, he 
pul him to fchool at^the Charter houfe, vi’hence he was 
removed to Merton pollege in Oxford. Our author 
left tlie univcrfity, ?which he did without taking any 
degree, in the full rcfobitiou to enter into the army. 
This IK'p was higjily difpleafing to his friends ; but 
the ardi;ur of his palTioii for a military life rendered 
him deaf to any other propofal. Not being able to 
procure a better (lation, he entered as a private gen- 
tleman ill the horfe guards, notwithftanding he there- 
by loit the fnccellion to his Irifli cllate. However, as 
he had a flow of good nature, a generous ojicnticfs 
and fiarikncL of fpirit, and a fparkliiig vivacity of wit, 
llicfe qualities rendered him the delight of the foldiery, 
and ptociircd him an enflgr.’s commiflon in the guards. 
In the mean time, as he lind made choice of a profef- 
iioii which fet him free from all the ordinary rellraints 
in youth, he fp ned not to indulge his inclinations in 
the wildell excx Ift 8. Yet his gaieties and revels did 
not pafs without fome cool hours of re/ledion ; it was 
in thefc that lie drew up his little licatife entitled 
"The Chrijlian Hero, with a defign, if wc may believe 
liimfelf, to be a check upon his pallions. For this 
piiipofe it had lain fome time by him, when he print- 
ed it in 1701, with a dedication to Lord Cutts, who 
had not only appointed him his private feentary, but 
procured for him a company in Lord Lucas’s regiment 
of fufilccis. 

The fame year he brought out his comedy called The 
Fiwer/ilt or Crlef <) la rnode. This play procured him the 
n giird of King William, who rcfolved to give him fome 
cilciuitil maiks of diis favour; and though, upon that 
prince’sdeath, his hopes were difappointed, yet, in the 
Ir'ginning of CJ^ieeu /Print’s reign, he was appointed to 
the pr<-htabl«- plate <-f ga/.eltter. He tiwed this poll 
to the fiiLiidihip of Loid Halifax and the carl of Sun- 
drrland, lo whom he had been recommended by his 
fehooirvllow Mr AdJifon. That gentleman alfti lent 
tiirn a lielpiiig luiud in promoting the comedy called 
The Tender JiuJb>2iuU which was atHed in I704 wdth 
great fcccefs. Hut his next play, The Lying Lover, 
lia J a vtryduTeTcnt fate, l^pt'u this rebuff from the 
llage, he tiivmd the fame humorous current into ano- 
tlier channel and early in the year 1709, he began to 
piiLlifh tlicTatler; w hich admirable paper was under- 
taken in c'orK-eii with Dr Swift. His reputation was 
p.rfe<5lly euahlilhed by this w'ork ; and, during the 
cviurfe of it, he wa'- 4 ’sde a commifTioner of the ftamp- 
duries in 17 ic. Upon the change of the miriiilry the 
fame year, he joined the duke of Marlborough, who 
had feveral years entertained africndfbip for him ; and 
upm Isis Clrace’sMifmiflion fiom all employments in 
1711, Mr Steele add reffed a letter of thanks to him 
for the fcrviccs which he had done to his country. 
However, as our author ilill contimicd to hold his 
place in the (lamp o£Sce under the new adinlniilration, 
he forbore entering wiih his pen upon political fub- 
jeCls ; but, adhering more clofely to Mr Addifon, he 
drop! the Taller, and afterwards, by the afTiitance 
chiefly of that ftcacly friend, be carried on the fame 
})lan much, improved, under the title of The SpeHator* 
'I’hc fuccefs of this paper was equal to theibr. 


mer ; which encouraged him, before the clofe of it, to Steolc. 
proceed upon the fame dcTigri in the chnraifter of the "v^ 
Guardian, This was opened in the beginning of the 
year 1713, and was laid down in Odtober the fame 
year. But in the courfe of it his thoughts look a, 
ftronger turn to politics: he engaged with great w-armth 
againli the miniftry ; and being determined to profe- 
cule liis views that w'ay by procuring a feat in the 
houfe of common &, he irnmediatt ly removed all oblU- 
cles thereto. For that purpofe he took care to pre- 
vent a forcible difmiflion from his pi.fl in ihc llamp of- 
fice, by a timely refignatioii of it to the earl of Oxford ; 
and at the fame time gave up a peiifion, which had becu 
till this time paid liim by the queen as a fervant to the 
late Prince George of Denmark. Tliis aonc, he W'* otc 
the famous Guardian upon the demolition of Dunkirk, 
which was publifhed Aug. 7. 1713 ; and the parlia- 
ment being diffolved next day, the Guardian was fooii 
foUow'cd by feveral other warm political tradls againli 
the adminillration. Upon the meeting of the new par- 
liament, Mr Steele having been rctiiriRd a member for 
the borough of Stotkbridge in Hanipfliire, took his 
feat accordingly in the houfe of commons ; but w as ex- 
pelled thence in a few days after, for w riting the clofc 
of the paper called the Bn^lijhman, and one of liis poli- 
tical pieces entitled the Crijis, Prcfently after his cx- 
pulflon, he piiblinicd propofaJs for writing the hiflory 
of the duke of Mailborough : at tlie fame time he alfo 
WTole the Spinjler ; and, in oppofition ltM.hc Examiner, 
he fet up a paper called the Reader, and coi.liiuicd puh- 
lifliiiig feveral other things in the fame fpiiil till the 
death of the queen. Immediately after which, as a re- 
w’urd for thefe fervices, he was taken into favour by 
her fuccefTor to the throne, King George I. He wt..) 
appointed furveyor of the royal ftablcs at Hampton 
Court, governor of the royal company of eoiiicdians, 
put into the commilfiou of the peace for the county 
of Middlefex, and in 1715 icteivcd the honour of 
knighthood. In the firll parliament of that king, he 
was chofen -membcT for Boroughbridge in Yorkfhire ; 
and, after the fupprcfllon of tb.e rebellion in the north, 
was appointed one of the commiffioners of the forfeited 
eftates in Scotland. In 1718, he buried his fecond 
wife, who had brought him a handfome fortune and a 
good eftatc in Wales ; but neither that, nor the ample 
additions lately made to his income, vs’ere fufficient lo 
anfwer his demands. The thougbtlefs vivacity of bis 
fpirit often reduced him to little fliifts of wit for its 
fupport ; and the projeft of the Fifli-pool this year 
owed its birth chiefly to the projedfor’s necefTities. 

This vcfTcl was intended to carry flfli alive, and with- 
out wading, to any part of the kingdom : but not- 
withflanding all his towering hopes, the fchemc proved 
very ruinous lo him ; for after he had been at an im- 
menfe expcnce in contriving and building his veflci, 
befldes the charge of the patent, which he had pro- 
cured, it turned out upon trial to be a mere projedl. 

His plan was to bring falmon alive from the coall of 
Ireland ; but thefe fllb, though fupplied by this contri- 
vance with a continual dream of water while at fea, 
yet uneafy at their confinement, ftiattercd thcmfclves to 
pieces again ft the ftdes of the pool ; fo that when they 
vvere brought to market they were worth very little. 

The following ytar he oppofed the remarkable peer- 
age bill ifi the houfe of commons; and, during the 

COlirfc 
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Rtc.le. courfc of this oppontion to the court, his liccnfe for 
ailing plays was revoked, and his pitent rendered in- 
ciTc^uah at the inftance of the lord chamherUin. He 
did his iitmoil to prevent fo great a lofs ; and finding 
every direft avenue of approach to his royal mailer 
effcAimlly barred againft him by his powerful adver- 
fary, he had rcconrfe to the method of applying to the 
public, in hopes that his complaints would reach the 
ear of hi.j fovereign, though in an indiredl courfc, by 
that canal. In this fpirit he formed the plan of a pc- 
ritjdical paper, to be publiflied twice a-week, under the 
title of the Theatre: the firft number of which came 
out on the 2d of January 1719-20. In the mean time, 
the misfortune of being out of favour at court, like 
other misfortunes, drew after it a train of more. Dur- 
ing the courfc of this paper, in which he had affumed 
the feigned name of Sir "John Edgar ^ he was outrage- 
ondy attacked by Mr Dennis, the noted critic, in a 
very abufivc pamphlet, cntulcd The Charader and Con» 
duR of Sir John F.tfgir. Tt) this infult our author 
made a proper reply in the Theatre. 

While he was ib'^iggling with all his might to fave 
liimfelf from ruin, he found time to turn his pen againft 
tlic mifeliicvous South-Sea fehemc, whi<-h had nearly 
brought the nation to ruiti in 1720 ; and the next year 
he was reftored fo his Oiiicc and authority in the play- 
houfe in Drury-Lans. Of this it was not long before 
he made an additional advantage, by bringmg his cc- 
k'bralcd comedy called the Confeious Levers upon that 
ilsgc, where it was adtd with pfodigioiu lii'Cvfc*; fo 
that the receipt there mull have been very ccnfiderablc, 
befides the profits accruing by the lale of tlu- copy, 
and a purfc of 500!, given to him bv the king, to whom 
lie dedicated it. Yet notwithftanding thefe ample fup- 
plich, about the year following, being reduced to the 
utinoft extremity, he fold liis lhare in the play lujufe ; 
and loon after commenced a law fiiit with the managers, 
whicii in 1726 was determined to his difadvantage, 
Havir.g now again, for tlie lull time, bnnight his for- 
tune, by the nioft heediefs ptcifulion, into a dcfperaic 
condition, he w'a-^ rcndeicd ahogctbtr incapable of re- 
trieving the lofs, by being feized with a paralytic dif- 
ordcr, which greatly impaired his underftanding. In 
thefe unhappy circumftanccs, he retired to his feat at 
Danguanor near Caennarthen in Wales, where he paid 
the laft debt to nature on the 2 ift of September 1729, 
and was privately interred, according to his own de- 
fire, in the church of Cacrmartlien. Among his pa- 
pers were found the inanufcripts of two plays, one 
called The Genlleman^ founded upon the eunuch of 
Terence, and the other entitled The School of ARton^ 
'both nearly finifhed. 

Sir Richard was a man of undiflerabled and exten- 
five benevolence, a friend to the friendlcfs, and, as far 
as his circumftances would permit, the father of every 
orphan. His works are chaftc and manly. He was 
a ftranger to the moft dillant appearances of envy or 
malevolence ; never jealous of any man'f growing re- 
putation ; and fo far from arrogating any praife to 
himfclf from his coujuiiclion witlj^,Mr Addifon, that 
he was the firft who defired him to diftinguiUi his pa- 
pers. His greateft error was want of economy ; how- 
fver, he was certainly the moll agreeable, and (if we 
may be allowed the cxprelfion) the moft innccent rake 
that ever trod the rounds of dilfipation. 


STEEPLE, an appendage erected generally on the Steepla 
weftern end of churches, to hold the bells. Steeples II. 
are denominated from their form, either fpires or tow'crs: . 

the firft nre fuch as afeend continually diminifiiing either 
conically or pyramidally ; tlic latter arc mere parallclo- 
pipeds, and are covered a-top platform like. 

STEERAGE, on board a Ihip, that part of the 
fhip next below the quarter deck, before the bulkhead 
of the great cabin, where the tteerfman ftands, in nioft 
fiiips of war. Sec Stxerino. 

STEERING, in navigation, the art of direfling 
the flilj/s way by the movemenu of the hcitn ; or of 
applying its efforts to regulate her coiirfe when /he ad- 
vances. 

The perfeflion of ftecring con fills in a vigilant af*- 
teiition to the motion of the fhipV head, f<' as to check 
every -deviation from the line of her courfc in the fir it 
inftant of its motion ; and in ajiplying m little of the. 
power of the helm a? prtflihle. By tin’s fir: will run 
more uniformly in a flraight path, as declining IcL tr) 
the right and left ; when as, if a greater effort of the 
helm IS employed, it will product’ a greater dcdinalirm 
from the courfc, and not only iniMtofe the difficulty' 
of llcering, hut alfo rrj<.tkr‘ a crooked and irregular 
track tlirougli the water. Sec Kflm. — T' he hclmfman 
fiiould ddrgcatly watcli the inovemeins of the head by 
the land, clouds, moon, or liars ; bccnufc, ahhoiigii 
tlic couife is in general regulated by ibe ciunp if>?, ytt 
the vibrations of the needle are not fo cpiickly per- 
ceived as the fillies of the Ihip’s head to the right or 
left, w'hicli, if not irnmedialcly rclLiaincd, will acquire 
nddilioiial velocity in every inftant of rheli motion, and 
demand a more powerful impnlfc of the lulm to re- 
duce them ; tlu application uf wliitli will operate to 
turn her head as far on the contrary iidc of her courfc. 

— The phralVs ufed in ffoeiing a fiiip vaty ac-ording 
to the rch'tion of the wind to her lourfe. Tlun?, if 
the wind is fair or large, the pliri.hs nlril !iy the pihit 
or olficer who fupeM-inri.nds the lleera^e arc, /Mf-/, //./r- 
toardf and fleddv. "^l^fic firft is intended to direCI the 
ffiip's courfc firth, r to the right ; the f/cond is to 
guide her farther to the left ; and tlic laft is deligncd 
to keep her exac'-tly in the line whereon ffie advances, 
according to the courfc preferibed. ’^i'he excefs of the 
firft and fccond movement is called hanl-a-^ftorff and 
hard-tifarbaard ; the firmer rT which gives her the 
greateft polfi hie inclination to llic right, and the lurtcr 
an equal tendency to the left. — If, on r hi* contrary, the 
wind ii foul or fcant, the phrafes are /.uf, thut, and mt 
nearer : the firft of whit h Is the order to keep her eJofe 
to the wind ; the fecond, to retain her in her preicut 
fitiiation ; and the third, to keep her fails fill. 

In a ftiip of war, the excicifc of fteenng the ffdp i*^ 
ufually divided among ft a number of the moft expert 
failors, W'lio attend the helm in theiv turns ; and are m *• 
cordingly called lifTr>neers, from the Ercnch term /into- 
nier, which fignifies “ lieimfman." The ftecrvge i^ 
conllantly fupervifed by the (puirttr niafters, who alfo 
attend the helm by rotation. In merchant fliips every 
feaman takes his turn i^r this fervirc, being direfl“<l i 

therein by the mate of the watch, or fome other olBeer. 

—As the fafety of a Ihip, and all contained therein, dc- u 

pends in a great meafiicc on the ftecrage or effedts of 
the helm, the apparatus by which it is managed ftioiild [ 

often be diligi ntly examined by the proper officeii. In- I 

deed^ 
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Sifganiura deed, a negligence in this important duty appears al- 
Strn, unpardonable, when the fatal clledts which may 

> . refult from it arc duly confidered. 

" STEGANIUM. See Slate. 

STEGANOGRAPHY, the art of feevet writing, 
or of writing in ciphers, known only to the perfons cor- 
refponding. See Cipher. 

STELLAR! A, Stichwort, in botany: A genus 
of plants belonging to the clafe of ticcandnay and order 
of tri^ynia ; and in the natural fyftem arranged under 
the 2 2d oider^ CaryophylU^. The calyx is pcntaphyl- 
louB and fjircading. Three are five petals, each divided 
into two fegments. The capfule is oval, unilocular, 
and polyfptrmous. There arc nine fpecies, the nemo- 
rum, dichotoma, radians, holoilcatgraiainea,rcr:tkaidcs, 
iindulata, bifiora, and arenaria. Three of thefc arc Bri- 
tifli plants. 1. broad -leaved lllehwort. The 

(lalks are about a foot or eighteen inches high, and 
branched in a panicle at the top. The leaves arc heart- 
fiuped, and of a paler green on the under than on the 
upper fide ; the lower ones l:)ciiig fupported by fool- 
{talks which arc hair)' and channelled; ihe upper ones 
are feiTilc. Tlie calyx is eredl, fomcw'hat hairy and 
white on the maigins. The petals aic bifid almoll to 
the bafe. There is a fniall nedtarium between the 
longer ftamina and the calyx. — 2. llohjlcuy grcaier 
llidiwort. The (talks are about two feet long; the 
petals arc neatly twice the length of the calyx, and di- 
vided to the bale. It is common in woods 

and hedges. 5. Icfs fUchwort. The ftem 

is hear a foot high. The leaves arc linear and entire, 
and the flow^iagrow in loofe panicles. It is frequent 
in dry pafiurea. There is a variety of this fpccies call- 
ed bo^Jiulioorty with fniooth, oval, feflile leaves, and 
few Icavei;, which grow's often in wot marOiy places. 
The llalk is quadrangular ; the petals fcarcely longer 
than the calyx, and bifid to tbc bafe. 

STELLA'l'E, among botanills, exprefle* leaves 
whidi glow not Icfs than fix at a joint, and arc arian- 
ged like the rays of a flar. 

ST EL LERA, German Groundsfl, in botany : 
A genus of plants btlonging to the clafs of v£fandriay 
and orcjr of monogyma ; and in the natuiivl fyftem ar- 
ranged under the 3 ill order, J^tprecuU, There is no 
calyx. The corolla is qiiadrifid. The (lamina are very 
fliort. There is only one fo;.d, which ii. black. Ipe- 
f'ltj; arc two in number, pafTcrina and tbamaijafme. 

STELLIONATE, m the civil law, a kind of crime 
cornmiltfd by a fraudulent bargain, whcie one of the 
paiticB fdls a thing for what it is not ; as if 1 fell an 
eftate for my own which belongs to another, or convey 
a thing as free and clear which is already engaged to 
another, or put off copper for gold, See. 

STEM, In botany, that part of a plant arifing out 
eF the root, and which fuliains the leaves, flowers. 


fruits, &c. By wafliing and rubbing the (lemsof trees, Stent 
their annual increafe L promoted; for the method of U. 
doing wbichj fee the article Tree. . 

Stmm of a a circular piece of timber into which 

the two udes 01 a (hip arc united at the fore end : 
the lower end of it is fcarfed to the keel, and the 
bowijprit reds upon its upper cod. The ftem is form- 
ed of one or two pieces, according to the fize of the 
vcflld s and as it terminates the (liip forward, the ei*ds 
of the v'ales and planks of the Tides and bottom are let 
into a groove or channel, in the midll of iu furfiice, 
from the top to the bottom ; which operation is called 
rabiting. The outfide of the lltm is ufinlly marked 
with a fcale, or divifion of ftet, according to its per- 
pendicular height from the keel. The iutentiun of 
this is to afeertain the draught of water at the fore 
part, when the (liip is in preparation for a fea voyage. 

See. ‘ The ftem at its low er end is of equal breadth and 
thicknefs with the keel, but it grows proportionally 
broader and thicker tow'ards its upper cxU'cmity. ^ee 
SniT^Jludding^ 

STEMMATA, in the hiffory of infedls, are three 
fmooth hemifphcric dots, placed generally on the top 
of the head, as in mod of the hymenoptcra and oilier 
clafles. The name was firft introduced by Linnaus. 

STEMODTA, in botany; A genus of plants hc- 
longttig to the clafs of didymmiiiiy and order of anghj^ 
fpermia ; and in liic natural fyftem ranging under the 
40th order, PirfuunU, 'Fbe calyx is quinqut partite ; 
the corolla bil'ubiated ; there aie Fourllamina; each of 
th.e filaments aic bifid, and have two antlieisc. 'Fhe 
capfule is bilocular. There is only one fpccies, the ma- 
ritima* 

STE.MPTIYLA, a word uftd by tbe ancients to 
cxprellb tbe bulks of grapes, or the remains of the 
prciTinga of wine. The fame word is alio uled by Ibir.c 
to exprcTs the remaining luafs of the olives, after the 
oil is preffed out. 

STEMPHYLITES, a name given by the ancients 
to a foil of wine preffed hard from the huflts. 

STEMPLES,in mining, evofa bars of wood in the 
(liafts which ate funk to mines. 

In many places the way is to fink a peipendicnlar 
hole, or fliaft, the fidcs of which they ftrengtben from 
top to bottom with wood-work, to prevent the eaith 
from falling in : tbe tranfverfe pieces of wood ufed to 
this purpofe they call Jlcwplest and by means of thtfe 
the miiitrs in fomc places defeend, without nfing any 
rope, catching hold of ihcfc with their hands and 
fec^. 

STEMSON, in a ftiip, an arching piece of tlmbi.r 
fixed within the apron, to reinforce the fcarf llKveof, 
in the fame manner as the apron fupports the fcarf of 
the ffeni. In large flips it is ufually formed of two 
pieces. 


STENOGRAPHY. 
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CH A P. 1. 

^‘’HE art of ftcno^aphy, or fhort writing# was 
known and pradlilcd by moft of the ancient citi* 
liXed nations. The Egyptians, who were diftinguifhed 
for learning at an early period, at firft exprefTed their 
words by a delineation of figures called hiern^lyphifs^ 
A more concife mode of Writing fee ms to have been 
afterwards introduced^ In whicn only a part of the 
fyrnbol or pidfure Was drawn. This anrwefed the 
^ purpofe of fhort-hand in fomc degree. After them 
‘ Vide- 5 ua.- the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans *, adopted 
ttr/^ Dio^, different methods of abbreviating their words and fen- 
J.aertiuj^ tences, fiiited to their rcfpcdlive languages. The ini- 
^utar,,ht the finals, or radicals, often ferved for whole 

words ; and various combinations of thefe-Jbmetimes 
formed a fentencc. Arbitrai*y marks were likewife em- 
ployed to determine the meaning, and to afTill legi- 
bility ; and it feems probable that every writer, and 
every author of antiquity, had Tome peculiar method 
of abbreviation, calculated to facilitate the exprefCon of 
his own fentiments, and intelligible only to himfelf. 

It is alfb probable, that fomc might by thefe means 
take down the heads of a difoourfc or oration ; but few, 
very few, it is prefumed, could have followed a fpeakcr 
thiough all the meanders of rhetoric, and noted with 
prccifion every fy liable, as it dropt from his mouth, 
in a manner legible even to tbemfclves. 

To arrive at fuch confummatc pcifeif^ion in the art 
was referved for more modem times, and is flill an ac- 
i^uiiition by no means general. 

In every langnage of Europe, till about the clofe of 
the i 6 tli century, the Roman plan of abbreviating (viz. 
fubllitutiiig the initials o: raclipals, with the help of ar- 
bitrarics, for words) appears to have been employed. 
Till then no regular alphabet had been invented cx- 
prcfsly for flenugraphy, when ait Englilh gentleman of 
the name of WilHs invented and publifhed one (a). His 
plan was foon altered and improved, or at leaft pretend* 
cd to be fo. One alteration fucceeded another 5 and at 
intervals, for a feries of years pall, fomc then of inge- 
nuity and application have compofed and publiihed 
VoL. XVII. Part 11. 


fyftems of ffenography# and doubtlefs have thcmfelv^s 
reaped all the advantages that attend it. But among 
the various methods that have been propofed, and the 
different plana that have been adopted by individuals, 
none has yet appeared fortunate enough to gain gene- 
ral approbation ; or proved fufficicntly fimple, clear, 
and concife, to be univcrfally (luclied ud praAifed. 

Some fy Items are replete with unmeaning fynnbolB, 
perplexing arbitraries, and ill-judged contractions ; 
which render them fo difficult to be attained by a com- 
mon capacity, or ordinary application, that it is not 
to be wondered at if they have funk into ncglcft, and 
arc now no longer known ( c). Other fyUcma, by being 
too prolix, by containing a multiplicity of charadlers 
and thofe chara£ler 8 not fiuiple or cafily remembered, 
become ineffectual to the purpofe of expedition, and are 
only fuperiur in obfeurity to a common hand. Some, 
again, not only reje<5^ all arbitraivies and contraftionf, 
but^cvcii prepofitionii and terminations; which lalt, if 
not too lavifiily employed and badly devifed, highly 
contribute to proniotc both expedition and legibility; 
and thougli they reduce their characters to fewer than 
can poffibly exprefs the various modifications of found, 
yet they make nearly one half of them complex. In 
the ilifpofitiou of the vowels, there is the grcatell per- 
plexity in mod fydctns. A dot is fometimes fubdily- 
cd for all the vowels indifcriininalely, and the judgment 
is left to determine which letter out of fix any dot is in- 
tended to exprefs ; or a minute fpace is allotted them; 
fo that unlef** they be arranged with mathematical pre* 
cifion they cann((>t be dilUnguiflied from one another ; 
but fuch a minute attention is incunfident with the 
nature of Ihorl-hand, which fhuuld teach us to write 
down in a fliort time, as well as in fraall bounds, what 
w'e wifli to prtferve of what we hear. Nor is the plan 
of lifting the pen and putting the next .confonant in 
the vowel^B place, intlic middle of words, lefa liahle to 
objeflions ; or that of reprefeming all the vowels by 
diftirnfl chara 6 lcis, being obvioiilJy ill calculated for 
facility and defpatch, and conlequcntly inadmiffible into 
any urefiil fyftem. 

It is to be confeffed, that the perfon who firR pro- 
5 G pofed 


(a) The value of Renography is not unknown to the learned ; and the care and fuccefs with which it has 
been lately cultivated in thefe kingdoms will, in all probability, foon render it an ubjedt of general aUentiou. 
'No one, however, appears to us to nave fimplified and improved the art fo much as Dr Mavor, author of Uni- 
verfa! Stenography^ who has liberally permitted us to prefent our readers witli a complete view of his fchome. 
To thofe who wilh to become proficients in Short-writing, we carricRly recommend his entire publication 
(printed for Cadcll and Davis, Strand, London), which in many fchools of the firR reputation now forms a de- 
ferved clafs-book. 

(b) Mr Locke fays, a regular methdd of (hort-writing feems to be known and praftifed only in Britain^ This 
is not now the cafe ; and indeed there is no reafon to doubt whether cbaraflers may not be invented to expref'; 
the various founds, or letters, employed in any language, cither ancient or modern. 

(c) A hR of writers on Renography. Mr Adtly, Aldridge, Angell, Annet, Blandcmore, Bloffet, Botlcy, 

Bridges, Byrom, Coles, Crofs, Dix, Everardt, Ewen, Faccy, Farthing, Gibbs, Grarmc, Gnmey, Heath, Holdf- 
worth, Hopkins, Jeake, Labourer, Lane, L’de, Macauley, Mafon, Mavor, Metcalfe, Nicholas, Palmer, Rich, 
Ridpath, Shelton, Steele, Tanner, Taylor, 4%tckncffc, Tiffcn, WcbRcr, Wcllon, Williamfon, Willis, B. P. 
and Willis, &c* * 
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*]K>red the omilEon of vowels in the middle of words 
{d), which it is obvious are not wanted, and invented 
letters, which could be vonncAed as in a running hand 
without lifting the pen in the middle of the word, made 
a real improvement on the works of his predcceiTors. 
But, in fine, moft fydeina, either in their plan or execu- 
tion, labour under fome capital defe6t, attended with 
circumftances highly difeouraging to the learner, and 
which ill a great meafurc defeat the end of their in- 
vention, by being too complicated to be learned with 
eafe and remembered with accuracy, or to be pradlifed 
with the expedition which is requifite ; aad fo diffi- 
cult to be deciphered, that a man can fcarcely read 
w'hat he has jud written. 

To obviate thefe defcf^s; to provide againft prolixity 
and concifenefs, which might occafion obfeurity ; to 
exhibit a fyfiem founded on the fimplcil principles, 
which might be eafily learned and read, and yet be ca- 
pable of the utmod expedition-— we.*c the motives that 
gave rife to the prefent attempt. 

This method will be found different from any yet 
publiihedj and fuperior to all in the dirpoCtion of the 
vowels and the facility of arranging them t the confu- 
fion in placing which feems to detradl from the merit 
of the bed performances on tlie fubjed ; and it may 
be affirmed, without odentation, that charadlcrs fim- 
pler in their form, and more pei fe6t in their union, have 
not been applied to the art of denography. 

As well as it could be determined, the Ample d charac- 
ters are appropriated to the letters mod ufually em- 
ployed { indeed, as far as poifibic, thofe which are com- 
plex have been rejected ; but as it was an obje£l always 
kept in view that the writing fliould be on a line, a few 
are admitted into the alphabet for that reafon. 

The chara^fers for the double and triple confonants 
arc the calird that could be invented, confident with 
pcTfpicuity ; for care has been taken to provide 
againd all obfeurity which might aiife by adopting 
letters too fimilar in their formation ; and with re- 
fpe£t to the prepofitions and terminations, thofe which 
occur mud frequently are exprefled by the fimplcd cha- 
racters, which will be found perfectly eafy in their ap- 
plieaciou. 

The arbitraries are few in number (f) and the arbN 
irary abbreviations, as they arc entirely from the letters 
of the alphabet, and cliofen from fome thoufands of 
words in common ufc, will well repay ihc learner for 
an hour’s trouble in committing them to memoiy. 

The lad chapter lays down a fchcine of abbreviation, 
comprifed in a few rules, perfedly caiy to be nnderAuod 
aqd pratiifed by proficients in this art, which wc hope 
will aniwer the expe^tion of the author, and will be 
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found free from the perplexity complained of in many 
fydcflM where abbreviation is admitted. The principal 
ruUrs are new, are fo eafy^ foextenfive in their ufc, and 
fo confident withvexpedition and k^bility, if applied 
with judgn>ent, that they alone might fuffice. The 
learner is bbwever advifed by no means to adopt ariy 
of them, till experience has convinced hhn that they 
may be ufed without error or injury to legibility. All 
abbreviating rules are fuited to thofe only who have 
made fomeprogrefs in the denographic art ; foraltho’ 
they certainly promote expedition in a wonderful man- 
ner, and afford the greated cafe to a proficient, yet a 
learner, as expedittOTi^ is not his fird, though his ulti- 
mate view, fliottld admit of nothing that in the lead 
renders the reading difficult. 

CHAP. II. 

T 

The Englifh alphabet oonfids of twenty-fix letters ;Thcg.*ncr.J 
fix of which are vowels, r, i, 0 , », and y ; and the pniinph iof 
other twenty confonants, c, dyf^ h^jf i, /, m, 

/i V* r, j, /, V, tv, X, and a. ' 

This alphabet, as is obferved by the beft grammari- 
ans that have written on the language, is both defedfive 
and redundant in exprcfling the various modifications 
of found *. ^ 

Cudom or prejudice has affigned fomclctters a place, " 

when others would with much more propriel) , ex- 
prefa the fame found ; and to this may be added, that Criimf 
feveral letters, fometimes in one word, feem to be ^Ci-HberhbHs 
mitted for no other reafon than to perplex a young 
ginner or a foreigner, as an obftrudlion to true pronun- ^ 
ciation, and to add to the apparent length of the woid, 
when they are entirely quiefeent and ufelcTs. That 
this is the genius of the orthography of uur language 
mull be perceived by the moll fupcrficial ol>fervcr j but 
no modern tongue is abfoluUdy free from the fame ex- 
ceptions, In particular, the French has a great 
number of dormant letters, which, it is obvious, ren- 
der the pronunciation more difficult and perplexing to 
leanicrs (c). 

But as it is neither our bufinefs nor our intention, to 
propofe a mode of fptUing different from that in coin- 
mon ufe, when applied to printing or long-hand writing 
(iiuce feveral innovators in orthography have fallen iiip 
to contempt, and their plans have been only prefervrd 
as beacons to warn others of the folly of endeavouring 
lo fubvcrl dlabllfhed principles J); wc fliall only ab-§ prefoa 
ftrve, that in lleiiography, where the moft expeditious jthnjunt 
and concife method is the bell, if Conlifieiit .with, per- 
fpicuity, the following fimple rules arc (Ludiouily to be 
regarded and pra^iifed. 

Rule I. All quiefeent confonants in words are to 

be 


(o) Mr Byrom rejedlcd vowels entirely in the middle of words, as others before him had only done partfalfy. 

• Without critjeally examining the executive part of his performance, which is very defedive, it nnift be owned, 
that tt is above the reach of human ingenuity to exceed his general plan ; which for ever muff be the bafis of 
every future rational fyftem. 

f eJ Thofe for ih and ch may be either made upright or floping to the right. 

'^r) Thefe arc not by any means preferibed ; they may be employed or not according to the fancy of the 

(c) The Latin ^nd Greek claim a juft fuperiority over every modern tongue in this refpeft. In them no con- 
fufHM or dofiht can arife from the matinef of fpelling ; and the reader can fcarccly l>e wrong (unlefs in quafntity) 
tu foundiag fliU t he Idters he fees. 
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be dropped ; and the orthography to be diredked only 
by the pronunciation : which being known to all> wiU 
(he coriTo- fender this art attainabie by thofe who cannot 
Dduts. precifion in long-haud* 

Rule IL When the abrence of confonantSt not 
tirely dormant can be.eaiily known, they may often be 
omitted without the leaft obfcuiity. 

Rule 111. Two or fometimes moreconfonanU ntayi 
tor promote greater expedition, be exchanged for a tingle 
one of nearly timilnr iouiid i and no ambiguity as to the 
meaning enfue (h). 

Rule IV. Wlien two confonants of the fame kind 
or fame found come together^ without any vowel be- 
tween them, only one is to be exprefled ; but if a vowel 
or vowels intervene, both are to be written : only ob- 
ferve, if they are perpendicular, horizontal, or oblique 
lines, they mull only be drawn a fize longer than ufual ; 
and characters with loops mull have the tize of their 
heads doubled j|. 

Miglit is to be written mi/, tight jf/, machine mqjhin^ 
enough enuft laugh laj\ prophet pro/a, phyfics 
through ihro\ foreign foreiif fovereign foveren^ pfalm 
ykvR, receipt refet^ write rr/e, wrigbt ri/, ifland iland^ 
knavery naveryt temptation temtatiottf l^nife ni/h^ itick 
thigh tLif honour onour, indictment inditment^ ac- 
quaint aqumnt^ chaos haos^ 8cc. 

PvcomiTule Strength Jlrenth^ length hnih^ friendfliip frenjhip^ 

• xc'mplifi* connect conneh^ commandment {omnnment^ conjundt con* 
(■li juntt humbk; humht lumber lumcr^ flumber Jlumer^ num- 
ber numerf exemplary esccmlaryy &c. 

Third rule R-ocks roxy adls ah or axy fadts fah or faxy diftridts 
ixempliii- or disirlxy affedts afeh or afexy aiHidls ajliks or 

rd- qfi'txy conquer hnkry 5tc. 

6 Letter Utery little UiUy command comand, error erar, 

terror ieroty &c. But in rememhery moment^ Jittery and 
cxcniplifi- words, where two confonants of the fame name 

have an intervening vowel, both of them muit be writ- 
ten. 

Thefe four rules, with their examples, being care- 
fully confidcred by the learner, will leave him in no 
doubt concerning the difpolition and management of 
the confonants in this fcheme of tiiort-writing ; wc Oiall 
tliercfore proceed to lay down rules for the application 
of the vowels with cafe and expedition* 
kults^for Ru l E 1. Vowels, being only timple articulate founds, 

cIm vowels, though tlufy are the connedlives of confonants, and em- 
ployeid in every word and every fyllablc, are not necef- 
fary to be inferted in the middle of words; becaufe the 
confonants, if fully pronounced, with the ailillance of 
connexion, will always difeover the meaning of a word, 
and make the writing perfcdlly legible. 

^ Rule 11. If a vowel is not ftrongly accented in the 
' incipient fyllable of a word, or if it is mute in the tinal, 
it is likewife to be omitted ; bccaufe the found of the 
incipient vowel is often implied in that of the tirft con* 
fanant,. which will c^ufcquently fupply its place* 

JEIule 111. But if the vowel conilitutes the tirll or 
lali fyllable of a w'ord, or is (Irongly accented at its 
beginning or end, that vowel is continually to be writ- 
ten. 
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Rule IV. Jf a word begins or ends with two 
mm vowels though feparated, or when there is. a coa- 
lition of vowels, as in dipthongtand tripthongs ; only 
one of them is to be exprelTedi which mull be that 
which agrees beft with the pronunciation. 

Rule V. In monofyllables, if they begin or end* 
with a vowel, it is always to be inferted, uiilcfs the 
vowel be c mute at the end of a word. 

Such are the general principles of this art ; in vindi- 
cation and fupport of which it will be needlefs to offer 
any arguments, when it is confidered that hrevity.and 
expedition arc the chief objedls, if confiflent with legi- 
bility ; and the fubfequent fpecimens in the orthography 
recommended will, we hope, be fufficient to fhow that 
there is no real deficiency in the laft meotioned parti- 
cular. 8 

He who md us mft be etrnl, grt, nd, mnptnt. It is Specimen 
ur dty, as rfnl bngs, to frv, Iv, nd ©by bm.-— A mn tht 
wd avd blm, fhd be frktnfpk in al hs axns, nd ndvr wth ftenogS- 
al hs mt to pis evry bdy.— -I wd nt frm any knxns wth phy. 
a mn who hd no rgrd fr hmslf; nthr wd I blv a mn who 
hd ons tld me a li.— -Onr is of al thngs the mil dfklt to 
prfrv ntvufhd ; nd whn ons mpchd, Ik the chftty of a 
wmn, nvr fhns wth its wntd Iftr. — Wth gd mnrs, 
kmplfns nd an efy pit adrs, mny mk a fgr in the wrl, 
whs mntl ablts wd ^rtiy hv rsd thm abv the rnk of a 
ftmn.— Idlns is the prnt of a thfnd msfrtns, wch ar nvr 
tit by the ndflrs ; it is a pn nd a pn/hinnt of itdf, mi 
brngs wnt nd bgry in its trn. — Vrtu is the frft thng tht 
flid be rgrdd; it is a rwrdof itslf; mks a mn rfpktble 
hr, nd wl mk hm etrnly hpy hrftr. — Prd is a mtt prnfs 
psn, wch yt W8 plntd by hvn in ur ntr, to rs ur emlsn 
to irntt grt nd wrthy krktrs or axns, to xt in us a $1 fr 
wht is rt nd gft, nd a Idbl ndgnfn gnll oprfrs nd wrkrs 
of any knd of nkty; in flirt, to mk us st a prpr vhi upn 
iirflvs, nd dfps a wrtbls flo, hu evr xltd. Ths fr prd is 
a vrtu, nd my glUy be kid a grtns of fl. Bt prd, Ik 
othr pfns, gnrly fxs upn rng obgks, or is apld in rng 
prprlns. llu kinn is it to fc a rich ivhm evry vs hs 
rndrd mfrblc, nd evry fly kntintbl, ving hmslf on hs hi 
brih, nd bftng ths ilflrs nffttrs, of whrn he nhrts 
nthng bt the nm or ttl ! ufftrs who if tliy nu hm, wd 
dfii thr dpiidnt wth knlmt. But al prJ of ths frl is 
fly, nd evr to be avdd. 

CHAP. III. 

A# the whole of this art depends upon a regular me- 
thod and a finiple alphabet, we have not only endea- 
voured to eftablifh the former on fatisfaflory principles, 
but have been careful to appropriate, according to tiic 
comparative frequency of their occurrence, fiirh charac- 
ters for the letters as, after repeated trials and altera- 
tions, were conceived to be the bcfl adapted for de- 
fpatch. 

The ftcnographic alphabet coiififts of i8 diflinft cha-.Stenugn- 
ra^ers (viz. two for the vowels and. the. reft for thephic alphs- 
confonants), taken from lines aud. femicircular cufvaf j***^^* 
the formation and application of whud^ wc ftialLnow 
explain, beginning with the vowels. 

For the three tirft vowels, u, /> and f| a ^omma h ap- 
5 ^ * I , . . ! .! .proprialcd 


• , ' * -'1 ' ’ " - ' ■ ■ ; . 

{9t,) By this, rule likewife q and v in the middJu pf words^ ,bpt nevpr in the beginning,, may be .exchanged 
for i and /, when they admit of an eafier connexion with fhe following charadcr^ pr wiRmake like writing, ap- 
pear neater* 
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fipipmted in different pofitione ; and for the other 
three, o, m, and j?, a point. The comma and point, 
when applied to. a and ia to be placed, as in Plate 
CCCCLXXXII. at the top of the next charaAcr ; 
when for e and a, c^poiite to the middle ; and when 
for i and at the bottom* 

Tbii arrangement of the rowels is the moft fimple 
and diftind than can cafily be imagined. Places at the 
top, the middle, and the bottom of charaders, which 
malce three different politions, arc as eafily diftinguifhed 
from one another as any three feparate charaders could 
l>c ; and a comma is made with the fame facility aa a 
point. 

Simple lines may be drawn four different ways; per- 
pendiciilar, iiorixontal, and WMth an angle of about 45 
degrees to the right and left. An afeending oblique 
line to the right, which will be perfcdly diftind from 
the reft when joined to any other cliaradcr, may like- 
wife be admitted. Theft charaders being the fimpleft 
in nature, are afligned to thefc five confonants which 
nioft frequently occur, vi 7 . /, r, /, c hard or k, and c foft 
II or f. 

Circlet* Every circle may be divided with a perpendicular and 
horizontal line, fo as to form likewife four diftind cha- 
ruders. Thefe being the next to lines in the fimplicity 
of their formation, we have appropriated to them Tor 
r 7 , and », nr. 

Curves and The charaders exprefling nine of tlie confonants arc 
hnrs. all pcrfedly drttindl; from one another; eight only le- 
iTiain wliich are needful, viz. /, g or k, p, g, t», w, 
and X. To find charaders for which w^e tmift have rc- 
courfe to mixed curves and lints. The charaders which 
we have adopted are the fimplcft in nature after tliofe 
already applied, admit of the cafieft joining, and tend 
to preferve lineality and beauty in the writing. 

It muft be obferved that we have no charader for c 
wheu it has a bard ibund, as in cajtle ; or foft, as in 
€Uy ; for it inturally lakes the found of it or j which 
iu all cafes will be fufficient to fiipply its place. 

K likewife is veprr fented by the fame charader as / ; 
only with this difference, r is WTittcn with an afeending 
ftrokf ( 1 ), and / with a defeending ; which is always 
to be known from the maBiier of its union with the 
following charader ; but in a foy monofyllablcs where 
r is the only confonaiit in the word, and confcqucntly 
ftands alone, it is to be made as is ffiown in the alpha- 
bet for diftindion’s fake. 

Z, as it is a li ttcr fcldom employed in the Englifii 
language, and only a coarfer and harder expreflion of x, 
muft be fupplied by x whenever it occurs ; as for Zede^ 
kutb wiite Sedehiah^ dec. 

CHAP. IV. 

Thk prepofitions and terminations in tliis fcheme arc 
fo fimple, that the greateft benefit maybe reaped from 
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them, and eery little trx)uble required to attain them ; 1.I 

as the incipient letter or the incipimt cotiTonant of all “ 
the prepofitions and of feveral of the terminations termi- 

ufed to exprefs the. whole. But although in Plalr nation# 
CCCCI.XXXIT* fufficicnt fpecimens arc given of the 
inanncr-’of their appltcalTon ^ that the learner of Icfs in- 
genuity or more flow perception may have cvciy affift- 
ance, we have fubjoined the following dircdions, 

Rulk I. The prepofition is always to bs written 
without joining, yet fo near as plainly to fhow what 
word it belongs to ; and the bed way is to obferve the 
fame order as if the whole was to be counedrd. 

Rule II. A prepofition, though the fame letters 
that conffitiite it may he met with in the middle or et-d 
of a word, is never to be ufed, becaufeit would txpofe 
to obfeurity. 

Rule III. Obftrve that the prcpofilion omui is ex- 
preflVd by the vowel 0 in its proper pofition ; and for 
anfi, anlay nnte, by the vowel /i, which the radical part 
of the word will cafily dilUnguifh from being only fimple 
vowels. 

The ill ft rule for the prepofitions is (allowing fuch 
exceptions as may be feen in the IMatc) to be obferved 
for the tcrminatioiiR ; and alfo the fecond mut/itis mutan^ 
dis : except that whenevci\y/x,/«x, /yx, cious, tiotUf and 
ces occur, they are to be expreffccl as diredted in the 
fourth rwlc for the confonants, w’hcthtr in the begin- 
ning, middle, or end of words ( k ). 

Rule IV. Theterminative charafter for tir.Vnfion^ 
cion^ ciant iiav, is to be expreffed by afmall circU joined 
to the neareft letter, and turned to the right ; and the 
plurals tionSfJionjf chnSf ciatiSf tiatiSf tience^ by a dot on 
the fame fide. 

Rule V. The terminativc charaftcr for is to he 
cxprcfTcd likewife by a fmall circle, but drawn to the 
left hand; and its plural ings by a dot (l). 

Rule VI. The plural fign x is to be added to the 
terminativc chara6lcrs when ncccffary. 

Rule VII. The feparated termiaationR are neverto 
be ufed but in polyfyllables or words of more fyllablcs 
than one. 

Thcfc rules duly obferved will point out a method as 
concife aud elegant as can be delired, for expreffing the 
moft frequent and longeft prepofitions and terminations 
in the Englifii language. If it fiiould be thought nc- 
ceffary to increafe their number by the addition of 
others, it will be an cafy matter for any one of the leaft 
difeernment to do fo, by proceeding on the principles 
before laid down. 

CHAP. V. 34 

, , Rules for 

Though a more concife method of writings or more abbrevia- 
numerous abbreviations, may not be i&difpcnfably ne-tions 
ceffary, if the foregoing direftions be praftifed for a- 
confiderable time, yet contraAions will be found ex- 
tremely 


(1) The charaAcr for when lineality requires it, may be made from the bottom and inverted (fee Plate 
CCCCLXXXII.) And often h may be omitted entirely, or a vowel may be fubftituted in its ftead, without 
any injury to legibility, it being rather a breathing than letter. r i. • 1 l 

(k) Butin a few words where three horizontal charaAers meet, it will be better to exprefs theA^f, &c. by the 

femiclliptical charaAcr iu Plate CCCCLXXXlT.-oppofifce^ioiiiiw . , . r , , Vi /r 

(l) In horizontal charaAcrfl,by the left hand is meant the top, and by the nght the fpacc below the letter (iee 
iVjotned, Plate CCCCLXXXII. ) In all other charaAer# tbc righi and left pofilions wdl naturally be known, 

3 
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trefntly oiiftil and convenictit to th6fe who hafte atiahtw 
ed a proper knowledge of the fubjeCl, and lead a 
greater degree of expedition, at the fame time that the]^ 
diminifli the hibour of writing. It has been obferved id 
the introdudition, that abbreviations are oidy to be em« 
ployed by proficients in this art ; becaufe expedition is 
not the firlt, though the ultimate, objc£l in view : and 
that an eafy legibility is of the utmod confequcnce to 
the learner; which, however, cannot be preferved, if 
he adopts too foon thofe very rules which in time will 
afford liim the greatcll cafe when applied with judge- 
ment. 

The following fhori and pradlical mice will be found, 
wc hope, fnlly adequate to every purpofe for which tky 
were inteiidcd, and are far fuperior in the facility^of 
their application to any which we have feeii. 

Rui.k I. The ufual abbreviations in long-hand arc 
• always to be followed ; as Mr for Matter, M. D. for 
Do£lor of Phyfic, and Ahp. for Archbifhop, S:c. 

Rule 11. Subttantivcii, adjcdtiv-cs, verbs, and parti- 
ciples, when the fenfe will direct to the meaning, are 
to be expreffed by their initial confonant with the di- 
llinguittdng marks exhibited in Plate CCCCLXXXII. 
viz. a fubftantive mutt liave the dot exadlly over its ini- 
tial confonant ; an adjedtive mutt have a dot under it ; 
a verb is to be expn-ffed by a comma over its initial con- 
fonant; and a participle by a comma under (m). Thcfc 
being the four principal parts of fpecch will be fuffi- 
cient ; and an adept will never be at a lofs to know 
w'hen he can with fafety apply ihia rule to them. 

Rule III. To render the writing more legible, the 
hatt letter of the word may be joined to the firtt, and 
the proper mark applied. 

Rule IV. The conftituent or radical part of words, 
efpccially if they arc long, will often ferve for the whole, 
or fometimes the ftrtt fyllable ; as, we ought jd mode- 
rate our ex, by our a man’s man, commonly 

lhape his for, 

Rulf V. All long words without exception may 
have tltcir prcpoiitions or terminations cxprcfTcd by the 
incipient confonant of fuch prepofition or tcimination. 

Rule VI. When there is a great dependence be- 
tween the parts of a fcnteuce, the initial letter will often 
fuflicc; as L. is the capital of Great B,; the eldett S. 
of the king of Great B. is ftyled prince of /T. Every 
one, it is prefumed, will allow this to be perfedlly le- 
gible in long-hand, then why may it not in ftcuogra- 
phy ? 

Rule V IT. The terminations ne/s and /t/i may be 
omitted ; as fnithfulnejs is only to be written ; 
forwardnefsy forward ; heedhfs^ heed ; Jluhlornnefs^Jluh- 
horn, 8 lc, 

Rule VIII. The fccond and third perfons of verbs, 
ending in eth and ef, may be exprefied by / ; as, he 
loves, thou tenches: inttcad of he loveih, thou teacheft : 
or evCn without s ; as he /our, &c. 

Rule IX. Words may often be enlirtTy r»mitted, 
and^yet no ambiguity enfue : as. In beginning God crea- 
te 
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ted haven and earth, for In Ihe beginning God creatal 
the heaVc*' and the cslvth. 

RduE X. When there is an immediate itfpcfition of 
u fentence or word, aline is to be drawn undei' the fen- 
tcnce or word to be repeated ; as Amen, Amen, is to 
be written Amen t but if any Words intervene before a 
word or fentence is to be repeated, the line mutt be 
drawn as before, and * or mark of omilTion played 
where the repetition ttiould begin ; as. Is it juft the in- - 
nocents Jhould be condemned * reviled ? 

T^he CoNTSurs of the Stenographic Plates, 

Fahricius^s Reply to Pyrrhus, 

As to my poverty, you have indeed, Sir, been rightly phre 
informed. My whole eftate coiifiils in a boufc of butccccLxxxni- 
mean appearance, and a little fpot of ground, from 
which by my own labour I draw my fupport. But if 
by any means you have been perfuaded to think, that 
this poverty makes me Icfs coiifidercd in my country, 
or in any degree unhappy, you are extremely deceived. 

1 have^no reafon to complain of fortune, fhe fuppHcs me 
with all that nature requires ; and if I am without fu- 
perfliiitics, I am alfo free from the dcfirc of them. 

With thefe I confefs I Ihould be more able to fuccour 
the ncceflitous, the only advantage for which the weal- 
thy are to be envied; but as fmall as my poITcinons are, 

1 can ttill contribute fomcthiiig to the fupport of the 
ftatc and the aiTittance of my friends. With regard to 
honours, my country places me, poor as I ant, upon a 
level with the richclt : fur Rome knuw'S no qualifica- 
tions for great employments but virtue and ability. She 
appoints me to officiate in the mott augutt ceremonies 
of religion ; file iiitrutts me with the command of her 
armies ; fhc confides to my care the mod important ne- 
gotiations. My poverty docs not Icfieii the weight and 
influence of my counfcls in the fenate ; the Roman 
people honour me for that very poverty which ycu con- 
iider as a difgrace ; they know the many opportunities 
1 have had in war to enrich myfelf without incurring 
cenfure ; they arc convinced of my difintcrcllcd yeal 
for their profperity; and if I have any thing to com- 
plain of in the return they mi^kc, it is only the excefs 
of their apjdaufe. What value* then can I fet upon 
your gold and Giver ! What king can add any thing to 
my fortune ! Always attentive to difcharge the duties 
incumbent on me, I have a mind free from fclf- reproach, 
and I have an hunett fame. Dodjky's Preceptor, 

Letter to a Friend agamfl wajle of 7 imc. 

Converfe often with’yourfelf, and neither lavifli your 
.time, nor fulTcr others to rob you of it. Many of our 
hours arc llolcii from us, and others pafs iufenfiblyaway ; 
but of both tbefe lufTes the mott ftiamcful is that which 
happens through our own negle£f. If wc take the 
trouble to obferve, wc fliall find that one coiifidcTable 
pait of our life is fpeut in doing evil, and the other in 

doing 


(m) The dot or comma being placed thus will never occafioii them to be miftaken for vowels, becaufe they, 
(hould always be on one fide or other ; .whereas the mark for parts of fpecch mutt cohttaatly be placed exactly / 
over or under. 
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doing notUkig, Df In doing what we (hould not do. We 
don't feem to know the value of timCf nor how precious 
4L day k j nor do we confider that every moment bringa 
U8 nearer our end. ftede€t upon this, I entreat you* 
and keep a aecount of time. Froc ra ft i nation is 
the moft dangerous thing in life. Nothing is properly 
ours but the inftant we breathe in, and all the reft is 
nothing ; It is the Only good we polTcfs ; but then it is 
Hceting, and the firft comer robs us of it. Men are fo 
Weak, that they think they oblige by giving of triftes, 
and yet reckon that time as nothing tor which the moft 

f ratefiil perfon in the world can never make amends* 
.et us therefore confider time as the moft valuable of 
all things ; and every moment fpent, without fume im«> 
provement in virtue or fume advancement in goodnefs, 
as the greateft fublunary lofs. 

St fiauPs Speteh brfnre Agnppa anil Pejlut, 

I think myfelf happy* King ‘Agrippa, that 1 (hall an* 
Iwcr for myfelf this day before thee, touching all things 
Whereof 1 am accufed of the Jews : efpecially bccaufe 
I know thee to he expert in all cuftoms and queftions 
which arc among the Jews, wherefore I befeech thee to 
hear me patiently. My manner of life from my youth, 
which was at ftrft among mine own nation at Jerufalem, 
know all the Jews, which knew me from the begin* 
fling (if they would teftify), that, after the ftraiteft fed 
of our religion, I lived a Pharifee. And now I ft and 
and am judged for the hope of the promife made by 
God unto our fathers : unto which promife our twelve 
tribes inftantly ferving God day and night hope to 
come I for which hope's fake, King Agrippa, I am ac* 
cufed of the Jews. Why ftiould it be thought a thing 
incredible with you, that God ftiould raife the dead, 
when God hiipfclf. has given affurance of it unto all 
men, in that he hath raifrd Chrift from the dead f As 
for my own part, moft noble FeilUs, I own 1 once ve- 
rily thought that even 1 myfelf ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jefus of Nazareth. Which 
thing 1 alfp did in Jcrufalem. 1 puniftied the faints 
oft in every fynagogue, and compelled them to blaf- 
phemc ; Rhd being exceedingly mad agaiiift them, I 
perfecuted them even unto ftrange cities. In purfuit 
of which, as I went to Datnafeus, with authority and 
comtniftioii from the chief priefts : At mid-day, O king, 

I faw in the way a light from heaven, above the bright- 
fic4 of the fun, ihining about me, and tbem which jour- 
neyed wftb me.. And when we were all fallen to the 
earth, t heard a voice fpeaking unto me, and faying in 
the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why perfecuted thou 
me? It is bard for thee to kick againft'-the prjeks. 
And I faid, Who art thpii, Loi;d ? And he faid, 1 am 
Jefus whom thou perfccuteft. But rife, and ftand up* 
on thy feet : for I have appeared unto thee for this pur-r 
poft, lb make thee a miqiftcr and a.witnefs both of 
thefe thinjgs which thou haft fecn, and of thofe things 
in which I will appear unto ilice* WhereuponpO Kiqg 
Agiippa, 1 was t\9t difobedient to the lieavenly vtfion t 
bin Ihowcd' fivK unto them orl)ama&us, and at Jem* 
falrm, and throughout all the coafts of Judea, and then 
to the GentUce, that they ftiould repent aqd turn to 
God. For thefe caufes the Jews <fanght me in the. 
and went about tq kiH me. Having ^^^forc 
.Gfd, I continue unto ^Ws day^ wit*: 
neWg^'.hyth to Imall aiid great, (hying poue other 


things than thofe which the prophets and Mufes did 
fay _Siould come : That Chrift ftiould fufter, and that 
he ftiould be the firft that ftiould rife from the dead, 
and (hould ftiow light unto the people, and to the. 
C^entiles. This is the real truth : Believe me, I am 
no peftilent fellow, nor mover of fedition | but always 
endeavour all that lies in me to preferve a confcicnce 
void of offence towards God and towards man : nor 
can the Jews prove the things whereof they now a*c* 
cufc me. Neither am I, Feftus, belides myfelf ; But 
fpeak thus freely before the king, becaufc he know's 
thefe things to be faft ; yea, f am fully perfuaded 
the king knows tbem all to be fa^ ; for they were 
not done in a corner. King Agrippa, bclieveft thou 
the prophets t I know that thou believeft. And would 
to God that not only thou but alfo all that hear me 
this day, were altogether fuch as 1 am except thefe 
bonds. Holme* t Rhetoric* 

Pope to Atterhury* 

Once more 1 write to you as I promifed, and this 
once I fear will be the laft ; the curtain will foon be 
drawn between my friend and me, and nothing left but 
to wifti you a long good night ) may you enjoy a ftata 
of repofe in this life not unlike that ftcep of the foul 
which fume have believed to fucceed it, where we lie 
utterly forgetful of that world from which we are gone, 
am! ripening for that to which we are to go. If you 
retain any memory of the paft, let it only image to 
you what has plea fed you beft ; fometimes prefent a 
dream of an abfent friend, or bring you back an agree- 
able converfation. But, upon the whole, I hope you 
will think lefs of the lime paft than the future ; as the 
former has been kfs kind to you than the latter infal- 
libly w'ill be. “Do not envy the world your ftudies i 
They will tend to the benefit of men, agaittft whom 
you can have no complaint ; 1 mean, of all pofterity : 
and, perhaps, at your time of life, nothing clfe is worth 
your care. What is every year of a wife man's life 
but a cenfure or critic on the paft ? Thofe wbofe date it 
the ftiorteft, live lung enough to laugh at one half of its 
The boy derpifes the infant, the man the boy, the pbk 
lofopher both, and the Chrift ian all. You may now be- 
gin to think your manhood was too much a puerility i 
and you will never- fufter your age to be but a fecond. 
infancy. The toys and baubles of your childhood 
art hardly now more below you than thofe toys of 
our riper and our declining years ; the drums and rat*' 
ties of ambition, and the diit and bubbles of avarice- 
At this time, when you are cut off from a little fociety,. 
and made a citizen of the world at large, yon (boulid 
bend your talents not to ferve a party, or a few, but all. 
mankind. Your genius ftiould mount above that mift, 
in which its participation and neighbourhood with earth* 
liath long involved it : To ftiitie abroad, and to heaven, 
ought, to be the bufinefs and the glory of youv prefeoitt 
(ituation. Remember it was at fuch a time that tlie 
greateft lights of antiquity dazzled and. blazed therhoft ; 
in their retreat, in their exile, or in their death. But 
why do 1 talk of daazling or blazing ? it wb£ theq|ttbat 
tliey did good, that they gave light, and that they be*' 
cane gu@es to mankind. Thofe aims alone are wor*' 
thy or fpirits truly .greets and Cuch 1 therefore’ hope., 
will he yoWfib t RtUnltmcpt indeed pev*' 

hnp8,4aaiknotbe>quiucxtiilguiftvcd».m tlieiwhbft 

but 
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but revcn|;e will never harbour there : Higher principles 
than thofe of the firft, and better prltciples than thofe 
of the latter, will infallibly influence , whofe 
thoughts and whofe hearts are enlarged, andcaufe them 
to prefer the whole to any part of mankind, cfpccially 
to io fmall a part as one's iinglc felf. Believe me, my 
Lord, 1 look upon you as a (pirit entered into another 
life, as one juft upon the edge of immortality, where 
the paflions and aftedians muft be much more exalted, 
and where you ought to defpife ail little views and all 
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mean retrofpeOs. Nothing is worth yiour looking back ; 
and therefore look forward, and make (its you can ) the 
world look after you } but take care, it be not with 
pity, but with efteem and admiration, I am, with the 
greateft fincerity and paffion for your fiiine as well as 
bappinefs, your, &c. 

The above moft charming and moft afft^lionate let- 
ter was written about a month before Atterbary bi- 
fliop of Rochefter was feitt into banishment, and-as osii- 
vcrfally admired. 


fitentoro- 

jihonic 

II 

Rtepliens. 
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STENTOROPHONTC tube, m fpeaking tram- 
pet ; thus called from Stentor, a peifon mentioned by 
Homer. Sec Trumpet. 

STEP, in a (hip, a block of wood fixed on the decks 
or bottom of a ftiip, and having a hole in its upper fide, 
fitted to receive the heel of a mail or capftern. The 
fteps of the main and foremafts of every Ihip reft upon 
the kclfon, to which they are firmly feenred by knees, 
bolts, or fpike nails. The ftep of the mixen-maft ufually 
refU upon the lower deck. 

S TEPHANIUM, in botany ; A genus of the «e- 
tio^yma order, belonging to the peniandrm daft of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
47th order, StcUaU, The calyx is monophyllous, 
turhinaled, and qninqurpartitc ; the corolla is inono- 
petaloiis, funnellhapcd, having ;its tubes curved and 
ventricofe : the pericarp! um is* a bilocular berry con- 
taining two feeds, flattened on one fide and round on 
the other. This genus is nearly allied to that of Pfy* 
ihoiria. There is only one fpecies, viz. Gulanenfe, a 
native of the warmer parts of America. 

STEPHANOPHORUS, in antiquity, the chief 
prieft of Pallas, who prefided over the reft. It was 
ufual for every god to have a chief pricA ; that of Pal- 
las was the Stephanophorus juft mentioned, and that 
of Hercules was called Dadouchiis. — Stephanophorus 
was alfo a prieft that affifted the women in the cele- 
bration of the feftival Thefmophoria. 

STEPHANUS (Ryzantinus), an able grammarian, 
who lived in the 5th or 6th century. He v rote a Dic- 
lionary, in winch he made a great number of obferva- 
lions, borrowed from mythology and hiftory, which 
ihowed the origin of cities and colonies, of which we 
have nothing remaining but a mean abridgment by 
Hermolaus the grammarian ; but from that work the 
learned liRve received great light ; and Sigonius, Ca- 
faubon, Scaliger, Salmafius, ficc. have employed them- 
fclves in illuftrating it. 

STEPHEN, king of England. See Emglanb, 
N* to8, &c. 

Steehen, or St Stephen* t Day% a fetlival of the Chw- 
fiian church, obferved on the 26th of Oecember, in 
memory of the firft martyr St Stephen. 

STEPHENS, a family of prioters dcfervedly ede- 
brated. They floiirilhcd at the revival of learning, 
and contributed a great deal to wards dlfpclling the cloud 
of ignorance whicli had fo long overftiadowcd Europe. 
Some of the claTics before the 16th century were i« a 
great meai^ure loft, and all of them were exceedingly 
corrupted. By tlicir abilities and indefatigable induftry 
thefc defeda were fupplied| and the learned were furnift- 
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cd with beautiful and corred editions of the Greek and Strpherk 
Roman authors. Thus the world was not only fupplied — — 
with an inexhauftible fund of amufementand inftrudion 
in thefe ancient writings ; but it is to the ardour which 
they infpired, and to the model of elegance which they 
difplayed, that the prefent advanced Hate of literature 
is in a great mcafurL' owing. 

Henry Stephens, the firft of thefe illuftrioua men, 
was born in France, foon after the difeovery of print- 
ing, perhaps about the year 1465. He fctelcd as a- 
printer at Paris, and was probably patronized by Louis 
XII. ^ great proportion of the books which he pub- 
liftiedi^ were Latin : They are printed in the Roman 
letter, and arc not inelegant, though fome of them 
abound rather too much in contradions. He died about 
the year 1520, and left behind him three fons, Francis, 

Robert, and Charles. His widow married Simon da 
Colines (Colinaus in Latin), who thus got pofteflion 
of Henry’s printing boufc, and continued the pjofellion 
till his death. 

Of Francis, the cldcft fon, little more, is known 
than that he carried on bufinefs along with his faihcr*in» 
law Colina^us, and that he died at Paris in 1550. 

Robert Stephens, the fccond fon, was born in 
1503. In his youth he made great pi-oficicncy in the 
Roman, Greek, and Hebrew languages, and at the 
age of 19 had acquired fo much knowledge, that his 
father-in-law iotrufted liim with the management of 
his prefs. An edition of the New Teftamcnt was pub- 
liihcd under his ihfpcdion, which gave gn at offence to 
the Paris divines, who accufed him of herefy, and 
threatened to prevent the fale of the book. Soon after 
he began bufinefs himfelf, and married Pcrrctc tho 
daughter of Jodocus Badins, a printer and an author. 

She wa§ a women of learning, and underft6ud> Latin, 
which indeed was the neceffary ConfequenGe of her 
fituation. Her hufband alwivys entertsuned a number 
of learned men as correftovs of the prefs : Being fo- 
reigners, and of different nations, they made life of no 
other language but Latin ; which Perrete being accii- 
ftomed to hear, was able in a Oiort time oot only, to un- 
derda^nd, bpt even to fpeak with tolerilblc eafe. 

In 1531 he publifhcd bis Latin Thefaurus)” a 
work of great importance, which ^ laboured at for two 
years. The mark which he put qpon all his books was 
a tree branched, with a man lookhig upon it and thefe 
words tto/t a/tum to which he fometimes - added 

fed time. In 15,39, Francis I. made him his printer, 
and ordered a new fet of elegipit types to f)e f4)unded 
for him. His frequent editions of the NewTcftament 
gave great offeni^e to the doftors of the Sorbonne, who 

accufed 
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accuftcl him ,4>f hcrcfy for his aiinoUllons, and inlidcd 
I upon the Cuppreffidn of foinc of hus books. Allhoiijrh 

Henry ibc I'rcnch king in fome ineafurc prote<a<d hi|p, 
the perfccution of Uij^fedivines rendered him fo unh^^^ppy* 
not to hicntion the kxpdice and lofs of time w’bicU an 
almoit conilant attendance at court unavoidably Ovca- 
fiunedv that in j 552 he abandoned his country and went 
to Geneva, Here he embraced the Proteftant religion, 
and tlius jnililied in fome mcafure the rufpiciuns of his 
theological enemies. It baa been a'llirmed Jjy fcveral 
wi iters that he carried along with him the royal types, 
and the moulds alfo in whicli they were cad $ but it is 
certain that he never afterwards made ufe of thofe types. 
Befides, is it pofliblc that the author of fo daring a 
theft could have been not only protc« 5 tcd in Geneva, but 
even courted and honoured Ity the mod eminent men of 
the age ? Is it credible that (uch a crime could have been 
concealed for 60 years ; or that Henry, the fon and heir 
of the perpetrator, wotild have enjoyed tlie favour of 
the French king, if Robert Stephens had a<^^ed fuch a 
Ihnrnerul part ? If he was burnt in cfHgy at Paris, ^it was 
not foi' theft, but for having changed his religion. Af<- 
ter his arrival at Geneva, he puhlifhcd an account of the 
difpute between him and the Paris divines, which docs 
ns much honour to his abilities as his ^Thefaurui dues 
to his learning. He died in 1559, after a life of 
the moil extraordinary induUry. The books o|^hich 
he vvas the editor were not fewer than 360. Many 
of them were ancient claflics in didcrent languages* Se- 
veral were acc<yinpaiiied with annotations wiitch he 
collet^itcd, and all of them were corredied by collating 
man life ripts. He was fo anxious to attain perfect ac- 
curacy, that be uied to expofe Ins proofs in public, and 
reward thofe who dilcovercd a millake. His books con* 
fetJlK^iiily were very corrtif. It is faid that his New 
Tcdanietil, called 0 ATtrtficam (becaufe the preface be- 
gins with iliclO words), has not a fingle fault. 

It wiLH Robert Stephens who fir it divided the New 
TcftaUient into verfes during a jouiney between Paris 
and Lyons. The advantages ot this improvement are 
fully counterbalanced by its deftds. It has deihoyed 
the unity of the books, and induced many commenta- 
tors fo conlider cveiy vtrfc as a diilinft and independent 
apliorifin. To this in fome mcafuic is to be aferibed 
the many ahl'urd interpretations and creeds that have 
been iorCed out of that boi»k. 

By hiw lall will his eiUitc w'as left exclufivcly to fuch 
*of hiu t hildieii as fhould fettle at Geneva. Pic left bc- 
hiiui him three fons, Henry, Robert, and Francis. 

■ Charles Sterhfns, the third fon of Plcnry, was, 
like the rtll of his family, familiarly acquaiRttd with 
the learned languages. This recommended him to La- 
•zarut. dc B?.if, who matle him tutor to his fon, and in 
1540 carried him along with him to Germany. He 
fiudied medicine, and pradUfed it with fuccefs in France. 
He did not, however, forl'akt the profelBon of his fami- 
ly, but cstercifcd It in Paris, where he became the editor 
of mai^y books remarkable for neatneis and elegance. 
He wrote ■’above thirty treat ifes on different lubjedts, 
particularly on botany, auitotny, and hiRory^ He died 
in 1564. ■ 

Robert SThPifEns, the fon of Robert the firft of 
that name, did not aced^pany his father to Geneva, 
but contibued pf^fefs IAe'Catlt6l|c relij^iopi 
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yctfide at His letter was remarkably beiMitiful.-*- .St<|^lierr 

lit was ma4c kiig’fl printer, and died about 1589.. »— -y-— .< 

His brother I^amcu was alfo a printer. He cm* 
j^raced the ProteRaiit religion, and refi 4 cd at Geneva. 

Henry Stephens, ^he rjcmaining fon of Robert, 
was born at Paris in 1528. He became the moft learn- 
ed and moft celebrated of aU his family. From bis very 
birth almofl; he gave proofs of uncommon abilities, and 
difplayed an ardent palTion fov knowledge. The Medea 
of Euripides, which he faw a^cd while at fchool, iirft 
kindled his love for poetry, and infpired him with the 
defire of acquiring the language in which that tragedy 
is written. He entreated his father not to condemn him 
to ftudy Latin, which he already uuderftoud from coii- 
verfation, but to initiate him at once into the knowledge 
of Greek. His father willingly granted his rcquell ; 
and Henry applied with fuch vigour, that in a fhoi^ 
time he could repeat the Medea by hi;art. He after- 
wards iludied Greek uiidci Peter Dancl'ius, who was tu- 
tor to the Dauphin, and finally heard the leflurcs of 
Tufanus and Turnebus. He became eager at an early 
age to underftand aftrology, and accordingly attended 
a profeflbr of that myfteiious art ; but he was not long 
in difeovering its abfurdity. At 19 be b'-gan his tra- 
vels, wlpch he undertook in order to examine fortigii 
libraries, and to become acquainted with learned men. 

He fpent two years in Italy, and returned into prance 
completely mafter of Italian, and bringing along with 
him copies of fevcral fcarcc authors, particularly a part 
of Anacreon, which before was thought loll. 

He found bis father pnblifhing an edition of the New 
Tcftament, to which he prefixed fome Gteck veifcs....^ 

Soon gfier, he vifited Et^land and the Netherlands, 
where he met with John Clement, an EngliHiman, to 
<whom he was indebted for the remaining odes of Ana- 
creon. During this journey he learned* the Spauilh lan- 
guage, which was very much fpokeu at that time in the 
Low Countries. 

Whether Henry accompanied his father to Geneva 
or not is uncertain ; at leaR he muft have returned im- 
mediately to France, for wc find him foon after efta- 
blifiied at Paris, and publidiing the odes of Anacreon. 

In 1554 he went to Rome, and thence to NapleJ. 

This journey was undertaken at tb^ requcR, and in 
the feivic6, of the French government. He was dif- 
covered, and would have been arrefted as a fpy, had 
he not by his addrefs and fldll in the language of the 
country been able to pafs himfclf for a native of Italy. 

On his return to France he aflumed the title of printer 
to ULric Fugger, a very rich and learned German no- 
bleman, who allowed him a confidtrable penfion. 

In 1568 be married a relation, as is generally fuppoC* 
cd, of Henry Scrimgeour, a Scotch gentleman, with 
whom he was intimately acquainted. She was a woman, 
as he himfclf informs us, endp^cd with the iioblcft 
fpirit and the moft amtal^lc difpoGtions. Her death, 
which happened in 1566, brought on a difeafe thai 
had twice attacked him before. It was a di{guft.at alt 
thofe puyfujts which had formerly charmed hifn,an aver^ 

' fioh to reading and the ijght of books. It was pro- 
bably occafioned by too conilant and fevere ap appljca- 
tion to literary purfuits. ,In 1572 he pubUilied hif 
T^hefaurus Lingua Grer^, pnoof the g^atcll workEj per- 
' tcutcd by one man, if wc confi* 


haps, that CYcr was executed 


jdcr 
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'^epnenii dtrthe Wretched materials which more ancient di^iona- ST£^RC 0 RAR 1 ANS» or Stercpranistae, form* Sterenra*- 
rics could fami(h» if wc conGder thdfizeand perfection ed from Jlercut “dung,** a name whfch thufe of the 

of the workt and the immcnfe labour and learning which RomiGi church anciently gave to fuch as held tliat the ^ 

muft have been employed in the compilation, ^hia hoft was liable to digeftiony and all its confcquencc^y ^ ter ing.^ 

work had been carried on at a greater e^pence than he like other food. 

Could well bear. He expected to he rcimbnrfed by the STERCULlAy in botany ; A genus of plants be- 
fale of the book, but he was unfortunately difappoint> longing to the clafsof m0i}«ri/i,and order of monrMphmi 

See Bc^ cd« John Seapulai one of his own fervants, extraded and in the natural fyftem under the 38th order, tricoccca. 

puUt, frpm it whatever he thought would be moft ferviceahk* The male calyx is quinquepartite ; there is no cotolla,. 

to lludeiits, and pUbliihed it beforehand in 4ro. By but there are 15 Glameius. The female calyx is quin- 

this adt of treachery Henry Was reduced to poverty. quepartite ; there is no corolla ; the gcriren is placed 
About this time he waa much beloved by Heni^ 111. on a pillar, and the capfuJe is quinqiiclocular, and nidny- 

of France^ who treated him fo kindly, and made him feeded. There arc three fpecics,. the balanghas, foc- 

fuch flattering promifesi that be reflded frequently tida, and platanifulium, all foreign plants, 

at court. But thefe promifes were never fulfllled, STE.REOGRAPHIC FRaj,F.cTiON, is the projcc- 
owiiig to the civil wars which foon after diflradled tion of the circles of the fphertf on tlie plane of fonve 

France, and the Unfortunate death of King Henry him- one great circle, the eye being placed in the pole of that 
ielf. During the remainder of his life his fitiiatioo was circle. See Px.0Tf.criQN of ihe Sphere, 
very unfettledi We And him fometiines at Paris, fume- STEREOMETRY, formed of 

titnrs in Geneva, in Germany, and even in Hungary. fottH, and meafute^ that part of geometty which 
Pie died at Ly'oiis in 1598, at the age of He was . teaches how to meafurc folid bodies, r. e. to And the fo- 
fond of poetry from his very infancy. It was acuftom lidity or folid contents of bodies y as globes, cylinders, 
of his to conipofa verfes ou horfeback, and even to write cubes, veflela. Hups, &e. 

them, though he generally rode a very fnettlcfome fteed. STEREOTOMY, formed from rifiof, and 
Hia Thefaurus was his great work, but lie was alfo the fe^tion, the art or aft of cutting foliJs, or m.iking icc- 
aiithotofl'everal other treatifes. His poems arc numerous: tions thereof; as walls and other membranes in the pro- 
His Apology fur Herodotus is a witty fatire on the files oT architefture. 

Roman Catholics. His Concordance to the New Tef- STERILITY, barrennefs, in oppofition to fertility, 
tament mud have been a laborious work, and has de- It has been aflerted by many authors, that all monilcrs 
fervedly endeared him to every Chrtflian who wifbes to produced by a mixture of different fpecies of auiihaN, 
acquire a rational and critical knowledge of the Scrip* fuch as mules, are barren ; but this does not hold uni- 
tures. The number of books which he publifhed, verfally, even with the mule, which is the m (lance mod 
though fewer than bis father, was great, and fuperior in generally adduced. See Mule. 

elegance to any thing which the world had then feen. ^Sterility in women fometimes happens from a mifear- * 

A great proportion of them were Greek; he was the edi- riage, or violent labour injuring foine of the genital 
tor, however, of many Roman and even of Tome eaflern parts ; but one of the mull frequent caufes is the flip- 
writings. His Greek clalAcs arc remarkably correft ; preflion of the menllrual flux.-— There arc other caufes 


the principal of them are Homer, Anacreon, A^fchylus, 
Maximus Tyfius, Diodorus Siculus, Pindar, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Sophocles, Diogenes Laertius, 
Plutarch, Plato, Apollonius Rbodius, .^febines, Ly* 
fias, Callimachus, Theocritus, Herodian, Dionyfius 
HalicarnafTenAs, Dion Caflius, Ifocrates, Appian, Xi- 
philin, &c. His temper in the latter part of his life is 
reprefented as haughty and fevere, owing probably to 
his difappoincmeiUs. He left behind him a fon and two 
daughters, one of whom was married to the learned 
Ifaac Cafaubon. 

PiTUL Stephens, the fon of Henry, continued his 
father’s profeflion aft Geneva* He was a man of learn- 
ing, and wrote tranilatidns of fcveral books, and publifh- 
ed a oonAderable number of the ancient claflics; but his 
editions poflefs little of his father’s elegance. He died 
in 1627, at the age of 60, after felling his types to 
one Chouet a printer.— -‘His fon Antony, the laft 
printer of the family, abandoned the Proteftant religion, 
and returned to France, the country of his anceflors. 
He received letters of naturalixation in e, and Was 
made printer to the kiqg'; birt managing. Jiis affairs ill, 
lie was reduced to poverty, and obliged to retire into an 
hofpital, where he died in 1674, and blind, 

at the age of 80. 

Srxr^MXNs^t Me^cme for the Stone, See Ax kali. 
K’ 17. 

VoL. XVII. Part II. 


arifing from various difeafes incident to tliofe parts; by 
which the uterus may be unAi to receive or retain the 
male feed ; — from the tubs fallopianx being too fhort, 
or having lolt their creftive power ; in cither of which 
cafes no conception can take place; — ^from univerfal de- 
bility and relaxation ; or a local debility of the genital 
fyflem ; by which means, the parts having lolt their 
tone or contraftilc power, the femen is thrown off im- 
mediately coitumj — from im perforation of the va- 
gina, the uterus, or the tuhty or from difeafed ovas, &c. 

Hence medical treatment can only avail in cafes arifing 
from topical or univerfal debility; in correfting irregu- 
larities of the menflrual flux, or in removing tumors, 
cicatrices, or con drift ions of the paflage, by the art of 
furgery. 

STERIS, in botany ; A genus of plants belonging 
to the clafs of pentandria^ and order of digynia. The 
calyx is quinquepartitc; the corolla whcel-fhapcd ; the 
berry is unilocular, and many-feeded* There is only 
one ipecies, the javaua, a foreign plant. 

STERLING, an epithet by which genuine Englitk 
money is diilinguiflied. It is unneceflary to mention 
the various conjeftures of antiquaries about the origin 
and meaning of this appellation. The mod probable //my V 
opinion feems to be this, that fome aitids from Getv ^{p^ry ^ 
many, who were ‘called EJierlinpi^ from the fituation />f 
their country, had been employed in fabricating; our 

5H .money, 'P* 
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6tcfn«> money, which confifled chiefly of filver pennies ; and 
Ster na. {rom them the penny was called an ^erlingt and 

our money eJierVing or J^rUng money. 

STERN, the poflerior face of a fliip ; or that part 
which is reprefented to the view of a fpe^lator, placed 
on the continuation of the keel hehiiid. The flern is 
terminated above by the taffarel, and below by the coun- 
ters; it is limited on the fldesby the qiiarter-pieces, and 
the intermediate fpace comprehends the gallerteS and 
w indows of the different cabins^ See ^JAttrRR of a 
S / ji/if Ship, and Shipbuilding. 

SrKKif-Fi^f^m rope ufed to confine the flern of a 
Ihip or boat to any wharf or jetty-head, &c. 

TO fea language ufually denotes that 
part of a fleet of fhipa which is in the rear, or farthefl 
allern, as oppofed to head<mofl. 

STBRN-PoJi-, a long flraight piece of timber erected 
oil the extremity of the keel, to fuflain the rudder and 
tei*minatc the fhip behind. 

This piece, which is exprcfTecl by B in the pieces of 
the hull, PUteCCCCLlV. lig. i. ought to be wellfc- 
cured and fupported ; becaufe the ends of all the lower 
planks of the Hiip’s bottom are fixed in a channel, cut 
on its furface ; and the whole weight of the rudder is 
fuflained by it. 

STkRN-Sl>eetSi that part of a boat which is contained 
between the Hern and the aftinofl or hindmofl feat of 
the rowers. It is generally furnifhed with benches to 
accommodate the paffengera. See Boat. 

STERNA, the Tfrn ; a genus of birds arranged 
under the older of pahmpeJes* The marks of this ge- 
nUs are a flraiglit, flendcr, pointed bill, linear noflnls, a 
(leader and fliarp tongue, very long wings, a fmall back 
toe, and a forked tail. There are 25 fpecies, according 
to Dr Latham ; the cafpia, cayana, furinamenfis, fuli- 
giuofa, africana, flolida, philippina, (implex, nilutica, 
boyfii, (Iriata, vittata, fpadieea, pifeata, hirundo, pa- 
naya, cinerea, alba, minuta, flncnfis, aiiflralis, metopo- 
leiicos, fjfripcs, nigra, and obfeura. Three of thefc 
only are found in Great Britain; the hirundo, rninuta, 
and fifTipcB. 

j . 'rhe hirundo, common tern, or great fea-fwallow, 
w’eighs four ounces one- quai ter; the length is 14 inches; 
the breadth 30 ; the bill and feet arc of a fide ciim- 
fon ; tlie former tipt with black, (Iraigbt, nendcr, and 
(harp-pointed ; the crown, and hind part of the head, 
black ; the throat, and whole under fide of the body, 
while; tbc upper pari, and the coverts of the wings, a 
fine pale gray. The tail conflfls of 1 2 feathers ; the 
exterior edges of the three outmofl are gray, the reft 
white ; the exterior on each (ide is two inches longer 
than the others : in flying, the bird frequently clofes 
them together, fo as to make them appear one (lender 
feather. 

Jetham's This 18 a vcry common fpecies ; frequents oiir fca- 
Synopftf coafts and banks of lakes and rivers during the fiimmcr, 
\ol. VII. common in the neigblYOurhOod of the fca. It 

is found alfo in various parts of Europe and Afia, ac- 
cording to the feafon'; in the fiimmer aa^far as Grecn- 
Uad and Spit rbergen, migrating in turn to the fonth of 
Aullria and Greece. It lays three or four eggs about 
the miottthof Juae, of a dull olive cbkiur, an inch and 
tlirec- quarters, in' length, marked with irregular black 
fpi^s, intetmixed with fome other; oF aftnallet Axe, and 
kfi.1ii^ht.;| the little end is almoft free from any mark- 


ings. Thefc are laid amotig the grafs or mofs. Tltc 
youDg aidiatcbc^n July, and qhit their neft tcry foon S^i>e. 
after. They are carefully fed by their parents, and fly 
in about fix weeks. This bird appears to have alt the 
adlions on the water which the fwallow has on land, 
(kimming on the furface, and feizing on every infefl 
which comes in its way ; befides which, the moment it 
fpies a fi(h in the water, it darts into that element, and 
fetr.ing its prey arifes Us quickly to the place from 
which it dipped. 

Ttiefe birds are alfo found in America ; come into 
New England in May, and go away m autumn, and are 
called tlrti't the niackarel gull. At Hudfoi/s bay they 
are known by the n^mc of blackhead. Tlreyare obferved 
to lay their eggs in fmall hollows on the (horc, fofnetimes 
lined with a few leaves. 'Ehey are often found in great 
numbers on the iflets in the middle of the rivers, and are 
thought good eating. The natives of Hudfon'sbay call 
them Kenouihene ou htajk^ They are bold, not fearing 
mankind, and in the time of incubation will attack any 
one, frequently darting down fo as to touch a perfon^s 
hat, without his giving the lead ofl'encc. 

2. The minuta, or fmallcr fea- fwallow, (called by Lin- 
naeus litrus minuta), weighs only two ounces live grains ; 
the length 8 inches and a half ; the breadth 19 and a 
half. The bill is yellow, tipt with bhu-k; the fuicbead 
and cheeks white ; from the eyes to the bill is a black 
line; the top of the head and hind part black; the brcail 
and under lidc of tlu-body clothed withfeaihcrs focloTely 
fet together, ami of fiich an ixquifita rich glofs and fo 
fine a white, that no fatin can be compared to it : the 
back and wings of a pale gray : the tail (hort, h Is 
forked than that of the former, and white : the li'gs 
yellow,: the irides dufky. — Thefe two fpcciesare very 
delicate, and feem unable to bear the inclemency of ti c 
wc^ather on our (horcs during winter, for wc obft'i vc that 
they quit their breeding places at the approach of it, 
and do not return till Ipring, The manners, haimtA, 
and food of this fpccirs are the fame with thofc of the 
former ; but they arc far Icfs numerous. 

3. Thcj^^/«v, or black tern, is of a middle fize be- 

tw^cen the hrlf and fecond fpecies. The ufual length is 
10 inches; the breadth 24; the weight two ounces and 
a half. The head, neck, bread, and belly, as far as the 
vent, are black; beyond is white; the male has a white 
fpot under its chin ; the back and wings are of a deep 
alli colour: the tail is (hmt and forked ; the exlciior 
feather on each fide is white ; the others afh-colound : 
the legs and feet of a dufley red. Mr Ray calls this a 
cloven-fvoted gull, as tbc webs are depreffed in the mid- 
dle, and form a crefeent. Thefe birds frequent fie(h 
W'atcm, breed on their banks, and lay three fmall eggs 
of a olive colour, much fpotted with black. They 

arc found during fpring and fummer in vaft numbers in 
the fens of Lincoln (hi re, make an inceflant noife, and 
feed on flies as well as water infects and fmall fi(h. Birds 
of this fpecies are feen very remote from land. Kalm 
faw flocks of hundreds in the Atlantic ocean, midway 
between England and America, and a later voyager faw 
one 240 leagues fiom the Lizard, in the fame ocean. 

STERNE (Laiirenci-)* an Eogliih writer of a very 
peculiar call, was born at Clonnu-ll, in the fouth of Ire- 
land, on 24th November 1713. His father Roger StCime 
was the grandfon of Sttrnc archbifliop of York,* who 
has bccu fupi ofed, we know not iipo» what grounds, 

to 
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4herM ta been tbc author of the cxcepcnt book entitled ST. ERNOM ANTIS#, iti antiquit^r# ^ defignation Stertemi^ 
li *• The Whole Dnty of Man.'* Laifence inherited no* given to the Delphian prieftefs# more ufually called Pv- 
Sterno- hjs anceftpr^ manner of writing, but rather re^ thia. — S tcrnomanlia is alfo ufed for any one that had sjc^ard. 

liyoidaeus. Rabclaif, whofc wit he carried with him even a prophefying demon within him. 

*' into the pulpiti hTERNOMASTOIDAtiUS, a mufcle. Sec 

In lyaa he was /ent to fchool at Halifax in York- 0 / ike MnfeUs^^ under Anatomy. 

(liire, where he continued till 173^, when he was remo- STERNOTHYROIDEUS, a mufcle* See Table 
ved to JefuB College in Cambridge* How long he re- af the MufeUt^ under Anatomy. 
lided in college, or what prog refs be made in literature STERNUM. Sec Anatomy, N'* 37. 

or fcience ia not known : his works dirplay rather na- STERNUTATIVE, or Sternutatory, a medi- 

livc genius than profound erudition. Upon quitting cine proper to produce fneexiag. Sec SN£t?.iNG. 
rliC nniverfity he went to York, aud being in orders was STETIN, or Stettin, a fca port town of Ger- 
prefented to the living of Sutton by the irvtereft of his many, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and capital of 
Uucic Dr Sterne, a prebendary of that church. In 1741 Hither Pomerania, with the title of a duchy, and a 
he married, and was foon afterwards made a prebendary cattle. It had long a famous fchool, which the wars of 
of York, by the iiitcreft alfo of his uncle, who was then Germany never dilturbcd. The ancient dukes of Po- 
upon very good terms with him j but •* quickly quar- merania rclidcd here ; and it was taken by the elcftor 
felled with him (he fays), and became his bittcreft cn'e- of Brandenburg in 1676, hut given to Sweden by the 
luy, becaufe he would not be a party man, and write treaty of Nimeguen. In 1713 it fubmitted to the ab 
paragraphs in the newfpapcrs.** By hie wife’s means lies \ and then the faid eledtor was put in pofltflion 
he got the living of Stillington, but remained near ao again of this important place, which is a bulwark to 
years at Sutton, doing duty at both places. He was the Marche of Brandenburg ; and the foi tilications 
then in very good health, which, however, foon after have been greatly improved. It is now a flouriftiitig 

forfook him; and books, painting, fiddling, and flioot- place, and carries on a conliderablc trade. It is feated 

ing, were, as he tells ua, his amiifements. on the river Oder, 72 miles north of Franefot t, and 70 

In 1760, he went to London to publifli his two north by eall of Berlin. E. Long. 14. 38. N. Lat. 

fiid volumes of « Ttidrani Shandy and was that 53. 33. The duchy is 125 miles in length, and bor- 
year prefented to the curacy of Cox wdd. In 1762 he ders upon Mecklenburg, and partly upon Branden* 
went to France, and two years after to Italy, for the burg. The breadth is from 17 to 25 miles, and it is 
recovery of his health ; but his l^ealth never was reco- divided by the river Oder into two parts, 
vered. ' He languiflied under a confumption of the STEW, a fmall kind of fifli pond, the peculiar ufe 
♦ lings, without the flighted depreflion of fpirits, till of which is to maintain fifii, and keep them in rcadi. 

1768, when death put a period to his terrclliial exift- nefs for the daily ufe of the family, &c. 
i^nQc, Stew's (from the French tjluva^ i. c, thenna^ haU 

The works of Sterne are very generally read. They ncum)^ thofc places which were permitted in Eng- 
confill of, I. The Life and Opinions of Trillram Shan- land to women of profefled incontinency, and that for 
<ly ; 2. Sermons ; 3. A Sentimental Journey ; 4. I.et- hire would proftitute their bodies to all comcis ; fo call- 
icrs, publiihed fiiice his death. In every ferioiis page, ed, hccaufe diffolute perfons arc wont to prepare them- 
and in many of much levity, the author whites in praife fclvcs for vencreoiis adls by bathing ; and hot haths 
cf benevolence, and declares that no one who knew him were by Ilomer reckoned among the cileminale fort of 
could fwppofe him one of tliofe wretches who heap mif- pleafures. 'f hefe Hews were fiipprelTed by King Hen. 
fiirtiine upon niisforlvinc c But wc have heard anecdotes VUI. about the year 1546. 

of him extremely well autheiiticated, which proved that STEWARD [Jitiejlallus, compounded of tlu* Saxon 
it was cafier for him to praife this virtue than to Jleda, i. e. “ room or jUad and wearif, “ a ward” or 
pia£lifc it, Flis wit is univcrfally allow^ed ; but many keeper”, an officer appointed in another’s (lead or 
readers have perfuaded themfelves that they found wit place, and always taken fora piineipal ofiicer within Iiis 

in his blank pages, while it is probable that he intend- jiirifdiiStion. Of thefe there are various kinds. The 

id nothing but to nmufe himfelf with the idea of the greateft officer under the crown is the lord high-flcward 

lage conjcAui-es to which ihefe pages would give occa- of England, an office that was anciently the iiilicritanec 
fion. liven his originality is not fuch as is generally of the carls of Leicefter, till forfeited by .Simon de 
fiippofed by ihofe fond admirers of the .Shaiidean man- Mouutfort to King Henry III. But the power of this 
uer, who have prefiimed to compare him with Swift, officer is fo very great, that it has not been judged lafe 
Arbuthnot, and Butler- He has bo. rowed both mat- • to truft it any longer in the hands of a fiihjeift, except- 
ler and manner from various autliora, as every reader ingonly pro hue vice, occjilionally : as to officiate at a 
way hciConvinced by the learned, elegant, and candid coronation, at the arraignment of a nobleman for higlt- 
commcMits on his works publiflied by Dr Farrier, in the trcafoii, or the like. Daring his office, the fleward 
fourth volume of the Memoirs of the Literary and Phi- bears a white flad" in his hand ; and the ti:ial, &c* endv 

iofopHical Society of Manchefter. cvd, he breaks the llaffi, and with it his commiffion cx- 

STERNOCOSTALKS, commonly «?ill€vl the wtt/l pircs. There is likewife a lord-ft'cward of the king^^t 
€uli triangulares Jlertii, in anatomy, are five pairs of houfehold, who is ihc chief officer of the king’s court, 
flcfliy planes, difpofed more or Icfs obliquely on each has the care of tlie king’s houfc, and authority over all 
fjdc the :flerni»m,-on the infidcs of the cauilages of the the officers and fcrvaiits of the houfehold, except fuch 
fecond, third, fourth, fifth, and fixth true ril)#i. as belong, to the cliapcl, chamber, and liable. 

STflRNO-HY 01 DJEus, .in anatomy. Sec TM of Stewaxo, an officer in a ffiip of war, apixiinled hy 
under the article Anatomy* ' lk« purf« to diftribute .the diStrewt fpecies of pvovi^ 
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Steward, fiotis'to the ofEccrs '4nd crew for whlcWjpqrpofe Lc U 
ftirniilwd with a tnate and proper afliftabti/ 

Couri'pf the Lord W^t STErrjMh of^rfot Britaittf iB 
a ctmrt I'niliiutcd' for tlie trial of pc^'ra indited for tfdi- 
fon or felony, or for mifprifion of either. The office of 
this ^reat ,'inagifirate ja Very andent, and was formerly 
hereditli*^, or a[t kafll held for life, or dum bene Je gtjpt^ 
r\i: but now "it is.ufually, and hath been for many cen- 
turies pall, gr^nfi ^ pro hac wire only j and it hath been 
’,the cpiillaBt pfa^ice (and therefore ieems now to have 
become to grant it to a lord of parliament, 

jclfe l?ic ia m^pabW to try fuc^ ^delinquent peer. When 
iMch air in^iAmcnt is therefore found by a grand jury 
of freeholds in the king^s-beneb, or at the afGzes be- 
fore tj>c,^iftice8 of arid /erwiWr, it is to be removed’ 
^by. a wi^ vfiprrVforflri into the court of the lord high- 
keward, kas ibe only power to determine it. A 

pe^ mliy 'pfeiid a pardon before the court of king*s- 
benptj,' and the judges have ‘power to allow it, in order 
, to prevent live trouble of appointing a high. He ward' 

* merely for the phrpofe of receiving fuch plea : but he 
piay Slot plejid in that inferior court any other plea, as 
giuUy of^not guilty of the indi£troent, but only in tbit 
jc.ourt ; bec^ufo, cdnfequence of fuch plea, it is pof- 
.fible that judgfrient of death might be awarded againft 

‘iiim. 'The king, therefore, in cafe a peer be indidled of 
^tt[e^(Qh, folony^pr mrfprifion, creates a lord higli-llcward 
Blachponts pro hAc vjce by cdmmifllon under the great ft al ; which 
recUflS the indiftment fo found, and gives his grace 
nVx, VoL power to receive and try \\. Jecundum legem ei confuetudh 
nem Then w 1 icn the indidlment is regularly rc- 

‘ tnoypd by writ of certtordri, commanding the inferior 
court to certify it up to him, the lord. high-lle ward di*- 
a precept to a" ferjeant at arms to fommon the 

* lords .io aitead and, try the indi<ded peer. This pre* 
cept was. formerly ifTued to fummoii only i8 or ao fe- 
lt cled from the body of the peers ; then tl« number 
came to be indefinite ; and the cufiom was for the lord 
Tiigh-lleward to fummon as many as he thought proper 
^but of late y<?ars npt Icfs than 23) ; and that thofe 

. fordp only fliottM 'fit upon the trial; which threw a 
r in,o, nil riius weight of power into the hands of the crown, 
stnd this its great oflicer, of felefling only fuch peers as 
the then predominant party fliould mott approve of. 
And ^cordingly, when the earl of Clarendon fell into 

* .idiigracc with Charlf.8 ,tl. there was a defign formed to 

f rorogue the parliament, in order to try him by a fc- 
:dl tf umber it being doubled whether the 

, whole (hotiTc wiuld ^ induced to fall in with the views 
®f the court. by ftatute 7 W. HI. c. 5. up- 
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are therein the both of law tfnd fadti and the 

higii-lllieMrilrd has A vote with the reft, in of his ’ 

pccrti'^c; But in tbe court of the lord high-flewatd, 
whieh ii held in the recefs of pailiainent, hi is the foie 
judge of matters of law, as the lords triors arc in 
of faft ; and as they may^ riot interfere Xsrith him in re- 
gulating the proceedfngs bf the court, fo he has no 
right to intermix with them in giving any vote upon 
the triail. Therefore, upon the conviAioii and attain- 
der of a peer for murder in full parliament, it hath been 
hotden By the judges, that iii cafe the day appointed in 
the judgment for execution fhould lapfe before execu- 
tion done, a new tihne of exeOtition may be appointefd 
by eitlier the high court of parliament during it's fit- 
ting, though no high-tteward Be exifting, or, in the rc- 
eefs of parliament, ' by tbe court of king*s-bench, the 
record being removed’ into that court. 

It has been a point of fome controverfy, whether the 
Bifiiops have now- a right to fit in the court of the lord 
bigh-lleward to try indidmenis of treafon and niifpri- 
fion. Some incline to imagine them included under., 
the general words of- the (latute of King William, “ all 
peers who have a right to fit aird vote in parliament 
but the expreffion had been much clearer, if it had been 
“ all lords,** and not “^all peers for though biftiops# 
6n account of the baronies annexed to their bilhoprirs,. 
arc clearly lords of parliament, yet their blood not be- 
ing ennobled, they are not iiniverfally allowed to be 
peers with the temporal nobility : and perhaps this 
word might be inferred purpofely with a view to ex- 
clude tht‘m. However, there is no in fiance of their fit- 
ting on trials for capital offences, even upon imiieach- 
raents or indiftments in full parliament, much lefs in the 
court we are now treating of ; for indeed they ufually 
withdraw voluntarily, but enter a protefi, declaring 
their right to fiay. It is obfcrvablc, that in the ixtlt 
chapter of the conftitutions of Clarendon, made in par- 
liament iith Hen. II. they arc tx^irefsly excufed, ra- 
ther than excluded, from fitting and voting in iriaLs^ 
when they come to concern life or limb ; epi/copi, fieut 
erteri harones, debetrt interejfe judlciis cum BuronibuSy quouf- 
que perveniatur ad iHmittuthnem membrorum met ad wor- 
fem^ And Bcckret*s quarrel with the king hereupon 
was not on account of the exception (-which was agree- 
able to the canon law), but of tbe general rule, that 
comptUed the bifliops to attend at all. And the deter- 
mination of the houfe of lords in tbe carl of Danby’s 
cafe, which hath ever fince been adhered to, is confu- 
nant to thefc conftitutions; ** that the lords fpiritual 
have a right to fiay and fit in coiti*t in capital cafes* till 
the court proceeds to the vole of guilty or not guilty 
It muft be noted, that this refolcitiwn extends only to 
trials hi full parliament ; for to the court of the lord 
high-fteward (in which no vote can be given, but merc-^ 
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an all trials of peers fiv treaToh or mifprifion, all the 
peers .who have a right to fit and vote in parliament 
Sail be fiirntnohed atleaft 26 days before fuch trial, to 

appear awl vote therein ; and every lord appearing fiiall ^ ^ 

VOlctintW trial offoch peer, firft t;aknig the oaths of ly that of guilty or not guilty), no biffiop, as fuch, cvci^ 
“ ^ ’ arid foWenbing; the dcclara- Ivks or cbnld be fomfnptied t’land though the ftai^c of 

'pperv. . King William regulates the procttdings in that coutt, 

‘'i* '-M-* iV . -..L vtL— * ' ...^1 nevedn— 

and con- 

feqoently docs not give the lords, fpiritual ariy< right, in 
eafcB of bloody >hich they had not before^ AtiS what 
makes their excinfion more rcatfouabh* is, that theyhave 




" the Kwn parTiameirti tte trialof an in- as wtfll as Jn the court af*pafliar«eirt.‘*yet rt nc 

' ^iJEled pec^ w not properly in the court of the lord high- tended to ncw-modcl or tdt^ its confiltutii^ ; ai 


. Dtewaid,. but , before the court lajt mentfoned of our lord 
' tn pariia^eut. It, is true, a ttrd higVft«ward 

’ ^ ijirayt - appointed in thal cafe to ‘regulate arid add 



depends 
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»tew«T^, dqjcnds upon nobility of blood ratlwi; iban a. feat in the 
Stewart, houfe aa appears fi;on\ the trials oflijpifti Iprdsj^ pf lords 
’ under 9 gc, and (liace the Union) oj^xhejSco^ininobilhyy 
though i¥it in the number of the fixtecn ;:aud from the 
trials ^of fcroalcsy fuch as the queen coiiifort or dowager* 
and of all peerefles by birth ; and peerefles by marriage 
alfo* unlefa they liave, when dowagers* difparaged them- 
felves by uking a commoner to .their fecond hu/band* 

* SrKm^igD of tbt ChUtern Hundreds* Sec Cmilterut 
Hundreds, 

'STEVVART (Dr- Matthew), was in 1717 born at 
Rothfay in the>i|le of Bute, of which pariih nis father 
was the minijLcr* Being intended for the church, he 
went through tjie ufual courfc of a grammar^fchool edu- 
cation, and waain 1734 received as a ftiidcnt into the 
uniycrfiiy of Glafgow. There he had the happinefs of 
having for his preceptors in moral fcience and in mathe- 
matics the celebrated profeffors Hutchefon and Simfon ; 
by the latter of whom he waa inftrudted in what may 
not improperly be called the arcana of the ancient geo- 
metry. 

Mr Stevrart’s views making it neceflary for him to 
remove to Edinburgh, he was introduced by Dr Sim- 
foii to Mr Maclaurin, that his mathematical ftudies 
Acewnt of might fuifer ao interruption ; and he attended the Icc- 
7;; ^uar/tures of that great mailer with fuch advantage as might 
*bS‘Jhpl.u. from eminent abilities, diredted by the 

Irffhkai of him who made the philufuphy and geo- 

r,[i»faf mttry of Newton intelligible to ordinary capacities. 
tinnt, Vol. I.Mr Stewart, however, had acquired, from his intimacy 
/ifr with Dr Simfon, fuch a predifedlion for the ancient 
• geometry, as the modern apfilyiis, however powerfully 

recommended, could not Ic^en ; and he kept up a rc^ 
gular corrcfpondunce with his old roaftcr, giving him an 
account of his progrefs and. his difeoveries in geometry, 
and receiving in return many curious communications 
rcfpe^ljug the Loci Plant and the porlfms of Euclid. 
See PoRisM and Sim son. 

While the fccond invention of porifm8,'to which more 
genius was perhaps required than to the firft difeovery 
pf them., ,cmpIoy<^ Dr Simfon, Mr Stewart purfued ihc 
fatpe fubje^ ip a difTereiit and new dire(^^ion. In doing 
fo, he was l^d to the difeovery of thufe cnrioiis and iii- 
terefting .propofitions which were puhliflied under the 
title of Cvneral Theorems in. 1746. They were given 
without the demon llrations but did not fail to place, 
their difeuyerer at once among the gt'oiiK-ters of the 
jBril rank. , f'bcy arefoi the- moil' part porifms, thougli 
Mr Stewart, careful not to anticipate tlie difeoveries of 
Li{^ friend, gave them no other name than that of theo- 
rem r,. 

Qur author had before this period entered into the 
: church s and obtained, through the patronage of the 
dukq of Argyll and the carl of Bute, the. living, of 
•• Rofeucath, a retired country pari fh in the v^tft of ^-ot- 
. land : ^but ia 1747 he was cleded to the mathematical 
; phair in ^he univerhly of Edinburgh, which .had bccqme 
vacant the year before by the death of Mr Maclaurin. 

duties of this office gave a turn fomewhat different 
to his.purfuits, and ledhim to think of Vhe ihoft fimple 
• find, elegant means of explaining thofe difficult prppo- 
ff.tiocGi which ivcr^ hitherto only accefChU^to tnendeep- 
i. If V/erft‘d in the .tn^dojiig tVrs, ,fic was 

lh%i 9 ibje< 5 ^^VV'hi(;h pf all u^tjcrs 
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hr wiflicd to attain, vi*. the application pF geometry tp Stewart. 
Fuch problemB as the algebraic calculus alone bad been 
thought able to rcfolve. His folntion of Kepler’s pro- 
blcin was the firft fpccimen of this kind whica he gave 
to the world ; and it was impofliblc to have produced 
one more to the credit of the method he followed, or of 
the abilities with winch he applied it'. On this problem 
the utmoft rcfources of the integral calculus liad been 
employed. But though many excellent folutions liad 
been given, there was none of them at once dircfl ih 
its method and fimple in its principles. Mr Stewart 
was fo happy as to attain both thefc objeas ; and his 
folution appeared in the fecond volume of die EfTays of 
the Pbilofophical Society of Edinburgh for the year 
1756. In the firft volume of the fame collcdion there 
are fome other propofitions of Mr Stewart’s, which arc 
an cxtciifion of a curious theorem in' the fourth book of 
I^appus. They have a relation to tbc fubjeft of po- 
rifms, and one of them forms the 91 ft of Dr Simfon’s 
Reftoration. They arc befides very beautiful propo-- 
fitions,. and are demonftrated with all the elegance and 
fimplicity of the ancient analyfis. 

The profecution of the plan, which he had formed 
of introducing into the higher parts of mixed mathe- 
naatics the ftri^l and limple form of ancient demonftrS- 
tion, prodaced the TraUs PhyficaV and Mathemotical^ 
which were publiftied in 1 761, and the Ejfay on the 6 un*a, 

Dijlance^ which was publiflied iii 1763. In this laft 
work it is acknowledged that he employed geometry on 
a talk which geometry cannot perform ; but while it is 
granted that his determination of the fun’s diilance ia 
by no means free from error, it may fafely be afierted 
that it ooutains a great deal w'hich will always iutcreft 
geometers, and will always be admired by them. Few 
errors in fcience are redeemed by the difplay of fo much 
ingenuity, and what is more fingnUr, of fo much found 
reafoiiing. The inveftigation is everywhere elegant, 
and will probably be long regarded as a fpecimen of the 
moll arduous^inq^iiry which has been attempted by fncrc 
geometry.. 

The Sut^s DiJI/wce was the lad work vvhich Dr 
Stewart publiflied *, and though lie lived to fee feveral 
animadverfioiis on it made public, he declined entering 
into any contToverfy. His difpofition was far from po- 
lemical ; and lie knew the value of that quiet which a 
lilcrai7 man fliouki rartly fuffer Lis apUgonrfts to in- 
terrupt. He ufed to fay, that the decilion of the 
point in qiicllion was now before the public ; that; if 
his inveftigation was right it would never be ovettufji^d, 
arid that if it w’lw wrong it ought not to be defcnifl'd. 

A few months before he pulililhcJ the eflay juR men- 
tioned, he gave to the world another work, entitled 
Propo^ttiones Geomelricse More Veterum D'emonflrata, TJii s 
title, it is faid, was given to it by Dr SimYoii, whd^Ye- 
joi<;cd in the publicatidii' of a work fo well calculated 
to promote the ftudyof tjfic ancient geometry. 
fifts of a fcrics of ' gcom^ttical theorems' for the tilbft 
part new inyyftigatcd firft by an an.Alyfis,; afid 
wards fyiithctically demonftrated byttielnv^6h of.lhc 
fame analyfis. ' ' ■ > ' *46 

Dr Stewart^ conftnnt ufc of the gebmctricalln^y- 
/i8 had put him in poflefliQn of many Valuable prop^fi- 
. tioi^§ which did no^ enter into fhe' blafi bf^ahy bf %e 
works>hial have been cnumAateS.'' QflWfeiiot rffew 

_ • ' ‘ 
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ItaVc found af place in the writings of Dr Simfon^ where 
they will for ever remain to mark the friendfliip of 
theie two mathematicians, and to evince the cftcem 
wliich Dr Simfon entertained for the abilities of his 
pupil. 

^oon after the publication cif the Suh*s Dtflnneey Dr 
Stewart’s health began to decline, and the duties of his 
office became burdenfome to him. In the year Y772 
he retired to the country, where he afterwards fpent the 
greater part of his life, and never refumed his labours 
in the univcrfity. Bnt though mathematics had now 
ceafed to be his bufmefs, they continued to be his amufc* 
ment till a very few years before his deatli, which hap- 
pened on the 13d of Januar}^ of 

The habits of ftudy, in a man of original genius, 
are objedls of curiofity, and deferve to be remembered. 
Concerning thofe of Dr Stewart, his writings have 
made it unhecclfary to remark, that from his youth he 
had been accltflomtd to the mofl intenfe and continued, 
•application In confcquence of this application, added 
to the natural vigour of his mind, he retained the me^ 
mory of his difeoveries in a manner that will hardly be 
Relieved. He rarely wrote down any of his invclliga- 
tiotiB till it became necciTary to do fo for the puipofe of 
publication* When he difeovered any ptopufition, he 
would put down the enunciation with gieat accuracy, 

«nd oil the fame piece of paper would Conftrudi very 
neatly the figure to which it referred. To thefe he 
Titnftcd for recalling to his mind at any future period 
the demon (I ration or the analyfis, however complicated 
it might be. Experience had taught him, that he 
might place this confidence in himfdf without any dan* 
ger of difappointment ; and for this fingular power he 
was piohabfy more indebted to the a£livity of his in* 
ventfonthan the mere tenacioufncfsof his memory. Tho* 

Iw was extremely iludious, he read few books, and veri- 
llcd the obfervation of M. D’Alembert, that of all the 
men of letters, raathematiciana read Icall of the writings 
of*oiie another, liis own invelligations occupied him 
fufficiently $ and indeed the world would have had rea- 
fon to regret the rnifapplication of his talents, had he 
employed in the mere acquifition of knowledge that 
time which he could dedicate to works of invention. 

Htkwart, in Scots law. See Law, N*clviii. 3. 

BTKWAKTl A, in botany : A genus of plants be- 
longiiig to the clafs of monodvlphlai and order of poly an- 
Wrid ; and in the natural method ranking under the 37th 
order, Columnijlfra. The calyx is fimple ; the ilyle is 
fimple, wnth a quiuquefid ttigma ; the apple is without 
juice, quinquelobed, monofpermons, buifting open with 
a fpring fwre ways. There is only one fpccies, the ina- 
lacodcndron^ which is a foreign plant. 

■STIBADIUM, among the Romans, a low kind of 
table couch or bed of a circular form, \^hich fucceeded 
to the triclinia, and was of di^ereiit fizcs, according to 
the- number of guefts they’ were defigned for. 'Fhcy 
were called hexadina, oditrlina^ or emjfMfirta, according 
as they held fix, eight, or nine guefts, and fo of any 
other number. 

STIBIUM, a name for AnTiMcny. 

STK’HOS, a name given by the old writers to a 
pectoral confection, the principal ingredient of which 
was the hi ib marruhium or horebound. 

HTICKLEBACR, in ichthyology:'- G astkh-* 
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Foot*ST^CKSL in printing, flips of w^ood that lie Fool-fticlts 
betweea the foot <^the page and the chafe, to which B 

they are wedged fifft by the quoins, to keep the form ^ * . 

firm, in conjuiidlion with the fidc-fiicks, which are pla* 
ced at the fide of the page, and fixed in the fame man* 
ner by means of quoins. 

STIFFLE, or GREAT MUSCLE, in the manege, is 
the part of the hind leg of a horfe which advances to- 
wards his belly. This is a moll dangerous part to re- 
ceive a blow upon. 

8TIGMA, a brand or impreflion with a hot iron ; 
a mark of infamy* See Stigmatising. 

Stigma, in botany, the fummit or top of the Ilyle, 
accounted by the fexualifla the female organ of genera- 
tion in plants, wdiich receives the fecundating dull of 
the tops of the {lamina, and tranfmits its vapour or ef- 
fluvia through the Ilyle into the heart of the feed-bud, 
for the purpofe of impregnating the feeds. 

STIGMATA, in natural hiftory, the apertures in 
different parts of the bodies of infedls communicating 
with the trachea: or air^veffcls, and ferving for the of- 
fice of refpiration* 

Stigmata, in antiquity, certain marks impreffed on 
the left flioulders of the foldicrs when lified. 

Stigmata, were alfo a kind of notes or abbrevia- 
tions, confiUing only of points, difpofed various ways; 
as in triangles, fqiiaren, erodes, &<;. 

Stigmata, is alfo A term introduced by the Fran* 
eifeans, to exprefs the marks or prints of our Saviour's 
wounds, faid to have been miraculouny impreffed by 
him on the body of their feraphic father St Francis. 

STIGMATIZING, among the ancients, was in* 
flidled upon Haves as a puuiflimeut, but more frequently 
BB a mar,k to know them by : in which cafe, it was 
done by applying a red I ot iron marked with certain 
letters to their foreheads, till a fair imprtifion was 
made; and then pouring ink into their furrowp, that 
the infeription might be lire more confpicuous. 

Soldiers were branded in the hand with the nanrje or 
charadler of their general. 

After the fame manner, it was cuftomary to ftigma- 
tizc the worfliippers and votaries of fomc of the gods. 

The marks iifed on thefe occafions were various ; fome* 
times they contained the name of tht god, •fometimes 
his particular enfign, as the thunderbolt of Jupiter, the 
trident of Neptune, the ivy of Bacchus, &c. or they 
marked thcmfelves with fome myHica) number, whereby 
the god’s name was deferibed. To thefe three ways of 
fligmatizing St John is fuppofed to refer (Rev. chap* 
xiii. vcr. 16, 17.) Theodorct is of opinion, that the 
Jews were forbidden to brand themfclvcs with fligmata, 
becaufe the idolaters, by that ceremony, ufed to con- 
fccrate themfelvcs to their falfe gods. 

Among fome nations, fligmatizing was confidered 
as a didinguiniing maik of honour and nobility. In 
Thrace, as Herodotus tells us*, it was praflifed by none t i.jb. V 
but perfons of credit, nor omitted by any but perfons 
of the meaneil rank. The ancient Britons are alfo faid 
to have imprinted on the bodies of their infants the 
figures of animals, and other marks, with hot irons. 

STIL UE grain, in the colour trade, the name of a 
compofition ufed for painting in oil or water, and is 
made of a decoflion of the lycium or Avignon berry, 
in alum-water, winch is mixed with whiting into a 
pade, and formed into twilled flicks. It ought to be 
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chofcn of a fine gold ycllovr, very Coej tender^ and fri- 
ablci and free from ctirt. I 

STILAGO, in botany ; a genvs of plants belong* 
^ing to^ iKe elafs of^ynWritf, and order of triandria* 
There is one female. The calyx is monophyllous, and 
almod three lubed. There is no corolla^ and the berry 
is globular. There is only one fpecics, the buniua. 

STILBE, in botany ; a genus of plants belonging 
to the clafs of polygamia^ and order of dirnciam I'hc 
exterior calyx of the hermaphrodite flower is triphyl- 
Ions ; the interior is qninquedentate and cartilaginous. 
The corolla is funiiel-fliaped and quinquefid. There 
arc four ftamina ; and there is one feed in tlie interior 
calyx culyptrate. The female flower is flmilar, has no 
interior fcalyx nor fruit. There are three fpecics, the 
pinadrai ericuides, and cornuai all foreign plailts. 

•STILE. Sec Style. 

STILL, the name of an apparatus ufed in chemti^ 
try and in the diflillation of ardent fpirits. See Che- 
mistry Index f at DiflUlation and Still, 

Still Bottoms, in the dilUllcry, a name given by the 
traders to what remains in the Itill after working the 
walh into low wines. Tiiefe bottoms are procured in 
the greatefl: quantity from the malt wafli, and are of fo 
much value to the diftillcr in the fattening of hogs, &c. 
that he often finds them one of the mdft valuable arti- 
cles of the bulinef=. 

STILLINGFLEET (Edward), bifliop of Wor- 
ceilcr, Wtis the foil of iCamuel Stillingfleet gentleman, 
and was born at Cranborn in Dorfeifliirc in 1635. He 
was educated at St John’s Colfege, Cambridge $ and 
having received holy orders, was, in 1657, prefented 
to the rc^ory of Sutton in Nottingham ftiire. By 
]>ublifliing his Ori^tnes Saerse, one of the ablefl defences 
of revealed religion that has ever been WTilten, he 
fooii acquired fuch reputation, that he was appointed 
preacher of the Rolls Chapel j and in January 1665 
was prefented to the reilory of St Andrew’s, HoU 
born. He was afterwards chofen Icdlurer at the 
Temple, and appointed chaplain in ordinary to King 
Charles II. In 1668 he took the degree of do 61 or 
of divinity ; and was foon after engaged in a difpute 
with thofe of the Romifii religion, by publifliiiig his 
difeourfe concerning the idolatry and fanaticifm of the 
church of Rome, v/hich he afterwards defended againfi 
fcveral antagonifis. In 1680 he preached at Guild- 
hall chapel a fermon on Phil. iii. 26. which he pub- 
liflied under the title of T/je Mi/chief of Separation ; and 
tliis being immediately attacked by fevcral writers, be 
in 1683 publiflied his Unreafonahienefs of Separation. 
In 1685 appeared his Onlines Brilannice, or the Anti- 
quities of ilie Britiih Church, in folio. During the 
reign of King James II. he wrote feveral trails agaitill 
Popery, and was prolocutor of the convocation, as he 
bad likewife been under Charles II. After the Revo- 
lution he was advanced to the bifliopric of Worceftcr, 
and was engaged in a difpute with the Sxiciiiians, and 
alfo with Mr Loqke ; in which laft contcll ne is gene* 
rally thought to have been uiifucccfsful. He died. at 
Willminftcr in 1699, and was interred in'tlic cathedral 
of Worceftcr, where a monument was ercdlrd to his 
memory by his fon. Dr Stillingfleet wrote other works 
be fidcs, thofe here mentioned, vi'bich, with the above, 
have been reprinted in 6 vols. folio. 

Si iLLJNGriutLT (Benjamin), an ingenious nalura- 
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was grandfon of the preceding. His father Edi 
ward was fellow of ^John’s College in Cambridge, 
F. R. S. M. D. and Gr^am profeiTor of phyfic s but ' 
marrying in 1692, he lull bh|. lucrative ofiiciis and hit 
father’s favour ; a misfortune that affedlcd both him* 
felf and bis poftcrity. However, going into orders, 
he obtained, by bis father’s means, the living of Ne«e- 
ington Butts, which he immediately exchanged for 
thofe of Wood Norton and Swauton in Noifolk. He 
died in 1708. 

Benjamin, his only fon, was ec^cated at Norwich 
fchool, which he left in 1720, with the ebara^er of 
an excellent fcholar. He then went to Trinity Col- 
lege in Cambridge, at the requefl: of Dr Bentley, the 
mailer, who had been private tutor to bis father, do- 
meftic chajplain to his grandfather, and much indebt- 
ed to the family. Here he was a candidate for a fel- 
lowfliip, but was rejedled by tlje mailer’s influence. 
This was a fevere and unexpedled difappointment, and 
but little alleviated afterwards by the Dodor’s apology^ 
that it was a pity that a gentleman of Mr Stillingfleet’a 
parts fliould be buried within the walla of a colleg^^ 

Perhaps, however, this ingratitude of Dr Bentley 
was not of any real diffcrvicc to Mr Stillingfleet. By 
being thrown into the world, be formed many ho- 
nourable and valuable connexions. He dedicated fomo 
tranflations of I.iunxus to the kite I^ord Lyttlelont 
partly, he fays, from motives of private rcfpeil and 
honour.' Loid Barrington gave him, in a very po- 
lite manner, the place of the m.iftcr of the barracks 
at Kcnfington ; a favour to which Mr Stillingfleet, 
in the dedication of his Calendar of Flora to that 
nobleman, alludes with equal politerieis, as wtll as 
with the warmtft gratitude. His Calendar of Floit- 
w^as formed at Stratton in Norfolk in the year 1753, 
at the hofpitable feat of his very worthy and ingenious 
friend Mr Mariham, who had made fcveral obferva- 
tions of that kind, and had communicated to the public 
his curious obfervations 011 the growth of trees. But 
it w'as to Mr Wyndham of Fclbrig in Norfolk that 
he appears to have had the greatell obligations: he 
travelled abroad with turn, fpent much of his lime «.t 
his hoiife, and was appointed one of his executors ( Mr 
Garrick w^as another), with a confidcrable addition to 
an annuity which that gentleman hud fettled upon Im.ti 
in his lifetime. 

Mr Siilliogflcet’s genius fleems, if wc may judge from^ 
his W'^orks, to have led him principally to the ftiidy of 
n.itural hiftory ; which he profec-uted as an ingenious " 
philofopher, an ufeful ciiixen, .and li good man. In. 
this walk of learning he mentions, as his friends, Dr 
Waifon, Mr (afterw^ards Dr) Solander, Mr Hudfon», 
Mr Price of Foxley, and fnme others ; to whom may 
be added the ingenious Mr Pennant. Nor can 
omit the flattering mention which the late Mr Gray 
makes of him in one of hisletterii, dated from Londem*' 
in 1761 : I have lately made an acquaintance with 
this philofopher, wdvo lives in a garret here in the whi-’ 
ter, that he may fupport fome near relations who de- 
pend upon him. He is always employed; conrequent- 
ly (according to my old maxim) always happy, always 
cheerful* and feeins to me a very w'orthy honeft man. 
His prefent feheme is to .fund fome perfons, pifiperjy 
qualified, to rcfidc a year or two In. JktUua, to make 
ihcmfclvcs acquainted wjtli the climate, pioduCliiuis,4 

and 
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SciUlng* and natural hlftory of the country, that weinay under- 
ftand Ariftotle, Theophr^ttufl^ , who have been hea* 

ficilpo Greek to - ub for to 'thai^ asei ; and this he hal got 

^ ■ propofed to Lord Bate, ncl^onlikely pcrfon to pat it in 

eaedtitibh, as he Ys<^hfmfelf a botanift.*^ 

Mr St^Hinfg^eet pitb^ed a volume of mifcetlaneous 
tfOAs, which i« nn much efteeth, and does great honour 
to'his head and heart; They are chieffy tranflations of 
ibme eitays in i/in»nHaies jicademU^^ published by 
Litinxus, interfpdiijiid with fome obfervations and ad- 
ditions bf his owiw^ In this volume he (hows alfo a 
talio foi chifiioal Icarhiiig, and entertains us with fome 
elegant poetical dFuiions f?f his own. But his EfTay on 
Cobverfation, pubhfhed in the itrft volume of Dodflcy^s 
Collection of Poems, entitles him to a*di(lingui(hed rank 
among our EngGfli poets. This poem is addrelTed to 
MrWyndham; with all that warmth of fricnd(hip which 
diiihignifhes Mr StilUng(leet« As it is chicfiy didac-- 
, tic, it does not admit of fo many ornaments as fome 
compofitions of other kinds. 'However, it contains . 
much good fenfe, (hows a confiderable knowledge of 
mankind, and has feveral .paflages that in point-of bar- 
vUoOy and eafy vcrfi^cation would not difgrace the writ- 
ings of our mod admired poets. Here more than once 
Mr Stillingfleet (hows himfelf (till fore for Dr -Bentley's 
erucl treatment of him ; and towards the beautiful and 
moral clofe of it (where it is fuppofcd he gives us a 
(ketch of himfelf) feems to hint at a mortihcation of a 
more- delicate nature, which he is faid to have fuffered 
from the other fex. 

To thefe«^dKappotntmcnts it was perhaps owing that 
‘Mr Stillingflett neither married nor went into orders. 
His London re(idence was at a faddler's in Piccadilly | 
where he died in tyyt, aged above 70, leaving fcveral 
valuable papers behind him. He was buried in St 
James’s church, without the (lighted monument of his 
having exided. 

stilling! A, in botany; a genus of plants be* 
kMging to the clafs of montccia, and to the oi^cr of mo- 
nodelphia. The male calyx is hemifpherical and multi- 
icirous. The corolla is tubulous, and erufe or gnawed. 
The female calyx is uniflorous and inferior. The co- 
vollii is fuperior. The dylc is trifid, and the capfule 
three-grained. There is only one fpccics, the fylvatica. 
STILYARD. See 5 T£f£-rorif. 

STILPO, a celebrated philofopher of Megara, flou- 
inlKcd under the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes. In his 
youth he had been addiCled to licentious pleafures, from 
which be religioufly refniined from the moment tliat he 
ranked himfelf kinong philofophers. When Ptolemy 
Soter, at the taking of Megara, offered him a large fum 
of money, and eequefted that he would accompany him 
into Pgypt« he accepted but a fmall part of the offer, 
and retired to the mud of .dSgina, whence, on Ptole* 
my ’a dcp'aKure, be fetumed to Megara. Thatuity be* 
ing again taken by Demetnuft the fon of Antigonos, 
and tlic |:jhilafopher required to give an account of any 
effects which he had loft during the hurry of the plun- 
der, be replied, that he had nothing ; for no one 
could take from him his learUing and doquente. So 
gtvat was the fame of Stilpe,' that kht moft eminent 
phtlufophersof Atheni took pl^aiii in kttending upon 
Wk'dilcoarfes. His j^cUltdr do&ihtes were, that fpe- 
tsbWerlals have no teal kod that otre 


tbio^ cannot be ja^^Qated pf aPQther. With 
to the former of tbtfe' dpluTona,iie Teems to have taught J 

the fame doCtrine With the feA afterwards knpwn by ^ 

the aj>pe 1 latioh of To provq jtbat one • 

thing cannot be predicated of another, he told, that 
goodne/s and m/m, for inftance, are different things, which 
cannot be confounded by aflerting ' the one to bq,,«the 
other: he argued farther, that goodnefs is an univeiTi^), 
and univerfaTs have no real exiftence ; cpnfequcntly, 

(ince nothing can he predicated of anything, good- 
nefs cannot bepredicated of ^mah. Thus, whiUt ihis 
fubtle logician was, through his 'whole arg^ment, pre,- 0/ 
dicating one thing of another, he dem'ed that ahy one 
thing could be the accident or predicate Uf antrthcr.'^*'^ 

If Stilpo was ferious in this reafoning; if he me^nt any 
thing more than to expofe the fophiftry of the fcbools, 
he mu ft be confefTed to have been an emiuent mafter of 
the art of wrangling ; and it was not wholly without 
reafon that Glycera, a celebrated courtezan, when (be 
was reproved by him as a corrupter of youth, replied, 
that the charge might be juftly retorted upon himfelf, 
who fpent his time in tilling their heads with fophiftical 
quibbles and ufelcfs fubtletics. In ethics he lecms to 
have been a Stoic, and in religion he had a public and 
a private doClrine, the former for the multitude, and 
the latter for his friends. He admitted the exiftence 
of a fupreme divinity, but bad no reverence for the Gre* 
cian fuperftitions. 

STILOBATUM, in architeflure, denotes the body 
of the pedeftal of any column. 

STILTON, a town of England, in the county of ^ 

Huntingdonihire, 75 miles from London, foutli-wcft 
of Yaxley, on the Roman highway from Caftor to 
Huntingdon, called Ermine^reet^ fome parts of which, 
in this neighbourhood, appear (lill paved with (lone. 

This place is famous for cheefe which is called Englijh 
Purmtfan^ and is brought to table full of mites or mag- 
gots. For making Stilton cheefe, we have the follow- 
ing receipt in the firft volume of the Rep^Uory of Arls^ 
and ManufaSureii 

**Take the night’s cream, andptit it to the morning’s 
new milk, with the rennet ; when the curd is come, it 
is not to be broken, as is done with other cheefes, but 
take it out with a foil-di(h altogetheir, and place it in a | 

iieve to drain gradually ; and as it drains, keep gradu- I 

ally preffing it till it becomes 6rm and dry ; then place 
it in a wooden hoop ; afterwards to be kept dry on 
boards, turned frequently, with cloth binders round it, 
which are to be tightened as occafion requires, and 
changed every day until th^ cheefe become Arm enough 
to fupport itlelf ; after the cloth is taken off, the cheefe I 

is rubbed every day all over, for two or three months, 
with a brufh ; and if the weather be damp or moift, 
twice a-day ; and even b'Hbre the cloth is taken off, tht 
top and bottom arc Well rubbed every day.” 

STIMULANTS, in medicine, ftibftanceswhtcl^tp* 

Creafethe adion of certain parts of the body. In pair* 
tidilar, they quicken the motion of the blood, increale 
the adion of the mufcular fibres, Und affed tbe 'nei^rt^f 
fyftem. 

STIMULI, in botany; a fpecies of armature of 
offenfive weapon, with which fome plants, as nettle, 
caffada, acalypha, and tragia, are (urniihed.' ^Tbeir 
life, Csyii Lumseus. is by tbeir Venoiqoiii pundurcs to 
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fceep ofF nalced tnitfals that woi44> a]pproacli to hurt Mary* 

STING9 an apparatus in the oodiea of certain in- 
fed^ii in form of a little fpeari fcrving them as a wea- 
pon of offence. 

SrtNQ^Rayt in ichthyology. See Raia. 

. STINK-pot, an earthen jar or (hell, charged with 
H B' powder, grenadoes, and other materials of an offeh- 
/ tttutry. fuflfocating fmell. It is frequently ufed by pri- 

Tateers, in the weftiern ocean, in the attaca of an enemy 
whom he ‘defigns to board ; for which purpofe it is fur- 
nifhed with a light fufe at the opening or touch-bole. 

See Boardimg. 

•STINT, a fpccies of the Tringa. 

STIPA, Feather Grass, in botany : A genus of 
plants belonging to the clafs of iriandriat and order of 
digynia ; and in the natural fyftem ranking under the 
4th order, Qramina, The calyx is bividved. The ex- 
terior valre of the corolla is terminated by an awn ; the 
bafe is jointed. 

There are nine fpecies, the pennata, juncea, capillata, 
ariftella, tenaciifima, avenacea, membranacca, arguens, 
and fpicata. Of thefe one only is Britifh, the pennata 
or common feather grafs. The beards are feathered. 

The plant rifes to the height of 10 inches, grows on 
mountains, and dowers in July or Augufl. 

STIPEND, among the Romans, fignifies the fame 
with tribute $ and Yvtnttjlipendarii were the fame with 
tributariim 

Stipend, in Scots law. See Law, § clix. it. 

STIPULA, in botany, one of the fulcra or props of 
plants, defined by Linmeus to be a icale, or fmall leaf, 
flatioued on each fide the bafe of the footllalks of the 
flower and leaves, at their firft appearance, for the pur- 
pofe of fupport. Elmgren reftrids^t to the footfialks 
of the leaves only. 

STIPULATION, in the civil law, the a£l of fti- 
pulating, that is, of treating and concluding terms 
^and conditions to be inferted in a contcafl. Stipula- 
tions were anciently performed at Rome, with abund- 
ance of ceremonies ; the firfi whereof was, that one 
party fliould interrogate, and the other anfwer, to give 
his confent, and oMige himfelf. By the aNcient Ro- 
man law, nobody could flipulate but for himfelf; but 
as the tabelliones were public fervants, they were al- 
lowed to dipulate for their mailers ; and the notaries 
fucceeding the tabelliones have inherited the fame pri- 
vilege. 

STIRIA, a province of Germany, in the circle of 
Audria, With the title pf a duchy. It is bounded 00 
the north by the archduchy of Auftria, on the eaft by 
Hungary, on the fouth by Camiola, and on the weft 
by Carinthia, and the archbiihopric of Saltiburg; being 
135 miles in.Ungth and 17 in breadth,- It is faid to 
contain tt cities, 95 towns, 338 caftles, 13^ convents, 
and 3 o6,oop inhabitants. Though it is a mountaiur 
ous country, yet there is a fipxat deal of land fit for til- 
lage, and «he foil is fo good, that the inhabitant never 
Were in want of corn. It contains mines, of very good 
iron ; whence the arms made there arc in gr^et'emWtn. 

"women differ greatly from the Auftnans, a^ are 
ye^fplaui and downright, Tliey have al} fwcllipgs on 
iheif throats, called bronchooeki. ’Thc t^® 

and are very zealous worftiippers of the virgin 
Vot. XVII. Part IL 
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They deligh^to fU hpme ip .y^e StiriSrg. 

corner, never troubling l%eir beads about foptigii affairs, 
Thc.ehief town is Grat^V .,1;^ ^ ^ 

SlTRLING, a town cmffcQtland, fituated-on the ’ 
river Forth, 35 miles nor^weft of Edinburgh# in 
W, Long. 3. 59. iLat. ffi.. jd. It is alfo called 
SterUfig and Striveirng ; from |ne former of wbjeh Boe- ‘ 
thius falfely derives the ik^mh^dtrUng money i. becaufe, 
fays he, Oibeit, a Saxon prinoc^r^aftcr the overthrow of 
the Scots, cftablilhed a mint tbeire^ The name , of 
Striveling is faid to have been der^^ from the frequen- 
cy of fti ifes or coqfli^s in the. oei|^ilWurhoQd. The 
town contains about 4000 inhabtt^ts. It has a ma^* 
nufa 61 ure of tartans and fiialloons, and employs about 
30 looms in that of carpets. The g^at fireet is very 
broad. In it is the tol^oth, where is^k^t;the 
ard for the wet mcafurcs of Scotland, 'ffip fO^hpr ftreess 
are narrow and irregular. — Stirling isu’itqniniaSure a re- 
femblance of Edinburgh ; being built on a;rQ<^k of tlie 
fame form, with a fortrefs on the fummit. ^The Okri- 
gin of the callle is unknown. 'Fhe rock of .SlirUpg 
was ftrongly fortified by the Pi^s, amongft whom ar* 
chitc£lure and fcvrral other ufeful arts had made a con- 
iiderable progrefs. As it lay in the extremities of^lheir 
kingdom, the poffeffion of it was the ocenfion of {per 
quent contefts betwixt them and their neighbours tti^ 

Scots and Northumbrians ; each of whole dominion! 
did, for fomc time, terminate near it. 

When the Scots, under Kenneth II. overthrew the 
Pidlilh empire near the middle of the ninth century, 
they endeavoured to obliterate every memorial of that 
people. They not only gave new names to provinces 
and towns, but, with all the rage of barbarianSi demo- 
lifiied many magnificent and ufeful edifices which had 
been reared up by lliem, and this fortrefs among the 
reft. It was, however, foon rebuilt, though upon an 
occafion not very honourable to the. Scots. 

Upon the death of Kenneth 11 . in 855, his bno^r 
Donald V. mounted the throne of Scotland. In the 
beginning of his reign the kingdom was invaded by 


Tccht and Ella, two Northumbrian princes, who, 
uniting their forces with the Cumbrian Britons, and a 
number of Pids, who upon their expulfion from their 
native country bad taken refuge in England, advanced 
to Jedburgh, where Donald encouoUred them ; and, 
after a fierce and bloody battle, obtained a complete 
vidory : but, having taken up his ilation in Berwick, 
in fupine fecurity, the Northumbrians, informed of the 
car^lefs poftore in which the Bcottifh army lay, furprif^ 
id them bv a hafty march, difperfed tjicm, and made a 
prifoncr or the king. Purfuing the advantage they had 
gained, they marched northward, and fubdued all be- 
fore them to the frith of Forth and the town of Stir- 
ling. But the forlorn fituarion of the .Scots^ without n 
king and without ran jarmy^ obliging them, to fuc fpr, 

S , they obtained fupon, .condition that ‘they 
1 pay a fum of, money for the ranfom pf the king, 
and yield up all their dominions npon the Ibutb fide of 
the Forth to the conqueror!. 

The Northumbrians taking pofiefiHon of (the territo- 
ries ceded tO;|heaa by this treaty, rebnilt thecaftle 0^ 
Stirli^^ placed ip; i$ it ftrong garrifon, in .(her 
der tQ^e%ve tbpirpifw ponqueftSik Mppn the frontieiy^ 
of wbiw it was fitoated. Our .authorities alfo inform 
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Stirlici;. u9| that they ere6ted a (lone ||f<}ge ' over the Forth, 
upon the fummit of which was raifed, with the 

following infeription in ro^&ifh rhyme. 

Anglo j a Seoiu fiparm crux jfia remotis g 
Armis hie fient Seoii Jlani hie^ cruce iutL 

Which is thus tranflatc^by Bellenden. 

I am free marchs^^s pafTengeris may ken, 

To Scottish Co ^ritonis, and to Ingliftnen. 

None of the ancient Englifh hiftorians mention this 
con quell. The whole (lory, as well as the infeription, 
wears much of a monkiih garb ; yet its authenticity is 
not a little confirmed by the arms of the town of Stir- 
ling, upon which is a bridge, with a crofs, and the lad 
line of tlie above Latin didich is the motto round it. 

We mud not, however, imagine, that in thofc times 
that fortrefa bore any rcfemblancc to the prefent dnic- 
ture, which is adapted to the ufe of fire-arms. Its 
fize and {brm probably refemhlcd thofc cadles which, 
under the feudal conilitution, the Eiiglilh and Scottilh 
barons ufed to ereCl upon their eilates for dwclling- 
houfest and which, in thofc barbarous ages, they found 
necdlary to fortify fur their defence, not only againd 
foreign invaders, but often a<|aind the attacks of their 
pwn neighbours. It is diredlly fuch a Gothic dgure as 
this which reprefents the Cujltum SttiveUnft upon the 
arms of Stirling. 

This fortrefs, after it had continued in the poflefiion 
of the Northumbrian Saaons about ao years, was, to- 
gether with the whole country upon the fouth fide of 
the Forth, redored to the Scots, upon condition of their 
alfiding the Saxons againd their tuibulcnt invaders the 
Danes. Upon the arms of Stirling arc two branches 
of a tree, to reprefent the Nemut SfriveJen/e ; but the 
fituation and boundaries of that fored, which was pro- 
bably a wing of the Caledonian, cannot be afeertained. 
Upon the fouth of Stirling, vclliges of a fored arc Hill 
difeerniUe for fevcral miles. Banks of natural timber 
dill remain in the cadle park, at Murray’s wood, and 
near Nether Bannockburn ; and dumps of trees, with 
much brulhwood, arc to be feen in all tlie adjacent 
fields. 

When Kenneth III. received intelligence of the 
Danes having invaded his dominions, he appointed the 
raftlc of Stirling to be the place of rendezvous for his 
«rmy 5 and be marched from thence to the battle of 
Ivoncarty, where he obtained a viAory over thofc ro* 
vers, in the end of the loth century. 

In the 12th century, this cadle is fpoken of as a 
place of great importance, and one of the dronged for- 
trefles in the kingdom. In I174, a calamity, not unu- 
fualamoDgd the Scouifh monarebs, bcfel William, who 
at that time c>ccupied the throne. He was taken pri- 
XoQcr in an wnfuccefsful enipeditioa which he made int^ 
!^ngland ; ands after hatii^ been detmned 1 1 months 
in captivity, was. releafed, upon (tipiilating to pay a 
large fum of money for his rinfom ; and, until pay. 
snent thereof, delivering into the hands of the Englifh 
the four principal ferteedes in the kingdom, which in 
thofe days were Stirling, Edinbuigli, Roxburgh, and 
Berwick. This was the hril great aicendant that Eng- 
land ebtaiaed over Scotland \ and iadeed the moil im- 
portant traafadlion which bad ps^ed bctwecQ> theie 
kingdoms from the Norman conqueft. 


Though the Scottilli monarchs, in their frequent per^ fltirlUig. 
ambulations through the kingdom, often vificed Stir-^*'"V — 
Hng, and held their courts for fomc time in the cadle; 
yet it did not become a royal refidence till the family 
of Stuart mounted the throne, and it was from diffcrcr’t 
princes of this family that it received its ptefent form. 

It was the place of the nativity of James II. ; and, 
when raifed to the throne, he frequently kept bis court 
in it. It is well known to have been the place where 
that prince ]K*rpetratcd an atrocious deed, the murder 
of William carl of Douglas, whom he dabbed with his 
own hand. The royal apartments were at that time in 
the north- wed corner of the callle, and arc now the 
refidence of the fort -major. The room where the mlir- 
dcr was committed dill goes by the name of Dou^las^t 
room* See Scotland, N° 304, 305. 

James III. contrading a fundnefs for tbe cadle on 
account of its plcafant fituatiun, made it the chief place 
of his refidence, and added fcveralcrnbellifhments to it. 

He built within it a magnificent hall, which in thofc 
days was deemed a noble drudure, and is dill entire. 

It now goes by the name of the parlimnenuhoufcy having 
been deligned for the accommodation of that fupreme 
court. It was covered with an oaken roof of exqui- 
file workmandiip, which, though very little decayed, 
was a few years ago removed to make way for one 
of nnorc modern drudure. James alfo ereded a college 
of fccular priefts in the cidllc, which he called the chapel- 
royal f and which proved one caiifc of his own ruin. As 
the expences needfary for inaintaiiiiag the iiumei'ous of- 
ficers of fuch an inditution were conftderable, he annex- 
ed to it Ihe revenues of the rich priory of Cold ing ham 
in the Merfe, which at that time happened to becor’tc 
vacant. This priory had for a long time been hoUlen 
by peifons cunneded with the family of Hume ; and 
that family, cuiifidtring it as belonging to them, drong- 
ly oppofed the annexation. The difpute feems to have 
laded fevcral years; for one parliament had paffed a vote, 
annexing the .priory to the cliapel-royal, and a fubfe- 
quent one enaded a datiite prohibiting every attempt 
that was contrary orprejudical to that annexation. 

James V. was crowned in the cadle of Stirling ; and 
the palace, which is the chief ornament of it, xhai the 
work of that prince. This is a dately and c^minodt- 
0U8 drud'urc, all of hewn done, with much ftatuary 
work upon it. It is built in form of a fquare, with a 
fmall court in the middle, in which the king’s lions arc 
faid to have been kept ; and hence it dill goes by the 
name of the livns den* The palace contains many large 
and elegant apartments ; the ground-ltdry it now con- 
verted into barrack-rooms for the foldiers of the garri- 
£on ; the upper adbrds a houfe for the governor, with 
lodgings for fome of tbe fiibaltem officers. ' 

Oppofite to the palace, upon the noi th, dands an 
elegant chapel, which was built by James VL for the 
baptifm of his fun Ptince Heni^ in 1594. ^bia 
cbapel is preferved the butic of a large boat, which 
that whimfical monarch caufed to be built and |daced 
upon carriages, m order to convey into the cadle the 
provifions for titat fulemnity. 

A ftrong^ battery, with a tier of guns pointing to 
bridge over the Forth, was ereded during the regency 
of ULarfid Lorraine, mother lo Queeu hlary. Itis call- 
ed the French haitcry^ probably bccaufc condnided by. 
gngineers of that nation. The lad addition was made 
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to the fortifications in the reign of Queen Anne. For- 
merly they reached no farther than tlie old gate, upon 
^ which the flag flaif now flands 2 bilt in that reign they 
were confiderably enlarged upon the tide towards the 
town ; and barracks, which are bomb proof, with fevc- 
ral other ronveniencea for a tiege, were erected. 

Upon the fouth tide of the caflle lies a park enclofed 
with a ftone wall, called the ytn^'s park, and near to the 
foot of the rock on which the caftle {lands, lay the 
royal gardens ; veftjgcs of the w’alks and parterres, with 
a few (lumps of fruit trees, arc ftill vitible; but by long 
negle^, and th.e natural wetnrfs of the foil, the place is 
now little better than a marfh. In the gardens is a 
niount of earth in form of a table, with benches of 
earth around it, where, according to tradition, the 
court fometime.s held fdes»cbampttres* In the caille- 
liill is an hollow, comprehending about an acre of 
ground, and having^all the appearance of an artificial 
A^urk, which was ufed for joufts, tournaments, and 
other feats of chivalry. 

Northward of the catile lies the Govan, or perhaps 
more properly rhe Gosling hill (a) ; in the middle of 
which is a fmall mount called Hurly Haaky^ upon w'hich 
Duke Murdoch and his two foits wrre executed for 
trcafonablc pra<flitcs in the reign of James I. 

n'lie profpcct from the calllc is moft delightful, as 
well as exteiitive, being greatly beautified, efpecially 
upou the eati, by the windings of the Forth ; w'hich 
are fo many, that though the ditiance by land from 
Stirling to Alloa is, iii a (Iraight line, nut quite fix 
miles, it is faid to be 34 by ifratcr. As this river ge- 
nerally runs upon plain ground, it rolls its dream in fo 
flow and filent a manner, that what Silius Ttalicus faith 
of tbcTicinus is applicable to it, if, inticad of lucenti in 
that poet, we (liould for once read luiofo ; for the clay 
banks, together with the tide, which tiow^s above Stir- 
ling, render the Forth perpetually muddy ; 

ViK credas lahl^ rtfh tarn mitif opacis 
Somniferam duett lutofo gurgite lympham. 

The lordlhip and caftlc of Stirling were a part of the 
ufual dowi7 of the queens of Scotland, at lead after the 
family of Stuart came to the throne, in which they 
were in veiled at their marriage, 

Robert Lord Erflcinc was appointed governor of the 
radle by King David II. and the oiHce continued in 
that family till 1715. 

This fortrefs hath been the feene of many tranfac- 
tions. Bfing by its tituation cunfidered as a key to 
the northern paits of the kingdom, the pofleflion of it 
liath been always edeemed of great importance to thofe 
who fought to he mailers of Scotland. It was undoubt- 
edly a place of drength when the art of war by ordnance 
was in its infancy s but though it retided the utmod ef- 
forts of the rebels in 1 746, it could not now hold out 
tbrec days if befieged by an army of a few thoufand 
snen coudufled by an engineer of knowledge and inte- 
grity. . 

STIRLINGSHIRE, a county of Scotland, of 
which Stirling is the capital. It extcncs 20 miles in 
Jength and 1 2 in breadth ; being bounded on the weft 
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by part of Lrnnok and Clyde fdale ; on ihc call, by Stirt-wp 
OackmaniianAurc, tht river Forth, and part of Lo- 
thian ; on the fouth ealL by l^othian ; and on the ^ ^ 

noith, by Montciih. Tim face of the country isopen 
and agreeable, diverfiticd by hill and dale, well water- 
ed with ftreams and rivers ;^the principal of which is 
the Forth, ritingin the neiglib|iurhood of a high moun- 
ta’n called Ben I,omnnd^ and, '^running caftward, forms 
the frith of Edinburgh. The fouthem part is hilly, 
ailbrdiiig plenty of game, and pallurage for flieep, 
horfes, and black cattle. The eaftern part is fertile, 
producing plentiful harvefts of coi^p, and grc.'it abund- 
ance of coal. Lead ore is found in different parts of the 
{hire; and the rivers abound with trout, and falmon. 

STIRRUP, in the manege, a rstt or fupport for the 
liorfeman’s foot, for enabling him lo mount and for 
keeping him firm in his feat. ^ 

Stirrups were unknown to the anc^SlatS. The want 
of them in getting upon horfcback was (Vipplied by agi- 
lity or art. Some horfes were taught toiloop to take 
their riders up; but the riders often leapt up^bythe help 
of their fpears, or were altifted by their Havas, or made 
ufe of ladders for the purpofe. Gracchus ^llcd the 
highways with Hones, which were intended anfwcr 
the fame end. The fame was alfo required of the fur- 
veyors of the roads in Gicccc as part of their duty. 

Menage obferves, that St Jerome is the firfl authpr 
w'ho mentions them. But the paffage alluded to is no^ , 
to be found in his epiflles ; and if it were there, it \ 
would prove nothing, becaufe St Jerome lived at a \ 

time when ftirrups arc fuppofed to have been invented, 
and after the ufe of faddles. Montfancon denies ^hc ' 

BUthenliclty of this paffage ; and, in order to account 
for the ignorance of the ancients with regard to an in- 
ftrument fo nfcful and fo eafy of invention, be obferves, Voi. h 
that while cloths and houfings only were laid upon thep. 6j. 
horfes backs, on which the riders were to fit, ftirrups 
could not have been ufed, becaufe they could not have 
been faftened with the fame feenrity as upon a faddl^. 

But it is more probable, that in this in (la nee, as in 
many others, the progrefs of human genius and inven- 
tion is uncertain and flow, depending frequently upon 
accidental caufes. 

STtnjtvp of a Ship, a piece of timber put upon a 
fliip’s keel, when fome of her keel happens to be beaten 
off, and they cannot come conveniently to put or fit in 
a new piece ; then they patch in a piece of timber, and 
bind it on with an iron, w^hich goes under the fhip’s 
keel, and comes up on each fide of the ftiip, where it 
is nailed ilrongly with fpikes ; and lliis they call a ftir- 
rup, 

STOB^US (John), a laborious Greek writer, who 
lived at the end of the fourth century, compofed many 
works, of which there arc only his ColleAions remain- 
ing, and even thefc are not as he compoied them; many 
things being inferted by later authors. This work con- 
tains many important fentiments collcfled from the ah- 
ciciit w'ritcrs, poets, and philofophers. 

STOCK, in gardening, 5 fC. the ftem or trunk of a 
tree. What ftoik is moft proper for each kind of frUit, 
ought as well to be contidcred and known, as what foil 
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!s mbft fcritable to trebt^'for oil^^efe ttvo things the 
fatUrevigbhf ofti^ctf/SAd ibe jgtflSdnefs of fruit^cqually 
^ depend. The bcft 'wky lhrj|ibfc' who intend to plants 
as to raife their own ftoefkstdlty which they will be better 
afifured of what they doTslIbut if they fhould buy their 
trees of nurferymen, th^ fhould diligently inquire 
upon what flocki Chey^^^c propagated. See GaapT- 
IMO. ' 

Stock, in trade; Sm Cjititai Stach ^ 

' SrocK-Brohr, Set^aoitBa and Stocks. 

Stock-Dovcp m nbology. SeeCoLUMaA. 

SrocK^yMingt Ijic art or myflery of trafficking in 
the public docks di funds. See Fund and Stock yoB^ 

BING, f 

Stock GiUy-Jlov^^ in botany. See CHCiKANTitus. 

STOCKHOJUM, the capital of Sweden, is fituatcd 
ill the province o^Upland, in K. I^ong. 19. 30. and N. 
Lati 59. 20. fts foundation is by the bell Swedilh 
vfrkcrt gener^y attributed to Birger Jarl, regent of 
tire kingdoiA about the middle of the 13th century du- 
ring the minority of his Ton Waldemar, who had been 
raifed to throne by the dates of the kingdom ; but 
it was before the lad century that the royal red- 
dence ](ias transferred from Upfalato this city. 

This capital, which is very long and irregular, occu- 
pief^'befidei two peninfulas, feven fmall tocl^ idands 
fcKctercd in the Masler, in the dreams which ilTue from 
. ^hat lake, and in a bay of the gulf of Bothnia. A va- 
> ricty of cnntraded and enchanting views are formed by 
numbfrkfs rocks of granite rifing boldly from the fur- 
face of the water, partly bare and craggy, partly dotted 
with honfes, or fe.ithered with wood. The harbour is 
an inlet of the Baltic ; the water as clear as cry dal, and 
of fuch depth that (hips of the larged burthen can ap* 
pi'ba^h the quay, which is of confidcrahlc breadth, and 
lined with ipacious buildings and warchoufes. At the 
extremity of the harbour leveral drccts rife one above 
another in the form of an amphitheatre ; and the palace, 
a magnificent building, crowns the fummit. Towards 
the fca, A>ont two or three miles from the town, the 
harbour is contraded into a narrow (Irait, and, winding 
among high rocks, difappears from tlic fight j and the 
profpcdl is terniinated by didant hills, overfpread with 
lored. It is far beyond the power of words, or of the 
|jencil to delineate tbefe lingular views. The central 
nland, from which the city derives its name, and the 
Ritterholir, arc the handfomed parts of the towm. Ex- 
cepting ill the fubtirbst where the houfes are of wood 
painted red, the generality of tlie buildings arc of done, 
ur brick Ituccoed wbicei The royal palace, which Hands 
ill the centre of Sto^kolm, and upon the highcil fpot 
of ground^ was beguki by Charles XI. ; it is a large* 
qnadrangnlar done ediHce, and the Hylc of archittflure 
is both degant and magnificent. 

It is the habitation not only of the royal family, but 
alfo of tha greater pfr^ of tlie officers belonging to the 
hotifeliold* It itkeMrife cbmprehenda the national or 
fupreme court of'joftice, theboUeges of war, chancery, 
treafury, and commerce ; a chapel, armoury, library, 
and office for the public reoorda } but the greater num- 
ber of inferior officers -and fervanta b^ngiag to the 
court, bre, with the foot guards, quartered on the 
burghetak Tlie eaftle, and all the fiately edifices in 
the iik covered with copper. The palace of 

iW Mobility, in which this order fits during thcTcffioa 
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of the diet, is an elegant building, adorned dir the out- fitoclholai^ 
fide with marble Batnca and columns, and on theinfide Stocking, 
with painting and fculptnre. This and three other pa- — v— ^ 
laces ilaiids on the banks of the lake, aud are built on 
the fame modeU fo as to compofe an uniform .piece of 
architefture. The bank, built at the expence of the 
city, is a noble edifice, and joms with many fumptuous 
houfcB belonging to the ncdrility in exhibiting a fplendid 
appearance. The houfes of the burghers are generally 
built of brick in the city; but in the fuburbs they are 
commonly made up of timber, and therefore very fubje^ 
to conflagrations. Thcfc houfes are often framed in Fin- 
land, according to the plan and dimenfions prefcrilicd : 
whence they arc tranfported in pieces to Stockholm 
by water, and there fet up by the carpenters. Thefe 
wooden habitations, if kept in proper repair, will lad 
30 or 40 years, and arc deemed warmer, neater, and 
more healthy, than thofe of brick or done. To prevent 
the danger of conflagrations, the city is divided into 1 2 
wards. In each of thefe there is a matter and four af- 
fillants, who forthwith repair to the place where the fire 
breaks out ; and all porters and labourers are obliged to 
range themfclves under the matter of the ward to which 
they belong. A fire-watch patroles the ftrccts by night, 
to give warning or affittance as it may be wanted ; and 
a centinclis maintained in the fteepleof every church, 
to toll the bell on the firft appearance of any fuch acci- 
dent. The police of Stockholm is entirely fubjedted to 
the regulations of the grand governor, aflifted by a 
deputy aud bailiff of the cattle. This city is the ttaplc 
of Sweden, to which all the commodities of the king- 
dom are brought fur exportation, and where almott all 
the imports from abroad arc depofited. The port or 
haven formed by the lake Mselcr is large enough to 
contain S 000 fail of (hipping ; and furniihed wdth a key 
or wharf about an Englilh mile in length, to which the 
vcfl'eU may lie with their broadfides. The greatett in- 
conveniences attending this fituation are, the dittance 
from the Tea, which is not within lefs than 10 miles of 
the town ; the want of tides ; and the winding of the 
river, which is remarkably crooked* It opens into the 
Baltic; and the entrance, which is dangerous and rocky, 
the Swedes have fecured with two fmall forts : within, 
it is pcrfedlly fafe and commodious. The northern fu- 
burbs arc remarkable for the king's gardens, and for the 
great number of artifans who have chuTen their habita- 
tions in this quarter. In the fouthern fuburbs the Muf- 
covite commodities are fold ; and here, is a magnificent 
exchange where the merchants daily affemble. 

STOCKING^, that part of the clothing of the kg 
and foot which immediately covers xnd fereens them 
from the rigour of the cold. Anciently, the only ftock- 
ings in ufe were made of cloth, or of milled llutta fewed 
together; but fince the invention of knitting and wea- 
ving ttockings of filk, wool, cotton, tlircad, dec. the ufe 
of cloth ttockings is quite difcontiniied. Dr Howel, 
in his Hittory of the World (Vol. Hi p. 222) reljsics 
that Queen Eiixabeth, in 1501 was prefeiited with a 
pair ^black knit filk ttockings by her filk- woman, 
and thenceforth (he never wore cloth ones ^ any more. 

The fame author adds, that King Henry VllJ. 
ordinarily wore cloth hofe, except there came from 
Spain, by great chance, a pair of filk ttockings. His 
fon. King Edward VJ. was pccre)Dt6d:with a. pair of 
long Spanitti filk ttockings by Sir Thomas Crcttiam, 

ami 
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StocVSngi and the pfeCr At vat then mucb takfff notice of. Hence a company to cari^iOQ a certain tradcf by meaiittOf StorW 

atod cfc. it (houldfeeniy that the invention of knit (Uk ftoekingt which the perfon hecani^ a'partner in that^trade^ and ,Stoc ktqihtj * 

^ • originally came from' Spain. Otheil 'relate* that one received a (hare of the prp^t made thereby^, in proper- 

William Rider, an apprentice on London bridge* fee*, tion to the money cmploycdi^, 3 ut this term haa been 

ing at the honfe of an’ Italian merchant; a pairof kfut extended farther, though i^prpperly,^ to fignify .any 

woriled ftockings from Mantua, took the hint, and fumof money which has beeit^ent to the^govero^1ent,* 

made a pair exadly like them, which he prefented to on oondition of receiving, a certajn intereft till the money 

William earl of Pembroke, and that they were the iirll is repaid, and which makes a jfcrt of the national debt* 
of that kind worn in England, anno i y64. As the fecurity both of the ^yernment and of the 

The modern ftockings, whether woven or knit, are public companies is efteemed p^^rable to that of any 

formed of an infinite number of little knots, called private perfon, as the (locks are ni^gpthihle and may be 

Jtiuhes^ hops^ or mejbts^ intermingled in one another. fold at any time, and as the intcreft>>s always pundual- 
Knit dockings are wrought with needles made of ly paid w'hen due ; fo they arc tliereby enabled to 
polifhed iron, or brafs wire, which interweave the burrow money on a lower intereft ^an what could be 
threads and form the meilies the (locking confifts of. obtained from lending it to private pj^fons, where there 
At what time the art of knitting was invented it is muft be always fome danger of lofthg both principal 
perhaps impoftible to determine, though it has been and intereft. [ 

ufually attributed to the Scots, as it is faid that the But as every capital dock or fund of a company if 
fird works of this kind came from Scotland. It is raifed for a particular purpofe, and limited by parlia- 
added, that it was on this account that the company ment to a certain fum, it neceftarily folloWf, tliat wlieiv 
of (locking knitters, eftablidied at Paris 1527, took for that fund is completed, no dock can be bo^ht of the 
their patron St Fiacre, who is faid to have been the company ; though (hares already purchafed may be 
fun of a king . of Scotland. But it is mod probable transferred from one perfon to another. Th^is being 
that the method of knitting dockings by wires or the cefe, there is frequently a great dirpropoitj|on bc- 
necdlea was fiift brought from Spain. tween the original value of the (hares and what in given 

Woven dockings arc generally very fine ; they arc for them when transferred ; for if there are more buyers 
manufadlured on a frame or machine made of polifhed than fellers, a perfon who is indifterent about felling 
iron, the ftru^lure of which it is needle fs to deferibe, as will not part with his (hare without a confiderablc pro- 

it may be fecn in almod every confiderable town in fit to himfelf ; and on the contrary, if many arc dif- 

Great Britain. The invention of this machine is, by pofccl to fell, and few inclined to buy, the value of 

Mr Anderfon, attributed to "William Lee, M. A. of fuch (liares will naturally fall in proportion to the 

St John’s College, Cambridge, at a period fo early as impatience of thofe who want to turn their dock into 

1589. Others have given the credit of this invention fpecte. 

to a (ludent of Oxford at a much later period, who, it A dock may likewifc be affedled by the court of 
I Sec An ” faid by Aaron Hill^, was driven to it by dire necelfi. chancery ; for if that court (hould order the money, 

Actouni of ty. This young man, falling in love with an innkeep- which is under their dire^ion, to be laid out in any par- 
the daughter, married her though (he had not a penny, ticular (lock, that (lock, by having more purchafers, 

^ »Ad he by his n^rriage loft a fellow(hip. They foon will be raifed to a higher price than any other of the 
into cxtrcmc poverty ; and their marriage produ- like value. 

& 7 .^ 8 vo? confequcnccs naturally to be expcAed from it, By what has been faidrthe reader will perceive how 

1715. '•I'C amorous pair became miferable, not fo much on ac- much the credit and intereft of the nation depends oh < 

count of thetr fufferings, as fraro< the melancholy dread the fupport of the public funds. While the annuities 
of wkat wofuM become of their yet unborn infant, and intereft for money advanced is there regularly paid» 

Their only means of fupport were the knitting of dock- and the principal enfured by both prince and people 

ings, at which the woman was very expert : •• But ^a fecurity not to he had in other nations), foreigners 

fitting condahtly together from morning to night, and will lend us their property, and all Europe be intereft- 
the fcholar often fixing his eyes, with ftedfaft obftrva- cd in our welfare ; the paper of the companies wjU be 
tion, OB the motion of bis wife’s lingers in the dexte- converted into money and merchandife, and Great 
rouB management of her needles* he took it into his Britain can never want cafti to carry her fehetnes into 
imagination chat it was not impoiftblc to contrive a execution. Sec the article :Fund. 
kttie loom which might do the work with much more Stocrs, a frame erected on the ftiore of a rjvcr or 
expedition. This thought he communicated to his wife, harbour, whereon to build flnpping* It generally con- 

and joining his head to her hands, the endeavour fuc- Efts of a number of w'oodcn blocks, ranged parallel to 

vceeded to their wifh. Thus the ingenious docking each other, at corvveniant diftauces* and with a gradual 

loom* which is fo common now, was firft invented ; by declivity towards the water* 

which he did not only make himfelf and htsfamily Itap- . Sj^oc k s^. a wooden machine to put the jlegs of ofijsqd • 
py, but has left his-duitiofi indebted- to him for a bene- era in, for fecuring diforderly perfons* and 
fit • which cnablea us to export filk ftockittgs in great punifhmcnt in divei^Sr cafes, ordaihedf by ftatuu, 
quantities, and to a vaft advantage, to thofe very coun- STOCKTON upon Tees, tpwi^^ jn 

tries from whence before we tifed to bring them at con- the county of Durham, about 16 miles foulh of ijie 

i fiderable lofs in the balance of our titaific.” city of Durham. It is now a piqrtT of pp^dder^hle 

STOCKS,ior f^tiBLic Fukds in England, By the trade though, at the Reftoratiop, ,iS;wa8 p 
' <Word was drigitially meant a particular fum of village* , tlie bed houfe in which 'Cptdd hardly*#oailiiuf 
^money.cdntvibutc]d.to the cftabliflung of afund tb enable any thing better .thao day watts jmd x th9lc^4 
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Atout 40 year# ago it fcnt out one year 75 veffcla 
for ihc port of London ; and cWtrade is much iticrea« 

fed fmee. ; 

STOEBE, ai8TAM> jlrt-moPiAM, in botany; A 
genus of planti befongirttt to the clafs oifynppiefia^ and 
order of polygait^a figngda ; and in the natural fyftem 
ranging under the 49thxorder, compofita* The calycle 
is uniflorous; the cordttts are tubular and hermaphro- 
dite ; the receptacle ia^aked, and the pappus is fea- 
thery. There arc fpecies, the *thiopica, ericoi- 

des, proftrata, gnaptialoides, goinphrenoidcs, fcabra, 
reflexa, rhinoccrotil* and dillicha 5 all plants of foreign 
growth. 

STOICS, the name given to a feft of Grecian phi- 
lofophcrs, from Sr^, “ the porch in Athens,” which 
the founder of the fed chofc for his fchool. For the 
peculiar tenets of this fca, fee Metaphysics, Chap. 
IV. Part III. Moral Philosophy, N® 8. andZEHo. 

STOLBERG, a fnall town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and territory of Thuringia, 
of which it is the capital place. It is fcated between 
two mountains, 5 8 miles north-weft ofLeipfic. E. Long. 

II. 8. N. Lai. 51. 4a. , . « n. 

STOLE, a faccrdotal ornament worn by the F.omilh 

• m • f 1_ ..fl* ! ; 
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out a condudor, without any other guide btit pUrc 
genius. 

“ At 1 8 years gf age he had made tlicfe confidera- 
ble -advances without being known, and without know- 
ing bimfclf the prodigies of his acquifitions. The dokc 
of Argyll, who jolued to his military talents a general 
knowledge of every fcience that adorns the mind of a 
man of his rank, walking one day in his garden, faw 
lying on the grafs a Latin copy of Sir Ifaac Newton's 
celebrated Prinetpia. He called fome one to him to 
take and carry it back tp his library. Our young gar- 
dener told him that the book belonged to him. ‘ To 
you ?' replied the Duke. ‘ Do you nndcrftand geo- 
metry, Latin, Newton ?' I know a little of them, re- 
plied the young man with au air of fimplicity arifing 
from a profound ignorance of Lis own knowledge and 
talents. The duke was furprifed ; and having a tallc 
for the fcicnccs, he entered into converfation w'ith the 
young mathematician : he alked liim fevcral quclliona, 
and was aftonilhed at the force, the accuracy, and the 
candour of his anfwcrs. * But how, faid the duke, 
came you by the knowledge of all tlicfe things ?' Stone 
replied, * A fervant taught me, ten years fince, to read ; 

does one need to know any thing more than tlic 24 

. . ... '/T-..- 2 , 


Stone. 


STOLE, a laccrdotai ornament worn oy me i-.omnu ««« w.... ... 7 

oarilh-micfts above their furplicc, as a mark of fuperioi-i- letters in order to learn every thing el fc that one wilhebt 
in tLir refpiaive churcltc.} and by other prieft. The duke*, cunofity redoubled— he fat down upon a 
* . .. ” 1 • ikanV niiit SI. (leia.ll of all his nroccedlncs in 


over the alb, at celebrating of mafs, in which cafe it 
goes acrofs the ftomach j and by deacons, over the 
Irft.fhonldcr, fcarf-wile ; when the prieft reads the 
gofpcl for any iine, he lays the bottom of his ftole on 
his head. The ftole is a broad fwath, or flip of ftulF, 
hanging from the neck to the fett, with three crofTcs 
thereon. 

Groom of thf ^roEi.thc eldcft gentleman of his ma- 
lefty's bedchamber, whofe office it is to prefent and 
put on his majefly’s firft garment, or Ihirt, every 
morning, and to order the things in the cham- 

***STOMACH, in anatomy. See Akatomt, N® 91. 

STOMACHIC, medicines that ftrengthen the fto- 
wacb and promote digeftion, &c. 

Stomachic corroboratives are fuch as ftrengthen tite 
tone of the ftomach and intellines ; among which are 
carminatives, as the roots of galangals, red gentian, ze- 
do.iry, pimpinella, calamus aromaticut, and arum. Of 
barks and rinds, thofe of caneUa alba, faffafras, citrons, 
Seville and China oranges, &c. Of fpices, pepper, 
f»inger, cloves, cinnamon, cardamums, and mace. 

STONE (Edmund), a diftinguiftiedfclf- taught ma- 
thematician,* was borri in Scotland s but neither the place 
nor time of his birth arc well known ; nor have we 
any memotrs of his life, ejccept a letter from the Che- 
valier dc Ramfay, author of the Travels of Cyrus, in a 
letter to Fathcr'Caftel, a Jtfuit at Paris, and publiftied 
in the Memoi"j de Trevoux, p. 109, as follows; “ True 
genius overcoiftfcs all the difadvantages of birth, fortune, 
and education ; of which Mr Stone IM tare example. 
;Bom a fon of a gardener to the duke of Argyll, he ar- 
rietfft eight ye*” *8* before he leartit to read — 
By khaiicc a fervant having Uught young Stone the 
lettc’ra of the alphabet, there needed nothing more to 
dtfedAr and expand his genhia. He applied himfelf 
to and he arrived at, rite knowledge of the moft 

fubKdie gie^try and an*alyfis, without a mafter, with- 
> ♦i' ' 1 


bank, and rcqiieflcd a detail of all bis proceedings in 
becoming fo learned. 

« 1 lirft learned to read, faid Stone : the mafuns 
were then at work upon your houle ; I went near 
them one day, and I faw that the architcA ufed a rule, 
compafles, and that he made calculations, 1 inquired 
what might be the meaning and ufc of thefe things ; 
and I was informed that there was a fcience called 
Arithmetic : 1 piirchafed a book of arithmetic, and 1 
learned it.-<-I was told there was another fcience called 
Geometry : I bought the books, and I learnt geometry. 
By reading 1 found that there wtrj^ good books in 
thefe two fcicnccs in Latin : I bought a di 61 ionary, and 
I learned Latin. I underllood alfo that there were 
good books of the fame kind in French ; I bought a 
di£lionary, and I learned French. And this, my lord, 
is what I have done : it feems to me tliat we may 
learn every thing when we know tlic 24 letters of the 
alphabet. 

This account charmed the duke. He drew this 
wonderful gciiiue out of his obfcurity ; and he provided 
him with an employment which left him plenty oftirw 
to apply himfelf to the fcienct-s. He difeovered in 
him alfo the fame genius for muQc, for painting, for 
architedure, for all the fciences which depend on cal- 
culations and proportions.” 

“ I have feen Mr Stone. He is a man of great 
Umplicityw lie is at prefent fenfible of his own know- 
ledge ; but he is not puffed up with it. He is poffcf^ 
fed with a pure and diftintcrefted love for the mathe- 
inatics, though he is not folicitous to pafs for a ma- 
thematician ; vanity having no part in the great labour 
be fuftains to excel in that fcience. He defpifes for- 
tune alfo ; and he has folicited me twenty times to rc- 
queft the duke to give him Icfs employment, which 
may not be worth the half of that he now has, in order 
to be more retired, and Icfs taken off from his favourite 
Audits^ He difeovers fquielimcs, , by nwthods of hia 

own^ 
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Stone, own, trotlis which others have dlfcovered before hi^, 
— ■V"^ He ia charmed to find on thefc occafiona that he is not 
a firft inventor, and that others hive made a greater 
progrefs than he thought. Far from being a plagiary, 
he attributes ingenious folutions, vlrHich he gives to cer- 
tain problems, to the hints he has found in others, al- 
though the connexion it but very diftant,” &c. . 

Mr Stone was author and tranflator of feve'ral ufeful 
works; viz. i. A New Mathematical Didlionary, in 
I vol. 8vo, firfi. printed in 1726. 2. Fluxions, in 2 

vq\, 8 VO, 1730. The Dire£l Method is a tranflation 
from the French, of HoCpital’g Analyfe des Infiniments 
Petits : and the Inverfe Method was fiippHed by Stone 
himfelf. 3. The Elements of Euclid, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
1731. A neat and ufeful edition of thofe Elements, 
with an account of the life and writings of Euclid, and a 
defence of his elements againfi modem obje^ors. Befide 
other fmaller works. Stone was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and had inferted in the Philofophical Tranf- 
aflions (Vol. XLI. p, 218.) an ** Account of two 
fpecies of lines of the 3d order, not mentioned by 
Sir Ifaac Newton or Mr Stirling.*’ 

Stone (Jerome), the fpn of a reputable feaman, was 
born in the parifli of Scoonie, in the county of Fife, 
North Britain. His father died abroad when be was 
but three years of age, and hia mother, with her young 
family, was kft in very narrow circumllances. Jerome, 
like the reli of the children, having |rot the ordinary 
fch^ol education, reading Englifh, wnting, and arith- 
metic, betook himfelf to the \^iifinefs 01 a travelling 
chapman. But the dealing in buckles, garters, and 
fuch fmall articles, fuiting his fuperior genius, 
foon converted liis little itoc'k into books, and forfome 
years went through the country, and attended the fairs 
as an itinerant bookfellcr. There is great reafon to be- 
lieve that he engaged in this new fpecies of traffic, 
more v^ath a view to the improvement of his mind than 
for any pecuniary emolument. Formed by nature for 
literature, he poiTefTcd a peculiar talent for acquiring 
langU3ges with amazing facility. Whether fmm a de- 
fire to underfiand the Scriptures in their original lan- 
guages, or from being informed that thefc languages arc 
the parents of many others, he began his philological 
purfuits with the ftudy of the Hebrew and Greek 
tongues ; and, by a wonderful effort of genius and ap- 
plication, made Iiimfelf fo far mafier of thefc, without 
any kind of ailifiance, as to be able to interpret the 
Hebrew Bible and Greek Teflament into Englifh aJ 
aperiuram lihru At this time he did not know one word 
of Eatin. Senfible that he could make no great pro- 
grefs in learning, without the knowledge of at leaft the 
grammar of that language, he made application to 
the parifli fchoolmafler for his aififbnce. Some time 
afterwards, he was encouraged to profeoute his ftudtea 
at the univerfity of St Andrew’s. An unexampled 
proficiency in every branch of Kterature recommended 
him to the efieem of the profeffors; and a» uocommoa 
ftNid of wit and pleafantry rendered him, at the fame 
time, the favourite of all bis fellow ilgdcnts, fome of 
whom fpeak of him to this day with an ^n^hufiafiic de- 
gree of admiration and refpe£t. About this period 
Ibme very humoroos poetical pieces of his compofition 
Were publifhed in the Scots Magaz-ine. Before he bad 
finiflied his third rcfiion,,or term, at St Andrew’s, on an 


application to the cothjge by the roafter of the fchool Stone 
of Dunkeld for an uflier, Mr Stone was recommended U 
as the befl: qualified for tha^ office ; and about two S^nea- 
three years after, the mail cr, being removed to Perth, * 

Mr Stone, by the favour of his grace the duke of 
Atholl, who bad conceived a nigh opinion of his abili- 
ties, was appointed hia fucccficv. 

'^^en he firft went to Dunltcld, he entertained but 
an unfavourable opinion of tlic Gtaelic language, which 
be confidered as nothing belter than a barbarous inarti- 
culate gihberifli ; but being bent os inveftigating the 
origin and defeent of the ancient Scots, he fufTered not 
his jwejudices to make him negled.the ftudy of their 
primitive tongue. Having, with his ufual afliduity and 
fuccefs, maftered the grammatical dffiiculties which he 
encountered, he fet htinfclf to difeoverfomethiog of the 
true genius and charaAer of the language. He collect- 
ed a number of ancient poems, the prod||£iion of Irifli 
or Scottifli bards, which, he faid, were darbtg, innocent, 
pafiionate, and bold. Some of thefc poems were tranf- 
lated into Englifh verfe« which fevcral perfonsjiow alive 
have feen in manufeript, before Mr Maepherfon pub- 
llflied any of his tranftations from Ofiian. 

He died while he was writing and preparing for thrf 
prefs a treatife, entitled, « An Inquiry into the Origi- 
nal of tlie Nation and Language of the ancient Scots,, 
with Conje£^urcs about the Primitive State of the Cel- 
tic and other European Nations an idea which could 
not have been conceived by an ordinary genius. In this 
treatife he proves that the Scots drew their original, aa 
well as their language, from the ancient Gauls. Had 
Mr Stone lived to finifli this work, which difeovers gvcixt 
ingenuity, immenfe reading, and indefatigable iiiduftry, 
it would have thrown light upon the dark and early pe- 
riods of the Scottifli hiftory, as he opens a new and plain 
path for leading us through the unexplored labyrinths 
of antiquity. ] 3 ut a fever put an end to his life, his 
hours, and his ufefulnefs, in the year 1757, being then 
only in the 30ih year of his age. He left, in manu- 
feript, a much cftectned and well known allegory, en- 
titled ** The Immortality of Authors,” which has b«cn 
publiljaed and often reprinted fiiice his death, and will 
be a lafting monument of a lively fancy, found judge- 
ment, and correft tafte. It was ao fmall ornament of 
this extraordioary charadcr, that he paid a pious regard 
to hia aged mother, who furrived him. two years, and 
received an annual penfion from the duchefs of AthoU 
as a teftimony of refpeft to the memory of herfon. 

STONEIilVE, or Stoneh4v£n, a fmall town ia 
the county of Kincardine, in Scotland, 15 miles fouth 
from Aberdeen. It was built in the time of Charles 1 1. . 
and ftands at the foot of fome high clifls, in a fmall bay, 
with a rocky bottom, opening a Bttk in one part, fo 
that fmall veflels may find admitunce, but Quly.at high 
water. A pier laps over, this battbour from the north 
fide to fecure th^ after thniv entrance. con-/ 

tains about 800 mbabitants. The nMoufa^ureisare faiK 
cloths and Ofnaburghs, knit worfted smd thread ftock- 
ings. 

STONES, in aatural hifiory, bodiea which areJufi- 
pid, not dudlile, nor inflammable, por, folubk in ybter. 

But as this is the definition givep garths by chepnfts 
and paturalifts, we muft refer the, reader, to tlMekrtteks 
Eakth, and Mineealgoy, Fart II. clafs' 1. for a- 

vici^h 
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Here we wiU only replv it is only a finglc and that it is hltpgetKer 
nnphilofopbical to deduce a general fy ftem from a (bgle ^ 
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new 6£ ibc daffification of 
make a ie# obfervalions cpfceiming their natural hi* 
Jlgry, , . ^ J V' * 

As philofophcra have '^rplcxed themfelves much 
about the origin and fegpriatioii of earth (a fubjeft 
cerUiply far , beyond tl^ ken of the human intelled» at 
lead if we believe ihjljt . it was made by the almighty 
power of God)» fo therj^ have alfopropofed theories to 
eaplain the origin oJ^^Abnes. When philofophert limit 
their inquirkp wiih|a the boundaries of fcience, where 
they are led by fober and fafe condud of obferva- 
tion and experimci^f their concluHons may be folid and 
may be uieful ; b^ when, throwing experiment and 
labiervation abdci they rear a theory upon an airy no* 
abingy or upon afiagle detached fadl, their theories will 
van! lb before the touch of true philofophy as a roman* 
tic palace befo^ the rod of the enchanter. Sometimes 
from whun, qr caprice, or vanity, they attempt to con* 
found every, thing : They wiih to prove that the ibul 
is mere matter, that plants are animals, and tliat foflilt 
are plan^, and thus would baniih two fiibilances, fpirit 
and dead matter, entirely from the world ; as if the 
Author of Nature were aduated by fordid views of 
pardmony in the works of creation, though we evidently 
liey dial a generous profufion is one of the charaderif* 
tic marks of thefe works. We leave the talk of con* 
founding the different claffes of being to thofe philo* 
fophers whofe minds are too contra&d to compre- 
hend a great variety of being at one view, or who pre- 
fer novelty to every thing clfe. We content ourfelves 
with the old opinion, that the foul is a fpiritual fub- 
ilai^ce; that plants are plants, and that Hones are Hones. 

We have been led into thefe remarks by finding that 
fome philofophers fay that Hones are vegetables ; that 
they grow and incrcafe in fize like a plant. This 
theory, we believe, was firH offered to the world by 
M. Tournefort, in the year 1702, after returning from 
his travels in the caH. It was founded on a curious 
fadl. In furveying the labyrinth of Crete, be ob* 
ferved that the names whidi vifitors had engraved 
«pon the rock were not formed of hollow but of pro- 
minent kttera like balTo relievos. He fuppofes that 
ibefc letters were at firH hollowed out by knives ; that 
the hollows have fince been filled up by the growth of 
the Hone ; and hence he concludes that Hones vegetate. 
Wc wifii we were fully alTured of the fad that the let- 
ters were at firH hollowed, before we attempt to ac- 
count for tlicir prominency. But even allowing the fop* 
pofition to be true that they were at firH hollow, we 
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fad. 

In, the feqcnd place, this protubertney of the ctiarac* 
ters is very improperly called vegetation, for it is not 
produced by aprocefs many refped like the vegetation 
of a plant. . Vegetation fuppofes veffela containing 
fluids and growth by expapuon ; but whoever heara 
of veffels in a Hone, of fluids moving in them, or of the 
different parta expanding and (welling like the branch 
or trunk of a tree \ Even the fad which Tournefort 
mentions proves hotliing. He does not pretend to fay, 
that the rock , itfcif is increafing, but only that a few 
fmall hollows are filled with new ftony matter, which 
rifes a little above the furtoundltng furface of the- rock. 
This matter evidently has beenbne^ liquid, and at length 
has congealed in the channel into which it bad run.— 
But is not this eadly explained by a common proccf!», 
the formation of Haladites ? When water charged with 
calcareous matter is expofed to the adion of air, tlie 
vTkter evaporates, and leaves the cakareous earth be- 
hind, which hardens and becomes like a Hone. 

Having thus examined the principal fad upon which 
M. Tournefort founds his theory, it is unneceffary to 
follow him minutely through the rcH of his fubjed.— 
He compares the accretion of matter in the labyrinth 
to the confolidation of a bone when broken, bya callus 
formed of the extravafated nutritious juice. This ob* 
fervation is thought to be confirmed, by finding that 
the projeding matter of the letters is whitifli and tlic 
rock itfelf ^rayifh. But it is eafy to find comparifona. 
The difficulty, as Pope fays, is to apply them. The rc- 
feroblance between the filling lip of the hollow of a 
Hone, and the confolidation of a broken bone by a cal- 
lus, we confefs ourfelves not philofophers enough to fee. 
Were we writing poetry in bad taftc, perhaps it might 
appear. The circumHance, that the prominent matter 
of the letters is whitifh, while the rock is grayifh, we 
flatter ourfelves Hrengtheps our fuppofition that it con- 
fiHs of a depofition of calcareous matter. Upon the 
whole, we conclude, we hope logically, that no fuch 
theory as this, that Hones are vegetables, can be drawn 
from the fuppofed fad refpeding the labyrinth. We 
have to regret, that the account which we have feen of 
the fubjed is fo imperfed, that wc have not fufficient 
materials for a proper inveHigation. Tournefort has 
not even told ui of what kind of Hone or earj^h the ac- 
cretion confifts; yet this finglc information yi^ould pro- 
bably have decided the quepon (a). 

ArijficiiU 


(a) To give a more diHind notion of Toumefort’s theory, we (hall fubjoin his conclnfions: From thefe ob- 
fervatipus (he fays) it follows, that there are Hones which grow in the quarries, and of confequence that are 
fed I that the fame juice which fiauriihes them ferves to rejoin their parts when broken { juH as in the boMs of 
animals^ and.t^ braochea of treeh kept up by bandages ; and, in 1 word, thaft they vegetate. Theee is, 
then (he ao ropm to doubt bqt that they are ofganized 1 or that they , draw their nutritious juice from 

the earth. This juice muH be fidi filtrated and prepared in tlieir furface, , which may be here cHcemed as a 
l 4 qd of bark : and hence it muH be conveyed to all l^'otlier parts. It is highly probable the juiceqthich fiU- 
•^^the cavities of the , letters was brought thither from the bottom of the roots ; nor is there any more difficulty 
jfifie^eiybg this than in comprehending, how the 4 ap fliould pafs.from the roots, of our largeH oaks to the 
xt^mities .pf their higheH branches. ' Some Hones, then (he.ooocludci), he alloyrcd to vegetate apd 
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ifa « but this is Oot’sUri (headds), thf)^prp)M%th9y see (ante; at leaft, 
abundance of Hones whofe generation is inconceivable, without fuppofing that oome frojm a 
kind of feeds, wherein the organtcal parts of the Hones arc wrapped up as thofe of the largcH plants are in 
their feeds. a 





• 1 /ib. II. 
c. 69. 

1 i-ib.JII. 
c. 3. 
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jfrfj/tttai Sroi^8. See Stucco. 

*PhiltiJ^phret^t itoNis. See s SrC 29 ‘ 8 ; 

Precious Stones, Sec Gem. 

^ (lone of a prddiglons 
ivzci fo exaal7^ci(ifif<t» that it would rock or fhake with 
the Called force. Of tlicfe dones the^aqcients ua 
forne account. Pliny faye, that at Harpafa, a town of 
^Jhi| there was a mck of fuoh a wonderful nature^ that 
if touched with the finger it would fhake, but could 
not be moved from its place with the whole force of the 
body *. Ptolemy Hepheiliou mentions f a gygonian 
done near the'^oceau, which was agitated when ftruck by 
the dalk of an afphodel, but could nof be removed by 
a great exertion of force. The word jj^ygottius feems to 
be Celtic ; for gwhigog fignifies mciiians, the rocking* 
done. 

Many rocking- ftonci^'a re to be found in different 
parts of this ifland ; feme natural, others artificial, or 
placed in their pofition by human art. In the parifh of 
St Leven, Cornwall, there is a promontory called 
tie ^Treryn* On the weftorn fide of the middle group, 
near the top, lies' a very large done, fo evenly poifed 
that any hand may move it from one fide to another; 
yet it is fo fixed on its bafe, that no lever nor any me- 
chanical force cr.ii remove it from its prefent fituation. 
It is called the Legan^stone^ and is at fuch a height from 
the ground iljat no peifon can believe that it was raifed 
ti) its prefent pofition by art. But there are other rock- 
ing Hones, which arc fo fhaped and fo fituated, that 
there can be no doubt but they were crc£lcd by human 
flrength. Of this kind Borlafc tliinks the great ^oit 
or Karn*lchau% in the parifh of Tyw'idnek, to be. It 
is 39 feet in circumference, and four feet thick at a 
medium, and Hands on a fingle pedt Ual. There is alfo 
a remarkable Hone of the fame kind in the illand of St 
Agnes in Scilly. The under rock is to feet 6 
inches high, 47 feet round the middle, and touches the 
ground with no more than half its bafe. The upper 
rock C reds on one point only, and is fo nicely balanced, 
that Two or three men with a pole can move it* It is 
eight feet fix inches high, and 47 in circumference. On 
the top there is a bafon D hollowed out, three fret elc- 
vcMi inches in diameter at a medium, but wider at the 
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or acquitted the accufed/ and brought erimimils.td cop- 
feft what could not deM^^Te be extdt^ fhjni the^ff. 
How far this cohjcAure is right wc fliall le^c-tb ^ofe 
who are deeply yerfad in th^,y^owledge of antiduitiea 
to determine. ■ 

Sonorous SroNiti a kind of ffolljfe felnarkable for etnft- 
tmg an agreeable found when ^ck, and mtrth uied 
in China for making imjfical intirumentB which they 
call thig. • \ 

The various kinds of fonofW ftottts known in 
China differ confidcrably fixMil onc^'^^ifother in beauty, 
and in the ftrength and duration of their tone ; and 
what is very furprifing, is, that thifiidifference cannot 
be difeovered cither by the difflfrentl, degiees of their 
hardnefs, weight, or finenefs of grain^or by any oth^ 
qualities which might be fuppofed rjp determine it. 
Some Hones are found remarkably hardt. which are ve- 
ry fonorous; and others cxctedingly fof^ which have 
an excellent tone ; fome extremely heavy^emlt a very 
fweet found ; and there are others as light ’it' pumice- 
Hone which have alfo an agreeable found. 

The chemiHs and naturaliHs of Europe have never 
yet attempted to difeover, whether fome of our Hones 
may not have the fame properties as the fonorous Honca 
of the extremities of Alia. It however appears, 
that the Romans were formerly acquainted with a fo- 
norous Hone of the clafs of hiang^he. Pliny (fays 
the Abbe clu Bos, in his RefltAions on Poetry and 
Painting, when fpeakingcf curious Hones) ohfervesthat 
the Hone called chnlcophonas^ or brazen founds is black ; 
and that, according to the etymology of its name, it 
fends forth a found much rcfembhng that of brafs 
when it is Hruck. The paffage of Pliny is as follows: 
Chalcophonas nigra ejl ; fed eBfa arts tinnittm rfddit. 

Some fonorous Hones were at length fent into Fraiicr, 
and the late Duke clc Chaulncs examined them with par- 
ticular attention. The following are fome oF his obferv^a* 
tions: •« The Academy of Sciences, Mr Rora6 de LiHc, 
and fevtral other learned minerulogift.s when aflvcd 
if iliey were acquainted with the black Hdne of which 
the Chinefe king was made, for anfwcr cited the paf- 
fage of Pliny mentioned by Boethius de Bott, f.innr- 
iis, and in the Didionary of Bomare, and added what 
Mr Anderfon fays in his Natural HiHory of Icelai^d 
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brim, and three fete deep. From the globular Hiape of rcfpevling a bluilh kind of Hone which id verv fono- 


littitfet 
vhafi. iv. 
p. 181. 


this upper Hone, it is highly probable that was round- 
ed by human art, and perhaps even placed on its pedef- 
lal by human Hreiigth. In Sithiiey parifh, near Hel- 
Hunc, in Cornwall, Hood the famous logan, or rocking 
Hottc, commonly called Men somber, q. d. Men an Bar^ 
or the top‘Stone, It was eleven feet by fix, and four high, 
and fo nicely poifed on another Hone that a little child 
could move it, and all travellers who came this way de- 
fired to fee it. But Shrubfall, Cromwell’s governor of 
Pendennis, with much ado caufed it to be undermined, 
t 6 the great grief of the country. There tiW fome 
marks of the tmd on it, and, by its quadrangular fhape, 
it was probably dedicated to Mercury. 

' That the rocking Hones are monnmcntB eredlcd Ixy 
t 4 ie Druids cannot be doubted ; but intdition has hot 
informed twfor what pnrpofe they were intended. Mr 
Tblatid thinks that the Druids made the people believe 
thfit ^hey alone could move them^ and that by a miHi- 


As the black Hone of the Chinefe bccomcvs of a 
bluiHi colour w hen filed, it is probably of the fame fpe- 
cies. None of the rcH who were conftiltcd had ever 
feen it. The Chinefe Hone has a groat rel'emblaiu c at 
firtl fight to black marble, and like it is calcareous ; 
but marble generally is not fonoroii'^. It alfo extcrn.i!* 
ly rcfembles touebHone, which is a kind of hafalttis, and 
the bafaltes found near volcanoes ; but thefc two Hones 
arc vitrifications.” 

The duke next endeavoured to procure fome infer- 
mation from the Hone-cutters.’ They all replied, that 
hluc-toleured mafrble wkte very fofiorous, and that they 
had feen large blocks of it whieli emitted a very Hrong 
found ; but the duke having ordered a King to bef 
Hru€led of this kind of Hone, it was found that it diid 
not poffefs that property. By trying the black marljlij 
of kianders, a piece was at length found which cmlttifd 
an agreeable found : it was cutidto i-kiiig, wlii^h 


tBat by 'lli^a^rrteHdcd niiikelc they condtfM^ dwH as lonoroBs^as tbnfe df China. 
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tioni U8 reRfon to t^at the flonesof which before made. 

^ the king are formed are nojiil^lfig clfe but a black kind 
of marblei the ^conllituehi^ paits of which are the fame 
as thofe of , the niarble £uropej> but that feme dif- 
ference in tlicir organijAtiph renders them more or lefs 
fonorous. . 

Swine-SrQiH.K.(lapft fuillus)^ gr fetid fione^ fa called 
from its exccffiycly^ /^ctid fmcll, calcareous earth im- 
pregnated with, pt^lpleum. It is foundj 2. Solidy 
with the parlicW ■'Icarccly vifible, of a^ black co- 
lour, as the marj^ does in Flanders, and in the pro- 
vince of Jutland^n Sweden. 2. With vifible grains of 
a blackifli brow.(f colour, found likew'ife in fomc places 
of Sweden. 5. JtVith coarfc fcales, found alfo in Sw^e- 
(len. Great pah of the limeftones found in England 
belong to this.^lafs, and emit a very fetid fmcll when 
,ilruck viulcntlir, but it foon goes off in the fire. 

SroNM Marrow, See Clay, fpccics 4. 

STQNK-U^aret a fpccics of pottery fo called from its 
Lai dnefs.*6ceI^/:£iY-/f^tf/-e, Force LAIN, andPoTTEEY. 

Clay is a principal ingredient in pottery of all kinds 
which has the property of hardening in the fire, and of 
receiving and preferving any form into which it is 
moulded. One kind of clay rcfifts the mod violent 
a^ion of the fire after being hardened to a certain de- 
.grec, but is incapable of receiving a fufficient degree 
of hardnefs and folidity. A fecond kind affumes a 
hardnefs refeinbling that of flint, and fuch a compa£l- 
nefs that vcffels made of it have a gloffy appearance 
iti their fradlure refcmbling porcelain. Thcfc two 
fpecies owe their peculiar properties of rcfifting%heat 
without melting, to fand, chalk, gypfum or ferrugi- 
nous eartli, which they contain* A third fpccies of clay 
begins to harden with a moderate fire, and melts en- 
tirely with, a ftrong fire. It is of the fccond fpecies 
that (lone-ware is made. 

The moll famous maniifadlory of flonc-warc, as well 
as of other kinds of pottery, is at Burllem in Stafford- 
fhirc* This can be traced w’iih certainty at Icall two 
centuries back ; but of its firft introdudlion no tradi- 
.tion renuins. In 1 686, as wc learn from Dr Plot’s 
iJatural Hiftory of StaffordHiire publifhed in that year, 

,only the coarfc yellow, red, black, and mottled wares, 
were made in this country ; and the only materials 
ethployed for them appear to have been the different 
coloured clays which are found in the neighbourhood, 
and which form foroe of the meafures or ilrata of the 
coal-mines. Thcfe coarfc clays made the body of the 
ware, and the glaze was produced by powdered lead- 
ore, fprinkled on the pieces before the firing, with the 
Edition of a little manganefc for fome particular co- 
lours, The quantity of goods manufaAurcd w^as at that 
time fo incoofjdcrabkvthat the chief fale of them, the 
Doftor fays, was “ to poor craic-men, who carried 
them on their backs all over the countiy/* 

A^ut the. year 1690,, two ingenidu? artifans from 
Germany, of the name of Eller,, fettJed near IJurflcm^ 
and carried on a fmaU work for a Tittle tinw. They 
brought into this country the method of glazing flohe- 
mre^ by cafting fi^lt into the kiln while it is hot, and 
ipqie other improvements of lefc importance} but find^ 

'yw th^y could not keep their ieercts to themf«lvcB,thcy 
the, place rather in difguft. From this time varU 
ons‘"kjnds. of ^l^e- ware, glazed by the fumes of fait iit 
the. ^^anner above-mention^, were added to the i^afet 
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The white kind, which afterwards be- 
came, and for many fuccccding years continued, the 
llaplt* branch of pottery, is faid to have owed its origin 
to the following accident : A potter, Mr Allbury, 
tidveliing to London, perceived foinething amifs with 
one^of hishorfe’s eyes, an hofilerat Dunllable faid he 
could foon cure hiro, and for that purpofe put a com- 
mon black flint (lone into the fire. The potter obfer- 
ving it, when taken out, to be of a fine white, immedi- 
ately conceived the idea of improving his ware by the 
addition of this material to the whiteft clay he could 
procure; accordingly he fent home a quantity of the 
flint ftoncs of that country, where they are 'plentiful 
among the chalk, and by mixing them with tobacco- - 
pipe clay, produced a white flpne-ware much fuptricr 
to any that had been ften before. 

Some of the other potters foon difeovered the fourcc 
of this fiiperiority, and did not fail to follow his ex- 
ample. For a long time they pounded the flint Hones 
in private rooms by manual labour in mortars ; but ma- 
ny of the poor workmen fuffered ffvcrcly from the dull 
of the flint getting into their lungs, and producing 
dreadful coughs, confumptions, and other pulmonary 
diforders. Thefc difafters, and the incrcafed demaiirls 
for the flint powder, induced them to try to grind it 
by mills of various conffru^ions ; and this method be- 
ing found both tficdual and fafe, has continued in prac- 
tice ever fincc. With thcfe improvements, in the be- 
ginning of the prefent century, various articles were 
produced for tea and coffee equipages. Soon after at- 
tempts were made to furnilh the dinner table alfo; and 
before the middle of the century, uicnfils for the table 
were ma«ufa£lured in quantity as well for exportation 
as home confumption. 

But the fait glaze, the only one then in ufe for this 
purpofe, is in its own nature fo iinperfe6t, and the 
]K>tterB, from an injudicious competition among them- 
fclvcs for cheapnefs, rather than excellence, had been fo 
inattentive to elegance of form and ncatnefs of work- 
manfhip, that this ware was rcjedled frcjm the tables of 
perfons of rank; and about the year 1760, a white 
ware, much more beautiful and better glazed .t^an, 
ours, hegaa to be imported in confidcrable quantitiea 
from France. 

This inundation of a foreign manufa^lure, fo much 
fuperior to any of our own, mull have had very bad 
effedls npon the potteries of this kingdom, if a new one, 
flill more to the public taffc, had not appeared foon af- 
ter. In the year 1763., Mr Jofiah Wedgwood,, who 
had already introduced fcveral improvements into this 
art, invented a fpecies of earthen ware for the table 
quite new in its appearance, covered with a rich antL 
brilliant glaze, bearing fudden alternations of heat and 
cold, manufai^urcd with eafe and expedition, and con- 
fequently cheap, and having every requifitc for tkc 
purpofe intended. To this new xnanufaAurc the qiicen 
was plrafcd to pve her naiqc and patronage, 901x1-. 
manding it to b^. csdled ^een’s nuarct ax»d honouring 
tke inventor by appointing hint ber majefty’s potter. 

Tb# common clay of the country is ufed for the 
ordinary forts ; the finer kinds are made pf clay from 
]pevonniire,and Dorfetfhire, chiefly from Biddeford ; 
but th9 flinU from the Thames are, all brought rough, 
by fe>, to tivcrpopl or Hull, and fo by jBur* 

ton. There is no conjeftbre formed of the original rca- 

lun 
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Sionct foil of fixtng the triahufaAeie in tliia foot, except for 
Stone, the convenience of plenty of coals, whicn abound under 
hei| ye.^ all the CQuntrv- ^ 

Tlie nints firft arc ground in mills, and the clay jpte- 
pared hy bi^aklng, wafliing, and fifting, and then they 
are mixed in the requifite proportions. The flints 
are bought firil by the people aboiit the country, and 
by them burnt and ground, and fold to the manufac- 
tifrers by the peck. 

The mixture is then laid in large quantities on kilns to 
evaporate the moifture; but this is a nice work, as it muft 
not be too dry; next it is beat with large wooden ham- 
mers, and then is in order for throwing, and is mould- 
ed into the forms in which it is to remain : this is the 
mod difiicult work in the whole manufadlure. A boy 
. turns a perpendicular wheel, whicli by means of thongs 
turns a fmall horixontal one, juft before the thrower, with 
fuch velocity, that it twirls round the lump of clay he 
lays on it into any form he dircdls it with his fingers. 

There are 300 houfes which are calculated to em- 
ploy, upon an average, twenty hands each, or 6000 
in the whole ; but of all the variety of people that 
work in what may be called the preparation for the 
employment of the immediate manufaSurers, the total 
number cannot be much ftiort of 10,000, and it is in- 
creafing every day. Large quantilii s are exported to 
Germany, Ireland, Holland, Ruflia, Spain, the Kaft 
tndies, and much to Aineiica 5 fomc of the fineft forts 
to France. 

Stone in the BlaAder* See, Medicine, N® 400. 
Surgery, ; and, Alkali, N® 17, 18, 19. 

Stone, in merchartdife, denotes a certain weight 
for w'eighing commodities, A ftonc of beef at Lon- 
don is the quantity of eight pounds 1 in Hcrcfordlhire 
IZ pounds: in the North 16 pounds. A ftone of glafs 
is five pounds; of wax eight pounds. A ftonc of >vool 
(accoiding to the ttatutc of j 1 Hen. VIl.) is to weigh 
14 pounds ; yet in feme places it ia more, in orhers 
lefs ; as in Glouccftcrfliire 15 pounds ; in Herefordfliire 
12 pounds. Among horfe-courfers a ftonc is the 
weight of 14 pounds. 

The reafon of the name is evident. Weights at firft 
were generally made of ftonc. Sec Dcut. xxv. 13. where 
the word aax, tranflated nvei^hty properly fignifies a J^one, 

S TO NR~C hatter f in ornithology. See Motacilla. 

STONEHENGE, a celebrated monument of anti- 
quity, ftands in the middle of a flat area near the fum- 
mit of a hill fix mites diftant from Salifbury. It is cn- 
clofed by a circular double bank and ditch near 30 feet 
broad, after crofiihg which we afeend 30 yards before 
w'e reach the Work. The whole fabric confifted of two 
Voujrb't */»• circles and two ovals. The outer circle is about 108 
ti'jn of ^ fept diameter, con fifting when entire of 60 ftoncs, 30 
i upriglitB and 20 impofts, of which remain only 24 up- 
Vol. I. rights, j j ftanding and 7 down, feet afander, and 8 
p. 107, impofts. Eleven uprights have their 5 impofts on them 
by the gt^nd entrance. Thcfe ftones 'are fl'oni 13 to 20 
feet high, l^c Icfler circle is fomewh'at more than 8 
feet from the infide of the outer one, and confifted of 
40 lelTcr ftones (the higlieft 6 feet), of which only 19 
remain, and only 11 ftanding t the walk between theu 
two circles in 30Q feet in circumference. The adytum 
or G^n js an, oval formed of lo ftqnes (from 16 to 22 
fcetMiigh), in^pairijy witl| im^dfts, which! Dr $tttkelej 
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calls trilithonsf and abbte* ib feet high, rJfing in height 
as they go round, and c 4 eh pair feparate, and hot con- . ^ 

hedled as the outer pair ; itltt higoeft 8 feet. Within 
thcfe are 1 9 more fmaller fingte ftqnes, of which only 6 
are ftanding. At the upper en^ df the adytum is the 
altar, a large fiab of blue coarfc niarble, ao inches thicki 
16 feet long, and 4 broad ; prefted down by the weight 
of the vaft ftoiies that have fallen upon it. The whole 
number of ftones, uprights, impofts, and altar, is cxaA- 
ly 140* The ftones are far from bjeing artificial, but 
were moft probably brought from thhre called the Gray 
Weathers on Marlborough Downs, 15 or 16 miles off; 
and if tried with a tool they appear pf the fame hard- 
nefs, grain, ard colour, generally reddifti. The heads 
of oxen, deer, and other beafts, have fc^en found on dig- 
ging in and about Stonehenge ; and bpman bones in 
the circumjacent barrows. There are diree entrances 
from the plain to this ftruflure, the iPoft confiderable 
of wdiich is from the nurtli-caft, and at each of them 
were raifed on the out fide of the trench two huge 
ftones, with two fmaller within parallel to thetfi; 

It has been long a difpiite among the learned, by 
what nation, and for what purpofe, thefc enormous 
ftones were collcd^ed and arranged. The firft account 
of this ftru£liirc we meet with is in GcofTroy of MoH- 
mouth, who in the reign of King Stephen, wrote 
the hiftory of the Biitons in Latin. He tells us, 
that it was erefted by the counfel of ^lerlin the Bri- 
tifti enchanter, at tlie command of Aurelius Ainbro- 
^fius Uie laft Britifii king, in memory of 4C0 Bri- 
tons wJio w'ere murdered by Hengift the Saxon* The 
next account is that of Polydore Virgil, who fays that 
the Britons eredied this as a fepulchral monument of 
Aurelius Anibrofius. Others uippofe it to have been 
a fepulchral monument of Boadicea the famous Britifh 
queen. Inigo Jones is of opinion, that it was a Roman 
temple ; from a ftonc 16 feet long, and four broad, pla- 
ced in au exadl pofition to the eaftward, altar fafliion. 

Mr Ciiarlton attributed it to the Danes, w'ho were two 
year mailers of Wihfliire ; a tin tablet, on which were 
iomc unknown charaders, fuppofed to be Punic, wjis 
digged up near it in the reign of Henry VIII. but n 
Ipll ; probably that might have given fome information 
rcfpediiig its founders. Its common name, Stonehenge^ 
is Saxon, and fignifies a “ ftone gallows,*' to which 
thofe ftoncs, having tranfvcrfe impofts, bear fomc rc- 
femblance. It is alfo called in Welch choir gour^ or 

the giants dance.** 

Mr Grofe thinks that Dr Stukeley has completely 
proved this ftruclurc to have been a Britifh tempid^'m 
which the Druids officiated. He fiippofes it to 
been the metropolitan temple of Great Britain, and***'^^‘ 
tranflates the words shoir gour •• the great choir or 
temple.** The learned Mr Bryant is of opinion that it 
was ere6:ed‘bya colony of Cuthites probably before 
the time of the Druids; becaiifeit was ufukl with Iheni 
to place one vaft ftone upon iinothcr for a rcbgiotis 
m4rial^ and. thefc they^bften placed fo equably, that tv'tn 
a breath of whid would fometimes bake theni vibrate. Of 
fuch ftones one remains at this day in the pik of Ston'e- 
lienge. The ancients diftinguiftied ftqhet 'eredUcd' with a 
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cording to^Mr Bryi^t, it. i^Mpolcd o£ tbcfe «mb€r 
Aoi)m;6i hcncc^Ue OM^iDmotcd Amhrtfi^ 

ry f i^ot from a Roman ^m^oTins, for nofuch pemn 
ever C3f;i(l;(di hjait^ mnhf^ p in wliofe vi« 

ciiiily it ftood, < SoMi^of; lipifeTc were rocking Aonea ^ 
and there ^atn |vofid^ul mopmneut of this fort near 
Penzai^ce ui which diji rctaiHS the name of 

mqit^Qmbcr^ 9^Tthe jj^ored Rones. Such a one is mcn^ 
tioned by.Apdibimilit Rhodrius, fuppofed to liavc been 
raifed in the the Argouaiiu, in the iflsnd IV 

i)03« os the monn^eDt of.thc two-wingjcd foiis of Bnreast 
Rain V>y Ilercu^s I apd there arc others in China and 
other countries. 

STOOK, p term ufed in many parts of tlie king- 
dom for a fliock ofcorn containing 12 iheaves. 

STOOL, iu^ediciney an evacuation or difeharge of 
the faeces by the aims* 

8 tooJ '9 ia^miiniiig. is ufed when the re incrs leave off 
digging, deeper, and work in the ends forward. The 
cnd,bei(^ them is called the JionL 

S^pt, in fliip-building, tlic name of the fiipportcrs 
of tbjC poop and top lanterns. 

STOOPING, in falconry, is when a hawk, being 
ppon her wings at the height of her ]iitch. bends down 
violently to take the fowL 

V Sl’OPrE&S, in a dnp. certain Ihort pieces of rope, 
which are ofnally knotted at one or both ends, accord- 
ing to the purpofe for which they are defagned. They 
urc either ufed to fafpend any bca\y body, or to retain 
u- cable, ihroud, &c. in a fated poiatiun. Thus, the 
anchon;, when firll hoifted up from the ground, are 
hung to the catliead by a ftopper attached to the lat- 
ter. which priTing through the anchor ying, is after- 
wards fattened to the timber head ; and tlie fame rope 
ferves to fallen it on the bow at fea 5 or to ful'pend it 
by the ring which is to be funk from the (hip to the 
bottom. The Hoppers of the cable have a large knot 
and a laniard at one end, and are fallcned to a ring bolt 
in the deck by the other. They arc attached to the cable 
by the laniard, which is faftened fccurcly round both 
by fevcral turns palled bcliind the knot, or about ihcneck 
of the Hopper ; by which means the cable is reilrained 
from running out of the (hip when (he rides at anchor. 

The Hoppers of the (liroud have a knot and a la« 
niard at each end. They arc only ufed when the 
(hrouds are cut aCundcr in battle, or dilabled by tempe- 
fkunpa weather ; at w'luch time they arc JaHicd, in the 
fame manner as thure of the cables, to the feparated 
parts of the (hroud, which are thereby reunited, fo as 
to be fit for immediaU* fcrvicc. This, however, is only 
a temporary expedient. 

, STOr8. 4 ke Punctuation ; and Sckipturs, 
SfORAX. SeeSTVRAx. 


STOUK, in ornithology. See Aruea. 

STOVIi for heating aparcnicnts. grccplioufes, hot»- 
Ihiiufes, fuiit walls, &c. , . 

When tieatijng of the .mechanical properties of air, 
we explained in fufnci(;nt detail the manner in which 
the CRpanfion produced in a mafs of air by heat pro- 
.^uces that motion up mar chimneys which h calWd, the 
4|RUght of the chimney t Rt>d. in . the suiicle 8 mokb. 
' 1 ^ fonfidf^r^ the circumftanjcts. which tend to check, to 
proi^pte. or .to. ihre^ this current, fo as to frcf^ ns 
lfom|^ (oiDkeimd vitiated air which xicccH'arily accom- 
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pany the confiiHnption of the fuel. In Phcuma* 8m 
T.SCS wc aUo att^nskd to the manner in which our 
Rres impaediately operate in warming our apaitmenti* 

At pMfent. when ahaut todeCcribe a method of warm* 
ing intrtafiqally diScreAt, wc mull pay fome more at« 
tentioa to the diilinguilhing oircumHonce. Without 
preteodbg eo^eaplaiB the phyfical connexion of heat 
and light, it may fuffice to oblerve, that heat, as well 
as light, is communicated to dillant bodies in an ih- 
iUnt by radiation. A perfon palfing haftily by the 
door of a glafshoufe feels the glow of beat in the very 
moment he lees the dazzling Ught of the furnace mouth, 
and it is interrupted by merely fereening his face with 
his hand. In this way is an apartment partly warmed 
by an open fire ; and we avoid the opprelTive heat by 
fitting where the fire is not fecn, or by interpofing a 
fcrcen. Wc are apt to connedl this fo ftrongly in the 
imagioaiion with the light emitted by the fire, that 
wc attiibule the heat to the immediate aflioii of the 
light. But this opinion is (hown to be gratuitous by 
a curious experiment made before the Koyal Society 
by Dr Hooke, and afterwards, with more care and 
accurate examination, by Mr Scheele. They found, 
that by bringing a plate of the moll tranfparent glafs 
briHviy between the fire and one's face, the heat is im- 
mediately intercepted without any fenfible dintinuiion 
of the light, Scheele, hy a very pretty invefiigatum, 
difeovered that the glafs made the iepaiation, and did 
it both in refradion and r^fiedlion ; for he found, that 
when the light ol the fame fire was colleded into a fo- 
cus by means of a polilhcd metal concave fpeculuni, a 
thermometer placed there was injlautly affefled. But 
if wc employ a glafs fpcculum foiled in the ufual man- 
ner with ^quicklilver, of the fame diiunetcr, and local 
diftance, and of equally brilliant reiltdion, there is 
hardly any fenfible heat produced in the focus, and 
tlic theroiometer mull remain there for a very long w bile 
before it is fcnfibly alfedcd. When wc repeated this 
curious experiment, we found, that after the glafs 
has remained a long while in this pofition, whether 
tranfmilting or rcllrdiing the light, it lofes in a grtj;t 
mcafure its power of intercepting the heat. By vary ing 
tins obfervation in many of its circumilances, we think 
ourfclves entitled to conclude, that the glafs abforbs the 
heat which it intercepts, and is very quickly heated by 
the abforption. While it rifes in its own temperature, 
it intercepts the heat powerfully ; but when it Is, ns it 
were, faturated, altradirng no more than what it imme- 
diately imparts to. the air i« corpoi'eal contadl with it, 
the heat paiTcs freely through along with the light. If 
the glafs be held fo near the fire tliat the furroiinding 
air is very much healed, no fenfihle interruption of heat 
is perceived after the glafs is thus faturatt d. Wc found 
the ♦licek more quickly fcufible than the theivno- 
mettr of this in(laiUaucou|i radiation of the heat which 
accompanies the light, ot is feparated from it in thta 
cxjieriment. It is a very infirucUve experiment in the 
phyliqlogy of beat' 

We caiimn fay how fsir this radiation of heat niay 
extend, nor whethi. r the necompanyment of light » ab- 
folutely neceflaty. The mathematieian proceeds on the 
fuppofuion that U extends as .far as the radiation of 
light, and tlpt, being alfo redilineal, the denfity of 
tile heia.is pioportional to that., of tl^. light..' But 
thefe nctiuns.arc foxacwhnt gi atuitous j . and there are 
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St«ve. ippeBfancef whic^ Tender ttiem doubtful. When with 
a lent of an inditn diameter weftm|^ a focni on a piece 
of black onpoliflied marble ofan fneh dktnetet^^ Vbe ma- 
thematician muft aliow that no ttvort ra^a fAl bt 
marble than if the lens were away i tberefute the 
marble (hould be eqntflly wahned in either cafe. Bat 
h i« by no means lo* aa we halve tv^atedly fotmd by 
expofing h during equal times, and then dropping it 
into water. The water which is heated by the marble 
on which the focus has been formed will be found to 
have acquired from it much more beat than foom the 
other. The tops of lofty mottntains which are never 
(haded by clouds, but enjoy perpetual funihine and fe- 
renity, inftead of being warmer than the valleys below, 
are covered with never-melting fnow; and wc havefomc 
grounds to fufpeft that the genial influence of the fun 
requires tlie co-operation of the atmofpherc, and to 
doubt whether there is any Warmth at the moon, on 
which no atmofphere like ours can be obferved. Ptr- 
hips the beat wliicli tbeers tis, and fertilizes our earth, 
is chemically feparated from our atmofphere by its elec- 
tive at tra£lion fortbeli^t of the fun. Our fuccelTors 
in the ftudy of meteorology rieed not fear that the fuh- 
jeA of their refearch will be foon deprived of feientifle 
allurements. Wc know but little of it after all the 
progrefs wc have mode daring this laft century, and it 
ftill prefents an ample field of difeuflion. 

We fiid that the accompanyment of light is not de- 
mon ftrahly ncceflTary. Wc are certain that heat may be 
imparted without any fenfiblc light, in a manner which 
we can hwdly fuppofe any thing but radiation. If a 
piece of very hot iron be placed a little without the 
principal focus of a metallic coilcave fpeculum, and a 
very fenfible air-thermometer be placed in its conjugate 
focus, it will inllantly (how an elevation of temperature, 
although the iron is quite imperceptible to an eye which 
ha* even been along wfiilc in the dark. No fuch rife of 
temperature is obferved if the thermometer be placed a 
little to one fide of the focus of the fpeculum; therefore 
the phenomenon is precifely fimilai* to the radiation of 
ligiit. Wc arc obliged therefore to acknowledge that 
the heat is radiated in this expenment in the fame way 
that light is in the common optical experiments. 

< Although this is the moft ufual way that wc in thU 
country employ fuel for warming our apartments, it is 
by no means the only way in which the heat difFufed 
from this fuel may be imparted to diftant bodies. It is 
not even the moft effeAual method ; it is diftufed alfo 
by immediate communication to bodies in coutaA. 
The air, in imraediat^ contaA with the burning fuel is 
heated, and im»parts fome of its heat to the air lying 
beyond it, and this is partly fliarcd with the air which 
is (till farther off; and this diffuflon, by communication 
in tontaHUf goes on till the remote air contiguous to the 
iVaUe, the floor, the ceiling, the furniture, the com- 
pany, all get a (hare of it in proportion to thiir ittrac- 
tioiis and their capacitit^S. And as the air is thus con- 
tinually fupplied, and continually gives out heat, the 
Walls, etc. become gradually warmcr*"and the room 
becomes comfortable and pleafant. Bilt we apprehend 
that BO great proportion of the heat aAually acquired 
by the room is communicated in this way. This dif- 
fffflott^by? coriVaA iS' bUt flow, efpedially 'ib ar'r which iS 
very dry V'fo fttdecd, that the air iti 
neighbouthood of thefuel is hurried up the chimriey bt- 
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foie rt has time to' inijfittiPt any 6f tl(c beat’ received in Stove, 
coutaift^ We kiiOw that^’thr time ifmploycii m dlfTtt* ' 
fifig iiflflf in this -way tbrou|h ^aginint air to iiiy mo- . 
derate ^diflance is Very OOnfilei^able. ' Wtrio^gtirc there- 
fore that the beat 'eermmunieatc^^fo our fooms by an 
open fire is chiefly by fadiatiotti^bdt iri a wiy fome- 
tfhing diifmrtt - fronHvhat wc memidded before. Wc 
imagine, that bb the piete oFglalk fo JOr Hooke's ek- 
penment abforbs the beat, fo T)vhdle' mafs of ah* 
which Alls the room intercepts the raifeted heat in every 
part of the room where the fi^-e is fibn, and is as it 
were faturated with it throughout, «nd' ready to impart 
it to every body immerfed iu it. Wc cannot olhrrwife 
account for the equahiRty of the heal in the different 
parts of the room. Merl radiation oifthe folid bodies 
would warm them in the inverfe ducilicate ratio of 
their dillanccs from the fire; and difftinon by contaA,. 
if compatible with the rapid current up i!bc chimney,, 
would heat the room ftill more unequably. Recoils A 
how flowly, and with what rapid diminutibti of in- 
teufity, the colour of blue vitriol is conimihiicnted 
lo water even to a veiy fmall diftancc. But hccanfc all 
parts of the air of the room abforh radiated beat, what 
is faturated at a higher temperature, being nearer to 
the fire, rifis to the ceiling, fpreads outwards along the 
ceiling, and has its place fupplied by the air, which 
k thus pulhed towards the fire from the places wbicfli 
Arc not dircAly illuminated. 

Far different is the method of warming the room by 
a ftovc. Here the radiation, if any, k very fable or 
fcanty ; and if a paffage were allowed up the chimney for 
the warmed air, it would he quickly carried off. ’rhi,j 
k well known to the Englifh who refidt in iln-* cold cli- 
mates of St Pctcrfhurgli, Archangel, 5:c. Th» t !oVc 
the exhilarating flutter of an open fire, anidt>fttn hr.vo 
one in their parlour; but this, fo far from warming 
the room during the cxt’*eme cold vveaihcr, obhgC' '’•Iv.-ni 
to heat their ftoves more frequently, and 'wm ah- 
ftraAs the heat from a whole fujteof apartments. But 
all paffage this way is fluit up when we warm a n, .ni 
by ftoves. The air immediately contfguoiii to 
k heated by contaA, and this heat is giadnally, th6iir;'i 
flowly, diffufed through the whole ro.'m. The difruhon 
would however be very flow indeed, were it not for tlie 
great cxfianfibility of' air by heat. But the air fnr- 
rounding the ftove quickly expands and rifes to the ceil- 
ing, while the neighbouring air Aides iu lo fiijq.ly the 
place, nay is even pufhed in hy the air wliieh goe.i 
outwards aloft. ' Thus the whole air is fobn mixed, 
and the mom acquires almoft an equal tcmptr'aturc 
throughout. ^ ^ ^ 

The W'^arming by (loves milft therefore be thtinagcd 
upon very different principles from -tliofe adopted iu 
the employment of open fires. The general principle 
is, ijlf To employ the- fuel m the m6IV efle^liual ir.jjuner 
for heating the eitbriy!‘pWt't)f the ftovc, wh^cli U im- 
mediately efficient in warming the contiguous air; 'and. 

To keep in tile room the air iiliH:ady at 
leafl as much as is confiflAil ‘with wliblcfbipt^efa and 
cleanlinefa. » .-f ^ 

The firft purpofe is accdmplifhW fey dbuffuAiiig tUe 
flife of the furnace' round its cxtevhal port's', dr^ hi morf, 
by “niakhig CvCry’ pah of‘ tfefe 'ffilir '^ic(ernH. ' 'OF 
forrfiB,' that of a long'pip^, tfeturhcfffeckxvafds a,hd foi^ 
w'afds, up atid duftri' place * of 

its ;f 
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Sto<ve. Its laft diCcliargc be con&dcrab^Jiitilier than its - entry 
V* iJlyxmm, * ffoiji the tirc<> place )« woxild’^e'ttic moib dFe^tuaL We 
hare feen a very fraail ftoha^onilruc^ed in this way, the 
whole ‘beieg eadefed^ iii a handfome cafe of^olifhed 
iron .plate, pierced ami cut into elegant foliage like the 
cock of a watch, .ifo! that the odd looking .pipes were 
completely concealied. Though only three feet Long, 
one foot thick, and fix feet high* it warmed a very lofty 
room of 14 feet by^ US, and confumed lefs than half the 
fuel of a ftove oEithc more iifuaf make, which did not 
fo fully waf^ a (chdler chamber. , 

It would occupy a volume to deferibe the immente 
variety of (lovea vtliich ingenuity or architectonic tafte 
has conH;ruacd.^^^“ We ftiall content ourfclves with 
giving a fpecimen of the two chief clafles into which 
tlu y may be di|iinguiftied. 

The air of a 4 oom may be 'equally warmed, cither by 
applying it tpUhe furfucc of a fmall ilove made very 
hot, or to the furfucc of a much larger ftove more mo- 
derate! yk rated. The ftrft kind is ebiefty ufed in Hol- 
land, Handerj, and the milder climates of Germany and 
Poland. The laft are univcrfally ufed in the frozen 
climates of Puftia and Sweden. The firft are generally 
made of caft-iron, and the laft of brick-work covered 
with gla/cd tiles or ftucco. 

Phtc Fig. 1. reprefentaa fmall German ftove fully fuflS* 
ccccLxxtv. civnl for warming a room of 24 feet by ift. The bafe 
is about three feet broad and 14 inches deep, that is, 
from back Co front, and ftx or (even feet high. The 
decot atiuii is in the faftiion of that country; but the 
operative llrudlurc of it will admit of any ftyle of orna- 
ment. A, is the fire-place, and the wood or charred 
coal is laid on the bottom, which has no bars. Bars 
would admit the air too freely among the fuel, and wmtld 
both confuijne it too faft and raife too great a heat. 
That no heat may be ufelcfsly expended, the foie of 
the fire-place and the whole bottom of the ftove is raif- 
td an inch or two above the floor of the room, and the 
air is therefore waimed by it in ruccelfion, and rifes up- 
wards. For the fame rcafon the back of the ftove is 
not in contadl with the wall of the room or of the 
niche in which it is placed. The fire*^place is fhut up by 
a door which fits clofcly to its cafe, and has a imall 
svicket at the bottom, whofe aperture is regulated by 
a Aiding plate, fo as to admit no more ainthan what 
fuffices for flowly confuoaing the fuel. The flame and 
lieaied air rife to the top of the fire-place three or 
foisr indies , above the arch or mantle-piece, and get 
out laterally by two nartow puflages B, B, immediately 
below ihc top plate of . the bafe. The current bends 
downward , on each fide, pafles at C, C, under the 
partitiun platcs> which divide the two fide chambers, 
and then rifes upwards through the outer divifion of 
c«:h4 and paftei through narrow Aits D, D, iu the top 
plate, And from thence .along th^^two holiDw piers £, 
Ju, . The twolatcrd euirenct uoite at tiie top.of the 
arcli* and ithrougii. the Angle pafiage F into the 
larger:, hollow behind<tHc ofeutcheon G^iFrom this place 
ii eft her goes. .kraight upwards into the vetii in the wall 
by .SLpipn on the. top of the ftove, or it goes into the 
wall:hehsnd by a pipe inierted in the back of the ftove. 
Tjie.:pi»fitiriy 'of this go nftrodion is. Very obvious* 
The oaiii^t;iof .^hat.iMr is applied tb exterior parts of 
tkt?(Uvc dFDfyjprh$re>excrpt in ithe-'two fide chauvhert 
of kho ba&scfwhere the partition plates form one fide of 

3 


the canal. Kven this m|ght be avoided by making 
each of thefe fide-ebambers a detached hollow pillar. **«*^v’** 
But this would grefitly increafe the trouble of conftruo^ 
tion and joining together, and is by ao njieans neceflary. 

The arch H has a graceful appearance^ and affords a 
very warm fitirttion tor any thing that requires it, fuch 
as a drink in a lick perfon’s bedchamber, dec. Perfona 
of a certain clafs ufe this place tor keeping a difh waim ; 
nay, the lower part of the arch is frequently occupied 
by an enclofed chamber, ^here the heat rifes high 
enough even for dreffing vifluils, as will be eafily ima- 
gined when we reflect that the fule of it is the roof of 
the fire-place* 

The ftove now deferibed is fupplied with fuel and 
with air by the front door opening into the room. That 
there may be room for fuel, this middle part projcdts 
a few inches before the two fide chambers. Theft laft, 
with the whole upper part of the ftove, are not more 
than ten inches deep. The paflages, therefore, from 
the fire-place are towards the hack of it ; fo that if we 
have a mind to fee the Are (which is always cheerful), 
the door may be thrown open, and there is no danger 
of the ftnoke coming out after the current has once 
warmed the upper part of the ftove. When the ftove is 
of fuch dimenlions that the bafe is about two feet and a 
half or three feet high, the fire-place may be funiiftied 
with a fmall grate in the Brhifh ftyle. If the door is 
to hung that it can not only be thrown back, but lifted 
off its hinges, we have a ftove grate of the complcteft 
kind, fully adequate, in our mild climate, to warm a 
handfome apartment, even with an open fire $ and when 
we hang on the door, and (hut up the fire-place, a ftove 
of the dimen (ions already given is almoft too much for 
a large drawing-room.. 

We have frequently remarked, that one fide of thefe 
ftoves grows much warmer than the other, and that it 
was difficult to prevent or remedy this ; and we ima- 
gine that this is an unavoidable defeat in all ftoves w^th 
a double flue. It is fcarcely poffible to make the fire 
fo equable in the fire-place, that one fide (hall not be a 
little warmer than the other, and a briftcer current will 
then be produced in it. This muft increafe the con- 
fumptioii of the fuel on this fide, which will increafe 
the current, will heat this fide ftill more, and thus go on 
continually till the fuel on this fide is expended ; after 
which the other fide will obtain and increafelhe fupc- 
riority. The' flue is made double, that the fire-place 
may occupy the middle of the front ; and it will be diffi- 
cult to gain this point of fymnvetry with ohe Hue. The 
inconvenience may, however, be correiE^ed by damping 
valves placed in tome ^irt of the upright funnels, 

E, E. 

In the colder winters on the continent, it is thought 
neceflary to increafe the eifedt by making the fire-place 
open to the back of the ftove* Its mouth or dour com- 
municates with or is joined to an opening of the lame 
dimenfions formed in the wall, and the door is on the 
other fide in an antichamber or lobby. In Wcflplui- 
lia, and other places of Gjermany, the apartments are 
difpofed round a fpacious lobby, into which all their fire- 
places open, and are there fupplied with fuel. By this 
conftni^tion it is plain that the air of the ^room, already 
warmed by the ftove* is not carried off|^ and the rodiis 
is 4QOTe heated; this method .is itofavotirafale 

to checrfulncfs and health* The fame air confined, and 

repeatedly 
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smt. r^eatedhr breathed and eeropounaied with all the vola- ing by the heat. DIBeMat Jiarta of the ftove beine of Stove.. 

— tile cmaaationt of the room, ttaicklv lofea that refrelU- very different heata, they^i|»nd unequally, and there 

ing quality that is fo defirable, ana <yeii fo ncccf&ny is no cement which cari withftaad this, efpecially when 

for health. It is never renewed except by verjr partial we recollcdt that the fame bent which expands the 

admixtures when the room doors ;ape thrown open, and baked earth caules the cljiy or dement, with which the 

becomes difeerceablc to any pcrfoii coming in from the parts of the ftovc arc pat together -or covered, to con- 
open air; and in the boufes of the Icfs opulent becomes trad. Accordingly thofo, eartheh-Hivafe ftoves fcldom 

really ofFeiilive and naufeous. ftaiid a winter or two without cracking in fome place 

• Something of this is unavoidable in all rooms heated or other, even tvbcn ftrengthened by iron hoops and 
by ftoves. Even in our apartments in this illaud, pciv cramp.s judicioufly difpofed within them. Even hoop- 
fons of delicate nerves are hurt by what they call the ing them externally, which would be very unfightly, 
clofc air of a room ; and it is long before the fmell of will not prevent this ; for nothing can refift the expan- 
dinner is quite removed from a dining-room, notwith-^ fion and eontradtion by heat and c<^. When a crack 
ftauding the copious current up the chimney. This happens in a Hove, it is not only iinfightly, but highly 
mud be incomparably more fenftble in a room heated dangerous ; bccaufe it may be fo fitu^ed, that it will 
by a ftovc > and this inconvenience is peculiarly fenfible difeharge into the room the air vitiated bv the fire- 
with refped to the ftove which we are confidcring at Forthefc and other rcafons, we can fcarcely hope to 
prefent, where we employ a fmall furfacc heated to a make ftoves of brick-work or pottery which fliall bear 

great dtgrec. the neceffary heat without cracking ; and^ their ufe 

Such Hovers are fcldom made of any thing elfc than mult therefore be confined to cafes where very moderate 
caft iron. This (in thofe parts at Icaft which are in heat is fufficient. We need not deferibe their cbnftruc- 
immediate contaa with the fuel) is in a Hate of contt- tion. It is evident that it lliould be more fimplc than 
nual calcination, and even throwing off fcalcs. This that of iron ftoves ; and we imagine that in the very 
indeed is not feeii, becaufc it is the bottom or folc of few cafes in which they are likely to be employed in 

the fire-place which is fo heated ; ' but the effed on the this country, a Tingle fire-place and an arch over it, di- 

air of the room is the fame. The calcination of vided, if we pleafe, by a partition or two of thin tile 
the iron is occafioned by the coinbination of pure to lengthen the fluo, will he quite enough. If the ftove 

vital air with the iron. This is abftraAed from is made in whole or in part of potters ware, a bafe for 

the general mafs of atmofpheric air in the room, of the fire-place, with an urn, column, obclifl<, or pyramid 
which it ufually coiillitutcs abqut ftha. By this ab- above it for incrcafing the furfacc will alfo be fufficient. 
ftradioii ihe remainder becomes lefs fit for fupportiog The failure commonly happins at the joinings, where 
animal life or flame, and may even become highly dele- the different pieces of a different heat, and perhaps of 
tcrious. In every degree the remainder becomes lefs a difl'erent baking, are apt to expand untqually, and 
refrefliing, and grows dull and opprclTive. This is al- by working on each other one of them nuift give way. 
ways accompanied by a peculiar fmell, which, though Therefore, inttcad of making the joints clofc, and ufing 
not difguftiiig, is unpleafant. It .rcfcmblcs the fmell of any cement, the upper piece fhould ftand in a groove 
burnt feathers, or mote exaflly the fmell we feel if we formed in the under moll, having a little powdered chalk 
rub violently for fome time the palms of our hands to- or clay fprinkled over it, w^hich will cffeaually prevent 
gether when pcrfciftly dry. the palfage of any air ; and room being thus given for 

For fimilar reafons thefc iron ftoves occafion a fickly the unequal expanfion, the joint remains entire. This 

fmell, by burning every particle of dull which falls on may be confidered as a general diredtign for all fiirnacc- 
the hot parts;, and. if they be wiped with a woollen work, where it is in vain to attempt to hinder the mu- 
cloth, or any cloth not pcrfcdly free from every kind tual working of the parts. 

of greafy or oily matter, a fmell is produced for a day We have fren ftoves in fmall apartments at St Peterf- 
or days afterwards; fo that without the moft fcnipulotis burg, which were made internally of potters ware, in a 

attention we fuffer by our very cleanlincfs. great variety of forms, and then covered with a thick 

Fo^f^ch reafons wc think that the ftoves of brick- coat of ftucco, finilhed externally with the utmoft cle-' 
work covered with ftucco or with glazed tiles arc vaftly gance of ornament, and wc were informedthat they were 
preferable. Tliefc are much ufed in the gcotcclcr houfes very rarely ful>jcdl to crack. They did not give much 
in Flanders and Holland, where they arc made in the heat, on account of the very low condudling pow'er of 
moft elegant forms, and decorated with beautiful fculp- the porous ftucco ; but wc imagine that they would be 
turc or enamel ; but it is plain that they cannot be fo abundantly warm for a moderate room in this country, 
effectual, nor cquaHy warm a room with the fame ex- When fitted up in thefe fituations, and with thtfe 
penoe of fuel. Earthen ware, efpecially v/hen covered precautions, the brick or pottery ftoves kre incompa- 

with porous ftucco, is far inferior to metal in its power rably more fwcet and pleafant than the iron ones, 
of .condu6ling heat. If built of bricks, they nmft be But in the intenfe colds of Rulfia and '-Sweden, of 
vaftly more bulky when the fire-place end flues are of even for very large rooms in this kingdom, ftoves of 
the fame dimenfions. The moft perfeA way of con- thefe fmall dimenfiona are not fufficiently powerful, and 
ftruaing them would certainly be to make them of pot. wc nmft follow the prafliCe of thdfc -countries where 
tery, in parts exactly fitted to each other; .and joined by they are made of great fixe, and very moderately heat* 
a proper cement. This mode of conftru&ing would ad- cd. It is aeedlefs to deferibe their external form, which 
rait of every elegance of form or richnefs of ornament, may be varied at pkafure. Thciri internal ftruaure is 
send would not be fo bulky as thofe which arebutk .of the fame in all, and is diftiiitfily deferibed in M 
brickfl.' Tlif great difftcuity is to prevent their crack. Tied, 364; Wc ihall.c^y: enlarge a little cm the 
'•.v.- ‘ ' j • t :* ■ .'o:r ' ■ vpcculiaaritios- 
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peculiarities c^mcAed with gcncsal principle of 
' their conftra^ion. 
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which a £rreat 
mulated, to be afti 
air of the ^opm. 
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within the doo^r ^ at^ hehind ^his hp ^rrap^s the billets 
ofbirch wood, wttli'tlieir ends inwards. T|iea be lays on 
more.wooi^ in tihe'^ront,,till he thiofca there is enPU^,h. 
He f^ts hre to the.cbipsi fhuts tbe door^ and opens 
.fihalt^wiclcet at i£s bottoin. ^The ^irjblpjnrs th,c 
of the chips upon the billets j>ehind^ and tbi^s 

kindles theih* They cpnfuihc iQowIy, whfle the biIlet)B 
in front remain untouched by the fere, '^hc- fervant* 
having made his fir^ round of the rooms, returns W 
this (lov^, ;^)d open s^ the door above to ^mit ajr into 
the vent. Thja is to fupply, its draught, ai^ihujp to 
chet^lt the draught, in the bofly of the flpvei which is 
generally too ftropg at this time, and would confuine 
the fuel too fail. By this time; the billets in tbe front 
are burning, firll at the bottom* and tbe reft; in fuccef- 
(ion as they fink down on the embers and come oppi>« 
lite to the wickfct. The room does not yet feel any 
effrA from the fire, tlic heat of which has not yet reach- 
ed itscxtcrnal fiirfacc; but rn about half an hour .this 
grows warm. The upper dopr ia fhut.up again, tliat no 
heat may be now wafted. The .pictchniek by and by 
fpreads the embers and afhes OA*cr the wholj bottom of 
the jfire-placc with a rake, by which the bottom is great- 
ly heated, and heals the air contiguous to it externally 
(for it ftanilfi on little pillars) very powerfully. He 
takes care to bring up iQ the top of the afhes every bit 
of wood or coal that is not yet confumed, tl^t all may 
be . completely expended. He does this as brifldy as 

E oMble, that the room may not lofe much warmed air 
y keeping open the fij;e-placc door. At hislafl viflt,, 
when he obferves no more glowing embers, he fhuts the 
fire-place door and wicket, and pOts the damper on the 
palTage above, and fhuts its door.r-AU this is pver in 
about an hour and ai^ half after kindling the, fire. All 
current of air is now at an end within the flove, and it 
is now a great mafs of brick work, heated to a great 
degree within, but only about Wood warm externally. 
The heat gradually fpreads outwards, and the external 
fwrfacc of the ftove acquires its greateft heat about three 
o’clock in the afternoon j after which it gradually cools 
till next morniug. 

This heat is fcldpm fo great that one cannot bear 
to touch the ftove with his and .to kfpp it there- 

in confequcnce of this it can^burf none of the duft« 
which unavoidably falls on the 'ftove, and yre are. Pf yer 
troubled with the fickcning fmells that are unavoicl^ble 
when w’t employ the fpiaH cait ijf^ ftoves much 
The great expenceof heat in a roomlariffs from,lJif ghtft 
windows. The pane is, fo thin that thcV^t.ernpl air keeps 
it continually cold, and thtti,tkt: windpwf 
ally robbing tbe air of t^ roopn pfits beat- , This {ex- 
penceof heat is reduped tp lefs thfui onc-tbird by doubh: 
cafemcnis. The inner cafepFient is about as muUt cold- 
er than the room as the outcir cafemeut is warmer thfui 




^"^Bs a fort of ibagaxine, in 
of heat may (quickly acca- 
riirds tfowly communicated to the 

„ . T r. _j- iftove is, therefore built extremely 

malliye ; and it UVfottbd'thaf they arc more powcrjful 
when coated witb ‘c|ay as wet as can be made to liang 
together. We iitqi|^Qc the reafon of this to be, that ve- 
ry wcl clay, irt^ more particularly ftucco, muft be ex- 
ceedingly pordl^Jvvhen dry; and tlit-reforc a very flow 
cdqdui^pr of hitjft. Tnftead of fticking on the 
tiles with hb tn^bre clay or ftucco than is fufficient to 
attach thfm, e^h tile has at its back a fort of box 
baked in one piece about two or three inches deep. It 
is reprefented in fig. 2. This is filled with moitar, 
sircl then ftueb^on the brick-work of the fiove, which 
has a great.|{|!i'umber of iron pins or hooka driven into 
the jointsijVS’hich may fink into this clay and keep it 
flhtrily attached when dry. This coating, with the maf- 
fivc bnek-work, forms a great mafs cf matter to be 
heated by the fuel. The lowcft chamber, which is the 
fire-place, is fomewhat wider, and con fidn ably thicker 
than the dories above, which arc merely flues. Wlien 
ibe fire-place is finifliedand about to be arched over, a 
flat iron bar of fmall thicknefs is laid along the top of 
the fide wall on both Tides, a fet pf fiuifliing bricks be- 
ing moulded on purpofe with a notch to receive the 
iron bar. Crufs bars are laid over thefe, one at each 
end ard one or two between, having a bit turned down 
at the cuds, which takes hold of the longitudinal bars, 
and kci.^ them from being ihruft outw’ards cither by 
the prcfiiirc of the arch or by the fwelling in ebnfe- 
qucnce of the heal. In fig. j. A is thc crofs Cef^ion 
of one of the long bars, and DC is part of one of the 
crofs bars, and CD is the clench v;hich confines the 
bar A. This precaution is chiefly necLflary, bccaufe the 
contraiSlibn of tlic ftove upwards obliges the walls of 
the other ftories to bear a little on the arch of the 
fiic-place. The building above is kept together in 
like manner by other courfes of iron bars at every 
fccond return of tbe flue. The top of the ftuvp 
is finiflied by a piTtty thick covering of brick work. 

The lad pafl'age for the air at H (he Pnkum A ries, 
fig. 62,) has a ring lining its upper extremity, pd pro-* 
jerking an inch oytw’o above it. The flat round it is 
covered with fand. \Vhcn we would flop this pafTage, 
a cover fliaped- like a bafuii or cover for diflies at tabic 
is whelmed lOver it, ruc rim of this, reding on the 
laud, cfTeftuaily prevents all air from coming through 
aud, getting up the vent, .A.cctfs. is. had to this damper 
by a door wnict.i can be fliiit tight enough to prevent 
the heated air of the room from wafting itfclf up the 
vent. Wlieij the room is top warm, it m^y bi? 
piddy cooled by opening this dpor. warm air rufli- 
es iip/w^U gfrat; raPj?di|y^"^ao 4 ii replied by 
fiom without. , . V ^ . 

The management of tbe ftpvq ^s Tqftpws ; 

fight oVloclt III ^he mdf aing the or fervant -r- . r vf-r - i 

who jias the cWge of jte ftp ves* , takes off the cover^ certainly have icc on. aittcr cafemem^ ^tlus .TCj|toB of 
ftuits,the dampcT'door, apd qppua.th«/Sr«-ph^^ which is cafijy fee p- \ 

VhciMiuts ia a handful of wpod ^iaviiijgs mr ftra.iy* Vf* nave been thus p^tj^i^lar 

4 kipilf^^ IV tlic '^pyc wio, venti andj t^e maj^gei^^ot, ,t^e 

current of air through S, - then lay!! ‘ 

of the fire-place, 'i»tacdb{i«y 


the air of thf fields.; and we have ,the. fingular^vanUgc 
qf baying lip jc^/p^.m(Rd pn4 the glaires^^^But tpijeo^re 
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occur to us in this country ; la that wbo^ 00 
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faith of our momniendatiouy prflfr otic oT iti^tc 

' ftov^B to^the iGr^i^an ftove; .W^fe ftwirag^^^ 19 H^pte 
And obvious, itiij^!^ he greatly' difappj^^ 
followii|g thlliiiethod; we'm cb,n^eQt that the |U(^ 
ftoTd win he fotind much fupen^, bo^h In warniitn an^ 
igi^ecable alh iThe Qireiultng 6iat of tlieirmberi^liiid; wait- 
ing til! all'ls reduced to be^ie the dows art ihut^ 
is alfo abfoiutcly ncceflary, jitid | ^bf Jt wouU 

expofe UB to imminent danger bffuffocation by fixed air ; 
and this is the only ^oconvenience of tfie RuKfilao Itove, 
frotn which the otn^r ftove iji free. The fixed air bai 
no fmell ; and the firft indication of its prefehce ia a flight 
glddincfs and latttude, which, difpbfes us to fit down 
and to fleep. This would be fatHl; and we ixiuft imme- 
diately open the upper pafTage and the fire-place door, 
fo as to produce a ftrong current to carry the vitiated 
air of the 'room up the chimney. Throwing up the 
faflies, or at Uafi opening all the doors, is proper on 
fuch an occafloo. 

If we burn pit-coal, either raw or charred, this pre- 
caution is ilill more neceflary ; becaufe the cinder is not 
fo eafily or fo foon completely confumed. This fuel 
will require a little difierence in the management from 
wood fuel, but which is eafily feen by any perfon of rc- 
ficflion. The fafe wa^ would be to rake out all half- 
burnt coal before (hutting up the doors. 

If we ufc raw pit-co3, great care is necfflary to 
. prevent the accumulation of foot in the upper part of 
the ftovc. It is an inacceflible place for the chimney- 
fweep { and if we attempt to bqrn it out, we run a great 
riik of fplittlng that part of the Hove which is the mofi 
(lightly confirudled. It is advifable therefore to burn 
It away every day, by giving a brifk draught with an 
open door for five minutes. With wood or cork there 
is no danger. 

It will not be improper in this place to give fomc in- 
ftruflionii for the conftru6Iion of (loves for warming £c- 
veral floors in a great manufa£tory, fuch as a cotton- 
mill, or a public library or mufeum. 

In fuch fituations we think cicanlincfs, wholefome- 
nefs, and fweetnefs of air, no lefs necedary than in the 
drawing-room of a man if opulence. We therefore re- 
commend the brick (love In preference to the iron one j 
and though it would not be the beft or mofi economi- 
cal pradlice to heat it but once a dav, and we (hould 
rather prefer the Qtrman pra61ice ot conllant feeding, 
we ftilf think it highly proper to limit the heat to a 
very mbdmte degree, mid employ a large furlace. 

If di^ofition of^he rooms allows us the conve- 
niency of a thick party wall, we Would place the (love 
in the middfe of this wall, in an arch which pierces 
through the walk Immediately above this arch we 
could carry up a very wide chimney throi^h the whole 
height. This chimney muft have a paf&ge opening 
into each floor on both fidts, which map be very accu- 
rately (hut up by a door.^ The dove being fetnp under 
the 'arch,"i^ mud have a pipe Gommunicaiting with its 
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The dove Hands imller the arch in tlie wall; but the 
air that is, warmed its Wp^ld efcape on both ' 

ndes, aiyS would be expendwfife^^ji fingVe fio^ To 
.prcvpili ^hii; the .dove iEnu% in a cate ; .this 

jpav be brick-work/at the; dt^^ce pf two, pr three 
lochea the ftbvc" all round. mud be well (hut 
in above, and at the foundation ipuftblivc a row of fniall 
boles to admit tlm air aU around it^ ^ .^hisair will thea 
be warmed over the whole fpace b^ween the. dove and 
the cafe, pafs up the chimney, and.tb.ere receive addi- 
tional heat from the flue-pipe .whlc| is in the middle. 
Great care muft be taken that the firf-piace door have 
no communication with the fpace betii|ccn the Hove and 
its cafe, but be enclofed in a mouth-j^ce which comes 
through ihe cafe, which opens into tl|e /ceding- room. 
Thus all the^ir which goes up to the^fooms will be 
pure and wholcfome, provided we take ci^ that every 
thing be kept clean and fweet about the air-holes below. 
Obime that thofe air-holes which are near the furnace 
door muH be enclofed in a wooden trunk which takes 
in its air at fome diHance from this door ; for fince the 
current between the Hove and cafe may be almoH asgr^t 
as the current within the Hove (nay when a puH of wind 
beats down the chimney, it may even exceed it), there 
is a rilk of fome vitiated air and fmoke being drawn in- 
to the cafe. 

If the Hove cannot lie placed in the arch of a party- 
wall, it may be fet adjoining to a fide or outer wall, 
and fumifhed with a cafe, a large chimney, and a flue- 
pipe, in the fume manner. But in this cafe a great 
deal of heat is wafted on this outer wall, and carried off 
by the cxcenial air. In this (itnation we would recom- 
mend to line that part of the wall which is behind the 
Hove (at two or three inches diHance), and the whole 
of the chimney, with plaHerbn laths. Thefe (hould be 
nailed on battens properly faHened on the w^tl, leaving 
a fpace of an inch between the laths and the wall. The 
plailer (hould be of the moH fpongy kind, having in it a 
quantity of clay in powder inftcad of the full proportion 
of fand. Horfe-dung, w'a(hed with water and Hrained 
through coarfe flannel, leaves a great portion of unaffi- 
milatcd vegetable fibre, which will mix very intimately 
in the plaHcr, and make it a fubftance very unfit for con- 
dudling heat. There is no danger of catching fire by this 
lining. We have feen a mod tremendous lire rage for 
tbrec hours, in conta£l with a partition of Uth and 
plaHer (on the plaflcr-fidc however), without difcolour- 
ing the thin lath^ on the other fide. We once faw a 
cottage chimney on firc;,^ and burn till the fo|Ot was 
confumed. This chimney was nothing blit a pipe of a 
loot wide, made of lathes, and plaHered bn the inflde 
and butfide; and it palTcd through a thatched roof. We 
therefore recommend this in place of the brick^Ciifc for 
enclbfiiig the HoyCf. It would fave heat; and as it might 
be made in /peces on detached frames, which could 
joined by ih>tt 'Hraps and hinges, aiiy part' of the ftbvc, 
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fluerihd nflhg up through tliis chimney. Could an 
pipe be 'im^rly (uppo^^d,* and fccur^ 'from 
Ij^tiiig ^ hoops; wc^ (hould prefer Jt for the" ireiifobs 
already given. But as this is pcrhiijps expeding too 
^ niuft ifiSmit the ufe, of a'Caibirbn pipe. This 
ft the^iM ^l^ney 'of fide o/tVe* ftoVe, apd toM be of 
di Peat^irietef 's^ tliUt it wtoy siift, tVilh cX-" 

• Vbk. XVIL Part II. 


could be laid fur repairs at pleafure. ^ 

"We have no hefitetion in faying that a Hiive eOfi- 
Hrufled in this manner' Wputd.be greatji/ fubenpr ^ 
power to any vre have feeh, hud Would be free from 
many of their difjg^^tng fiefe'dls. ’ We beg leave there-* 
fore to conclude part bf Ibe W df/cribiog 

dhe Which wBS'^iikfe hp|^ ^^^<4 ^ bf the (dhurc^i. 


of the of Sdibhui 


the bf 'the chdrek contaib- 
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Stove, ed ii^ the paraltelogram AFEP^ P marks the place 
of the piilpit> and LMfiO ^ic front of the gallcriea. 
The fe are carried back- to the fide^walls AB and DC. 
But ai the end to the pulpit they do not 

reach fo far, hot lea^ a fpacc BF£C about 12 feet 
wide. Below the of the, galleries, on each fide* 
there is a paiTage^BGHf ICtCD, fcparatcd from the 
featcd partdftlw cj^rch bypartitions which reach from 
tile floor to the gjilkries, fo chat the fpace HOIK is 
completely (hut The church is an ancient Gothic 
building, of a and airy ftruaurc, having two rows 
of large windo^ above the arcades, and a fpacious 
window in the ^11 end above the pulpit. The congre* 
gation comphiOf^f a cold air, which they feel pouring 
clown upon thepr heads. This is more particularly felt 
by tbolc fitting m the fronts of the galleries. We ima- 
gine that' thia arifes chiefly from the eatenfive furface 
of the upper row. pf windows, and of the cold flone* 
walls above, which robs the air of its heat.as jt glides 
up along the fides of the church. It becomes heavier 
by collapfing, and in this ilate defcends in the middle 
or the church* 

The flove S is placed againfl the middle of the weft 
wall at the diftancc of a few inches, and is completely 
enclofed in a cafe of lath and plafter. The vent, which 
is to carry off the fmoke and burnt air. Is conveyed up 
or along the wall, and through the roof or fide-wali, 
but without any communication with the cafe. In like 
snaiiiier the fire-place door is open to the palTage, with- 
out communicating with the cafe ; and care is taken 
that the holes which admit the air into the cafe are fo 
difpofed that they (hall run no rifk of drawing in any 
mir from the fire-place door. 

From the top of this cafe proceed two trunks 
each of which is two feet broad and fix inches ^ep, 
cuutcd within and without with the moil fpongy plailer 
that can be compofed. For this purpofe we flioqld re- 
commend a compofition of powdered charcoal and as 
much clay aiKl quicklime as will give it a very flight co- 
hefion. Wc know tliat a piece of this may be held in 
the hand, without inconvenience, within an inch ofwhere 
it is of a glowing red heat. — Thcfd trunks open into 
another trunk XVTYZ, which ranges along the parti- 
tion immediately under the galleries, and may be form- 
ed externally into a corniche, a little ma$ve indeed, but 
not unfightly in a building of this .ftyle. This trunk is 
coated in the fame manner. It has feveral openings 
ri, &c. which have Aiders that can be drawn afide by 
means of handles acccflible from the outer paflkge. — ^At 
the extremities X and Z of tHis trunk arc two perpen- 
dicular trunks which come up through the galleries, and 
are continued to a confiderable height. At their junc- 
tion with the horiKqiital trunk are two doors large 
enough to admit a lamp. Each perpendicular trunk has 
alfo a valve by which it can he completely flopped. 
The flove is naanaged as follows^ Early in the morn- 
ing the fiiperintendaut ibuts all the Aiders, and Arts a 
lamp (buruing) in each of the trunks X and Z, and 
Quits the doors. He then puts on and kindles the fire 
* in tlie dove, and manages it either* in the Ruffian or 
Cerman method. Perhaps the latter is preferable, at 
being liable to fewefl accidents from miftake or neglc^, 
, Tuc lamps fet in the lower endt of the upright trunks 
jircfenily waro^ them, and produce a current of air up- 
ss'jirds. This mjuft hc fuppUed by the hcMrixpataUrnpkf 

■ 4 ' 


which rnufl take it from the cafe round the flove. Thus fititve. 
a current is begun in the direflion. we wifli. By and 
by the air in the cale acquires heat from the fl.ove, and 
the current becomes extremely brifle. When the ma- 
nager perceives this, he removes the lamps, fliuts the 
valves, and opens the, holes o, 4, Ac. beginning with 
the moft remote, and * proceeding (lowly towards the 
flove from each extremity of the horiaontal branches. 

The heated air mow iiTues by thefe holes, glides alon^ 
the ceiling below the galleries, and efcapes, by rifing 
up along the fronts of the galleries, and will be fenfibly 
felt by thofe fitting there, coming on their faces with a 
gentle warmth. It will then rife (in great part) (Iraight 
up, while fome of it will g^de backwards, to the*com- 
fort of thofe who fit behind. 

The propriety of fliutting the valves of the upright 
trunks is evident. If tlicy were left open, no air 
would come out by the hol<» o, o, Ac. ; but, on the con- 
trary, the air would go in at thefe holes to fupply the 
current, and the flove be rendered ufclefs. The air de- 
livered by thefe holes wiB keep clofe to the ceiling, and 
will not, as wc imagine, incommode thofe who fit be- 
low the galleries. But if it fliould be found to render 
thefe parts too warm, holes may be pierced through the 
ceiling, by which it will rife among the people abovcr 
and mull be very comfortable. It will require the care- 
ful attei^tion of fome intelligent perfon to bring all this 
into a proper train at firft, by finding the proper aper- 
tures of the different lioles, fo as to render the heat 
equable through the whole fpacc. But this being oWe 
afeertained the difficulty is over. 

The air trunks muft be very capacious, but may be 
contraflcd towards the extremities as their. lateral dif- 
charges diminifli ; and the row of holes which admit 
the air to' the cafe round the flove mud be fully able to 
fupply them. 

It muft be obferved, that in this conflruclion the 
afcenfional force is but fmall. It is only the beighi of 
a fliort column of warm air from the ground to tlic gsl- 
lertes. At firfl indeed it is great, having the unlimit- 
ed height of the perpendicular trunks at X and Z ; 
but during the ufe of the .flove it is reduced to nint 
or ten feet. It is neceffary, therefore, that the flove 
be highly heated, perhaps confiderably beyond the Ruf- 
fian practice, but yet inferior to the heat of the Ger- 
man iron floves. But flUl we flrongly recommend the 
brick or pottery floves, 00 account the wholefome 
fweetnefs of tlie air which they furnifli : and wc are 
• certain that a flove of moderate dimenfioDs, eight feet 
long, for inftance, by eight feet high, will be fofficienC 
(or warming a church holding 1200 or 1500 people. If 
the flove could be placed lower, which in many fitua- 
tions is very pradicable, its cffcdl would be proportion- 
ally greater, becaufe all depends on the rapidity of the 
current. When we are limited in heighvwe rnufl exf 
tend the flove fo much the more in length, and make 
the air trunks more capadous- Thefe and many other 
circumflancea pf local modification muft be attended to* 
by ilte ereAor of the flove | and wdlhont 'the judicioua 
attention of an intelligent arti ft, vre may expert notlHng 
but difappoiutmefit. It is hardly poflible to. give in- 
ftrudUops fujud to every fituation ^ but a careful atten- 
tion to the general principle which determinea the af- 
cenfiond* force wiU free the artift from any great rifle of 
fuluiie* 

We 
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JBtourbfldgp. Wc fiiay fay the fame tiling of ftovca for cotifef vato* 
ries, hot houfes, hot walls, See, and^cait hardly add any 
thing of cotifeqnence to what we have already faiid on 
ihefe heada hi the article PnEumarica. 

Wc miift not, however, ^ 'difinifs the fnbjeA withont 
taking notice of the very fpecioin projects which hare 
been frequently offered for dicing malt by Doves* Many 
•f thefc are to be fee n in the p^blidit ion's of the Aca- 
demies of Stockholm, Upfa!, Copenhagen, and fome 
have been eredled in this kingdom ; but they have not 
been found to anfwet. 

Wc apprehend tlrtt they Cannot anfwer. To dry 
snah, and make it fit fur the ales and beers for winen 
this ifland is fo famons, it is by no means enough that 
wc give it a proper and an equable f'Jpply of heat,-— 
This alone would bake it and make it fiinty, caufing 
the moidure to penetrate the mealy particles of the 
grain ; and, by completely diffolving the folnble parts, 
would render each kernel an unifarm mafs, which would 
dry into a flinty grain, breaking like a piece of glafs.— • 
A grain of malt is not an inert pulp. It is a seed, in 
an adtive ftate, growing, and of an organized ftru6ture» 
We with to ftop it in this fiate^ and kill it, not by 
heating it, but by abfiraAing its moifiure. We thus 
leave it in its granulated or organized form, fpongy, and 
fit for imbibing water in the mn(h tub, without running 
into a pafte. 

To accomphfh thefe purpofes, the condrudtion of our 
malt kilns feems very well adapted. The kiln is tbC 
only flue of the furnace, and a copious current of air is 
formed through among the grains, carrying off with it 
the water which is evaporating by the heat. But this 
evaporation, being ebi^y in confequence of the vapour 
being immediately diifolved by the pailing air, will ftop 
as foon as the current of air flops. This current has to 
make its way through moifl grain, laid in a prett^r thick 
bed, and matted together. Some force, therefore, is 
ncceffary to drive it through. This is fumifhed by the 
draught of the kiln. Subilitiuing a flove, immediate- 
ly applied to the malt, will not have this efTcjft. The 
only way in which wc think this can be done different 
from the prefent, is to have a horizontal flue, as has 
been propofed in thefc projtfdls, fpread out at a fmall 
vliflance below the grate on which the mah is laid, and 
to cover the whole wjth a high dome, like a glafs-hotife 
dome. This being filled with a tall column of hot air, 
and having no paflage into it but through the malt, 
would produce the current which Vc want. We are 
convinced that this will make much lefs fuel ferv;;; but 
w'c'are by ho’ means certain that the fnlphurcous and 
Carbonic acid which accompanies the air in our common 
kiln is not a neceffary or a urefnl ingredient in the pro- 
cefs. It is well known that different coaks, cinders, or 
charcoals, impart different qualities to the malts, and 
are preferred each for its own pufpo/e. Were this a mat- 
ter of indifference, we know a method of rapidly dry*, 
ing malt much more economical and expeditious than 
by either kiln or flove. But this ha| nothing to do 
with our prefent fnbjeft, of which we.‘now take leave; 

STOURBRIDGE, or SrvaBfCH, the name of a 
field near Cambridge, noted for its famous fair kept an- 
nually on the yth of September, and which continues 
fdr a luitnight. The commodities are, horfes, hopSi 
irofi^, wviol, leather^' ehrefe', 6cb; This plAce is a!fo 
noted for an excellent fpecies of clay capable orrtfifl;- 


ing on iiitenfc heat, tt Is^ ufed in making pots for Stow: 
gmfs-hbtifes, fire-bricks, is fold at ^ high 

price. . 

STOW, the name of a markbt^^town in Gloucefter- j 

(hire in England, fituated in W. L^ng. u yo. N. Lat. 

51. 54* It fs alfo the name of a fine Teat of the mar- 
quis of Buckingham in Buckingbamfhire. Here are the 
befl gardens in England, adorned witH bufls, ftatues, 
obelifks, pavilions, and temples. It is two miles from 
the town of Buckingham. 

STOW (John), the induftrious ^ftorian, fon of 
Thomas Stow merchant -tailor of St nfichacl’s, Corn- . 
hill, in London, was bom about the year 1525. Of 
the early part of his life We know very littfe, except that 
he was bred to his father's bufinefs, which in the year 
1560 he relinqtrifhed, devoting htmfelf entirely to the 
ftiidy of our ancient hiflorians, chronicles, annals, char- 
ters, regifters, and records. Of thefe he made a confi- 
derabie collediun, travelling for that purpofe to differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom, and tranferibing fuch manu* 
feripts as he could not purchafe. But this profeflion of 
an antiquary bei^ attended with no prefent emolument, 
he was obliged for fubfiflcnce to return to his trade.— ^ 

It happened, however, that his talents and ncceflltiea 
were made known to Dr Parker archbifhop of Canter- 
bury ; who being himfclf an antiquary, encouraged and 
enabled Mr Stow to profecute Iris darling flndy. In 
thofe times of pcrfccution, though Elizabeth was then 
Upon the throne, honefl John Stow did not cfcape dan- 
ger. His coIle£liDn of Popifh records was deemed 
caufe of fufpicion. His younger brother Thomas pre- 
ferred no Icfs than 140 articles ngainft him before the 
ccclcfiaflical commifixon ; but the proof being infuffl- 
cient, he was acquitted. In 1565 helirfl publifhed his 
Summary of the Chronictes of England. About the 
year 15B4 be began his Survey of London. In 1585 
he was one of the two collr^^urs for a great mufler of 
Limcftrcct ward : in the fame year he petitioned the 
Corporation of London to bellow on him the benefit of 
two freemen, to enable him to publifli his furvey ; and 
in 1589 he petitioned again for a penfion. Whether he 
fucceeded, is not known. He was principally concern- 
ed in the fecond edition of HoIinflied'sGhroiiiclc, pub- 
liflied in ijSy. He alfo collefled, and twice augment- 
ed Chaucer’s works, publilhcd in 1561 and in 1597. 

His furvey of London was firft publiflicd in 1598. 

To thefe laborious works he would have added Iris 
large Chronicle, or Hiftory of England ; but he lived 
only to publiih an ahltraft of it, under the title of 
Flores Nifioridrum. The folio volume, which was 
printed after his death, with the title of Striw*s Chro^ 
niclcf was taken from Iris papers by Edmund Hotves. 
Having thus fpeiit liis life and fortune in thefc laborious 
purfuits, he w'as at lafl obliged to folicit the charitable 
and well difpofed for relief; For this purpofe. King 
James I. granted him, in 1605, a brief, ^drich was re- 
newed in 1604, authorizing hiyn to collcft in churches 
the benefaftions of his fellow-citizens. He died in April 
160^, aged So ; and was buried in his parifli chtiYch of 
St Andrew’s, Underfbaft, where his widoUr crcfled a 
decent monument to his memory. John 'Stow Was a 
tnofl indefatigable antiqitarian, a faithflil hiftorian, and 
an honefl man. r' ^ i 

' STOWMARKET, k tojiirrt of Suffolk, in England; 

- fitunted in E. Long, i ; 6 .* Ni^Lat- jz.’ 1 6. ft is a'lai’ge 
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Stdwige h^nd&^e plaeci in tlic‘ Mr DodwelPs^iiffi&rta- 

1 rivers Oyf^in^ «^<3if«|^,^and teremar^^ fot bav^ lidh h totinf edirkm. 

Strabo* ^tA* k^A *i.kw.AiikiiM*ftr.«fc.f«Aa’' ' ^ ^ ^ ‘ > c<t«o a ^ . 


StrachiT 

Su'aluc,. 


ing tW: bcft, chc 

stowage, 1 


_ ?^genei«l difpofitlon df ftie fevcral 
materiblrdontsiiietPin a (btp^t hdld, whfal regard to tbchr 
%u.l't^^n'agDftnd]K^|6r fbW 

Id the Afferent articles, as ballaft, ca(k% 

cafes, bidet,, tii) b^cs, there are feveral general rules 
to be^bhfeT^edyVobrdiag to the ctfeamftances or qua- 
lities of tbbre'^teriads. The caflts which contain any 
K^uid are, hddMitig to the fe^ phrafe, to be hun^^up 
and hil^t-jfr^X^* clofciy wedged up in an horizontal 
pofition, and Nffting on ibeir quartets: fo that the bilges 
where they thickeft being entirely free all round, 
cannot riib againft each other by the motion of the vef- 
fd. Dry ^odf^ of fudh'asmay be damaged by the 
Water, ire to be carefully ehcldfed in callgi, bales, cafes, 
dr; wrappers ; agd wed^d off from the bottom and lides 
of the (bip^ as well as nom the bow, mails, and pump- 
i^lh , Due ittentyoh nuift Ifkewife be had to their dif- 
pofitibn with regard to each other, and to the trim and 
dehtre of gravity of the (hip ; fo that the heavicft may 
always be neareff the keel, and the lighted gradually 
above them. 

STRABISMUS, fqninting. SeeMiDictMZ, /«- 

STRABO, a celebrated Greek geographer, plulo- 
fopher, anil hiftorian, was born at AmaSa, and^was de- 
fcended from a family fettled at Gnoltus in Crete. He 
was the difciple of Xenarchua, a Peripatetic philofo** 
pher, and at length attached himfelf to the Stoics. He 
contradted a dri^ friend (hip with Cornelius GaUus, go- 
vemor of Egypt, and travelled into feveral countries to 
obferve the (ituatibti of places, and the cuftoms of na- 
tions; He ilouriihed under Augudus, and died under 
Tiberitis about the year zy, in a very advanced age.— > 
He compofed feveral works, all of which arc loft ex- 
cept his Geography in 17 books; which are juftly 
efteemed very precious remains of antiquity. The two 
firil bobkftftre employed in fliowing, that the ftudy of 
gCOgitiphy is not only worthy of, but even neceftary 10, 
a phitofopber ; the third deferibes Spain ; the fourth, 
Gaul and the Britannic ides ; the fifth and fixth, Italy 
aiHl the ac^Cent iftes ; the feventh, which is imperfe^ 
at the end, Germany, the countries of the Getae and 
Iliyrii, TatiricSi CheKonefus, and Epirus ; the eighth, 
ninths and tenth, Greece with the neighbouring ides ; 
the four following, Afia within Mount Taurus ; the 
liAeentK a|i[Ul llxteenth, Afia without TaUrus, Indiai 
Pfrfia, Syria, Avabta j^ and the fevcniecrith, Egypt^' 
Ethii^in, Carthage, aiid qfbci* places of Africa; Stra- 
bo'siWdfk waa publiibed'Wteh a Latin veHion by Xy-> 
lander, Snd ' notes by- Ifaab Cifaubbn {or rather by 
Henry Scrima^, froni whtfmtpiUfaboii bhiefty ftole 
them), ftt Paris; j6zp, m^folto. But the heft edition 
iatfiEiSt? of Amfterdam- in 1707, in two votMerfoKo, 
by the learned Theodore Janfonius ab Altiielbovbeni 
with tlie ehtirU'bdtes df XyUtidcr, Oufaubon, Meurfiui, 
Cluvfr, Holfieniui, Sakritffiis, Boebart, Bz. Spanheim^ 
CeRnius^ and others. Td tbia edition is fobjoined the 
or epitome of Strabb ; WhkK' according td 
Mr l>odweU,^wb6 hUi written b very elaborate and 
karne^'diffihrtUtUki‘abbwt it, was made 

E fon ' the yeUrU of Ohrift iSydwOi ''It 

hfeen'foilniditf .foikm''UiH not,5ciiilym helping' tb Iran* 
0«dlt*ihe originali but ia fupplying in fome ncafure the 


STRADA (Fomiaiins); a ^eiy ingenious and leam-^ 
ed was born ftCRomb the latter end of the j Gth 
century,' and taught' thetoric ^therat ia a public man- 
nbr, fem fifteen years. He wroiie feveral pieces upon 
the art of oratory, and publffhed ibme ‘orationa with 
a view of illuilratiiig by exansple what be bad inculcsr 
ted by precept. Btit his Fnihfiime^ AeademcM and 
bis Mtfttna de Sdk Be^{e§ ire the works which raiC> 
ed his reputation, and. have preCerved his memory. 
Plis hlftory of the war of Flanders was publi(hed at 
R<ime ; the firft decad in ^640^ the fecond in 1647 ; 
the whole extending from the death of Charles V. 
which happened in tjyS, to the year 1599. It is 
written in good Latin, as all allow ; but its merit in 
other refpe^s has been varioufty determined. ^ His 
Pfob^onee Acadmk^ (how great ^ingenaity, and a 
snafteriy (kilt in clufflcariiterature ; tlmt prolufion efpe- 
ctally in which he introduces Ijudsn, Lucretius, Cku* 
dian, Ovid, Statius, and Virgil, each of them veriify. 
ing according to his own ftram. They have beeu of- 
ten printed. We know not the year of Strada's birth 
or of his deaths 

STRAHAN (William), an eminent printer, was 
bom wt Edinburgh in the year 1715. His father, 
who had a fmall appointment in the .cuftoms, gave bis 
fon the education which every one of decent rank tiien 
received in a country where the avenues to learning 
were eafy, and open to m^u of themoft moderate cir- 
cumftances. After having pafTcd through the tuition 
of a grammar-fehool, Jtf was put apprentice to a 
printer ; and when a very yoiing. ipan, removed to a 
wider fphw in that line of bufmefs, and went, to follow 
bis trade in London.- Sober, diligent, and 'attentive, 
while his emoluments were for fome time very fcanty, 
he contrived to live rather witbia than beyond his in- 
come ; and though he married early, and without fiich 
a proviiion as pmdence might have looked for in the 
cftabliihtneiit of a family, he continued to thrive, and tO: 
better his circumftancra* This he wopld often mention 
as an encouragement to early matrimony ;> hod ufed to 
fay, that he never had a child born that Providence did 
not fend fome increafe of income to provide for theia-- 
creafeof his houfchold. With fufiidefit vigour of miud«> 
he had that happy flow of animal fpirits tltat is aot 
ea(ily difeouraged by unpromifing appearances, j ' 

' His abilities in 'his profeiTton, accompanied witb 
perfedi integrity and iinabating ndiligence, cnafaied him 
after the firft ditfiouUies . were overcome,: to advauca 
with rapid fuccefs. And he was one of the moft flou- 
liftnng men of the trade, when, in the year 1770, he 
purchafed a (hare of the patent for king's printer of 
Mr Eyre, with whom he maintained the moft .cordial 
tattmacy during the yeft of his hfo. Befide theemolu^ 
snenti ariftng foom this appointxnent, as well asiiom a 
very eateniive private ibufinefs^ be aowrdithr iaygwdy; 
from afield wbkbai9i|ttifvd'ifiDme degree of fpgcttlative 
fiigi^y to cultivate on aeooudt of the great lirararypro!-, 
petty s^ich he acquired by purdrafing thc.ci^Hijghtii 
(A the moft celebrated authbrs«of the. time, lu thb.hia 
IftSeralfty -kept ^ual pace: with bis pkaidcacei .knd..ifi 
imne cafes went perhaps mhbr beyond it»: -Never had 
faeh^rewarda'been gmo/to tlw lalmiirs df Itidrary meg 
aisdbw^Wcre, meiued from aod bia ailflimitffciiii 
thofe purchafes of copy-rights from authors. 
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Jftiviag VLom attkintd tbc'-finft. ErcatioVj^.pf bufi^ of rpdltics of print- Str^ifl- 

ncfs, wealth, Mr Strahan knakildt vUh jf *%? of which, thw^h the Spfl^.h^qwfred ihc v— 

atwbftiDii«yn theft*t«iia<rf<|KditM?aJ.iM« aM ««=««• ™ forgotfcp iljfc ferma, , ^ , • 

J^fticalmd long occwipicd^ whiohihiR, TM i 4 > 4 *«PV 9 . 4 ifpofition, wjhich, gr,S^ 

fad for.iwmy ycarapiorfiicfa JWiW^ £*?roiiR(te(Wttf«:«jcotir Wa.propwTm agorda an evjdcW pro^,9th^ good .tcnre 
by CDrrefpondiiig oo that fotjta yirith iwe of thp firO; and propriety. After providing irti^}j 5 c?ntl^*>r hi$ 
chaniacro of the .agd . iiMf\rSotfhao’i.>queHw to. Dr widp.w aod cbildrcp, U» principal ftudy,fcc®a to hai^c 
Franklin in the yearvi^dp^ refp^^ng this difeontenu been to fokigate the afflidion of ibofc fjlnd many tlie^e 
oY tbc-Amcritaina, publiibtddii tbOjI.oni|on Chroniale were) who woyld more immediately haw, felt his left, 
of a«th July lyy^i ibow Ae joft^OOficption. be cotcr-P by bequeathing them hhcral annaitjeg jtor, their lives i 
tained of the imporUBt^ confdqacncejg of that ditpute, and (,recolie6tinjrthat allpf ^ profcfhon.ate not equally 
and hts anxiety aa a gooifdbjoa to ioveftigate, at that provident) he IcTt loool. to tbc,Coippnyy of Stationer*, 
early period,/ the proper means 'by which their gric- the intcreft lo^bc dividfd anw)ng,infijm!i old printers, 
vanccs might ’be 'removed^ and a permanent harmony Aa the virtuoiia conneawn* of the life, find the heart 
rcRored between the two cottotriet. In the year 1775 always plcafiqg tp tracew-of Mr Strahan it may 

he was deded a member of parliament for the borough briefly be faid, that his .capacity, diligence^ and probity,, 
of Malmlbory in Wdflhire, with ^ very Ulua^us col- nufed him to the head of his proteflion. The good: 
league, the Hon. C.. J. Fa* tjand in the fucceeding* humour and obliging d^podtipp which he owed to pay 
parliament, for Wtiotton .BalTet*. in the fame , county, turc, he epULvated with cnrc,vami conftrmedby habit.. 

In this ilatioo, app^ng himfelf with that indullry His fympathetic heart beat time ^to the joy and forrow 
which was natural to him, he was a ufcful member, of hia friends. His voice was always ready to dired 
and attended the houfc with a Ccrupalous ponduality. youth, and his purfe open to relieve indigence.. Living 
His talents for buuoefs acquired the oonfidcration to in times not the pureft in the Englifh annals, heefcaped 
wiiich they were entitled, and were not unnoticed by unfullicd through the artifices of trade and the cor- 
thcminiftcT. / ruption of poUrics. In him a. ilrong natural fegacity 

In his political connexions he was ccmfl:aiit to the improved !jy an extenfive knowledge of the world, 
friends to whom he had firfl; been attached* . He was feryed only to render rcfpcdable his unaflFcded fimpli- 
a ftcady fupporter of that party who were turned out, ty of manners, and to make his Chriftian philanthropy 
of adminiflration in fpriiig 17*4, and loft bi« feat in more difeerning and ufeful. The uninterrupted health 
the houfc of commons by the diffolution of parliament and happinefs which accompanied him for half a cen- 
with which that change was followed : a fitpation tury in the capital, proves honefty to be the heft policy,, 
which he did not Ihow any defire to refuroc on ihC; traperance the greateft luxury, and the effential duties 
return of the new parliament ; arifing. from a feelipg of life its moll agreeable, amufemeut. In hjs elevated 
of fome decline in his hcidth, which Had rather fuffe^red. fortune, none of his former acquaintonce ever nccufed 
from the long fittings and late hours with which, the' him of neglea. He attained .profperity without envy, 
politied warfare in the preceding had been attended, enjoyed wealth without pride, and difpenfod bounty 
Without any fixed difeafe, his ftrenglh vifibly declined j without oftentation. 

and though his fpirits furvived his ftrength, yet the 8 TRA 1 KS, in the military art, arc ftrone plates of 
Tigour and aftivity of his mind were alfo confiderably iron; fix in number, fixed with large nails caTled^r^*^- 
impaired. Both continued gradually to decline till his lui/r, on the circumference of a cannon wheel,, qver the 
death, which happened on the 9th of July 1785^ in the joints qf the fellows ; both to (Ircngthcn tji^ wheel, 

71ft year of bis age. *<*1 to favc the fellows from wearing on hard ways pr 

1 1 Endued with much natural fagaclty, and an attentive ftreets. 

obfervatioii of life, he owed his rife to that ftation of STRAIN, a pain occafioned by the violent cxtenfion 
jOpufewce and refpedl which he attained, rather to his of fomc membraneous or tendinous part, 
own talents and exertion, than to any accidental occur- STRAJfh Sire/s, in mechanics, are terms indiferiminate- 
rence of fovoarable or fortunate circumftauccs. His ly ufed to exprefs the force which is exrhtJin any part 
mind was not uninformed by letters ; and from a habit of a machine or ftnidlurc of any kind tending to break 
of attention to ft^de, he acqfuired a eon fiderable portion it Jn that part. Thus everv part elf a^ropc is fgua/fy 
of critical acutenefeiM the difeernmeot of its beauties ftiained by the weight which it fofpends. Ereiy par^ 
and defeds. ;In one branch of writing be particularly of a pillar is equally ftrained by the load which it lupv 
extelled— thcvpjft«>l«ry 8 in which he not only Ihowed. ports. A mill axle is e jsW/jf twifted and ftmined in 
the prccifion and clcarnofe of bufinds, but pofleifed m every part which lim between the part of th* wheel ap- 
neatnefs tl well as a fluency of expnelEoa which few let- tuated by the moving, power and the part which is re- 
ttr-writers5 have been known to furpafs, Letter-writing^ lifted by the work tp be. i^eiformed. . Eypry part of* m 
was oife:of his favourite amfemenUv «nd among hir levvr joift U forms aftiog on 

oprrefpondeiitS'were men offuch eimnenceand tidecu qdiftantpsr^ / 1, | ' , f 

as well repdicl hia epdeaswueiito tnUntawthein. Among , , It is evident , that we tcsflqot malqe tlw .ftt 

thefe, as befove-mexitianedi, was the juftly celebmtcd for its purpofe* nnlefs the. fo^ngth in evc^ pfrt be at 
Dr Franklim orig^Hy a printer dike sMr , Strahan, lead equal to the ft reft laid on^ or thfifoaiu eicited in 
whofe friendship and corrcfpoiidence, notwtthftauding that part. It js^amlefs plsm,.,|tb^)t j£ igimmut 

the differeiiee of their, fcntimcnta in poMUcel mattenM pf the principles whidi 4etorasim5,th\s ftraisj,bath b i^x 
be tontiiiued to enjoy itiil his death., One-.of tlutleteft tonfity and 

letters wbkhibo reoewfcd from ^is iHuftriiMiaa»d vens^ the fixation of its ihfvO^ly/ecanty w^ 

lablaiiieiidi ooitamed alraaM^ allsgnry. of the fibie have for.Xuqcefe„is to gsva 
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bUge fuqh foli4jtv no daobt of its fuf- 

fictency. XMtiimcq fbo us tbat thU vagus 

^ feeurit^ » in maujr itaccrmn* if we arc thus igoo- 
' rant, w 1 Vcj4y» unlike an artift, attend- 
ed witU Wpeucf f^ and tn machines is attended 

with a loft wUch is wafted in changing the 

motions of a.iifedl^fsload of matter. 

It muft t^i^oee greatly tend to ths improvement of 
tdl profeiDLont ja^i^ed to the ere^ion or employment 
of uich ftro^i^s to have a diftin£t notion of the lirains 
to which tbq%J?arts arc capofed. Frequently, nay, gc- 
ncral.ly, ibete (trains arc not immediate, but arife from 
the adion of forces on diftaot parts, by which the aft 
femblage is drained, and there is a tendency to rupture 
in every part. This ftrain is induced on every part, and 
is there modified by fixed mechanical laws. Thefc it ia 
our bufinefs to learn ; but our chief object in this inveft 
tigation is to determine the ftrtngth of materials which 
it is neqeflary to oppofc in every part to this ftrain ; and 
to oppofe this ftrength in £uch a manner that it 
ihall be exerted to the bett advantage. The notions of 
ftrain and ftrength therefore hardly admit of fejpAraiion; 
for it is even by means of the ftrength of the interme- 
diate parts that the (Iraiu is propagated to, or excited 
in, the part under cafilideration. It is proper therefore 
to con fidcr the whole together undcrtlie article 
uf Materials in mechanics* 

STRAINING, is the clarification of a liquor, by 
palDng it through a ficvc or filter. The word is de- 
rived from the French, ejlreiiidre ; which is formed 
from r.v, “ out of,*' and^Wnfcrc, “ to prefs." 

STRAIT, a narrow channel or arm of the fea, (hut 
up between lands on either fide, and affordiiig a pafiage 
out of one great (pt into another. 

There arc tlwte kinds of ftraits. i. Such as join 
one ocean to another. Of this kind arc the ftraits of 
Magellan and Lc Maire. 2. Thofe which join tlic 
ocean to a gulf: the ftraits of Gibraltar and Babelman- 
dcl art of this kind, the Mediterranean and Red fea 
being only large gulfs, Thofe which join one gulf 
to another : as the ftraits of CalTa, which join the Pa- 
ins Ma olii to the Euxine or Black fea. The paflage 
of llraiis is commonly dangerous, on account of the 
rapidity and oppofite motion of currents. The moft 
celebrated ftrait in the world is that of Gibraltar, 
which, is about from 24 to 36 miles long, and from 
1 5 to 24 broad, joining tlie Mediterranean fea with 
the Atlantic ocean. TTic ftraits of Magellan, difeo- 
vered in Jjio by F. Magellan, were ufed fome time 
as a palTage out of the North into the South Sea ; 
but fiucc the ywr 1616, that the ftrait of Le Maire 
has been difeOvered, the former has been difufed ; both 
btcaufc of its length, which i» full three hundred miles, 
and bccaufe the navigation thereof is very dangerous, 
from the waves of the North and fouth Seas meeting 
in it and clsfhing. Thtf ftrait at the entrance of the 
Baltic is called the Sound. That between Eijglaod 
and France, dc Calais f or the Channel. There 
arc alfo Uip ftr^sits of Weigats, of Jeftb^ of Anian, ot 
pavis, and Hudfon, See. 

STJRAKJEIS, or STkEA.x.»,.to a Jup, ihe tMiform 
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ranges of planks on the bottom and fides of a or Sersketf 
the continuation of planka joined to the ends of each B 
other, and reach in|^ from the ilem to the ftem-poft and 
fafidoDopieces ; the lowcft of theft, which is called til^. 
garhoarJ^fireak^ is let into the keel below, and intd'tse 
ftem and ftern^poft., Tbjcyfcy alfoja ftup^rt/re/nife>^ 
that ia, hangs of inclines to one fide the quantity of » 
whole plank's .breadth. ... 

Straxes, or firekst, in asining, are frames of boaroa 
fixed on or in the ground, where, they wafii and dxeft 
the fmall ore in a little ftream of water, hence called 
ftrakedore. 

STRALSUN^, a ftrong and rich fea-port town of 
Germany, in Hither Pomerania, and was formerly an 
important trading place. In 1678 it. was forced to fur^ 
render to the elef^or of Brandenburg, after 1806 houfet 
had been burnt to aftiea in one night time. After this 
the Swedes defended it to the left, extremity ; and 
Charles XIL in X714, came hither after bis return out 
of Turkey. . But the crown of Sweden not being able 
to hold out again ft five great powers, it was forced to- 
fubaiiit in 171 5. In 1720 it wav rendered back to Swe- 
den, but in a very poor condition. It is altnoft fur- 
rounded by the fea and the lake Francen, and has a har- 
bour feparated from the ifte of Rugen by a narrow 
ftrait. It is 15 miles north-weft of Grippfwald, and' 

40 north-catt of Gnftrow. £. Long* 13. a8. N. Lat* 
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STRAMONIUM, ia botany f a fpeciesof Datu« 

RA* 

STRAND (Saxon)^ any (hore or bank of a fea or 
great river. Hence the ftrcct in ^le weft fuburbs of 
London, which lay next the (here or back of thcr 
Thames, was called the Strand. An immunity frons 
cuftom, and all impofitions upon goods or vcffels by land 
or water, was iifualJy expreued by^lrcni/ or^lrr^w. 

STRANDED (from the Saxon Jirand)^ is when a 
(hip is by tempeft, or by ill ftcerage, run on ground 
and fo perifhes. When a vcflcl is ttranded, juftices of 
tlie peace, &c. (hall command cpnftablcs near the fta- 
coafts to call aififtance for the preferyation of the (hip;* 
and pfficerB of men of war arc to be aiding and aifilling 
thereto. 

STRANGE (Sir Robert), who carried the art of 
engraving to fo great ptrfeAion in this country-, was 
man of fuch general merit, that a life of him, not mere- 
ly eftimatiog his chara^er as an artift> but pour- 

traying his private virtues and domeftic would 

be both ufe^l and entertaining. Such a lift, we. have 
reafon to believe, will bepvefente^l to Uie.public. Mo- 
deft as he was ingenious, he ufed indeedto fay that the 
works of an artift fliould ferve for a life and monument 
to him'. His works no. doubt will perpetuate bis naose 
whilft any taftc for the fine arts remains. In the mean, 
thne, we cannot but here give a (hort ikctch of his ' 
hiftory, the accuracy of which may be depended'Cn. ' 
Sir Robert Strange was bora, in theifland of Ppmoow. 
in Orkney, July the 14th 17a i ; nod died at London 
July the fth 1792. He was lineally defceiided from 
David Strange or Strang, a younger fon of the family 
the Stranges or Smiig8( A>of Balcaftcy, in the coun- 
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' a) The nanii ^;4 
titbw in pb£ 


’ 'Sifimgi or Sirdng ill ihdifchminntely ufed in cjd cHwtera and dqeds pf the Balcafty ft 
g||. Itobert Anftrulber of Balcaflcy, baronet. 
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timnge. ty of Fife, who fettled in Orkney at the titifie eif the" 
“•v— ' Reforftiation. But there were males remkining 
' of the elder branch of the Strangca of Balca{^» Sit 
Robert became the male' reprefetitative of it, Md was 
found by a legalinreflig^ition to have a right to the ar* 
snorial beaijngs and every othet mark of honour bdong» 
tag to that ancient family. 

He received his ckilical education at Kirkwall in 
-{irkney under the care of a learned, worthy, and much 
refpe^led-gcntleman Mr Murdoch Mackenzie, ftfll alive 
( X79j), who haa rendered infinite fervice to hit coun- 
try by the accurate furveys and charts he has given of 
the ifiands of Orkney and of the Britifh and Iriih 
coafis. 

Originally intended for the law, Mr Strange foon be- 
came tired of that profeffion, and perceived that his ge- 
nius dccifivcly led him to the arts of drawing and en- 
graving. For this purpofe he was introduced to* the 
late Mr Richard Cooper at Edinburgh, the only perfoa 
there who had then any talle in that line of the fine 
arts. He was bound with him as an apprentice for fix 
years \ during which time he made fnch progrefs in his 
new profeilion, that his friends entertained the higheft 
expt'6lation of his fuccefs ; nor were they difappointed* 

In tlic year 1747 he married Ifabella, only daugh- 
ter of William Lumifden, fon of Bi/hop Lumifden ; and 
foon after his marriage he went to France, where with 
llie mod ardent application he profecuted his fiudies, 
chiefly at Paris, under the dirc^iion of the celebrated 
I.e Bub, who engraved many excellent prints. from 
the Dutch painters. It was from Le Bas he had the 
firll hint of the ufe of the inllrument commonly called 
tffe drynetdkt but which he afterwards greatly im- 
proved by his own genius, and which has added fuch 
Superior beauties to his engravings. 

In the year 1751 Mr Strange removed with his fa- 
mily from Edinburgh and fettkd at London, where he 
engraved feveral fine biftorical prints, vrhich jullly ac- 
ejuired to him great reputation. At this period hiito- 
rical engraving had made little progrefs in Britain, and 
he may be property confidered as its father. 

The admiration he dways had for the works of the 
great Italian painters made him long delirc to vifit Ita- 
fy, the feat of the fine arts ; end the farther he advan- 
ced in life, he became the more perfuaded that a jour- 
ney to that country was eflential to an artiil who had 
the laudable ambition to excel in his profedion. He 
thmlbre undertook this journey in the y^ear 1760. In 
Italy he made many admirable drawings, feveral of 
which he ^terwaids engraved. 'Thefe drawings are 
now in the pdfleflioti of Lord Dundas. 

Everywhere in Italy fingulaf marks of attention were 
beftowed on Mr Strange ; not only by great perfo- 
nages, but by the priheipat .icademiesof the fine arts in 
that country. He Was made a member ef the acade- 
mies of Rome, Florence, and Bologna, aiid profefibr in 
the royal academy at Parma. 

To (how the eftimation in which his talents were held 


at Rome, we cannot : Strin|:^ 

The ceiling of the room Vklttean blirary, ib 

which the cotleRkni of engraving kept, k elegant- 
ly painted by Signor RotfaaelU.' It the pro- 

grefs of engraving ; and the pbrtraiti of^ tlie moft cml*' 

Rent arti^s in that^line are there jdtladiice<d,' among 
which it that of our artift. Under hts ^rjoi he holds a 
portfolio, on which his name k tnicribed* .. He is the 
only Brhifli artift on whom this honour has been con- 
ferred. ’ 

In Fhmce, whert he refided maOy years at different 
periods, his talents likewife received ev^ mark of at- 
tention that could be beflowed on a foreigner. He 
was made a member of the royal academy of px^inting 
at Paris. 

His majefiy King George HI. ever attentive to the 
progrefs of the fine arts in Britain, and {etifible of the 
advantages of which engraving particularly has bCen to 
this country, even in a commercial light 5 and defirous 
to give a mark of his royal approbation of the merit of 
Mr Strange, whom he confidered as at the head of his 
profellion and the great improver of it^was gracioufiy 
pkaCed to confer the honour of kniglithoud on him the 
5th of Janoary 1787. 

Such was Sir Robert Strange as an artifi ; nor was 
he Icfs difiinguifhed by his truly amiable moral quali- 
ties, which endeared him to all who had the happiiiefs 
to know him. 

With regard to his works, he left fifty capital plates, 
ftill in good condition, which are carefully preferved in 
his family. They arc engraved from pictures by the 
moft celebrated painters of the Roman, Florentine^ 
Lombard, Venetian, and other fchook. They arc hi- 
ilorical, both facred and profane, poetical, allegorical* 

From hts carUeft eftablifhtnent in life, Sir Robert 
carefully preferved about eighty copies of the fineft and 
moft choice impreiHons of each plate he engraved ; 
which, from length of time, have acquired a beauty, 
mellownefs, and brilliancy, caficr feen than deferibed. 

He did this with a \Iew of prcTeoting them to the pub- 
lic at a period when age fhould difable him from add- 
ing to their number, ^nicfe he culkfted into as many 
volumes, and arranged them in the order in which they 
were engraved* To each volume he prefixed two por- 
traits of himfelf, on the fame plate, the one an etchings 
the other a finifl-kcd proof, from a drawing by John 
Baptlile Greufe. This is the kft plate he engraved; and 
w'hich is a proof that neither Ids eyes nor hand were 
impaired by age. It likewife Ihows the ufe he made 
both of aaiiafortis and the graver. Each volume, be^ 

Tides a dedication to the king, contains an intruduckiou 
on the progrefs of engraving, and critical remarks oa 
the pictures from which his engravings arc taken., 

Thcle vohimca were ready to be given to the public* 
when Sir Robert’s death and confi^uent circtimltancca 
dekyed this magnificent publication ; a puf^licatiua 
which docs fu much honour to the artift, end to the 
country which gave him birth (to). 

StRANGER, 


(a) Solicitous to make all our biographical articles the vehicles of truth, and particularly defirousto do Judice 
to th^ mempry of our illuftrious countryman Sir Robert Strairge, we applied for mformation refpedting hiiln 
ihe perfpn whom we confidered as the mo^ capable of fiirniftiing it, anil to whom we. imagined tliat our applica- 
tion wottld be in a high degree gratefuL fume difiicultv wc obtained^ as a ikvour to curftlycsp ilic ikctQb 
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STRANGERi m btn^ 4cn^e$ a pcrfon who ii not 
AkfJL ^ ^ ^ ^ Thua a fttanger to a judge* 

txkent ij|^ be to wlt^pi a Judeinettt doea not belong } in 
which lhA(e>l^^iPOvA woa dsrefily oppofed to party 
or pri^e 

STRAKGliESf in F^aaiaai^ See that artickr 
§ aie* ' 

STRAN(;URY, a foppreffion of uHne. 8ee Mi- 

MCIKE, 

STRAPt among fargeonsi a fort of band ufed to 
ilretch out httba in the mtiog of broken or diijointed 
bonei. 


town^honfct and the cathedraL It baa a u^oodcn bridge Straibtirg# 
over the RhinCy which is thought to be one of the fineft Strata* 
in Europe { as is likewife the cathedral -church, whofe ’ 
tower is the handfomeft in Germany^ and the clock ii 
greatly admired by all travellers. Some look upon 'it 
as one of the wonders of the world, and the fteeple is 
allowed to be the KigheH* in Europe. The* clock not 
only (hows the hoUrs of the day, Init the motion of the^ 
fun, moon, and ftars. Amone other things there is an 
angel, which turns an hour-glafs every hour | and the 
twelve apoilles proclaim noon, by each of them ftriking 
a blow with a hammer on a bell. There is likewife a 


STEa>4 in a ihip, the rope which is fpliced about any 
blbck, and made with an eye to fallen it anywhere on 
occafion. 

Sraars, in the manege* The ilraps of a faddle are 
fmall leather drape, naikd to the bows of the faddle, 
with which we make the girths fad to. the faddle* 

STRAPADO. or SraAPPADO, a kind of military 
punifhmeat, wherein the crimiimls hands being tied be* 
hind him, he is hoided up with a rope to the tbp of a 
long piece of wood, and let faU again almod to the 
ffround ; fo that, by the weight of his body in the 
iiiock, his arms are difiocated. Sometimes he is to un* 
dergo three drapadoes or more. 

STRASBURG, an ancient, large, handfome, popu- 
lous, and drong city of France in Alfact*. It conuini 
about 200 dreets, part of which are very narrow, and 
mod of the houfea, are built after the ancient tade. 
However, there are a great number of handfome build- 
ings, fuch as the hotel of the marihal of France, who is 
commander of the city t the hotel of the car^nal of 
Roiieu, the bifliop’s palace, the Jefuits college, the royal 
hofpiul, the hotel of Helfe-Durmdadt, the arfenal, tht 


cock, which is piece of cloek-work, that crpws every 
hour. There arc 700 deps up ta the tower or deeple, 
it being 500 feet high. It was a free and imperial city ; 
but the king of France became mader of tn 1681, 
and greatly augmented the fortifications, though before 
it had as many cannon as there arc days in the year. 
The inhabitants were formerly Protedants, and carried 
on a great trade ; but mod of them have been obliged 
to embrace the Romilh fiiperdition, though there is dill 
a fort of toleration. Such was Stralburg before the 
French revolution ; what it is now we have not leifure 
to inquire. It is Teated pn the river 111, 55 miles 
north of Bafil, 112 fouth wed of Mente, and 255 ead 
of Pans. E. Long* 7. 5 1 . N. Lat. 48. 35. 

STRATA, in natural hidory, the fcveral beds or 
layers of different matters whereof the earth is compo- 
fed. See QuARar. 

The drata whereof the earth is compofed are fo v$ry 
different in different countries, that it is impoffible to 
fay any thing concerning them that may be generally 
applicable 1 and indeed the depths to which wc can pe- 
netrate ar^ fo fmall, that only a very few can be knowti 

to 


of his life, which we have laid before our readers, upon the exprefs condition that we fhould not alter a ^ngle word 
of it s as the compofitioii, we were told, would do honour to our nuorh. We have obferved the condition, and 
therefore cannot claim this honour to any of the ufual writers in the Encyclopaedia Britamiica. If Sir Rolkrt's 
more intimate friends (hall be pleafed with the article, their gratitude will be due not to us, bbt to fome of bis 
neared relations t and what may appear its defcAs to others (for the tades of mankind are very different }, we 
trud will be fupplied by the following authentic catalogue of his works; Plate i. Two Heads of the author«*one. 
in etching, the other a finifhed proof, from a drawing by John Baptide Greufe ) ft. The'R^urn from Market, by 
Woubermans \ 3. Cupid, by Vanloo ; 4. Mary Magdalen, by Guido ; 5. Cleopatra, by the (imc ; 6. The Ma- 
donna, by the fame 1 7. The Angel Gabriel, by the fame 1 8. The Virgin, holding in her hand a book, and at- 
tended by angels, by Carlo Maratt ; 9. The Virgin with the Child afleep, by the fame ; 10. Libeilslity and Mo- 
dedy, by Guido ; 1 1. Apollo rewarding Merit and punifliing Arrogance, by Andrea Sacchi sift. The Finding 
of Romulus and Remus, by Pietro da Cortona { 13* Csefar repudiating Pompeia, by the fame ; Three ChiU 

dreti of King Charles I. by Vandyke i 15. Belifarius, by Salvator Rofii 16. St Agnftt, by Dofnihichino ; 17* 
The Judgment of Hercules, by Nieblas PouiSn ; 18. Venus attired by the Graces, by Guido ; 19 and fto. Juf- 
tice and Mecknefs, by Rafael ; ai. The Offspring of Love, by Guido ; aa. Cupid deeping, by tbe fame ; 
23. Abraham giving up the Handmaid Hagar, by Gucrcinof 14. Edhcr a Suppliant befb^ Ahafoerus, by the 
fame ; 25* Jofeph and Potipbar’s Wife, by Guido ; 26. Venus BHnding Cupid, by Titiaii ; 97. Venus, by the 
fame ; a§. Danae, by the lame ; 99. Portrait of Kine Charles I* by Van^ke ; 30* The Madonna, by Correg- 
gio ( 31. St Cascilia, by Raphael \ 39* Manr Magdaku by Guido 133. Unr Saviour ft^Maring to his Mother 
after his Refurre^tion, by Goercino } 34. A Mother and Child, bv Parmegiano ; ^5* Cumd Meditattng, hr 
Schidoni | 36. Laotntdon King of Troy detcd&d by Neptune and Apollo, ,by Salvador. Ran ; 37. Tbe Death 
of Dido, by Ouf rcino ; 38. Venus and Adonk, by Titian ; |9. Poriune, by^Gsffdo { 4a Cleopatra, bjr the 
fame I 41 .Two Children at School, Schidoni; 49. Mary Magdakn, by Correggio; 43* Poitraitof 
Charles 1 . attended by the Mftrqtik iS Ekmilfon, by Vandyke ; 44. Henrietta, attended by ^ Prkce'M 
^ Wales, and holding in her Aims the Bukgof york, by the fame ; 45. Apotheofis of the Rcwil Children, by 

■4 " ■ ' ■ / , , „* S' 
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ti» lit iAtc.1 Aofc^hait.UcAfiari^ceptret'^ w 
" • .grat m»f Sfim k* .beipg.Cqr .pUip r«if&n 

why we cafthoi jist Uiat 

Btw£ go down 

ewm f iffiOFi^ ioilaihmW^ ^ &c«' w^ich 

dcAroy the mierf»'<and tbm k Agoing 

jOd.' In many placet* kowieiievAeCe yiypcfara 
pemiciens much £cK>ii€r ihan,.in pl^beji^ta .perticiulariy 
when Xalpbureouimiaciils abound* ,u in mjlnet of me* 
taU coilf.dcc* . j. , 

But lioweyer great .difierenoei there xnay be among 
the under (Irata* the' upper one (is in'&roe refpe^s the 
jEsme all over ihe globe* at leaft in this eej(pe£t» , that 
it is fit for the fiipport •^.vegetablesi which, the ethers 
are not, without Idtag eapo/ure to the aiv. Properly 
fpeaking, indeed* the upper JLratum of the earth all 
MRii?19’»i6 cQRipofed of the pure vegetable mould*thoi^h 
in many friacea it is mixed with Urge^quaotities of other 
ftrata, as clay, fand, gmte|*.d(c. j ai^ hence proceed 
the differences of fh well hiiowh to thm who 
pra^e agriculture. 

It has been fuppofed, .by Tome uaturalifiv that the, 
different ff rata of which the earth tsaiompcfed were 
originally formed at the creation* and have continued 
in a manner immutable ever finer: but this cannot jpof* 
fibly have been the cafe, fince we find that many jil the 
ftrata are ff rangely intermixed with each other s the 
bones of animals both -marine and terreffrial are fre- 
quently found at great depths In .the earth | beds of 
oyfter*fhells are foundofimmenfe extent iu feveraleoun- 
fries } and concerning thefe au3 other fhell fifh* it it re- 
markable, that they- are geneoally 6uind much farther 
from the furface than the bones or teeth either of ma- 
rine or tenreff rial animalt. Nekher are the fheUt or 
other remains of fifh found’ in thofe countries adjoining 
to the fens where they grow naturally, but in the moft 
diftant regions. Mr Whstdburft* in bis Inquiry into the- 
OrigkiBl State and Formation of the Earth, has given 
the following account of many different kinds of ani- 
mals, whoife ffieUs and other remaios or exuvig are found 
m England s though at prefent the living animals are^ 
not to be found except in the £aff end Weft Jodicl. 
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Fish. Sheppy ifland, - . ' 

Tail, Bv'ccinum. Sheppyifland,* jp - ; 
Hordel Cliff, HampAire, 
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TbAfiiipies, and Flsew whoe Iband. Kadve Climates; • 

CHiJiBXUSD Nautilus, j^qppyi Cdlne/eOceanpond 
' Ifland ; Richmond 'in Supry'} > other Parte ef that' 
Sherbeme in Dorfet Aire* ' • J great fea^ 
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ImilAuiev 

: felAirc* hud Hanover, - . ^ 

p4UTat gryJe* 

Ifland* and 
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Nothing has more perplexed thofis who undertake 16 
form theories of the earth than thefe s^pearances. Some 
have at once boldly afferted, from thefe and other phe- 
nomena* that the world is eternal. Others have had rc- 
courfe to the univerfal deluge. Some* among whom it 
the Count de Buffon* end^vour to* prove that tbO' 
ocean and dry land are perpetually changing places ; 
that for many ages the higbeft mountains have been 
covered with water*r in confequence of which the ma- 
rine animals juft mentioned were generated in fuch vaft 
quantides ; that the waters will again cover thefe moun- 
tains* the habitable part of the earth become fpa* and’ 
the fea become dry land as before* dec. Others have 
imagined that they might be occafioned by volcanoes* 
aarinquakes* &c. which confound the different flrata*- 
and often intermix the produAions of the fea with thofe 
of the dry land. 

Thefe fubj^^s have been difeuffed under the article 
Earth* to which therefore we refer the reader ; and 
Aall conclude with fome account of the flrata in thofe 
places where they have been moil particularly obferved. 

Under the article *N atvr A t History, Se£l. 1 . it 
is^obferved, that the upper flrata of the earth and moun- 
tains generally confifl of ragi-flone* the next of flate» 
the third of marble filled with petrifadlions, the fourth 
again of flate, and the next of free-ftone. But we are 
far from confidering this as a rule which holds univer- . . 

fally. The ftrata differ exceedingly in a great num ber 
of places ; fome inffancm of which we give from^,-^^/ staSi 
Mr Whitebjui;ft.-— At Alfiretoo Common in iDerbyilure, and Format 
the ftrata are,.- 

Martbf p, 

A Tamie tf theJStRATA at AiFttsTtat Coimtosi. **** 

Humb. 

I Ctsv ... 

X Ratchell* j^e/wwi#r 
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Mr f order has given an account of fome of the ftra- 

ta of the Soutli fea iflandsi the fubftance of which may 

be fern in the following table. 

South Georgia. 

l. No foilf except in a few crevices of the rocks. 

m. ' Ponderous date, with fome irony particleSf in hori* 
zontal ilrata» perpendicularly inicrfedted with veins 
of quartz. 

Southern JJU ^Naw Zealand. 

1. Fine light black mould* in fome places nine mchcs 
deep* but generally not fo much. 

2. An argillaceous fubftance* nearly related to toe cdafs 
of TjkLCOMSf turned into earth by the adtion of the 

3. Vhe fame fubftance farther induratedt W oblique 
^ftrata* generally dipping to. the fouth* ^ 

Easter Islanil 

1. R«ddi(h brown 4afty looking as lf.it had 
been burnt, : , , 

8. Burnt racks* refem^ing flagR'Or.dfofs and, other, 
volcanic' matters*^. . 

MAROySSAS. 

I. Clay niixed with noukh 

a. An earthy argiOacequi fubftance mixed with Jtarraa 
and puza^ana. 

, Otaheite. 

The ihorcs are coral rock* extending /ipip,th«jT^ en- 
circling thefe ides to the vciy hgh waTer^nark. 

8 


.There begins the fand* formed in fome places from’ 
fmall ihelltand rubbed pieces of corsl \ but in others r* 
^e ftior^are covered with bhckifti fand* conftftiog 
of the former fort mixed with black* fometimes glit* 
tering* particles of mica* and here and, there mme 
parttcles of thev^refraiftory^iroa ores called in Eogo 
land Skim* the jerrum meauum of Linnsms* and 
Kall the molyhdMnum-fymna hfii of the fame author* 
The piaias from the iborea to the foot of the IpUt ^ 
are covered with a very fine thick ftratum of black 
mould* mixed trith the above-mentioned fand* which 
the natives manure with flielU. The firft and lower 
range of hills are formed of a red ochreous earth* 
fometimes fo intenfely red* that the natives dfe it to 
paint their canoes and clo^. The higher hills con- " 
ftft of a hard* compafil* and ftiff clayey fubftance* 
hardening into ftone when out of the reach of the fun 
and alr^ At the top of the valleys* along the banks 
of the livers* are large mafles of coarfe granite ftones 
of various mixtures ; iq one place are pillars of a 
gray folid bafahesf and* in feveral others* fragments 
of black bafaltes* 

FatBaoLV Islands and New Heerioes. 

The fiime with the above. 

Mallicollo. 

Yeliowilb clay mixed with common fand. 

Tanna* a Vokanie JJhnd* 

The chief ftrata here are clay mixed with aTuminoua 
earth* interfperfed with lamps of pure chaik. The 
ftrata of the clay are about fix iitdbti* deviating very 
little from the horiaontal line* ^ 

New Caledonia and Abe adbumt IJUt* 

The ihores confift of (helhfa!»d*«iiid psrttcles of quartz ^ ' 
the foil in*tbe plains a black moiild mixed with this 
fand. The fides of the hills compoied of a yellow 
ochreous clay* richly fpangkd with fmall particles of 
cat<filver* ora whitiflikind of daze* the nnea argentea 
of Linneus. The higher parts of the hills confift 
of a ftone called bytheuerman miners g^ej(lem*coiii- 
pofed of quartz and great lumps of the above cat« 
filver. The latter is fometimes of an inteafely red or 
orange colour* by means of an iron ochre. 

«« From the above account* ** fays Mr Forftcr,” Jt 
appears* I think* evidently* that all the high trqp^m, ' 
iues of the South fra have hetn fubjed to the i»aioi 4 
of volcanoes. Pyritical and. fulphureous fubftinci^ 
together with a tew iron ftones, add fome veftiges o& 
copper* are 00 doubt found, in ferara). qf them i but^’^ 
the mountaint’of New Cilewnit arif the moft likely tp, ' 
contain the richeft meuUic vtioi s apd^the iame opt- 
niop* I fufped* may be tomtd of the i^UOtaJh* 

Zealand.'^ , ^ . 

In the city Modepa in Italy* and fdjr wmc milei 
round that place* there is the moft fihgnlafi arrajm- 
meat of ftrata perhaps in the whole world* Fro^ ^ 
furface of the graund to thcBepth of i4feet*,thcyiM^ 
with nothing but tlije ruins of an mictot efty. ^ 

come to that dejpth^ diey fidd ^yed^ft^^ 
ftops* floors of hoofef* and feveral ^eces of iiiUO^ 

After thefe ruins they find a very folid earth* whieV 
one would tjrioh kad never been removed. J a little^ 

lower they find it black snd mamy* and full of briars. 
SIgnior RMUAjEziai imofic place found s heap of wheat 
eiwc at the depth' of 24 feet ; in another* he found 

filbert- 
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ttnu fil 1 )ert*treef with their nutt. At the depth of «boot 
28 feei» they fio 4 « bed of chalkf about 1 1 feet deep, 
yrategw ygfy eafily 1 after this a bad of marfliy earth 

of about two feet, mixed with roihel, leaves^^aod 
branchef* After thia bed. comei another of chalk, 
nearly of the fame thickaefa 1 and which endt at the 
depth of 42 feet. This ie followed by another bed. of 
tnarfhy earth like the former softer which comes a new 
I chalk*bcd, but thinner, which alTo has a marihy bed 
underneath it. This ends at the depth of 65 -feet ; 
after which they find fand mingled with fmall gravel, 
and feveral marine (hells. This ftratum is nfually about 
five feet deep, and underneath it is a vaft refervoir of 
water. It is on account of this water that the foil is 
To frequently dug, and the ftrata fo well known in this 
part of the world. After coming to the Tandy bottom 
above-mentioned, the workmen pierce the ground with 
a tercbra or auger, when the water immediately fpriogs 
up with great force, and fills the well to the brim. 
The (low is perpetual, and neither increafes by rain, 
nor decreafes by drought. Sometimes the au^r meets 
with great trees, which give the workmen much trouble; 
they alfo fometimea fee at the bottom of thefe welU 
great bones, coals, flints, and pieces of iron. 

It has bei n averted by fome, that the fpecific gra* 
vity of the firata conftatitly increafed with the depth 
from the furiace. But Dr Leigh, in his Natural Hi* 
fiory of Laiicafhirt, fpeaking«of the coal-pits, denies 
the (Irata to lie according to the laws of gravitation ; 
obferving, that the ftrata there are firft a bed of marl, 
then free ftone, next iron (tone; tKen coal, or channel 
mire, then fome other ilrata, then coal again, flee. 
This determined Idr Derham to make a nicer inquiry 
• into the matter $ • accordingly, in 1712, he caufed di* 
vers places to .be bored, kying the feveral ftrata by 
them (elves 4 and afterwa^s determined very carefully 
their fpecific gravity. The refult was, that in his yard 
the ftrata were gradually fptecifically heavier and heavier 
the lower and Tower they went ; but in another place 
in his fields, he could not perceive any difference in the 
fpecific gravities. 

Acquainting the Royal Society therewith, their ope* 
rator Mr Haiut(bce was ordered to try the ftrata of a 
coal pit, which be did to the depth of 30 ftrata : the 
thicknefs and fpecific gravity of^ach whereof he gpves 
Volxxvtx, in a. table in the Philofophical Tranfa6tTons ; and 
P j4S. * from the Whole makes this inference, that it evidently 
ijj^ears the gravities of the feveral ftrata are tn no 
manner of order^ but purely cafual, as if mixed by 
chance. 

STRATACEM, in the art of war, any device for 
deceiving and furprifing an enemy. The ancients dealt 
vefy much in ftraugems ; the mtmerns wage war more 
op^ly, and on the Tquare. Frbntinus has made a col- 
"plk )of ancient ftratagems of war. 

STRATEGflS, r^rsyw,Jn antiquity, ;an officer 
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among the Athenians, whereof th^e were two chofen bilities ancfdeimitig, but alfo rewarded hislabouM With 


in a place called Payx, The two Jlroh^^ did noS'eoffI* L 
mand together, but took their turns day by day ; at 
we find from Herodotus and Cornelius Nepo^ Some*^^'^ 
times indeed,^ as when a perfon was found of merit 
vaftly fo^rior, and exceedingly famed in war, the com- 
mand was given to him alone : Iftt it was ever^a nilcv 
not to put any perfon in the oflQce but whole eftate was 
in Attica, and who had children, that there might be 
fome hoftages and fecurtties for his condu^ and fideli- 
ty. Coo ftan tine the Great, befides many other privi* 
leges granted to the city of Athens, honoured ha 
chief magiftrate with the title of Miyief Mag- 

nus Dux, 

STRATH, in the Scotti(h language, fignifies a lon^ 
narrow valley, with a river running along the botioin. ' 

STRATHEARN, a beautiful and extenfive valley 
in Perthftiirc, bounded on the north by the lofty ridge 
of nsotintains called the Gramptans, and on the fouth by 
the Ochils, which are rounded on the tops and covered 
with verdure. It is called Strathfarn from the river 
Earn, which runs through the mid< e of it from weft to ^ 
eaft for about 30 miles. On each fide of the banks of 
this beautiful ftream are many villages and country-feata ' 
diftinguifhed for romantic fituations. Were we to fingle 
out any of the villages, we would mention Crieff, which 
(lands on a fine (loping ground on the north fide of the 
Earn, and has been much admired by travellers for 
its fituation, and the variety, contrail, fingularity, and 
beauty of the profpe<^ which it affords. 

STRATHNAVER, a fubdivifion or diftri^l of the 
county of Sutherland in Scotland ; bounded on the 
north by the ocean, on the. eaft by Caithnefs, on the 
fouth by Sutherland properly fo caUed, and on the weft 
partly by Rofs and partly by the ocean. 

STRATIOTES, Water-soloiex, in botany : A 
genus of plants belonging to the clafs of polyandrta^ 
and to the order of hexagynia ; and in the natural fyf- 
tern ranging under the firft order, palma. The fpatha » 
diphyllous : the perianthium is trifid. There are three 
petals, and the berry is fix-celled and inferior. There 
are three fpecics, the aloides, the acoroides, and ^if- 
moides. The aloiJes alone is of Britifh extradlio^, 
which is alfo called the water ahe^ or fre/b- water joldter, ” 
The root confifts of long fibres tufted at the ends. The 
leaves are thick, triangular, pointed, and prickly at the 
edges. The flowers are white and floating an the wa- 
ter, and bloifom in June. This plant may be feen ia 
(low rivers and fens. 

STR ATO, a philofopherof Lampfacus, difciple and 
fucceiforin the fchool oFTbeophraftus, about 248 years 
before the Chriftian era. He applied himfelf with un- 
common induftry to the ftudy of nature ; and after the 
moft mature inveftigation, be fupported that nature 
was inanimate, and that there was no god but nature. 
(Se^'PzJsr/c Nature,) He was appointed prcceptbr 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who not only revered his a- 


yeariy, to command the troops of the ftate. 

Plutarch fays, there Wat 6n^ c^ofen from oui of each 
tribe s but Pmux feems to fay ihey weir chofeo indif- 
ferently out of the people. The people themfelvet 
aide the, choice ; and ^lat bn the laft dafy of the year. 


unbounded liberality. He wrote different treatifcs, all 
now loft. 

STRAWBERRY, in botany. See PaAe^AXU. 
Sritj/raskAr-Tree* See AaavTVs* 
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